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THE  ULWS  OF  LAND.* 


Mr'M.'Culloch's  bo^  introdaces 
US  to  a  qaesdoQ  mach  debated  in  this 
age  of  dass  jealousy.    As  soon  as  we 
open  it,  we  are  straightway  enyironed 
with  "  a  barbarous  noise  of  owls  and 
cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs,"  amid 
whose  jargon  of  phrases  rises  londest 
and  most  frequent  the  cry  of  **  com- 
mercial principles."     It  is   a  great 
grievance,  it  seems,  that  land  should 
not  be  disposed  of  according  to  '^  com- 
merdal  principles ;"  that  hill  and  holt, 
and  moor  and  dale,  should  not  pass 
from  seller  to  buyer  with  the  same 
readiness  as   candles   and   calicoes. 
Truly  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  these  same  commer- 
cial principles  in  all  walks  of  thought. 
Even  the  pulpit  is  not  free  from  them. 
Politics  are  positively  smothered  with 
them.   Ethical  science,  with  the  shal- 
lowisms  of  Paley  and  Bentham  round 
her  nedc,  struggles  feeblv  with  them. 
The  book-keeper   is   abroad   every 
where,  with  an  indestructible  faith  in 
double  entry.    The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
wears  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  sits  on 
a  high  stool  with  three  legs.     That 
the  prevailing  commercial  principles 
shoidd  have  been  so  long  excluded 
from  the  absolute  possession  of  our 
laws  of  land,  and  that  those  laws 
should  have  preserved  to  a  time  like 
this  so  much  of  their  feudal  character, 
18  a  notable  proof  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  laws  to  the  general  requirements 
of  the  communi^,  and  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  that  social  system  which  is  so 
essentially  linked  to  the  maintenance 
of  these  laws. 


The  cry  of  complaint  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded,  is  inspired  by 
many  diverse  motives.  As  Mr  Coch- 
rane*s  ragged  followers  flocked  to  Tra- 
falgar Square  to  denounce  the  income- 
tax,  so  many  a  man  takes  up  the 
shout  against  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  as  tying  up  lands  and  re- 
stricting their  sale,  who  never  had  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  single  acre 
if  all  broad  England  was  in  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purse-proud 
citizen,  sore  that  ready  money  is  not 
yet  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
that  he  does  not  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration at  St  James's  as  in  Change 
Alley,  delights  to  have  some  grievance 
whereon  he  can  vent  his  spleen  ;  and 
really,  in  some  stolid  instances,  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  kept  out  of 
the  land  which  his  gold  could  buy, 
through  the  agency  of  aristocratical 
laws,  as  if  George  Robins  had  been  a 
mythical  personage,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Lye 
were  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

But  the  largest  class  of  assailants 
are  those  who  come  to  the  debate  for- 
tified with  certain  specious  economical 
arguments,  generally  derived  from  a 
one-sided  view  of  some  particular 
effect  of  these  restrictive  laws.  To 
the  demolition  of  these  objectors  Mr 
M'Cnlloch*8  work  is  more  immediately 
addressed ;  and  very  effectually,  in  our 
opinion,  does  it  accomplish  its  end. 
He  has  not,  perhaps,  treated  the  sub- 
ject so  widelv  as  it  might  have  been 
treated :  he  has  not  entered  into  the 
indirect  social  influences  that  might  be 
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traced  to  onr  system  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  land ;  bat  the  economical 
part  of  the  question  he  has  grasped 
most  completely,  and  supported  by 
most  able  and  practical  reasoning. 

We  must,  we  suppose,  look  for  the 
text  of  the  work,  not  where  the  text 
is  usually  found,  but  at  the  end.  The 
following  sentence,  which  is  almost 
the  concluding  one,  may  be  taken  as 
the  leading  proposition  of  the  work: — 

"  A  powerful  and  widely-ramified  aris- 
tocracy like  that  of  England,  not  resting 
for  support  on  any  oppressive  laws,  and 
enjoying  no  priyileges  but  which  are  for 
the  public  advantage,  is  necessary  to  gire 
stability  and  security  to  the  goyemment, 
and  freedom  to  the  i»eople.  And  onr  laws 
in  regard  to  snooession  being  well  fitted 
to  maintain  such  an  aristocracy,  and,  at 
.the  same  time,  to  inspire  every  other  class 
with  the  ftdl  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise, to  change  them  would  not  be  fool- 
ish merely,  but  criminal, — a  lite  majesti 
against  the  public  interests." — P.  172. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
from  this  remark,  that  any  portion  of 
the  work  is  appropriated  to  a  set  de- 
fence of  government  by  means  of  an 
aristocracy.  By  an  aristocracy  we 
mean  the  deposition  of  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  leisure  and 
education,  as  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  transfer  the  go- 
verning functions  to  the  '^  practicid  " 
men  of  the  trading  and  moneyed  inte- 
rests, and  the  analogous  daims  of 
Chartism,  founded  on  Jack  Cade's 
complaint,  that  the  ^^  king's  conndl 
are  no  good  workmen."  In  England, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  an  aristo- 
cracy— ^that  is,  the  influences  which 
affect  government  and  legislation  will 
emanate  principally  from  that  dass 
which  is  sodally  at  the  head  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  mere  moneyed  aristo- 
cracy, or  one  qualified  by  those  mixed 
ftnd  nndefinable  conditions  which, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  act  to  keep 
down  the  growing  and  eager  ascen- 
dency of  wealth  per  se,  Ainong  the 
safeguards  of  such  an  aristocracy  as 
we  have  described,  not  the  least 
powerful  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws 
discussed  in  the  work  before  ns.  Bfr 
M^CuUoch,  as  we  have  said,  assmnes 
the  importance  to  the  country  of  pre- 
serving the  present  diaracteristics  of 
British  aristocracy ;  and  he  therefore 


proceeds  at  once  to  show  how  the  laws 
on  which  he  treats  operate  for  this 
preservation,  and  to  rebut  the  objec- 
tions advanced  against  them  on  the 
score  of  their  relations  to  other  classes 
of  the  community. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  these 
objections  is,  that  the  laws  in  question 
tend  to  diminish  the  productiveness 
&[  the  land,  and  thereby  inflict  a 
serious  injury  on  the  community  at 
large  ;  that  they  prevent,^  in  many 
instances,  the  landlord  from  granting 
leases  to  his  tenant  beyond  the  term 
of  his  own  life  ;  that  the  tenant,  in 
consequence,  is  not  willing  to  incur 
the  outlay  of  drainage  and  other  expen- 
sive improvements,  because  he  is  not 
secured  by  a  lease ;  while  the  landlord, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  enter  into 
these  expenses,  because  he  does  not 
feel  the  same  interest  in  his  limited 
estate  which  he  would  in  the  nncon* 
ditional  fee-simple. 

Note  first  of  all  the  logic  of  this 
argument.  The  tenant,  it  seems,  will 
not  spend  lus  money  in  draining  with- 
out a  lease.  As,  however,  a  lease 
would  suffice  to  induce  him  so  to  do, 
we  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
landloKl's  estate  for  life,  or  in  tail, 
would  be  at  least  an  equal  induce- 
ment. These  reasoners,  however, 
aver,  that  the  landlord  is  cmly  to  be 
tempted  by  the  unrestricted  fee.  Ac- 
cording to  this  progressive  scale,  it 
might  be  faurly  argued,  that  the  tenant, 
on  becoming  lessee  for  years,  would 
stillrequire  the  landlord's  life-interest ; 
and  the  latter,  when  seised  of  the  fee, 
would  decline  the  requisite  expense, 
except  on  a  guarantee  of  immortality, 
and  justify  himself  by  Horace's  an- 
thority, — 

«  Tanquam 
Sit  proprium  qoidquam  piineto  quod  mo- 

buis  nono 
Permutet  dominos,  et  cedat  in  altera  jura.** 

But  the  general  scope  of  an  argu- 
ment may  be  just,  though  dumsily 
stated  and  falladously  supported.  We 
are,  however,  at  no  loss  for  experi- 
ments on  the  largest  scale  whereby 
to  test  the  theory  here  noticed.  We 
have  English  agriculture,  subjected 
to  a  limited  law  of  entail,  contrasted 
on  the  one  hand  with  Scottish  agri- 
culture, under  a  law  of  perpetual  en- 
tail, and  on  the  other  with  that  of 
France  and  its  conq>iilsory  gavelkind. 


1848.] 


J%e  Imn  of  LoMd. 


Mr  M'Ciinoch  has  taken  an  elaborate 
Tieir  of  tbe  queslioD  in  its  relation  to 
tbe  tillage  of  tbe  soil  in  these  three 
conntrieB  respeetiyely,  more  especially 
in  France,  rtt  find,  from  the  result 
of  his  investigation,  that, — 

'The  STermge  prodnee  per  acre  of  the 
cropf  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in 
good  yean,  has  been  carefdlly  estimated 
at  thirtj-two  bnshels  an  acre,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  under  thirty  bnshels.  Bat 
ID  Fruiee  the  prodnee  of  wheat,  eten  in 
the  lielKst  and  best  enltiTated  depart- 
nentfl,  is  litUe  more,  according  to  the 
ofidai  zetams  and  the  best  private  an- 
tboiities,  than  twenty  bushels  an  acre  ; 
and  at  an  aTerage  of  Uie  entire  kingdom, 
it  hardly  amounts  in  a  good  year  to  four- 
teaa  bashels.  This  resnlt  is  completely 
dedsTte.  It  shows  that  one  acre  of  land 
in  Kngtiad  yirids,  from  its  being  better 
farmed,  eonsiden^ly  more  wheat  than 
two  acres  in  fVance  :  and  if  we  took 
bailey  or  eals,  tomipe,  beef,  or  wool  for 
a  itaadaid,  tbe  difference  in  onr  favour 
weeld  be  seen  to  be  still  greater.  .... 
If  labour  were  taken  for  a  standard  in- 
stead cf  land,  the  result  would  be  still 
mere  m  oar  &Tear«  One  man  and  one 
hone  in  England  produce  more  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  than  three 
nea  and  three  horses  in  France.  La- 
boor  in  the  latter  is  misapplied  and 
wasted."— P.  117. 

Again:— 

"WhUe  two  hnsbaBdmen  in  France 
fsniah  a  sorplus  of  food  above  their  own 
cootoaptioa  adequate  for  okc  individual, 
the  same  number  of  English  husbandmen 
fornix  a  surplus  for  no  fewer  than  four 
iadlvidoals  ;  showing  that,  as  measured 
bj  its  capacity  of  providing  for  the  other 
claases  of  the  population,  English  is  to 
Frendi  agriealtnre  as  four  to  one." — 
P.  121. 


in  Scotland  in  ike  interval,  abd  especially 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  when  entails 
were  most  prevalent,  than  in  England 
or  in  any  other  country  whatever."  — 
P.  71. 

Lord  Karnes,  in  this  respect,  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  sabtle  iugc- 
noitj  in  prophesying  oonnter  to  the 
eyent,  as  distingnishes  Mr  Cobden. 

Tbe  first  part  of  Mr  M'Cnllodrs 
volume  contains  a  cnrsory  historical 
yiew  of  the  earliest  regulations  of  suc- 
cession and  inheritance.  Thus,  at 
p.  16,  he  traces  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, or  preference  of  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  Mosaic  law.  We  are  far 
from  maintaining  that  the  specific  de- 
tails of  the  code  promulgated  on  Sioai 
are  a  model  of  law  for  all  nations ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  such  as  a  wise  human 
law-giyer  would  frame,  and  conse- 
quently more  or  lees  applicable  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  and  differences 
of  social  organisation.  But  we  do 
hold  that  these  laws  indicate  to 
mankind  principles  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  all  times  and  by  all  na- 
tions. Thus,  the  septenniad  release 
of  debts,  the  return  of  every  man  to 
his  possession  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  prohibition  of  interest  upon  loans 
except  to  an  alien,  even  the  poor 
man's  portion  in  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, may  or  may  not  be  regulations 
adapted  to  a  particular  existing  state 
of  society.  But  they  enunciate  a 
principle  of  mercy  and  forbearance 
towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  of 
whic^,  we  fear,  our  political  econo- 
misto  and  commercial  legislators  are 


too  apt  to  lose  sight.    In  conformity 
with  tills  view,  when  we  hear  the 

^  right   of  primogeniture   assailed   as 

So  mnch   for  the   comparison  of  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  (by  the 

French  and  English  agriculture.    Let  ^^y,  where  is  this  much-talked-of 

us  now  torn  to  Scotland :—  la^  of  nature  to  be  found  ?)  we  may 

«Ia  an  Appendix  to  the  '  Sketches  of  safely  appeal  to  the  express  recog- 

the  History  of  Man/  published  m  1774,  nition  by  the  Jewish  law  of  "the 

Lord  Kamea  says,  <  The  quantity  of  land  right  of  the  first-bom  as  the  begm- 

that  is  locked  up  In  ^tland  by  enUils  nmg  of  his  father's  strength,"  to  show 

has  damped  the  growing  q^irit  of  agri-  that  tiie  custom  of  primogeniture  is  at 

coltnie.  There  is  not  produced  BufiBciency  all  events  not  repugnant  to  instinctive 

of  con  at  home  for  our  consumption;  and  justice  or  the  common-sense  of  man- 

*         JTA.__  _.ii   V                        J  ^.^^     ^^^  ^^^  Saxon  law  of  gavel- 


onr  condition  will  become  worse  and 
worse  by  new  entails,  till  agriculture  and 
industry  be  aniuhilated.'  Mow  the  extent 
of  land  under  entail  in  Scotland  has  been 
rertaialy  more  than  doubIed,perhaps  more 
th&a  trebled,  since  this  paragraph  was 
writton,aiid  yet  agiiealtuie  and  manufkc- 
tsres  hate  made  a  more  rapid  progress 


kind  might  be  better  adapted  to  a 
superabundance  of  land  and  a  thin 
population;  the  preference  of  the 
youngest  son,  by  tiie  custom  of  Bo- 
rough-English,  might  well  prevail 
among  the  far  progenitors  of  the 
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Saxon  race  on  the  steppes  of  Scythia,*  aside  by  the  appointment  or  will  of 
when  the  elder  brothers  wonld  be  the  ancestor,  if  possessed  of  the  fee- 
sent  forth  to  roam  over  the  boundless  simple.    Bearing  in  mind  this  distinc- 
plain  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  tion,  we  shall  perceive  the  cause  of 
youngest  remaining  at  home  to  be  the  Mr  M'CuUoch's  error  when  he  says — 
prop  of  his  father's  old  age.     But  in  «  xhe  Furian,  the  Voconian,  and  the 
a  settled  and  cultivated  countx7,'and  Falddian  laws  weie  passed,  the  first  two 
among  an  advanced  people,  we  main-  under  the  republic,  and  the  latter  under 
tain  succession  by  primogeniture  to  Augustus,  to  secure  the  interests  of  child- 
be  the  most  consonant,  as  a  matter  of  ren  by  limiting  the  power  of  fathers  to 
theoiy,  to  the  social  feelings  and  re-  make  settlements  to  theirprejudice."  P.  6. 
qnirements  of  man ;  and  we  think  our  Now,  the  Voconian  law,  so  far  from 
author  has  fully  established  his  posi-  protecting  the  interests  of  children, 
tion  as  to  the  beneficial  diaracter  of  frequently  operated  in   the   case  of 
its  practical  results.  daughters  to  prejudice  them ;— of  this 
In  the  course  of  his  historical  sur-  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
vey,   Mr  M^CuUoch  has  of  course  case  of  Annius  Asellus,  dwelt  upon  by 
touched  on  the  principle  of  succession  Cicero,  in  the  second  action  against 
under    the  Roman    law,  but  more  Verres,  Orat,  L,  c.  41—44.    The  law 
lightly  than  we  should  have  expected  prevented  aU  registered  or  assessed 
in  reference  to  a  system  which  has  (cen^')  citizens  of  Rome  from  appoint- 
entered  so  largely  mto  our  Scottish  ing  a  female  as  their  htsres.    Again, 
law,  and  which  is  still  accepted  as  a  the  Furian  and  Falcidian  laws  were 
model  framework  of  legal  principles  passed  to  secure  the  person  nominated 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Chris-  as  ktsres  from  being  prejudiced  by  the 
tendom.    And  the  slight  notice  taken  excessive  amount  of  legacies  under 
traces  an  analogy  between  the  feudal  the  wUl.  Hence,  if  a  man  died  leaving 
and    civil  principles   of  succession,  only  daughters,  he  was  prohibited  by 
which  we  think  is  altogether  incorrect,  the  Voconian  law  from  appointing  any 
Our  author,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  of  them  as  his  hceres ;  and  the  other  two 
law  of  succession,  appears  to  confound  laws  restrained  him  from  appointing 
in  some  measure  the  Roman  term  a  nominal  hcsres^  and  leaving  his  pro- 
hceres  with  the  English  word  Fteir.  pcrty  to   his  daughters  by  way  of 
The  civilian  ^definition  of  hesres  is  qui  le^ndes  (legaia.) 
ex   testamento  succedit  in  univerium  In  truth,  the  English  notion  of  heir- 
jus  testatori8.    In  Scotland  the  word  ship,  as  succession  by  right  of  blood, 
heir  has  much  the  same  import: —  seems   to    be    entirely   due  to   the 
'*  The  law  deems  it  reasonable,*'  says  northern  nations  and  the  feudal  sys- 
Erskine,  (Jnst,  book  iii.  tit.  8,  §.  2)  tem.    Under  both  systems,  however, 
"  that  every  fiar  shall  have  the  power  it  is  observable  how  the   progress 
by  deed,  during  his  life,  to  declare  of  legislation  and  society  has  been 
who  shall  have  the  lands  after  his  to  increase  the  privileges  and  di- 
death :  and  the  person  so  favoured  is  minish  the  duties  of  the  constituted 
called  the  heirJ*^    Whereas  the  feudid  successor.    For  as,  in  tenure  by  chi- 
notion  of  the  word  heir  preserved  in  valry,  the  heir  was  rather  the  person 
the  English  law,  is  of  one  upon  whom  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  proximity 
the  estate  is  cast,  after  the  death  of  of  blood,  the  lord  might  look  for  the 
his  ancestor,  by  act  of  law  and  right  performance  of  the  military  services, 
of  blood.    In  other  words,  htBres  is  he  than  the  fortunate  acquirer  of  the  pro- 
who  is  appointed  by  the  wUl  of  the  perty,  so  the  Roman  htares  was  re- 
deceased  to  succeed  to  his  civil  rights,  garded  more    in    the  light  of   one 
and,  in  default  of  such  appointment,  on  whom  devolved  the  religious,  dvil, 
the  person  indicated   by  a   certain  and  private  duties  of  the  deceased ; 
general  law.    But  the  Aeu- (in  English  frequently  so  burdensome  that  the 
law)  is  the  next  and  worthiest  of  inheritance  was  altogether  refused, 
blood,  appointed  by  the  common^aw  until  the  heir  was  guarded  by  such 
to  succeed  to  his  ancestor ;  although  laws  as  the  Furian  and  Falcidkn. 
this  rule  of  succession  may  be  set  Whilewearein  the  humour  of  find- 

*  We  suspect  this  custom  may  be  traced  in  the  Scythian  legends  of  Herodotus. 
See  his  4th  book,  chapters  v.,  vi.,  and  x. 
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mg  fkolt,  we  may  notice  a  passage  in 
which  we  think  Mr  M'Calloch  has 
DOC  dealt  fairlj  with  the  English  law. 
It  is  as  follows : —    « 

^  In  one  respect  the  law  of  intestacy 
appears  to  stand  mnch  in  need  of  revi- 
rion.  It  is  interpreted  so  as  to  give,  in 
manj  eases,  more  to  the  eldest  son  than 
the  real  estate  and  his  share  of  the  per- 
s&aaitj.  Sappose,  for  example,  that  a 
p«rsMi  dies  intestate,  leaving  an  estate 
w<>rth  (say)  L.1 00,000,  with  a  mortgage 
xude  by  him  apon  it  for  half  its  value,  ur 
£50,000,  and  leaving  also  ^50,000  of  per- 
:iOBai  property,  in  thos  case  the  real  estate 
is  obviously  worth  only  £50,000  ;  and 
consistently  with  the  principles  previously 
laid  down,  the  eldest  son  should  succeed 
to  the  estate  burdened  with  its  debt, 
and  the  personal  property  be  divided 
aoMHig  the  children  generally.  But  a 
di€iereni  role  has  been  permitted  to  grow 
up.  Ihe  personal  property  of  persons 
dying  intestate  is  the  first  fund  for  their 
debts,  though  secured  upon  their  estates; 
and  it  is  the  surplus  only,  if  there  be  any, 
after  these  debts  are  paid,  that  is  divis- 
ible UDong  the  children,  who,  in  the  above 
case,  wonld  be  entitled  to  nothing.  This 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  a  most  ob- 
jectionable arrangement." — P^  41. 

We  csnnot  see  any  anomaly  here. 
'*  It  is  a  mle  in  equity,"  says  Cruise, 
(Digest^  tit.  xy.  c.  4,)  "  that  where  a 
person  dies,  leaving  a  variety  of  fonds, 
one  of  which  must  be  charged  with  a 
debt,  that  the  fimd  which  received  the 
beii^t  by  the  contracting  the  debt 
shall  make  satis&ction."  This  seems 
to  us  perfectly  just  and  reasonable, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish law.  In  the  case  put  by  Mr 
M^CnllocJi,  the  personalty  of  £50,000 
obvionaly  owes  its  existence  to  the 
mortgage  debt ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
Cairiy  applied  to  the  discharge  of  that 
debt.  But,  easanie  roHonCj  cessat  etiam 
lex;  this  only  applies  where  the  de- 
ceased was  himself  the  mortgager. 
Where  the  lands  came  to  him  mort- 
gaged, his  personal  estate  will  not  be 
liable,  even  though  he  may  have  made 
a  covenant  to  pay  it.  We  may  refer 
the  legal  reader  to  the  judgment  of 
Lord  King,  delivered,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Chief- Justice  Itaymond 
and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  Evelyn 
r.  Evelyn,  2  P.  Wms,  669.  Compare 
Cope  V.  Cope,  1  Salk.  449.  Shafto  v. 
^lafto,  2  P.  Wms.  664. 

Although  the  custom  of  primogeni- 
tors and  the  law  of  entail  exercise  a 
nmilar  influence  on  our  sodal  state,  ye t, 


as  they  may  be  said  in  some  measure 
to  go  by  a  different  path  towards  the 
same  end,  Mr  M^Cnlloch  has  treated 
them  separately.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  he  begins  by  rebutting  Adam 
Smith's  sweeping  denunciation :— "  No- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  the  real 
interest  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one, 
beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children." 
WeaUh  of  Nations,  p.  171. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  says  Mr  M'Cal- 
loch,  ''  we  are  well  convinced  that  much 
of  the  industry  and  of  the  superior  wealth 
and  civilisation  of  modem  Europe,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  cus- 
tom of  primogeniture  in  determining  the 
succession  to  estates  ;  and  that,  were  it 
abolished,  or  superseded  by  the  opposite 
custom  of  equally  dividing  landed  pro- 
perty among  all  the  children,  or  even 
among  all  the  sons,  they  would  suffer 
universally  by  the  change,  the  youngest  as 
well  as  the  oldest ;  while  it  would  most 
seriously  compromise  the  interests  of 
every  other  class." — P.  28. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
having  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  than  the  interest  of  the 
particular  family.  If  a  man  has 
£50,000  a-year  and  five  sons,  it  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  decidedly  more 
conducive  to  "the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number,"  that  each  of  these  five  sons 
should  have  £10,000  a-year,  than  that 
one  should  possess  the  whole,  or  bulk, 
of  the  paternal  property,  and  the  other 
four  be  left  to  buffet  their  way  through 
the  world.  But  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  nation  that  its  aristocracy 
should  be  founded  in  old  families,  for- 
tified and  graced  by  historical  associa- 
tions ;  and  these  are  only  to  be  kept 
up  by  a  devolution  of  their  lands 
according  to  the  feudal  rule.  But,  as 
regards  the  interest  of  the  particular 
family,  it  will  appear  on  consideration 
that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, thb  also  is  most  effectually  pro- 
moted by  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
By  means  of  this  law,  the  main  stock  of 
the  family  is  left  in  its  full  strength  as 
a  nucleus  round  which  the  younger 
branches  are  united,  and  from  which 
their  members  derive  alike  a  great 
portion  of  their  status  in  society,  and 
inducement  to  advance  themselves  in 
their  respective  pursuits ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  professions  of  the 
country  are  exalted  and  dignified  by 
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the  infasion  into  their  ranks  of  men  of 
birth  and  education,  who  are,  at  the 
same  time,  dependent  on  those  pro- 
fessions for  their  advancement.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  as  qnoted  by  Mr 
M'Cnlioch,  forcibly  describes  the  re- 
sults of  the  opposite  system.  ^^  This 
eqaal  division  of  inheritance,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  old  times  of  Saxon 
gavell(ind,  ^^  did  by  degrees  bring  the 
inhabitants  to  a  low  kind  of  country 
living ;  and  families  were  broken ;  and 
the  younger  sons  which,  had  they  not 
had  these  little  parcels  of  land  to  apply 
themselves  to,  wonld  have  betaken 
themselves  to  trades,  or  to  military, 
or  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  employments, 
neglecting  those  opportunities,  wholly 
applied  themselves  to  those  small  divi- 
sions of  land ;  whereby  they  neglected 
the  opportunities  of  greater  advantage 
of  enriching  themselves  and  the  king- 
dom.'* And  if  it  should  be  urged  that 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  could  do  little  more 
than  form  an  ekpriion  judgment  of  the 
social  condition  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Confessor,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  picture  here 
drawn  is  precisely  applicable  to  the 
state  of  France  at  the  present  day, 
and  may  easily  be  traced  to  its  similar 
system  of  partition.  An  important 
public  result  of  the  same  system,  as 
regards  the  landholders  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  as  citizens,  may  also 
be  observed  in  that  country.  The 
large  body  of  landed  proprietors, 
amounting  to  between  four  and  five 
millions,  so  far  from  being  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
inert  and  uninfloential  class  of  the 
whole  community.  They  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes,  and  grumble  accordingly ; 
but  beyond  a  vague  dread  of  aristo- 
cracy— not  unnaturally  founded,  per- 
haps, on  the  traditions  of  the  vexa- 
tious privileges  swept  away  in  1791 — 
they  seem  disposed  calmly  to  acquiesce 
in  all  the  prodamations,  charters,  and 
chimeras  that  may  be  thrust  upon  them 
by  busier  handlers  of  tiie  tools  of 
government,  and  behold  revolutions 
concocted  in  Paris,  and  burstbg  over 
their  heads,  apparently  widiont  the 
remotest  conee^tion  that  it  any  wise 
rests  with  them  to  control  or  guide 
the  convulsion. 

"  It  has  aomeiimetbeen  contended  that 
the  castom  of  primogeniture  is  injarioasy 
from  its  intereatiog  the  leading  familiea 
of  the  country  in  the  support  of  ezpenstve 
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public  efitftblishments,  in  which  their 
yoonger  branches  are  most  commonly 
placed,"— P.  38. 

This  objection  also  Mr  M^Cullocb 
brings  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
shows  that  this  bias,  if  it  ideally  exist, 
is  little  perceptible,  and  that  the  aris- 
tocracy have  shown  much  more  zeal 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  ill- 
paid  ofiQces  of  the  army  and  navy, 
than  to  get  into  their  hands  the  lucra- 
tive situations  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  immediate  interest  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  instance,  to  main- 
tain the  offices  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  the  profits  on  which  were 
estimated  for  compensation  at  sums 
varying,  we  believe,  from  £2500  to 
£1000  per  annum. 

The  law  of  entail  is  traceable  to  the 
same  human  instincts  as  the  law  of 
prifnogeniture.  The  clannish  feelings 
of  the  northern  nations,  their  notion 
of  representation  by  blood,  and  the 
territorial  character  of  their  citizen- 
ship, all  combined  to  produce  an  an- 
xiety to  perpetuate  the  old  stocks  in 
the  homes  of  their  fathers.  Nor  is  this 
desire  of  posthumous  control  over  the 
transmission  of  lands  the  product,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged,  of  an  artificial 
state  of  society.  Man*s  possessoiy 
instinct  essentially  connects  itself  with 
the  fntnre — Serit  arbares  gum  aiteri 
prosirU  saculo.  The  justice  of  grati- 
fying this  wish  by  general  laws  of  the 
community  is  not  more  impeachable 
than  that  of  guarding  the  indefeasible 
possession  of  the  owner  during  his 
lifetime.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how- 
far  the  sanction  of  entails  is  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  nation  in 
general. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  pro- 
gress of  legal  decisions  in  England  has 
been  adverse  to  entails,  and  that, 
although  the  statute  De  Donis  con- 
tinues on  the  statute-book,  yet  it  was 
Kong  ago  rendered  almost  nugatory  by 
the  introduction  of  fines  and  recove- 
ries. Hence  the  term  entail  is  now 
populariy  applied  to  denote  the  strict 
settlement  of  lands,  nnder  provisiouB 
which  prevent  them  from  passing  firom 
the  heirs  to  whom  they  are  limited ; 
this  having  been,  of  old,  the  result  of 
an  entail  property  so  called,  though  it 
now  requires  a  more  complicated  mode 
of  settlmg,  and  can  only  endure  (so  as 
to  reader  the  lands  inaiifiBaWe)  for  a 
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life  or  JU17  nuDiber  of  IiTes  in  being, 
wad  tvrentj-one  years  afterwards. 
This  more  popular  meaning  of  the 
word  entail  is  that  which  Mr  M^Col- 
lijch  follows — his  object  being  to  treat 
01  the  inflaenoe  of  tying  np  lands  from 
alienation. 

Measoriog  the  practice  of  entails 
br  the  rnle  of  utility,  Mr  M'Calloch 
selects  two  points  as  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion. 

"  In  th«  first  place,  it  ie  alleged  in  fii- 
▼«ar  of  eDtails  that  they  stimulate  ezer- 
ti«B  aad  eeoBomy  ;  that  they  hold  oat  to 
iodQjtiy  aod  ambition  the  strongest  and 
safest  excitement  in  the  prospect  of  found- 
ia$  an  imperishable  name  and  a  powerfol 
fainiiy^  and  of  being  remembered  and 
Teaerated  by  endless  generations  as  their 
chief  and  benefactor.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  said  that  entails  form  the  only 
«olid  bolwark  of  a  respectable  aristo- 
craej,  and  preTent  generations  from  being 
fviaed  by  the  foil  j  or  misfortunes  of  an 
iadiTidaaL"— P.  78. 

The  firat  of  these  propositions  is,  no 
dottbt,  partially  true ;  bat  the  motive 
pat  forward  has  not,  we  think,  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  the  force  that 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  attributed  to 
it  Perhaps  the  keenest  accumulators 
4^  wealth  haT«  not  been  those  who 
hare  fixed  their  capital  in  a  landed 
estate.  The  man  of  busioess  habits 
and  jodidons  speculation  is  drawn  to 
make  his  fortnoe  in  obedience  to  a 
passioa  whicb  is  partly  developed,  and 
at  all  events  fostered,  by  the  pursuit 
of  his  life.  It  cannot  be  said  to  arise 
altogether  from  a  notion  of  benefiting 
posterity,  of  being  the  founder  of  a 
house— 4lie  man  of  whom  future  Fita- 
tomkynaee  shall  be  ashamed — that 
John  Tomkins,  merchant,  sets  at 
noQifht  att  the  expostulations  of  self- 
oidttlgenee: 
^Tub*  man  transilias !  tibx  tortA cannabe 

fttltO 

Cseaa  sit  in  tiaoitrot    Veientwmmque 

rvbellom 
Ezhaiet    vapidA    Imam    pioe     ilstilis 

obba!" 

Enomoas  fortunes  were  accumulated 
doing  the  declining  days  of  the  Bo* 
man  republic  But  entails  being  then 
mxknown,  and  the  Boman  noknlity 
having  BO  territorial  position,  these 
Ibrtanes,  nanally  acquired  by  oppres* 
sioa  and  extortion  in  the  provinces, 
were  aqnandered  in  largesses  and  cor* 
nption  at  home.   There  was  no  other 
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way  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  of 
great  wealth  could  establish  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family.  He  could  not,  like 
an  English  gentleman,  connect  his 
name  with  a  landed  estate,  and  extend 
his  influence  by  those  good  offices  and 
local  duties  which  lie  so  immediately 
open  to  a  man  in  that  capacity.  As 
an  almost  necessary  consequence,  he 
sought  for  power  through  the  demo- 
ralisation and  cormptlouof  the  holders 
of  the  suffrage — causes  which  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  By  lavish- 
ing his  gold  in  this  manner,  he  obtain- 
ed, not  only  political  eminence  for  him- 
self, but  also  that  power  which  led 
to  proconsulates  and  proprstorships 
among  his  heirs,  and  thus  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  repairing,  by  fresh 
exactions,  his  diminished  revenues. 

Hence  we  should  rather  view  the 
law  of  entail  as  an  inducement  to  a 
man  to  perpetuate  his  thousands  in 
bioad  acres  than  to  acquire  his  fortune . 
in  l^e  first  instance.  And,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  view,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  more  generally  the 
son  or  other  successor  than  the  archi- 
tect of  the  fortune  himself  who  con- 
verts the  accumulated  wealth  into  this 
permanent  form. 

Mr  M^Culloch*s  second  point — the 
preservation  of  families  by  means  of 
entails — ^is  one  of  wider  interest  and 
more  general  importance.  In  a  bust- 
ling mercantile  community  like  ours, 
we  cannot  too  jealously  guard  any 
institution  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, tends  to  preserve  distinctions 
due  to  something  more  than  mere 
wealth.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  system  of  entails  has  saved 
many  an  ancient  line  from  being 
thrust  from  its  home  of  centuries  to  a 
strange  spot,  and  this  not  only  among 
the  titled  and  wealthy,  but  among  the 
yeomanry  and  ^^  statesmen.*^  In  Eng- 
land, of  course,  a  family  may  fre- 
quently perish  through  the  possession 
of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  passing  into 
the  hands  of  an  nnthxifty  representa- 
tive of  the  line,  as  the  settlements  re- 
quire constant  renewaL  But  in  Scot- 
land the  system  of  perpetual  entail 
exercises  a  much  more  potent  influ- 
ence in  their  behalf.  Mr  M'Calloch, 
though  he  rebuts  many  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Scottish  law,  is 
■evertheleas  anxioas  to  see  it  asaimi- 
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lated  in  a  great  meaflure  to  that  of 
England.  There  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception which  he  wonld  make  to  the 
rale  against  perpetuity  of  entails.  It 
.is  with  regard  to  the  peerage,  in  which 
matter  we  cordially  agree  with  him. 
There  were,  in  ancient  times,  instances 
of  barons  who  were  degraded  from 
their  dignity  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  su^cient  revenue  to  support  their 
hereditary  title.  The  independence 
and  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords 
wonld  be  fdike  maintained  by  an  enact- 
ment enabling,  or  even  obliging,  all 
peers  to  tie  up  by  perpetual  entail  a 
certain  portion  of  their  estates  to 
accompany  the  title.  Such  anoma- 
lies as  that  of  anEarl  of  Buchan  (Lord 
Erskine's  father,  see  Lord  Campbell*s 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors)  living  in  the 
uppermost  flat  of  a  sixteen- story 
house,  would  thereby  be  avoided  with 
considerable  advantage  to  the  national 
interests. 

MrM^Culloch,  therefore,  who  quotes 
Sir  William  Temple  and  Dr  Johnson 
on  the  same  side,  would  preserve  the 
law  of  perpetual  entail  for  the  Scot- 
tish peerage,  and  extend  it  also  to 
that  of  England.  In  other  respects  he 
is,  as  we  have  above  stated,  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
Scottish  law  of  entail.  He  admits, 
liowever,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
existing  entails. 

''These  haye  established  a  right  of 
property  not  only  in  the  aotaal  possessors 
and  their  feunilies,  but,  speaking  gener- 
ally, in  a  wide  circle  of  collateral  heirs ; 
nor  could  the  rights  of  the  unborn  heirs 
be  affected  without  annulling  the  clauses 
in  a  great  number  of  settlements,  and  also 
in  marriage-contracts  and  other  deeds 
inter  «irof.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  pos- 
sible materially  to  relax  the  fetters  of 
entails  with  strict  justice  to  all  parties, 
though  it  might  perhaps  be  slowly  and 
gradually  effected  without  inflicting  any 
Tery  serious  hardship  on  any  individual. 
We  incline  to  think  that  this  might  be 
most  easily  brought  about  by  saving  the 
rights  of  living  heirs  of  entail,  and  of 
such  heirs  as  may  be  bom  under  existing 
marriage-contracts.  The  interests  of  the 
possible  heirs  that  might  be  prejudiced  by 
the  adoption  of  some  such  rule  as  this, 
are  of  so  very  unsubstantial  a  description 
that  they  might  safely  be  neglected." 
A .  78. 

At  the  time  we  write,  a  measure  is  ' 
pending  before  Parliament,  entitled 


ofLcmd,  [July,. 

'*  A  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law 
of  Entail  in  Scotland,'*  and  endorsed 
with  the  names  of  the  Lord- Advocate, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties Mr  M'CuUoch  feels  with  regard 
to  relaxing  the  fetters  of  entail,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  contrivers  of  this  biU 
are  in  nowise  hampered  by  them.  They- 
go  to  work  in  the  most  off-hand  manner 
possible.  A  short  and  unobtrusive- 
looking  bill  is  to  drive  dean  through 
all  the  existing  settlements  and  deeds 
of  tailzie,  with  their  complicated  train 
of  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  as 
if  no  mortal  was  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  estates  were  the  proper 
toys  of  law-makers. 

The  fact  of  the  quantity  of  alienable 
land  diminishing  in  a  commercial 
country,  while  trade  and  population 
are  increasing,  is  no  doubt  a  state  of 
things  which  calls  for  a  remedy,  since 
there  must  at  some  period  or  another 
be  a  failure  of  land  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  realised  fortunes. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  reasonable  and 
practical  observers,  the  difficulty  could 
be  met  by  making  all  future  entails 
subject  to  be  barred  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  England, 
we  should  think  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be  the 
most  just  and  most  expedient  course 
to  introduce  such  a  change,  and  leave 
the  existing  settlements  m  their  con- 
templated perpetuity.  If,  however,  it 
can  be  dearly  established  that  already 
too  mudi  land  is  locked  up  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  that  the  soil 
now  free  from  entail  is  insuffident  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  future 
buyers,  then  we  should  say  that  the 
utmost  care  and  skill  were  required 
in  framing  enactments  which  diould 
adapt  themselves  to  the  justice  of 
particular  cases,  and  should,  as  far 
as  might  be,  save  existing  and  vested 
interests  in  their  delicate  multiplidty 
and  connexion.  If  ever  such  care  and 
skill  were  required,  it  would  be  in  a 
measure  which  interferes  more  exten- 
sively with  vested  rights — ^usually  witb 
good  reason  a  sacred  thine  in  the  ejro 
of  the  law— than  any  which  appears  in 
the  statute-books  of  the  three  king- 
doms. A  statute  to  convert  the  IriSt 
tenants  into  owners  of  the  fee-simple 
of  their  sevoul  holdings,  (a  project 
which  has  been  talked  of,)  would 
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scaroelj  be  a  more  Btartling  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  property  as  they  are 
ssoall  J  recognised.  We  do  not,  how- 
erer,  intend  to  impeach  the  general 
pio  viaons  of  the  bill.  If,  as  we  before 
obsenred,  so  important  a  change  was 
fotmd  to  be  necessary,  it  is  right  to 
siake  it ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  was 
efifected  in  England  by  a  more  gradual 
process — ^the  sobUe  fictions  of  the  la  w- 
coorts,  which  virtually  got  rid  of  the 
statute  De  Donis.'  But  we  can  anti- 
cipate nothing  but  uncertainty  and 
mnltipiied  litigation,  firom  the  appa- 
rently cmde  and  careless  project  now 
before  na. 

An  instance  of  the  loose  wording  of 
this  bill  strikes  the  reader  in  the  very 
first  secUon.  It  proposes  to  enact 
^^  that  where  any  estate  in  Scotland 
ahaO  be  entailed  by  a  deed  of  tailzie, 
dated  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
Mtrdi  one  Uioosand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-e^t,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
heir  <^  entail,  bom  after  the  date  of 
such  taOzie,  being  of  full  age,  and  in 
possesion  of  sndb  entailed  estate  in 
virtue  of  snch  taihue,  to  acquire  such 
estate  mfee-simpley  by  appljring  to  the 
Court  of  Season,  &c."  Now,  what  is 
this  estate  which  the  heir  of  entaU  is 
to  acquire  in  fee-simple  ?  The  estate- 
tail,  for  so  it  is  by  hypothesis.  But  to 
talk  of  acquiring  an  estate-tail  in  fee- 
aimpte  is  nothing  better  than  down- 
right nonsense.  An  estate-tail  is,  by 
t&  origin  of  the  word,  cut  or  carved 
(taillQ  ont  of  the  fee-simple.  You 
may  talk  of  converting  or  enlai^ging 
the'part  into  the  whole,  but  you  can- 
not talk  of  acquiring  the  part  in  the 
entire^  of  the  whole.  This  is  not  all ; 
the  tnll  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res^ 
without  finvouring  us  with  any  sort  of 
definition  of  the  important  phrase, 
^'  heir  of  entaU,*^  in  this  and  oUier 
clauses*  The  same  expression  in 
the  statute  1  Jac.  VII.  c.  82,  has 
already  (see  Sandford^s  JSintotZi,  p. 
231)  given  rise  to  no  small  question- 
isg  ud  litigation,  which  promise  to 
he  renewed  in  abundance  should  this 
measure  pass  into  a  law.  Again,  ner- 
petual  inalienability  is  not  an  incident 
to  an  estates-talL  Lands  merely 
bound  by  what  are  called  the  prohi- 
bitive clauses,  may  be  alienated  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  though  not  by 


a  voluntary  or  (as  the  Scotch  say) 
gratuitous  conveyance.  Tailzies,  how- 
ever, to  which  no  clauses  are  annexed, 
do  not  prevent  the  heir  from  convey- 
ing the  lands  in  any  manner  he 
pleases.  Now,  as  the  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  relax  the  bonds  of  perpetual 
inalienability,  we  presume  that  only 
those  tailzies  which  are  guarded  by 
the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses  are 
within  its  purview.  If  so,  the  general 
expression  *^dced  of  tailzie"  should 
have  been  distinctly  limited.  If  that 
expression  should  be  held  to  compre- 
hend all  deeds  of  tailzie,  which  it  must 
of  course  do  when  taken  by  itself,  then 
the  proposed  act  will  exercise  a  very 
extensive  disabling  power,  by  re- 
stricting the  unlimited  right  of  aliena- 
tion under  tailzies  of  simple  desti- 
nation,* and  the  right  of  alienation 
for  value  under  tailzies  with  prohi- 
bitive clauses  only  introduced,  to  the 
peculiar  form  and  instrument  pointed 
out  by  this  bill,  and  which  we  sup- 
pose was  devised  in  analogy  to  the 
forms  substituted  for  fines  and  reco- 
veries by  the  sUtnte  3  &  4  WiU.  IV. 
c.  74. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Mr 
M'CuUoch  would  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cttltv  of  disturbing  the  devolution  of 
lands  already  limited  in  perpetual 
entail — namely,  by  ^'  saving  the  rights 
of  living  heirs  of  entail,  and  of  heu^ 
bom  under  existing  marriage-con- 
tracts.'* We  think  our  author  has 
not,  in  this  passage,  expressed  him- 
self with  due  legal  perspicuity  and 
precision.  The  phrase  ^*  living  heirs 
of  entail ''  is  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
certain; we  presume  Mr  M^Culloch 
intended  the  living  issue  of  the  heir 
of  entail  in  possession,  and  all  living 
heurs-substitute  and  their  living  issue. 
Again,  what  are  existing  marriage- 
contracts?  Probably  those  marriage- 
contracts  are  intended,  which  are 
annexed  to  marriages  solemnised 
before  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system.  Both  these  suggestions,  as 
we  have  interpreted  them,  might 
with  justice  and  advantage  have 
formed  part  of  the  new  law.  It  is 
true  that  this  would,  at  all  events 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  stop 
short  of  that  assimilation  of  the  Scot- 
tish law  to  the  Eng^h  which  seems 


*  See  Enkme^s  Institute,  B.  ill.  tit.  8,  §§  21-25. 
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to  iiaT«  been  a  great  object  with  the 
framers  of  this  bill.  But  the  two 
systems  would  gradually  correspond ; 
and  we  hold  that  there  is  a  principle 


which  the  first  estate  nnder  the  entail 
is  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  and  the  second  to  his  second 
son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  then. 


of  justice  involved  in  the  upholding    supposing  the  eldest  son  to  die  in  the 


of  contracts  the  objects  of  which  are 
as  yet  unfulfilled.  Where  an  English 
jsettler  has  limited  lands  to  a  man  for 
life,  remainder  to  his  first  and  other 
sons  successively  in  tail,  he  knew,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  settlement, 
that  it  was  liable  to  be  barred  with 
consent  of  the  eldest  son  on  his  coming 
of  age.    But  it  was  not  so  with  a 


lifetime  of  his  father,  the  second  soa 
would  be  both  the  next  heir-substitute 
and  also  the  heir-apparent.  Is  this, 
therefore,  the  only  case  within  the 
act  ?  Scarcely,  we  should  think,  was 
it  so  intended.  Are  we,  then,  to  in- 
terpret the  word  heir-apparent  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  heir-pre- 
sumptive is  generally  used ;  and  must 


Scotch  settler  who  executed  a  deed  of    we  suppose  that  the  cases  indicated 


tailzie  to  several  brothers  as  successive 
heirs- substitute ;  and  the  legislature 
has  no  right,  without  the  gravest 
public  cause,  to  step  in  and  de^t  his 
intention. 

But  the  bill,  though  intending  to 
give  far  greater  liberty  to  the  owner 
of  an  entailed  estate  than  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch  does,  or,  as  we  think,  is  consistent 
with  justice,  sets  about  affording  him 
aid  in  the  most  ambiguous  and  misty 
manner  conceivable.  The  2d  danse 
-enacts  that  the  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session, bom  after  the  date  of  the  act, 
may  disentiul  in  the  manner  provided 
i>y  the  act ;  and  an  heir  of  entail  bom 
t»efore  the  date  of  the  act  may  simi- 
larly disentail,  ^'  with  the  consent  (and 
not  otherwise)  of  the  heir-substitute 
next  in  succession,  and  heir- apparent 
■onder  the  entail  of  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion," he  being  bom  after  the  date  of 
ihe  act,  and  capable  of  contracting. 

We  should  recommend  the  tenant 
la  tsdi  to  be  very  cautious  how  he 
attempts  to  '^  acquire  his  estate  in 


are  those  in  which  there  is  no  issue 
under  the  first  entail,  and  therefore 
the  next  heir-substitute  is  what  we 
should  call  heir- presumptive  to  the 
person  in  possession  ?  If  so,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  numerous  cases  where 
there  is  issue  to  take  under  the  exist- 
ing estate-tail  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  the 
issue  in  tail  is  altogether  foi^tten  by 
this  act,  and  that  the  person  whose 
consent  is  required  is  merdy  the  oext 
heur-snbstitute  in  any  case  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  thmk  this  Uie  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  unfortunate 
clause,  but  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
it  will  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law. 
A  further  ambiguity,  however,  arisee 
with  respect  to  this  term  heir-appa- 
rent, from  its  having  a  peculiar  tech« 
nical  meaning  in  the  Scottish  law. 
"  He  who  is  entitled,"  says  Erskinei 
*'  to  enter  heir  to  a  deceased  ancestor 
is,  before  his  actual  entry,  styled,  botk 
in  our  statutes  and  by  our  writers, 
apparaU  keir.^*  If  the  bill  intend! 
any  reference  to  this  legal  acceptation 


fse-simple"  under  the  provisions  of    of  the  phrase,  we  can  only  understand 


this  chuise.  He  is  to  obtun  the  con- 
sent of  the  heir-substitnte  next  in  suc- 
cession. So  far  his  course  is  dear. 
But  tiie  same  person  is  also  designated 
by  the  term  ^^  hdr-apparent  under  the 
entail  of  the  heir  in  possession."  Now, 
is  this  a  qualification  of  the  general 
term  *'*'  heir-substitnte  next  in  succes- 
sion," and  must  such  person,  under 
4he  act,  be  also  heur-apparent  ?  If  so, 
what  is  the  particular  qualification 
Kquired  of  him  under  the  expression 
**« heir-apparent?"  Adhering  to  the 
nse  of  the  phrase  in  popular  language, 
we  mnst  take,  as  the  only  drcum- 
etances  under  which  the  next  heir- 
enbetitute  and  the  heir-apparent  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  case  in 


the  person  whose  consent  is  reqaiiied, 
to  be  such  person  as,  bdng  next  heir- 
substitute,  would,  on  the  imm^lftlf^ 

decease  of  the  possessor,  be  his  appa- 
rent heir,  or  entitled  to  enteib  on  the 
lands.  This,  again,  shuts  out  all  those 
estates  where  the  possessor  has  issue 
in  tail,  and  would,  consequently,  limit 
the  operation  of  the  bill  to  exceptional 
cases.  We  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  convince  our  readers  that  this  danse 
is  not  likely  to  set  firee  many  entailed 
estates  in  Scotland—at  all  events,  not 
without  a  chaos  of  litigation,  in  which 
the  elements  of  profit  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  range  themsdves  on  the  dde 
of  the  lawyers. 
The  pemon  whose  consent  is  to  be 
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obtained  (m^oerer  that  mysterious 
person  may  be)  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  be  bom  after  the  date  of  the  act. 
In  conformity  with  this  principle,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  where  the 
next  heir-sQhslitnte  shall  have  been 
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endeaToured  to  establish,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem  followed  in  this  country,  than  this 
law.  It  is  therefore  lucky  that  it  is  now 
no  noirelty.  It  has  been  established  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  so  that  we  may 
trace  and  exhibit  its  practical  iofluenco 


bom  before  tint  date,  then  it  should     V?^  ^  condition  of  the  eztenaiye  popa- 

be  necees»7  to  obtata  the  consent  of  i''ZimiT  .  o)-'' "'^"*"'°-    ^"'^'! 

*i^  «*cr»  .w^.^..   ^^*i*\^  4.^*1;  experiment  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but 

tiie  irst  pereon  entitled  to  take  per  when  made  is  iuTaluable.  And  if  its  result. 

Jiff  mam  dom^  who  sbail  be  bom  after  ghould  confirm  the  conclusions  already 

this  date,  together  with  the  consent  of  come  to,  it  will  go  far  to  estoblish  them 

all  tboee  who  are  to  take  before  him.  on  an  unassailable  basis.**— P.  80-81. 

We  have  aiready  seen  how  these 
results  may  be  traced  in  the  state  of 
French  agricaltare.  They  may  also, 
we  think,  be  discerned  in  the  relative 
position  which  the  landholders  of 
France  bear  to  other  classes  in  the 
social  scale.  These,  numbering  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions,  ongfat, 
as  a  class,  to  constitute  the  leaders  of 
the  nation.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  inert 
and  nninflaential  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, having  apparently  had  little 
or  no  voice  in  the  two  revolutions 
which  have  swept  over  their  heads 
within  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  as 
little  in  the  erection,  maintenance,  or 
downfall  of  the  Throne  of  the  Barri- 
cades. It  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  continue  to  accept 
every  thing  which  the  clubs  of  Paris 
are  willing  to  force  upon  them.  As 
tax-payers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
it  can  hardly  suit  them  to  be  propa- 
gandists ;  as  men  who  have  somethmg 
to  lose,  they  will  not  readily  give  in 
to  the  dictatorial  vagaries  of  Ledm 
BoUin.  If,  however,  they  would  hold 
their  own,  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  up 
and  doing.  France  has  been  governed 
by  a  minority  before  now. 

We  have  always  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  that  it  raises  up  a  prin- 
ciple of  social  rank  antagonistic  to 
that  of  mere  wealth.  In  France,  the 
constant  subdivision  and  transfer  of 
land  breaks  down  this  influence,  and 
causes  land  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
marketable  article  and  equivalent  for 


The  third  danae,  however^  introduces 
a  new  form  of  protection  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  merely  enacts  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  consent  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  heirs-snbstitnte  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, (the  blank  left  for  the  number 
was  filled  np  with  the  word  **  three  " 
IB  comnittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moBs.  Nothing*  said  abont  the  issue 
ra  UtI,  as  before. 

Where  the  main  eaactments  of  the 
bin  are  so  inoomprehensible,  it  is  nse- 
le»  to  dwell  oa  its  details.  We  can 
only  say,  thai  wfaattever  evils  may  be 
shown  to  exist  wader  the  present  law, 
they  w31  not  only  ftul  to  be  cured,  but 
mast  be  aggravated  tenfold,  by  sich  a 
piodaet  of  off-haod  legislation— 

"  Sent  before  its  time 
foto  thitbreaihiBg  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
Aad  tbift  10  lamny  and  onlMkioiiable,** 

that  it  most  necessarily  die  of  its  own 
deformity,  nniess  the  law-courts  will 
Ikk  it  into  shape  by  theur  decluons, — 
a  shape  (as  it  must  be)  in  which  its 
own  parents  would  not  know  it  again. 
The  law  of  real  property  in  France 
exhibits  a  system  so  disdnctly  anta- 
gonistic to  onr  English  and  Scottish 
law  of  entaH,  that  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  attention  with  which  Mr 
M'CnUoch  has  inyestigated  its  in- 


fo the  law  of  Fnmee,  a 
duld  may  dispose  at 
pliiasTe  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  tha 
child  takeritug  the  other  moiety  as  legi- 
tim,  or  matter  of  right ;  a  person  baring 
two  chaldioB  eaa  only  dispose  of  a  third 
part  of  his  property  ;  and  those  baring 
more  than  two  most  diride  three-fourths 
of  their  property  equally  amongst  them, 
oae-foorth  part  beiug  all  that  is  then  left 
at  their  disposaL  When  a  father  dies  in- 
testate, his  property  is  equally  divided 
among  his  children,  without  respect  to  eex 
orceaiority.  Kothingcaa  be  more  dis- 
tinctly oppsaeA  to  the  princ^ries  wehave 


money. 

**  In  countries  where  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, families  become  identified  with 
estates — the  family  representing  the  es- 
tate, and  the  estate  the  fimily.  The 
wealth  and  consideration  o^Joyed  by  the 
lattor  depend  npoa,  and  are  intimately 
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connected  with,  the  possession  of  the  lands 
which  have  descended  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.  They  estimate  their  Talae  by 
another  than  a  mere  pecuniary  standard. 
They  are  attached  to  them  by  the  oldest 
and  most  endeariog  associations ;  and  they 
are  seldom  parted  with  except  under  the 
most  painful  circumstances.  Hence  the 
perpetuity  of  property  in  England  in  the 
same  families,  notwithstanding  the  limit- 
ed duration  of  entails ;  great  numbers  of 
estates  being  at  this  moment  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  ancestors  acquired  them  at  or 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  But  in  France 
such  feelings  are  proscribed.  Estates  and 
families  have  there  no  abiding  connexion ; 
and  at  the  demise  of  an  individual  who 
has  a  number  of  children,  his  estate  can 
hardly  escape  being  subdivided.  And 
this  effect  of  the  law  tends  to  imbue  the 
proprietors  with  corresponding  sentiments 
and  feelings.  *  Non  seulement,'  says  M. 
De  Tocqueville,  '  la  loi  des  successions 
rend  difficile  aux  families  de  conserver 
intacts  les  memes  domaines,  mais  elle  leur 
dte  le  d^ir  de  le  tenter,  et  elle  les  en- 
traine,  en  quelque  sorte,  ^  coopdrer  aveo 
elle  k  leur  propre  mine.*  " — P.  86-86. 

But  MrM*Calloch  dwells  morepar- 
ticolarly  on  the  injorious  effects  to 
agriculture  from  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  land  into  small  properties.  He 
shows  that  a  small  proprietor  is  not 
so  efficient  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  a 
tenant,  in  which  doctrine  Arthur 
Young  had  preceded  him.  He  shows, 
also,  that  the  subdivision  of  properties 
leads  to  the  subdivision  of  farms,  and 
urges  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good 
farming  on  small  patches  of  land.  Of 
the  miseries  of  an  agricultural  system 
carried  on  by  small  farmers  on  petty 
holdings,  we  have  already  a  sufficient 
example  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  the  progress  of 
things  in  England  has  too  much  swal- 
lowed up  those  little  farms  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  acres,  which  at  one  tijQe 
were  common  over  the  country.  Not 
but  what  capital  is  employed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  on  ^ese  little  hold- 
ings— but  where  there  is  a  general  sys- 
tem of  good- sized  farms,  an  intermix- 
ture of  smaller  farms  is  not  attended 
with  injurious  effects  proportional  to 
those  which  arise  where  the  whole  of 
the  land  is  split  up  into  minute  parcels. 
And  then  small  farmers  furnish  a  link 
between  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry, 
which  it  is  useful  to  maintain,  cheeriog 
the  poor  man's  lot  by  pointing  out  to 
him  a  path  by  which  he  may  advance 


from  the  position  of  a  day-labourer  to 
that  of  an  occupier  of  land.  On  the 
same  principle  we  are  rejoiced  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  extension  of  the  al- 
lotment system ;  although  it  would 
have  a  still  more  beneficial  effect,  we 
think,  if  the  land  was  granted  in  the 
shape  of  a  croft  about  the  cottage, 
thus  givLug  the  tenant  a  greater  inte- 
rest, and  more  individual  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship, than  when  his  piece  of 
land  is  packed,  along  with  a  number 
of  others,  into  a  mass  of  unsightly 
patches. 

In  connexion  with  the  small  hold- 
ings in  Ireland,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  subdivision  of  the 
land  results  mainly  from  the  practice 
of  sub- letting;  and  this  again  has 
arisen  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
practice  of  granting  long  leases, 
the  want  of  which  in  England  has 
served,  among  many  other  things,  for 
an  outcry  against  the  landlords.  Mr 
M^Culloch  has  pointed  out  the  evils  of 
too  long  leases  on  the  farming  tenant, 
that  they  superinduce  a  sense  of  se- 
curity which  easily  degenerates  into 
indolence.  But  the  influence  on  Ire- 
land is  even  worse,  by  breaking  up 
the  land  into  small  patches,  on  which 
the  occupier  can  but  just  maintain 
himself,  paying  an  exorbitant  rent  to 
the  middleman.  For  it  is  not  the 
eager  demand  for  land  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry,  as  we  sometimes 
hear,  that  has  produced  this  subdivi- 
sion 0%  the  land,  but  the  subdivision 
that  has  produced  the  demand,  by 
putting  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  a  class  who  are 
unable,  through  want  of  skill  and 
capital,  to  carry  it  on ;  who  cannot, 
therefore,  furnish  employment  for  the 
labourers,  and  thus  drive  th^m  to 
grasp  at  little  parcels  of  laud  as  their 
only  means  of  securing  a  wretched 
subsistence ;  and  this  security,  as  wo 
know,  has  more  than  once  proved  but 
a  fancied  one,  as  in  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

While  we  are  on  tMs  subject,  wo 
may  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
very  able  pamphlet  by  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, on  Irish  matters,  which, 
though  we  believe  it  has  never  been 
publuhed,  has  had  an  extensive  pri- 
vate circulation.  We  allude  to  ^^  An 
Address  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Landlord  and 


1848.]  The 

Tenant  Question,  by  Warren  H.  R. 
Jackson,  Esq.*^    llie  work,  thoagh 
somewhat  tinged  with  the  hard  poli- 
tico-economical   school,    is   written 
with  great  shrewdness  of  thought  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  the 
honourable  House.     The  writer,  in 
discussing  the  vexed  question  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  fuUy  coincides  with 
the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr  M'CuUoch.      ''This,"  he  says, 
(speaking  of  the  subdivision  of  land) 
"  is  one  of  the  monster  grievances  of 
Ireland,  and  you  wiU  do  little  good 
unless  you  abate  it."    This   abate- 
ment he  would  bring  about  mainly 
by  prospective  laws,  as  by  placing  all 
contracts  for  subletting  hors  la  loi^ 
and  so  taldng  away  from  the  first 
lessee  all  power  of  recovering  his  rent 
from  the  actual  tenant.    Weoannot 
bnt  think  that  this  would  be  found  a 
most  salutary  enactment.    It  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  occupier  is 
responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  free- 
hold by  the  power  of  distress  vested 
in  the  latter,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
he  should  be  relieved  from  the  liability 
to  pay  two  rents — a  liability  which  it 
is  manifest  no  good  fanner  would  in- 
cur, but  which  the  squalid  ravager  of 
the  soil  in  Ireland  is  always  eager 
for. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  further 
legislative  enactment  is  required  in 
Lilandi,  and  that  administrative  wis- 
dom must  do  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  ytc  Jackson,  however,  shows 
that  there  are  such  deep-seated  evils 
in  Irebmd  as  cannot  be  cured  except 
by  the  direct  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  we  think  he  expects  too 
much  from  the  Sale  of  Encumbered 
Estates  BilL  An  extensive  change 
of  proprietorship  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  a  great  evil  in  Ireland. 
There  is  an  attachment  in  general  to 
the  *'  ould  stock"  among  their  poorer 
neighbonrs,  which  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  jealousy  and  prejudice 
agahist  the  new  comers  who  displaced 
thenu  And  this  prandice  would  of 
itself  nentndise  any  efforts  forimprove- 
ment  which  tiie  kwdlord  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  make--although, 
in  most  cases,  we  should  not  expect 
mndi  effort  in  this  direction  from  a 
stranger  mortgagee,  often  an  unwill- 
ing purchaser,  who  would  naturally 
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be  anxious  to  contract  with  those 
parties  from  whom  he  could  obtain  his 
rents  with  least  trouble,  leaving  them 
to  deal  with  the  land  as  they  liked, 
and  thereby  continuing  and  increasing 
the  odious  middleman  system. 

Mr  M'Culloch  does  not  confine  his 
examination  of  the  compulsoiy  parti- 
tion in  France  to  its  infinence  on 
agriculture.  He  has  discerned  certain 
political  efiTects  of  that  and  the  con* 
comitant  system  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
with  a  precision  whidi  subsequent 
events  have  elevated  into  a  sort  of 
prophecy.  The  preface  to  his  work  is 
dated  December  1847,  and  the  work 
was  published,  we  believe,  early  in 
January.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
grounds  for  classing  the  following  pas- 
sage with  those  anticipations  which 
are  made  after  the  event : — 

"  The  aristooratical  element  is  no  longer 
to  be  foond  in  French  society  ;  and  the 
compulsory  diyision  of  the  soil,  while  it 
prevents  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy, 
impresses  the  same  character  of  mobility 
Qpon  landed  possessions  that  is  impressed 
on  the  families  of  their  occapiers.  Hence 
the  prevalent  want  of  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  present  order  of  things 
in  France.  What  is  there  in  that  country 
to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  a 
revolutionary  movement !  Monarchy  in 
France  has  been  stripped  of  those  old  as- 
sociations and  powerful  bulwarks  whence 
it  derives  almost  all  its  lustre  and  sup- 
port in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
throne  stands  in  solitary,  though  not 
nnenried  dignity,  without  the  shelter  of 
a  single  eminence,  exposed  to  the  f^Il 
force  of  the  furious  blasts  that  sweep 
firom  every  point  of  the  surrounding 
level.  There  is  nothing  intermediate, 
nothing  to  hinder  a  hostile  minority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  at  once  sub- 
verting the  regal  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  changing  the  reigning  dynasty." 
—P.  132-133. 

Scarcely  was  the  printer's  ink  diy 
on  this  passage  when  the  Throne  of 
the  Barricades  was  gone.  We  have 
given  our  author  full  credit  for  his 
sagacity  in  penetrating  into  the  future, 
but  we  think  it  would  puzzle  him  to 
foretell  what  is  to  come  next.  We 
are  ^posed  to  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther an  aristocracy  could  have  pre- 
served the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  own  country 
William  of  Nassau  and  George  of 
Bnmswick  mauitained  their  crowns  by 
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the  aid  of  powerfal  sectioiM  of  the 
nobilitj.  Bnt  the  revdations  which 
gare  them  those  crowns  were  not  the 
volcanic  oatborsts  of  popular  force. 
Under  svch  outbursts,  no  successful 
usurper,  no  "Hero-king,**  no  sove- 
reign  by  the  will  of  the  people,  has 
been  able  to  devise  a  principle  which 
ahall  establish  his  throne  in  secnritj, 
and  serve  in  the  stead  of  that  prestige 
of  old  hereditary  succession,  that 
grand  feudal  idea  of  kingly  right, 
wbich  is  the  essential  foontain  of 
the  reverence  that  guar^  royalty. 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  confirmed 
his  sovereignty  by  means  of  the 
inflnenoe  exerted  upon  interested 
officials.  Ko  sooner  was  his  power 
shaken  in  its  nnstable  equilibrium 
than  the  men  whom  his  gold  bad 
bought  rushed  to  worship  the  rising 
sun  of  the  young  Republic  Napo- 
leon, before  him,  would  have  built  up 
a  similar  power  on  military  gloir : 
his  doom  was  sealed  when  his  eagles 
turned  from  the  field  of  Leipsic. 
Cromwell  employed  religious  fanati- 
cism to  the  same  end :  the  fanaticism 
lasted  his  time ;  but  we  will  venture 
to  say  that,  had  he  lived,  his  pro- 
tectorate would  not  have  reached  the 
seventeen  years  allbtted  to  the  demo- 
cratic King  of  the  French. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that,  after 
all,  the.  system  of  compulsory  parti- 
tion will  foil  to  guard  what  has  since 
become  the  French  Republic: — 

^  Bniy  though  it  were  possible,  which 
it  ia  noi^  to  obyiate  the  misehieyons 
inflaenee  of  the  French  and  other  pUne 
for  preventing  the  increase  and  con- 
iinnanoe  of  property  in  the  same  families, 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
they  will,  in  time  to  come  as  hitherto, 
wholly  fail  in  their  grand  object  of  per- 
petuating the  ascendancy  6f  the  demo- 
cracy. In  old  settled  and  fully  peopled 
eonntries,  where  the  balk  of  the  popnla- 
lion  IB  necesiarily  poor  and  dependent, 
an  aristocracy  is  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  a  free  system  of  goTemment — 
'  II  importe  k  tons  les  peuples  qni  ont  la 
pr(^tention  de  deyenir  on  de  roster  pais- 
aants,  d'avoir  une  aristocratie,  c'est-^-dlre 
nn  corps  h^r^dltaire  on  non,  qui  conserre 
et  perpetue  les  traditions,  donne  de 
I'esprit  de  suite  h  la  politique,  et  se  rone 
it  Part  le  plus  difficile  de  tons,  qu' 
at^ourd^ui  cependant  tout  le  monde 
croit  savoir  sans  TaToir  appris,  eelui  do 
gpuTemer.   Un  penple  sans  aristocratie 
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ponrra  briller  dans  les  leiirw  et  les  arts, 
maJB  sa  gloire  politique  me  semble 
devoir  Hre  passagere  comme  un  m^teore.*^ 
Chevalier,  Lettra  $ur  VAvurique,  iL 
379,"  pp.  171,172. 

We  have   already  said  that  we 
think  England  certahi  to  have  aa 
aristocracy  of  some  description.    The 
ambition  of  the  people  to  advance 
themselves  individually  in  the  sociid 
scale  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  high 
value  being  set  upon  those  advanced 
positionst  and  will  tend  to  make  them 
thefnlenna  from  whkh  the  country  is 
governed.     And   we   can   conceive 
nothing  more  fatal  to  onr  national 
organisation  than  the  result  which 
would  follow  mdirectly  from  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws.    It  may  be  sup- 
posed at  first  sight  that  no  very  vital 
question  is  involved  here.     Let  those 
who  suppose  so,  take  a  view  of  the 
probable  condition  of  society  which 
would  ensue.    These,  and  other  so- 
called  feudalities,  being  swept  away^ 
land  becomes  a  commercial  article, 
according  to  the  desure  of  the  pluto- 
cratic retormers.    Estates  are  trucked 
abont  in  the  maricet  like  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  constantly  changing  hands^ 
their  owners  have  little  connexion 
with  them  or  the  people  that  live  on 
them,  regarding  them  merely  in  the 
light  of  so  much  realised  capital.    The 
old  families  gradually  become  dis- 
possessed ;  mere  wealth  is  recognised 
as  the  sole  qualification  for  rank  and 
infiuence;   and  the  leading  dass  in 
the  state  is  composed  of  men  who  am 
an  aristocracy  by  virtue  of  ready 
money.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  under- 
value the  enteiprlse,  integrity,  and 
industry  of  our  meonchant  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen.    Bnt  we  will 
say  that  when  we  meet  with  a  man, 
as  we  often  do  among  those  dasses, 
endowed   with    a    broad  range    of 
thought  and  high  and  noble  aims, 
we  regard  him  as  possessing  these 
qualities  not  as  a  consequence,  but 
in  spite  of  a  oosnnereial  training. 
The  immediate  efiects  of  snch  train- 
ing are  to   narrow  the  mind  and 
cramp  the  soul,  not  in  respect  of 
domestic  and  sodal  life— for  in  these, 
perhaps,  the  middle  classes  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  other — ^bvt  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the   statesman   and   the 
politidan. 
In  these  times,  it  seems  to  be  com- 
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manly  mppowd  tkift  &]egidator-4fte 
»  poet — mtuekm-j  mom  fit.  There  is  » 
eotain  kmd  of  tnuning,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  eertahi  cast  of  tbongfat,  which 
are  reqnisites  for  statesmen  as  a  dass, 
as  nrach  as  hk  legal  reading  for  a  Uw- 
jcr,  or  his  apprenticeship  fora  handi- 
cnflsauB.  Statesmen,  however,  have 
to  deal  with  practical  matters ;  and 
therefore  we  think,  as  we  hare  before 
said,  that  wliile  the  predominance  fA 
these  requisites  in  tiie  legish&tnre  is 
essential  to  good  government,  there 
may  with  adyantage  at  the  same  time 
he  a  eertaiii  admixtnie  of  the  men 
practisallj  Tersed  in  oomnMeroe  and 
mamifiutafeL  Bat  this  should  be  al« 
ways  a  snhnrdinate,  not  a  leading,  de- 
ment in  tin  principles  which  regalate 
tiie  aniiainistfation  of  gorenunent — 
We  lepeaty  that  tiie  eoonting-hotise, 
the  loan,  tad.  the  anvil,  are  not  the 
hast  sdioois  for  legislators.  For  that 
ofice,  a  man  requires  leisure  and  edu- 
cation. We  shall  l)e  told  that  a 
**Squirs'*  is  not  necessarily  an  edn- 
catMl  man.  We  do  not  maintain  that 
he  Is.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
cannot  well  have  an  education-test, 
go  to  the  class  in  which,  as  a 
we  find  the  highest  and  most 
eslarged  form  of  education ;  and  we 
hcfieve  that  this  qualification  can, 
without  question,  he  claimed  for  tiie 
kisareHcIaas,  or  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land. La  the  second  place,  it  should 
he  remembered,  that  if  the  squire  is 
•not  always  individnaUy  what  we 
should  call  an  educated  man,  he  yet 
imbibes  has  thoughts  and  notions  from 
those  who  are  such,  who  give  tone  to 
the  society  in  which  he  moves.  In 
investagating  the  characteristics  of 
classes,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  onr  general 
rules  will  force  themselves  upon  oar 
attention.  Tet,  in  good  truth,  we  be- 
lieve that  almost  all  the  individual 
examples  which  can  be  cited  will  bear 
out  our  estimate.  The  highest  con- 
tributions to  the  legislature,  on  the 
part  of  the  middle  or  commercial 
classes,  have  been  the  shrewd  practi- 
cal men  of  business,  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Mr  Hawes.  As  for  the  Cobdens 
and  Brights,  tt  hoc  genus  onrne^  their 
only  motive  principle  appears  to  be 
the  interests  of  Aly  Shop.  Their  no- 
tion of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  British 
prosperity,  is  nothing  but  low  wages, 
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high  profits,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  call* 
coes. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  (Off.  L  42,)  in 
which  he  reprobates,  more  or  less,  all 
commercial  pursuits,  in  respect  of  their 
operations  on  the  moral  insight  of 
man,  and  finishes  with  the  praise  of 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  in  these  words : 
^^  Omnium  rerum  ex  quibus  aliqaid 
acquiritur,  nihil  est  agriculture  melius, 
nihil  nberiiis,  nihil  dnkuus,  nihil  homine 
libero  diguiiis.'*  In  this  country  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  go  along 
with  the  feelings  of  the  old  Boman 
republican  on  these  points.  But 
though  we  have  already  expressed 
onr  high  sense  of  the  social  and  do- 
mestic virtues  of  the  middle  or 
trading  classes,  yet  we  are  most  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  our  position, 
that  the  shop  is  the  worst  possible 
preparation  for  the  senate.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  talk  abroad  about 
earnest  workers,  drones  of  the  hive, 
and  so  forth.  By  all  means,  let  every 
man  work  who  is  fit  to  work.  But  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable, 
that  every  man  should  work  for  gain. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  a  dass 
^dowed  with  leisure  is  indispensable, 
not  only  for  the  grace  and  civilisation, 
but  even  for  the  moral  well-being  of 
a  community.  That  money  should 
become  the  one  grand  loadstar  of 
thought  and  action  is  the  bane  of 
those  societies  where  the  pursuit  of 
money  is  the  general  employment; 
but  where  there  is  such  a  leisure-class 
as  we  hare  spoken  of,  forming  the 
topmost  rank  of  a  nation  otherwise 
chiefly  mercantile,  there  are  number- 
less influences  derived  from  it  which 
percolate  through  the  underlying 
masses,  and  check  or  modify  the 
exclusive  reverence  for  wealth  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  prone. 
Even  a  mere  blind  respect  for  rank  or 
titie  exalts  the  mind  immeasurably  as 
compared  with  mammon- worship. 

'  ''hile  on  the  subject  of  our  leisure- 
class,  which  is  pretty  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  landed  gentry,  we  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence  a  subject  in 
connexion  with  which  the  outcry 
against  "  the  drones  of  the  hive"  is 
frequently  introduced.  Wo  refer  to 
the  Game-Laws.  The  whole  question 
of  these  laws  has  been  so  fully  discuss- 
ed in  a  recent  Number  of  this  maga- 
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zine,  that  we  will  not  attempt  in  any 
way  to  open  that  controversy.  Bat 
they  are  so  commonly  coupled  with 
the  Laws  of  Entail  as  *^  feudalities," 
and  as  interfering  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  land  acco^ng  to  "  commercial 
principles,"  that  we  could  not  alto- 
gether omit  the  mention  of  them.  We 
will  at  this  time  only  observe,  that  the 
denunciation  of  the  Game-Laws  is  a 
part  of  the  crusade  which  Hard- Cash, 
that  arrogant  monopolist  who  bears  no 
brother  near  his  throne,  is  waging 
against  all  other  objects  of  interest  or 
devotion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
laws  are  of  minor  importance  because 
they  i*elate  to  the  amusements  of  any 
portion  of  the  community.  They  may 
derive  their  importance  from  that  cir- 
cumstance as  tending  to  raise  up  some- 
thing which  shall  cope  with  the  lust  of 
gold.  Tlie  game-preserving  interest 
is  worth  maintenance  if  only  as  clash- 
ing with  mammonism. 

While  the  brawlers  about  "improve- 
ment" and  *^progi*ess,"areheaping  their 
meaningless  abuse  upon  feudalities, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they 
purpose  to  do  with  that  greatest  feu- 
dality of  all,  the  Crown  ?  Already 
there  are  symptoms  of  an  intention  to 
take  that  matter  in  hand.  Mr  Cobden 
and  some  of  his  Calibans  have  t^ed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  about  cur- 
tailing the  "barbarous  splendour"  of 
the  throne.  They  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing  about  the  historical  asso- 
ciation and  constitutional  truths  em- 
bodied in  the  ancient  appendages  of 
royalty.  How  should  they?  They  want 


somebody  to  look  after  the  police,  and 
take  care  that  no  one  robs  their  till ; 
that  is  their  idea  of  government.  They 
want  a  man  (some  of  them  being 
willing  to  allow  him  a  small  salary, 
though  othera  think  that  it  does  not 
pay)  to  preach  to  the  masses,  and  tell 
them  not  to  steal,  and  to  be  content 
with  their  wages ;  that  is  their  idea  of 
the  church.     We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  tone  of  thought  preva- 
lent among  the  Manchester  school  Is 
destined  yet  to  lead  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land.   And  we  are  the  less  incUned  to 
look  forward  tO'such  a  national  debase- 
ment when  we  find  so  enlightened  an 
advocate  of  free-trade  policy  as  Mr 
M^Culloch — ^the  advocate  of  a  theory 
which  we  hold  to  be  erroneous,  but  not 
the  selfish  and  greedy  clamourer  for 
the  ^ain  of  himself  and  his  class — thus 
coming  forward  to  vindicate  the  laws 
which  preserve  the  hereditary  charac- 
ter of  our  aristocracy,  which  lend  so 
efficient  an  aid  in  shielding  us  from 
the  crushing  tread  of  mammonism, 
and  in  preventing  "  commercial  prin- 
ciples" ^m  introducing  the  ledger 
and  day-book  into  our  manor  houses, 
and  the  counter    into  our  farmers' 
parlours.   In  this  view  we  most  heart- 
ily thank  our  author  for  his  noble  and 
energetic  contribution  to  our  National 
Defences  at  the  present  time ;  and  as 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  he  has  so 
powerfully  handled,  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  him  without  expressing  a- 
hope  that  we  may  before  long  listen 
to  him  again  "  on  the  same  side." 
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LIFE  IN  THE   "PAR  WEST." 
PART  n. 

[Th€  icftder  is  informed  tliat  '*  Life  in  the  Far  West  *'  is  no  Jleiion.  The  scenes  and 
iaddents  described  are  strictly  trae.  The  characters  are  real,  (the  names  being 
changed  in  two  or  three  instances  only,)  and  all  have  been,  and  are,  well  known 
in  the  Western  country.]  » 

nised  "  courting,"  (and  Americans 
alone  know  the  horrors  of  such  pro- 
longed purgatory,)  they  became,  to 
use  La  Bont^'s  words,  "  awful  fond," 
and  consequently  about  once  a- week 
had  their  tiffs  and  makes-up. 

However,  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
"  husking,"  and  during  one  of  these 
tiffs,  Mary,  every  inch  a  woman,  to 
gratify  some  indescribable  feeling, 
brought  to  her  aid  jealousy — ^that  old 
serpent  who  has  caused  such  mis- 
chief in  this  world ;  and  by  a  flirta- 
tion over  the  corn-cobs  with  Big 
Pete,  La  Bont^'s  former  and  only 
rival,  struck  so  hard  a  blow  at  the 
latter's  heart,  that  on  the  moment  his 
brain  caught  fire,  blood  danced  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  became  like  one 
possessed.  Pete  observed  and  en- 
joyed his  struggling  emotion — ^better 
for  him  had  he  minded  his  corn-shel- 
ling alone;  and  the  more  to  annoy 
his  rival,  paid  the  most  sedulous  at* 
tention  to  the  pretty  Mary. 

Young  La  Bont^  stood  it  as  long 
as  human  nature,  at  boiling  heat, 
could  endure ;  but  when  Pete,  in  the 
exultation  of  his  apparent  triumph, 
crowned  his  success  by  encircling  the 
slender  waist  of  the  girl  with  his  arm, 
and  snatched  a  sudden  kiss,  he 
jumped  upright  from  his  seat,  and 
seizing  a  small  whisky-keg  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  com-shel- 
lers,  he  hurled  it  at  his  rival,  and 
crying  to  him,  hoai'se  with  passion, 
"  to  follow  if  he  was  a  man,"  he  left 
the  house. 

At  that  time,  and  even  now,  in  the 
remoter  states  of  the  western  coun- 
try, rifles  settled  even  the  most  trivial 
differences  between  the  hot-blooded 
youths ;  and  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence and  invariably  blooidy  termina- 
tion did  they  become,  that  they 
scarcely  produced  sufficient  excitement 
to  draw  together  half  a  dozen  spec- 
tators of  the  duel 

In  the  present  case,  however,  so 
public  was  the  quarrel,  and  so  well 


*>'  Axi>  Mary  Brand  herself, — what 
is  fhe  like  ?" 

^'  She*3  *•  some*  now ;  that  is  a  fact," 
'*  and  the  biggest  kind  of  punkin  at 
that,"  would  have  been  the  answer 
from  any  mso,  woman,  or  child,  in 
Memphis  County,  and  truly  spoken 
too;  always  understanding  that  the 
pampkin  is  the  fruit  to  which  the 
nc-placs-fi&ra  of  female  perfection  is 
compared  by  the  figuratively  speaking 
westerns. 

Being  an  American  woman,  of 
cijurse  she  was  taU,  and  straight  and 
•"Urn  as  a  hickoiy  sapling,  well  formed 
withal,  with  rounded  bust,  and  neck 
white  and  slender  as  the  swan's. 
Her  features  were  small,  but  finely 
chiselled  *,  and  in  this,  it  may  be  re- 
marked*,  the  lower  orders  of  the 
American  women  differ  from,  and  far 
snipaas  the  same  class  in  England, 
or  elsewhere,  where  the  features, 
although  far  prettier,  are  more 
vulgar  and  commonplace.  She  had 
the  bright  blue  eye,  thin  nose,  and 
imiall  but  sweetly-formed  month, 
the  too  fair  complexion  and  dark 
brown  hair^  whi^  characterise  the 
beauty  of  the  Anglo-American, 
the  heavy  masses  (hardly  curls) 
which  fell  over  her  face  and  neck 
contrasting  with  their  polished  white- 
ness. Such  was  Mary  Brand:  and  to 
her  good  looks  being  added  a  sweet 
dispodtion,  and  all  the  good  qualities 
of  a  thrifty  housewife,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  she  fuUy  justified  theeulo- 
pums  of  the  good  people  of  Memphis. 

WeU,  to  cut  a  love-story  short,  in 
the  which  not  a  little  moral  courage 
is  shown,  young  La  Bont^  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  the  pretty  Muy, 
and  she  with  him ;  and  small  blame 
to  her,  for  he  was  a  proper  lad  of 
twenty — six  feet  in  his  moccassins — 
the  b^  hunter  and  rifle-shot  in  the 
country,  with  numy  other  advantages 
too  nomerous  to  mention.  But  when 
did  the  coarse,  &e,  e'er  run  smooth? 
When  the  affair  had  become  a  recog- 
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kifown  the  parties  concerned,  that 
not  only  the  people  who  had  witnessed 
the  affair,  bnt  all  the  neighbourhood 
thronged  to  the  scene  of  action,  where, 
in  a  large  field  in  front  of  the  honse, 
the  prdiiunaries  of  a  da^  between 
Pete  and  La  Bont^  were  being  ar- 
ranged by  their  respectiye  friends. 

Mary,  when  she  discovered  the 
mischief  her  thoughtlessness  was 
likely  to  occafiion,  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  grief,  bat  she  knew  how 
vain  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere. The  poor  girl,  who  was  most 
ardently  attached  to  La  Boni^,  was 
earned,  swooning,  into  the  house, 
where  all  the  women  congregated, 
and  were  locked  in  by  old  Brand, 
who,  himself  an  old  pioneer,  thought 
but  little  of  Uoodshed,  but  refused  to 
let  the  ^^  women  folk^'  witness  the  af- 
fray. 

Preliminaries  arranged,  the  com* 
batants  took  up  their  respective  posi- 
tions at  either  end  of  a  space  marked 
for  the  purpose,  at  forty  paces  from 
each  other.  They  were  both  armed 
with  heavy  rifles,  and  had  the  usual 
hunting-pouches,  containing  ammu- 
nition,  hanging  over  the  shoulder. 
Standing  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles 
on  the  ground,  they  confronted  each 
other^  and  the  crowd  drawing  away  a 
few  paces  only  on  each  side,  left  one 
man  to  give  the  word.  This  was  the 
single  word  ^^  fire  ;'^  and  after  this 
signal  was  given,  the  combatants  were 
at  liberty  to  fire  away  until  one  or  the 
other  dropped. 

At  the  word  both  the  men  quickly 
raised  their  rifles  to  the  shoulder,  and 
as  the  sharp  cracks  rung  instantane- 
ously, they  were  seen  to  flinch,  as 
either  felt  the  pinging  sensation  of  a 
bullet  entering  his  flesh.  Regarding 
eadi  other  steadily  for  a  few  moments, 
the  blood  ininning  down  La  Bonte^s 
neck  from  a  wound  under  the  left  jaw, 
whilst  his  opponent  was  seen  to  place 
his  hand  once  to  his  right  breast,  as  if 
to  feel  the  position  of  his  wound,  they 
conunenced  reloading  their  rifles.  As, 
however,  Pete  was  in  the  act  of  forcing 
down  the  ball  with  his  long  hickoiy 
wipii^;-8tick,  he  suddenly  dropped  hm 
right  ann»^-the  rifle  slipped  firom  his 
graj^,— 4uid,  reeling  for  a  moment  like 
a  drunken  mauj-^he  fell  dead  to  the 
ground. 
£Ten>heret  howoTor,  there  was  lav 


of  some  kind  or  another,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  duel  were,  that  the 
constables  were  soon  on  the  trail  of 
LaBont^  to  arrest  him.  He,  how- 
ever, easily  avoided  them,  and  taking 
to  the  woods,  lived  f<Mr  several  days  in 
as  wild  a  state  as  the  beasts  he  hunted 
and  killed  for  his  support. 

Tired  of  this,  however,  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  country,  and  betake  himself 
to  the  mountains,  for  which  life  he 
had  ever  felt  an  inclination. 

When,  therefore,  he  thought  the 
officers  of  justice  had  tuned  of  seeking 
him,  and  the  coast  was  comparatively 
clear,  he  determined  to  start  on  his 
distant  expedition  to  the  Far  West. 

Once  more,  before  he  carried  his 
project  into  execution,  he  sought  and 
had  a  last  interview  with  Mary  Brand. 
"Mary,"  said  he,  "Pm  about  to 
break.  They're  hunting  me  like  a  fall 
buck,  and  Pm  bound  to  quit.  Don't 
think  any  more  about  me,  for  I  shall 
never  come  back.''  Poor  Mary  burst 
into  tears,  and  bent  her  head  on  the 
table  near  which  she  was  sitting; 
When  again  she  raised  it,  she  saw  La 
Bont^,  with  his  long  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der, striding  with  rapid  steps  from  the 
house ;  and  year  after  year  rolled  on, 
and  he  never  returned. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  found  him- 
self at  St  Louis,  the  emporium  of  the 
for  trade,  and  the  fast  rising  metro- 
polis of  the  precocious  settlements  of 
the  west.  Here,  a  prey  to  the  agony 
of  mind  which  jealousy,  remorse,  and 
blighted  love  mix  into  a  very  puchero 
of  misery.  La  Bont^  got  into  the  com- 
pany of  certain  ^*  rowdies,"  a  class 
which  every  western  city  particularly 
abounds  in;  and  anxious  to  drown 
his  sorrows  in  any  way,  and  quite 
unscrupulons  as  to  the  means,  he 
plunged  into  all  the  vicious  excite- 
ments of  drinking,  gambling,  and  fight- 
ing, which  form  the  every-day  amuse- 
ments of  the  rising  generation  of  St 
Louis. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  where  indeed  humanity 
is  frequently  to  beseen  in  many  curious 
and  unusual  phases,  is  there  a  p<^ula- 
tion  somarked  in  its  general  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  divided  ibto  such, 
distinct  classes^  as  in  the  above-named 
city.  Dadng,  as  it  does,  its  foundation 
from  yesterday,— for  whai  are  thirty 
years  m  the  growth  ef  a  metropolis  ?—* 
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its  fuMMlii  iij  an  oov  aaanttf  paaeed 
middle  life,  regazdnif  wMh  unttritinh 
nKBt  tiliegrofwiB^worksof  their  Juads ; 
and  whSst  gaanag  uponite  Imay  qiu^, 
piled  with  graiii  snd  other  protee  of 
the  weet,  its  fleeto  of  h«ge  steamboels 
Wii^  tier  npoD  tier  alongBide  the 
whamsy  its  wdl-stoied  wsrehonsee 
aad  all  the  bostlisg  oonoomitsnts  of 
a  great  commercial  depot,  they  can 
sescdy  reaUse  the  memory  of  a  few 
short  years,  when  ob  the  same  spot 
oothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  few 
miKraUe  hovels  of  a  French  yiUl^pe— - 
the  only  sign,  of  commerce  the  mi* 
widdy  bateanx  of  the  Indian  traders, 
laden  with  peltries  finom  the  cUstant 
reglonB  of  thie  Flatte  and  Upper  Mis- 
eoui.  Where  now  intelligent  and 
wealthy  merdiaiite  walk  erect,  in  con- 
seioBt  snbstantiality  of  pmse  and 
credit,  aad  direct  the  commerce  d  a 
yaab  andnrnBennnly-popnlatedregion, 
but  the  other  day  stalked,  in  dr^  of 
bwrkwkm,  the  Indian  trader  of  the 
west;  and  all  the  evidenoes  of  life, 
mayhap,  consisted  of  the  eccentric 
TBgarifls  of  the  different  bands  of 
trappers  and  hardy  moantaiaeers,  who 
accompanied,  some  for  pleasure  and 
sooie  93  esoort,  the  periodically  arriy- 
log  bateanx,  laden  with  the  beaver 
slons  aad  boffalo  robes  collected  dur- 
ing the  season  at  the  different  trading 
posts  m  the  Far  West. 

These,  nerertheless,  were  the  men 
whoae  hardy  enterprise  opened  to  com- 
mcste  and  the  plough  the  vast  and  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  West.  Rough  and 
savage  though  they  were,  they  alone 
were  the  inoneers  of  that  extraordi- 
nary tide  of  civilisation  which  has 
poned  its  reostless  current  through 
tracts  large  enough  for  kings  to 
gOTem;  over  a  country  now  teeming 
irith  ddtrratlon,  where,  a  few  short 
years  ago,  countless  herds  of  buffalo 
nMoaed  unmoleBted,  the  bear  and 
deer  abounded,  and  where  the  savage 
Isdtaa  skulked  through  the  woods 
aad  prunes,  lord  of  the  uni^preciated 
fio9  which  now  yields  its  prolific 
treasares  to  the  spade  and  plough  of 
dvilind  man.  To  the  wild  and  half- 
savage  trapper,  who  may  be  said  to 
esMUt  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
hardihood  characteristic  of  the  Ame- 
licaa  people,  divested  of  all  the  false 
aad  Tidoos  ghve  with  which  a  high 
state  of  civiliaaitiott,  too  r^&iSty  at- 
tiiaed^  has  obseursd  their  real  and 
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genuine  character,  in  which  the  above 
traits  are  eminently  prominent — to 
these  men  alone  is  due  the  empire 
of  the  West— destined  in  a  few  short 
years  to  become  the  most  important 
of  those  confederate  states  which  com- 
pose the  mighty  union  of  North 
America. 

Sprang,  then,  out  of  the  wild  and 
adventurous  for  trade,  St  Louis,  still 
the  emporium  of  that  species  of  com- 
merce, preserves  even  now,  in  the 
character  of  its  population,  many  of 
the  marked  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished its  early  founders,  who  were 
identified  with  the  primitive  Indian 
in  hardiness  and  instinctive  wisdom. 
Whilst  the  French  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation retain  the  thoughtless  levity 
and  frivolous  disposition  of  their  ori- 
ginal source,  the  Americans  of  St 
Louis,  who  may  lay  claim  to  be  native, 
as  it  were,  are  as  particulariy  distin- 
guished for  determination  and  energy 
of  character  as  they  are  for  physical 
str^igth  and  animal  courage  ;  and 
are  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  singular  aptitude  in  carrying  out 
commercial  enterprises  to  successful 
terminations,  which  would  appear  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  love  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  charac- 
ter. In  St  Louis,  nevertheless, 
and  firom  her  merchants,  have  ema- 
nated many  conmi^rcial  enterprises  of 
gigantic  speculation,  not  confined  to 
its  own  locality  or  the  distant  Indian 
fur  trade,  but  embracing  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  even  a  poilion  of 
the  Old  World.  And  here  it  mnst  be 
remembered  that  St  Louis  is  situ- 
ated inland,  at  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  one  tiiousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  three  thousand  from  the  capital  of 
the  Uiuted  States. 

Besides  her  merchants  and  upper 
class,  who  form  a  little  aristocracy 
even  here,  she  has  a  large  portion  of 
her  population  stiU  connected  with  the 
Indian  and  fur  trade,  who  preserve  all 
their  characteristics  unacted  upon  by 
the  influence  of  advancing  civilisation, 
and  between  whom  and  other  classes 
there  is  a  mariced  distinction.  There  is, 
moreoyer,  a  large  floating  population 
of  foreigners  of  an  nations,  who  must 
possess  no  little  amount  of  enterprise 
to  be  tempted  to  this  spot,  firom 
whence  they  spread  over  the  remote 
mstem  tncts,  stUl  Uxveated  by  the 
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savage;  and,  therefore,  if  any  of  their 
blood  is  infiised  into  the  native  popu- 
lation, the  characteristic  energy  and 
enterprise  is  increased,  and  not  tem- 
pered down,  by  the  foreign  cross. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  her 
casualpopnlation  are  the  mountaineers, 
who,  aft<ir  several  seasons  spent  in 
trapping,  and  ivith  good  store  of 
dollars,  arrive  from  the  scene  of  their 
adventures,  wild  as  savages,  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  themselves,  for  a  time, 
in  all  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
western  city.  In  one  of  the  back 
streets  of  the  town  is  a  tavern  well 
known  as  the  "  Rocky  Mountain 
House,"  and  here  the  trappers  resort, 
drinking  and  fighting  as  long  as  their 
money  lasts,  which,  as  they  are  gene- 
rous and  lavish  as  Jack  Tars,  is  for 
a  few  days  only.  Such  scenes  as  are 
enacted  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
both  tragical  and  comical,  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  pen  to  describe ; 
and  when  a  fandango  is  in  progress, 
to  which  congregrate  the  coquettish 
belles  from  "  Vide  Poche,"  as  the 
French  portion  of  a  suburb  is  nick- 
named,— ^the  grotesque  endeavours  of 
the  bear-like  mountaineers  to  sport  a 
figure  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and 
their  insertions  into  the  dance  of  the 
mystic  jumps  of  Terpsichorean  Indians 
when  engaged  in  the  "  medidne " 
dances  in  honour  of  bear,  of  buffalo, 
or  ravished  scalp, — are  such  startling 
innovations  on  the  choreographic  art 
as  would  cause  the  shade  of  Gallini  to 
quake  and  gibber  in  his  pumps. 

Passing  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  Mountain  House,  the 
stranger  stops  short  as  the  sounds  of 
violin  and  banjo  twang  upon  his  ears, 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  noises 
— ^which  sound  unearthly  to  the  green- 
horn listener,  but  which  the  initiated 
recognise  as  an  Indian  song  roared 
out  of  the  stentorian  lungs  of  a  moun- 
taineer, who,  patting  his  stomach  with 
open  hands,  to  improve  the  necessary 
shake,  chomses  the  well-known  Indian 
chant: — 

Hi— Hi— Hi-Hi, 

Hi-i— Hi-i— Hi-i— Hi-i 
Hi-ya — hi-ya — hi-ya — ^hi-ya 

Hi-ya— hi-y»— hi-ya— hi-ya 
Hi-ya^hi-ya— hi— hi,! 

&C.  &,C.  &.C. 

and  polishing  off  the  high  notes  with 
a  whoop  which  makes  the  old  wooden 
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houses  shake  again,  as  it  ratUes  and 
echoes  down  the  street. 

Here,  over  fiery  ^'monaghahela," 
Jean  Batiste,  the  sallow  half-breed 
voyageur  from  the  north — and  who, 
deserting  the  service  of  the  "  North- 
West,"  (the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,) 
has  come  down  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  "Falls,"  to  try  the  sweets 
and  liberty  of  "  free"  trapping — ^hob- 
nobs with  a  stalwart  leather-clad 
"  boy,"  just  returned  from  trapping  on 
the  waters  of  Grand  River,  on  the 
western  side  the  mountains,  who  in- 
terlards his  mountain  jargon  with 
Spanish  words  picked  up  in  Taos 
and  California.  In  one  comer  a 
trapper,  lean  and  gaunt  from  the  starv- 
ing regions  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  haa 
just  recognised  an  old  companyero, 
with  whom  he  hunted  years  before  in 
the  perilous  country  of  the  Blackfeet. 

"  Why,  John,  old  hos,  how  do  you 
come  on  ?" 

"  What!  Meek,  old  'coon!  I  thought 
you  were  under?" 

One  frt)m  Arkansa  stalks  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  a  pack  of 
cards  in  his  hand,  and  a  handful  of 
dollars  in  his  hat.  Squatting  cross- 
legged  on  a  buffalo  robe,  he  smacks 
down  the  money,  and  cries  out  — 
"  Ho,  boys,  hyar's  a  deck,  and  hyar's 
the  beaver,  (rattling  the  coin,)  who 
dar  set  his  hos  ?  Wagh  1 " 

Tough  are  the  yams  of  wondrous 
hunts  and  Indian  perils,  of  hairbreadth 
'scapes  and  curious  "fixes."  Transcen- 
dant  are  the  qualities  of  sundry  rifles, 
which  call  these  hunters  masters  ; 
"  plum"  is  the  "  centre"  each  vaunted 
barrel  shoots ;  sufficing  for  a  hundred 
wigs  is  the  "hair"  each  hunter  has 
"luted"  from  Indians'  scalps ;  multitu- 
dinous the  "  coups"  he  has  "  strack." 
As  they  drink  so  do  they  brag,  first  of 
their  guns,  their  horses,  and  their 
squaws,  and  lastly  of  themselves : — and 
when  it  comes  to  that,  "  ware  steel." 

La  Bont^,  on  his  arrival  at  St 
Louis,  found  hunself  one  day  in  no 
less  a  place  than  this;  and  here  ho 
made  acquaintance  with  an  old  trap- 
per about  to  start  for  the  mountains 
in  a  few  days,  to  hunt  on  the  head 
waters  of  Platte  and  Green  River. 
With  this  man  he  resolved  to  start, 
and,  having  still  some  hundred  dollars 
in  cash,  he  immediately  set  abont 
equipping  himself  for  the  expedition. 
To  effect  this,  he  fiiTSt  of  all  yisited  the 
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gaii-5t(»e  of  Hawken,  whose  rifles  are 
renowned  in  the  moantains,  and  ex- 
dianged  his  own  piece,  which  was  of 
very  small  bore,  for  a  regular  moun- 
tain lifle.  This  was  of  very  heavy 
■etal,  carrying  about  thirty-two  balls 
to  the  xK>ond,  stocked  to  the  muzzle 
and  mounted  with  brass,  its  only  oma- 
nent  being  a  bnffalo  ball,  looking  ex- 
ceedingly ferocious,  which  was  not 
Tery  artistically  engraved  upon  the 
trap  In  the  stock.  Here,  too,  he  laid  in 
a  few  pounds  of  powder  and  lead,  and 
aU  the  necessaries  for  a  long  hunt. 

His  next  visit  was  to  a  smith's  store, 
which  smith  was  black  by  trade  and 
black  by  nature,  for  he  was  a  nigger, 
and)  moreover,  celebrated  as  being  the 
best  maker  of  beaver-traps  in  St 
Lonis,  and  of  whom  he  purchased  six 
new  traps,  paying  for  the  same  twenty 
dollars — procuring,  at  the  same  time, 
an  old  trap-sack,  made  of  stout  buf- 
ftlo  skin,  in  which  to  cany  them. 

We  next  find  La  Bont^  and  his 
oompanioD— -one  Luke,  better  known 
as  Grey-Eye,  one  of  his  eyes  having 
been  ^^  gouged"  in  a  mountain  firay — at 
Indepeudence,  a  little  town  situated 
on  the  Missouri,  several  hundred  miles 
above  St  Louis,  and  within  a  short 
Stance  of  the  Bidian  frontier. 

Ind^endence  may  be  termed  the 
*'  prairie  port''  of  the  western  country. 
Here  the  caravans  destined  for  Santa 
Fe  and  the  interior  of  Mexico,  assemble 
to  complete  their  necessary  equip- 
ment. Mules  and  oxen  are  purchased, 
teamsters  hired,  and  all  stores  and 
outfit  laid  in  here  for  the  long  journey 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie 
ocean.  Here,  too,  the  Indian  traders 
and  the  Bo<±y  Mountain  trappers 
rendezTous,  collecting  in  sufficient 
force  to  ensure  their  safe  passage 
thio^gh  the  Indian  country.  At  the 
seasons  of  departure  and  arrival  of 
these  bands,  the  little  town  pi'esents 
a  lively  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  wild  and  dissipated  mountaineers 
get  lid  of  their  last  dollars  in  furious 
Ofgies,  treating  all  comers  to  galore 
of  drink,  and  pledging  each  other,  in 
horns  of  potent  wlusky,  to  success- 
fid  hunts  and  ''  heaps  of  beaver.'* 
When  every  cent  has  disappeared 
fimm  their  pouches,  the  free  trapper 
-often  makes  away  with  rifle,  traps, 
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and  animals,  to  gratify  his  "dry,"  (for 
your  mountaineer  is  never  "  thu^ty ;") 
and  then,  "  hos  and  beaver"  gone,  is 
necessitated  to  hire  himself  to  one  of 
the  leaders  of  big  bands,  and  hypothe- 
cate his  services  for  an  equipment  of 
traps  and  animals.  Thus  La  Bont^ 
picked  up  three  excellent  mules  for  a 
mere  song,  with  their  accompanying 
pack  saddles,  apishcmwres,*  and  lari- 
ats, and  the  next  day,  with  Luke, 
*' put  out"  for  Platte. 

As  they  passed  through  the  rendez- 
vous, which  was  encamped  on  a  little 
stream  beyond  the  town,  even  our 
young  Mississippian  was  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Upwards 
of  forty  huge  waggons,  of  Connestoga 
and  Pittsburg  bmld,  and  covered  with 
snow-white  tilts,  were  ranged  in  a 
semicircle,  or  rather  a  horse-shoe 
form,  on  the  flat  open  prairie,  their 
long  "tongues"  (poles)  pointing  out- 
wanis;  with  the  necessaiy  harness  for 
four  pairs  of  mules,  or  eight  yoke  of 
oxen,  lying  on  the  ground  beside 
them,  spread  in  ready  order  for  "  hitch- 
ing up."  Round  the  waggons  groups 
of  teamsters,  tall  stalwart  young  Mis- 
sourians,  wei*e  engaged  in  busy  pi*e- 
paration  for  the  start,  greasing  the 
wheels,  fitting  or  repairing  harness, 
smoothing  ox-bows,  or  overhauling 
then:  own  moderate  kits  or  "  pos- 
sibles." They  were  all  dressed  in  the 
same  fashion :  a  pair  of  "  homespun" 
pantaloons,  tucked  into  thick  boo*ts 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee,  and  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  which  supported  a  strong 
butcher  knife  in  a  sheath.  A  coarse 
checked  shirt  was  their  only  other 
covering,  with  a  fur  cap  on  the  head. 

Numerous  camp-fires  surrounded 
the  waggons,  and  by  them  lounged 
wild-looking  mountaineers,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  greenhorn " 
teamsteis  by  their  dresses  of  buckskin, 
and  their  weather-beaten  faces.  With- 
out an  exception,  these  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  rosy  god ;  and  one, 
who  sat,  the  picture  of  misery,  at  a 
fire  by  himself— staring  into  the  blaze 
with  vacant  countenance,  his  long 
matted  hair  hanging  in  unkempt 
masses  over  his  face^  begrimed  with 
the  dirt  of  a  week,  and  pallid  with  the 
effects  of  ardent  drink — ^was  suffering 


*  Saddle-blanket  made  of  buffalo-oalf  skin. 
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from  thensaal  eoimeqiienoes  of  haTiag 
^*  kept  it  up''  beyond  the  ssaal  point, 
and  now  was  paying  the  penalty  in  a 
fit  of  *^  honors" — as  ddiruan  tremens 
is  most  aptly  termed  by  saiJorB  and 
the  nnprofeflfiioBal. 
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of  the  Grand  Plains,  here  irell  wooded 
uplands  clothed  with  forest  trees  of 
every  species,  and  pictnresqne  deUs 
through  which  run  clear  and  babhlmg 
streams  belted  with  gay-blossomed 
«hmbs,  erery  where  present  Ihem- 
In  another  part,  the  merchants  of    selves ;  whilst  on  the  level  meadow- 


the  caravan  and  Indian  traders  were 
saperintending  the  lading  of  the  wag- 
gons, or  anile  packs.  These  were 
dressed  in  civilised  atture,  and  some 
bedizened  in  St  Lonis  or  Eastern 
City  dandyism,  to  the  infinite  disgust 
of  the  mountain  men,  who  look  upon 
a  bonrge-way  (bourgeois)  wiUi  most 
nndisgnised  contempt,  despising  the 
very  simplest  forms  of  civilisation. 
The  pictoresqae  appearance  of  the 
encampm«it  was  not  a  little  heighten- 
ed by  the  addition  of  several  Indians 
from  the  neighbonring  Shawnee  settle- 
ment, who,  mounted  on  their  small 
active  horses,  on  which  they  reclined, 
rather  than  sat,  in  neg^ent  attitudes, 
quietly  looked  on  at  the  novel  scene, 
indifferent  to  the  *^  chaff"  which  the 
thoughtiess  teamsters  indulged  in  at 
their  expense.  Numbers  of  mules 
and  horses  were  picketed  at  hand, 
while  a  large  herd  of  noble  oxen  were 
being  driven  towards  the  camp— the 
wo-ha  of  the  teamsters  sounding  fiar 
and  near,  as  they  collected  the  scat- 
tered beasts  in  order  to  yoke  up. 

As  most  of  the  mountain  men  were 
ntteriy  unable  to  move  from  camp, 
Luke  and  La  Bont^,  with  three  or 
four  of  the  most  sober,  started  in 
company,  intending  to  wait  on  **  Bine," 
a  stream  which  runs  into  the  Caw  or 


land,  topes  of  trees  with  spreading 
foliage  afforded  a  shelter  to  ^e  game 
and  cattle,  and  well-timbered  ImoUs 
rise  at  intervals  from  the  plain. 

Many  clear  streams  dashing  over 
their  pebbly  beds  intersect  the  coun- 
try, from  which,  in  the  noonday's 
heat,  the  red-deer  jump,  shaking  their 
wet  sides,  as  the  noiee  of  approach- 
ing man  disturbs  them ;  and  boomiBg- 
grouse  rise  from  the  tall  luxuriant 
herbage  at  every  step.  Where  the 
deep  escarpments  of  the  river  baaka 
exhibit  the  section  of  the  earth,  a 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  surprising  depth 
appears  to  court  the  cultivation  of 
civilised  man ;  and  in  evexy  feature 
it  is  evident  that  here  nature  has- 
worked  with  kindliest  and  most  booii* 
tiful  hand. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
western  or  right  bank  of  the  Missonri 
does  such  a  country  as  this  extend, 
to  which,  for  fertility  and  natural  re- 
sources,  nopart  of £im>pe  can  offer  even 
feeble  comparison.  Sufficiently  large 
to  contain  an  enormous  population,' it 
has,  bemdes,  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion, and  all  the  natural  capabilities 
which  should  make  it  the  happy 
abode  of  civilised  man.  Through  this 
nnpeopkd  country  the  United  States 
pours  her  greedy  thousands,  to  seise 


Kanzas  River,  until  the  **  balance''  of    upon    the  barren  territories  of  her 
the  band  came  up.    Mountmg  their    feeble  neighbour. 


mules,  and  leading  the  loose  animals, 
they  struck  at  once  into  .the  park-like 
prairie,  and  were  out  of  sight  of  civi- 
lisation in  an  instant. 
It  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  to- 


Camping  the  first  night  on  '^  Black 
Jack,"  our  monntaineers  here  cut  each 
man  a  spare  hickory  wiping-stick  for 
Ids  rifle,  and  La  Bont^,  who  was  the 
only  greenhorn  of  the  party,  wit- 


wards  the  close    of  the  season    of    nessed  a  savage  ebullition  of  rage  on 


heavy  rains,  which  in  eariy  spring 
render  the  climate  of  this  country 
almost  intolerable,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  serve  to  fertilise  and  thaw 
the  soil,  so  long  bound  up  by  the 
winter's  frosts.  The  grass  was  every 
where  luxuriously  green,  and  gaudy 
flowers  dotted  the  surface  of  the 
prairie.  This  term,  however,  ^ould 
hardly  be  applied  to  the  beaaHful 
undulating  scenery  of  this  park-like 
country.    Unlike  the  flat  monotony 


the  part  of  one  of  his  companions,, 
exhibiting  the  perfect  nnrestnunt 
which  these  men  impose  upon  tiieir 
pafwioas,  and  the  barbarous  anger 
which  the  slightest  opposition  to  the 
will  excites.  One  of  the  trappers,  on 
arriving  at  t^e  camping-plaoe,  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and,  after 
divestingit  of  the  saddle,  endeavomnod 
to  lead  his  mule  by  the  rope  np  to 
spot  where  he  wished  to  deposit  his 
pack.    Mule-like,  however,  the  more 
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he  polled  the  more  stabbotnly  «he 
lemuned  in  her  tracks,  planting  her 
fore-legs  finaly,  and  stretching  <Mit 
her  neck  with  provoldng  obstintcy. 
If  trath  be  told,  it  does  reqnire  Ihe 
temper  of  a  thoosand  Jobs  to  manage 
a  mnie ;  and  in  no  case  does  the  wii- 
fid  mnljshness  of  the  animal  stir  np 
one's  dioler  more  than  in  tlie  v'efy 
trick  whieh  this  one  was  piayiag,  and 
which  is  a  daily  ocenrrenoe.    After 
tagging     ineflbetnally    for     several 
mimites  winding  the  rope  round  his 
body,  and  throwing  hinnelf  forward 
and  aiiddeiily  with  all  lus  strength, 
the   trapper   actually   foamed   with 
paanon  ;  and  although  he  might  hare 
subdued  the  animal  at  once  by  fasten- 
ing the  rope  with  a  half-hitch  round 
its  no6e,  with  an  obstinacy  equal  to 
that  oi  the  mnle  itself  he  refhsed  to 
aHempt  it,  preferring  to  vanquish  her 
by  main    stiength.      However,  this 
fiiiM,  and  with  a  volley  of  blasphe- 
mons  imprecations  the  mountaineer 
nddenly  seised  his  rifle,  and,  levelliug 
it  at  the  mnle*s  head,  shot  her  dead. 

Passing  the  Wa^ka-rasha,  a  well- 
timboed  stream,  they  met  a  band  of 
Osages  going  ''to  buffalo.'*  These 
Indians,  in  common  with  some  tribes 
4>f  the  Pawnees,  shave  the  head,  with 
the  exoepticHi  of  a  ridge  firom  the 
fovehead  to  the  centre  of  the  scalp, 
wUcb  is  ''  roacfaed"  or  hogged  like  the 
BMne  of  a  mule,  and  stands  erect, 
plastered  with  unguents,  and  orna- 
mented by  feathers  of  the  hawk  and 
turkey.  The  naked  scalp  is  often 
painted  In  mosaic  with  blade  and  red, 
the  face  with  shining  vermilion. 
They  were  all  naked  to  the  breedi- 
dout,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  having 
eaaaed  them  to  throw  their  dirty 
bbmkels  from  their  shoulders.  These 
Tndiaag  not  unftequently  levy  contri- 
butions on  strangers  whom  they  may 
accidentally  meet;  but  they  easily 
distinguish  the  determined  moun- 
taineer from  the  incautious  greenhorn, 
and  think  it  better  to  let  the  for- 
mer alone. 

Crossing  Termilion,  they  arrived 
on  the  fifth  day  at ''  Blue,"  where  they 
encamped  in  the  broad  timber  which 
be^  the  creek,  and  there  awaited  the 
anrlval  of  the  remainder  of  the  party. 
It  was  two  days  before  they  came 
up;  bat  the  day  after,  fourteen  in 
Bumber,  they  started  for  the  moun- 
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tains,  strUdng  a  trail  which  follows 
the  '*  Bi^  Blue''  in  its  course  through 
the  praines,  which,  as  they  advance  to 
the  westward,  are  gradually  smooth- 
ing away  into  avast  unbroken  expanse 
of  roUing  plain.  Herds  of  antelope 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  hunters,  leaving  the  trail,  soon 
returned  with  plenty  of  their  tender 
meat.  The  luxuriant  but  coarse  grass 
they  had  hitherto  seen  now  changed 
into  the  nutritious  and  curiy  buffalo 
grass,  and  their  animals  soon  im- 
proved in  appearance  on  the  excel- 
lent pasture.  In  a  fow  days,  without 
any  adventure,  they  struck  the  Platte 
River,  its  shallow  waters  (from  which 
it  derives  its  name)  spreading  over  a 
wide  and  sandy  bed,  numerous  sand 
bars  obstructing  the  sluggish  current, 
and  with  nowhere  sufficient  water  to 
wet  the  forder's  knee. 

By  this   time,  but  few  antelope 
having  been  seen,  the  party  became 
entirely  out  of  meat ;  and,  one  whole 
day  and  part  ofanother  having  passed 
without  80  much  as  a  sage  rabbit 
having  presented  itself,    not  a  few 
objurgations  on  the  buffalo  grumbled 
from  the  lips  of  the  hunters,  who 
expected  ere  this  to  have  reached 
the  land  of  plenty.     La  Bont^  killed 
a  fine  deer,  however,  in  the  river 
bottom,   after  they  had    encamped, 
not  one  particle  of  which  remained 
after  supper  that  night,  but  which 
hardly  took  the  rough  edge  off  their 
keen  appetites.    Although  already  in 
the  buffalo  range,  no  traces  of  these 
animals  had  yet  been  seen ;  and  as 
the  countiy  afforded  but  little  game, 
and  the  party  did  not  care  to  halt  and 
lose    time   in   hunting  for  it,  they 
moved  along  hun^  and  sulky,  the 
theme  of  conversation  being  the  well 
remembered  merits  of  good  bnfiklo 
meat,— of  "fot fleece,"  "hump rib," 
and    ^* tender   loin;"    of   delicious 
"boudins,"  and  marrow  bones  too 
good  to  think  of.     La  Bont^  had 
never  seen  the  lordlv  animal,    and 
consequently  but  half  believed  the 
accounts  of  the  mountaineers,  who 
described  their  countless   bands   as 
covering  the  prairie  fkr  as  the  eye 
could  reach,   and  requiring  days  of 
travel   to   pass   through;    but   the 
visions  of  such  dainty  and  abundant 
feeding  as  they  descanted  on  set  his 
mouth .  watering,  and  danced  before 
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his  eyes  as  he  slept  supperlcss,  night 
after  night,  on  the  banks  of  the  hun- 
gry Platte. 

One  morning  he  had  packed  his 
animals  before  the  rest,  and  was 
riding  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  party, 
when  he  saw  on  one  side  the  trail, 
looming  in  the  refracted  glare  which 
mirages  the  plains,  three  large  dark 
objects  without  shape  or  form,  which 
rose  and  fell  in  the  exaggerated  light 
like  ships  at  sea.  Doubting  what  it 
could  be,  he  approached  the  strange 
objects ;  and  as  the  refraction  disap- 
peared before  him,  the  dark  masses 
assumed  a  more  distinct  form,  and 
clearly  moved  with  life.  A  little 
nearer,  and  he  made  them  out — they 
were  buffalo.  Thinking  to  distinguish 
himself,  the  greenhorn  dismounted 
from  his  mule,  and  quickly  hobbled 
her,  throwing  his  lasso  on  the  ground 
to  trail  behind  when  he  wished  to 
catch  her.  Then,  rifle  in  hand,  he 
approached  the  huge  animals,  and, 
being  a  good  hunter,  knew  well  to 
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and  apparently  unhurt.  As  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  greenhorns,  he 
had'fired  too  high,  not  understanding 
that  the  only  certain  spot  to  strike  a 
buffalo  is  but  a  few  inches  above  the 
brisket,  and  that  above  this  a  shot  is 
rarely  fatal.  When  he  rose  from  the 
ground,  ho  saw  nil  the  party  halting 
in  full  view  of  his  discomfiture ;  and 
when  he  joined  them,  loud  were  the 
laughs,  and  deep  the  regrets  of  the 
hungiy  at  his  first  attempt. 

However,  they  now  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  country  of  meat ;  and  a 
few  miles  farther,  another  band  of 
stragglers  presenting  themselveSy 
three  of  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit. 
La  Bontt^  taking  a  mule  to  pack  in 
the  meat.  He  soon  saw  them  crawl- 
ing towards  the  band,  and  shortly 
two  puffs  of  smoke,  and  the  sharp 
cracks  of  their  rifles  showed  that 
they  had  got  within  shot ;  and  when 
he  had  ridden  up,  two  fine  buffaloes 
were  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  ini- 


take  advantage  of  the  inequalities  of    tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  ^^  bntcher- 


the  ground  and  face  the  wind;  by 
which  means  he  crawled  at  length  to 
within  forty  yards  of  the  buffalo,  who 
were  quietly  cropping  the  grass,  un- 
conscious of  danger.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  gazed  upon  the  noble 
beast  of  which  he  had  so  often  heard, 
4ind  longed  to  see.  With  coal-black 
beard  sweeping  the  ground  as  he  fed. 


ing,''  and  watched  the  hunters  as 
they  turned  the  carcass  on  the  belly, 
stretching  out  the  legs  to  support  it 
on  each  side.  A  transverse  cut  was 
then  made  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and,  gathering  the  long  hair  of  the 
boss  in  one  hand,  the  s£n  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  shoulder.  It  was  then 
laid  open  from  this  point  to  the  tail. 


an  enormous  bull  was  in  advance  of  along  the  spine,  and  the  skin  was 
the  others,  his  wild  brilliant  eyes  freed  from  the  sides  and  pulled  down 
peering  from    an  immense  mass  of    to  the  brisket,  but,  still  attached  to 


jshaggy  hair,  which  covered  his  neck 
and  shoulder.  From  this  point  his 
skin  was  bare  as  one*s  hand,  a  sleek 
and  shining  dun,  and  his  ribs  well 
covered  with  shaking  flesh.  As  he 
leisurely  cropped  the  short  curly 
grass  he  occasionally  lifted  his  tail 
into  the  air,  and  stamped  his  foot  as 
a  fly  or  musquito  annoyed  him — ^flap- 
ping the  intruder  with  his  tail,  or 
snatching  at  the  itching  part  with  his 
ponderous  head. 

.  When  La  Bont^  had  sufllciently 
admired  the  animal,  he  Ufted  his  rifle. 


it,  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  the  dissected  portions.  Then 
the  shoulder  was  severed,  the  fleece 
removed  from  along  the  backbone, 
and  the  hump-ribs'  cut  off  with  a 
tomahawk.  All  this  was  placed  upon 
the  skin  ;  and  after  the  ^^  boudins*'  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  stomach, 
and  the  tongue — a  great  dainty — 
taken  from  the  head,  the  meat  was 
packed  upon  the  mule,  and  the  whole 
party  hm'ried  to  camp  rejoicing. 

There  was  merry-making  in  the 
camp  that  night,  and  the  way  they 


and,  taking  steady  aim,  and  certain  of    indulged  their  appetites— or,  in  their 


his  mark,  pulled  the  trigger,  expecting 
to  see  the  huge  beast  fall  over  at  the 
report.  What  was  his  surprise  and 
consternation,  however,  to  see  the 
animal  flinch  as  the  ball  struck  him, 
hat  gallop  off,  followed  by  the  others, 


own  language,  ^^throw*d*^  the  meat 
"  cold" — would  have  made  the  heart 
of  a  dyspeptic  leap  for  joy  or  burst 
with  envy.  Far  into  the  "still 
watches  of  the  tranquil  night"  the 
fat*clad  "  depouiile"  saw  its  flesliy 
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grow  anudl  by  degrees  and  bean- 
tifnilj  leas,  before  the  trenchant  blades 
of  the  hungry  monntameers ;  appetis- 
ing yards  oi  well-browned  ^^  bondin" 
slipped  glibly  down  their  throats ;  rib 
aftier  rib  of  tender  hnmp  was  picked 
and  flung  to  the  wolves ;  and  when 
hnman  nature,  with  helpless  grati- 
tude, and  confident  that  nothing  of 
soperexcellent  comestibility  remain- 
ed,  was   lazily  wiping   the   greasy 
knife  that  had  done  such  good  servtce, 
— ^a  skilful  hunter  was  seen  to  chuckle 
to  himself  as  he  raked  the  deep  ashes 
of  the  fire,  and  drew  therefrom  a  pair 
of  tongues  so  admirably  baked,  so 
soft,  so  sweet,  and  of  such  exquisite 
flaTocDT,  that  a  veil  is  considerately 
drawn  over  tiie  effects  their  discussion 
prodnoed  in  the  mind  of  our  green- 
horn La  Bont^,  and. the  raptures  they 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  that,  as  yet, 
most    ignorant   mountaineer.     Still, 
as  he  ate  he  wondered,  and  wondering 
admired,  that  nature,  in  giving  him 
such  profound  gastronomic  powers, 
and  such  transcendent  capabilities  of 
digestion,  had  yet  bountifully  pro- 
vided an  edible  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  ostrich-like  appetite,  that  after 
eonsoming  neariy  his  own  weight  in 
rich  and  fat  buffalo  meat,  he  felt  as 
easy  and  as  incommoded  as  if  he  had 
be^  lightly  supping  on  strawbemes 
and  cream. 

Swett  was  the  digestive  pipe  after 
sadi  a  feast,  and  soft  the  ^eep  and 
de^,  which  sealed  the  eyes  of  the 
contented  tn4>pers  that  night.  It  felt 
like  the  <^d  thing,  they  said,  to  be 
once  more  amongst  the  ^*  meat; "  and, 
as  they  were  drawing  near  the  danger- 
ous portion  of  the  trail,  they  felt  at 
home;  although  not  a  night  now 
patted  but,  when  they  lay  down  on 
their  bnilklo  robes  to  sleep,  they  could 
not  be  confident  that  that  sleep  was 
not  their  last — knowing  full  well  that 
savage  men  wero  hovering  near,  thirst- 
ingfor  their  lives. 

However,  no  enemies  showed  them- 
sdves  as  yet,  and  they  proceeded 
•qnietly  up  the  river,  vast  herds  of 
buffiloes  darkening  the  plains  around 
them,  affording  them  mora  than  abun- 
dance of  the  choicest  meat ;  but,  to 
their  credit  be  it  spoken,  no  more  was 
killed  than  absolutely  required,  —  un- 
like the  cruel  slaughter  made  by  most 
of  the  white    travellers    across  the 


plains,  who  wantonly  destroy  these 
noble  animals,  not  even  for  the  ex- 
citement of  sport,  but  in  cold-blooded 
and  insane  butchery.    La  Bont^  had 
practice  enough  to  perfect  him  in  tho 
art,  and,  before  the  buffalo  range  was 
passed,  he  was  ranked  as  a  first -rate 
hunter.    One  evening  he  had  left  the 
camp  for  meat,  and  was  approaching 
a  band  of  cows   for   that  purpose, 
crawling  towards  them  along  the  bed 
of  a  dry  hollow  in  the  prairie,  when 
he  observed  them  suddenly  jump  away 
towards  him,  and  immediately  after  a 
score  of  mounted  Indians  appeared  in 
sight,  whom,  by  their  dress,  he  at 
once  knew  to  be  Pawnees  and  ene- 
mies.   Thinking  they  might  not  dis- 
cover him,  he  crouched  down  in  the 
ravine;  but  a  noise  behind  causing 
him  to  turn  his  head,  he  saw  some 
five  or  six  advancing  up  the  bed  of 
the  dry  creek,  whilst  several  more 
were  riding  on  the  bluffs.    The  cun- 
ning savages  had  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
his  mule,  which  he  saw  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  Indians.    His 
presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not 
desert  him ;  and  seeing  at  once  that 
to  remain  where  he  was  would  be  like 
being  caught  in  a  trap,  (as  the  Indians 
could  advance  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
and  shoot  him  from  above,)  he  made 
for  the  open  prairie,  determined  at 
least  to  sell  his  scalp  dearly,  and  make 
"a  good  fight."     With  a  yell  the 
Indians   charged,   but   halted  when 
they  saw  the   sturdy  trapper  deli- 
berately kneel,  and,  resting  his  rifie 
on  the  wiping- stick,  take  a  steady 
aim  as  they  advanced.    Full  well  the 
Pawnees  know,  to  their  cost,  that  a 
mountaineer  seldom  pulls  his  trigger 
without  sending  a  bnUet  to  the  mark ; 
and,  certain  that  one  at  least  must 
fall,  they  hesitated  to  make  the  on- 
slaught.   Steadily  the  white  retreated 
with  his  face  to  the  foe,  bringing  the 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  the  instant  that 
one  advanced  within  shot,  the  Indians 
galloping  round,  firing  the  few  guns 
they  haa  amongst  them  at  long  dis- 
tances, but  without  effect.   One  young 
*•*'  brave,"  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
rode  out  of  the  crowd,  and  dashed  at 
the  hunter,  throwing  himself,  as  he 
passed  within  a  few  yards,  ftom  the 
saddle,  and  hanging  over  the  oppo- 
site side  of  his  horse,— presenting  no 
other  mark  than  his  left  foot,— dis- 
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chmrged  his  bow  finom  aiider  the  aai- 
laaXs  neck,  and  with  sach  good*  aim, 
that  the  arrow,  whiuing  throagfa  the 
air,  stnick  the  stock  of  La  Boiit6*s 
rifle,  which  was  at  his  shoulder,  and, 
glancing  ofiT,  pierced  his  arm,  inflict- 
ing, luckily,  bat  a  slight  wound.  Again 
the  Indian  tamed  in  his  coni*8e,  the 
others   encouraging  him  with    loud 
war-whoops,  and  once  more  passing 
at  still  less  distance,  drew  his  arrow 
to  the  head.     This  time,  howeyer, 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  white  caught  sight 
of  the  action,  and  suddenly  rising  fSxai 
his  knee  as  the  Indian  was  approach- 
ing, hanging  by  his  foot  alone  o^er 
the  opposite  s^e  of  the  horse,  he 
jumped  towards  the  animal  with  oat- 
stretched  arms  and  a  loud  yell,  caus- 
ing it  to  start  so  suddenly,  and  swerve 
from  its  course,  that  the  Indian  lost 
his  foot-hold,  and,  after  in  vain  strug- 
gling to  regain  his  position,  fell  to  the 
ground;  bat  instantly  rose  upon  his 
feet    and   gallantly   confronted   the 
mountaineer,  striking  his  hand  upon 
his  brawny  chest  and  shouting  a  loud 
whoc^  of  defiance.    In  another  in- 
stant the  rifle  of  La  Bont^  had  pour- 
ed forth  its  contents ;  and  the  braye 
Indian,  springing  into  the  aur,  fell 
dead  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  other 
trappers,  who  had  heard  the  firing, 
galloped   up  to  the  spot,   at  sight 
of  idiom   the  Pawnees,  with  yells 
of   disappointed  yengeance,   hastily 
retreated. 

That  night  La  Bont^  first  Ufted 
hairl 

A  few  days  after  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  Platte  divides  into 
two  great  forks :— the  northern  one, 
stretching  to  the  north-west,  skirts 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Bhick  Hills, 
and  sweeping  round  to  the  south  rises 
in  the  yidnity  of  the  mountain  yaUey 
called  the  New  Park,  receiying  the 
Laramie,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Sweet- 
Water  creeks.  The  other,  or  ^^  South 
Foric,"  strikes  towards  the  mountains 
in  a  south-westeriy  duection,  hugging 
the  base  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  and,  fed  by  several 
small  creeks,  rises  in  the  uplands  of 
the  Bayou  Salado,  near  whidi  is  akK> 
the  source  of  the  Arkansa.  To  the 
forks  of  the  Platte  the  yalley  of  that 
river  extends  from  thsee  to  five  miles 
on  each  side,  being  enclosed  by  steep 
sandy  Unfb,  from  the  summits  of 


which  the  prairies  stretch  away  in 
broad  undulating  expanse  to  the  north 
and  south.  Tlie  *^  bottom,"  as  it  is 
termed,  is  but  thinly  covered  with 
timber,  the  ootton-woods  beings  scat- 
tered only  here  and  there ;  bat  some 
of  the  Islands  in  the  broad  bed  of  the 
stream  are  well  wooded,  which  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  trees  on  the 
banJLS  have  been  felled  by  Indians  who 
formerly  frequented  this  river  as  a 
chosen  hunting-ground.  As  during 
the  long  winters  the  pasture  in  the 
vicinity  is  scarce  and  withered,  the 
Indians  feed  their  horses  on  the  bark 
of  the  sweet  cotton-wood,  npon  which 
they  subsist,  and  even  ftitten.  Thus, 
wherever  a  village  has  been  encamped, 
the  trunks  of  tiiese  trees  strew  the 
ground,  with  their  upper  limbs  and 
smaller  branches  peeled  of  their  bark, 
and  looking  as  white  and  smooth  as  if 
scraped  with  a  knife. 

On  the  forks,  however,  the  timber 
is  header  and  of  greater  variety,  some 
of  the  creeks  being  well  wooded  with 
ash  and  dierry,  which  break  tiie  mo- 
notony of  the  everlasting  cotton^wood. 
Dense  masses  of  bulklo  still  con- 
tinued to  daricen  the  plains,  and 
numerous  bands  of  wolves  hovered 
round  the  outskurts  of  the  vast  herds» 
singing  out  the  sick  and  wennded 
animals,  and  preying  upon  the  calves 
whom  the  rifles  and  arrows  of  the 
hunters  had  bereaved  of  theh*  mothers. 
The  white  wolf  is  the  invariable  atten- 
dant upon  the  buffalo ;  and  when  one 
of  these  persevering  animals  is  seen,  it 
is  certam  sign  that  buifalo  are  not 
f9x  distant.  Besides  the  buffUo  wolf, 
there  are  four  distinct  varieties  com- 
mon to  thephdns,  and  all  more  or  less 
attendant  upon  the  bu£fUo.  These 
are,  the  black,  the  gray,  the  brown, 
and  last  and  least  the  coyote,  or 
cagmte  of  the  mountaineers,  the 
^^iffocA-tinAaiiidiief,*'  or  "medicine 
wolf"  of  the  Indians,  who  hold  the 
latter  animal  in  reverential  awe.  This 
little  wolf,  whose  fhr  is  of  great  thick- 
ness and  beauty,  although  of  diminu- 
tive size,  is  wonderfully  sagacious,  and 
makes  up  by  cunning  what  it  wants 
in  physical  strength.  In  bands  of 
from  three  ta  thirty  they  will  not  un- 
fraquently  station  themselves  along 
the  "runs"  of  the  deer  and  the  ante- 
lope, extending  thdr  line  for  maay 
imlesy-Hmd  tiM  qoany  being  start^ 
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taA  w«if  wfll  Mlow  ia  pcrBnit  mtil 
tired,  wkoi  il  reliB^dihes  the  chaise  to 
saother  refatj,  firitowing  slowly  alfeer 
vntti  the  flnunal  is  furly  mn  down, 
wfaea  «J1  fainrry  to  the  spot  sod  speedily 
coBsvne  the  ctrcass.  The  ci^vite, 
bowerer,  is  often  nude  a  tool  of  by 
hi»  larger  brethren,  nnless,  indeed,  he 
acta  from  motiFes  of  spootaneons  cha- 
rity. What  a  hnnterlias  slai^terad 
fme^  and  is  in  the  act  of  bntdieriag 
It,  these  Htde  wolves  sit  patiently  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operatKNtt,  while  at  a  mors  respectful 
one  the  larger  wcrtres  (the  white  oi 
gray)  lope  hnngrily  aroond,  licknig 
their  chops  in  hangry  expectation. 
Kot  sBfreqnentiy  the  hoaler  throws  a 
pieee  of  meat  towards  i^^  smaller 
otte,  who  asiaes  it  hnmedlately,  aad 
mas  off  with  the  morsd  in  his  month. 
Bt^fore  he  gets  many  yards  with  his 
priae,  the  large  wolf  ponnoes  with  a 
growl  apoo  him,  and  the  cayeate, 
dropping  the- meat,  retoms  to  his  for- 
mer position,  and  will  oontinne  his 
charitable  act  as  long  as  the  hnnter 
pleases  to  aopply  him. 

WoHes  are  so  oommen  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains,  that  the 
nanter  never  cares  to  tiunow  away  a 
charge  of  ammnnltion  npon  them,  al- 
though the  raTenoas  animals  are  a 
constant  aoorce  of  annoyance  to  him, 
creeptog  to  the  camp-fire  at  night, 
and  gnawing  his  saddles  and  apMa- 
■Kiret,  easing  the  skin  ropes  which 
■score  the  horses  and  moles  to  their 
pickets,  and  even  their  very  hobbles, 
and  not  onfreqnently  killing  or  entirely 
disabling  the  animiUs  themselves. 

Round  the  camp,  during  the  night, 
tiie  cayente  keeps  nmemittlDg  watch, 
and  the  traveller  not  nnfreqnently 
starts  from  his  bed  with  affright,  as 
the  moomliil  and  nnearthly  chiding  of 
the  wolf  breaks  soddenly  npon  his 
ear:  the  long-drawn  howl  being  taken 
np  by  others  of  the  band,  until  it  dies 
away  in  the  distance,  as  some  straggler 
passing  within  hearing  answers  to  the 
note,  and  howls  as  he  lopes  away. 

Oor  party  crossed  the  son^  fork 
aboat  ten  miles  from  Its  junctore  with 
the  main  stream,  and  then,  passing  the 
prairie,  struck  the  north  fork  a  day's 
travel  from  the  other.  At  the  mouth 
of  an  ash-timbered  creek  they  came 
npon  Indian  *^sign,"  and,  as  now  they 
were  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  treacherous 


:,  tiiey  asoved  along  with  addi- 
tional caution.  Frapp  and  CkmnevUle, 
two  experienced  moontaineen,  always 
heading  the  advance. 

Abont  Boon  they  had  crossed  over 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  fork,  intendaig 
to  camp  on  a  large  creek  where  some 
fresh  beaver  ^^sign''  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  trappers ;  and 
as,  on  fnrtherexamination,  it  appeared 
that  two  or  three  lodges  of  that  ani- 
mal were  not  &r  distant,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  here  a  day  or  two,, 
and  set  their  traps. 

GennevUle,  old  Lake,  and  La  Boat^,. 
had  started  np  the  creek,  and  were 
carefhlly  examining  the  banks  for 
'^  sign,*'  when  the  former,  who  was  in 
front,  suddenly  paused,  and  loekiag 
intently  np  the  stream,  held  np  his 
hand  to  his  companions  to  signal  them 
to  stop. 

Luke  and  La  Bont^  both  followed 
the  direction  of  the  trapper's  intent 
and  fixed  gaae.  The  former  uttered 
in  a  suppressed  tone  the  expressive 
exclamation,  Wagfa  I — ^the  latter  saw 
nothing  bnt  a  w^)d-dnck  swinmiing 
swiftly  down  the  stream,  followed  by 
her  downy  progeny. 

(Bonneville  turned  Ms  head,  and 
extending  his  ann  twice  with  a  for- 
ward motion  up  the  creek,  whispered 
— "  Les  sanvages." 

'*  Injuns,  sure,  and  Sioux  at  tbat.'*^ 
answered  Lake. 

Still  La  Bontd  looked,  bnt  nothhig 
met  his  view  but  the  duck  with  her 
brood,  now  rapidly  approachuag ;  and 
as  he  gaaed,  the  bird  suddenly  took 
wing,  and,  fiapping  on  the  water, 
flew  a  short  distance  down  the  stream 
and  once  more  settled  on  it. 

^^  Injuns  ?"  he  asked ;  ''  where  are 
they?" 

««Whar?"  repeated  old  Lnke,. 
striking  the  flint  of  his  rifle,  and  open* 
ing  the  pan  to  examine  the  piiming. 
^^  What  brings  a  duck  a-streakin  it 
down  stream,  if  humans  aint  behint 
her  ?  and  who's  thar  in  these  diggins 
but  Injuns,  and  the  worst  kind ;  and 
we'd  betterpnsh  tocamp,  I'm  thinking,, 
if  we  mean  to  save  our  hair." 

^  Sign"  sufficient,  indeed,  it  was  to  all 
the  trappers,  who,  on  bemg  apprised 
of  it,  instantly  drove  in  their  animals^ 
and  picketed  them ;  and  hardly  had 
they  done  so  when  a  band  of  Indians 
made  their  appearance  on  the  banks 
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of  the  creek,  from  whence  they  gallop- 
ed to  the  blaff  which  overlooked  the 
camp  at  the  distance  of  abont  six 
hundred  yards  ^  and  crowning  this,  in 
number  some  forty  or  more,  com- 
menced brandishing  their  spears  and 
gnns,  and  whooping  lond  yells  of 
defiance.  The  trappers  had  formed  a 
little  breast- work  of  their  packs,  form- 
ing a  semicircle,  the  chord  of  which 
was  made  by  the  animals  standing  in 
a  line,  side  by  side,  closely  picketed 
and  hobbled.  Behind  this  defence 
stood  the  mountaineers,  rifle  in  band, 
and  silent  and  determined.  The  In- 
•dians  presently  descended  the  bla£f  on 
foot,  leaving  their  animals  in  charge  of 
a  few  of  the  party,  and,  scattering, 
advanced  nnder  cover  of  the  sage 
bashes  which  dotted  the  bottom,  to 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  whites. 
Then  a  chief  advanced  before  the  rest, 
and  made  the  sign  for  a  talk  with 
the  Long- knives,  whidi  led  to  a  consul- 
tation amongst  the  latter,  as  to  the 
policy  of  ac^ding  to  it.  They  were 
in  doubts  as  to  the  nation  these  In- 
dians belonged  to,  some  bands  of  the 
Sioux  being  friendly,  and  others  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  whites. 

Gonneville,  who  spoke  the  Sioux 
language,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nation,  affirmed  they  bdlonged 
to  a  band  called  the  Yanka-taus,  well 
known  to  be  the  most  evil-disposed 
of  that  treacherous  nation;  another 
of  the  party  maintaining  that  they 
were  firules,  and  that  the  chief  ad- 
vancing towards  them  was  the  well- 
known  Tah-sha-tunga  or  Bull  Tail,  a 
most  friendly  chief  of  that  tribe.  The 
majority,  however,  trusted  to  Gonne- 
ville, and  he  volunteered  to  go  out  to 
meet  the  Indian,  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  Divesting  himself  of  all 
-arms  save  his  butcher-knife,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  savage,  who 
awaited  his  approach,  enveloped  in 
the  folds  of  his  blanket.  At  a  glance 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  Yanka-tau, 
from  the  peculiar  make  of  his  moccas- 
sins,  and  the  way  in  which  his  face 
was  daubed  with  paint 

''  Howgh  I'^  exclaimed  both  as  they 
met;  and,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  Indian  spoke,  asking — 


"Why  the  Long-knives  hid  behind 
their  packs,  when  his  band  approach- 
ed? Were  they  afraid,  or  were  they 
preparing  a  dog-feast  to  entertain 
their  friends?  That  the  whites  were 
passing  through  his  country,  burning 
his  wood,  drinking  his  water,  and  kill- 
ing his  game ;  but  he  knew  that  they 
hs^  now  come  to  pay  for  the  mischief 
they  had  done,  and  that  the  mules  and 
horses  they  had  brought  with  them 
were  intended  as  a  present  to  their 
red  friends. 

''  He  was  Mah-to-ga-shane,**  he 
said,  "the  Brave  Bear:  his  tongue 
was  short,  but  his  arm  long ;  and  he 
loved  rather  to  speak  with  his  bow 
and  his  lance,  than  with  the  weapon 
of  a  squaw.  He  had  said  it :  the  Long- 
knives  had  horses  with  them  and 
mules ;  and  these  were  for  him,  he 
knew,  and  for  his  '  braves.'  Let  the 
White-face  go  back  to  his  people  and 
return  with  the  animals,  or  he,  the 
'Brave  Bear,'  would  have  to  come 
and  take  them ;  and  his  young  men 
would  get  mad  and  would  feel  blood 
in  their  eyes ;  and  then  he  would  have 
no  power  over  them ;  and  the  whites 
would  have  to  '  go  under.' " 

The  trapper  answei'ed  shortly. — 
"  The  Long-knives,"  he  said,  "  had 
brought  the  horses  for  themselves — 
their  hearts  were  big,  but  not  towards 
the  Tanka-taus :  and  if  they  had  to 
give  up  their  animals,  it  would  be  to 
men  and  not  squaws.  They  were  not 
*  wah-keitcha,'*  (French  engag^)  but 
Long-knives;  and,  however  short 
were  the  tongues  of  the  Yanka-taus, 
theira  were  still  shorter,  and  their 
rifles  longer.  The  Yanka-taus  were 
dogs  and  squaws,  and  the  Long-knives 
spat  upon  them.'* 

Saying  this,  the  trapper  turned  his 
back  and  rejoined  his  companions; 
whilst  the  Lidian  slowly  proceeded  to 
his  people,  who,  on  leammg  the  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  their  threats 
had  been  treated,  testified  their  anger 
with  loud  yells ;  and,  seeking  what- 
ever cover  was  afibrded,  commenced 
a  scattering  volley  upon  the  camp  of 
the  monntahieeiB.  The  latter  re- 
served theur  fire,  treating  with  cool 
indifference  the  balls  which  began  to 


*  The  French  Canadians  are  called  wak-keUcha--**  bad  madidne"— by  the  Indians, 
who  account  them  treacherous  and  TindictiTey  and  at  the  same  time  leas  daring  than 
4he  American  honten. 
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imttle  about  tiiem ;  but  as  the  Indians, 
embotdened  by  this  apparent  inaction, 
nuhed    for  a   doser  position,    and 
exposed  their  bodies  within  a  long 
range,  half-a-doaen  rifles  rang  from 
the  assailed,  and  two  Indians  fell 
dead,  one  or  two  more  being  wounded. 
As  jet,  not  one  of  the  whites  had 
been  torched,  but  seyeral  of  the  ani- 
mals had  recdved  wounds  from  the 
Gnaaj^B    fire  of  balls   and  arrows. 
Indeed,  the  Indians  remained  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  render  the  Tolleys 
from  tiieir  crazy  fusees  any  thing  like 
effectoal,  and  had  to  raise  then:  pieces 
considerably  to  make  their   bullets 
readi  as  far  as  the  camp.    After  hav- 
ing lost  three  of  their  band  killed 
ontri^t,  and  many  more  being  wound- 
ed, &eir  fire  began  to  slacken,  and 
they  drew  off  to  a  greater  distance, 
eridenUy  resolved  to  beat  a  retreat ; 
and  retiring  to  the  bluff,  discharged 
th»r  pieces  in  a  last  volley,  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  off,  carry- 
ing their  wounded  with  them.    This 
la^  vdley,  however,  although  intend- 
ed as  a  mere  bravado,  unfortunately 
proved  filial  to  one  of  the  whites. 
Gonnevifle,    at    the   moment,    was 
standcBg  on  one  of  the  packs,  in  order 
to  get  an  uninterrupted  sight  for  a 
last  ahotn  when  one  of  the  random 
ballets  struck  him  in  the  breast.    La 
Bonte  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he 
was  about  to  fall,  and,  laying  the 
wounded    trapper    gently   on     the 
ground, — th^  proceeded  to  strip  him 
of  his  buckskui  hunting-frock,  to  exa- 
mine the  wound.       A  glance  was 
sufficient  to  convince  his  companions 
that  the  blow  was  mortal.    The  ball 
had  passed  through  the  lungs ;  and  in 
a    few  moments  the  throat  of  the 
-wounded  man  began  to  swell,  as  the 
choking  blood  ascended,  and  turned 
a  livid  blue  colour.    But  a  few  drops 
of  purjde  blood  trickled   from  the 
wound, — a  £atal  sign, — and  the  eyes  of 
the  mountaineer  were  already  glaz- 
ing with  death's  icy   touch.      His 
himd  stfll  gran>ed  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle,  which  had  done  good  service  in 
the  fray.    Anon  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but,  choked  with  blood,  only  a  few 
inarticulate  words  reached  the  ears 
of  his  companions,  who  were  bending 
over  him. 

''Bubbed— out— at— last,'*  they 
heard  hhn  say,  the  words  gui^ling  in 


his  blood-filled  throat ;  and  opening 
his  eyes  once  more,  and  looking  up- 
wards to  take  a  last  look  at  the  bright 
sun,  the  trapper  turned  gently  on  his 
side  and  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

With  no  other  tools  than  their 
scalp-knives,  the  hunters  dug  a  grave 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek ;  and  whilst 
some  were  engaged  in  this  work, 
others  sought  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  • 
they  had  slain  in  the  attack,  and 
presently  returned  with  three  reeking 
scalps,  the  trophies  of  the  fight.  The 
body  of  the  mountaineer  was  then 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  the  scalps 
being  placed  on  the  dead  man's  breast, 
laid  in  the  shallow  grave,  and 
quickly  covered — ^without  a  word  of 
prayer,  or  sigh  of  grief;  for,  however 
much  his  companions  may  have  felt, 
not  a  word  escaped  them ;  although 
the  bitten  Up  and  frowning  brow  told 
tale  of  anger  more  than  sorrow,  and 
vowed — what  they  thought  would 
better  please  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
man  than  sorrow — ^lasting  revenge. 

Trampling  down  the  earth  which 
filled  the  grave,  they  placed  upon  it 
a  pile  of  heavy  stones ;  and  packing 
their  mules  once  more,  and  taking  a 
last  look  of  their  comrade's  lonely 
resting-place,  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  stream,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  "  Gronneville's  Creek." 

If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  any 
of  the  recent  maps  of  the  western 
country,  which  detail  the  features  of 
the  regions  embracing  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  the  vast  prairies  at 
their  bases,  he  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  many  of  the  creeks  or  smaller 
streams  which  feed  the  larger  rivers, 
— as  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Ar- 
kansa — are  called  by  familiar  proper 
names,  both  English  and  fVench. 
These  are  invariably  christened  after 
some  unfortunate  trapper,  killed  there 
in  Indian  fight;  or  treacherously 
slaughtered  by  the  lurking  savages, 
while  engaged  in  trapping  beaver  on  the 
stream.  Thus  alone  is  the  memory  of 
these  hardy  men  perpetuated,  at  least 
of  those  whose  fate  is  ascertained : 
for  many,  in  every  season,  never 
return  from  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions, having  met  a  sudden  death 
from  Indians,  or  a  more  lingering  fate 
frt>m  accident  or  disease  in  some  of 
the  lonely  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
where  no  footfall  save  their  own,  or 
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the  hesyy  tread  oi  grizslj  bear,  dia* 
tmtNS  tbe  uhroiEen  siieiice  of  tkese 
awM  sditiides.  Then,  sa  manj  win- 
ten  paas  withooi  some  old  familiar 
faces  making  their  appeairance  at  the 
mnrry  readeaToas,  their  long  pro- 
tracted absence  majperhaps  occasion 
sadi  remarks,  as  to  where  such  and 
sack  a  mountain  worthy  can  hanre 
betaken  himself,  to  which  the  caanal 
rejoindQr  of  ^^Gone  nnder,  maybe^" 
too  often  gtres  a  short  but  eettain 
answer. 

In  all  the  philoeophy  of  hardened 
hearts,  oar  htmters  tamed  from  the 
spot  where  the  onmoumed  trapper 
met  his  death.  La  Bont^,  however, 
not  jet  entirely  steeled  by  moantain 
life  to  a  perfect  indifference  to  hnman 
feeling,  drew  his  hard  hand  across 
his  eye,  as  the  onbidden  tear  rose 
ftom  hia  roogh  bat  kindly  heart.  He 
could  not  forget  so  soon  the  comrade 
they  had  lost,  the  companionship  in 
the  hant  or  over  the  cheerful  camp- 
fire,  the  narrator  of  many  a  tale  of 
dangers  paAt,  of  sofierings  from  han- 
ger, cold,  and  thirst,  and  from  nn- 
tended  woands,  of  Indian  perils,  and 
of  a  life  spent  in  snch  vicissitades. 
One  tear  dropped  from  the  yonng 
hnnter^s  eye,  and  rolled  down  his 
cheek — the  last  for  many  a  long  year. 

In  the  forks  of  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Platte,  formed  by  the  jonction  of 
the  Laramie,  they  foond  a  big  village 
of  the  Sioux  encamped  near  the  sta- 
tion of  one  of  the  fiir  companies. 
Here  the  party  broke  up ;  many,  find- 
ing the  alcohol  of  the  traders  an  imr 
pediment  to  their  farther  progress,  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  vicinity, 
while  La  Bont^,  Luke,  and  a  trapper 
named  Marcelline,  started  in  a  few 
days  to  the  mountains,  to  trap  on 
Sweet  Water  and  Medicine  Bow. 
They  had  leisure,  however,  to  observe 
all  the  rascalities  connected  with  the 
Indian  trade,  although  at  thj»  season 
(Angost)  hacdiy  commenced.  How- 
ever, a  band  of  Indians  having  come 


in  wiA  sevcrai  padm  of  last  yearns 
robes,  and  beittg  aaadecui  to  start 
speedily  on  thdr  retuin,  a  trader 
from  one  of  the  forts  had  erected  his 
lodge  in  the  viUage. 

Here  he  set  to  work  immediately, 
toiodnoe  the  Indiana  to  trade.  First, 
a  chief  appointed  three  "  soldiers"  to 
goard  the  trader's  lodge  frt>m  intru- 
sion ;  and  who,  amongst  the  thieving 
fraternity,  can  be  invariably  tmsted. 
Then  the  Indiaas  were  invited  to 
have  a  drink— a  taste  of  the  fire- 
water being  given  to  aU  to  incite 
them  to  trade.  As  the  crowd  presses 
upon  the  entrance  to  the  lodge,  and 
those  in  rear  beeome  impatient,  some 
large -monthed  possessor  of  many 
fiiends,  who  haa  received  a  portion  of 
the  spiiit,  makes  his  way,  with  his 
month  full  of  the  liquor  and  cheeks 
distended,  through  the  throng,  and 
is  instantly  surrounded  by  his  par- 
ticulaor  firiends.  Drawing  the  face  of 
each,  by  turns,  near  hk  own,  he 
squirts  a  small  quantity  into  his  open 
nuMith^  until  the  supply  is  ezhanated, 
when  he  retonu  for  more,  and  re- 
peats the  generous  distribution. 

When  paying  for  the  robes,  the  tra- 
ders, in  measuring  oat  the  liquor  in  a 
tin  half-pint  cup,  thruat  their  thumbs 
or  the  foor  fingers  of  the  hand  into  the 
measure,  in  order  that  it  may  con- 
tain the  lessy  or  not  unfreqoently  fill 
the  bottom  with  melted  buffalo  fat, 
with  the- same  olject.  So  greedy  are 
the  Indians,  that  they  never  discover 
the  cheat,  and  once  under  the  infin- 
ence  of  the  liquor,  canaoi  distinguish 
between  the  first  c«p  oS  compara- 
tively strong  spirit,  and  the  following 
ones  dilated  five  hundred  per  cent, 
and  poisonoualy  drugged  to  boot. 

Scenes  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and 
bloodshed  last  until  the  trade  is  over, 
wbkiii  in  the  winter  occupies  sev^al 
weeks,  during  wMch  penod  the  In- 
diana present  the  appearance,  nnder 
the  demoralising  inflnenoe  of  the 
liquor,  of  demons  rather  than  men. 
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Basal,  are  indeed  between  ns^  bat  it 
Is  DO  longer  rigkt  to  re^en  distaooes 
bvleagoea  Time  iejovr  only  measure. 
I'  know  of  a  goitlMian  who  had  a 
hone  in  Paiie^  whfle  Paris  was  cap- 
able of  homes,  and  he  came  eyerj  year 
acroaa  the  Atlantic,  only  to  fish  for 
troQi.  Why  do  yon  stare?  You 
know  Teiy  well  thai  yon  have  often 
waited  a  fortnight  for  a  good  day  to 
^  a-fiahing.  Come,  then,  pack  np 
Tonr  slender  reed,  and  spend  such  a 
fofftiui^i  in  a  steamer.  By  God^s 
favonr  yen  shall  be  the  better  for  sea 
air;  and  in  two  weeks  from  liverpool, 
jon  shall  find  yoms^  on  the  shores 
of  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where,  since  the  fifth 
day  of  the  creation,  the  trout  have 
appecentiy  been  nraltipfying  in  a 
manner  that  wonld  astonish  a  Mal- 
thas. Snch  is  now  that  dissociable 
oeean,  which  was  once  thought  too 
great  a  waate  of  waters  to  be  passed 
by  coloniai  members  of  parliament 
representing  the  proYinees  of  America. 
*""  OppoftrntNaimra;''  said  Burke,  *'I 
cannot  lemoTe  the  eternal  bamers  of 
the  ciealkMi.*'    Bat  Bufce  forgot  his 


?kt9mfO¥  ireXct-  toGto  kcu  itoSmv  trtpav 
can  irrpvr  ht  otdfuurt'" 

I  know  it  is  aa  old  saw,  bnt  it  is  so 
freshened  by  the  modem  instance  of 
steamers  every  week,  that  it  has  be- 
come qnotaUe  once  more ;  and  I  have 
almost  a  mind  to  go  on  with  the 
efaema,  and  show  that  Sophocles  may 
be  fairiy  rendered  in  favoor  of  rail- 
ways and  iron-steeds.  But  the  tele- 
graph, Basil!  I  must  even  quote  a  bit 
of  En^isk  for  that.  As  gentle  Cow- 
persalyi: — 

*«  Tha  tcnpMt  itfrif  ktfs  bdUnd, 
Aad  th»  fwift-wingTaixovB  of  Uj^t ! '' 


The  wires  ace  already  stretched  from 
Mhbk  hiiBeilH,  and  almost  from  Hali- 
fax to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  A  sparic 
hero,  and  the  leMered  bnlletm  is  reeU 
logoff  in  Lonisimiat   ThefreriinewB 


will,  hereafter,-  be  hawked  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  and  along  the 
wharves  of  New  Orleans  in  the  same 
hour.  It  will  soon  be  sent  farther 
still ;  and  a  British  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific may  be  served  with  (urders  firom 
the  Admiralty  Board,  not  two  weeks 
old.  We  are  fairiy  in  hand-shaking 
neighboorhood.  I  remember  when 
European  intelligence  came  to  ns  ra- 
ther as  history  than  as  news.  It  is 
not  so  now.  While  emotion  is  yet 
warm  with  yon,  it  sets  onr  own  hearts 
throbbmg.  We,  too,  are,  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  with  Europe;  for  the  revo- 
lutions of  peace  have  beisn  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  warfare.  They 
have  reunited  what  strife  had  sun- 
dared,  and  rendered  England  and  Ame- 
rica again  one  family. 

Talking  of  revolutions,  —  how  hot 
the  noon  of  the  century  is  growing  I 
You  will  allow,  dear  Basil,  that  we  in 
America  are  well  situated  to  be  lookers 
on.  With  all  the  security  of  distance, 
we  have  the  advantages  of  nearness. 
You  are  on  the  stage— we  are  in  the 
boxes.  You  go  behind  the  scenes,  and 
see  the  wire- working  and  machinery, 
but  we  get  the  effect  of  the  spectacle. 
The  great  revolutionary  drama  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  can  behold  it  calmly ; 
interested,  but  not  involved.  For  a 
devout  or  philosophical  spectator, 
America  is  the  true  observatory. 
Here  we  can  watch  '^  the  great  Babel, 
and  not  feel  the  crowd."  It  is  our 
own  fault  if,  with  such  advantages, 
we  do  not  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
future  ages,  and  arrive  instinctively 
at  conclusions  which  those  who  share 
the  tumult  itself  must  ordinarily  learn 
in  the  soberness  of  after-thoughts,  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  dear  experi^ce. 

Did  you  ask  how  the  doings  in 
France  appear  in  republican  eyes? 
And  pray  what  do  you  expect  me  to 
answer?  You  appear  to  think  repub- 
licanism a  specific  instead  of  a  generic 
term,  and  to  expect  us  to  hail  the 
French  as  our  kindred.  As  well 
might  I  suppose  that  your  monarchi- 
cal sympathies  deeply  interest  you  in 
the  autocracy  of  Dahomey  and  Ddrftar. 
A  b^  may  piny  with  a  monkey, 
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witbont  admiring  bim ;  and  altbongb 
tbe  monkey  is  a  biped  without  feathers, 
the  boy  wonld  not  like  to  have  him 
taken  for  a  jonnger  brother.  Believe 
me,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  claim  fra- 
ternity with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. How  toe  apples  smm^  seems 
to  be  their  salutation  to  America;  but, 
for  one,  I  reject  the  odorous  impeach- 
ment. No  one  is  very  cordial,  as  yet, 
in  returning  it.  There  is  a  general 
gaping  and  staring ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing disposition  towards  France  is  to 
wait  and  see  if  she  will  be  decent. 
You  will  agree  with  me^  that  this  cau- 
tion is  creditable  to  the  Model  Re^ 
pubUc. 

In  the  spectacle  before  us,  believe 
me,  then,  we  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  harlequin  from  the  hero,  and  are 
not  in  danger  of  clapping  hands  at  the 
buffoonery  of  Paris,  when  we  have 
just  been  charmed  by  the  solemn 
buskin  in  which  London  came  upon 
the  stage — ^reluctant  to  play  her  part, 
but  prepared  to  go  through  it  nobly. 
A  French  melodrama,  of  men  in 
smocks  chanting  Mourir  pour  la  Pa- 
trie^  or  priests,  in  defiled  surplices, 
asperging  and  incensing  May-poles, 
must  of  course  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
groundlings;  but  such  inexplicable 
dumb-shows  are  generally  understood 
to  be  only  the  prelude  to  something 
tragic  that  is  coming.  For  one,  I  look 
for  solemn  monologues  from  Pio  Nono 
and  Lamartine ;  and,  by-and-by,  ex- 
pect a  scene  between  the  Soldan  and 
the  Czar.  I  do  not  look  without  feel- 
ings of  awe,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
shadow  of  God's  own  hand  that  is 
now  passing  over  the  nations.  It  is 
He  that  says,  as  of  old,  "  remove  the 
diadem  ana  take  off  the  crown ;  exalt 
him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that 
is  high."  I  am  glad  that  others  re- 
cognise his  footsteps  in  the  earth,  and 
therefore  was  pleased  with  that  motto 
lately  quoted  in  Maga,  from  St  Augus- 
tine—" God  is  patient,  because  He  is 
eternal." 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  been 
watching  the  great  political  Hnmpty- 
Dumpty,  in  his  efforts  to  come  to  an 
equilibrium,  and  to  stand  firm  in  his 
place ;  and  the  end  is,  that  Humpty- 
Dnmpty  is  fallen,  according  to  the 
oracular  rhyme  of  Mother  Goose. 
What  shall  we  say  of  him,  except 
that  he  was  barricaded  in,  and  has 


been  barricaded  out?    Laugh  as  we 
may  at  the  undefinableness  of  legiti- 
macy, one  feels  that  the  lack  of  it 
makes  a  great  difference  in  our  dis- 
position towards  a  discrowned  kin^. 
Still,  Louis-Philippe  is  treated  with 
much  forbearance,  and  men  think  of 
his  hoar  hairs  and  his  eventful  life. 
In  one  of  our  newspapers,  a  generous 
word  has  been  spoken  for  his  govern- 
ment, as  about  the  best  that  France 
deserved,  and  his  best  measures  have 
been  reviewed  with  praise.    Still,  he 
is  much  disliked  in  America.    One  of 
his  earliest  Claremonts  was  with  ns ; 
and  when  Li^ayette  made  him  a  king, 
Americans  felt  as  if  they  had  a  right 
to  be  pleased  with  his  accession.  Bat 
his  quarrel  with  his  benefactor  turned 
the  feeling  strongly  against  him,  for 
Lafayette  was  revered  among  us  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.    I  think  there 
is  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  fall 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  malicious  or  spite- 
ful.   An  eminent  American,  who  has 
lived  long  in  Paris,  has  written  two 
letters  in  the  leading  democratic  news- 
paper of  New  York,  in  which  the  fallen 
monarch  is  more   severely  handled 
than  he  has  been  elsewhere.    He  is 
there  said  to  be  a  much  overrated 
man — ^possessed  of  no  great  talents, 
except  those whichenable  him  to  dis* 
simulate  with  the  utmost  cunning, 
and  to  manage  with  the  basest  per- 
fidy.   The  writer,  nevertheless,  has 
no  confidence  in  the  revolution  as 
having  destroyed  the  monarchy ;  and 
quotes  with  approbation  a  sentiment 
which  he  says  was  advanced  in  con- 
versation with  himself,  so  long  ago  as 
1830,  by  Odillon  Barrot,— "^»/fn, 
monsieur^  la  France  a  hesoin  de  se  sen- 
tt'r  gouvem^ey    He  thinks  two  things 
will  work  against  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux— that  he  has  married  an  Aus- 
trian, and  ^wn  fat;  yet  he  confi- 
dently predicts  that  Henry  V.  will 
one  day  ascend  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. *'  As  for  a  republic  that  is  to 
go  on  harmoniously,  and  with  any 
thing  like  tolerable  quiet,  law,  and 
order,"  he  concludes,  ^*  I  hold  it  to  be 
just  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be 
to  set  up  a  Doge  of  Venice  and  a 
Council  of  Ten  m  the  State  of  New 
York.     We  hear  only  the  voices  of  the 
revobUiomstSj  the  rest  of  the  nation 
being  temporarily  mute.     The  day 
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will  oome,  howeyer,  when  the  last 
wmspeak.*^ 

lliese  sendments  are  not  singular 
among  08.  I  am  agreeably  snrprised 
bj  the  great  moderation  of  onr  people 
aad  of  our  press.  When  the  tidings 
of  the  outbreak  reached  ns,  it  prodnc^ 
excitement,  of  coarse;  bat  there  was 
no  echo  of  the  French  howl,  and  re- 
markably  littie  enthusiasm,  all  things 
considered.  Ton  have  seen  reprinted 
in  Kngiand  some  of  the  most  foolish 
tfaingB  that  were  said  in  our  most 
worthless  prints.  The  press  in  gene- 
ral behaTed  with  great  reserve  and 
eaotion.  Soccessiye  steamers  brought 
cofttiniial  abatements  to  the  degree  of 
confidence,  or  hope,  that  had  been 
inaplied  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
ardent ;  and  so  general  was  the  can- 
dour of  the  newspapers,  that  when 
tfaoise  of  the  Clay  party  were  pet- 
tshly  acensed  of  a  sympathy  with 
tyranny,  the  charge  was  easily*  met 
by  qnotations  from  democratic  news- 
papers, equally  liable  to  the  impata- 
tion,  if  a  manly  reprobation  of  revolu- 
tionary mismle  and  excess  be  sufficient 
to  prove  it.  The  truth  is,  our  country 
was  cangfatlin  the  trap  in  1792.  Then, 
the  polpit  and  the  press  strove  together 
in  ^orifying  France ;  and  the  remorse 
and  horning  shame  tiiat  were  the  con- 
sequence, have  left  a  very  salatary 
impressicni. 

In  fact,  the  violent  democracy  of 
Paris  is  exerting  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  our  people.  We  see  the  de- 
grading spectacle,  and  learn  to  value 
onrsdves  for  a  love  of  law  and  order. 
There  [is  a  reluctance  to  reduce  our- 
selves to  the  level  of  such  a  republic  as 
has  sprang  up  like  a  mushroom  in  a 
nii^t,  and  is  IScdy  to  perish  in  the  same 
way.  Oar  own  revolution  was  not 
one  of  drunken  riot,  and  street-singing 
blonse-men:  onr  constitution  is  not 
a  mere  poetical  theory  of  liberty  and 
equality,  nor  a  socialist's  dream  of 
bffotheriiood.  We  now  learn  the 
secret  of  oar  strength,  and  of  that 
comparative  durability  which  has 
almost  snrprised  ourselves.  We  are, 
after  all,  a  transplanted  slip  of  old 
Eng^d;  nor  are  we  so  essentially 
changed,  my  Basil,  as  even  you. 
imagme.  The  spirit  of  onr  people  is 
indeed  democratic ;  but  the  spirit  of 
oar  constitution  is  imbued  with  a 
stronger  element.    The  facts  concem- 
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ing  it  wiU  enable  you  to  see  one  secret 
of  our  comparative  success,  and  to 
jadge  whether  France  can  possibly 
come  to  any  thing  as  good.  The 
founders  of  this  republic  were  not 
Fi'enchmen,  but  Englishmen  ;  I  mean 
they  were  of  English  stock,  and  had 
learned  all  then:  notions  Of  liberty 
from  the  history  of  England.  Each 
province  of  America  had  taken  shape 
under  the  British  constitution;  and 
when  the  provinces  became  inde- 
pendent, the  general  government  was 
organised  in  such  wise  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  constitution.  Its 
founders  did  not  frame  a  new  and 
untried  constitution,  a  priori^  accord- 
ing to  their  own  schemes ;  they  simply 
modified  the  great  principles  of  British 
constitutional  law  to  suit  a  new  state 
of  things,  and  a  peculiar  people.  A 
monarchy  was  out  of  the  question ; 
but  they  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
democracy.  They  only  made  a  re- 
public. The  democratic  spirit  came  in 
with  Jefferson  and  French  politics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  has  become  dominant,  but  by  no 
means  triumphant ;  and  its  great  ob- 
stacle has  been  the  constitjition.  In 
the  several  states  it  has  changed  the 
constitutions  one  after  the  other,  in- 
troducing universal  suffirage,  and 
other  democratic  features.  But  the 
national  constitution  has  not  been  so 
easily  reached ;  and  it  is  the  strength 
of  the  great  party  with  which  Clay 
and  Webster  are  identified,  and  which 
is  a  constant  check  on  the  popular 
party.  It  is  republican,  but  not 
simply  democratic.  The  executive 
magistracy  is  elective ;  but  the  electors 
are  not  the  people,  directly,  but  elec- 
toral colleges,  appointed  by  the  several 
states ;  and  the  office  itself  is  endowed 
with  prerogatives,  some  of  which  are 
more  unlimited  than  the  corresponding 
rights  of  the  British  crown.  Our  senate 
is  a  mere  modification  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  it  is  a  body  more  select  than 
the  lower  house,  and  not  so  immedi- 
ately responsible  to  constituents ;  and 
its  practical  workiug  shows  the  great 
importance  of  such  a  balance-wheel 
in  any  government.  There  is  no  work- 
ing without  it,  in  spite  of  what  your 
Roebucks  may  say.  The  House  of 
Commons  reappears  in  our  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  like  its  great 
original,  is  the  safety-valve  of  popular 
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feelings  and  gives  sonoroiu  T«&t  to  a 
mighty  pressor^  of  steam  and  vaponr, 
wMch  would  otherwise  blow  us  to 
atoms,  with  &  much  less  eudurahU 
Aoise«  The  whole  fabric  of  ooy  law 
is  a  precious  patrimonj  derived,  with 
oar  biood,  firom  Englaad.  Oar  new 
Atatea  am  fiUing  up  with  emigrauta 
from  the  coQtipvi^t  of  Europe,  but 
thej  all  adopt  the  law  of  tbeic  older 
sisters;  and  thus  the  iostitutioaa  of 
the  immortal  Alfred  may  be  found 
among  tho  Swedes  and  Danes  of 
Wisconsin.  These,  then,  are  the 
elements  of  our  strength;  and  yon 
observe  they  partake  ol  the  strMigth 
of  the  British  empire,  which  has  beea 
legitimately  and  naturally  imparted 
to  us,  like  the  mother's  life-blood  to 
the  diemghter  of  her  womb.  We  have 
indeed  characteristic  peculiaritiea* 
We  havo  tried  some  new  expeiimients ; 
but  let  not  France  siy)poae  she  can 
imitate  them.  We  are  a  new  oountiry, 
a  sparso  population,  and  our  peope 
have  their  heads  full  of  subduiiig 
the  soil,  and  setting  water-<wheels  in 
streams,  and  making  roads  and  canals* 
We  have  no  natural  taste  for  insur^ 
rection  and  confusion,  for  we  have 
nobody  that  is  idle  enough  ta  waal 
such  work.  Our  new  wine,  then,  haa 
been  put  into  new  bottles ;  and  the 
fool  that  attempts  to  decant  it  into 
the  old  vessels  of  Europe,  will  ruin  it 
and  them  together. 

Our  newspapers  hATC  pointed  out 
mother  secret  of  our  strength,  which 
France  oanmofc  posdbly  eiooy.  In 
spite  of  that  wild  prophecy  of  l4a4y 
Hester  Staifthope  to  Lamartine--so 
much  of  which  has  come  true — ^Paria 
is  France,  and  will  be  France  while 
France  holds  together.  Tha  oitj  of 
Washington  is  not  America;  and  its 
great  acres  of  unoeeopied  bnilding 
lots  are  the  beat  thing  about  it.  The 
State  governments,  which  could  not 
have  been  pknned  befbrehaad,  but 
are  a  natural  product  of  old  events^ 
which  dispose  of  all  local  matters,  and 

Srevent  sectional  jealousies,  which 
Lvide  and  balance  power,  and  Mttisfy 
small  amlMm^ — these  are  the  helps, 
without  which  our  national  existence 
could  not  have  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  Wai&tngton  himseli 
The  liireateaed  diatarbaBce  of  the  ad- 
mirable eqaillbrioBi  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  maintained  between  North 


and  South,  and  East  and  West,  by  the 
introduction  of  Mexican  and  Texan 
states,  and  the  power  which  it  will 
throw  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persona 
at  the  seat  of  government,  is  even 
now  our  most  alarming  danger.  We 
know,  from  what  we  see  among  our- 
selves, ^at  governments  most  take 
fornix  not  from  human  devices,  but 
from  God's  providences.  Wo  our- 
selves are  the  results  of  circumstances: 
no  scheming  patriot  could  have  mado 
us  what  we  are;  and  no  imitative 
Frenchman  can  give  to  his  conntiy  a 
government  like  ours ;  nor,  if  he  oould, 
would  it  survive  beyond  the  lifetiLme 
tE  some  individual^  whose  popularity 
would  siq>piljr  a  t^nporaiy  strengUi 
to  its  essential  weakness  An  im- 
ported constitution  must  be  a  sickly 
one,  in  any  cooutry  on  earth. 

For  us,  then,  there  is  a  legitimacy 
in  our  institutions  which  makes  them 
durable,  and  dear  to  all  classes  of  our 
peq;»le.  Bat  to  be  loyal  to  oar  own 
republic  is  by  no  means  to  be  oom- 
nutted  to  universal  r^dbUeaniam»  far 
less-  to  be  delighted  with  universal 
aaard^.  Ton  must  pardon  our  tastcA, 
We  are  young,  and  we  think  a  jacket 
and  shako  becoming.  We  wear  our 
appn^ate  costume  as  gracefuU^^  a» 
we  can.  We  are  yet  the  growmi^ 
perhaps  the  awkward,  but  still  the 
active  boy.  But  when  Europe  befools 
its^,  in  its  dotage,  with  repnblioan 
atture,  we  lads  have  a  ri|^t  to  laug)i» 
It  will  do  for  u&  to  play  leap-frog*  or 
out  any  o4her  ci^per  that  we  choose ; 
but  who  can  restraia  derision  when 
cerpident  imbeeili^  assumes  an  un- 
akirted  coat,  and  subnuts  its  uncovered 
proportions  to  heotings  and  to  kickst 
or  throws  a  ponderous  summersault 
that  less  demonstrates  agility  tiian 
exposes  nakedness  1 

I  speakfbr  myself,  andfor  many,  veiy 
many  of  my  countrymen*  Our  mere 
popuaoe  are  of  course  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  a  universal  Yankee* 
doodle  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  mise* 
ries  of  the  world.  It  has  been  told  them 
so  often  by  demagogues,  that  they  are 
pardonable.  But  even  they  would 
probably  aUow  that  the  Chinefe^  for 
instanbe,  are  not  yet  quite  ready  fer 
liborty-poJies  and  ballet-boxea,  and  hT 
degrees  mi|^t  be  biouj^t  to  ccmiBSS 
as  much  fox  any  ooiuntary  kaa  remark- 
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Bnt  there  18  a  solid  maw  of  good  seiUB 
■8  that  is  not  bo  deceived.  It 
of  tlMMO  who- would  rejoiee  to 
a  ratioBal  repoMie  in  France,  or 
]■  anj  other  ooontiy ;  but  ifho  know 
that,  with  the  exeeption  perliaps  of 
HoAUnd,  anch  a  tiling  is  impofleible, 
and  Aat^  ia  Franeev  reason  is  more 
Ikdj  to  ze^ipear  aa  the  divinified  har- 
lot of  Notre  Dame  thaa  in  any  mora 
napeetahle  form.  Ab  to  Great  Bri- 
taio^eren  onr  schoolboya  have  learned 
thaty  with  all  the  stability  of  empire, 
it  oaiiea  the  freedflm  of  a  repobUe; 
m  spite  of  some  feeHng  against 
BaU,  I  scanelj  know  the  man 
woaU  net  bo  sorry  to  see  it 
or  Tioleatly  ^Tolntionlsed. 
On  Inah  afiun  opinion  is  not  so  sane 
amioiig  as.  Few  of  ns  know  any 
Hung  abeat  them ;  aad  for  the  sidie  of 
tte  starrmg  pesysantry  of  Ireland, 
is  soaaa  sympathy  with  its  tniv 
(vraechL  BeUeTo  it,  the  gene- 
nd  tone  of  aeathnent  oa  this  sids  the 

refleiitiBg  men,  is  far 
eoaaemitiTe  thaa  yon  imagine, 
an  HIannnn  stand  amazed  at 
the  democracy  of  Europe.  Onr  wildest 
aathaaiasta  are  outdone,  even  by 
some  who  ait  m  the  House  of  Com- 
;  aad  the  rampant  socialism  of 
nniifce  the  worst  excesses 
ef  car  tlectioae,  as  the  ferocity  of  a 
t^er  is  anlike  the  ph^fnlness  of  a 

we  are^  we  are 
and  I  most  say, 
that  when  the  oLder  nations 
of  the  world  are  allowing  themselyes 
aadi  lieenee,  we  have  a  right  to  regard 
ooiaelTeB  aa  taking  new  rank,  and 
deserrittg  more  credit  than  has  here* 
ftofore  beeaghrenns^  as,  after  all,  i^  law- 
kmag  aad  law^maintalning  people. 

Yon  will  say,  as  was  saidtothe  trum- 
peter m  JBeap—*^  No,  no, — ^yon  make 
aH  the  misdiief ;  others  cnt  throats, 
hot  yon  have  set  them  on."  Bat 
is  the  democratic  spirit  really  of  Ame- 
rican origin?  Onr  Plymouth  orators 
—the  men  who  annnally  glorify  onr 
eariieet  cotonists — ^nsnaliy  trace  it  to 
the  Pniitans,  and  through  them  to 
Genera.  At  all  events,  it  now  infects 
the  world,  aad  those  are  the  happy 
and  the  permanent  governments  which 
are  prepared  for  its  violence,  by  con- 
atitational  vents  and  flood^pUes.  It 
is  not  to  be  stifled,  or  dammed  np. 
We  beUeve,  therefore,  that  onr  own 


government  is  the  best  for  onrselves^, 
tfnd  few  of  ns  have  any  fear  for  that  of 
England.  On  British  matters  we  do 
not  feel  bound  to  judge  by  oar  own 
experiences.  We  are  free  to  theorise 
on  broader  principles;  and  many  of 
OS  form  our  own  opinions,  not  as  cool 
aad  critical  foreigners,  bat  as  having 
a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Institutions  of  our  ancestons.  Why 
should  we  not  ?  The  study  of  history 
carries  us,  at  once,  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  threesoore  yean  and  ten, 
which  Is  the  age  of  oar  national  exis- 
tence, and  as  soon  as  we  pass  that 
boundary  we  too  are  Britons.  The 
blood  of  our  forefathers  ran  in  Eng- 
lish veinsy  or  flowed  for  British  free- 
dom and  sovereigaty.  This  fact  is 
enough  to  make  onr  educated  and 
reflecting  men  speculatively  conser- 
vative as  to  British  politicSb  We 
know  the  past,  and  do  not  feel  the 
party-heats  of  the  present  in  England. 
Hence  I  am  far  flrom  being  alone 
among  my  countrymen,  in  looking  at 
Engll^  matters  with  an  English  heart. 
Even  our  commercial  class  have  a 
reason  for  wishing  internal  peace  and 
prosperity  to  England;  aad  I  believe 
there  is  generally  something  better 
than  selfishness  in  the  prevalent  good- 
will toward  her.  I  wish  you  could 
have  watched,  aa  I  did,  the  feelings  of 
our  whole  people,  while  lately,  be- 
tween the  arrivals  of  two  steamers, 
there  was  a  solenm  feeling  of  surprise 
as  to  what  would  be  the  results  of 
the  Chartist  demonstration  1  Till  the 
news  came,  the  stoutest  of  us  held 
onr  breath.  I  assure  you,  Basil,  the 
peril  of  England  was  observed  with  a 
deep  anxiety.  During  all  that  time  I 
met  not  a  req>ectable  man  who  wished 
to  see  a  revolutionary  result.  It  was 
the  talk  of  all  circles.  Onr  merchants 
trembled  for  England;  oar  scholars 
hoped  for  her;  a  clerical  gentleman 
assured  me  that .  he  daily  prayed  for 
her.  The  press  veiy  generally  pre- 
dicted a  triumph  of  order,  but  there 
were  some  specimens  of  newspaper 
fiterature  that  ventnred  an  opposite 
augury.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
this  city  when  the  result  was  known. 
The  news  was  received  with  a  thrilL 
There  was  some  laughing  at  the  par- 
turient mountain  and  the  still-bom 
mouse,  but  a  graver  cheerfiihiess  was 
the  I'^gning  smotioo.     We  deeply 
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felt  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
world  had  been  spared  from  a  con- 
flagratioir  which  the  match  of  a  mad- 
man coald  light,  but  which  only 
another  deluge  conld  extinguish.  For 
one,  I  was  as  a  watcher  by  the  sea- 
side, who,  after  a  night  of  tempest, 
waits  for  the  fog  to  rise,  and  then 
thanks  God  to  see  the  good  old  ship 
coming  home,  in  season,  her  masts  all 
standing,  and  her  flag  untorn. 

Ihad  feltfears,  my  Basil.  What  was 
not  imaginable,  when  Europe  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  table  on  which 
empires  had  fallen  in  a  day,  like  card- 
houses  blown  down  by  the  breath  of 
children  I  I  knew  that  neither  France, 
nor  Prussia,  nor  Austria,  nor  Italy, 
were  any  thing  like  England,  which  is 
founded  on  a  rock,  and  knit  together 
by  joints  and  bands :  but  I  felt  that 
England  is  no  longer  what  she  was. 
With  a  Whig  government  she  is  never 
herself.*  The  Whigs  aremore  thanhalf 
Frenchmen.  I  tell  you  you  seem  to  me 
not  half  enough  afraid  of  your  Whigs; 
they  are  worse  than  your  Radicals. 
You  show  some  uneasiness  under  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  but  I  wish 
you  conld  see  it  as  it  strikes  a  looker- 
on.  If  time  has  on  you  the  effect 
which  distance  has  on  me,  you  will  yet 
look  back  on  that  measure  as  you  now 
look  back  on  the  greatmistake  of  1829. 
It  will  haunt  you  like  a  nightmare,  and 
yon  will  regard  it  with  less  of  an^er 
than  of  shame  and  remorse ;  with 
the  deep  conviction  that,  if  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  had  done  their 
duty,  it  never  would  have  disgraced 
a  Christian  state.  True,  the  Whigs 
are  responsible  for  inflicting  the  blow ; 
but  what  haB  been  done  to  avert  it? 
So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  commensu- 
rate with  the  greatness  of  the  evil. 
You  seem  to  give  way  to  it  as  only 
one  of  many  inroads  upon  old  propric- 
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ties,  which  are  inevitable,  and  cannot 
be  withstood.  But  is  the  unchris- 
tianising  of  the  state  to  be  spoken  of 
side  by  side  with  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  colonies,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  agriculture?  As  it  strikes 
me,  it  is  not  a  thing  of  a  class,  it 
stands  out  a  portent,  a  harbinger^ 
a  phenomenon  of  its  own  kind.  Not 
that  it  surprises  me.  From  Lord 
John  Russell  nothing  that  argues 
fatuity  and  lack  of  political  principle 
should  surprise  any  one.  To  carry  out 
the  plans  to  which  he  has  committed 
himself,  he  must  consistently  pander  to 
infidels,  foster  heretics,  and  subsidise 
Jews.  To  the  reforms  of  the  last 
score  of  years,,  there  could  be  no  more 
fitting  sequel  than  this  coalition 
with  a  people  loaded  with  the 
hereditary  burthen  of  the  saving 
blood  of  the  Crucified.  I  only  marvel 
that  the  bill  goes  on  so  slowly.  The 
Baron  should  have  been  long  since  in 
his  place,  and  the  Easter  holidays 
should  have  been  disregarded,  out  of 
respect  to  his  feelings.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  he  is  not  already  an  ecclesi- 
astical commissioner.  The  times  are 
not  now  as  during  a  former  French 
revolution,  when  a  British  statesman 
could  sayt — *^  the  Jews  in  Change 
Alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their 
hopes  of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues 
beK)nging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury." 
You  are  always  praising  your  church, 
Basil,  but  allow  me  to  ask,  Why  you 
may  not  live  to  see  a  Jewish  rabbi 
nominated  to  a  bishopric.  Ab  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  obsequious  chapter 
would  be  obliged  to  perform  the  dec- 
tion,  and  close  all  by  anthems  to 
Almighty  God,  ascribing  to  Him  the 
glory  of  a  gift  so  felicitous  and  so 
auspicious  to  the  church !  It  would 
not  be  the  first^time,  I  believe,  that 
Lord  John  has' set  the  Te  Deum  of 


*  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  d&nger  of  Whiggery  in  our 
councils,  but  are  so  far  reconciled  to  the  Whigs  being  in  office  at  the  present  crisis,  by 
the  knowledge  that,  bad  they  been  in  opposition,  they  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  hare 
fraternised  with  French  Republicans  and  English  Chartists.  Who  could  doubt  that 
such  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  headed  physical  force  processions, 
and  hounded  on  window-breaking  vagabonds  in  the  Reform  riots  of  1830  f  What 
amount  of  profligate  partisanship  might  not  be  expected  from  the  men  who,  when 
thirsting  for  office,  solemnly  denounced  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust  the  course 
pursued  by  a  oonserratiTe  government  towards  (XConnel],  which  identical  course  they 
now,  when  in  power,  adopt  towards  Mitchell,  a  much  less  dangerous  criminal ! 

t  Burke's  MeficcHont  on  the  Frwch  Bevolutum, 
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cathednls  going,  like  the  whistles  of  a 
juggler's  barrel-oigaQ.  Forgive  me, 
Basil ;  I  am  not  mocking  the  agonies 
of  jour  chorch,  bnt  I  am  scorning  a 
British  minister  that  can  nse  for  her 
destruction  the  powers  confided  to  him 
ior  her  nourishment  and  defence.  I 
have  learned  my  notions  of  joor  poli- 
tics from  Edmund  Borke,  and  I  re- 
memberwhat  he  sud  in  his  R^ecHons 
on  ike  French  Revohaian  of  1792~ 
for,  by  the  way,  revolutions  in  fYance 
most  be  always  referred  to  by  dates, 
and  will  soon  be  known,  like  police- 
Men,  by  letters  and  nombers.  *^  The 
men  of  England,*'  said  that  great  and 
hoo»t  man,  **the  men  I  mean  of 
ligiht  and  leading  in  England,  would  be 
ashamed,  as  of  a  silly  deceitful  trick,  to 
profess  any  reUgion  in  name  which,  by 
their  proceedings,  they  appear  to  con- 
temn.'* Does  not  Lord  John  profess  to 
be  a  Christian  ?  I  must  caution  you, 
too,  against  supposing  that  I  dislike 
the  Imelites.  Far  from  it.  In  my 
own  country  I  am  glad  that  they 
labour  under  no  disabi&ties,  and  I  can 
testify  to  their  good  order,  decency, 
and  pvopriety  of  behaviour  as  citizens. 
But  we  have  ''  no  past  at  our  back," 
and  nothing  in  our  sjrstem  which  de- 
mands a  prior  consideration.  No, 
Basil— I  honour  a  Jew,  however  much 
I  may  pity  him.  Crying  old  clothes, 
or  klliDg  in  a  banker's  chariot,  the 
Jew  is  to  me  a  man  of  sacred  associa- 
tions. And  then — a  Jewish  gentle- 
man— he  makes  roe  think  at  once  of 
the  sons  of  Maccabsus  and  all  the 
Asmoneans  ;  those  Hebrews  of  the 
HebrewSfthose  Ivories  of  Israeli  What 
natural  sympathy  has  a  Jewish  gentle- 
man with  a  Whig?  Were  I  merely 
covetous  of  votes  I  would  say — let  the 
Jews  in  1 1  could  trust  their  conscience ; 
I  oonld  i^ypeal  to  their  own  feelings ; 
I  would  put  it  to  them  whether  their 
liberalism  would  consent  to  eat  pork 
with  the  Gentiles,  or  to  call  in  the 
nndrcnmclsed  to  make  laws  for  the 
sjnagogue.  We  pity  the  blindness  of 
the  Jews  that  offered  their  thirty 
pieces  of  silver— but  we  do  not  despise 
them.  Our  contempt  settles  on  the 
head  of  the  Christian  who  consented 
to  take  them  at  the  bargain. 

Yon  speak  of  this  Jew  biU  as  the 
ISfststepI  Why,  yes,  the  first  step  in 
tragedy ;  there  was  a  former  one  in 
farce.    There  is  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  I 
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Who  made  him  a  knight?  '*  A  Jew- 
ish knight,''  said  I,  at  the  time— 
"  hear  it,  ye  dry  bones, — ye  cross- 
legged  efl^es— ye  Paladins— ye  Tem- 
plars! Hear  it,  Du-Bois-GUbert,— 
hear  it,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion !  Tes, 
and  thou,  too,  old  Roger  de  Coverley  I 
Hear  it,  thou  true  old  English  knight ; 
for  they  that  bought  thine  old  clothes 
now  come  for  thine  old  spurs!"  So 
said  I — wondering  that  no  one  seemed 
to  wonder.  The  nineteenth  century 
had  not  time  to  stare.  There  was  not 
even  a  London  Punch  to  laugh  at  such 
a  Judy^  and  so  Moses  was  belted  and 
sparred,  no  man  gainsaying ;  and 
knighthood,  that  was  Sidney's  once, 
is  just  the  thing  for  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
now. 

And  if  a  Jewish  knight,  why  not  a 
Jewish  senator  I  Tme,  there  is  some- 
thing grand  in  the  idea  of  a  nation 
that  never,  since  the  Wittenagemote, 
has  seen  a  lawgiver  unbaptised  ;  and 
then  there  is  still  a  red  cross  in  the 
flag  of  England  ;'  and  there  has  been 
a  pleasing  notion  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  part  and  parcel  with  the 
British  constitution ;  and  even  we  in 
America,  averse  to  church  and  state, 
have  long  allowed  ourselves  to  admire 
one  exception  to  the  mle,  and  to  con- 
fess the  majestic  figure  made  among 
the  nations  by  a  Christian  empire, 
shining  forth  in  splendid  contrast  to 
surrounding  kingdoms,  some  of  them 
infidel  and  some  of  them  superstitious, 
but  she  alone  the  witness  to  reason- 
able faith,  and  faithful  reason.  But 
who  regards  it  in  this  light?  Who 
among  you  stands  up  to  warn  his 
country  of  the  glory  that  is  departing? 
Who  has  said  any  thing  in  parliament 
at  all  adequate  to  the  turning-point  of 
a  nation's  religion  ?  I  have  looked  for 
someone  to  speak  as  Burke  would  have 
spoken,  of  **  uncovering  your  naked- 
ness, by  throwing  off  that  Christian 
religion  which  has  hitherto  been  your 
boast  and  comfort."  I  have  longed 
to  see  his  promise  made  good, — *^  we 
shall  never  be  tuch  fools  as  to  call  in  an^ 
enemy  to  the  substance  of  any  system, 
to  remove  its  cormptions,  to  supply 
its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  construc- 
tion." I  read  The  Times,  but  as  yet  I 
have  looked  in  vain.  A  few  honest 
remonstrances  have  indeed  been  ven- 
tured amid  cries  of  oh,  oh  !  and  voci- 
ferations  of  buck-toothed   laughter 
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from  the  benches  that  support  the 
honourable  members  from  Cotton- 
bnrgh  and  Galioopolis.  But  who  has 
stood  np  as  for  altars  and  fires  ?  I 
hope,  ere  this  reaches  you,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  creditably  answered.  I 
hope  the  Christianity  of  England  will 
not  die  without  a  struggle.  I  suspect 
it  will  be  of  no  use,  but  I  look  yet  for 
some  John  of  Craunt  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    Imagine  him,  my  Basil : — 

*'  This  sceptred  isle, 
Thu  blessed  plot,  tUii  earth,  tiiis  realm, 

this  England, 
Ben  owned  for  her  deeds  as  far  from  home 
<For  Christian  service  and  true  diiwUry) 
As  if  the  sepalchre  in  stubborn  Jevfxj 
Of  the  world^s  ransom,  blessed  Maiy^s  Son ; 
This  land  of  wioh  dear  aouls,  this  dear,  dear 

land, 
JDear/or  ker  reputatitm  ikrough  tie  world. 
Is  now — jiavni*d  out  to  Jews  P* 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  said ;  and 
I  look  for  it,  if  not  from  lords  spiritual, 
then  even  from  lords  temporal.  Bat 
surely  it  would  well  become  the  pri- 
maters  mouth  t  Of  course,  it  would 
do  little  good ;  but  then  tiie  religion 
of  England  would  fall  at  least  dra- 
matically. It  would  make  a  picture 
quite  as  good  as  the  death  of  Cltatham. 
Do  you  remember  the  lawn-sleeves  in 
that  picture?  The  bi^ope  are  ^*  in  at 
the  death,*' — bat  nothing  more. 

But  another  steamer  has  oome  in 
with  news ;  and  France  is  all  the 
talk.  The  elections  are  over;  the 
Moderns  have  triumphed ;  theNataooal 
Assembly  has  convened,  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  is  at  an  end. 
VweLamartmef  Of  course  the  stock 
of  the  republic  takes  a  rise,  but 
holders  are  not  firm.  The  bloodshed 
at  Rouen,  the  ^neutes  at  Elbosuf  and 
Limoges,  and  the  threats  of  the  Com- 
ynttmstes^  do  not  precisely  inspire  confi- 
dence. StiUfWeare  so  farsorprised,  and 
those  who  have  predicted  favonimbly 
for  France  grow  a  little  more  sanguine 
in  their  hopes.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Xiouis  Blanc  has  flo  (^nDpathisers 
here.  All  are  cowinced  that  Lamar- 
tine  will  make  the  best  of  it,  and  thitt, 
if  he  fails,  the  republic  wfll  be  euffo- 
cated  and  expire  in  a  stench.  For 
one,  it  seems  to  me  that  Lamartine  is 
not  bad  enough  to  encoanter  suoeess- 
fally  the  frantioraaHce  of  his  opponents, 
and  that  thefar  eventual  success  is  cer- 


tain. Already,  things  have  very  likely- 
taken  a  dedsive  turn,  and  by  the  time 
this  letter  reaches  you,  the  doings  of 
the  Assembly  will  have  enabled  yon 
to  conjecture  whether  the  nation  is 
going  by  the  long  way,  or  the  short 
cut,  to  Henry  Fifth.  As  all  will  be 
stale  before  you  can  read  what  Inoir 
write,  I  wUl  not  presume  to  predict 
the  immediate  results ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  assembling  of  such  a  set  as 
have  been  returned  to  the  legislature, 
would  be  enough  to  blow  up  the 
strongest  government  on  earth.  Jew, 
Dominican,  pastor  and  bishop,  poet 
and  butcher,  all  in  their  tricolonred 
sashes — was  there  ever  such  a  full- 
blown tulip-bed  of  liberty,  equaUly, 
and  fraternity ! 

The  announcement  of  several  cler- 
gymen as  members  of  the  Assembly 
reminds  me  that  there  has  been  some 
sickly  sentiment  among  ue^  about  the 
piety  that  has  been  displayed  in  thia 
revolution.  In  Boston  we  are  fa- 
voured witb  some  strange  types  of 
religions  enthusiasm;  in  fact,  the 
type  of  Ohristianity  that  prevails 
among  us  is  peculiariy  our  own ;  andlike 
onr  improvements  in  machinery,  de- 
serves the  proverbial  name  of  a  ^^  Bos- 
ton notion."  Bmerson,  who  is  oow 
illuminating  England,  may  give  yon 
fiome  idea  of  what  I  mean;  and  a 
queer  story  that  la  told  of  one  of  his 
disciples,  may  furnish  you  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  some  men 
see  reli^on  in  the  saddng  of  the  Tnil- 
eries.  The  you^  was  at  the  Opera 
to  see  a  celebrated  dansouBe^  and  ex- 
cited general  attention  by  his  some- 
what extraordinary  applause.  His 
enthusiasm  so  transported  him,  that 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  beeome  tm- 
oonsdouslyaudiUe.  As  the  dancer  be- 
gan to  whirl,  he  cried,  ^^^A,  Ihat  u 
Ctry!""  As  she  stretched  her  toeto  the 
izonta],  be  exclaimed,  *''Tkat9dM- 
mtyf"  but  when  die  proceeded  to  aa 
evolution  that  forced  the  ladies  to  pay 
attention  to  their  fans,  he  burst  into  the 
dlmtx-^*' Thafs  reliffionr  If  this  be 
caricature,  the  Emersonisns  richly  de- 
serve it.  They  ore  laughed  at  even  in 
Boston.  But  they  are  not  alone  in  think- 
ing well  of  the  piety  of  Paris,  and  ar- 
guing from  it  that  therewillbe  noieign 
of  terror  ;  as  if  there  was  not  vastly 
more  show  of  rell^on  in  the  first  re- 
vohiUon  !    If  there  is  on  archUshop 
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of  Paris  now,  there  was  formerly  a 
Talleyrand  for  high-priest  and  master 
of  ceremonies.  Oh,  but  they  rejoin 
with  a  story !  When  the  blooses  were 
gutting  the  palace  of  its  pictures  and 
marbi^,  they  founds  among  other 
works  of  art,  an  image  of  the  Cmcified. 
As  a  bhMiseman  was  about  to  dash  it 
to  atoms,  there  was  a  cry,  ^^  Save  it — 
sare  the  great  teacher  of  fraternity  I" 
The  cmdfix  was  accordingly  saved, 
and  borne  about  the  streets  amid 
eongs  and  cnrses,  and,  very  appropri- 
ately, ^'with  lanterns  and  torches.'' 
*'  JX,  Aafi  rdiffionP*  says  your  Emer- 
•oman*  So,  when  recreant  priests 
baptise  a  liberty-pole,  or  join  a  pro^ 
cessioii  of  blonses,  with  crosses  and 
tiwts  fUvhdty^  at  least.  Was 
bypoGtisy  so  revolting  I  The 
'  mockeiy  has  its  only  parallel 
m  the  writings  of  George  Snid,  who 
■wkea  atevonrite  hero  and  heroine 
betake  themselTes  to  an  adulterous 
bed»  after  dnly  reciting  theb*  prayers, 
in  which  the  absent  husband  is  very 
affectionately  remembered.  If  a  re* 
Tolntion  thus  began  Is  not  destined  to 
go  apeiijdfly  ferongfa  all  the  ripening 
«Bd  rotcing  of  a  ^dless  anarchy,  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  nrfn- 
«i(rie  that  '*  He  who  is  Eternal  can 
waif  The  old  scene  at  Notre  Dame 
saay  not  be  aictaally  revived,  and  the 
IKble  my  act  be  literally  dragged 
through  Paris  again  tied  to  an  ass's 
tafl ;  bat  tiie  vn&gnised  atrocities  of 
Ihe  ftnt  revotattion  may,  after  all,  be 
exceeded  by  the  smooth-faced  blas- 
phemies of  that  which  has  already  de- 
graiM  tiie  worid's  Redeemer  into  the 
patrea  saint  of  tosurredion,  and  the 
teher  of  iiiMel  fraternity. 

Foor  Lamartlne  I  Is  this  the  man, 
Diy  Basil,  whom  yon  onee  likened  to 
CtaMsn briaad  ?  QaonlKm  nutkOus! 
I  knew  him,  till  lately,  only  as  a  poet 
aad  a  tiweller.  Be  certahily  went 
t#  P^iestleie  wMt   the  spM  of  % 


palmer.  He  bathed  in  Siloa  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  almost  expired  of  feel- 
ing tinder  the  venerable  olive-trees  of 
Gethsemane. 

How  Frenchy  —  how  intensely 
French !  mass  in  the  morning,  and 
weeping  and  sighing, — a  revel  before 
nightfall,  and  desperate  gaming.  And 
this  man  to  be  the  Cromwell  of  the 
commonwealth  ?  He  could  hardly 
have  been  the  Milton,  though  it  would 
have  been  more  becoming.  And  what 
will  be  his  career?  It  is  a  pity  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  was  not  permitted  to 
consult  his  stars  in  full  when  he  met 
her  on  Jtfount  Lebanon,  when  she 
praised  his  handsome  foot  and  arched 
instep,  and  told  him  he  should  be  very 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ah,  how  certainly  he  will  yet  lament, 
if  he  does  not  lament  already,  the  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle  I  Sach  weird 
sisters  as  Lady  Hester  generally  tell 
only  kaify  leaving  the  rest  to  imaghia'* 
tion  and  to  time.  But  whether  this 
Phaeton,  who  has  grasped  the  reins^ 
is  to  set  the  world  on  fire  \  whether 
he,  in  torn,  is  only  to  try  the  game  of 
Hnmpty-Dnmpty  and  to  fall ;  or  whe- 
ther, eren  as  I  write  this,  he  be  not 
ab'oady  mider  the  foot  of  Loais  Blanc 
and  his  Commwusteiy — what  probabili- 
ties or  improbabilities  shall  aM  my  con- 
jecture ?  This  thing  only  will  I  ven- 
ture as  my  surmise,  though  not  my 
hope,  that  khigs  shall  reign  again  in 
France,  as  if  Lamartine  never  lived : 
that  tricoloared  cockades  shall  be 
made  no  more,  and  lilies  be  cultivated 
again :  that  there  will  soon  be  longings 
for  a  sight  of  the  droffeau  bkmc^  and 
a  prince  of  the  sons  of  3t  Louis :  and 
that,  fat  as  he  is,  and  Bourbon  as  he 
is,  and  half  Austrian  as  he  has  made 
himself,  Henry  Dake  of  Bordeaux 
will  soon  be  known  as  Hbkbi  lb 
Disini. 
Yom*s  ever,  my  dear  Basil, 
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THE  CAXTONS. — PAKT  IV. 


CHAPTXR  IX. 


I  WAS  always  an  early  riser.  Happy 
the  man  who  is  I  Every  morning, 
day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin^s 
love,  fnll  of  bloom,  and  parity,  and 
freshness.  The  yonth  of  natore  is 
contagions,  like  the  gladness  of  a 
happy  child.  I  donbt  if  any  man 
can  be  called  *old'  so  long  as  he 
is  an  early  riser,  and  an  early 
walker.  And  oh,  yonth  1 — ^take  my 
word  of  it, — ^yonth  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  dawdling  over  bretdvfast 
at  noon,  is  a  very  decrepid  ghastly 
imaffe  of  that  yonth  which  sees  thesnn 
blnsh  over  the  monnt-ains,  and  the  dews 
sparkle  npon  blossoming  hedgerows. 

Passing  by  my  father^s  stndy,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  windows  un- 
closed— surprised  more,  on  looking  in, 
to  see  him  bending  over  his  books — 
for  I  had  never  before  known  him 
study  till  after  the  morning  meal. 
Students  are  not  usually  early  risers, 
for  students,  alas!  whatever  their  age, 
are  rarely  young.  Yes  ;  the  great 
work  must  be  getting  on  in  serious 
earnest.  It  was  no  longer  dalliance 
with  learning :  this  was  work. 

I  passed  through  the  gates  into  the 
road.  A  few  of  the  cottages  were 
giving  signs  of  returning  life ;  bat  it 
was  not  yet  the  hour  for  labour,  and 
no  ^^  Good  morning,  sir,"  greeted  me 
on  the  road.  Suddenly  at  a  turn, 
which  an  overhanging  beech-tree  had 
before  concealed,  I  came  full  upon  my 
Uncle  Roland. 

"  Whatl  you,  sir?  So  early?  Hark, 
the  dock  is  striking  five !  ** 

"  Not  later  1  I  have  walked  well 
for  a  lame  man.  It  must  be  more 
than  four  miles  to and  back." 

"You  have  been  to :  not  on 

business  ?    Ko  soul  would  be  up." 

"  Yes,  at  inns  there  is  always  some 
one  up.  Ostlers  never  sleep  I  I  have 
been  to  order  my  humble  chaise  and 
pair.    I  leave  you  to  day,  nephew." 

*^  Ah,  unde,  we  have  offended  you. 
It  was  my  folly — that  cursed  print — " 

"  Pooh  I"  said  my  uncle,  quickly. 
"  Offended  me,  boy  I  I  defy  youl" 
and  he  pressed  mv  hand  roughly. 

'^  Yet  this  suaden  determination ! 
It  was  but  yesterday,  at  the  Roman 


Camp,  that  yon  planned  an  excnrsion 
with  my  father  to  C Castle." 

'^  Never  depend  upon  a  whimsical 
man.  I  must  be  in  London  to-night.'* 

"  And  return  to  morrow  ?  " 

^*  I  know  not  when,"  siud  my  uncle, 
gloomily ;  and  he  was  silent  for  some 
moments.  At  length,  leaning  less 
liehtly  on  my  arm,  he  continued — 
^  ^  X  onng  man,  you  have  pleased  me.  I 
love  that  open  saucy  brow  of  yours,  on 
which  nature  has  written  *  lYnst  me.*^ 
I  love  those  dear  eyes  that  look  man 
manfully  in  the  face.  I  must  know 
more  of  you — much  of  you.  You  must 
come  and  see  me  some  day  or  other  In 
your  ancestor's  ruined  keep." 

"  Come  I  that  I  will.  And  you  shall 
show  me  the  old  tower — " 

^*  And  the  traces  of  the  out- 
works;" cried  my  unde,  flourishing 
his  stick. 

"  And  the  pedigree — " 

"  Ay,  and  your  great-great-grand- 
father's armour,  which  he  wore  at 
Marston  Moor — " 

*^  Yes,  and  the  brass  plate  in  the 
church,  uncle." 

^^  The  deuce  is  in  the  boy !  Come 
here — come  here;  I've  three  minds  to 
break  your  head,  sir !" 

^^  It  is  a  pity  somebody  had  not 
broken  the  rascally  printer's,  before  he 
had  the  impudence  to  disgrace  us  by 
having  a  family,  uncle." 

Captain  Roland  tried  hard  to  frown, 
but  he  could  not.  ^^  Pshaw  ! "  said  he, 
stopping,  and  taking  snuff.  *'The 
world  of  the  dead  is  wide ;  why  should 
the  ghosts  jostiie  us  ?" 

*^  We  can  never  escape  the  ghosts, 
uncle.  They  haunt  us  always.  We 
cannot  think  or  act,  but  the  soul  of  • 
some  man,  who  has  lived  before, 
points  the  way.  The  dead  never  die, 
espedally  since — " 

*'  Since  what,  boy?  you  speak  well." 

"Since  our  great  ancestor  intro- 
duced printing,"  said  I,  majestically. 

My  uncle  whistled  "  Mtdbrook 
8* en  va-Uen  guerre^ 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  plague  him 
further. 

"Peace!"  said  I,  creeping  cau- 
tiously within  the  drde  of  the  stick. 
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**  No !    I  forewarn  you — " 
*'  Peace  I  and  describe  to  me  my 
little  ooosiii,  your  pretty  daughter — 
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*^  Peace,"  said  my  uncle,  smiling. 
'*  But  you  must  come  and  judge  for 
yourself." 


CRAPTBR  X. 


Unde  Roland  was  gone.  Before  he 
went,  he  was  closeted  for  an  hour  with 
nj  father,  who  then  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate ;  and  we  all  crowded 
roimd  him  as  he  stepped  into  his 
diaise.  When  the  Captain  was  gone, 
I  tiled  to  sound  my  father  as  to 
the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  departure. 
But  my  father  was  impenetrable  in 
an  that  related  to  his  brother's 
eecreU.  Whether  or  not  the  Captain 
had  erer  confided  to  him  the  cause 
fsi  Ws  displeasure  with  his  son, — a 
mystery  which  much  haunted  me, — 
my  fiuher  was  mute  on  that  score, 
both  to  my  mother  and  myself.  For 
two  QT  three  days,  however,  Mr 
Gaxtcm  was  evidently  unsettled.  He 
did  not  even  take  to  his  great  work; 
but  walked  much  alone,  or  accom- 
panied only  by  the  duck,  and  without 
even  a  book  in  his  hand.  But  by 
degrees  the  scholarly  habits  returned 
to  him ;  my  mother  mended  his  pens, 
and  the  work  went  on. 

Per  my  part,  left  much  to  myself, 
especialiy  in  the  mornings,  I  began 
to  muse  restlessly  over  the  future. 
Ungnteful  that  I  was,  the  happiness 
ai  home  ceased  to  content  me.  I 
heard  a£ur  the  roar  of  the  great  world, 
lod  roved  impatient  by  the  shore. 

At  length,  one  evening,  my  father, 
with  some  modest  hums  and  ha's,  and 
an  unaffected  blush  on  his  fair  fore- 
b^id,  gratified  a  prayer  frequently 
nrged  on  him,  and  read  me  some  por- 
tions of  "  the  great  Work."  I  cannot 
express  the  feelings  this  lecture 
created — ^they  were  something  akin 
to  awe.  For  the  design  of  this  book 
was  so  immense — and  towards  its 
execution,  a  learning  so  vast  and 
various  had  adminfstered — that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  spirit  had 
opened  to  me  a  new  world,  which  had 
always  been  before  my  feet,  but  which 
my  own  human  blindness  had  hither- 
to conceal^  from  me.  The  un- 
speakable patience  with  which  all 
these  materials  had  been  collected 
year  after  year — ^the  ease  with  which 


now,  by  the  calm  power  of  genius, 
they  seemed  of  themselves  to  fall  into 
harmony  and  system — the  uncon- 
scious humility  with  which  the  scholar 
exposed  the  stores  of  a  laborious 
life; — all  combined  to  rebuke  my 
own  restlessness  and  ambition,  while 
they  filled  me  with  a  pride  in  my 
father,  which  saved  my  wounded 
egotism  from  a  pang.  Here,  indeed, 
was  one  of  those  books  which  embrace 
an  existence ;  like  the  Dictionary  of 
Bayle,  or  the  History  of  Gibbon,  or 
the  Fasti  Hettenici  of  Clinton, — ^it 
was  a  book  to  which  thousands  of 
books  had  contributed,  only  to  make 
the  originality  of  the  single  mind  more 
bold  and  clear.  Into  the  fomace  all 
vessels  of  gold,  of  all  ages,  had  been 
cast,  but  from  the  mould  came  the 
new  coin,  with  its  single  stamp.  And 
happily,  the  subject  of  the  work  did 
not  forbid  to  the  writer  the  indulgence 
of  his  naSve^  peculiar  irony  of  humour 
— ^80  quiet,  yet  so  profound.  My 
father's  book  was  the  "History  of 
Human  Error."  It  was,  therefore, 
the  moral  histoiy  of  mankind,  told 
with  truth  and  earnestness,  yet  with 
an  arch  unmalignant  smile.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  smile  drew  tears. 
Bat  in  all  true  humour  lies  its  germ, 
pathos.  Oh  I  by  the  goddess  Moria  or 
Folly,  but  he  was  at  home  in  his  theme! 
He  viewed  man  first  in  the  savage 
state,  preferring  in  this  the  positive 
accounts  of  voyagers  and  travellers, 
to  the  vague  myths  of  antiquity,  and 
the  dreams  of  speculators  on  ous 
pristine  state.  From  Australia  and 
Abyssinia,  he  drew  pictures  of  mor- 
tality unadorned,  as  lively  as  if  he 
had  lived  amongst  Bushmen  and 
savages  all  his  life.  Then  he  crossed 
over  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  before 
you  the  American  Indian,  with  his 
noble  nature,  struggling  into  the 
dawn  of  civilisation,  when  fnend 
Fenn  cheated  him  out  of  his  birth* 
right,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  drove 
him  back  into  darkness.  He  showed 
both  analogy  and  contrast  betweea 
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this  specimen  of  our  kindf  and  others 
equally  apart  from  the  extremes  of 
the  savage  state  and  the  cnltnred. 
The  Arab  in  his  tent,  the  Teuton 
in  his  forests,  the  Greeulander  in  his 
boat,  the  Fin  in  his  rein-deer  car. 
Up  sprang  the  rude  gods  of  the  north, 
and  the  resuscitated  Druidism,  pass- 
ing from  its  earliest  templeless  belief 
into  the  later  corruptions  of  crommell 
and  Idol.  Up  sprang,  by  their  side, 
the  Saturn  of  the  PhcBnicians,  the 
mystic  Budh  of  India,  the  elemen- 
tary deities  of  the  Felasgian,  the 
Kaith  and  Serapis  of  Egypt,  the 
Ormuzd  of  Persia,  the  Bel  of  Babylon, 
the  winged,  genii  of  the  graceful 
Etruria.  How  nature  and  life  shaped 
the  religion ;  how  the  religion  shaped 
the  manners ;  how,  and  by  what  in- 
fluences, some  tribes  were  formed  for 
progress;  how  others  were  destined 
to  remain  stationary,  or  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  war  and  slavery  by  their 
ln«thren,  was  told  with  a  precision 
«lear  and  strong  as  the  voice  of  Fate. 
Not  only  an  antiquarian  and  philolo- 
gist,  but  an  aaatomist  and  pliilosopher 
— my  father  brought  to  bear  on  all 
tkese  grave  pomts,  the  various  speca- 
lations  involved  in  the  distinctions  of 
nuse.  He  showed  how  race  in  per- 
fection is  produced,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  by  admixture :  how  all  mixed 
moes  Imtc  been  the  most  intelligent — 
how,  in  proportion  as  local  circum- 
Jrtiaace  and  roligious  faith  permitted  the 
the  e«rly  frision  of  difiering  tribes,  raoes 
improved  and  quickened  into  the  ro- 
finements  of  civiliaation.  He  tracked 
the  progress  and  disperBion  of  the 
HeUenes,  from  their  mythical  cradle  in 
Tbessaly;  and  showed  how  those  who 
Mtlled  near  the  sea-shores,  and  were 
coiapdled  Into  commerce  and  inter- 
ooorse  with  atrangers,  gave  to  Greece 
kermarveilonaaccompluhmentsin  arts 
.and  letters — the  flowers  of  the  ancient 
world.  How  others,  like  liie  Spartans, 
•dwelling  evermore  in  a  camp,  on  gnard 
against  their  neighbonn,  and  rigidly 
l^werving  tlieir  Dorian  purity  of  ex- 
traction,contribnted  neither  artists,  nor 
poets,  nor  pfafloBophera  to  the  golden 
tveasaro-honae  of  mind.  He  took  the 
iMnce  of  the  Celts,  Cimry,  orCimme- 
riana.  He  compared  the  Celt  who, 
as  in  Walea,  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
In  Bretagne,  and  in  uneomprohended 
IielaBdf  retains  hia  old  cbaracteria- 


tics  and  purity  of  breed,  with  the  Celt 
whose  blood,  mixed  by  a  thousand 
channels,  dictates  from  Paris  the  man* 
ners  and  revolutions  of  the  world.  He 
compared  the  Norman  in  his  ancient 
Scandinavian  home,  with  that  wonder 
of  intelligence  and  chivalry  which  ho 
became,  fused  imperceptibly  with  tlio 
Frank,  the  Goth,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  compared  the  Saxon,  sta« 
tionary  in  the  land  of  Horsa,  with  the 
colonist  and  civiliser  of  the  globe,  as  he 
becomes,  when  he  knows  not  through 
what  channels  —  Fronch,  Flemish^ 
Danish,  Welch,  Scotch,  and  Irish — he 
draws  his  sanguine  blood.  And  oat 
from  all  these  specnlations,  to  which  I 
do  such  hurried  and  scanty  justice, 
he  drew  the  blessed  truth,  that  carries 
hope  to  the  land  of  the  Caflre,  the  hut 
of  the  Bushman — ^that  there. is  nothiag 
in  the  flattened  aknll  and  the  ebon 
aspect'  that  rejects  God's  law,  im- 
provement; that  by  the  same  principle 
which  raisee  the  dog,  the  lowest  of 
the  animah  in  its  savage  state,  to  the 
highest  after  man, — iiz.  admixture 
of  race— you  can  elevate  into  nations 
of  majesty  and  power  tin  outcasts  of 
humanity,  now  your  compassion  or 
yoor  soom.  But  when  my  father  got 
into  the  marrow  of  his  theme — when, 
quitting  these  pieiimiiiary  discosaions, 
he  MX  pouBoe  amongst  the  woold-be 
wisdom  of  tiie  wise ;  whsa.  be  dealt 
with  dvUiaation  itself,  its  sdioola,  and 
portiGos,  andacademies ;  when  he  bared 
the  absurdities  couched  beneath  thecol«> 
leges  of  the  Egyptians,  aed  the  Sym* 
posiaof  the  Groeka ;— when  he  showed 
that,  even  in  their  own  favourite  pur- 
suit of  metaphyaios,  the  Greeks  were 
chiidreB ;  and  in  their  own  more  prac* 
ticai  region  of  politics,  the  Romans 
were  visionaries  and  bnnglerB; — ^when, 
following  the  stream  of  enor  through 
the  middle  ages,  he  quoted  the  pne* 
rilities  of  Agrippa,  the  crudities  of 
Cardan;  and  pMsed,  with  his  oahe 
smile,  into  the  mUohb  of  the  chattering 
wits  of  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  eeotnryf 
efc,  then  his  irony  was  that  ef  LnctaiH 
sweetened  by  the  gentle  spuit  of  Bras* 
nras.  Fior  not  even  here  was  my 
ihtber*s  sathre  of  the  ^nerless  and  Me« 
phislopheUan  school.  From  this  recovd 
ef  error  he  drew  forth  the  grand  eras 
of  troth.  He  showed  how  eanaest  mea 
never  think  In  Tain,  though  their 
thovghts  may  be  enen.    fie  prered 
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bovr,  ki  viLst  cydes,  age  after  age,  the 
birauui  mind  marges  on  —  like  the 
ocean,  receding  ha«,  but  there  ad- 
▼•Ddngr.  Haw  firom  the  specnlations 
of  the  Greek  sprang  all  true  phUoeo- 
pbT ;  how  from  the  inatitiitions  of  the 
Koman  rosealldimblesTSteaisof  gov* 
ermnent ;  how  firam  the  robiiBt  follies  of 
the  Xorth  came  tiie  glory  of  chivalry, 
and  the  modem  delicacies  of  hononr, 
and  the  sweet  harmonising  inflvences 
of  woman.  He  tradced  the  ancestry 
<vf  our  Sidneys  and  Bayards  from  the 
Hengists,  Genseries,  andAttilas.  Fall 
of  all  cnrioos  and  quaint  anecdote — of 
original  illuBtration— of  those  niceties 
of  learning  which  spring  from  a  taste 
ci^Ta;ted  to  the  last  exquisite  polish 
— the  hook  amused,  and  aUored,  and 


charmed ;  and  erudition  lost  its  pe- 
dantry now  in  the  simplicity  of  Mon- 
taigne, now  in  the  penetration  of  La 
Bmyere.  He  Uved  in  each  time  of 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  time  lived 
again  in  him.  Ah,  what  a  writer  of 
romances  he  would  have  been,  if— if 
what?  If  he  had  had  as  sad  an  ex- 
perience of  men^s  passions,  as  he  had 
the  happy  intuition  into  their  humours. 
But  he  who  would  see  the  mirror  of 
the  shore,  must  look  where  it  is  cast 
on  the  river,  not  the  ocean.  The  nar- 
row stream  reflects  the  gnarled  tree, 
and  the  pausing  herd,  and  the  village 
spire,  and  the  romance  of  the  land- 
scape. But  the  sea  reflects  only  the 
vast  outline  of  the  headland,  and  the 
lights  of  the  eternal  heaven. 


GHArrER  XI. 


*'*'  It  is  Lombard  Street  to  a  China 
orange,"  qnoth  Uncle  Jack. 

^  Are  the  odds  m  favour  of  fame 
Against  failure  so  great  ?  You  do  not 
«pe^,  I  fear,  from  experience,  bro- 
ther Jack,*^  uwwered  my  father,  as  he 
stooped  down  to  tidde  the  duck  under 
the  left  esr. 

^  Bat  Jade  ITbbeto  is  not  Augw- 
tine  Caxton.  Jack  Tibbets  is  not  a 
scholar,  a  genius,  a  wond— " 

"  Stop,"  cried  my  fhther. 

''  After  an,*'  said  Mr  Squills, 
^  though  I  am  no  flatterer,  Mr  Tibbets 
B  not  so  flu-  oat.  That  part  of  yomr 
book  which  compares  the  orania  or 
skidk  of  tlie  diffimnt  raees  is  superb. 
Lawrence  or  Dr  Pritchard  conki  not 
have  done  the  thing  more  neatly, 
each  «  book  must  not  be  lost  to  the 
worid ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr  Tibbets 
that  yon  siioiikL  publish  as  bo<»  as 
possible." 

**•  It  is  one  thing  to  write  and  an- 
other to  pnbliBh,"  said  my  father  irre- 
seMeiy.  *^  When  one  considers  all 
the  great  men  who  have  published ; 
when  one  thinks  one  is  gvnng  to  mtmde 
oneVself  andadonsly  into  the  com- 
pany of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  of 
Locke,  of  Herder — of  all  the  grave 
philoeophefs  who  bend  over  natunB 
with  brows  weighty  with  thonght—- 
one  may  well  paose,  and — '' 

"Pooh  I "  interrupted  Uncle  Jack ; 
^  soieBce  is  not  acM>,  it  is  an  ooean. 


It  is  open  to  the  cockboat  as  the  fri- 
gate. One  man  carries  across  it  a 
freightage  of  ingots,  another  may  flsh 
there  for  herrings.  Who  can  exhaust 
the  sea?  who  say  to  intellect,  the  deeps 
of  philosophy  are  preoccupied  ?  " 

''  Admirable!"  cried  Squills. 

^*  So  it  is  really  your  advice,  my 
friends,"  said  my  falher,  who  seemed 
struck  by  Uncle  Jack^s  eloquent  iUns- 
tration,  **  that  I  should  desert  mj 
household  gods ;  remove  to  London, 
eince  my  own  library  ceases  to  supply 
my  wants;  take  lodgings  near  the 
British  Museum,  and  fi&h  off  anfi 
volume,  at  least,  incontinenlJy." 

"  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
country,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  solemnly. 

^'  And  to  yourself,"  urged  Squilla. 
'^  One  must  attend  to  the  natural  evui- 
cuations  of  the  brain.  Ah  I  you  mav 
smile,-  shr ;  but  I  have  observed  that  £f 
a  man  has  much  in  his  head,  he  must 
give  it  vent  or  it  oppresses  him ;  the 
whole  system  goes  wrong.  From 
being  abstracted,  he  grows  stopefled. 
The  weight  of  the  pressure  afibctsliie 
nerves.  I  would  not  even  guarantee 
you  flrem  a  stroke  of  paralysis." 

^^  Oh,  Austin  1 "  cried  my  mother 
tenderly,  and  throwing  herarms  sound 
-my  father's  neck. 

^*  Come,  sir,  yon  are  OQDqoered,*^ 
said  I. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  you, 
Sisty  ?  "  jtfked  my  lather.    "  Do  you 
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so  with  118,  and  nnsettle  your  mind 
for  the  nniversity  ?" 

^*  Mj  nnde  has  invited  me  to  his 
castle ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will 
stay  here,  fag  hard,  and  take  care  of 
the  dock.'' 

"  All  alone  ?"  said  my  mother. 

"  No.  All  alone !  Why  Uncle 
Jack  will  oome  here  as  often  as  ever, 
I  hope." 

Uncle  Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  my  boy — ^I  must  go  to  town 
withyonr  father.  Yon  don't  under- 
stand these  things.  I  shall  see  the 
booksellers  for  him.  I  know  how  these 
gentlemen  are  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
shall  prepare  the  literary  circles  for 
the  appearance  of  the  book.  In  short, 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  interest  I  know.  My 
Journal  will  suffer.  But  friendship 
and  my  country^s  good  before  all 
thiuffs ! " 

**  X>ear  Jack  !*'  said  my  mother  af- 
fectionate||. 


"  I  cannot  suffer  it,"  cried  mj 
father.  *^  You  are  making  a  good 
income.  You  are  doing  well  where 
you  are ;  and  as  to  seeing  the 
booksellers — ^why,  when  the  work  is 
ready,  you  can  come  to  town  for  a 
week,  and  settle  that  affair." 

^*  Poor  dear  Austin,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  with  an  air  of  superiority  and 
compassion.  "  A  week  I  Sir,  the 
advent  of  a  book  that  is  to  sacceed 
requires  the  preparation  of  months. 
Pshaw  I  I  am  no  genius,  but  I  am  a 
practical  man.  I  know  what^s  what, 
tfcave  me  alone." 

But  my  father  continued  obstinate, 
and  Uncle  Jack  at  last  ceased  to  urge 
the  matter.  The  journey  to  fame  and 
London  was  now  settled;  but  my 
father  would  not  hear  of  my  staying 
behind. 

No;  Plsistratus  must  needs  go 
also  to  town  and  see  the  world ;  the 
dudL  would  take  care  of  itself. 


CHAPTKR  XII. 


We  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
send,  the  day  before,  to  secure  our 
due  complement  of  places — ^four  in  all 
([including  one  for  Mrs  Primmins^ — 
in,  or  upon,  the  fast  family  coach  called 
the  Sun,  which  had  lately  been  set  up 
for  the  special  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

This  luminary,  rising  iir  a  town 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  us, 
described  at  first  a  very  erratic  orbit 
amidst  the  contiguous  villages  before 
it  finally  struck  into  the  high-road  of 
enlightenment,  and  thence  performed 
its  journey,  in  the  fall  eyes  of  man,  at 
the  majestic  pace  of  six  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  My  father,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  books,  and  a  quarto 
of  "  Gebelin  on  the  Primitive  World  " 
for  light  reading  under  his  arm ;  my 
mother,  with  a  little  basket,  contain- 
ing sandwiches  and  biscuits  of  her 
own  baking  ;  JVIrs  Primmins,  with  a 
new  umbrella,  purchased  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  bird-cage  containing  a 
canary,  endeared  to  her  not  more  by 
song  than  age,  and  a  severe  pip  through 
which  she  had  successfully  nursed  it— 
and  I  myself,  waited  at  the  gates  to 
welcome  the  celestial  visitor.  The 
gardener,  with  a  wheel-barrow  fall  of 
boxes  and  portmanteaus,  stood  a  little 


in  the  van ;  and  the  footman,  who  was 
to  follow  when  lodgings  had  been 
found,  had  gone  to  a  rising  eminence 
to  watch  the  dawning  of  the  expected 
planet,  and  apprise  us  of  its  approach 
by  the  concerted  signal  of  a  handker- 
chief fixed  to  a  stick. 

The  quaint  old  house  looked  at  us 
moumfally  from  all  its  deserted  win- 
dows.   The  litter  before  its  threshold, 
and  in  its  open  hall ;  wisps  of  straw 
or  hay  that  had  been  used  for  pack- 
ing ;  baskets  and  boxes  that  had  been 
examined  and  rejected ;  others,  corded 
and  piled,  reserved  to  follow  with  the 
footman:    and  the  two  heated  and 
hurried   serving-women   left  behind 
standing  half-way  between  house  and 
garden-gate,  whispering  to  each  other, 
and  looking  as  if  they  had  not  slept 
for  weeks — ^gave  to  a  scene,  usually  so 
trim  and  orderly,  an  aspect  of  pathetic 
abandonment  and  desolation.      The 
genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  reproach 
us.    I  felt  the  omens  were  against  us, 
and  turned  my  earnest  gaze  from  the 
haunts   behind   with  a  sigh,  as  the 
coach  now  drew  up  in  all  its  grandeur. 
An  important  personage,  who,  despite 
the  heat  of  the  day,  was  enveloped 
in  a  vast  superfluity  of  belcher,  in  the 
midst  of  which  galloped  a  gilt  fox,  and 
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who  rejoiced  in  the  luune  of  "  guard,'' 
descended  to  infcMrm  ns  politely  that 
ODiy  three  places,  two  inside  and  one 
oat,  were  at  onr  disposal,  the  rest 
biTing  been  pre-engaged  a  fortnight 
before  our  orders  were  received. 

Kow,  as  I  knew  that  Mrs  Priinmins 
WIS  indisp^isable  to  the  comforts  of 
my  honoured  parents,  (the  more  so, 
as  she  had  once  Ilyed  in  London,  and 
knew  all  its  ways,)  I  soggested  that 
she  should  take  the  outside  seat,  and 
that  I  should  perform  the  joomey  on 
foot— a  primitiTe  mode  of  transport 
which  has  Its  charms  to  a  yonng  man 
with  stoat  limbs  and  gay  spirits.  The 
gnard^s  outstretched  arm  left  my  mo- 
ther little  time  to  oppose  this  propo- 
sition, to  which  my  father  assented 
with  a  silent  squeeze  of  the  hand. 
And,  haying  promi^d  to  join  them  at 
a  fMmBy  hotel  near  the  Strand,  to 
which  Mr  Squills  had  recommended 
them  as  peculiarly  genteel  and  quiet, 
and  waved  my  last  farewell  to  my  poor 
mother,  who  continued  to  stretch  her 
weA  face  out  of  the  window  till  the 
coach  was  whirled  off  in  a  cloud  like 
one  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  I  turned 
within,  to  put  np  a  few  necessary  ar- 
ticles in  a  small  knapsack,  which  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  lum- 
ber-room, and  which  had  appertained 
to  my  maternal  grandfather;  and  with 
that  oo  my  shoulder,  and  a  strong 
staff  in  my  huid,  I  set  off  towards  the 
great  dty  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  if  I 
were  only  bound  to  the  next  yillage. 
Accordingly,  about  noon,  I  was  both 
tired  and  hungry ;  and  seemg  by  the 
wayside  one  of  those  pretty  inns  yet 
peculiar  to  En^and,  but  which,  thanks 
to  the  railways,  will  soon  be  amongst 
the  tlungs  before  the  Flood,  I  sate 
down  at  a  table  under  some  clipped 
limes,  unbuckled  my  knapsack,  and 
ordered  my  simple  fare,  with  the 
digni^  of  one  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  bespeaks  his  own 
dinner,  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

While  engaged  on  a  rasher  of  bacon 
and  a  tankard  of  what  the  landlord 
called  ^*  No  mistake,"  two  pedestrians, 
passing  the  same  road  which  I  had 
trayeraed,  paused,  cast  a  simultaneous 
look  at  my  occupation,  and,  induced 
no  doubt  by  its  allurements,  seated 
themselves  under  the  same  lime-trees, 
though  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table. 


I  surveyed  the  new-comers  with  the 
curiosity  natural  to  my  years. 

The  elder  of  the  two  might  haye 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  though 
sundry  deep  lines,  and  hues  formerly 
florid  and  now  faded,  speaking  of 
fatigue,  care,  or  dissipation,  might 
haye  made  him  look  somewhat  older 
than  he  was.  There  was  nothing 
very  prepossessing  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  dressed  with  a  pretension  ill 
suited  to  the  costume  appropriate  to  a 
foot-traveller.  His  coat  was  pinched 
and  padded  ;  two  enormous  pins,  con- 
nected by  a  chain,  decorated  a  very 
stiff  stock  of  blue  satin,  dotted  with 
yellow  stars ;  his  hands  were  cased 
in  very  dingy  gloves  which  had  once 
been  straw-coloured,  and  the  said 
hands  played  with  a  whalebone  cane 
surmounted  by  a  formidable  knob, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  **  life- 
presenrer."  As  he  took  off  a  white  nap- 
less hat,  which  he  wiped  with  great 
care  and  affection  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  right  arm,  a  profusion  of  stiff 
curls  instantly  betrayed  the  art  of 
man.  Like  my  landlord's  ale,  in 
that  wig  there  was  "no  mistiUce:" 
it  was  brought — (in  the  fashion  of  the 
wigs  we  see  in  the  popular  effigies  of 
George  IV.  in  his  youth) — ^low  over 
his  forehead  and  raised  at  tiie  top. 
The  wig  had  been  oiled,  and  the  oil 
had  imbibed  no  small  quantity  of  dust ; 
oil  and  dust  had  alike  left  their  im- 
pression on  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
of  the  wig's  proprietor.  For  the  rest, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  some- 
what impudent  and  reckless,  but  not 
without  a  certain  drollery  in  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes. 

The  younger  man  was  apparently 
about  my  own  age,  a  year  or  two 
older  perhaps — ^judging  rather  from 
his  set  and  smewy  frame  than  his  boy- 
ish countenance.  And  this  last,  boy- 
ish as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  demand 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  careless 
obseryer.  It  had  not  only  the  dark- 
ness but  the  character  of  the  gipsy 
face,  with  large  brilliant  eyes,  raven 
hur,  long  and  wayy,  but  not  curling ; 
the  features  were  aquiline  but  deU- 
cate,  and  when  he  spoke  he  showed 
teeth  dazzling  as  pearls.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  countenance ;  and  yet, 
it  had  that  expression  at  once  stealthy 
and  fierce,  which  war  with  society 
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has  Btsmped  upon  the  lSne«metttg  of 
the  race  of  wkich  it  reminded  me. 
But,  withai,  there  waa  somewhat  of 
tbe  aar  of  a  gentleman  in  this  yoong 
wayfarer.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
li^ck  volyeteen  shooting-jaoket,  or 
rather  short  frock,  with  a  broad 
leathern  strap  at  the  waist^  loose 
white  tronsers,  and  a  foraging  cap, 
wlueh  he  threw  carelesslj  on  the  tabto 
aa  1m  wiped  his  brow.  Taming  round 
impattentlj  and  with  some  hau^ti* 
ness  firom  his  companion^  he  snrre jed 
me  with  a  qni^  obsenrant  flash  of  his 
piercing  eyes,  and  then  stretched  him- 
self at  length  on  the  bench,  and  ap- 
peiired  either  to  doze  or  mnae,  till,,  in 
obedienee  to  his  conpanion^s  orders^ 
tiM  board  was  spread  with  att  the  cold 
meats  the  larder  conid  snpply. 

^^  Beef  1^*  said  his  oompanion,  screw- 
ing'a  pinchbecdL  glass  into  his  ri^ 
eye.  "Beef; — mottled,  oowey  — 
humph.  Lamb  ;— oldishr-nEwish — 
muttony,  humphl  Fie; — stalish^ 
Teal?-— no,  poriE.  Ak!  wfaaA  will 
you  have?" 

"  Help  younelf^^*  replied  the  yoim|^ 
man  peevishly,  as  he  sat  up^  looked 
disdainfully  at  the  viands,  and  after  a 
long  panse^  tasted  first  one,  then  the 
oth«r,  with  manyshrngs  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  nnxtteredexdamations  of  dis- 
content. Suddenly  he  looked  up  and 
called  for  brandy ;  and  to  my  surprise^ 
and  I  fear  admiration,  he  drank  nearly 
half  a  tumblexful  of  that  poison  un- 
diluted, with  a  composure  that  spoke 
of  habitual  use. 

"  Wrong  P*  said  his  companion, 
drawing  the  bottle  to  himself  and 
mladng  the  alcohol  in  careful  propor^ 
tiona  with  water.  "Wrong I  coats 
of  stomach  soon  wear  out,  with  that 
kind  of  clothes'  brush.  Better  stidc 
to  *'  the  yeasty  foam '  as  sweet  Will 
says.  That  young  gentleman  sets  yon 
a  good  example,"  and  therewith  the 
speaker  nodded  at  me  familiariy.  In- 
experienced as  I  was,  I  siumised  at 
once  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  neighbour  thus 
saluted.  Iwas  not  deceived.  "Any 
thing  to  tempt  you,  sur?"  asked  this 
social  personage  after  a  short  pause, 
and  describing  a  semicircle  with  the 
point  of  his  knife. 

"  I  tiiankyou,  sir,but  I  have  dined." 

"  What  then?  '  Break  out  mto  a 
aeeottd  coarse  of  mischief,*  as  the  swan 


recommends — swan  of'  Avon,  airf 
No  ?  '  Well  then,  I  charge  yon  with 
tMa  cup  of  sack.^  Are  yon  going  £ar,  if 
I  may  take  the  liberty  to  ask  ?  " 

"  To  London,  when  I  can  get  there  1  ^^ 

"  Oh  r  said  the  travelkar  — 
while  his  young  companion  lifted  bis 
eyes;  and  I  was  a^idn  struck  with 
their  remnikable  penetration  and 
briUianey. 

"  London  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  a  lad  of  spirk  See  Ufa 
there ;  ^  glass  of  fashion,  and  mould 
of  form.*    Fond  of  th«  play,  sir  ?  " 

"-I  never  saw  one  1" 

"Possible!"  cried  the  gentlemait, 
dropping  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and 
bringing  up  the  point  horisontally : 
"  tboB,  young  man,"  he  added  solemn- 
ly, "  you.  have,  but  I  won't  say  what 
you  have  to  see.  I  won*t  say — ^no,  not 
y  you  could  cover  this  table  with 
golden  guineas,  and  exclaim  with  the 
generous  ardour  so  engaging  in  youth, 
^  Mr  Peacock,  these  are  youis,  if  yoia 
will  only  say  what  I  have  to  see  1* " 

I  laughed  outri^t — ^mny  I  be  for- 
l^en  for  the  boast,  but  I  had  the  re- 
^tatien  at  school  of  a  pleasant  laugh. 
The  yomig  man's  faoe  grew  daik  at 
tbe  8<Mmd :  ha  pushed  back  his  plate 
and  sighed. 

"  Why,"  oontinued  his  friend,  "  my 
companion  here,  who  I  suppose  is 
about  your  own  age,  As  could  tell  yoa 
whataplayis!  heoouldtellyouwhat 
life  is.  He  has  viewed  tiie  mannem 
of  the  town:  *  perused  the  traders,^ 
as  the  swan  poetically  remarks. 
Have  you  not,,  my  lad,  eh  ?  '* 

Thus  directly  ai^aled  to,  the  boy 
looked  up  with  a  smUe  of  seom  on 
his  lips.  "  Tes,  Iknow  what  life  is, 
and  I  say  that  life,  like  poverty,  has^ 
strange  bedfellows.  Ask  me  what' 
life  is  now,  and  I  say  a  melodranui; 
ask  me  what  it  la  twenty  years  hence, 
and  I  shall  say — " 

"A&rce?"  pntinhlseomrade. 

"-No,  a  tragedy — or  comedy  as 
Congreve  wrote  it." 

"  And  how  is  that?"  I  asked,  inter- 
ested and  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
tone  of  my  oontempocasy. 
"  Where  the  pUy  ends  intiietriomph 
of  the  wittiest  rogue.  My  friend  here 
has  no  chancel" 

"  ^  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,^ 
hem»— yes — ^HalPeacockmaybe  wit^) 
birtheisnorogue." 
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*'^  ThAt  was  not  couieHj  my  umiui^ 
iog/'  8ftid  the  boj  diyly. 

«*  ^  A  fico  ibr  your  maaoiBg',' ''  as  tbe 
swsa  says.  '^'Halk>^  yoa»  air  1  Biilfy 
Hort»  dear  tlie  tabJe,  fresh  taiabler»— 
hot  water — sugar — lamoDt  and  tbe 
bottle  a  out  I  Smtike^  sir?"  and  Mr 
Peacock  oSeied  me  a  cigar. 

Upea   my   refiiaaly   he   earefolly 

twirled  round  a  Tory  oniavltiDg  sped* 

nea  of  aume  fabnkMifi  havaanab^ 

votftened  it  all  over^  aa  a  boa-oon- 

stiietor  may  do  tbe  ox  be  preparea 

to  de^atyioa ;  bit  off  one  end^  and 

ligbtiiig  tbaother  firom  a  little  machine 

f»  that  pnrpQae- which  he  drew  from 

hiapoekatv  be  was  aooa  absorbed  in 

a  irigOToaa  effbit  (wMeh  the  damp 

inberaai  in  tbe  w€^  long  resisted) 

to  poiaon  tbe  aofxeaiiding  atmosphere. 

Tberewitb,    tbe    yowg  genttosaoy 

either  finon  eHwiatiom  or  la  self-de- 

fenoe^  extracted  from  his  own  poneb 

a  dgar-caae  ef  notable  ekganoe^  being 

U  relTeft,  embroidered  apparently  by 

aome  fair  band,  for  "fVom  JoUet^' 

was  Tciy  legibly  worked  thereon — 

ae^ected  a  cigar  of -better  appearance 

than  that  in  favonr  with  his  comrade, 

and  seemed  qoite  aa  £uniliar  with  the 

tobaooo  as  be  h»A  been  with.  Hue 

brandy. 

''?asi,  sir— fast  Udthat!"  quoth 
Hr  Peasock,  in  tbe  short  gasps  whkh 
bis  resdote  stmggla  with  his  wun* 
vidag  Tistim  alone  permittedn«*'^  no* 

ethoig  bat— <pnfi^  piJ^T) — ^yonr  true — 
t^— snelO  syl — wl—sylva— does 
him.  Oat,  by  the  L(»d  I  Hhejaws 
of  darkness  bare  doTonred  it  up  ;*  '^  and 
again  Mr  Peacock  applied  to  his  phos- 
fnoric  macbiae.  This  time  patience 
and  peraeTeraoce  succeeded,  and  the 
beaxt  of  tbe  c^jar  responded  by  a  dull 
jed  spark  (leaviag  the  sides  whoUy 
nntoacheif)  to  tbe  indefatigable 
ankmr  of  its  wooer. 

This  feat  accompiisbed,  Mr  Peacock 
exclaimed  trium^iantly,  '^  And  now 
what  say  you,  my  lads,  to  a  game  at 
cards? — three  of  ua — whist  and  a 
dommT?— nothing  better--eh?  "  As 
be  spoae,  be  produced  firom  his  coat- 
podDst  a  red  silk  handkerchief;  a 
bunch  (Mf  keys>  a  nightc^^  a  tooth- 
bnu^,  a  piece  of  shaving-soap,  four 
lumps  of  sugar,  tbe  remains  of  a  bun, 
a  raaor,  aAd  a  pack  oi  oardSk  Seleet^- 
Ing  the  lastf  and  ret&rmng  its  motley 
accompaniments  to  the  abyss  whence 


thoy  had  emerged,  he  turned  up,  with 
a  jerk  of  his  thumb  and  finger,  the 
knave  of  clubs,  and,  placing  it  on  tbe 
top  of  the  rest,  slaH>od  tbe  cards  em- 
phatically on  the  tid>le. 

*^  You  are  very  good^  but  I  don't 
know  whist,"  said  I. 

'^  Not  know  whist — ^not  been  to  a 
play!  not  smoke  I  Then  pray  tell  me, 
young  man/'  (said  he  majestically,  and 
with  a  frown,)  ^^  what  on  earth  you  d^ 
know  I" 

Much  eoasteraaied  by  this  direct 
appeal^  and  greatly  ashamed  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
eruditioa  in  Mr  Peacock's  estimatftoo^ 
I  hung  my  head,  and  looked  down. 

^^  lluLt  is  right,"  renewed  Mr  Pea- 
cock, more  benignly ;  ^^  yon  have  the 
ingenuous  shame  of  youdfi.  It  is  pro* 
susiDg,  sir—*  lowliness  is  young  ambi- 
tion's ladder,'  as  the  swan  says. 
Mount  the  fiiat  step,  and  learn  whist 
— Edxpenny  points  to  begm  with." 

Notwithstanding  my  newness  in 
actual  li&,  I  had  &d  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  a  little  of  tbe  way  before  me, 
by  those  much- slandered  guides  called 
novels — ^works  which  are  often  to  the 
inner  world  what  maps  are  to  the 
outer;  and  sundry  recollections  of 
"  GU  Bias"  and  the  *'  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" came  athwart  me.  I  had  no 
wish  to  emulate  the  worthy  Moses^ 
aod  felt  that  I  might  not  have  even 
the  shagreen  spectacles  to  boast  of,  in 
my  negotiations  with  this  new  Mr 
Jenkinson.  Accordingly,  shaking  my 
head,  I  called  for  my  bill.  As  I  took 
out  my  purse — knit  by  my  mother — 
wi^  one  gold  piece  in  one  coiner,  and 
sundry  silver  ones  in  the  other,  I  saw 
that  the  eyes  ot  Mr  Peacock  twinkled. 

"  Poor  spirit,  m !  poor  spirit,  young 
man  I  'This  avanee  sticks  dee^,' 
as  the  swan  beautifblly  observes. 
^  Nothmg  venture,  nothing  have.' " 

^'  Nothing  have,  nothing  vulture," 
I  letumed,  plucking  up  spirit 

'^Nodung  have! — Young  sir,  do 
you  doubt  my  solidity-— my  capital— 
my  •  golden  joys?'" 

'^  Sir,  I  spoke  of  myself.  I  am  not 
rtth  enough  to  gamble." 

^^  Gamble  I"  exdaimedMr  Peacock, 
in  virtuous  indignation — *' Gamble! 
what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Yon  ioanlt 
me  I"  ^he  rose  threateningly,  and 
slapped  his  white  hat  on  his  wig. 

"Pshaw I   let   hbn   alone,  Hal," 
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said  the  boy  contemptaoasly.  "  Sir, 
if  he  is  impertiiieat,  thrash  him." 
(This  was  to  me.) 

^* Impertinent ! — thrash  !^'  exclaimed 
Mr  Peacock,  waiting  very  red;  but 
catching  the  sneer  on  his  companion's 
lip,  he  sat  down,  and  subsided  into 
sulien  silence. 

Meanwhile  I  paid  my  bill.  This 
duty,  rarely  a  cheerful  one,  performed, 
I  looked  round  for  my  knapsack,  and 

Eerceived  that  it  was  in  the  boy's 
ands.  He  was  very  coolly  reading 
the  address  which,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, I  had  prudently  placed  on  it — 

Pisistratus  Caxton,  Esq., Hotel, 

Street,  — ,  Strand. 

I  took  my  knapsack  from  him,  more 
surprised  at  such  a  breach  of  good 
manners  in  a  young  gentleman  who 
knew  life  so  well,  than  I  should  have 
been  at  a  similar  .eiTor  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Peacock.  He  made  no  apology, 
but  nodded  farewell,  and  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  bench. 
Mr  Peacock,  now  absorbed  in  a  game 


of  patience,  vouchsafed  no  return  to 
my  parting  salutation,  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  alone  on  the  high-road. 
My  thoughts  turned  long  upon  tho 
young  man  I  had  left :  mixed  with  a 
sort  of  instinctive  compassionate  fore- 
boding of  an  ill  future  for  one  with 
such  habits>  and  in  such  companion- 
ship, I  felt  an  involuntary  admira- 
tion, less  even  for  his  good  looks 
than  his  ease,  audacity,  and  the  care- 
less superiority  he  assumed  over  a 
comrade  so  much  older  than  himself. 
The  day  was  far  gone  when  I  saw 
the  spires  of  a  town  at  which  I  in- 
tended to  rest  for  the  night.  The 
horn  of  a  coach  behind  made  me 
turn  my  head,  and,  as  the  vehicle 
passed  me,  I  saw  on  the  outside  Mr 
Peacock,  still  struggling  with  a  cigar 
— ^it  could  scarcely  be  the  same — and 
his  young  Mend  stretched  on  the  roof 
amongst  the  luggage,  leaning  his 
handsome  head  on  his  hand,  and 
apparently  unobservant  both  of  me 
and  every  one  else. 


CHAPIXa  XIII. 


I  am  apt— jud^g  egotistically,  per- 
haps, from  my  own  experience — to 
measure  a  young  man's  chances  of 
what  is  termed  practical  success  in 
life,  by  what  ma^  seem  at  first  two 
very  vulgar  guaUties ;  viz.,  his  inqui- 
sitiveness  and  his  animal  vivacity.  A 
curiosity  which  springs  forward  to 
examine  every  thing  new  to  liis  infor- 
mation— a  nervous  activity,  approach-^ 
ing  to  restlessness,  which  rarely 
allows  bodily  fatigue  to  interfere  with 
some  object  in  view^constitute,  in 
my  mind,  very  profitable  stock  in 
hand  to  begin  the  world  with. 

Tired  as  I  was,  After  I  had  per- 
formed my  ablutions,  and  refreshed 
myself  in  the  little  coffee-room  of  the 
inn  at  which  I  put  up,  with  the  pedes- 
trian's best  beverage,  familiar  and 
oft-calumniated  tea,  Icould.not  resist 
the  temptation  of  the  broad  bustling 
street,  which,  lighted  with  gas,  shone 
on  me  through  the  dim  windows  of 
the  coffee-room.  I  had  never  before 
seen  a  large  town,  and  the  contrast  of 
lamp-lit,  busy  night  in  the  streets, 
with  sober,  desert^  night  in  the  lanes 
and  fields,  struck  me  forcibly. 

J  sauntered  out,  therefore.  Jostling 
and  Jostled,  now  gazing  at  the  win- 


dows, now  hurried  along  the  tide  of 
life,  till  I  found  myself  before  a  cook's 
shop,  round  which  clustered  a  small 
knot  of  housewives,  dtizens,  and 
hungry-looking  children.  While  con- 
templating this  group,  and  marvelling 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  staple 
business  of  earth's  majority  is  how, 
when,  and  where  to  eat,  my  ear  was 
struck  with  "  'In  Troy  there  lietf  the 
scene,'  as  the  illnstrious  Will  re- 
marks." 

Looking  round,  I  perceived  Mr  Pea- 
cock pointing  his  stick  towards  an  open 
doorway  next  to  the  cook's  shop, 
the  hall  beyond  which  was  lighted 
with  gas,  while,  painted  in  black  let- 
ters on  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  door,- 
was  the  word  "  Billiards." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
speaker  plunged  at  once  into  the  aper- 
ture and  vanished.  The  boy-com- 
panion was  following  more  slowlv, 
when  his  eye  caught  mine.  A  slight 
blush  came  over  his  dark  cheek ;  he 
stopped,  and  leaning  against  the  door- 
jambs,  gazed  on  me  nard  and  long 
before  he  said— ''Well  met  again, 
sir  I  You  find  it  hard  to  amuse  your- 
self in  this  dull  place ;  the  nights  are 
long  out  of  London." 
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Oh,^  said  I,  ingennonsly,  "  every 
thing  here  amuses  me ;  the  lights,  the 
shops,  the  crowd ;  bnt,  then,  to  me 
f  very  thing  is  new." 

The  jonth  come  from  his  lonnging- 
pljoe  and  moved  on,  as  if  inyiting  me 
to  walk ;  wliile  he  answered,  rather 
with  bitter  snllenness,  than  the  melan« 
choly  his  words  expressed — 

^^'One  thing,  at  least,  cannot  be  new 
to  yon;  it  is  an  old  tnith  with  ns 
before  we  leave  the  nursery — 'What- 
ever is  worth  having  mast  be  bought ; 
er^o,  he  who  cannot  buy,  has  nothing 
worth  having.' "        ♦ 

^'I  don^t  think,"  said  I,  wisely, 
'*  that  the  things  best  worth  having 
can  be  bought  at  all.  You  see  that 
poor  dropsical  jeweller  standing  before 
his  shop-door, — ^his  shop  is  the  finest 
in  the  street, — ^and  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  very  ^ad  to  give  it  to  you  or  me  in 
return  for  onr  good  health  and  strong 
legs.  Oh  no  I  I  think  with  my  father 
— ^»  All  that  are  worth  having  are  given 
to  an ; — that  is,  nature  and  labour.' " 

*'  Yonr  father  says  that ;  and  you 
go  by  what  your  father  says  1  Of 
coarse,  all  fathers  have  preached  that, 
and  many  other  good  doctrines,  since 
Adam  preached  to  Cain ;  but  I  don't 
see  that  the  fathers  have  found  then* 
sons  veiy  crednlous  listeners." 

'^  So  much  the  worse  for  the  sons," 
said  I  Uuntly. 

"Nature,"  continued  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, without  attending  to  my 
ejaculation — '^  nature  indeed  does  give 
ns  much,  and  natnre  also  orders  each 
of  us  how  to  use  her  gifts.  If  natnre 
gave  yon  the  propensity  to  drudge, 
yoQ  inli  dmd^ ;  if  she  gives  me  the' 
ambition  to  rise,  and  the  contempt 
for  wQik,  I  may  rise— but  I  certainly 
shall  not  work." 

**Oh,"  said  I,  "you  agree  with 
Squills,  I  suppose,  and  fancy  we  are 
an  guided  by  the  bumps  on  our  fore- 
heads?" 

*'  And  the  blood  in  our  veins,  and 
oar  mother's  milk.  We  inherit  other 
tilings  besides  gout  and  consumption. 
So  you  always  do  as  your  father  tells 
you !  Good  boy ! " 

I  was  piqued.  Why  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  being  taunted  for 
goodness,  I  never  could  under- 
stand; but  certainly  I  felt  humbled. 
However  I  answered  sturdUy — "If 
jou  had  as  good  a  father  as  I  have, 
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you  would  not  think  it  so  very  extra- 
ordinary to  do  as  he  tells  you." 

"  Ah !  so  he  is  a  very  good  father, 
is  he  I  He  must  have  a  gi-eat  trust 
in  your  sobriety  and  steadiness  to  let 
you  wander  about  the  world  as  he 
does. " 

"  I  am  going  to  join  him  in  Lon- 
don." 

"In  London!  Oh,  does  he  live 
there  ?  " 

"  He  is  going  to  live  there  for  somo 
tune." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  we  may  meet.  I, 
too,  am  going  to  town." 

"Oh,  we  shaU  be  sure  to  meet 
there  I "  sidd  I,  with  frank  gladness ; 
for  my  interest  in  the  young  man  was 
not  diminished  by  his  conversation, 
however  much  I  disliked  the  senti- 
ments it  expressed. 

The  lad  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was 
peculiar.  It  was  low,  musical,  but 
hollow  and  artificial. 

"  Sure  to  meet !  London  is  a  large 
place :  where  shall  you  be  found  ?  " 

I  gave  him,  without  scruple,  the 
address  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  my  father ;  although  his 
deliberate  inspection  of  my  knapsack 
must  ahready  have  apprised  him  of  that 
address.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
repeated  it  twice  over,  as  if  to  impress 
it  on  his  memory;  and  we  both 
walked  on  in  silence,  till,  turning  up 
a  smaU  passage,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  churchyard, — a 
flagged  path  stretched  diagonally 
across  it  towards  the  market-place, 
on  which  it  bordered.  In  this  church- 
yard, upon  a  grave-stone,  sat  a 
young  Savoyard ;  his  hurdy-gurdy,  or 
whatever  else  his  instrument  might  be 
called,  was  on  his  lap ;  and  he  was 
gnawing  his  cru^t,  and  feeding  some 
poor  Uttle  white  mice  (standing  on 
their  hind-legs  on  the  hurdy-gurdy) 
as  merrily  as  if  he  had  chosen  the 
gayest  resting-place  in  the  world. 

We  both  stopped.  The  Savoyard, 
seeing  us,  put  his  arch  head  on  one 
side,  showed  aU  his  white  teeth  in 
that  happy  smile  so  peculiar  to  his 
race,  and  In  which  poverty  seems  to 
beg  so  blithely,  and  gave  the  handle 
of  his  instrument  a  turn. 

"  Poor  chUd  I "  said  I. 

"Aha,  you  pity  him!  but  why? 
According  to  yonr  rule,  Mr  Caxton, 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied ;  the 
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dropsical  jew«Uer  would  pr^  him  aa 
much  for  his  limbs  and  health  as  for 
onrs !  How  is  it — oaswer  me,  son  of 
so  wise  a  fathei^-that  no  one  pities 
the  dropsical  jeweller,  and  all  pity 
the  healthy  Savoyard?  It  is,  sir, 
bccanse  there  is  a  stern  truth  which 
18  stronger  than  all  Spartan  lessons — 
Poverty  is  the  master-ill  of  the  world. 
Look  round.  Does  poverty  leave  its 
bigns  over  the  graves  ?  Look  at  that 
large  tomb  fenced  round ;  read  that 
long  inscription : — *  Virtues  * — *  best  of 
husbands' — ^  affectionate  £ather' — 
inconsolable  grief — ^sleeps  in  the 
joyful  hope,'  &c.,  <&c.  Bo  yon  sup- 
pose these  stoneless  mounds  hide  no 
dust  of  what  were  men  just  as  good  ? 
But  no  epitaph  tells  their  virtues ; 
bespeaks  their  wives'  grief ;  or  pro- 
mises joyful  hope  to  them  I" 


^^  Does  it  aaiter  ?  Does  God  care 
for  the  epitaph  and  tombstone  ?  " 

^^  Date  qnalehe  com  I  "  said  the 
Savoyard,  in  his  touching  patois,  still 
smiling,  and  holding  out  his  little 
hand. 

Therein  I  dropped  a  small  ooio. 
The  boy  evinced  his  gratitude  by  a 
new  turn  of  the  hnrdy-gnrdy. 

"  That  is  not  labour,"  said  my  com- 
panion ;  ^^  and  had  yon  found  him  at 
work,  you  had  given  him  nothing.  I 
too  have  my  instnunent  to  play  npon, 
and  my  mice  to  see  after.    Adteu  1 " 

lie  waved  histand,  and  strode  inre- 
verently  over  the  graves  bade  in  the 
direction  we  had  come. 

I  stood  before  the  fine  tomb  with 
its  fine  epitaph  ;  the  fiavoyanl  looked 
at  me  wistfiilly. 
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The  Savoyard  looked  at  me  wist- 
fully. I  wished  to  enter  into  oonver- 
sation  with  hun.  That  was  not  eacj. 
However^  I  began : — 

PisiBTRATus. — ^*  Yon  must  be  often 
hungry  enough,  my  poor  boy.  Do  the 
mice  feed  yon  ?'* 

Savotabd  pnts  his  head  on  one 
idde,  shakes  it,  and  strokes  his  mice. 

PisisTRATus "  You   are   very 

fond  of  the  mice  ;  tb^  are  yonr  (Mily 
friends,  I  fear." 

Savotar]>,  evidently  nnderstand- 
ing  Pisistratus,  rubs  Ms  face  gently 
agamst  the  mice,  then  puts  them  softly 
down  on  a  grave,  and  gives  a  turn  to 
the  hnrdy-gnrdy.  The  mice  {day  un- 
concernedly over  the  grave. 

Pisistratus,  pointing  first  to  the 
beasts,  then  to  t^e  instrument. — 
^*  Whidi  do  yon  like  beet,  the  mice  or 
the  hurdy-gurdy  ?" 

Sayotard  diows  his  teeth — con- 
siders— stretches  himself  on  the  graas 
—plays  with  the  unoe — and  answers 
volubly. 

Pisistratus,  by  the  help  of  Latin 
comprehending  that  the  Savoyard 
says,  that  the  mice  are  alive  and  the 
hurdy-gurdy  is  not — ^  Yes,  a  live 
friend  is  better  than  a  dead  one. 
Mortua  est  horda-gnrda  P 

Savoyard  shakes  hie  head  vehe- 
mently.— *^N5— ni!  Eoeellensa,  noB 
^  mortn  T*  and  strikes  np  a  lively  air 


on  the  slaadered  iastraneiit.  Hie 
Savoyard's  fuse  hrigfatens— he  looks 
happy:  thenke  nnfiromthe  grave 
mto  his  boeom. 

PisieTRATUs,  affeeled. — ^''  Have  yon 
a  father— -An  vivat  pater  ?^' 

Savoyard,  with  his  fM»  oveKaat. 
— *^K6--eocelleiiaar'  thenpaoaiaga 
Uttie,  he  says  briskly,  ''  Si-^  I''  and 
plays  a  solemn  air  on  the  hurdy- 
gurdy — stops — areata  one  head  on  the 
instnunent,  aad  raiaea  the  o^her  to 
heaven. 

Pisistratus  vndentands. — ^^The 
father  is  like  the  hnrdy-gordy,  at  once 
dead  and  living.  The  mere  form  is  a 
dead  thing,  but  the  mnaic  Uvea.'' 
Pisistratus  drops  another  small  piece 
of  silver  oa  the  gronnd,  and  tnras 
away. 

*''  Gk>d  help  and  God  bless  thee, 
Savoyard.  Thon  haat  done  Piaistra- 
tna  all  the  good  m  the  world.  Thon 
hast  corrected  the  hard  wisdom  of 
the  yoong  gentlemaa  in  the  velveteen 
jacket ;  Pisistratus  is  a  better  lad  far 
having  stopped  to  listen  to  thee." 

I  regained  the  eatranoe  to  the 
churchyard — ^I  looked  back—- there 
aate  the  Savoyard,  still  amidst  men*8 
graves,  bat  nnder  God's  sky«  He  was 
stiU  looking  at  me  wiatfofly,  and  when 
he  canght  my  eye,  he  pressed  his  liand 
to  his  heart,  and  smiled.  ^*Godheto 
and  God  blew  tlMe,  young  SavoTardJ' 
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flow  fax  ia  the  af^plicatioB  to  France, 

if  tiie  epiiliet  employed  fat  the  (iftie 

tkat  heads  theee  pages,  a  miflsemer? 

Tits  is  a  qneatioQ  that  would  be  aa- 

awered  reiy  differentl j  bf  thoee  who 

^mikf  Ita  state  of  feding,  and  thoee 

who  jadge  iia  poaition  bj  mere  esiab* 

iMhed  Cut.    That  the  fact  and  the 

Maagare  eosf^eteljat  uaoe  throvgh- 

oat  the  oooBtry,  ia  undoabted,  iadia^ 

Mtabbk     A  repablloan  goremineBt 

baa  been  eatabliahed  by  the  amp  de 

ef  a  fell  miaority  ia  Fraaee — 

accepted  by  the  heattation  of 

been  maintained  by  the 

desira  of  peaeeaad  order: — Bo£u'goea 

€Kt      SepaUkan   prineiptee   were 

hi^eM  to  the  immense  oiajority  of 

the  umUy  at  large  ia  the  past,  an- 

coageDial  to  its  habits  and  setttimeats, 

impoifltttoaoeerdiog  to  its  yiews ;  they 

are  prodoethre,  as  yet,  of  nothiiig  hit 

isBfaiinn,  distreas,  min,   net,   aad 

mistrwt,  in  the  present;  tiny  are 

leaked  wgon  with  alarm  as  regards 

their  les^  in  the  fatare:~eo  much 

ht  iBeling.    Faet  and  feeling,  then, 

arealTarimice  andincollisioB.    The 

midt  of  the  emifliet  lies  hidden  in  the 

syetenes  of  that  fhtiwe,  the  issne  of 

whidi,  at  no  epoch  of  history,  periiiHW, 

cieaneeing  eyes  and  wise  fereaeemg 

heads  coold  less  pretend  to  prediet, 

thao  in  the  present  chaotic  hiuly- 

bnriy  of  European  sodety.   Thepoli- 

tieians  wlio  declared  that  the  general 

spvit  of  the  conntry  in  France  was,  in 

their  Tagne  and  fantastic  langnage  of 

Ike  Chamber,  eemre^^gcuiAt^  or  the 

adfoeate  of  Uberal  progress,  mi^  have 

been  verf  right,-Hi>iit  rq>nhlican  it 

never  was,  repablican  it  is  not.    Be- 

pobicaa— withont  pretension  to  the 

aodaeity  of  a    predictiott   bat   inst 

staled  as  fmpossible-^t  certainly  does 

not  as  yet  i^f^pear  erer  Uhely  to  be- 


In  its  present  state  of  feeling,  then, 
f^raaee^-tiiat  is  to  say,  the  country, 
tiw  proTinees,  the  ^artments,  or 
whaterer  Fnace,  out  of  Paris,  may 
be  called — ^is  aboiit  as  much  genuine 
r^poblieaMt  as  a  white  man  who  sud- 
ik&t^  inds  his  £Mse  smeared  oyer  with 
theooBfeeats  of  »  hUddng-bottle  is  a 


genaiae  negro.  Bat,  for  the  sake  of 
aYoiding  that  coafosioa  of  terms  and 
ideas  in  which  the  French  themselves 
are  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  an  extent 
that  prores  the  deification  of  ^*  the 
Tagae''  to  take  far  higher  flights  among 
them,  especially  in  their  republicaa 
tenets,  than  any  flown  by  confused 
German  head,— 4et  it  be  taken  as  a 
rale,  that  fact  is  to  hi^e  the  preoe- 
dence  of  feeling,  as  in  mostauttters  in 
the  world, — and  let  it  be  supposed  thst 
the  Busnomer  is  no  misnomer,  that 
there  has  been  no  mistake,  in  truth,  ia 
the  title  of ""  BepuUicaa  France." 

Between  France  out  of  Paris  and 
France  in  Paris,  a  great  distinction, 
ia  speaking  of  the  eoontiy,  mast  al- 
ways be  drawn;  althou|^  in  the 
matter  of  republicaniam  in  the  feelings 
of  the  BMss,  the  same  blacking*  bottle 
remark  might  be  applied  to  the 
mafority  of  the  citisens  of  the  capital, 
as  to  the  country  at  large.  No  family 
of  grown-ap  daughters,  who  have  been 
tyrannically  k^t  in  the  nnrsery  like 
children  wlien  they  no  longer  felt 
themselves  such,  and  made  to  wear 
mamma's  worn-out  dresses  scantily 
cat  down  to  tbdr  diapes,  eonld  be 
more  sondered  in  feeling  from  their 
lady-nkother,  and  jealous  of  her  over- 
grown charms,  her  gaiety,  her  splen- 
dour, and  her  power,  than  the 
departments, — ^kept  in  the  nursery 
open  centz^isatioB  system,  and 
fed  upon  the  bread -and -milk  of 
insignificance, — are  of  the  tyrannical 
supremacy,  the  overweening  superi- 
<Hity,  and  the  disdainful  ahrs,  af- 
fected to  her  despised  progeny 
by  hiother  Paris.  The  pursuance  of 
the  concentrating  system  has  thus 
produced  an  estrangement  in  the 
femlly,-^a  jealousy  and  spite  on  the 
one  hand,  a  greater  and  Increasing 
assumption  of  airs  of  supremacy  on 
the  other.  The  femily  ties  between 
Ptfis  and  France  are  as  wholly  dls- 
laited  as  family  ties  can  be,  in  the 
necessities  of  a  xofx^  or  less  intimate 
oonnexion :  the  mother  has  isolated, 
hft  her  despotism,  herself  from  her  chil- 
dren, the  children  haye  imbibed  dis- 
trust and  envy  of  the  mother.    The 
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consequence  is,  tbat  there  are  two 
distinct  families  in  feelings  —  there 
are  two  IVances ;  there  is  the  France 
of  Paris,  of  Paris  that  asserts  its 
right  to  be  all  France,  and  the  France 
of  the  departments,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  assertions  of  Paris,  desire 
to  pat  in  their  little  claim  for  a 
small  share  in  the  name,  and  wonld 
like  to  have  their  own  little  fingers  in 
the  pies  of  revolutions,  and  changes  of 
government  in  the  family,  that  mamma 
cooks  ap.  Tme,  they  are  supposed 
to  eat  at  the  same  table,  but  mamma 
has  all  the  tit-bi^.  They  have  a  voice 
in  the  family  council,  but  it  is  when 
mamma  has  already  issued  her  dictum^ 
and  declared  that  such  and  such  things 
shall  be  as  she  has  decided  it.  They 
help  to  support  the  family  establish- 
ment  with  the  moneys  which  mamma 
declares  they  must  contribute  out 
of  their  heritage ;  but  then  mamma, 
they  declare,  spends  a  most  undue 
proportion  upon  herself,  in  dressing 
herself  out  with  finery,  keeping  up  an 
unnecessary  state,  and  throwing  away 
the  sums  confided  to  her  to  overpay 
a  throng  of  unruly  onhangers,  with  all 
the  prodigality  of  fear ;  while  they,  the 
poor  daughters,  are  made  to  put  up 
with  cast-off  finery,  and  to  be  thwarted 
and  twitted  by  harsh  governesses, 
and  to  fight,  as  best  they  may,  with 
an  obstreperous  herd  of  unpaid  pen- 
sioners, which  mammals  mismanage- 
ment has  excited  to  uproar ;  and  then, 
after  all,  to  kiss  hands  and  thank 
mamma  for  whatever  they  can  get^ 
— scanty  sugar-plums  and  many  c^s. 
Is  this  to  be  endured?  The  children 
grumble  much,  and  particularly  since 
mamma  has  chosen  to  make  changed 
in  the  direction  of  the  household 
establishment  of  which  they  by  no 
means  approve,  and  has  only  produced 
confusion  and  disorder  in  it.  But  at 
present  they  can  do  no  more  than 
grumble ;  mamma  has  the  rod,  and 
they  know  that  she  will  use  it; 
mamma  has  the  supreme  influence, 
and  habit  makes  them  think  they 
must  abide  by  it.  There  is  no  doubt, 
at  the  same  time^  that  the  children 
and  parent  would  unite  in  a  common 
bond  of  union  were  the  family  honour 
to  be  asserted  agdnst  an  attack  from 
any  adversary  to  the  family  out  of 
the  house.  Their  intestine  jealousies 
wonld  be  forgotten  for  the  time,  for 


the  muntenance  of  the  common 
good — a  fancied  good;  for,  after 
all,  mother  and  daughters  have 
the  same ,  blood,  the  same  temper 
and  character,  the  same  vain-gloiy, 
conceit,  and  irritability,  the  same 
strong  prejudices  of  ignorance ;  and 
they  would  join  hands  and  clamour 
together  in  the  same  opposition  to  the 
stranger.  But  this  common-canse 
making,  upon  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary pressure  from  without,  detracts 
nothing,  at  other  times,  from  the  mis- 
trust, jealousy,  and  angry  suscepti- 
bility of  the  children  in  internal  affairs. 
Li  moments  of  family  crisis,  will 
matters  always  go  on  as  heretofore  ? 

Nurseries  will  be  obstreperous  some- 
times, and  children  will  revolt,  and 
mammas  may  pass  very  uncomfort- 
able moments  in  the  face  of  angiy 
daughters  in  rebellion.  Will  the 
children  take  upon  themselves,  at 
last,  to  protest  against  mamma's  dis- 
dainful command,  and  assert  a  wHl 
of  their  own,  and  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves?  This  question  is  one 
upon  the  solution  of  which  depends 
the  fate  of  France,  as  well  as  upon  the 
many  thousand  chances  which  the 
capricious  and  ever- shifting  gales  of 
a  revolutionary  atmosphere  may,  at 
any  moment,  suddenly  blow,  like  a 
spark  into  a  powder  barrel,  shattering- 
the  face  of  the  past,  and  changing 
the  direction  of  the  future.  Twice 
already,  since  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, has  the  question  been  nearly- 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
last  instance,  of  which  more  anon, 
may  be  taken  as  a  striking  proof 
that  the  children  may  possibly  not 
always  submit  to  the  dictates  of 
the  mother, — ^that  family  mistrust 
mav  'break  out  into  family  quarrel, 
and  family  quarrel  in  nations  id 
civil  war.  Who  again,  however, 
may  venture  to  predict  what  shall  be 
the  destinies  of  Eepublican  France, — 
what  web  of  darkness  or  of  light,  of 
blood-streaked  stuff  or  of  gold- 
threaded  tissue,  it  may  be  weaving 
with  its  agitated  and  troubled  hands, 
or  what  force  it  may  interpose  to 
tear  the  work  to  shreds  before 
it  be  even  yet  completed?  Most 
may  fear,  none  may  say.  But  pre- 
diction, upon  whatever  cunning  fore- 
sight it  may  be  based,  must  always 
call  a  sort  of  feeling  of  inspiratioot 
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aearljr  allied    to  superstition,  to  its 
aid :  aod  thus  the  fanciful  mind  may, 
without  taking  upon  itself  the  airs  of 
«  Pythoness,  give  way  to  a  little  super- 
stition, and  jet,  perhaps,  be  not  too 
strooglj  condemned  of  folly.  There  ex- 
ists an  old  prophecy  in  France,  emanat- 
ing from  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doabted,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be 
dilated,  in  as  far  as  it  was  in  well- 
known  existence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.   It  predicts,  in 
mystic  language, — dark,  it  is  true,  but 
w<»decfully  dear  after  its  verification, 
— ^all  the  many  revolutionary  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  and 
now  onee  more  proclaims  the  reign 
oC  the  ^^  sons  of  Brutus.'*    *^  Armed 
men,"^  it  distinctly  says,  *^  will  march 
upon  the  doomed  city,"  "  sword  and 
fire   will  prevail  against  it,*'  ^*  the 
wolves  will  devour  each  other."  May 
the  seeming  superstition  of  a  fantasti- 
cal question  be  pardoned  !    May  not 
these  words  refer  to  the  future  out- 
break of   the    provinces   of  France 
•gainst  the  capital  ?    If  they  do,  m 
what  sense,  with  what  tendencies,  to 
Ibrward  the  views  of  what  party,  may 
it  be  ?    Be  that  as  it  may,  however. 
It  ia  not  the  obscure  future  that  is 
dealt  with  here,  but  the  present  con- 
loaedand  uncertain  state  of  Republican 


As  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
bea  said,  Paris,  then,  has  put  on  its 
crown,  as  capital,  to  some  purpose. 
Kever  did  despot  assert  his  right  to 
&tate  his  autocratic  will  to  serfs  and 
slaves  more  authoritatively  than  does 
revolntionaiy  and   republican  Paris 
to  the  provinces   of  France.     No 
three-tailed   Bashaw   of  old   melo- 
^rnms  oonld  be  more  imperative  in 
hu    ordinances,    more   arrogant   in 
the  conviction  of  the  indisputability 
of  his  wilL    The  bare  supposition 
that  the  province^  could  have  a  will 
of  their  own.  would  strike  Paris  dumb 
with  astonishment.    Paris  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  itself  not  only 
as  the  heart,  but  the  head,  and  the 
anus  and  legs  to  boot,  of  the  whole 
country.   The  inert  body  has  no  more, 
ia  its  consideration,  to  do,  than  allow 
itself  to  be  fed  with  what  scanty  mor- 
sels of  bounty  and  importance  Paris 
may  choose  to  afford,  and  then  not  to 
dare  to  grumble  afterwards  if  the  food 


prove  unsavoury  to  its  tastes,  or  in- 
digestible to  its  susceptibilities.  Paris 
is  ^^  Sir  Oracle,"  and,  when  it  speaks, 
no    provincial    ^^  dog    dare    bark." 
Paris,  thus,  is   the   great   type   of 
the  mainspring  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, —  which    works    sometimes, 
we  aUow,  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil :— namely,   of  that  mixture  of 
vanity  and  overweening  conceit,  which 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  almost 
every  action  of  the  French.     It  calls 
itself    *Uhe    great  capital   of    the 
civilised  world ;"  and  thus  considers 
that,  although  the  departments  may  be 
admitted  to  the  reflected  rays  of  lustre 
that  emanate  from  its  superior  glory, 
they  must  look  upon  themselves  as 
mere  satellites,  created  to  revolve  at  its 
liking  and  its  high  will,  and  perform 
their  revolutions  in  whatever  direction 
it  deems  fit  to  make  its  own  revolu- 
tion.   Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  tins 
representation  is  exaggerated,  or  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  distorted  views 
of  a  foreigner.  Hear  the  Parisian  him- 
self speak  ;  list  to  his  expressions  of 
contempt  for  those  unknown  and  bar- 
barous regions  called  departments; 
mark  how  he  asserts  the  unutterable 
superiority  of  his  Parisian  essence ; 
see  how  he  tosses  his  head  and  curls 
his  lip  with  an  infinitely  aristocratic  air, 
when  he  condescends  to  notice  them 
with  a  word ;  and  never  was  Paris  more 
eager  in  the  maintenance  of  its  tyran- 
nical supremacy ;  never  was  it  more 
despotically  and  autocratically   dis- 
posed ;  never  more  aristocratic,  to  use 
the  pet  phrase  of  the  day,  than  under 
the  rule  of  soi^disant  liberty,  and  of 
liberty  of  opinion,    above    all  other 
liberties  proclaimed   by  the  French 
republic. 

What  were  the  expressions  of  the 
first  republican  minister  of  the  interior, 
that  type  of  republican  exclusiveness 
and  despotism,  in  his  famous  and 
rather  too  famous  buUetms  de  la  r«- 
pubUque^  issued  to  all  France  as  the 
language  and  opinions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  ?  Paris,  they  informed 
the  world,  was  the  heart  of  France, 
fi'om  which  all  life  and  living  principle 
emanated,  through  which  every  drop 
of  the  country's  blood  must  .flow,  in 
order  that  it  might  beat  in  unison,  and 
be  refreshed  with  true  republican 
vitality.  Paris,  they  said  again,  was 
the  hand  that  had  created  and  fashioned 


the  repvMie,  and  thai  wm  to  diieet  its 
steps,  lead  it  Tigoronsly  forward  in  its 
wajr — asit  was  the  head  that  conceived, 
it  was  the  hand  that  executed  :  it 
was  more  than  all  this,  it  was  the  toul 
of  France — the  pare  and  true  essence 
emanating  from  the  new  deity,  the  re- 
pablip.  Paris,  they  asserted  in  as 
many  direct  words,  was  the  mistress 
whose  will  was  to  be  obeyed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  little 
sach  declarations  were  in  accordance 
with  republican  principles,  what  little 
affinity  they  had  with  the  three  great 
watchwords  of  the  day,  ^*  Lil^rty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity."  Bepub- 
licanism  in  France,  according  to  tliose 
old  traditions,  to  which  those  who  call 
themselves  the  only  true  and  pure  re- 
publicans seem  always  to  be  looking 
back  as  the  only  true  and  pm«  models 
for  their  admiration  and  imitation, 
was  always  based  upon  despotism, 
supported  by  constraint,  compulsion, 
violence,  and  even  terrorism ;  and  the 
first  efforts  of  modem  republicanism 
were  evidently  exerted  to  place  their 
old,  newfangled,  statue  of  bastard 
liberty  upon  the  same  heterogeneous 
pedestal.  The  instructions  of  the  same 
Bashaw*  minister  to  the  emissaries 
whom  he  despatched  as  Bashaws  of 
lesser  and  fewer  tails  into  the  provinces, 
to  see  that  they  were  duly  disposed  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  Goddess  Re- 
public, that  had  been  set  up,  were 
modelled  after  the  same  and  still 
rougher  fashion. 

The  missionaries  were  invested  with 
autocratic  powers  to  make  and  unmake 
according  to  their  own  autocratic  will; 
to  send  away  functionaries  who  might 
appear  lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  to  put 
in  their  places  such  acolytes  as  might 
better  serve  the  altars  of  the  goddess, 
and  to  oflfer  up  sacrifices  to  her,  civil 
and  military,  judicial  and  political,  as 
they  might  think  pleasing  to  the  di* 
vinity,  or  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
their  own  hates  and  prejudices.  They 
were  particularly  requested  to  travail" 
Itr  the  country,  to  torture  it,  as  the 
French  phrase  goes ;  and  were  taught, 
if  they  could  not  hammer  the  hard  and 
unbending  metal  of  departmental 
feeling  to  the  shape  they  fancied,  jDst 
gently  to  make  the  iron  red-hot  with 
the  fire  of  tenrarlsm,  and  then  twist  it 
to  the  suitable  form.  How  well  the 
workmen,  in  many  instances,   per- 
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formed  the  task — how  well  they  em- 
ployed the  fiery  passions  of  the  mob  to 
produce  the  desired  red-hot  eftect,  and 
then  strike— is  a  matter  of  hist<»ric«l 
fact. 

In  the  elections  for  the  National 
Assembly,  the  same  dogmas  of  repub- 
lican religion  were  strenuously  en- 
forced.   Ko  emissaries  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ever  used  more  moral  violence 
to  propagate  a  faith  among  suspected 
schismatics,  than  did  these  ministers 
of  republican  despotism  to  enforce  tbe 
full,  entire,  and  uttermost  docUrines  of 
their  creed,  even   to   the   minutest 
articles.  Wherethe  moral  influence  ap- 
peared unlikely  to  penetrate  as  deeplj 
into  men^s  hearts  as  was  desired,  other 
and  more  direct  methods  were  adopted 
to  make  entire  converts ;  and,  whea 
these  methods  were  found  too  mild  to 
work  the  intended  efiiect,  and  purge  the 
land  of  moderatism  and  anti-whole- 
hog- ism,  another  stronger  and  more 
racking  dose  was  administered :  tbe 
mob  was  excited  to  overawe  wUk 
threat  and  terrorism,  and,  where  it 
could  not  prevent,  to  destroy.    How 
should  the  departments  dare  to  have  a 
will  of  their  own  ?    The  rebeUions. 
children   were   to    be  whipped  like 
schoolboys  into  learning  their  lessooe 
of  pure  and  undefiled  republicanism^ 
and  reciting  them  as  Master  Commis* 
sioner   taught   them ;  there  was  no 
better  rod  in  pickle  for  such  naughty 
urchins  than  the  scourge  of  the  furjr 
of  a  mob,  card'nlly  taught  another 
lesson,  and  one  it  was  not  slow  or 
learning — namely,  that  it  was  master, 
and  must  constrain  obedience  to  it» 
will;  while,  in  fact,  itself  obeyed  the 
influence,  and  was  the  instrament  of 
the  master-spuit  that  ruled  up  above,, 
and  made  the  best,  or  rather  the  worst 
use  of  its  rule.    That  all  these  mea» 
sures  failed  in  a  great  measure— those 
of  violence  as  well  as  those  of  moral 
constraint— is  attribuUble  to  a  variety 
of  complicated  reasons,  connected  witk 
the  present  state  of  the  departments  ; 
and  the  how  and  why  they  failed,, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  fewoonsidera^ 
tions  presently. 

What,  again,  were  the  expressione 
of  the  more  violent  and  so-called  only 
tme  republican  party  in  the  capital^ 
proceeding  from  its  organs,  the  clubs^ 
upon  the  same  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tions ?     To  all  the  candidates  who 


piwcBtod  tlifiHMnlfiM  boftiro  ihsnif  th6 
sane  q^gaikm  was  pfopoundeil.    If, 
whtm  the  votes  of  sU  Franoe  were 
takes,  it  shovid  be  fomd  that  the 
dqiartmeats     declared     ibemseUes 
avcrae  to  the  establiahment  of  a  re- 
]«blief  whftt  woald  be  the  dntj  they 
woald  hsTO  to  peffonn^ — ^what  steps 
woold  tbey  take  ?    Those  who  did  not 
dedaie  that  tliej  wonkl  torn  against 
that  Nataooal  Aasenblj,  of  which 
Ihrij  Ihnmsnimfi  mijpit  then  be  mem* 
ben,  and  take  np  arms  to  nanhnpoii 
it,  wera  denomoed  as  traitors  to  their 
coeetiy,  vawiMtby  of  the  yotes  of  tnie 
■a,  aed  hooted  from  the  tribune,  in 
wUeh  they  had  dared  to  stand  forward 
asfainre  reproseatattTes  of  the  people. 
It  weald  have  been  in  Tain  to  insinu- 
ate to  these  good  gentlemen,  that,  in 
the  appiieatioo  cl  the  principle  of 
aaiTenal  suffrage,  in  which  eveiy  man 
was  not  only  an  elector,  bat  eligibie 
asujpmiMtative,  the  Toioe  of  the  ma- 
jority woold  be  the  Toioe  of  all  France; 
and  that  it  was  for  all  France,  by  the 
Toiee  of  its  majority,  to  decide  open 
tiie  farm  of  goTernment  best  suited  to 
all  Fvaaoe.     In  vain,  indeed.    The 
ready  answer  wonld  inyariably  have 
bscB    that  Paris  was  the  mistress  of 
Frsaee,  and  had  a  right  to  dictate 
ifti  wil ;   that  Paris  had  made  the 
mvofartien,   and  that,  consequently, 
Paris  was  priTileged  to  support  the 
priaoplea  of  that  revolution,  and  to 
anogate  to  itself  all  its  advantages  : 
that  the  ooontry  at  large,  in  fact,  had 
aothiag  to  do  but  to  give  in  its  ap- 
proval, and  be  happy  that  its  concnr- 
nnoe  waa  so  far  demanded,  and  that, 
should  it  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of 
its  own,  woe  betide  it  1    All  this  in- 
aoteat  bombast  of  the  ultra  party  in 
Paris  Biigfat  have  been  spared,  how- 
ever ;  the  cause  of  **  Paris  v.  the  De- 
partaseots  "  was  never  called  into  the 
eonrt  of  the  country.  The  departments 
had  accepted  the  establishment  of  the 
lepnbiic  as  tkfmi  aeeompH :  they  never 
deairsd  to  subvert  the  new  order  of 
things  by  another  convulsion,  that 
would  have  {bunged  the  country,  al- 
ready so  miserable,  into  an  increase  of 
misery ;  but  they  protested  in  favour 
of  a  republic  of  peace  and  order,  upon 
moderate  principles;  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold, Paris  itself  combined  with  them 
in  this  desire.  The  disappointed  party 
of  the  direotiDg  master-spirits  of  Paris 
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have  been  none  the  less  furious  in 
their  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
openly  declared  will  of  all  France, 
lliey  had  long  kicked  down  their  idol 
of  universal  suffrage  with  disdain,  as 
soon  as  they  had  found  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  hidden  machinery  they  had 
set  to  work  in  it,  the  idol  had  not 
obeyed  their  will,  or  declared  their 
oracles.  Universal  suffrage  they  pro- 
nounced a  hoax:  constraint,  tyranny, 
anarchy,  conspiracy,  dvil  war,  were 
proclaimed  by  them  the  only  true 
elements  <tf  the  only  true  republic. 
Frantic  with  dissppointment  at  the 
result  of  their  own  manosuvres,  by 
which  they  had  been  caught  in  their 
own  toils,  they  seised  upon  the  pre- 
text of  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of 
another  country;  and,  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  certain  of  their  own  party 
in  authority,  invaded  the  obnoxious 
Assembly,  overthrew  the  government 
for  an  hour,  and  proclaimed  a  terrorist 
government  of  their  own.  Foiled 
again  in  this  audacious  attempt,  ^7«<f 
est  lecut  for  ihs  time  being^  they  now 
endeavoured  to  patch  up  the  shaking 
soil  that  has  given  way  beneath  their 
feet,  and  plunged  their  leaders  into  a 
quagmire,  and  to  build  new  foundations 
for  fresh  aggressions  upon  the  discon- 
tent of  a  part  of  the  working-classes. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  taken  two 
newfangled  tools  into  their  hands,  the 
one  of  impulsion,  the  other  of  repol- 
sion — the  one  of  enthusiasm,  the 
other  of  alarm;  and  both  are  so 
vaguely  fashioned,  and  of  so  unin- 
telligible a  nature,  that  the  real 
fact  of  theur  existence  can  never 
be  proved,  although  their  use, 
their  purpose,  and  their  design,  in 
the  hands  of  these  men,  are  very 
clear.  The  one  of  these  tools  is  a 
bugbear,  a  phantom,  a  bogie,  to*which 
they  endeavour  to  give  as  terrific  an 
aspect  as  possible,  in  order  to  fright 
ignorant  men  over  into  their  own 
ranks.  This  evil  spirit,  they  declare, 
has  an  existence,  althongh  no  one 
ever  saw  it,  no  one  ever  felt  it,  no  one 
ever  knew  where  it  dwells.  No  super- 
stitious people  was  ever  endeavoured 
to  be  worked  up  into  a  more  irre- 
fragable belief  of  some  mysterioas 
demon  that  haunts  them  in  dark 
woods  and  obscure  places  to  devour 
them — nor,  generally,  with  more  com- 
I^te  success  over  the  credulous ;  for 
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fear  is  the  most  powerfol  agent  over 
the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  more 
especially  when  the  fear  is  of  the  un- 
known and  mysterious :  and  certainly 
no  demon  was  ever  described  with  a 
more  hideous  or  blacker  face.  This 
bogie,  phantom,  bugbear,  is  a  supposed 
influence  called  ^'  Reaction."  No 
precise  form  is  given  to  it,  for  that 
would  be  to  deprive  it  of  more  than 
half  its  terrors.  No !  omne  ignotum 
pro  terribiii  is  the  policy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  vague  or  indefinite  than 
this  same  monster,  Reaction ;  it  re- 
mains an  Ossianic  cloudlike  spectre, 
floating  no  one  knows  whence,  but 
bringing  death  and  pestilence  in  its 
train.  If  the  working-classes  suffer, 
it  is  the  Reaction,  they  are  told,  that 
is  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings.  If 
all  their  exactions,  however  exorbi- 
tant and  impossible,  are  not  amceded 
at  once^  it  is  because  that  horrible  Re- 
action labours  that  theur  just  demands 
should  be  withheld.  If  the  most  vio- 
lent of  their  own  body  are  not  elected 
as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people,  it  is  because  that  pestilentiid 
Reaction  has  cast  a  speU  over  the 
minds  of  all  the  electors.  The  Reaction 
has  also,  potent  demon  although  it  be, 
all  the  freaks  and  caprices  of  a  lesser 
imp ;  it  performs  the  strangest  and 
most  incomprehensible  feats, — for  if  a 
discontented  muss  of  workmen  revolt 
unsuccessfully,  and  gain  not  their  ends. 
It  was  the  Reaction  again  that  was  the 
cause  of  all.  The  Reaction,  for  its  own 
vile  reactionaiy  purposes,  it  was,  that 
treacherously  induced  them  to  revolt, 
when  they  themselves  were  naturally 
inclined  to  be  the  most  peaceable, 
contented,  and  the  least  exorbitant 
people  on  the  earth.  See  how  perfi- 
dious, Machiavelic,  and  Jesuitical,  is 
this  horrible  monster  Reaction  1  Pity 
it  is  that,  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  real  existence,  it  should  not 
as  yet  have  made  itself  visible  to 
mortal  eyes  in  any  mcamate  form  I 
The  Reaction  is,  however,  no  less, 
men  are  told,  the  enemy  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  adversary  of  all  true  repubfican 
prindples,  labouring  ever  to  overthrow 
It ;  above  all,  the  enemy  of  the  people 
and  the  people's  interests,  their  under- 
mining serpent,  their  secret  assassin. 
It  is  already  sapping,  unseen,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  republic,  and  it  intends 
to  pull  down  the  ruins  of  that  august 
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structure  upon  theheads  of  the  people, 
and  crush  it  for  ever  beneath  them. 
In  spite  of  the  infinite  harm  worked 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  lower  dassea  hy 
the  establishment  of  the  belief  in  this 
phantom,  there  would,  perhaps,  be 
no  real  danger  in  the  effect  produced 
by  the  clamours  of  insensate  ultra 
journals,  the  preachings  of  a^^tating 
demagogues,  and  the  insidious  insiau  • 
ations  of  anarchist  m^n^tir*  among  the 
crowd,  did  not  certain  members  of  the 
government  itself,  and  some  of  those 
in  authority,  render  themselves  par- 
ties concerned  to  the  propagation  of 
the  belief,  either  genuinely,  finom  hav- 
ing been  themselves  carefully  inocu- 
lated with  the  virus  of  false  fear,  until 
they  have  really  taken  the  disease,  or 
designedly,  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  purposes — did  they  not, 
in  fact,  throw  a  sop  continually  to 
mob-lecturers,  by  insinnating  their 
own  conviction  in  the  existence  of 
(*  bogie"  by  their  decrees,  edicts,  and 
proclamations,  and,  when  they  are 
called  to  put  down  anarchy,  never 
obey  without  crying  ^^  Reaction"  at 
the  same  time,  and  vainly  giving  the 
phantom  a  slap  on  the  face.  As  it  is 
— and  herein  lies  the  evil — the  people 
are  taught  that  the  National  Assem- 
bly, as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  s]pirit  of 
Reaction — ^that  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  the  ministering  imps  in  a  visible 
form  of  the  invisible  demon.  If  a 
word'of  reason  is  spoken  in  the  Assem- 
bly affainst  the  clamours  of  unreason- 
able demand — ^^Look  ye  there  I  re- 
action I "  is  the  cry ;  if  it  prepares  safe 
measures  of  repression  against  the 
open  efforts  of  anarchy — "  reaction ;" 
if  it  defends  its  own  existence  against 
the  subversive  attempts  of  conspira- 
tors—*^ reaction ;"  if  it  attempts  to 
establish  the  republic  upon  a  firm 
and  solid,  but  moderate  basis — ^*  re- 
action ;"  if  it  does  any  thing — **  re- 
action ;"  if  it  does  nothing — ^^  reac- 
tion ;"  if  it  cannot  perform  impossible 
wonders  for  the  amelioration  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  lower  working-classes, 
— at  which,  however,  it  labours  most 
hard,  —  **  reaction  —  reaction — reac- 
tion ;  thereaction  of  aristocratic  feeling 
— ^the  reaction  of  ill  will— thereaction 
of  indifferenceand  indolence;"  thereby 
always  meaning  reaction  against  the 
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Irae  repoblic,  and  its  true  representa- 
dves,  Uie  lower  classes.  The  phantom 
Eeiction  ia  thus  used  as  a  tool  by  a 
wild  and  Tioleiit  party  against  the 
present  <mler  of  things ;  against  the 
aoderaCe  maloiity  of  the  Assembly 
more  paiticalarly ;  against  all  things 
and  all  men  not  suiting  its  views,  its 
schemes,  its  dreams,  and  its  ambi- 
tioBs ;  and  the  bogbear  is  not  ill  got 
ap  to  scare  the  crednloos  of  the  lower 
classes  more  completdy  into  the  toils 
of  the  malcontents,  with  the  fear  that 
reaction  really  may  destroy  that  idol 
from  which  they  have  be^  tanght  to 
expect  all  the  good  gifts  of  ^^  roasted 
larits,"  for  which  they  have  only  to 
open  their  months,  and  "  showers  of 
gold,^  for  which  tJiey  have  only  to 
stretch  fortii  their  hands— that  idol 
thmt  baa  been  lacquered  over  with 
Che  filse  gilding  of  delosive  pro- 
mises by  imprudent  rulers,  and 
which  the  many  still  fancy  to  be 
all  <tf  solid  gold — in  a  word,  the  Be- 
pnUic.  The  reaction,  in  truth,  exists 
aot,  or  exists  not  in  the  manner  that 
people  woold  be  led  to  believe.  If  it 
exists,  it  is  in  the  disgust  of  the  more 
labonous  and  less  tumultuous  of  the 
lower  Wiwiec  themselves,  who,  in  their 
laoeasing  misery,  would  be  happy  to 
accept  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  or  any 
other  abstraction,  with  an  absolute 
government,  in  the  place  of  the  false 
idol  of  their  hopes,  that  has  as  yet 
only  delnded  them  into  greater  misery 
—it  is  in  the  reactionary  cry  of  the 
wretched,  who  call  for  ^^  King  Log,"  or 
any  other  senseless  ruler  that  would 
birag  with  it  peace,  and  order,  and  a 
hope  of  well-being. 

The  other  tool  employed  by  the 
demgning  malcontents— that  of  impul- 
sion— is  the  banner  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed ^'Rqmbhque  DemocratiqueJ" 
We  have  a  republic,  it  is  true,  they 
say,  but  not  the  republic  of  our  wishes. 
This  is  only  a  mere  republic  like 
any  other :  we  want  a  democratic  re- 
pabtic,  and  the  democratic  republic  is 
taken  from  us ;  but  the  democratic 
lepoblic  we  must  and  will  have.  Ask 
them  what  they  mean  by  their  *^  re- 
pmbUque  demoeroAqut^^  they  will  not 
be  able  to  inform  you.  They  launch 
into  phrases  whidi  are  but  phrases: 
they  lose  themselves  in  a  cloudy  con- 
foaion  of  terms  and  ideas :  they  pre- 
tend to  ipve  you  vague  and  chaotic 
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explanations,  that  are  no  explanations 
at  aU :  they  know  not  themselves 
what  they  mean.  Universal  su&age 
upon  its  broadest  basis,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  thereto  attached, 
in  their  most  democratic  sense,  is  no 
democratic  republic  according  to  their 
view.  What  is?  Who  can  tell?— cer- 
tainly not  they.  "They  have  cla- 
moured for  the  moon,"  says  a  wit  of 
the  day,  "and  the  moon  has  been 
given  them ;  and  now  they  cry,  ^  we 
are  betrayed ;  we  wanted  tiie  sun, 
and  the  sun  we  will  have.'  But  have 
a  care !  the  sun  will  blind  your  eyes, 
my  friends,  and  you  will  stagger  in 
still  greater  darkness  ;  the  sun  will 
bum  your  fingers,  and  you  will  smart 
beneath  the  blisters.  But  they  heed 
not;  they  still  damonr  for  the  sun."  At 
all  events,  the  banner  on  which  flaunts 
aloft  the  words — "  Republique  demo* 
cratique'^  is  a  good  rallying  banner  for 
all  malcontents,  a  good  banner  under 
which  to  enlist  the  unwary  among 
their  ranks.  It  is  a  cry,  a  clamour, 
and  all  the  more  enticing  because  it 
is  vague,  unexplained,  mysterious  in 
its  fresh  promises  of  some  fancied 
good  that  has  not  yet  arrived,  full  of 
the  great  and  alluring  unknown.  Thus 
it  serves  a  purpose. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digres- 
sion upon  the  efforts  of  subversive 
parties,  to  the  state  of  feeling  that 
subsists  in  Bepublican  France  between 
its  now  well -sorted  and  divided  ele- 
ments— Fans  and  the  provinces. 

What  are,  again,  the  expressions 
used  by  the  lower  classes  with  re- 
gard to  the  departments?  what  the 
feelings  they  express?  Ever  the 
same.  Faris,  they  declare,  makes,  has 
made,  and  will  make  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  country.  Farls,  conse- 
quently, is  all  in  all  in  France :  Faris 
is  the  mistress,  and  the  queen,  the 
supreme  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of 
France:  Faris  must  be  obeyed  in  all 
its  wishes  and  its  high  will.  What 
were  the  words  of  the  workmen  of  the 
national  workshops,  in  a  late  revolt,  to 
the  Minister  of  FubUc  Works?  They 
were  told  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  work  for  them  in  the  capital,  that 
their  pretended  labour  was  an  irony 
of  labour,  that  the  country  paid  them 
for  doing  nothing,  and  that  they  were 
eating  the  bread  of  idleness  under  the 
name  of  work :  they  were  told  that 
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ibej  WBre  to  be  dispersed  in  the  pro- 
yinces,  to  be  employed  upon  great 
works  of  public  utility — upon  rail- 
roads uid  canals,  that  stood  still  for 
want  of  hands :  while  money  was 
lavishly  jn'oraised  them  for  this 
work,  which  the  treasury  conld 
no  longer  afford  npon  nnprodactive 
labour.  What  was  their  answer? 
That  they,  the  people,  had  made  the 
revolation  in  Paris,  that  they  were 
the  masters  of  Paris,  that  Paris  was 
theirs,  to  work  in  it  their  work ;  that, 
as  masters  of  Paris,  they  were  not  to 
be  bid  leave  it ;  that  leave  it  they 
wonld  not ;  that  if  labour  failed,  money 
mast  be  found  them  at  all  events, 
or  they  wonld  f  nd  means  of  taking  it ; 
in  short,  that  they  wonld  not  be  de- 
graded  by  being  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces. The  workmen  of  Paris  claim, 
then,  to  be  the  masters  of  the  capital, 
and  still  more,  in  theur  esteem,  the 
masters  of  all  France.  The  people  of 
Paris,  then,  is  ^e  people ;  it  owns  no 
other.  Now  the  people,  in  modem 
republican  phrase,  and  alas  I  in  go- 
vernment decrees  also,  is  by  no  means 
the  nation ;  it  means  the  lower  classes 
alone.  The  people,  it  has  been  previ- 
ously declared,  is  the  sovereign  people, 
whose  voice  is  the  voice  of  (^ ;  then, 
they  reply,  by  the  simplest  reasoning, 
the  sovereign  people,  whose  voice  is 
the  voice  of  God — ^it  is  alone  we :  it  is 
the  lower  classes.  But  there  is  still 
another  deduction  to  be  drawn. 
Among  the  lower  classes  it  is  only  the 
active,  the  stirring,  the  discontented, 
the  disorderly  and  tumultuous,  who 
come  forward  in  evidence  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  people.  And 
thus  it  is  very  clear  that  the  sove- 
reign people,  whose  voice  is  the  voice 
of  God,  the  sovereign  of  France,  is  a 
small  body  of  uneducated,  misled,  and 
wrong-headed  men  in  the  capital.  So 
stands  the  account  in  theory.  And 
who  can  deny  that,  in  theory,  they  are 
in  truth  the  masters  ?  Who  shall  say 
when  the  chances  of  revolationary 
struggles  may  notmake  themsoin  fact? 
^  So  stands  the  state  of  feeling  on  the 
side  of  Paris — how  stands  it  on  the 
other  side? 

When  the  revolution  of  February 
broke  out,  the  departments  scarcely 
knew  themselves,  their  wishes,  or 
their  feelings.  They  had  no  mutual 
nnderstandSig.    They  were  taken  by 


surprise.  They  bad  not  the  ime  to 
consult  their  sentiments.  Notoriousljy' 
anti- republican  as  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  the  spirit  of  aD  France 
m  the  departments,  they  accepted, 
however,  ^m  old  habit,  the  dictwn 
of  Paris :  they  accepted,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  from  that  species  of 
resignation  shown  in  France  to  a^uf 
aecmnpH :  they  accepted  from  a  wisli 
to  avoid  all  further  convulsion,  from 
a  love  of  established  order  in  what- 
ever shape  it  might  come— frt>m  a  hope 
tiiat,  whatever  the  form  of  govern*^ 
ment  proclaimed  and  imposed  upon 
the  country,  all  wonld  *^go  wdl.*^ 
And  besides,  the  repul4ic,  they  were 
told,  was  only  a  provisional  form  oT 
government  at  a  moment  of  crista, 
when  no  other  oonid  be  adopted  i 
npon  its  fritare  form  of  govemmaiity 
the  country,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
fi^eely  consulted:  the  provinces weie 
not  prepared  for  the  ulterior  dicknm  oT 
Paris,  that,  without  consulting  the 
nation  at  all,  the  republic  was  to  be 
considered  as  definitive ;  and  that  those 
who  desired  a  change  would  be  re» 
garded  as  traitofs  to  their  country. 
But  France  is  not  what  it  was ;  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
successive  revolutions.  The  jealoosj 
of  the  departments  towards  despotic 
Paris  had  long  been  boiling  in  men^s 
hearts :  it  did  not  at  first  boil  over; 
but  when,  instead  of  order  and  peace, 
the  provinces  found  that  the  new  ^ 
government  produced  only  results  of 
disorder,  animosity,  and  ruin,  the 
departments  began  to  grumble  and 
murmur  openly — for  t^  first  time 
they  seemed  determined  to  show  thai 
they  ought  to  have,  and  would  have,  a 
will  of  their  own.  In  the  oommeace- 
ment  all  was  tranquil.  In  some  parte 
of  France  the  republic  was  accepted, 
if  not  with  that  enthusiasm  wbidii 
lying  Parisian  papers  wonld  have 
induced  the  world  to  believe,  at  all 
events  with  a  species  of  contentment^ 
arising  from  the  trust  that  a  more 
equitable  popular  government  would 
relieve  the  mass  from  some  of  those 
charges  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  them  under  the  former  govern* 
ment,  and  remove  constraints  that 
were  painful  to  them.  In  other  parts, 
there  prevailed  a  sort  of  sullen  resign 
nation  to  the  establishment  of  e 
rdffime  which  was  dreaded  from  em 
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txptfienee  of  a  kstefldpasl,  and  wu 
icpulsiTe  to  its  tastes — kmt  it  was  a 
nsigBatkM  to  tfaeyaar  ooonnpli.  Some 
thos  koped,  and  otkers  feared ;  but 
aO  combined  in  •■^■'"'"g  an  attitude 
if  qnet  expectatioii. 

Li  tliB  state  was  France,  when  an 
improdeot  Minister  oi  the  Interior, 
pHhed  oa  by  ambitioas,  designing, 
nngnided,  sod  reckless  men,  sent 
dttvn  as  ascoorge  npon  the  oonntry 
those  commisaarieB  of  obnoxious 
BCBMiy,  w1k>  were  pnbliclj  charged 
to  work  their  wiU  npon  the  depart- 
asots  as  they  pleased,  by  the  means 
thej  pleased,  by  wtaaterer  ^qypreesive 
ec  nyiussiiii  meaanres  they  pleased, 
pronAed  they  worked  the  snq)ected 
and  mistnsted  departments  into  a 
proper  feeiiag  of  tme  repnbUcanpiin* 
dpfe,  according  to  the  most  nltra 
traditional  do^rines  of  old  repnbli- 
Down  open  the  conntrf 
the  astocratic  commissaries  with 

and,  in  too  many 
with  the  best  intentions  of 
toctving  and  tormenting  the  country, 
after  tMr  own  fashion  and  according 
to  their  own  Tiews,  to  their  heart's 
eoBt«at.  Down  they  came,  with  their 
faistonr  of  the  first  republic  in  their 
heids,  and  the  desire  in  their  hearts 
of  earalating  the  seal  of  those  fearful 
leprescatatiToa  of  the  people  of  the 
last  centary,  who  ruled  in  the  depart- 
mats,  each  a  petty,  but  a  bloody 
tyrant.  To  all  alike  the  same  violence 
«f  dispoaitiott  most  not  be  attributed : 
there  were  a  few  more  prudent  and 
better-thinking  men  among  the  num- 
ber— ahhongfa  they,  in  certain  instan- 
ces, were  a^srwards  accused  in  high 
ipiarters  of  mild  laxity,  and  recalled 
as  VQspected  of  moderatism  ;  but  the 
many  were  evidently  disposed  to  play 
tiie  tyrant  to  the  life,  in  their  desperate 
measnres  to  twist  the  country  to  their 
vm.  The  times,  howerer, .  were 
changed;  the  spirit  of  the  age  no 
longer  permitted  of  the  same  violence. 
Metiwm'8  ie§  Commisaaires  could  not 
well  proceed  by  the  old-established 
and  expeditions  method  of  cementing 
the  foondations  of  republics,  one  and 
indivisiUe,  by  Mood,  or  erecting  the 
sctlfoldiog  of  the  edifice  on  scaffolds. 
Shootings,  drownings,  and  gnillotin- 
ingB  were  instruments  rather  too 
rough  to  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
nen  of  the  time.  Bnt  they  had 
other  means   in   theur  power,    and 
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according  to  the  tenor  of  their  in- 
Btructtons,  which  they  thought  to  use, 
and  attempted  to  use,  with  just  as 
much  effect.  They  dismissed  function- 
aries in  wholesale  numbers — ^put  their 
creatures,  orthose  who  cringedand  wor- 
shipped, in  their  places,  with  orders  to 
brow-beat  and  bully  the  recalcitrant^ 
and  with  the  exhibition  of  high 
example  before  their  eyes.  They 
threatened  and  accused ;  and  when 
these  means  failed,  according  to  their 
fancy,  or  when  they  were  too  mHd 
for  the  taste  of  Master  Commissary, 
the  other  underhand  instruments  of 
terrorism,  already  mentioned,  were 
employed  to  make  men  crouch  and 
tremble.  The  manner  in  which  moba 
have  been  excited  against  the  better 
classes,  or  those  who  were  suspected 
of  moderatism,  by  manoeuvres  une- 
quivocally traced  to  the  agency  of  the 
commissaries  themselves,  and  the 
frightful  excesses  committed,  are 
matters  of  common  nofbriety  and  of 
newspaper  history.  The  scenes  of 
the  old  Revolution  were  resorted  to,, 
although  in  another  form ;  and  not 
only  supposed  anti-republican  senti- 
ment, but  moderatism,  was  endea- 
voured to  be  kept  down  by  agents  of 
terror,  and  the  ever-ready  riotous 
populations  of  the  great  towns.  It 
would  be  an  endless  and  a  useless  task 
to  re-transcribe  all  the  scenes  of  the 
violence  of  an  insensate  mob,  secretly 
got  up  by  the  republican  agents  in 
authority,  more  than  secretly  connived 
at,  and  openly  and  avowedly  excused 
and  applauded.  The  rod  that  the  com- 
missary himself  could  not  prudently 
employ,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
designedly  inflamed  and  infuriated 
people,  to  scourge  the  country  to  hia 
will.  One'  of  the  strongest  instances^ 
however,  may  be  found  in  that  state 
of  continual  terror  on  the  one  hand, 
and  violence  on  the  other,  which  for 
many  long  weeks  hung  over  the  head 
of  the  doomed  city  of  Lyons.  See 
there  the  mob  constituting  itself  into 
illegally  armed  bodies,  sundered  from 
and  inimical  to  the  national  guards, 
assuming  names,  such  as  les  vorace» 
and  le$  dh^orants,  by  which  they 
themselves  marked  their  characfer, 
ruling  the  whole  city  of  Lyons  by 
fear;  exacting,  spoliating,  arresting 
suspects  at  will ;  searching  the  houses 
of  quiet  inhabitants  under  the  pretext 
of  conspiracies  against  the  republio 
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that  did  not  exist,  and  of  concealed 
anns,  such  as  they  themselves  ille- 

fally  bore,  that  never  conld  be  foand ; 
ragging  trembling  priests  from  the 
4dtar  to  be  confined  in  cellai^,  because 
they  were  suspected  of  anti-republi- 
canism; laying  their  hands  upon 
church  plate  as  the  property  of  trai- 
tors ;  liberating  prisoners  arrested  for 
revolt  and  disorder — arresting  the 
magistrates  who  liad  condemned 
them ;  dictating  their  orders  to  mili- 
tary officers  for  the  release  of  soldiers 
put  nnder  restraint ;  pulling  a  general 
from  his  horse,  and  nearly  immolating 
him  to  the  wrath  of  their  high  justice 
in  the  streets ;  commanding  the  for- 
tresses, making  barricades  at  the  least 
•opposition  to  their  will,  domineering 
over  the  whole  city  as  masters — ^aherd 
of  power-intoxicatedsavages — ^and  the 
commissary  looking  on,  applauding, 
«anctioning  their  deeds,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  satisfaction^  and  approv- 
ing them  with  the  words  '^  AUez^  mes 
tnfansi  vous^aiteslnenr  Such  scenes 
as  these^  earned  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  anarchy  and  excess  in  Lyons,  have 
been  exhibited  also  in  almost  all  the 
great  towns  of  France,  with  all  the 
effect  of  well- applied  terrorism.  There 
is  scarcely  one  that  has  not  similar 
outrages,  from  the  violence  of  an  ex- 
cited mob,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  him 
who  was  set  in  authority  over  them — 
to  work  his  will«  so  said  the  letter  of 
his  instructions  —  but  to  preserve 
peace  and*  order,  in  a  country  where 
convulsions,  collisions,  and  commo- 
tions were  so  infinitely  to  be  dreaded 
and  avoided — ^so  should  his  duty  have 
told  him.  It  ought  to  be  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  acknowledged 
authorities  of  the  government  were 
aided  in  their  high  revolutionary 
mission,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
means  they  employed  in  its  execution, 
by  less  acknowledged  agents,  in  the 
persons  of  emissaries  fix>m  the  violent 
ultra  clubs,  of  Paris ;  who,  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  right  to  the  true 
expression  of  the  only  true  feeling  of 
Paria— and  consequently,  h  fortiori^  of 
all  France — ^racked  the  countiy  with 
their  manoeuvres,  their  excitements 
to  violence,  their  bullying  thraats  and 
intimidations.  UnadLnowledged  by 
government  authority  as  they  were, 
however,  their  missions  were  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  quondam  friends  and 
fellow-conspirators,  under  the  former 


reign  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
their  expenses  were  supported  hx 
funds,  supplied  no  one  could  say  hjr 
what  hand,  although  most  might  di- 
vine ;  their  measures  were  evidently 
taken  in  accordance,  and  in  perfectly 
good  understanding,  with  the  depart- 
mental commissary. 

What,  however,  was  the  result? 
The  very  reverse  from  that  intended 
by  Messieurs   Us  Commissaires  and 
their  supporter,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.    They  over-reached  them- 
selves, and  worked  the  very  effect 
they  attempted  to  exterminate.     In- 
stead of  subjugating  the  departments 
to  their  will  of  ultra-republicanism  hj 
the  violence  of  terrorism,  they  almost 
roused  the  whole  better  feeling  of  the 
country,  at  first  quietly  disposed  and 
resigned,  against  the  very  principles 
of  republicanism  in  general.    The  sen- 
timent at  first  accepted  was  soared 
and  embittered ;  the  discontent  and 
aversion  daUy  increased;  audit  was 
more  than  once  openly  affirmed  that 
the  departments  were  ready  to  revolt, 
and  formed  the  design  of  marching 
upon  Paris.    That  this  subject  was 
actually  discussed  in  large,  and  not 
even  secret  meetings  in  the  provinces — 
and  even  in  such  as  had  been  always 
considered  ultra-libendand  democratic 
in  their  opinions,  as  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, for  instance — admits  of  but 
little  doubt;  and  this  feeling,  although 
it  was  never  actually  embodied  in  any 
liviuff  and  active  fact  of  resistance, 
may  DC  taken  as  one  example  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion,  that  the  childrea 
may  not  always  prove  so  submissive 
to  the  dictates  of  the  mother,  and  may 
one  day  raise  their  voices  and  hold 
forth  their  hands  to  dispute  her  will. 
The  open  and  general  outbreak  of  the 
provinces,  which  was  at  one  time  ex-> 
pected,  and  was  the  common  topic  of 
conversation  in  Paris,  was  suppressed, 
however,  by  the  influence  of  the  better- 
thinking  and  more  prudential  men  in 
the  country.    But  uie  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition and  resistance  did  not  fall  to 
manifest  itself  in  muior  demonstra- 
tions.   Expostulations  were  at  first 
made  against  the  tyranny  and  the  in- 
flammatory manoeuvres  of  the  govern- 
ment commissaries;  then  broke  out 
angry  remonstrances  on.the  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie^  backed  by  the  better  and 
quieter  of  the  working-dasses ;   and 
at  last,  when  all  these  more  legitimate 
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means  fiuled,  the  populations  of  sere- 
tH  of  the  laiiger  towns  rose  against 
th«  proTisional  despot,  who  played  the 
lotocrat  and  the  tjrant  in  the  name  of 
"  Liberty,  Eqaality,  and  Fraternity." 
Tbe  national  gaards  took  np  arms 
to  demand  the  revocation  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  obnoxious  commissaiy. 
Tbe  commissary,  in  opposition,  acted 
tbe  self- same  part  of  which  a  despotic 
king  has  since  been  so  yiolently  accused 
br  the  republican  journals.  As  Fer- 
dlasttd  of  Naples  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cited the  dregs  of  the  populace,  the 
tazzaroni,  to  aid  him  in  a  reactionary 
noiTement  in  his  favour,  so  did  even 
the  republican  commissary  after  the 
s^lf-same  system.  He  caused  the  mob 
to  berofused  to  his  assistance,  as  to  that 
of  the  only  true  democratic  friend  of 
the  people;  he  called  upon  them  to  take 
up  arms  and  combat  in  his  defence:  the 
l^zsrooi  mob  of  the  departments  was 
the  weapon  he  wielded  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  majority  to  his  will. 
In  uKMt  instances  the  recalcitrant  part 
of  the  provincial  i>opulations  prevailed. 
In  seveial  of  the  larger  towns,  as  in 
Bordeaux,  Bonrges,  and  many  others, 
the  commissarj  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight :  in  some  the  palace  of  the  little 
tyrant  was  stormed,  he  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  the 
nukoad,  and  ^*  packed  off^'  back  to 
that  Paris  which  had  sent  him.  In  a 
very  few  instances  only  the  influence 
of  the  commissary  gained  the  day :  in 
still  kss  was  he  again  returned,  to  be 
cnforoed  upon  the  department  from 
which  he  had  been  driven ;  and  in  one 
case  he  was  sent  back  by  the  powers 
that  woe,  only  to  be  again  ignomi- 
niously  expelled. 

In  the  department  of  the  Ari^ge,  at 
the  town  of  Foix,  a  journal,  founded 
under  the  aospices  of  the  commissaries 
of  the  government,  and  professing  the 
most  violent  ultra- republican  doc- 
trines, was  publicly  burnt  by  the 
magistrates  and  most  influentid  per- 
sons of  the  place,  to  show  theur  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  the  principles 
and  actions  of  the  authority  set  over 
them.  Other  instances  of  the  general 
opposition,  either  to  the  commissaries 
themselves  or  to  the  agents  they  had 
iy>potnted  and  supported,  on  account 
c€  their  violence,  their  tyrannical  mea- 
sores,  and  their  anarchical  principles, 
are  too  numerous  to  quote ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  feeling  was  so 
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strong,  that  the  Messieurs  les  Cammis- 
saires^  or  rather,  les  Citoyens  Commis- 
scares,  were  obliged  to  giv^  way  before 
the  expression  of  popular  indignation. 
^  The  departments  then,  for  the  first 
time,  have  begun  to  show  that  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  mere  humble  serfs  of  the  capital, — 
that  they  are  resolved  to  have  a  will 
and  an  action  of  their  own.  The  re- 
sults have  been  such  that,  even  among 
the  staunch  republicans  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  among  those  who  look  to 
the  republic  as  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  present  suitable  to  France, 
symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  a  federal 
system  have  indubitably  sprung  up, — 
of  a  tendency,  in  fact,  to  that  system 
in  opposition  to  whichj  under  the  first 
revolution,  the  title  of  "  one  and  indi- 
visible,"— so  little  understood  at  the 
present  day,  so  constantly  repeated  by 
the  herd  without  any  real  meaning  be- 
ingattached  to  it, — was  bestowed  upon 
the  republic.  The  fear  of  a  powerfully 
organised  resistance  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  French  republicanism, — 
unity  and  indivisibility, — is,  at  this 
very  time,  one  of  the  bugbears  by  which 
those  in  power  are  terrified  and  haunt- 
ed. But,  whether  this  fear  be  well 
founded  or  not,  it  suffices  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  show  that  a  disunited 
feeling  exists  to  a  great  extent  be- 
tween the  departments  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  former  begin  to  show  a  disposition 
to  resist  the  overweening  influence  and 
tyrannical  importance  of  the  former, 
on  the  other,  a  dread  is  beginning  to 
be  expressed  of  then*  growing  discon- 
tent, and  a  suspicion  is  constantly 
expressed  of  their  increasing  tendency 
to  reactionary  principles,^  likely  to 
prove  eventually  subversive  to  the 
republic.  Among  those  **  lookers- 
on,"  who  proverbially  "see  the  most 
of  the  game,"  there  are  some  who, 
in  their  exceptional  and  impartial 
position  as  foreigners^  are  able  to  see 
expressed  in  letters  from  the  provinces 
"  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  against 
"  that  detestable,  unruly^  and  insolent 
Paris^  that  has  made  alone  a  hateful 
revolution,  which  it  imposes  on  all 
France."  It  cannot,  however,  be  said, 
at  the  same  time^  that  any  reactionary 
feeling  against  the  republic  itself,  and 
a  republican  form  of  government, 
prevails  in  the  country  at  large.  That 
which  is  thought  to  be  stigmatised  by 
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the  ultra  party  with  the  term  of 
^'reacUon^'"  appears,  as  yet,  to  be 
nothing  hat  Uie  acceptation  of  a  re- 
pohiic  based  apon  the  principles  of 
peaee  and  order;  b&t,  at  the  same 
timoy  an  opposition  to  all  views  and 
doctrines  liltelj  to  prodaoe  disorder 
and  anarchy.  And  yet  still,  in  another 
sense,  the  ^feeling  of  the  eonntry  at 
large  cannot  be  said  to  be  strictly 
r^^Ucan :  the  ^*  true  men"  might  be 
in  vain  sought  except  in  the  disor- 
derly,  tumultuous,  exdtable,  and 
easily  stirred  popalationa  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns. 

Shortly  after  the  appotntment  of 
the  olHioxious  commissaries,  several 
causes  arose  to  increase  the  discontent 
of  the  departments,  not  only  among 
the   ci-devatU  upper  and   middUag 
classes,  but  among  the  lower  classes, 
— particularly  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  more  especially  among  that 
peasant  population  that  has  so  univer- 
sally in  France  acquired  a  littie  pro- 
perty in  land.    One  of  these  causes 
was  the  imposition  of  the  new  taxes. 
Under  the  former  r^fime^  France  had 
been  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  its 
impositions.    One  of  the  first  advan.'- 
tages  of  the  republic  was  announced, 
in  official  proclamations,  to  consist  in 
the  removal  of  taxes,  and  in  the  enor- 
mous diminution  of  state  expenses 
necessarily  attendant  upon  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.     Already 
the  country  people  looked  to  a  release 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  obliga- 
tions :  the  system  of  ^^  no  taxes  at  tSly* 
they  thought,  in  their  nc^vet^^  was  to 
follow;  instead  of  which  came  very 
shortly  the  decree,  begging  the  country 
for  the  loan  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year 
beforehand^  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiencies  in  the  finances,  followed 
up  almost  immediately  by  the  more 
imperative  ordinance,  imposing  the 
additional  45  per   cent  in  support 
of  the  increased,  not  ^Uminished,  ex- 
penses of  the  republican  government. 
In  many  parts  of  the  conntiy  the  pea- 
sant population  refused  to  pay  this 
additional  tax,  or  responded  only  to 
the  demand  with  that  equivocal  an- 
swer, 80  characteristic  of  the  JPz^nch 
peasant,  "We'U  see  about  it."     It 
nevertheless,  however,  reftised  to  pay 
at  the  same  time  the  rents  of  its  land- 
lords, upon  the  pretext  that  It  wis 
"naed  by  the  rev(^tion,  and  tiie 
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exactions  of  the  republic.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  government  protested 
that  these  measures  were  necessitated 
by  the  financial  dilapidations  of  the 
dethroned  dynasty.  Clear  -  sighted 
enough  whore  their  own  interests  are 
concerned,  the  French  peasants  in  the 
provinces  replied  by  denunciations  of 
that  odious  Paris.  Paris,  they  de- 
clared, had  chosen  to  make  for  the 
nonce  a  revolution  in  which  they  had 
not  aided,  and  which  they  had  not 
desired  ;*and  then  Paris  turned  to  its 
own  advantage  alone  tine  results  of 
that  revolntion.  It  had  imposed  npon 
all  France,  by  calling  for  resoorcea 
fipom  a  country  ah^ady  dn^ned,  to  be 
lavishly  squandered  in  rewarding  the 
idleness  of  its  own  tnmultnons  and 
mmly  inhabitants  among  the  work- 
ing-classes, which  it  dreaded,  by  the 
estaUi^ment  of  its  expensive  so- 
dded aieHen  nalumaux,  and  by  pay- 
ing fredi  troops  under  the  name  of 
gmdea  mMIe$y — ^when  the  standing 
army  was  already  such  a  borden  to 
the  oonnlTy,-- for  the  sake  of  draining 
off  and  regularising  tilie  worst  dregs 
of  its  own  population,  and  satisfying 
t)|e  caprices  ora  riotous  Parisian  mob, 
that  chose  to  oi^ect  to  the  presence  of 
the  old  military  force  among  it,  while 
it  acoepted  a  new  defensive  and  re- 
pressive force,  in  addition  to  the 
former,  under  a  new  title.  Upon 
such  qoestiona,  of  vital  importance  to 
their  own  interests,  the  comitry  people 
of  the  provinces  were  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  argument  or  reascm;  and 
in  the  discontent  at  the  exorbitant 
exactions  of  the  capital  ite  jealousy 
of  the  departments  towards  Paris 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 

An€»ther  cause,  whidi  added  greatly 
to  the  increasing  apprehension  and 
aversion  was  the  preacJiingof  the  com- 
munist doetfinesin  Paris,  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  republican  principles, 
and  the  support  apparently  given  to 
these  wild  and  spoliating  principles  by 
certain  members  of  the  Provisional 
GovemmeiBt  iMtL  If  there  be  any 
feeling  more  alrre  than  any  otiier  in 
the  breast  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is 
that  attached  to  the  acquirement  and 
the  possession  of  lande^  property  in 
hoi^ever  humble  a  form,  be  it  but  a 
amaU  fielder  a  tiny  vineyard.  If  he  has 
any  hope,  any  amfaition,  any  senti- 
ment, whkh  he  tibinfcs  wortii  living  for, 
it  is  the  extemion,  by  any  and  eveiy 
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of  kifl  BmU  domaiB.    On  the 
hct  of  this  pooBesBioii  are  conoentrated 
lU  tbe  mamsprimg  motiTea  and  agen- 
cies of  his  whole  exislenoe — in  this^  Im 
iadntiy,  kis  talent,  Ida  canmng,  his 
tboagfata,  his  mffeetioiis,  kia  rery  Iotb 
far  tda  childien,  to  whom  he  hopes  to 
tniBsaaJi  it.     Tke  great  mobile  of  the 
character  of  tho  Freneh  peasant  is 
setf-inteiost   in    this   respect.     The 
doctiiDiea,  then,  which  preached  that 
tbe  poaeewaon  of  all  landed  property 
\fy  iadiridaals  ia  an  infamous  spolifr- 
tvmcf  the  retpmUia^  filled  the  eonntry 
people  in  the  proTinoee  with  the  live- 
bsst  aiaarm,  and  eontrihated  to  estab- 
h^  a  still  greater  hatred  to  a  state  of 
thingithat  tended  to  prodnceiBBiilts  so 
fiiftaliy  detEimental  to  idl  that  they  held 
dear.  TheParisian^almoetaahyadly 
ignaesBt  cf  the  state  of  his  own  oonn- 
^-^whieh,  in  his  theory  that  Paris  is 
aU  Ranoe,  he  looks  npon  with  in* 
difaeaoe,  if  not  eontempt — as  he  is 
proverlaaliy  utterly  Ignorant  of  every 
other  uinnUy    beyond  the  frontiers 
ef  Frwaob,  even  the  most  neighbour- 
iof— and,  in  £Kt,  of  every  thmg  that 
tenches  upon  geography  or  the  state 
of  nations,  of  whidi  he  has  only  the 
t'jgMst  and  Hbost  inoorrect  notions-—' 
thoo^  that  ail  his  wild  fratendty 
jchemea,  developed  and  aooepted  by 
those  who  possessed  nothing,  in  the 
capital,  weald  be  received  with  en- 
thmiasm    also  by  the   ^^  miserable, 
oppreaaed,  and  tyraamsed  mhabitaat 
of  the  fields  and  plains ;" — snch  was 
tha  langnage  nsed,  and  eagerly  caoght 
19.    l£e  Paiiaian  soon  foimd,  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  had  made  a  gross 
MMtaka    Hie  eanssaries  sent  down 
aato  the  proviaees  bythe  profaBsors  and 
faigb-pcioBts  of  communism,  or  by  the 
aitra  daha,  and  supported,  there  is 
erery  reason  to  believe,  by  tlie  mem- 
ben  of  the  gevemmeat  before  allnded 
to,  aut  only  with  the  most  active 
Rpobion.     Thehr  Utopian  ideas  of 
myvoEsal  fintemity  and  spdliation  of 
piopeity  were  scorned,  aeovited,  and 
opposeil :   themselves  were  hooted, 
p^ed,  almoat  li^idated  as  inoeadiary 
enemies  of  the  peasant'  '^Theumo- 
ccot  and  hnariiile  infaid>itant  of  die 
ieUs'*  was  indignat,  insulted,  ag- 
grieved, that  he  ahoahl  be  so  eontemp- 
tnously  consideTed  '^  miserable  and 
eppraaaed:"  he  showed  Idmself  in  the 
1^^  of  the  landed  proprietec,  the 
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poaaession  of  property,  and  by  no 
means  the  noS^  individual  the  Parisian 
had  been  aecostomed  to  l)elieve  him, 
according  to  his  tex^t-books  of  vaueie' 
mlicB  and  melodramas.  The  agents 
of  communistic  doctrines  were  forced 
to  retreat  in  dudgeon,  to  declare  the 
French  peasant  the  most  ignorant  and 
pig-headed  animal  upon  earth,  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants,  and 
muioctrmi  by  the  aristocrats ;  and  to 
avow  that  the  departments  were  not 
ripe  for  the  enlightenment  of  commu- 
nism, perhaps  even  to  denounce  them 
as  infamously  reactionary.  Certain 
it  is  that  communistic  doctrines  found 
no  enthusiastic  disciples  in  the  coun- 
try; or,  if  the  propagandism  made 
any  steps,  it  was  after  the  faahion  so 
diaracteristicaUy  deleted  in  a  cari- 
cature published  by  the  Ckaarioari,  in 
which  a  peasant  an>ean  before  the 
mayor  of  his  commune  to  say»  that, 
since  a  general /larta^  det  hiens  is  to 
take  place,  he  puts  down  his  name  for 
the  ekatecmLy  bat  makes  a  most  wofnlly 
wry  £aoe  upon  hearing  that  his  own 
field  has  been  already  divided  among 
the  panpers  of  the  village.  The  propa- 
gation of  coaamnnism,  then,  only  ex- 
cited fears  instead  of  hopes,  conster- 
nation instead  of  joy,  and  tended  stOl 
more  to  indispose  the  countiy  people, 
and  excite  their  aversion  and  discon- 
tent towards  a  state  of  things  likely  to 
become  so  pnjndidal  to  their  interests : 
more  than  ever,  th^r  were  disposed  to 
revolt. 

in  this  state  was  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  large  when  the  general 
elections  came  on,  accompanied  by  all 
the  violence  of  party  manoeuvre  to 
support  the  principles  of  ultra-republi- 
canism, advocated  by  the  unscmpnlous 
minister  of  the  nation ;  but  all  these 
efforts  tended  only  to  indispose  it  still 
more,  and  to  call  forth,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  opposition  made,  its  sense 
in  favour  of  respect  of  property,  order, 
and  moderatism  of  views  in  the  re- 
public, if  republic  there  was  to  be. 
As  is  well  known,  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  those  men  of  moderate  prin- 
ciples, whom  all  the  yi-jndged  and 
hateful  efforts  of  the  violent  and  reck- 
less republicans  at  tbe  head  of  affairs 
had  so  greatly  contributed  to  form 
hito  a  decided,  self-oonscious,  and 
compact  party  of  opponents,  was  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly.  Most  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  liberal  party  nnder 
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the  fonner  dynasty,  who  had  stood 
forward  as  friends  of  progressive  re- 
form, but  not  as  opponents  to  the 
constitutional  monarchy  principle, 
were  likewise  elected,  with  great  ma- 
jorities, by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
The  country  declared  its  will  to  be 
against  the  views  of  the  principal  and 
stirring  influence  which  emanated  from 
the  reckless  man  who  governed  the 
interior  affairs  of  the  country  in  the 
capital.  But  it  did  not  forget,  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  still  bears  an  in- 
veterate grudge  to  the  violent  agents 
of  that  ultra-republicanism,  chiefly 
concentrated  in  Paris,  who  had  filled 
the  country  with  disorder,  tumult, 
terror,  and,  in  some  cases,  bloodshed, 
by  the  atrocious  and  outrageous  means 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  riotous  mob 
to  overawe  them,  and  sway  the  direc- 
tion of  the  elections,  and  by  the  base 
manoeuvres  employed  to  attain  their 
ends.  It  does  not  forget  the  despotism 
of  certain  commissaries,  who,  after 
having  their  own  lists  of  ultra- demo- 
cratic candidates,  whom  they  intended 
to  force  down  the  throats  of  the  elec- 
tors, printed,  threatened  the  printer, 
who  should  dare  to  print  any  other, 
with  their  high  displeasure,  and  caused 
them  to  shut  up  their  press.  It  does 
not  forget  the  seizure  of  those  papers 
that  proposed  moderate  candidates, 
with  every  attempt  to  strangle  in 
practice  that  liberty  of  the  press  which 
was  so  clamorously  claimed  in  theory. 
It  does  not  forget  the  voters*  lists  torn 
from  the  hands  of  voters  by  a  pur- 
posely excited  mob.  It  does  not  forget 
the  odious  manoeuvre  by  which  agents 
were  largely  paid  and  sent  about  to 
cry  "  Vive  Henri  F."  in  the  streets  of 
towns,  in  order  to  induce  the  belief 
in  a  Bonrbonist  reactionary  party, 
and  thus  rouse  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  flattered  and  declamation- 
intoxicated  mob  against  the  moderates, 
regardless  of  the  consequences — of 
the  animosity  and  the  bloodshed.  It 
does  not  forget  the  intimidation,  the 
threat  of  fire  and  sword,  the  opposition 
by  force  to  the  voting  of  whole  villages 
suspected  of  moderatism-*thecollision, 
the  constraint,  the  conflict,  the  vio- 
lence. It  does  not  forget  all  this, 
nor  also  that  it  owes  the  outrage, 
the  alarm,  and  the  suffering,  the 
ruin  to  pe&ce  and  order,  to  commerce, 
to  well-being,  to  fortune,  to  that 
central  power  which  turned  a  legion 


of  demons  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
volutionary emissaries  and  agents.  Xt 
forgets  still  less  the  scenes  of  Limoges, 
where  a  mob  were  turned  loose  into 
the  polling-house  to  destroy  the  votes, 
drive  out  the  national  guards,  disarm 
these  defenders  of  order  and  right,  and 
form  a  mob  government,  to  rule  and 
terrorise  the  town,  while  Master  Conti- 
missary  looked  on,  and  told  the  people 
that  it  did  well,  and  laughed  in  his 
sleeve.  It  forgets  still  less  the  fnry 
of  the  disappointed  upon  the  result  of 
the  elections,  their  incitements  to  in-> 
surrections,  their  preachings  of  armed 
resistance  for  the  sake  of  annulling  the 
flections,  obtained,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  by  universal  suffrage^  in  face 
of  their  culpable  manoeuvres :  the 
emissaries  again  sent  down  frt>m  the 
clubs,  and  with  an  apparent  conniv- 
ance of  certain  ultra-members  of  the 
government,  fi^m  the  charge  of  which, 
now  more'  than  ever  since  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  15th  May,  they  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  acquit  themselves  :  the 
efforts  of  these  emissaries  to  make  the 
easily  excited  and  tumultuous  lower 
Glasses  take  up  arms,  and  the  bloody 
conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Rouen :  the 
complicity  of  the  very  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  these  members  of  the  go- 
vernment— ^the  terror  and  the  blood- 
shed, and  then  the  cry  of  the  furious 
ultras  that  the  people  had  been  treach- 
erously assassinated — ^the  conspiracies 
and  incendiary  projects  of  the  van- 
quished iX  Marseilles,  the  troubles  of 
Usle,  of  Amiens,  of  Lyons,  of  Aubns- 
son,  ofBhodez,  of  Toulouse,  of  Carcas- 
sonne— why  swell  the  list  of  names  ? 
—of  almost  every  town  in  France,  all 
with  thesame  intent  of  destroying  those 
elections  of  representatives  which  the 
country  had  proclaimed  in  the  sense 
of  order  and  of  moderatism.  It 
forgets  still  less  the  dangers  of  that 
same  15th  May,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  for  a  few  hours  overthrown, 
by  the  disorderly,  the  disappointed, 
the  discontented,  the  violent  nltra 
republicans,  the  conspirators  of  Paris, 
—  when  some  of  those,  who  had 
been  formerly,  their  rulers,  were 
arrested  as  accomplices,  and  others 
still  in  power  can  scarcely  yet  again 
avoid  the  accusation  and  conviction 
of  complicity. 

All  die  other  troubles  of  this  dis- 
tracted Gountiy,  since  the  revolntion 
of  February,  may  be  passed  over— the 
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raiB  to  eommerce,  the  poyerty,  miseiy, 
lad  want,  the  militaiy  revolts  excited 
br  the  same  emissaries  to  canse  di- 
Tiaioiis  in  tiie  anny,  as  likewise  the 
unhappy  troubles  of  Nismes,  where 
the  di^irbanoea  took  a  religions  ten- 
dsn^ — as  a  conflict  of  creeds  between 
fionian  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
nUher  than  a  political  or  even  a 
social  character,— although  they  still 
bore  evidence  of  the  disorder  of  the 
times  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
eooBtry.  Hie  elections,  then,  con- 
tribatod  more  powerfully  than  ever  to 
the  fienneatation,  the  discontent,  the 
and    the    ill-will   of    the 


country. 

In  this  state  of  France,  with  the 
feeBag   of  impatient  jealousy    and 
irritatkm  against  tyranny  and  des- 
potism expresaed  by  the  departments 
towards  the  capital,  with  the  evident 
disunion  between  tiie  provinces  and 
Paris,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  des- 
tiaies   of  the    Republic    hereafter? 
Again  it  most  be  said — ^who  can  tell, 
ivho  foresee,  who  predict?    The  Re- 
pubik  has  been  accepted,  and  is  main- 
tained, torn  a  love  of  order  and  the 
status  quo :  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm, 
no  admiration  for  the  republican  form 
of  government  throughout  the  country 
at  large;  there  is,  at  most,   indif- 
ferenoe  to  any  government,   what- 
ever it  may  be,    provided  it   but 
insBie  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
the  ocKmtry.     If  an  opinion  may  be 
hasarded,  however,  it  is,  that  the 
danger  to  the  present  established  form 
of  tfaittgs  wfll  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  conflict  of  contending  parties  in 
the  capital,  as  from  the  discontent, 
disaffection,  jealousy,  and,  perhaps, 
final  outbreak  and  resistance  of  the 
departments.    Terrorism  has  had  its 
day;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  apply  the  system  once 
again  to  the  country  in  its  present 
state.     What  other  means  will  the 
violent  possess — ^what  coercive  mea- 
sures, if,  when  parties  come  to  an 
isBiie,   the    wearied   and   disgusted 
eountiy  should  rise  to  protest  against 
the  d^ofders  of  Republican  Paris? 
There  seem  at  present  to  be  none. 
The  result  of  sudi  an  outbreak  would 
be  inevitable  civil  war.    The  strong 
instance  before  alluded  to,  of  the  de- 
termination of  the   departments  to 
SBsert  a  will  of  their  own,  was  given 
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in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  affur 
of  the  15th  May.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators got  possession  of  the  electric 
telegraph  at  the  Home  Office,  and 
sent  down  despatdies  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces, to  inform  the  country  that  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
government  of  the  ultra-anarchist 
party  had  taken  the  reins  of  power. 
Instead  of  being  awed  into  submission 
as  heretofore,  mstead  of  calmly  and 
resignedly  accepting  i\i^  fait  accampU 
as  was  their  wont,  the  departments 
immediately  rose  to  protest  against 
the  new  revolution  of  Paris.  Before 
a  counter-despatch  could  be  sent  down 
into  the  provinces,  to  let  them  know 
that  the  former  order  of  things  was 
restored,  the  national  guards  of  all 
the  great  towns  were  up  and  out,  with 
theory  "  to  arms!"  and  it  was  resolved 
to  march  upon  Paris.  It  was  not  only 
in  the  towns  within  a  day's  journey 
of  the  capital  that  the  movement  was 
spontaneously  made.  In  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  country,  from  the  cities  of 
Avignon,  Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  all 
the  south  of  France,  the  national 
guards  were  already  on  their  way 
towards  the  capital,  before  the  in- 
formation that  declared  the  more 
satisfactory  result  of  the  day  could  be 
made  pubUc.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, then,  that,  should  a  desperate 
faction  ever  seize  upon  the  power,  or 
even  should  a  close  conflict  of  parties 
further  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  its  tottering  welfare, 
that  the  provinces  would  again  take 
up  arms  against  Paris,  and  that  a 
civil  war  would  be  the  result. 

This  is  rather  a  suggestion  hazarded, 
than  a  prediction  made,  as  to  the 
future  fate  of  the  French  republic. 
Whatever  that  future  may  be,  an 
uneasy  submission  on  the  part  of  a 
great  anti-republican  majority  to  the 
active  agency  of  a  small  republican 
minority— but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
desire  of  maintaining  a  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  supportable, 
for  tranquillity's  sake  ;  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  in  this 
utter  submission  to  the  will  of  Paris 
throughout  the  country— but,  at  the 
same  time,  an  apparent  growing  de- 
termination eventually  to  resist  that 
will,  should  it  at  last  prove  intolerable 
—such  is  the  present  state  of  Repub- 
lican France. 
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AumiALiA  is  the  grettost  ftooes- 
flion  to  Bobfitaatial  power  ever  made 
Irf  EnglancL  It  b  the  p^  of  «  Ow- 
iMMik,  nDstalned  bj  war,  nsoipation, 
or  the  wfferings  of  a  people.  But 
OTea  this  is  bat  a  sarrew  viev  of  its 
Talae.  It  is  the  addition  of  a  terri- 
tory,  alBiOBt  boondless,  to  the  posses- 
akuis  of  mankind;  aloeation  for  a  new 
DunilT  of  man,  capable  of  snpportmga 
|K)piuation  equal  to  that  ol  jfiurope ; 
or  probably,  m«i  its  command  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  the  improyed  siystems, 
not  merely  of  commercial  cemmnni- 
cation,  bat  of  agricnltnie  itself,  cap* 
able  df  supplying  the  wants  of  doable 
the  population  of  Europe.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tirtnai  fatare  addition  el  three 
kondred  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
otherwise  would  not  hare  existed* 
And  besidoB  fdl  this,  and  perhaps  of  a 
higher  order  than  all,  is  the  transfer 
of  English  ciriiisation,  laws,  habits, 
indoBtrial  activity,  and  national  free- 
dom,  to  the  richest,  but  the  meet 
al^oct  countries  of  the  globe ;  an  im« 
p€dAl  England  at  the  Anttpoctos, 
aecuring,  invigorating,  and  crowning 
all  its  benefits  bv  its  religion. 

Withm  the  last  fifty  years*  the 
population  of  the  British  islands  has 
nearly  tripled;  it  is  increasing  in 
England  alone  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
eandaday.  In  every  khigdom  of  the 
Continent  it  is  increasing  in  an  im- 
mense ratio.  The  population  is  be- 
coming too  great  for  the  means  of 
eoListenffie.  Every  trade  is  over- 
worked, eveiy  profession  is  over- 
stocked, every  expedient  for  a  liveli- 
hood threatens  to  be  exhausted  under 
this  vast  and  perpetual  influx  of  Mfe; 
•nd  the  questfon  <rf  questions  is.  How 
m  this  bnrtlttn  to  be  lightened  ? 

There  canbe  but  one  answer,w-£mi- 
graAion.  For  the  last  century,  eom- 
jnon  sense,  urged  by  common  neces- 
sity, directed  the  stream  of  this 
emigration  to  the  gieat  ontilying  re- 
Sions  of  the  western  worid.  North 
Anerica  was  the  chief  recipient. 
Bace  the  conquest  of  Caasi^  aimg^ 
thousands  had  dkeoted  ti 


tkm  to  the  British  peDaoBsiong :  the 
conquest  of  the  Cape  has  draiwn  nlarge 
body  of  settlers  to  its  fine  dimate ; 
but  Australia  remained,  and  reniainn, 
jbr  the  grand  futnre  field  of  British 
emigraliOB. 

3^  sut^ect  has  again  oome  beiore 
the  British  public  with  adcfitional  m- 
terest.  The  Irish  fimiine,  the  British 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  palpsible 
haeard  of  leaving  a  vast  panperism  te 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  have  afaaofailely 
compelled  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
oeuntrv.  A  motion  has  jnst  been 
asade  m  Pariiament  kfy  Levi  Ashley, 
giving  the  most  startling  details  of 
the  iiSEsnt  popdation ;  and  demanding 
the  means  of  sending  at  least  its 
oiphan  portion  to  soaae  of  those  odo- 
mal  possessions,  wfaese  liiey  may  be 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  an  lionest 
existence.  We  shall  give  a  ftw  of 
these  details,  and  tiiey  are  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  himani^.  On  tbe 
6th  of  June  Lwd  Ashley  brought  in  a 
lesolntioa,  ^' That  it  is  expedient  that 
means  be  annnaliy  provided  for  the 
vokmta^  emigration,  to  some  one  of 
her  Mi^les^'s  eohmles,  of  a  eertaiB 
nnmber  of  yoang  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  l^n  edncated  in  the 
schools,  oi?£narily  called  *  ragged 
schools,^  in  and  about  titt^metfopohs.'' 

In  the  i^eech  preparatocy  to  this 
resdlntion,  a  variety  of  statements 
were  made,  obtained  tern  the  dergy 
and  hiity  of  London.  It  was  ascer- 
tained tiiat  the  number  of  duldren, 
dther  deserted  by  their  pavents,  or 
sent  out  by  thdr  parents  to  beg  snd 
steal,  oonld  not  be  less  than  30,000  in 
the  metropolis  atone.  Thdr  habits 
were  filthy,  wretdied,  and  depmvsd. 
Their  places  of  living  by  day  were  the 
streets^  and  by  ii|^  every  oonodvable 
haunt  of  miseiy  and  sin.  They  had 
no  altomative  but  to  starve,  or  to 
grow  19  hits  i»oflBSSionnl  thieves« 
perhaps  murderers.  Of  the  geneid 
population,  the  police  reports  stated, 
that  in  1847  there  had  been  taken 
into  cntody  62,181  individoals  of 
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both  flexes  and  all  agM.    Of  thm, 

i'\  702  were  feanalea,  and  47,479  ualee. 
Of  tte  wlMte,  16^6dd  w^re  aader 
twmiy  jean  of  age,  3,682  iMtweea 
fifteen  ancl  ten,  aad  ^2  nader  t^L 
Of  die  wbole,  22,075  coold  neiftber 
lead  Mr  write,  and  d5,227  coaldiead 
oaly,  or  nad  aad  write  uapofecUj, 

The  aTerafe  att^idaiieelagt  year  is 
the  "  fugged  ficheols"  wae  4000.  Of 
tbeaa  40^  had  been  ia  jxriami,  $00 
liTed  by  beggkig,  178  were  the  cbiidrea 
af  cWTiete,  and  800  had  lost  one  ckr 
boik  their  iMoei^  and  of  cowae  wtfe 
IHingby^  their  own  eeatrwaaces.  Oat 
cf  the  62,000,  there  were  not  less  thaa 
28^1$  who  had  no  trade  or  oeeopa- 
tun,  er  hoaeat  iivelihood  whattverl 
The  Blataiaeirt  then  psooeeded  to 
idv  the  ean)eaae  to  whkh  the 
Ml  waa  pat  to  keep  down  criafte. 
It  wiD  paihi^  aoqwke  thoee  readen 
~^    eiyeet  to  the  eajpenaca  ef  eaii- 
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«        OrP«at<MriltePiiaM,     1M07 
In  iai&  Of  Cooty  Gaol%      .     147^45 
^       Of  Coonijr  HMia68  of 

CwBcciion,  .  .  16fO,a41 
•  OfRazatPoScie^  .  180,000 
■      Of   Pn>s0eixti0iL9   fn 

la  la^.  6r  MetropeHlaa  F^ 

Bm,       •  ,    3«S,164 

Thvv^sle  bnU  ftfw  taHB,  yet  am  Mat- 
wtaaniSioB  Mftiag  aaiwaUr.  la 
tefire  obaewe  the  MOIbaak  Pent- 
tothBT,  u  iaiiaea0e  eatahttghMcat, 
Kewgaae,  the  Compter,  and  the  Ta- 
riooi  ^aeaa  of  detention  m  tin  dty, 
are  net  loctaded  r  aad  there  iVno  aotiee 
of  ther  eKiMaaes  ^  boildhig/whkh  hi 
the  iflBTaoce  of  the  PeaJteiSitfT  alone 
«M«Bleda»a  mitioB. 

Tec,  to  di7  np  the  nota^  of  this 
treMBdooB  evil,  Lord  AaUey  asks 
oa»f  an  expenditwe  of  £100^009  an- 
BB^,  to  traneCmn  90,000  growlnr 
tlrie^kilo  hMieei  men,  i^era  into 
ealtivateB  <»f  fte  soil,  befgans  into 
P<wasoffs  ef  property,  which  the  go- 
iKraHty  ^  aettlers  beeome,  en  an 
•^ewge  af  aavra  yeaia. 

Tbere  ean  be  no  fatlonal  dental  of 
fte  bsBeflt,  aad  eren  of  the  neoes- 
B^,  of  i^senlBg  thoae  nnfortaaste 
creatines  ih>m  a  career  whkh,  begin- 
li^fai  Tfee  ttod  mleeiFy,  mwtgo^on  in 


pablle  miaehie^  and  end  in  iadbidnal 
rain.  Lord  ^hley'a  anggestion  is 
that  the  plan  shall  be  first  tried  on  the 
moderate  sesJe  of  eendiag  500  boys, 
aad  500  girls,  chosen  trom  the  ragged 
sehools  of  London,  tadar  proper  ae* 
perinteadenCs,  to  the  moat  fitting  g[ 
the  colonies ;  by  which  we  aadentand 
Aastralia.  The  ploa  amy  then  be 
extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdeBi^  to  ficothnd  aad  Irelaad. 
He  ceadnded  by  placBig  hie  motion 
in  the  hands  of  foyemaient,  who, 
throng  theHomeSecretary,  pnxaised 
to  give  it  all  considsration. 

It  is  certainly  hanentabte  that  snoh 
atatemeats  are  to  be  made ;  aad  we 
hove  little  doabt  that  theforeign  joar- 
naMst  Witt  enak  m  thia  eyidence  ef 
what  they  call   ''the  de^wvity  of 
Saglaad.''    Bnt,  it  k  to  be  reaMm- 
bered  that  London  has  a  popolation 
of  neady  two  ndlBoBO  4hat  all  the 
idleness,  Tiee,  aad  beggary  of  an  island 
oi  twenty  miiiooa  ave  canatantly 
poQrBighitoit-4hat>rf^Tiee,  idle- 
ness, aad  beggary  contrifonte  their 
share^  and  that  what  ia  abhorred  and 
eometed  in  Englaad,  Is  overlooked, 
and  even  oheriahed  abroad.  It  k  also 
to  he  asmenibcved,  that  there  is  a  eon- 
tinaal  temptation  to  pkuider  ni  the 
exposed  wealth  of  the  metropoUs,  and 
a  eentiBaal  teaqitation  to  mendicaney 
in  the  preyerhial  fanmanity  of  the 
people. 

Still,  cHsse  moflt  be  pnnished  wher- 
ever it  exists,  aad  vice  mnat  be  re- 
ftnrmed  wbsseveraMa  has  the  means; 
and,  therefoe,  we  slmll  exuH  m  the 
floeeess  of  any  jndick>as  plan  ef  emi- 
gratioa* 

It  happens^  atthis  moment,  thatfhere 
ia  an  eairaoi £nary  demaad  foor  emi- 
gration ;  that  every  letter  fieom  Aafr- 
tndia  calls  for  a  supply  of  bmnaalife, 
aad  especially  for  an  emigration  of 
iemales,-^the  psopeation  of  mates  to 
lemales  ia  soaoe  ef  the  settlements 
being  9  to  1,  while  the  nnmber  of 
fsmales  pfedoaafinates,  by  the  laat 
ceasns  in  England. 

Theie  is  a  daUy  demaad  fer  addi- 
tional laboaiBrs,  artificers,  aad  hoase- 
hold  servants,  and  wiA  offers  of  wages 
wUdi  hi  Engtaad  neither  labenrer 
ner  artisan  could  hope  to  obteon. 
Tboosaads  are  now  offered  employe 
meat,  eemfort,  sad  prospective  wealth 
in  Australia,  who  mutt  burthen  the 
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workhouse  at  home.  The  adTantages 
are  so  evident,  the  necessity  is* so 
strong,  and  the  opportunity  is  so 
prompt  and  perfect,  that  they  must 
result  in  a  nationid  plan  of  constant 
emigration,  until  Australia  can  contain 
no  more — an  event  which  may  not 
happen  for  a  thousand  years. 

It  happens,  also,  by  a  striking  coin- 
cidence, that  Australian  discovery  has 
just  assumed  new  vigour;  and  that 
tnstead  of  the  bairenness  and  de- 
formity which  were  generally  sup- 
posed [to  form  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  this  vast  territory, 
immense  tracts  have  been  brought  to 
European  knowledge  for  the  first 
time,  exhibiting  remarkable  fertility, 
and  even  the  most  unexpected  and 
singular  beautv.  We  now  give  a 
sketch  of  the  Journey  in  which  those 
discoveries  were  made. 

To  explore  the  interior  of  this  great 
country  has  been  the  object  of  suc- 
cessive expeditions  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  But  such  was  the 
want  of  system  or  the  want  of  means, 
that  nothmg  was  done,  except  to  in- 
crease the  tales  of  wonder  regarding 
the  middle  regions  of  Australia.  The 
theorists  were  completely  divided ; 
one  party  insisting  on  the  existence  of 
a  mediterranean  or  mighty  lake  in  the 
central  region,  because  there  was  a 
tendency  in  some  of  the  small  rivers 
of  the  coast  to  flow  inward.  Others, 
with  quite  as  much  plausibility,  laugh- 
ed at  the  idea ;  and,  from  having  felt 
a  hot  wind  occasionally  blowing  from 
the  west,  had  no  doubt  that  the  cen- 
tral region  was  a  total  waste,  a  desert 
of  fiery  sand,  an  Australian  Sahara  I 
while  both  parties  seem  to  have  been 
equally  erroneous,  so  far  as  any  actual 
discovery  has  been  made. 

But  it  seems  equally  extraordinary, 
that  even  the  only  two  expeditions 
which  within  bur  time  have  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge,  alike  should 
have  neglected  the  most  obvious  and 
almost  the  only  useful  means  of  dis- 
covery. The  especial  object  of  ex- 
ploration must  be,  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  considerable  rivers  pour- 
ing into  the  sea,  because  it  is  only 
thus  that  the  government  can  effec- 
tively form  settlements.  The  espe- 
cial difficulty  of  the  explorers  is,  to 
find  provisions,  or  cany  the  means  of 
isubslstence  along  with  them.  Both 


difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  the 
steam-boat,  and  bv  nothing  else.  The 
natural  process,  therefore,  would  be, 
to  embark  the  expedition  in  a  well  ap- 
pointed and  well  provisioned  steamer; 
to  anchor  it  at  the  necessary  distance 
from  the  coast,  which  in  general  haa 
deep  and  sheltered  water,  within  the 
great  rocky  ridge;  and  then  send  out 
the  explorers  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  making  the 
steamer  the  headquarters.  Thus  they 
might  ascertain  every  feature  of  the 
coast,  inch  by  inch,  be  secure  of  sub- 
sistence, and  be  free  finom  native  hos- 
tility. 

Yet  all  the  expeditions  have  been 
overland,  generally  with  the  most  im- 
minent hazard  of  being  starved,  and 
occasionally  losing  some  of  their 
number  by  attacks  from  the  natives. 
Hius  also  the  present  expedition  of 
the  surveyor  succeeded  but  in  part, 
though  it  had  the  merit  of  discovering 
that  the  reports  of  Australian  barren- 
ness belonged  but  to  narrow  tracts, 
while  the  general  character  of  the 
country  towards  the  north  was  of 
striking  fertility.  The  purpose  of 
Sir  T.  Mitchell*s  late  expedition  was, 
to  ascertain  the  probabihty  of  a  route 
from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. But  as  this  route  was  to  be 
made  dependent  on  a  presumed  river 
flowing  into  the  gulf,  the  actual  ob- 
ject was  to  reach  the  head  of  that 
river — an  object  which  could  have 
been  more  effectually  attained  by 
tracing  it  upward  from  the  gulf ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  not  so  tracing  it, 
the  expeoition  ultimately  failed. 

To  establish  an  easy  connexion  be- 
tween the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
and  the  traffic  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  great  inte- 
rest. Torres  Strait,  the  only  channel 
to  the  north,  is  a  remarkably  danger- 
ous navigation ;  while,  by  forming  an 
overland  communication  directly  with 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  west  of 
the  strait,  the  commerce  would  find 
an  open  sea.  A  trade  in  horses  bad 
also  commenced  with  India,  which 
was  impeded  by  the  hazards  of  the 
strait.  There  had  also  been  a  steam 
communication  with  En^^d  by  Sin- 
gapore, and  there  was  a  hope  that  this 
line  might  be  connected  with  aline 
from  the  gulf. 
The  idea  of  tracing  a  river  towards 
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tbe  north  was  a  oonjeetnre  of  several 
jnean'  standing,  in  some  degree  found- 
ed <m  the  natoral  probability  that  an 
immense  indentation  of  the  land  could 
sot  bat  exhibit  some  ontlet  for  the 
oooiae  of  a  considerable  fall  of  waters, 
md  also  that  there  had  been  a  report 
by  a  Bushman,  of  having  followed  its 
coarse  to  the  sea. 

Afier  some  difficnlties  with  the'go- 
vernor,  which  were  obviated  by  a  vote 
4^  the  Ck>lonial  Legislature  of  £2000 
far  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  it 
set  oat  from  Paramatta  on  the  17th 
of  November  1845.     The  expedition 
eoonsted  of  Sir  Thomas  Mtcbell ;  £. 
R  Kennedy,  Esq. ,  aasistant-sarvey  or ; 
WiUiam  Stephenson,    Esq.,  sm^eon 
aadnatnxalist ;  twenty-three  convicts,- 
who  volonteered  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
paidoD,  which  was  to  be  their  only 
payment;  and  three  freemen.    They 
had  a  nomerons  list  of  baggage  con* 
veyanoes,    &c.    &c. ;    eight   drays, 
drawn  by  eighty  bollocks ;  two  boats, 
thirteen  horses,  four  private  horses, 
three  light  carts,  and  provisions  for  a 
year,  ii^nding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sheep,   whidi    travelled  along  with 
them,  eoDstitnting  a  chief  part  of  their 
aniotal  food.    They  had  also  gelatine 
and   pmrk.      The    surveyor -general 
pfefeired  light  carts,  and  horses  in 
place  of  bidiocks ;  but  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  strong  drays   were 
neeeasary,    and  that  bullocks  were 
more  endaring  than  horses — ^the  latter 
an  opinion  soon  found  to  be  erro- 
neous.    It  is  rather  singular,  that 
either  opinion  should  not  have  been 
settled  fifty  years  ago. 

Some  natmal  and  well-expressed 
reflections  arise,  in  the  course  of  this 
volume,  ou  the  lonely  life  of  the 
aether.  Its  despondency,  and  its  in- 
ntiiity  to  advance  his  moral  nature, 
are  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  '*  gentler  sex." 

^*  At  this  sheep  station,"  sa^s  Sir 
Thomas,  ^^  I  met  with  an  individual 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  had 
lost  bis  prop^y  amid  the  wreck  of 
colonial  bankruptcies;  a  ^  tee-totalier,* 
witii  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man'  for  his 
conscrfation,  in  a  bark  hut.  This  man 
^oke  of  the  depravity  of  shepherd  life 
as  excessive.  .  .  .  ^  The  pastoral  life, 
80  &voarable  to  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture, has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
the  poets.    But  here  it  appears  to  be 


the  antipodes  of  all  poetry  and  pro- 
priety, simply  because  man's  better 
half  is  wanting.  Under  this  unfavour- 
able aspect  the  white  man  comes  before 
the  aboriginal.  Were  they  intruders, 
accompanied  with  wives  and  children, 
they  would  not  be  half  so  unwelcome. 
In  this,  too,  consists  one  of  the  most 
striking  differences  between  settling- 
and  squatting.  Indeed,  if  it  were  an 
object  to  tmcivilise  the  human  race,  I 
know  of  no  method  more  likely  to 
effect  it,  than  to  isolate  a  man  from  the 
gentler  sex  and  children.  Remove 
afar  off  all  courts  of  justice  and  means 
of  redress  of  grievances,  all  churchea 
and  schools,  all  shops  where  he  can 
make  use  of  money,  and  then  place 
him  in  close  contact  with  savages. 
^  What  better  off  am  I  than  a  b^k 
native!'  was  the  exclamation  of  a 
shepherd  to  me." 

A  general  description  of  the  aspect 
of  New  South  Wales  would  be  diffi- 
cult, from  its  extreme  diversity  in 
parts;  but  the  general  face  of  the 
country  is  marked  by  lines  of  granite 
hills;  short  water-courses,  which  in 
summer  are  dry,  or  retain  the  water 
only  in  pools ;  clumps  of  trees,  gene- 
rally dotted  over  the  soil,  and  occa- 
sional prairies.  But  the  soil  is  ge- 
nerally fertile,  and,  in  the  spring, 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
Thus  the  land  is  every  where  fit  for 
European  life,  though  in  the  same 
latitude  with  the  hottest  portions  of 
Africa.  It  has  occasional  gushes  of 
intense  heat,  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  affected  the  health  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  with  that  progress  of  com- 
forts which  follows  all  civilisation,  the 
heat  and  cold  alike  may  be  success- 
fully mitigated.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  endemic  in  Australia ;  the  epi- 
demic has  never  visited  its  shores.  The^ 
chief  want  in  the  pasture- grounds  i» 
water,  but  even  that  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  the  rudeness  of  early  settling ; 
for  vast  quantities  of  water  run  to 
waste,  or  are  lost  in  swamps,  which 
future  colonists  will  receive  in  tanks, 
and  check  with  dams.  The  capricious 
abundance  and  deficiency  of  this  prime 
necessary  of  life,  for  it  is  more  essen- 
tial than  food,  is  shown  in  a  striking 
passage  of  this  picturesque  Journal. 
They  were  still  within  the  sheep- 
feeding  country.  Water  was  much 
wanted.    Mr  Stephenson,  the  nator- 
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rilk$t«  was  flOBft  ont  on  tbe  tnqiiify. 
lie  Ktarnfld  sooil,  hATing  met  two  of 
the  momited  police,  who  told  htm  that 
^*  a  dood  was  oomiag  down  from  the 
Xonm  Monntaiiu." 

^^Bot  tlie  little  encampment  was 
held  in  enepenfie.  Still,  the  bed  of  the 
Macqnarie  oontinned  bo  drj,  that  the 
report  ooaldscafcelj  be  believed.  To- 
wards evening,  a  man  was  stationed 
with  a  gnn,  to  give  a  signal  on  the  ap» 
pearaaee  of  the  flood.  The  shades  of 
evening  came,  bnt  no  flood;  and  the 
man  returned.  This  was  a  period  of 
considerable  anxiety,  for  the  need  of 
water  was  urgent. 

^^Sorne  hours  later,  and  after  the 
moon  had  risen,  a  mnnnuring  sound, 
like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  mingled 
with  oecasionai  cracks,  as  of  breaking 
timber,  drew  our  attention."  They 
then  returned  to  the  river  bank.  Still 
no  flood  appeared,  thou|^  they  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  sounds  of  the 
crashing  timber.  At  length  an  in- 
crease of  the  sounds  told  them  that 
the  water  was  in  the  next  bend.  All 
this,  in  a  serene  moonlight  ni^t,  was 
new.  At  length  it  came,  and  came 
in  power  and  beauty. 

^^  It  rushed  into  our  sight,  glittering 
in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  eatmract; 
tossing  before  it  ancient  trees,  and 
sni^ng  them  against  iti  banks.  It 
was  preeeded  bv  %poini  of  meander- 
ing water,  pidung  its  way,  like  a 
thing  of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  dark,  dry,  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing 
river."  The  phenomenon  might  make 
a  flne  subject  for  the  pencil,  if  our 
artists  were  not  divided  between  the 
palace  and  the  pigstye.  The  noble 
river  rolling  along  under  a  tropical 
moon ;  the  wild  country  around,  with 
its  forests  and  hills  touched  by  the 
light;  the  bronaed  fhces  and  bold 
figures  of  the  men  of  the  expedition, 
gazing  with  natural  surprise  and  glad- 
ness at  this  relief,  and  at  the  majestic 
object  before  them;  and  even  the 
cattle  hurrying  up  from  the  encamp- 
ment, to  cool  the  thirst  which  had 
pressed  so  severely  on  tiiem  during 
the  day,  ali  were  made  fbr  the  finest 
eflbrts  of  the  pencil. 

»  By  my  party,"  says  Br  T.  Mit- 
chell, "situated  as  we  were  at  the 
time— beating  about  tbe  country,  and 
impeded  in  our  journey   solely  by 
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the  aimeet  total  absenee  of  water>^ 
suffering  excesnvely  from  thirst  and 
extreme  heat, — ^I  am  convinced  the 
scene  can  never  be  forgotten !  There 
came  abundance  at  once,  the  product 
of  storms  in  the  far-off  mountams, 
that  overlooked  our  homes!  My  first 
impulse  was  to  have  wi^comed  this 
flood  on  our  knees ;  ftur  the  scene  was 
sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject,  an 
abundance  of  water  sent  to  us  in  a 
desert,  greatly  heightened  the  effect 
to  our  eyes.  I  had  witnessed  nothmg 
of  the  und  in  all  my  Australian  tra- 
vds." 

But  the  writer  is  an  acoompUshed 
man  of  science,  and  he  leads  the  con- 
templation to  still  moreglorioiffi  things. 
"  Even  the  heavens  presented  some- 
thing new,  at  least  uncommon,  snd 
therefore  in  harmony  wi^  this  scene. 
The  variable  Star  of  Argol  had  in- 
creased to  the  first  magnitude,  just 
above  the  beautlftd  oonstdlation  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  which  sUghtly 
indiiMd  over  the  river,  fat  the  only 
portion  of  sky  seen  through  the  trees. 
That  very  red  star,  thus  increasing 
in  magnitude,  might,  as  characteristic 
of  her  rivers,  be  recognised  as  the 
*Star  of  Australia,'  when  Europeans 
cross  the  line.  The  flood  gradually 
filled  up  the  diannel  nearly  bank  high, 
while  the  living  cataract  travelled  on- 
ward much  slower  than  I  had  ex* 
pected  to  see  it;  so  slowly,  indeed, 
that  more  than  an  hour  after  its  tx$t 
arrival,  the  sweet  music  of  the  head  of 
the  flood  was  distinctly  audible  firom 
my  tent,  as  the  murmur  of  waters  and 
crash  of  logs  travelled  slowly  through 
the  tortuous  windings  of  the  riverbed. 
I  was  finally  lulled  to  sleep  hj  that 
melody  of  waters.*' 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
Europeans  once  accustomed  to  a  lif<i 
of  wandering,  can  never  return  to  the 
life  of  cities ;  and  even  the  clever  jour- 
nalist before  us  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  captivated  with  this  lift  of  the 
wildemess.  It  mav  be  earfly  admitted, 
that  vigorous  health,  and  aedve  exer- 
cise, variety  of  objects,  even  if  those 
objects  are  no  more  than  new  rid^s 
of  mountainsornewriUsof  water;  with 
keen  appetite  and  sound  sleep,  are  all 
excellent  things  in  their  style.  But, 
is  life  given  to  man  only  to  eat,  gaze, 
and  sleep?  What  is  the  Ufe  of  the  wil- 
demess above  that  of  the  brute?  The 


tne  iBiptOTeaiflBt  o£  miBi  and,  there- 
fore, the  especial  emplojineat  in- 
louied  for  maa,  is,  that  increase  of 
iavwlodgey  cf  ccmimand  oyer  the 
poweis  of  nalora^  and  of  the  yarioiis 
Beans  ik  adding  to  the  oonyeniences, 
coaitets  and  value  of  hnman  exis- 
tnoe,  whicb,  delivered  down  to  ns  by 
ear  teefitthers,  it  is  oar  part  to  de- 
hfer  with  increaae  to  oar  posterity. 
Battiiesavage  improvesinnothlng;  he 
is  as  nmch  a  bmte  this  year  aa  he  was 
a  thomyid  yeaxa  ago.  Savagery  is, 
in  practice,  a  total  defeat  and  denial  of 
ail  the  oii^nal  purposes  for  which  onr 
■aftnre  was  noade.  And  it  is  with  some 
regret  and  more  snrprise,  that  we 
qoote,  from  anch  a  aonrce,  saeh  Ian* 
gaage  as  tiie  following  z-^ 

^^  We  set  out,  guided  by  oar  native 
fijend,''  (asavagewhomtfaey  hadhired 
to  lead  them  to  some  water-coorses.) 
"^He  waa  a  very  perfiect  specimen  of 
the  fouu  homo,  and  such  as  is  never  to 
be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  sar 
vege  life,  mmdtgraded  by  any  scale  of 
jyifartiif  demaes;  and  the  countless 
ktn  these  preeent  to  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  existence."  Whether  this  is 
actaaily  a  recommendation  that  we 
obonld  throw  cfS  our  clothes  and  walk 
in  nadifty^  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing the  Qogmal  elegance  of  our  shapes, 
or  whether  it  is  the  borrowed  rapture 
«f  some  savage  in  person  which  the 
l^dlant  officer  has  transplanted  into 
his  pagaa,  to  vary  his  more  rational 
eoBcepUons,  we  know  not ;  but  he  has 
iHi^ntade  us  converts  to  the  pLeasnres 
of  cold,  hanger,  fflth,  and  bloodshed, 
whid  fhmiah  the  realities  of  savage 
fife,  even  in  the  paradisaic  solitudes 
of  Anateslia. 

The  savage,  in  his  original  state,  is 
annply  an  aaiioal,  superior  to  nis  own 
^og  only  in  sharpness  of  intellect ;  but 
wholly  inferior  to  his  dog  in  fidelity 
and  affisetion.  All  savages  are  tyran- 
nical— cruel  to  thehr  wives,  if  wives 
they  can  be  called — and  in  general 
chttting  and  laundering  wherever 
they  can.  Aa  to  then*  bmtily  organs, 
ef  eoozse,  they  cannot  be  perverted 
where  they  cannot  reach  temptation ; 
but  no  savage  comprehends  moral  re- 
straint, and  he  gets  drunk  whenever 
he  has  the  opportunity,  and  robs 
wherever  he  finds  any  thing  to  steaL 
On  die  other  hand,  dvUisation  neces- 
aarily  enfoebles  no  man,  and  what  the 
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gallant  Colonel  regards  as  its  ^  degOL' 
dation  of  man  by  classes,"  produces 
quite  the  contrary  effect;  for  the  hum- 
bler the  class,  generally  the  more  vi** 
gorous — ss  the  peasant  is  a  stronger 
man  than  the  artisan,  and  the  artisan 
than  the  nobleman.  £ven  the  idea 
that  savage  limbs  can  do  more  than 
civilised,  is  equally  erroneous.  A  well 
clothed  and  well  fed  Euglishman,  if 
well  formed,  and  with  some  training, 
will  outwork,  outrun,  and  ontwres- 
tie  any  savage  from  pole  to  pole. 
A  ropedancer,  a  tumbler,  or  a  horse- 
rider,  at  any  of  oar  theatres,  though 
bred  in  the  very  heart  of  civilisation, 
or  even  in  the  hotbed  of  its  tempta- 
tions, will  perform  feats  of  activity 
which  would  defy  all  the  muscles  of 
a  generation  of  savages.  The  troth  is, 
that  dviliBation  improves  the  featnres, 
the  form,  and  the  powers  of  the  human 
frame.  Men  in  society  may  be  indolent, 
andthrowaway  their  advantages;  but 
society  is  the  place  for  man.  Rous- 
seau once  made  a  noise  by  talking 
nonsense  on  this  subject ;  but  Rousseau 
knew  that  he  was  talking  nonsense. 
Whether  his  imitators  are  equally 
cognisant  of  their  own  p^ormanoes, 
is  another  question ;  but  we  come  to 
better  things. 

This  journey  settled  the  disputed 
point  of  *^  horses  or  buUocks,  light 
carts,  or  heavy  drays.*'  The  bullocks 
and  the  draya  were  a  perpetual  annoy« 
ance ;  to  feed  and  water  the  one,  and 
todrag  the  other,soon  became  the  grand 
difficulty  of  the  expedition.  We  find 
the  Colonel  perpetually  leaving  them 
to  follow,  when  any  peculiar  object 
of  exploration  was  in  view.  At  length 
the  whole  ^^  park  "  was  left  to  take  its 
rest,  under  the  second  in  command;  and 
the  Colonel,  with  eight  men,  twonative 
boys,  fourteen  horses,  and  t?ro  light 
carts,  with  provisions  for  ten  weeks, 
moved  to  the  northward,  to  trace 
where  the  diyislon  of  the  waters  was 
to  be  found,  and  then  foUow  some  of 
them  down  to  the  Gulf. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  the  beauty 
sometimes  exhibited  by  the  Anstrslian 
landscape.  The  Journal  compares  it 
to  a  succession  of  Ruysdacls.  "  The 
masses  of  rock,  lofty  trees,  shining 
sands,  and  patches  of  water  in  wild 
confusion  ;  the  mimosro,  the  Anthi- 
stirla-grass,  of  a  red  brown,  contrast- 
ing most  harmoniously  with  the  light 
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green  bnshes ;  all  those  again  so 
opposed  to  the  dark  hues  of  the  casn- 
arinjB,  mimoss,  and  rifted  rocks,  that 
a  Baysdael  or  a  Gainsborough  might 
have  found  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
subjects  for  the  pencil." 

This  wild  travelling  has  its  discom- 
forts, and  now  and  then  its  dangers ; 
but  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of  exciting 
sensations.  Every  step  is  new,  and 
every  day^s  journey  may  place  the 
traveller  within  some  region  of  unex- 
pected value  or  beauty.  One  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Journalist,  on  commenc- 
iug  this  portion  of  his  travels,  was  to 
discover  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  north- 
west, from  which  he  might  trace  the 
course  of  a  river  to  the  Gulf.  At  last 
this  chain  rose  before  his  eyes. 

**  The  most  interesting  sight  to  me 
was  that  of  blue  pics  at  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest,  the  object  of 
aU  my  dreams  of  discovery  for  years. 
No  white  man  had  before  seen  them. 
There  we  might  hope  to  find  the 
division  of  the  waters  still  undis- 
covered— ^the  pass  to  Carpentaria  still 
unexplored.  I  called  this  hill  Mount 
Fhrst-View,  and  descended,  delighted 
with  what  I  had  seen  from  its  rocky 
crest."  The  latitude  was  27**,  yet  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise  was  but  at 
46«*,  at  noon  68*",  and  at  9  p.m.  46«. 

The  captivations  of  the  scenery  were 
equal  to  the  delights  of  the  tempera- 
ture, though  so  near  the  tropics. — 
"An  Australian  morning  is  always 
charming.  Amid  those  scenes  of  pri- 
maeval nature  it  seemed  exquisitely  so. 
The  barita  or  gymnoskina,  the  organ- 
magpie,  was  here  represented  by  a 
much  smaller  bird,  whose  notes,  re- 
sembling the  softest  breathings  of  a 
flute,  were  the  only  sounds  that  met 
the  ear.  What  the  stillness  of  evening 
adds  to  such  sounds  in  other  climes, 
is  felt  more  intensely  in  the  stillness 
of  mom  in  this." 

The  forms  of  the  vegetation,  both 
tree  and  shrub,  are  picturesque,  and 
the  colours  are  finer  still : — ^*  Instead 
of  autumnal  tints,  there  is  a  perpetual 
blending  of  the  richest  hues  of  autumn 
with  the  most  brilliant  verdure  of 
spring ;  while  the  sun's  welcome  rays 
in  a  winter's  morning,  and  the  cool 
breath  of  the  woods  in  a  summer 
morning,  are  equally  grateful.  This 
was  in  the  depth  of  the  Australian 
winter,  and,  which  sounds  oddly  to 


the  European  ear,  in  the  ^  merry  month 
of  June.' " 

Advanciog  still  to  the  north,  a 
country  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was 
reached  in  July ;  and  they  had  now 
found,  that  most  important  of  all  ob- 
jects in  a  wilderness,  a  fine  ^^  flowing 
stream,  full  of  sparkling  water  to  the 
margin . "  The  JoumaUst  seems  quite 
enamoured  with  the  surrounding  scene^ 
a  miniature  Australian  Switzerland : — 
^'  The  hills  overhanging  it  surpassed 
any  I  had  ever  seen,  in  picturesque 
outline.  Some  resembled  Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  ruins;  some,  forts;  other 
masses  were  perforated;  and  being 
mixed  and  contrasted  with  the  flow- 
ing outlines  of  evergreen  woods,  and 
having  a  fine  stream  in  the  foreground, 
gave  a  charming  appearance  to  the 
whole  country.  It  was  a  vision  worthy 
of  the  toils  of  a  pilgrimage.  Those 
beautiful  recesses  of  unpeopled  earth 
could  no  longer  remain  unknown. 
The  better  to  mark  them  out  on  any 
map,  I  gave  to  the  valley  the  name  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  The  rocks  stood  out 
sharply  and  sublimely  from  the  thick 
woods,  just  as  John  Martin's  fertile 
imagination  would  dash  them  out  in 
his  beautiful  landscapes.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  nature  come  so  near  those 
creations  of  genius  and  imagination." 
But  this  river,  which  they  followed  for 
some  time,  ran  so  far  to  the  east,  that 
they  justly  began  to  doubt  its  being 
the  one  of  which  they  were  in  search, 
and  they  turned  again  to  the  north. 
They  now  passed  into  a  fine  level 
country,  incomparably  formed  for  set- 
tlement. "  An  almost  boundless  ex- 
tent of  the  richest  surface  in  a  solitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  (southern) 
China,  yet  still  unoccupied  by  man. 
A  great  reserve  provided  by  Nature 
for  the  extension  of  his  race.^' 

They  left  the  Salvator  between  the 
21st  and  22d  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
moved  to  the  north-west.  There  at 
length  their  aspirations,  though  only 
partially,  were  probably  realised, 
In  the  middle  of  September  they 
reached  some  heights,  from  which  lay 
before  them  a  vast  extent  of  open 
downs  traversed  by  a  river,  traceable 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon, 
and  falling  to  thtnorth-west!  ^'UUoa's 
delight  at  the  first  view  of  the  Padfic 
could  not  have  surpassed  mine,"  is  the 
natural  exclamation  of  the  Journalist 
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^'Xor  oauld  the  fenronr  with  which 
he  was  impressed  have  exceeded  my 
lense  of  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to 
■ake  such  a  discoveiy.  From  that 
rock  the  scene  was  so  extensive  as  to 
kare  90  rocm  for  doubt  as  to  the 
course  of  the  riyer,  which,  then  and 
there  rerealed  to  me  alone,  seemed  like 
a  reward  direct  from  Heaven  for  per- 
sereranee,  and  as  a  compensation  for 
the  many  sacrifices  which  I  had  made, 
In  order  to  solve  the  question  as  to 
the  interior  rivers  of  tropical  Ans- 
tnlia.'' 

From  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember the  course  of  the  river  was 
followed,  which  still  was  north-west, 
but  at  this  period  the  party  returned. 
The  reason  stated  is  the  failure  of  pro- 
▼isoos.  This  must  have  been  a  most 
vexatious  disappointment — so  vexati- 
ons, that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
eonid  have  been  submitted  to  without 
some  more  remarkable  effort  than  any 
thmg  that  we  find  recorded  in  these 
pages.  That  an  expedition  equipped 
fiur  a  four  months' journey  should  have 
turned  back  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  few  days*,  perhaps  a  few  hours^ 
march,  might  have  completed  its 
object,  is  altogether  incomprehensible, 
while  it  had  any  conceivable  means  of 
sobaifltence.  m  such  a  condition  of 
thingi^  the  taiaveller  ought  to  have 
eaten  his  horse,  if  he  could  get  nothing 
ebe.  But  there  was  actually,  at 'no 
great  distance  behind,  a  depdt  of  thenr 
own  bullocks  and  sheep,  all  feeding 
comfortably,  and,  as  the  party  found 
on  marching  back  to  them,  *^  Sheep 
and  cattle  fat,  the  whole  a  sort  of 
ftim."  A  good  stackyard  had  been 
set  np,  a  storehouse  had  been  built, 
a  garden  had  been  fenced  in,  and  con- 
tained lettuce,  radishes,  melons,  and 
encumbers.  Lideed,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment exhibited  the  effects  of  good 
order  and  discipline. 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Journalist 
retnra  on  his  track,  and  establish  the 
disoovtty  which  was  the  express 
object  of  his  mission?  This  exceeds 
our  knowledge.  The  only  direct  inti- 
mation of  his  necessities  in  these  pages 
IS,  '^  onr  provisions  were  nearly  out, 
the  sun  having  reduced  the  mess  sugar 
and  mdud  the  bacon,  which  had  been 
boQed  before  we  set  out."  Whether  the 
lean  of  Australian  bacon  may  liquefy 
in  the  sun  is  more  than  our  European 


experience  can  tell,  but  we  presume  it 
must  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of 
a  new  country;  at  all  events,  the  Jour- 
nalist returned  without  having  done 
the  venr  thing  for  which  his  expedi- 
tion had  been  fitted  out,  and  lefl;  the 
object  to  be  completed  by  his  subordi- 
nate, who  was  subsequently  despatched 
in  the  direction  of  the  north-west. 
Thus,  though  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  the  river,  which  the  Colonel  nam^ 
the  Victoria,  the  point  is  by  no  means 
settled,  and  Australian  curiosity  may 
be  disappointed  after  all. 

As  the  party  approached  the  river, 
they  saw  considerable  numbers  of 
the  natives.  On  reaching  one  of  the 
lagoons,  the  shrieks  of  many  women 
and  children,  and  the  angiy  voices  of 
men,  apprised  them  that  they  had  at 
length  overtaken  the  tribe,  and  unfor- 
tunately had  come  on  them  by  sur- 
prise. "Aya,  minyal"  was  vocife- 
rated repeatedly,  and  was  understood 
to  mean,  "  What  do  you  want?"  I 
steadily  adhered  to  my  own  tactics 
towards  the  aborigines,  and  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  them,  bat  rode 
on  according  to  my  compass-bearing. 
On  looking  back  for  my  men,  I  saw 
one  beckoning  me  to  return.  He  had 
observed  two  natives  with  spears  and 
clubs  hide  themselves  behind  a  bush 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  ad- 
vancing. On  my  halting,  they  stole 
away.  The  whole  seemed  to  have 
been  amusing  themselves  in  the  water 
daring  the  noonday  heat,  which  was 
excessive,  and  the  cool  shades  round 
the  lagoon  looked  most  luxuriant. 
Our  position,  on  the  contrary,  was 
any  thing  but  enviable.  Even  there, 
in  the  heart  of  the  interior,  on  a  river 
utterly  unheard  of  by  white  men,  an 
iron  tomahawk  glittered  in  the  hand 
of  a  chief.  The  anxious  care  of  the 
females  to  carry  off  their  children 
seemed  the  most  agreeable  feature  of 
the  scene.  Some  had  been  digging  in 
the  mud  for  worms,  others  searching 
for  fresh-water  mussels,  and  if  tho 
whole  could  have  been  witnessed  un-> 
perceived,  such  a  scene  of  domestic 
life  among  the  aborigines  had  been 
worth  a  little  more  risk.  The  strong 
men  assumed  a  strange  attitude,  which 
seemed  very  expressive  of  surprise^ 
having  the  right  knee  bent,  the  left  leg 
forward — the  right  arm  dropping,  bat 
graspmg  clubs— the  left  arm  raised. 
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and  the  fingera  spread  oat.  ^^Aya, 
aya,  minya,"  they  continuaUy  shouted. 
However,  the  party  rode  on,  and  the 
ahonts  died  away. 

The  JoomaliBtoceasIonaUy  recoverB 
firomhiBenthusiafimforsayageiy.  We 
have  no  more  bursts  in  his  earlier  style, 
^  Such  truth  and  exemption  from  dis- 
easOf  such  intensity  of  existence,  in 
short,  must  be  fiar  beyond  the  enjoy' 
menu  of  civilised  men^  with  all  that 
art  can  do  for  them.  And  the  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found,  in  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  persuade  these  free 
denlsens  of  uncultivated  earth  to  for- 
sake it  for  the  tilled  gpround.  They 
prefer  tiie  land,  unbroken  and  fr^ 
from  the  earliest  curse  pronounced 
against  the  first  banished  and  first 
created  man."  All  this  unfortunately 
shows  nothing,  but  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  would  be  the  wiser  for  going 
back  to  his  Bible,  where  he  would  find 
the  words,  ^^  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  anv  more  for  man's  sake.'' 
But  atlast  (page  328)  we  have  a  sketch 
of  the  reality.  ^^It  would  appear 
that,  the  finer  the  climate  and  the 
fewer  man's  wants,  the  more  he  sinks 
towards  the  condition  of  tJie  lower 
•nunals.  Where  the  natives  had 
passed  the  night,  no  huts,  even  of 
bushes,  had  been  set  up.  A  few  tufts 
•of  dry  grass  only  marked  the  spot, 
where,  beside  a  small  fire,  each  person 
had  sat,  folded  up  like  the  capital 
letter  N.  Their  occupation  during 
the  day  was  only  wallowing  in  a 
muddy  hole,  in  no  respect  cleaner 
than  swine.  They  have  no  idea  of 
any  necessity  for  washing  themselves 
between  their  birth  and  the  grave, 
while  groping  in  mud  for  worms." 
After  admittingthe  filth,  theindolence, 
and  the  uselessness  of  the  savage; 
contrasting,  however,  his  teeth  and 
tongue  favourably  with  those  of  the 
civilised  man  or  diild,  of  which  he 
pronounces  it  to  be  ^^  ten  to  one  but 
he  should  find  ordy  impurity  andde" 
^cay,''  (a  point  in  which  we  are  wholly 
at  issue  with  him,)  he  asks,  ^^  what 
then  is  civilisation  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  animal?"  He  answers, 
*^  Cultivated  man  despises  the  perish- 
able substance,  and  pursues  the  im- 
mortal shadow."  We  are  but  littto 
satisfied  with  the  language  of  this  solu- 
tion, nor  is  its  meaning  mach  more 
intelligible.    In  the  first  place,  man, 


in  a  civilised  state,  does  not  neces- 
sarily injure  his  bodily  oigans.  The 
fool  who  cannot  stir,  or  even  sit,  with« 
out  a  dgar  in  his  mouth,  or  the  drank- 
ard  who  continually  saerifioea  health 
and  understanding  to  intoxication, 
has  only  to  condemn  himself.  But^ 
give  the  savage  tobacco  and  rum,  and 
he  will  as  speedily  destroy  his  organs, 
and  bring  himself  to  the  grave,  as  the 
most  civUlsed  profligate  in  existence. 
And  as  to  the  grand  supposed  use  of 
civilisation — the  fixing  our  minds  on 
*'  immortal  shadows" — if  by  this  be 
meant  giving  us  ideas  of  religion, 
there  are  many  highly  civilised  nationfl 
which  think  but  very  little  of  religion, 
and  many  highly  civilised  persons  who 
think  of  it  nothing  at  all.  Yet,  itisonly 
justice  to  the  gallant  Colonel  to  quota 
this  sentence.  ^^  Animal  gratification 
is  transient  and  dull  compared  to  the 
acquisition  of  knoTriedge,  the  gratifi- 
oation  of  mind, — the  raptures  of 
the  poet,  or  the  delight  of  tiie  enthu« 
siast,  however  imaginary.  Such  were 
my  reflections  on  this  day  of  rest,  in 
the  heart  of  a  desert,  whUe  protected 
from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  blanket." 

But  even  his  metaphysics  are  entirely 
a  misconception.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  civilisation  is,  to  enable  man 
to  live  in  society;  that  is,  ht  peace, 
with  the  advantages  of  mutual  assbt- 
anee.  That  those  objects  are  power- 
fully aided  by  religion  is  true,  and 
that  sdenoe  maybe  best  cultivated  in 
settied  lifo,  is  equally  true;  but  those 
are  merely  ooUatexal.  Civilisation 
means  the  work  of  law,  of  safo  inter- 
course, of  secure  property,  and  of  all 
the  safeguards  of  society  which  ulti- 
mately enable  man  to  polish  the  ge- 
neral manners,  and  to  improve  the 
general  mind.  Beligion  is  not  th6 
consequence,  but  the  origin  isi  QvM" 
satiott. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  jonmey* 
with  the  sketch  of  the  rivers.  Alter 
moving  for  some  distance  between 
two  streams,  they  approached  the  junc- 
tion, whichformed-— "  the  broad,  deepf 
and  placid  waters  of  a  river  as  deep 
as  the  Murrav.  Pelicans  and  ducks 
floated  upon  it,  and  mussel  shells  of 
extraordinaiy  aiise  lay  in  such 
quantities,  where  the  natives  hftd 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  tiiem,  ^A 
to  resemble  snow  covering  the  fipronnd* 
But  even  that  reach  seemed  dimiiia- 
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tirCf  wiwii  ooinpand  with  dio  Tftst 
bodj  of  water  of  iHnch  traces  had 
been  left  tbere;  affixding  evidence, 
tkat  tfaoogii  wider  tfaey  most  haTe 
been  inqpctnom  in  tiieir  eomse. 
Tefdvre  akne  ahone  now,  orer  tiie 
vide  extent  to  which  the  waters 
imtaMiHies  roae.  Bejond  that  chan- 
■d  laj  the  ahnoat  boundless  jdaiiis ; 
the  wBole  together  Ibmiing  the  finest 
Rgioii  I  had  ever  aeea  in  Anatralia." 

Sda  the  Inetieaa  character  of  the 
Aastraliaa  lirerB  appean ;  and  after 
expectiagthat  this  fine  dumnel,  whidb 
thm  aecnied  naTigaUe  for  steamers, 
woahl  continue,  in  a  few  milea  more 
it  exhibited  only  ponds.  Whether  the 
great  eentral  stream  maj  not  exhiint 
the  saaae  caprice,  is  still  the  question. 

The  par^  fetomed  to  Sjdney  in 
Jaammr  1647;  and  in  March,  Mr 
Kennedy^  the  second  in  command, 
was  sat,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  explore  the  oonrse  of  the  Victoria. 

ThoB  are  aome  Taloabie  obserra* 
tans  on  the  aiMiigBWS.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  good  natural  facnltiea, 
and  oaa  of  them  named  Uranigh,  aa 
atleadant  on  the  expedition,  obtains 
egpeGial  praiae  for  sagacity,  fidelity, 
and  eoorage.  Bat,  fixmi  ineritable  cir« 
camstances,  it  appears  to  be  the  £ite  of 
the  natiTea  to  waste  away  before  the 
European  blood,  and,  even  without  any 
Tioleoee  or  oppression,  gradually  to 
▼aaish.  To  teaeh  them  to  earn  their 
bread,  to  adopt  European  habits  of 
any  kind,  or  even  to  live  with  any 
sense  of  comfort  in  the  vicinity  of 
£anpeaa  settlefs,  seems  impossible, 
and  tfaas  tiiey  gradnaUy  retire  into 
the  interior.  This  process  has  so 
■niftwinly  occnrred  in  all  colonised 
eovntries,  where  a  new  dyilisation  has 
been  mtrodnced,  that  it  may  be  re- 
ganled  9a  almost  a  hiw  of  natnre. 
^^flre,  grass,  and  kangaroos,"  are 
eaaentialtoaatiTelife;  and  when  the 
paatQpes  are  no  longer  suffered  to  be 
bamed,  and  when  the  kangaroos  dis- 
appear, the  savage  must  ratire.  Sir 
T.  Mitchell's  Ikronrite  project  would 
be,  to  send  away  a  young  married 
pair  to  tiie  sonth  of  Europe,  where 
they  ndght  leam  the  cultiyation  of  the 
gnpe  and  olive,  ^g,  &c.;  then  to 
bring  them  back  with  their  children. 
Bat  we  aie  afraid  they  would  make 
but  few  converts ;  that  the  benevolent 
experiment  would  be  totally  thrown 


away;  and  that  the  poor,  idle,  and 
useless  being,  whom  Sir  Thomas  will 
persist  in  calling  the  noUe  saTage, 
must  be  left  to  eat  rats  and  mice,  to 
live  in  misery  and  wretchedness,  and 
to  be  inevitably  pushed  into  the  wil- 
derness, to  m^e  way  for  a  superior 
class  of  human  capability. 

But,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
natives  ae  utteriy  beycmd  European 
mfluence,  except  so  far  as  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  exerted  to  protect  them 
finom  all  injury, — there  are  other 
({uestioas  of  high  importance,  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  convicts.  The 
preamble  of  the  Transport  Act  made 
the  reformation  of  the  culprit  aprimaiy 
object.  There  never  was  any  use  of 
forced  labour  so  effective.  The  galley- 
alaves  of  France  and  Italy  were  in 
general  made  more  wicked,  if  possible, 
by  their  impriisonment  and  work.  We 
think  it  also  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  any  culprit,  punished  by  tempo- 
rary imprisonment,  andUien  thrown 
out  again  among  his  associates,  cam 
diango  his  habits.  Who  will  employ 
a  known  felon?  A  single  act  of 
robbery  may  give  him  more  means  of 
gross  gratiiicatiott,  than  he  could 
obtain  by  the  severest  toil  in  a  twelve- 
month. The  temptation  is  too  strong. 
The  only  hope  of  his  recovery,  is  in 
his  being  sent  where  his  bad  character 
will  not  utterly  prevent  his  getting  a 
good  one ;  where  he  will  have  profit- 
able work,  (let  the  profit  be  more  or 
less ;)  where  he  will  have  few  tempta- 
tions, and  none  of  his  old  ones ;  and 
where  he  may  have  a  prospect  of 
bettering  his  condition  among  his 
fallows.  AU  these  he  had,  and  hts^ 
in  New  South  Wales. 

But  itis  remarkable  and  unfortunate, 
that  we  seldom  have  a  new  head  of  the 
colonial  department  who  does  not  bring 
with  him  some  new  theory ;  and  the 
fashionable  theory  now  is,  to  try  the 
effect  of  prison  discipline.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  denouncing  this  the- 
ory, as  ineffsctual,  intolerably  costly, 
highly  dangerous,  and  even  actually 
cruel.  We  take  the  points  in  succes- 
sion :  we  doubt  whether  it  has  really 
reformed  one  prisoner  out  of  a  thousand. 
Its  expense  is  enormous  :  the  single 
prison  at  Millbank  cost  a  million  ster- 
ling, and  probably  £100,000  a-year 
for  its  support.  The  model  prison  at 
Pentonville  is  an  architectoral  ffijou^ 
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but  terribly  expensiye.  Men  cannot 
be  reformed  bj  turnkeys  in  the  most 
moral  costume,  or  by  locks  of  the  most 
exquisite  invention. — ^It  is  dangerous : 
because  those  felons,  once  let  loose, 
almost  invariably  become  felons 
again ;  and  a  general  jail-delivery 
once  a  year,  from  handcuffs  and 
shackles,  may  people  the  streets  with 
ruffianism. — It  is  even  cruel.  The 
prisoners  are  not  merely  deprived,  for 
a  long  succession  of  years,  of  all 
healthful  exercise — ^for  who  ever  could 
take  healthful  exercise  within  prison 
walls? — but  shut  out  from  all  the 
view  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  es- 
pecially from  matrimony ;  they  cannot 
be  husbands  or  fathers.  It  is  true,  that 
the  felon  forfeits  all  rights,  if  they  are 
found  incompatible  with  the  public 
safety ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
flict on  him  any  suffering  beyond  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  by 
sending  him  to  Australia  we  can  ac- 
complish, without  cruelty,  those  ob- 
jects which  we  cannot  accomplish 
without  cruelty  at  home,  it  is  our 
duty  to  send  him  to  Australia. 

We  know  that  a  middle  system  of 
imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  trans- 
portation, has  been  attempted,  but  we 
have  no  faith  in  its  operations.  Ibe 
true  place  is  Australia. 


Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  veiy  best 
authority  on  such  subjects,  tfSls  us, 
^^  There  is  no  country  in  which  labour 
appears  to  be  more  requured  to  render 
it  available  to,  and  habitable  by  civi- 
lised man,  than  New  South  Wales. 
Without  labour,  the  inhabitants  must 
be  savages,  or  such  helpless  i>eople  as 
we  find  the  Aborigines.  With 
equal  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
there  is  no  region  of  earth  susceptible 
of  so  much  improvement  solely  by 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man.'* 
There  are  no  unwholesome  savannahs;  * 
the  rocky  ranges  afford  the  means  of 
forming  reservoirs,  &c.,  of  water, 
which,  under  the  tropics,  is  life,  abun- 
dance, and  health;  there  is  an  im^ 
mensity  if  it  be  properly  used,  and 
Australia  might  he  made  the  finest 
scene  of  vegetation  and  luxuriance  in 
the  world. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  volume 
with  regret.  It  is  strikingly  written ; 
it  excites  and  rewards  curiosity,  and 
(a  few  rambling  ideas  excepted)  it 
powerfhlly  increases  our  interest  in 
Australian  discovery,  and  in  that 
whole  mighty  region  of  the  Pacific, 
which  God's  providence  has  given  into 
the  hands  of  England,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 


SIBERIA. 


Of  no  important  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  dye  great  European 
powers  are  such  vague  and  imperfect 
notions  entertained,  as  of  the  vast 
tract  comprised  between  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  Kamschatkan  sea, 
between  the  Chinese  empire  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Courageous  explorers 
have  not  been  wanting,  of  the  incle- 
ment steppes  and  iiigged  mountains 
forming  Europe's  bulwark  against  the 
Mongul  and  the  Tartar.  Men  of 
enterprise  and  distinction  have  under- 
taken the  task,  and  executed  it  well. 
But  their  journeys,  usually  performed 
with   special   objects   and  scientific 


views,  have  been  recorded  for  the  most 
part  in  a  similar  spirit.  Either  an  ar- 
dent love  of  science  and  zeal  for  its 
advancement,  or  the  strong  encourage- 
ment and  liberal  subsidies  of  an  en- 
lightened government,  are  requisite 
inducements  to  bravo  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  Siberian  travd.  The 
mere  inquisitive  and  speculative  tra- 
veller has  difficulty  m  persuading 
himself,  that  the  country  can  reward 
him  for  the  discomfort  and  inconveni- 
ence he  must  endure  in  traversing  it. 
Not  that  Siberia  is  entirely  devoid  of 
wild  attractions  and  romantic  associa- 
tions. To  the  adventurous  hunter,  its 
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TMSt  forests  and  thinly-peopled  plains 
^6  assurance  of  sport.    The  motley 
character  of  its  natiye  and  immigrant 
population  affords  to  the  philosopher 
caiioiis  matter  of  consideration.    A 
place  of  deportation  for  traitors  and 
criminals — and  not  nn&eqnently  for 
the  innocent — its  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  memory  of  innn- 
merable  onfortonates  who  have  there 
pined  oat  their  existence  in  expiation 
of  crime,  or  in  obedience  to  mandates 
often  as  nnjost  as  arbitrary.     Fallen 
faTonrites  of  the  Czars,  rebels  against 
their  tyranny,  tnutors  to  their  per- 
son, mnrderers,  and  other  malefac- 
tors, and  even  prisoners  of  war,  have 
here  fovnd  allying  grave  till  released  by 
death,  clemency,  or  flight.     Did  the 
tean  of  exiles  fertilise,  Siberia  should 
be  a  teeming  land.  Sinceits  firstsnbja- 
gation  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  how  many 
a  Russian  magnate,  lord  of  thousands 
of  8ei6,  owner  of  millions  of  rubles, 
pood  ci  his  position,  and  confident  of 
uaperial  faronr,  has  suddenly  found 
himself   travelling    eastward    under 
eeoQfrt,  banished  and  a  beggar.     How 
many  mournful  trains  of  minor  of- 
feaders  have  plodded  their  weary  way 
across  the  Uralian  chain,  guarded  by 
barbarian  Bashkirs,  to  labour  in  the 
nunes  of  Nerchinsk,  or  to   lead  a 
peasant's  toilsome  life  on  the  margin 
of  the  Frozen  Sea.  From  those  vast  and 
ice-bound  regions,  escape  can  rarely  be 
accomplished.  But  at  intervals,  during 
the  la^  five-and-thirty  years,  bearded 
and  toil-worn  men  of  martial  aspect 
have  crossed  the  German  fix>ntier,  and 
astonished  those  they  accosted  by  wild 
tales  of  suffering,  and  ignorance  of  the 
most  notorious  events.     Some  have 
inquired  far  Napoleon,  and  wept  when 
they  learned  he  was  a  captive,  or 
dead.    Circumstances  of  current  his- 
tory, known  to  each  child  and  peasant, 
were  to  them  a  mystery  and  a  marvel. 
These   strange    wanderers,    escaped 
from  long  bondage  in  Siberia,  were 
amonsst  the  last  survivors  of  that 
ooontless  host  led  northwards  by  a 
Conican's  ambition,  and  whose  fune- 
ral pile  was  lighted  in  Moscow's  city. 
.^ongstthe  delineators  of  Siberia 
and  its  inhabitants,  of  the  produce, 
customs,  and  peculiarities  of  tiie  coun- 
try and  its  people,  one  of  the  most 
sBccessfhl  is  the  German  gentleman 
and  scholar  whose  admirable  work 
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has  just  now  appeared  in  a  clever 
English  dress.  The  son  of  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  high  attain- 
ments, Mr  Adolph  Erman  treads 
nobly  in  his  father's  footsteps.  Still 
young,  he  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  lustre  of  the  honourable 
name  transmitted  to  him.  Bom  in 
the  year  1806,  ho  was  but  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  under- 
took, at  his  own  cost,  a  journey  round 
the  world,  having  for  its  chief  object 
a  series  of  magnetical  olNservations. 
The  expedition  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. Starting  from  Berlin  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  cussed  northern  Asia, 
with  occasional  digressions  of  a  few 
hundred  leagues,  tookship  at  Okhotsk 
for  Kamschatka,  thence  proceeded  to 
California,  visited  Otaheite,  and  came 
round  by  Cape  Horn  and  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Europe  and  Berlin.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  write  of  what  he  had  seen, 
entitling  his  work — "Journey  round 
the  Earth,  across  North  Asia  and  both 
Oceans.''  But  the  tale  of  travd  so 
extensive  takes  time  to  tell ;  and,  up 
to  the  present  date,  he  has  not  pro- 
tracted his  narrative  beyond  Okhotsk. 
What  he  has  done,  however,  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  very  interesting,  and 
vrithal  somewhat  voluminous,  since 
its  abridged  translation  forms  two 
heavy  octavos,  heavy  in  amount  of 
paper  and  piint,  but  not,  we  must  in 
justice  admit,  in  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  Whilst  recording  scientific 
investigations,  the  author  does  not 
neglect  subjects  more  generally  inte- 
resting. Upon  all  he  brings  to  bear 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  reading 
and  research.  The  result  is  a  book  of 
travels  of  no  ephemeral  nature,  but 
that  will  long  be  esteemed  as  a  stan- 
dard work,  andrespectod  as  a  valuable 
authority. 

Mr  Erman  commences  his  narrative 
of  travel  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  Berlin;  but  its  earlier  portion 
has  been  compressed  by  the  trans- 
lator, in  order  to  escape  as  soon 
as  possible  from  Europe,  and  get 
upon  the  less  trodden  ground  east 
of  Tobolsk.  Much  has  been  written 
of  late  years  concerning  European 
Russia  and  its  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  even  so 
acute  an  observer  as  Mr  Erman 
should  find  any  thing  particularly 
novel  to  say  about  them.    He  takes 
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a  sensible  and  pradical  view  of  ike 
condition^  dunracter,  and  dispositioa 
of  the  population ;  and  is  happy  in 
his  detection  and  iadicatioii  of  na- 
tional peeaKarities.  He  does  not, 
like  the  migority  of  travelLers  in 
Bosnay  enter  the  ooantry  with  a 
settled  detenmnatioD  to  behold  no- 
thing, fron  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Bla(&,  but  oppression  and  craehy  on 
the  one  hand,  daiveiy  and  snfiering 
upon  the  other.  He  does  not  come 
to  a  prematnre  decision,  that  be- 
cause Rossia  is  nded  by  an  abso- 
Inte  monarch,  allhappiness,  prosperity, 
and  justice  are  esaenttalhr  boiiiflhed 
from  the  land.  It  is  reauy  pleasant 
to  find  a  deviation  from  the  established 
tontine  of  booksaboutBoaiia.  These 
are  mow  neaily  all  cooeoctediqMXi  one 
and  the  same  plan.  The  reeq>e  is  as 
exact  as  any  in  Mrs  Bmdell ;  and  is 
as  conscientioasly  adhered  to  by 
literary  cooks,  as  that  great  artistes 
invaluable  preoopts  are  by  loiigfatB 
and  ladies  of  the  ladk.  Tynumy, 
misery,  and  the  kaout  are  the  ehkf 
ingredients  of  the  savoury  dish. 
We  are  shown  a  nation  of  cretins, 
emshed  under  the  boot-heel  of  aa  im- 
perial ogre ;  whilst  a  sclish,  servile 
aristocracy  salaam  their  admiratiim, 
and  catch  greedily  at  the  titles  and 
gewgaws  thrown  to  them  as  a  sop 
by  thehr  terrible  master.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  mess,  which,  beoig 
handsomely  garnished  with  lying 
auecdotes  of  horrible  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  unfostaaate  population, 
is  deemed  anffidentiy  dainty  to  set 
before  the  public,  mid  Is  nurthwith 
devoured  as  gemiine  and  nutritive 
food  by  the  laiiie  body  of  simpletons 
who  take  type  for  a  guarantee  of 
veracity.  Mr  Erman  despises  the 
common  trick  and  claptrap  resorted 
to  by  vulgar  writers.  Avoiding 
aneodotage,  and  abuse  of  the  powers 
tiiat  be,  he  gives,  in  brief  shrewd  para- 
graphs, glimpses  of  Muscovite  cfaa- 
rlK^ter  and  feelings,  which  dearly  prove 
the  people  of  that  vast  empire  to 
be  far  happier,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  practically  free,  than  tiie  inha- 
bitants oi  many  oonntries  who  boast 
c^  liberty  because  anarchy  has  re- 
placed good  government.  Judging 
less  fjDom  any  distioet  assertions  or 
arguments  advanced  in  these  volonus, 
than  from  their  general  tenor,  and 


by  the  iniefences  fo  be  gleaned  flma 
them,  we  must  consider  the  Bmsitns 
a  contented  and  fioarislnng  natkm, 
likely  to  make  the  larger  strideB  in 
dvilisatiott  that  they^are  nniaqieded 
by  revolutionary  agitation.  Pro- 
pagandists meet  little  eneonragv* 
ment  amongst  the  loyal  and  li|^ 
hearted  sul^eets  of  the  aatocrat 
^^  We  have  often  observed  aAMosoow,*^ 
saya  Mr  Enum,  '^  birch-treea  hewn 
for  feaoing,  yet  adU  alive  in  the  hori- 
sontal  position,  and  tiirowii^  out 
e^ioeta.  Tbe  great  diatinetion  of 
the  vegetable  natmre  in  this  r^on  is 
its  tenacity  of  life ;  and,  singulatiy 
enoughr  the  same  capabiliity  of  ex- 
istiag  under  oppiestion,  and  of 
withstanding  stubbornly  every  revo- 
hitiwiishig  inftMace,  is  here»tfae 
chanctcriBtk  of  man  also.  Tte  ear 
of  the  stranger  is  sore,  at  every  tarn 
of  eonvenation,  tooatek  the  soeoidi 
^*Eak  ni  had,'  (ao  matter  how,) 
with  wliich  the  Bunans  are  used  to 
give  easpcesnon  to  thefa"  babitaal  in- 
diihienee,  and  renunciation  of  all 
cue.  .  .  •  Betwithstaading  the 
great  variety  of  conation  which  tiie 
popuhrtion  exhibit,  every  tidng  has 
the  staaap  of  nationality,  and  an 
obstinate  adherenoe  to  established 
usage  may  beplainly  seeegmsedasa 
fimdamental  prindpje.  Borne  fimign 
custeois,  indeed,  are  adopted  from 
strangeiB  mhiing  in  Moscow;  but 
they  aror  at  the  same  time,  so  chiaged 
as  to  be  asshnihtted  to  the  nati^al 
manners.  "Rnoryfla  nationalify  ^^T 
be  compared  to  a  river,  which  receives 
other  streams  withoat  changing  its 
name;  or,  still  better,  to  a  living 
organhan,  which,  whtie  devouriag 
every  varied  of  flood,  oonthuMS  stiU 
the  ssMie  " 

It  wfl9  on  tiie  29th  of  July  tiuit  ^ 
Mr  Brman,  w1k>  tiwetted  in  com-  * 
pany  with  the  Norwegiaa  pveftMor 
ilansteen,  left  Moscow,  and  nwved 
eastwards,  passing  throng  a  pco- 
doctive  country,  strewn  witii  pmloos 
and  comfortable  vilhtges.  At  Pefti6^ 
his  first  hahing-pla^  his  dunober 
waHls  were  adonwd  with  radecarvingB 
and  painthigs,  whose  s&hfests  were 
taken  from  tbe  evuats  ef  181S,  sftd 
repcesented  the  vaUant  deeds  of  i^ 

peasantry.    Baikova,  a  vilkge  ibr^^ 
nnles  east  of  Moisow,  wsa  the  tethest 

point  to  which  the  ggencbpenotraM 
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Their  invMaatm  htf  left  tet  a  £unt 
JMprcofliop  apOQ  the  pc^nKar  mind  la 
Bnsaia — even  in  Meeoow,  which  sof- 
foed  ao  mneh  at  their  hands.  Con- 
have  been  eonunan  occur- 
in  that  ci^,  and  the  inhabitantfi 
are  aecostomed  to  be  burned  oat 
We  read  of  eeTon  eneh  eventai  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Timrtowith  oentnry,  in  all  of  which 
the  deatmctioa  was  complete,  or  rerj 
UBsAy  fiOL  The  fire  of  l&k2  spared 
■any  of  the  atone  churchesy  on  whose 
tovers  ^*the  Mahomedan  eresoeat 
liaea  aboro  the  crosa,  a  monnment  of 
eariier  rerolntioiia-  The  yoke  of  the 
Tatars  was  ao  lasting  and  (^^presaive, 
thai  later  eYents  of  a  siiaUar  kind 
seem  conpasatively  aniinportant ; 
and  efen  the  Ereach  invasion  is  here 
thoqgfat  little  of,  being  nsnally  oom- 
nand  with  the  urrnptions  of  the 
fechenggwes  and  that  of  the  Peles  in 
later  tiwwi,  bat  never  set  on  alevd 
wiih  the  Tatar  demkiation."  The 
Ficooh  have  little  prestige  in  Bnasia^ 
Whatever  reelect  they  previonsly 
CBjofed  then,  was  oenpletely  anai« 
hihited  hy  the  pitiMfigiae  tiiey  eat  in 
the  Maacow  campaign ;  retresting,  as 
they  did,  a  ragged,  disorderly,  frost- 
bitten ffininant.|  befioce  a  swarm  of 
amed  peasants  and  irregnlar  horse. 
AndMasoeviieaign-pBintenaiidaafait- 
earvea  deeorate  village  walls  with  epi* 
Eodes^the  disastrous  evtfthrow  of  an 
amy,  probably  thB  most  powerfiil  and 
xeattyeffieieiit  ever  got  together.  Any 
notion  entertained  by  tibe  Bnssiana 
1^  FEench  invincibiiii^  was  as  com- 
pletely dissipated  in  that  conntry  by 
the  events  of  1812,  as  it  was  in  Ger- 
many by  the  ensnin^,  and  searedy 
ksB  mq^ortant,  campaign  of  181d. 

Paaaug  Moxom,  whwe  a  sort  of 
Yanhee  tradition  exists  of  a  "  lobber- 
nigfatingate/*  winch  entices  travellers 
into  the  woods  by  its  song,  and  then 
kiUs  them  by  tiie  power  of  ite  notes, 
Mr  £rBian  reached  £  ijni  Novgorod  at 
the  m<HneBt  of  the  great  annual  fair. 
The  mixture  oi  Enropean  and  Asiatic 
prodnee  and  inarnifactores  ^ves  the 
Ifaiiwian  fieurs  an  appearance  sugnlaiiy 
strOdng  to  the  foreigner's  eye.  Things 
the  most  opposite  are  there  brought 
together.  Obra»d^  or  Greek  holy 
images,  amnlets,  and  other  objects 
naed  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Graeco- 
Haasian  ehuadi,  are  seen  in  juxiar 
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pontion  with  the  elegant  luxuries  and 

snperilaities  of  extreme  European 
ctviiisation.  The  chmisy  carvings  of 
Uralian  peasants  are  fbund  in  the 
next  warerooms  to  the  fragile  and 
fashi<mable  masterpieces  of  a  Parisian 
milliner.  The  dnef  part  of  the  goods 
oome  from  great  distances.  Amongst 
the  important  articles  of  traffic  are 
tea  from  Ghma,  horse-hides  from 
Tatary,  iron  bars  from  Siberia,  shawls 
of  camel's-down  from  Bokhara.  The 
Bokharians  also  import  hurge  quanti- 
ties of  cott(MiL,  partly  raw  and  partly 
span.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  trade  at  Niini.  Concem- 
ing  the  ongia  of  this  nsefol  sub- 
stance, curious  fables  were  current  in 
Russia  not  qmte  a  centnxy  ago.  ^^  It 
ai^am  to  me  certam,"  says  Mr  £r- 
man,  *^  that  the  stoiy  of  the  ao(^>faytic 
plant  called  Barinez,  or  lamb-plant 
(formed  as  a  diminutive  from  Bahm, 
a  sheiqp,)  criginated  zn  aome  embel- 
lished aceonat  of  the  cotton  plant 
Herberstein  relates  it  at  fidl  kngth 
and  unchanged,  just  as  he  had  heard 
it.  ^  There  has  been  seen,  near  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  a  seed,  rather  larger 
and  rounder  than  that  of  a  melon, 
from  which,  when  set  in  the  gnxmd, 
is  produced  somethiag  shnkar  to  a 
lamb,  of  the  altitude  of  five  pains, 
having  a  veiy  fine  fleece,  <Sbc.,  &c.  The 
German  edition  of  Herberstein  (Ba- 
sel, 15«a)  adds  that  the  Barinez  has 
a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs, 
like  a  she^  But  it  mentions  cor- 
rectly *  ffie  verf  fint  fleece  wUck  the 
people  of  thai  country  commomly  make 
uae  qf  io  pad  their  caps  ivithaU  This 
is  tlu  ordinary  use  which  the  Tatar 
tribes  in  general  make  of  cotton  at 
the  present  day."  The  fair  at  Nijni 
lasts  two  months,  and  bdngs  together 
six  hnndred  thousand  persons  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  tribes,  or  about 
thirty-three  times  the  number  of  the 
stationary  population.  It  produces  a 
large  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
— the  letting  of  the  wooden  booths,  and 
of  two  tiiousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  stone  stocerooms,  (to 
each  of  whieh  latter  is  attached  a 
chamber  for  the  owner  of  the  goods 
to  live  in>  alone  yielding,  so  fitr  back 
as  182§,  nearly  &ur  hundred  thousand 
rubles ;  whilst  the  population  of  the 
government,  or  district,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  million  of  souls,  paid  taxes 
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to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  of 
rabies. 

Nijnl  Novgorod  is  the  point  of  ren- 
dezYons  for  criminals  from  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  condemned 
to  Siberian  exile,  lliey  arrive  there 
in  small  detachments,  to  pnrsne  their 
jonmej  in  large  bodies.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  every  post-honse  along  the 
road  is  another  building  known  as  the 
Ostrog  or  fort,  which  is  merely  a 
large  barrack  divided  into  nnmerons 
small  chambers,  and  sarronnded  by  a 
fence  of  palisades,  where  the  convicts 
are  lodged  npon  the  journey.  From 
various  passages  scattered  through 
Mr  Erman*s  book,  it  appears  that 
these  Siberian  exiles  are  by  no  means 
so  badly  treated  as  has  frequently 
been  stated  and  believed.  In  most 
instances  the  punishment  derives  its 
severity  less  from  any  painful  toil  or 
cruel  discipline  imposed  upon  them, 
than  frx)m  the  rigidity  of  the  climate, 
the  separation  from  friends,  and  the 
mortal  ennui  those  accustomed  to 
civilisation  and  society  cannot  but 
experience,  whilst  leading  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  a  peasant  or  Cossack  in 
regions  as  dreary  as  any  the  globe^s 
surface  affords.  The  first  caravan  of 
prisoners  encountered  by  Mr  Erman, 
at  about  a  hundred  versts  beyond 
Nijnl,  were  well  clothed  and  cared 
for,  and  seemed  neither  dissatisfied 
with  their  past  journey,  nor  over- 
whelmed with  care  about  the  future. 
*^  With  every  train  of  them  are  seve- 
ral waggons,  drawn  by  post-horses,  to 
carry  the  women  and  the  old  and 
infinn  men ;  the  rest  follow  in  pairs, 
in  a  long  train,  after  the  waggons, 
escorted  by  a  militia  established  in 
the  villages.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
one  sees  special  offenders  with  fetters 
upon  their  legs  during  the  march." 
The  majority  of  tales  drculated  by 
romancing  travellers,  with  reference 
to  Siberian  exile,  have  little  founda- 
tion save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
narrators.  Amongst  these  fictions  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  statement  that 
certain  classes  of  the  banished  are 
compelled  to  pass  their  lives  in  hunt- 
ing the  sable,  and  other  animals.  The 
great  majority  of  the  deUnquents  are 
condemned  only  to  settle  in  Siberia ; 
and  when  hard  labour  in  the  Uralian 
mines,  and  in  certain  manufactories, 
ia  superadded,  it  is  generally  for  a 


year  or  other  limited  period.  Those 
of  the  peasant  class  have  to  support 
themselves,  whilst  offenders  of  a 
higher  rank,  and  unused  to  manual 
labour,  have  an  allowance  made  them 
by  the  government.  In  various  places 
Mr  Erman  met  with  exiles,  frx>m  some 
of  whom  he  obtained  curious  infor- 
mation. They  are  usually  kno¥m  by 
the  mild  name  of  *^  the  unfortunates,^ 
and  are  held  in  no  particular  disfavour 
by  the  natives,  with  whose  families 
they  intermarry.  By  a  remarkable 
enactment  of  the  Russian  law,  seri^, 
when  transported  to  Siberia,  become 
in  all  respects  as  tree  as  the  peasants 
in  western  Europe.  Mr  Erman  re- 
fers to  this  wi^  strong  approval,  and 
attributes  to  it  the  happiest  results. 
"  I  have  often,"  he  says,  "heard intel- 
ligent and  reflecting  Russians  mention, 
as  an  almost  inexplicable  paradox, 
that  the  peasants  condemned  to  be- 
come settlers,  dl,  without  exception, 
and  in  a  veir  short  time,  change  their 
habits  and  lead  an  exemplaiy  life; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  sense  of  the 
benefit  conferred  on  them  by  the  gift 
of  personal  fireedom  is  the  sole  cause 
of  this  conversion.  Banishment  sub- 
servient to  colonisation,  instead  of 
close  imprisonment,  is,  indeed,  an 
excellent  feature  in  the  Russian  code ; 
and  though  the  substitution  of  forced 
labour  in  mines  for  the  punishment  of 
death  may  be  traced  back  to  Grecian 
example,  yet  the  improving  of  the 
offender*s  condilion  by  bestowing  on 
him  personal  fireedom,  is  an  orighal 
as  wdl  as  an  admirable  addition  of  a 
Russian  legislator."  It  is  of  course 
by  the  higher  class  of  exiles  that  the 
banishment  is  most  severely  felt ;  bat 
these  live  in  the  towns,  that  the  suc- 
cour received  from  government  may 
reach  them  the  more  easily,  and  sub- 
mit, for  the  most  part,  with  great 
equanimity  to  the  startling  change 
from  the  luxury  of  Moscow  or  St 
Petersburg,  to  the  dulness  and  sim- 
plicity of  Tobolsk,  and  even  of  worse 
places.  Some  of  them  have  to  do 
penance  in  church  for  a  certain  time 
after  their  arrival,  and  a  portion  of 
these  continue  the  practice  when  it  is 
no  longer  compulsory.  At  Beresov, 
a  town  in  western  Siberia,  which  Mr 
Erman  passed  through  on  an  excar- 
sion  northwards  from  Tobolsk,  the 
oral    chronicles  of  the   inhabitants 
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fimitth  curious  deUils  of  the  nnme- 
n«5  iUnstrioiis  exiles  who  have  there 
eoded  their  dajs.  Menchikoff,  the 
wdi-Jmown  &yoiirite  of  Peter  L,  was 
oae  of  these.  "  After  his  political 
exdnctioii,  he  prepared  himself,  by 
deront  penitence,  for  his  natural  de- 
cease. He  worked  with  his  own 
bands  in  erecting  the  little  wooden 
dnirch,  now  fiidlen  to  decay,  which 
stands  thirty  or  forty  feet  aboye  the 
hank  of  the  Sosva,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town :  he  then 
serred  in  it  as  bell-iinger,  and  was 
finally  buried  bj  the  gratefol  inhabi- 
tants of  Beresor,  immediately  before 
the  door  of  the  building."  It  was 
here,  at  Beresoy,  that  Mr  Erman  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  unlucky  conspi- 
rators, who  had  lost  fortune,  rank, 
and  home^  by  their  association  in  a 
receut  abortiye  revolutionazy  attempt. 
Amongst  them  were  a  M.  Crorski,  at 
one  time  a  count  and  general  of  ca- 
Tally,  and  the  ex-chieftains  Focht 
and  Chemiloy.  They  usually'  wore 
the  costume  of  the  country,  but  upon 
holidays  the j  donned  European  coats, 
m  crdtr  to  display  the  vestiges  of  the 
erden  tMch  had  once  been  sewed  upon 
them.  A  curious  mstance  of  yanity, 
traceable,  perhaps,  to  a  desire  to  dis- 
tangniflh  themaelyes  £rom  persons 
ccMuleDmed  to  the  same  punishment 
for  ctioiefl  of  a  more  disgraceful 
nature. 

In  the  streets  of  Yekaterinburg,  the 
fint  town  of  importance  after  crossiifg 
the  Aslanboundary,  parties  of  exiles  are 
a  finequent  spectacle ;  the  number  pass- 
ing trough  in  a  year  being  estimated 
atfiye  thousand,  or  about  two-fifths  of 
the  annual  export  of  conyicts  to 
Siberia,  aa  stated  by  Mr  Stepauoy, 
whose  statement,  howeyer,  Mr  Erman 
seems  disposed  to  consider  exagger- 
ated. The  detachments  are  usually 
guarded  by  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  and 
by  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia. 
These  Uralian  Kosaks  are  well  uni- 
fenned,  armed,  and  mounted,  and 
enjoy  the  same  priyileges  as  the 
Kosaks  of  the  Don.  They  are  allowed 
an  immunity  from  eyery  impost,  but 
are  bound  to  deyote  themselves  to 
the  public  sendee.  Touching  the 
Baahkirs,  another  irregular  and  half - 
sayage  miliUai  serving  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Russians  enormous  army,  Mr 
Ennan,  who  made  some  stay  at  Ye- 
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kateiinburg,  the  northern  limit  of 
their  residence,  gives  curious  parti- 
culars. They  are  the  only  aboriginal 
Siberian  tribe  whose  mode  of  life 
regularly  alternates  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  fixed.  Then*  winters  are  passed 
in  permanent  villages  of  wooden  huts, 
erected  usually  upon  the  skirt  of  a 
forest.  But  when  spring  approaches, 
they  collect  their  flocks  and  herds, 
strap  hair  tent-cloths  upon  their 
saddles,  and  are  off  to  the  plains* 
They  appear  to  live  upon  horseback, 
and  are  indolent,  indocile,  and  useless 
out  of  the  saddle.  The  only  thing  the 
men  do,  is  to  drive  home  the  mares  at 
milking-time  ;  all  other  domestic  toil 
is  left  to  the  women.  And  although 
grass  abounds  in  the  summer  pastures, 
hay  is  unknown  amongst  them.  The 
cattle  sustain  life  in  winter  as  best 
they  may,  on  stunted  or  decayed  her- 
bage, sought  under  the  snow  and 
gathered  on  the  dunghills.  Fermented 
mare's  milk  is  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  Bashkirs,  who  live  chiefly  upon 
mutton  and  fish,  and  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  bird-cherry  (^Prunus  padus) 
kneaded  into  a  sort  of  cake.  In  the 
chase  they  make  use  of  hawks,  which 
they  are  particularly  skilful  in  train- 
ing. The  smaller  species  of  these 
birds  are  used  to  take  hares,  whilst 
the  greater  will  strike  foxes,  and  even 
wolves.  The  roving  careless  life  of  the 
Bashku^  possesses  a  peculiar  charm, 
admitted  even  by  the  civilised  Rus- 
sians ;  and  it  is  with  no  good  will  that, 
on  the  return  of  winter,  the  tribes  re- 
enter their  settled  habitations.  ^ ^  They 
approach  them  with  reluctance,  and  be- 
lieve that  Shaltan,  or  the  evil  spirit, 
has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  huts 
that  oppress  them  with  such  a  sense 
of  restraint.  The  men  accordingly 
remain  at  some  distance  from  the 
settlement,  and  send  the  women  for- 
ward, armed  with  staves,  with  which 
they  strike  the  door  of  every  hut, 
uttering  loud  imprecations ;  and  it  is 
not  till  they  have  made  the  rounds 
with  their  noisy  exorcisms,  that  the 
men  ride  forward  at  full  speed  and 
with  terrific  shouts,  to  banish  the 
dreaded  demon  from  his  lurking- 
place."  The  chief  weapon  of  these 
Bedouins  of  the  north  is  the  same 
which  so  forcibly  excited  Captain 
Dalgetty's  risibility  upon  his  visit  to 
the  Children  of  the  Mist.    But  aL- 
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though  in  these  days  of  Paixhaits  and 
percussion,  bows  and  arrows  cer- 
tainly appear  ratlier  anoomlous,  they 
are  by  no  means  contemptible  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Siberian 
tribes.  Of  this  Mr  Erman  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  oonvince 
himself,  especially  when  his  ramble 
northwards  from  Tobolsk  brought 
him  amongst  ihe  Ost3raks  of  the  river 
Obi.  The  ordinary  hunting  weapons 
of  these  people  are  bows  six  feet  long, 
of  very  slight  curve,  and  from  which 
fo«r-leet  arrows  are  discharged  wiUi 
murderous  effect.  Much  practice  and 
strength  are  required  to  draw  these 
bows;  and  our  scientific  traveller, 
who,  not  having  taken  the  necessary 
precaution  of  shielding  live  left  aim 
with  a  piece  of  horn,  from  the  recoil 
of  the  string,  had  been  unable  to 
draw  his  bow  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  arrow's  length,  was  not  a  little 
astounded  to  see  an  Ostyak  pigmy, 
with  sore  eyes  and  a  sickly  aspect, 
send  a  blunt  arrow  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  str&e  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  stem  of  a  larch,  near  its  sum- 
mit, fully  sixty  feet  from  the  grooBd. 
Blunt  arrows,  beaded  witii  flattened 
iron  balls,  are  used  to  kill  sables  and 
squirrels,  that  the  skin  may  not  be 
injured ;  the  sharp  ones  are  a  settler 
for  any  quadroped  the  coimtry  pro- 
duces. 

After  many  davs'  i«nniey  throsgh 
Tatar  villages  of  wooden  hots,  and 
towns  that  aro  little  better,  the  first 
view  of  Tobolisk,  obtained  some  mDes 
before  reaching  the  place,  is  quite  im- 
posing ;  and  the  traveller,  who  might 
thiok  he  had  got  a  few  stages  beyond 
civflisation,  is  cheered  and  encomraged 
by  the  sight  of  cbnrch-towws,  l^ty 
monasteries,  and  well-built  iMnises. 
In  vain  does  he  seek  an  inn.  Such 
things  are  unknown  in  Siberia ;  and, 
if  he  has  no  acqadntaacein  the  town, 
he  must  apply  to  the  police-master, 
who  recommends  him  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  an  inhabitant^  by  whom  he  Is 
made  welcome  during  his  stay,  with- 
out demand  for  remuneration,  al- 
though, if  proffered,  it  will  sometteies 
be  accepted.  La  this  manner  Mr 
Eiman  and  his  companions  were  ac- 
commodated ui  the  upper  storerp'  of  a 
well-Mlt  wooden  house ;  and  here 
their  progress  eastward  was  arrested 
by  the  character  of  the  weather.    It 


was  die  commencement  of  October, 
the  period  of  transition  from  swnmer 
to  winter,  and  the  traveller's  entrance 
into  the  town  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow — "  white 
flies,''    as  the  postilions  adled  the 
flakes,  which  they  beheld  with  much 
pleasure.    Their  satisftw^tton  was  pro- 
bably   owing   to   the   fact  that   in 
Siberia  1^  coldest  part  of  the  year  is 
the  most  favourable  for  travelling, 
a  matter  of  interest  to  people  of 
then*  profession.    But  the  moment  of 
transition,  whilst  the  struggle  lasts 
between  summer  and  winter,  when 
snow  encumbers    the    ground,    and 
frost  has  not  yet  hardened  it,  is  known, 
«s  well  as  the  similar  period  at  the 
close  of  winter,  as  ^*-  the  time  «f  the 
umroading,"  ^spoliing  of  the  roads ;) 
and  the  Bnssians  have  even  manu- 
fiictnred  a  verb  "to  be  mnoadcd-" 
The  snow  obstracts  wheeled  caninges, 
and  forbids  the  use  of  the  sledge ;  and, 
unless  peremptorily  compelled  to  move 
forward,  the  Russian  merohants — the 
most  experienced  of  Siberian  travelleiB 
— await,  in  some  convenient  resting- 
l^aoe,  the  tiaidening  of  the  winter 
road.    From  Mr  Erman^  accomit,  « 
better  place    than   Tobolsk    could 
scarcely  be  found,  inthosewUdregions, 
wherein  to  pass  ti  few  weeks  of  oom- 
polsory  inaction.    Nevertheless,  and 
althougli  cordially  received  by  the 
governor-general,  Velyaminov,  firom 
whom,  and  finym  other  RaBsian  offi- 
cers, he  got  mncii  nseftd  inforaaation, 
onr  traveller  was  Inpatient  to  he  off. 
He  had  a  pet  sdieme  fai  view.    From 
tiievery  commencement  of  thejooniey 
he  had  planned  an  exeorsion  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi,  witiiin  the  Arctic 
cwcle.    To  this  he  was  partly  induced 
hy  tiie  desire  of  tracing  certain  mag- 
neticlhies,  and  partly  by  *Hhe  alimnng 
prospect  of  enjoying,  on  the  norAem 
part  of  the  Obi,  the  first  rawfisturbed 
mteroourse  with  the  aboriginal  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,  where  they  *re 
little  changed  by  foreign  faiflucnoe.' 
Accordingly,  towardstliemiddleofNo- 
vember,  the  driftingice  upon  thelrtuish 
having  united  into  a  solid  sheet,  Mr 
Ermanjoyfollymadeflnal  preparations 

for  his  journey  to  Obdorsk.  Tbeywero 
few,  and  soon  comj^eted.  A  Kosak 
guide  and  interpreter,  «  to  dress,  a 
copper  kettle,  bread  amd  ham,  salted 
sahnon  and  caviar,  wore  stowed  in  a 


tmBfUB  of  aledgw,  <me  0f  whidh  waa 
B^  enough  to  be  dnmai  bj  dogs  or 
reiiideer.  It  was  held  advisable  also 
to  take  <mt  a  fresh  pajssport,  aigiied 
by  the  gOTemor  of  Tobolsk,  in  lieu  of 
dM  one  delivered  at  St  Petersburg, 
fcr,  in  places  &r  removed  from  the 
guest  toad  acFOSs  Siberia,  people  have 
coBfnsed  and  indistinct  notions  of  the 
power  which  isBiies  from  l^e  capital 
«f  the  empire.  The  larger  sledge  was 
provided  witli  otvddi  or  goides — two 
atnmg  bus  piaoed  lengthwa^ys  on 
dtber  side  the  carriage  to  prevent  an 
ipset.  ^  Towards  tl^  end  of  wintec, 
Ifae  saow-wajs,  which  are  constantly 
tnEveHed  npoo,  ha;ve  an  undidatiDg 
mahety  like  tiiat  of  a  stormjsea,  and 
9LV«  the  sledge  a  motion  so  like  that 
of  a  sfa^  tossed  on  the  waves,  that 
tsmf^BoB  anoBed  to  it  often  grow  sea- 
sick on  the  road,  and  the  nseof  otv6di 
■  a  very  neoeesaiy  precantion." 
laoan  travelling:,  deUghtliill^  rapid, 
has  many  drawbacks.  Upon  the  log- 
foad&r  (fivmed  of  tree-tnmks,)  the 
ndeat  and  iao^aant  jolting  is  said  to 
hapfe  even  worse  effects  tium  the  ex- 
ceerivB  nndalatioiiB  of  the  sledge. 
Jifter  a  fcw  years,  it  not  only  brings 
OB  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  menUd 
teohies  of  the  Bnsstan  postilions^ 
hnt  also  oooaaions  spinal  dbease,  to 
snch  an  CKtent  as  to  have  obtained 
Air  tiioae  roads  the  significant  name 
ef  spae-crnshers. 

C>n  the  22d  November,  when  Mr 
finnan  began  his  slide  northwards, 
tndle  had  not  yet  given  the  road  that 
wavy  conllgnration  so  nncomfbrtahle 
to  tiie  Mlions  fraveUer.  The  post 
from  Tbbolsk  to  Beresov  had  made 
hvt  one  jonsney  on  the  winter-track, 
and  the  sledges  glided  rapidly  and 
smoothly  on  &e  idmost  virgin  snow- 
way.  Beyond  Tngaiova,  a  village 
140  miles  from  ToboldL,they  travelled 
«■  the  frrwen  Irtdsh,  and  frequently 
passed  the  self-acting  machinery  nsed 
ftr  tiie  winter  Miing.  This  consists 
of  a  strong  pole  in  an  indiaed  position, 
wifli  its  lower  extremity  frozen  fast  in 
Ike  ice.  *^  At  the  npper  end  of  this 
polB  was  a  continnation  made  of 
anitdies,  which,  bending  down,  reach- 
ed to  tiie  snrfhce  of  the  ice :  at  that 
pofait  was  a  h(Ae  Ihrongh  wnioh  was 
Itt  down  the  hook  and  line.  The 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen 
bent  down  more  or-less  accordhig  as 
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the  bait  is  stiJQ  mxtonched,  or  as  a  fish 
polling  at  it  has  freed  a  dieck  put  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  rod,  and  is  thus, 
in  consequence  of  its  own  efforts, 
drawn  nearer  to  the  sor&oe  of  the 
water."  The  ingenuity  of  this  con- 
trivanoe  would  avail  little,  however, 
were  not  means  fonnd  of  rousing  the 
sleei^  stnrgeon  from  their  winter 
slnmbere.  They  lie  in  muddy  hollows 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  quite  motion- 
less, and  clustered  together  for  the 
safe»  of  wannth.  To  awaken  them, 
hard  balls  of  clay,  healed  in  the  fire, 
are  tlirown  from  time  to  time  into  the 
water,  below  the  line.  Driven  fr>om 
tiiebr  resting-place,  they  swim  up 
stream,  according  to  their  custom,  and 
come  upon  the  bait.  This  mode  of 
fishingis  very  productive.  Fistiing,  of 
<me  Imid  or  other,  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ostyaks,  in  the  heart 
of  whose  country,  oflter  three  or  four 
days*  journey,  Mr  Erman  found  him- 
aell  The  rivers  abound  with  excel- 
lent fish — eels,  espedaily,  being  very 
abundant,  but  not  much  eaten,  al- 
though thfflr  skms  are  in  great  request 
as  window-panes.  These  are  rubbed 
with  frit,  to  make  them  more  trans- 
parent, but  there  are  small  roundish 
swellings  in  the  skin  which  refract  and 
confound  the  rays  of  light.  '  A  better 
substitute  for  glass  is  a  flake  of  ice, 
used  by  the  Sosnovian  Ostyaks,  a 
tribe  further  north.  The  flakes  are 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  are  propped 
from  without  by  a  pole,  whose  lower 
end  beans  obliquely  against  theground. 
The  fire,  kept  burning  in  the  hut, 
thaws  the  inner  surface  of  the  ice, 
rendering  it  smooth  as  a  mirror.  A 
whiter  and  brighter  light  penetrates 
thivagfa  these  windows  than  through 
the  fish-skins,  which  the  Sosnovians 
use  for  boots,  and  even  f(»r  clothes. 
Strong  and  air-*tight,  and  well  rubbed 
with  fat,  they  are  almost  as  warm  as 
fur,  and  better  against  the  wet. 

The  commencement  of  a  fishing 
season  or  expedition  is  celebrated  by 
the  Osty£^  with  all  manner  of 
queer  saturnalia.  Although  nomi- 
nally Christians,  and  accustomed  to 
attend  churcih  once  a-year,  they  are 
very  heathenish  in  some  of  their 
rites  and  oeremomes,  and  make  a 
strange  jumble  of  their  bid  supersti- 
tions and  their  new  faith.  The  priests 
do  not  invariably  sat  them  a  good 
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example.  '*  Our  Russian  infonnant 
complained  bitterly  of  the  priest  in  his 
neighbonrhood,  who  came  into  the  yil- 
lage  on  holidays  so  drnnk,  that  the  con- 
gregation assembled  to  no  purpose.'' 
With  such  pastors,  no  wonder  if  the 
sheep  cleave  to  some  of  their  ancient 
usages.  Those  who  are  departing  on 
an  expedition,  slaughter  a  tame  animal, 
and  smear  their  faces  with  its  blood,  ac- 
companying the  sacrifice  with  a  carou- 
sal. In  one  village  Mr  Erman  found 
the  huts  remarkably  empty,  and  was 
told  that  the  men  had  just  gone  a- 
fishing,  and  that  their  wives  were 
drinking  brandy  in  the  kabak  or 
public-house.  The  sale  of  spirits  in 
Siberia,  as  in  all  the  Russian  do- 
minions, is  a  government  monopoly, 
and  brandy  is  only  to  be  had  in  cer- 
tain houses,  to  whose  keepers  the 
privilege  is  farmed.  In  a  small  dark 
room,  scarcely  ten  paces  wide,  Mr 
Erman  found  ten  or  twelve  Ostyak 
dames  clustered  round  the  bottle,  and 
benevolently  drunk.  His  account  of 
their  maudUn  state  is  amufflngly  grave 
and  sentimental.  ^*  A  number  of  short 
corpulent  figures,  with  black  sparkling 
eyes,  could  be  just  seen,  moving  and 
mingling  together,  in  the  narrow 
space.  They  all  talked  with  anima- 
tion, and  with  remarkably  delicate 
voices,  which  now  gave  expression 
only  to  soft  and  joyous  emotions. 
They  embraced,  one  after  the  other, 
the  Yamschik,  who  entered  with  us ; 
and  their  soft  voices,  now  almost 
whining,  seemed  attuned,  not  so  much 
to  words  of  old  acquaintance,  as  to  the 
endearments  of  young  and  growing 
love."  The  ladies  having  emptied 
their  purses  without  quendblng  their 
thirst,  the  good-natured  German,  who 
observed  that  **  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing had  but  just  risen  to  its  highest 
pitch,"  opened  them  a  credit  with  the 
kabak -keeper.  "  They  now  took 
especial  pains  to  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  the  European  treat,  by 
good  Christian  observance.  Devout 
Kussians  are  in  the  habit  of  nentralis- 
ipg  the  Satanic  operation  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  right  hand,  intended  to  describe 
the  cross,  or  by  a  softly-ejaculated 
prayer,  or  merely  by  blowing  the 
breath  upon  the  glass.  But  the  good- 
humoured  Ostyaks,  novices  in  Chris- 
tian prayer  as  in  drinking,  made  the 


sign  of  the  cross  to  such  an  extent,  so 
slowly  and  with  such  deep  bowing  of 
the  body,  as  would  be  required  by  the 
church  only  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions." 

Although  much  engrossed  by  fish- 
ing, the  Ostyaks  do  not  neglect  the 
chase.  Their  thick  woods  abound  in 
the  better  kinds  of  fur  animals,  and 
the  annual  tribute  of  two  sable  skins, 
payable  by  each  fanuly  to  the  Russian 
government,  is  not  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  is  seldom  found  necessary 
to  pay  an  equivalent  in  other  skins. 
Although  quite  the  beginning  of 
winter,  Mr  Erman's  host,  in  an 
Ostyak  village,  showed  him  a  fine 
sable  skui,  which  he  kept  in  a  strong 
box,  like  a  treasure,  concealed  in  a 
comer  of  his  dwelling.  Its  value 
was  diminished  by  a  yellowish  tinge, 
ascribed  to  the  animal's  having  lived 
in  a  wood  where  there  was  too  much 
light.  Besides  sable  and  squirrel,  the 
reindeer,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  and  the 
elk,  are  objects  of  chase.  Mr  Ennan 
tried  to  get  at  the  fact  of  the  enmity 
said  to  existbetween  the  two  latter  ani- 
mals. The  reply  to  his  inquiries  was 
the  old  story  current  in  Europe — ^how 
the  glutton  leaps  fiK>m  a  branch  on  the 
elk's  neck,  and  keeps  his  seat  tiU  the 
death  of  his  steed.  No  one,  however, 
had  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind :  it  was 
matter  of  tradition,  handed  down  from 
their  dead  fathers.  The  ermine  is 
taken  in  traps.  The  fox  is  in  great 
variety,  the  most  esteemed  being  the 
crossed  stone  fox,  whose  colour  is 
partly  a  grayish  yellow,  partly  white, 
so  distributed  that  the  grayish  parts 
unite  prettily  to  form  a  cross,  one  bar 
of  which  extends  along  the  back, 
whilst  the  other  stretches  obliquely 
down  the  middle  ribs  to  the  belly. 
The  fur  of  this  animal  is  greatly  priz- 
ed by  the  Russian  clergy,  for  whom 
pelisses,  covered  with  natural  ciossesy 
are  made  from  it.  The  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Beresov  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Siberian  beaver,  hunted  not 
for  the  fur  but  for  the  precious  casto- 
reum  or  beaver-stone,  to  which  such 
great  medical  virtues  are  ascribed. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
many to  obtain  f)rom  the  beavers  of 
that  country  a  product  which  might 
replace  that  of  Siberia;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  fine  qualify  is  only  to  be 
had  in  the  far  north,  where,  as  Mr 
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Emun  fandfblly  obseires,  nature 
scatters  animal  perinmes  in  place  of 
fragrant  flowenu  ^^The  Kosaks  and 
RBBsian  traders  have  exalted  the 
beaTer-stone  into  a  panacea.  .  .  . 
To  th«  sentence,  ^  God  arose,  and 
<mr  enemies  were  scattered,'  the 
Siberians  add,  very  characteristicallj, 
the  apocryphal  interpolation,  ^and 
we  are  free  from  headache.'  To  en- 
sare  this  most  desirable  condition, 
ereiy  one  has  reconrse,  at  home  or  on 
ha  traTels,  and  with  the  firmest  faith, 
to  two  medicines,  and  only  two,  viz., 
beaTer-stone,  or  beaYer- efflux,  as  it  is 
here  called,  and  sal-ammoniac."  From 
the  strength  of  the  castoreum,  the 
Siberians  infer  that  other  parts  of  the 
ammal  mnst  possess  peculiar  yirtnes. 
Gooty  sweliinga  are  said  to  subside 
rapidly  when  mbbed  with  the  fat, 
and  the  bearer's  teeth  are  popularly 
betjeved  to  cnre  toothach. 

The  beaver  is  the  only  fur  animal 
in  tibese  latitudes  that  does  not  change 
its  colour  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  circum- 
atanoe,  that  in  winter  it  dwells  wholly 
in  te  water,  thus  enjoying  a  compara- 
tively  eqnable  temperature.  In  the 
rirer  Obi,  at  Beresov,  the  water  does 
■ot  nsnaliy  freeze  below  the  depth  of 
finr  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  beaver 
always  has  two  entrances  to  his  dwell- 
mg,  one  high  on  the  bank  above  the 
stmm,  the  other  below  the  freezing 
VamL  The  architectural  and  wood- 
catting  habits  of  the  animal  are  the 
same  here  as  in  America;  bat  two 
assertions,  new  to  Mr  Erman,  were 
made  respecting  it  by  the  Beresov 
fannten.  He  was  assured  that 
'*  among  leavers,  as  with  bees  and 
men,  there  are  distinctions  of  raidcs ; 
eadi  chief  keeping  a  number  of  la- 
bomera,  the  toils  of  which  he  oversees 
and  directs  without  taking  part  in 
them ;  and,  again,  it  was  stated  that 
the  contents  of  the  castoreum  bags  de- 
pend  on  the  moon."  It  was  impos- 
BiUe  to  verify  the  veracity  of  these 
two  statements.  As  regards  the 
Bo<m's  influence,  however,  there  is 
gnmnd  for  a  suspicion  that  its  advan- 
tages are  rather  felt  by  the  hunter, 
than  essential  to  the  virtues  of  the 
drug.  Full  moon  is  mdntidned,  both 
by  Ostyaks  and  Russians,  to  be  the 
|nx)idtioas  time. 


The  most  northern  tribe  of  Ostyaks, 
who  dweU  between  the  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenisei,  surpass  their  southern  neigh- 
bours in  venatorial  skill,  as  they,  In 
their  turn,  are  surpassed  by  the 
Samoyedes,  who  live  m  the  northern- 
most regions  of  Siberia.  The  men  of 
the  Yenisei  kill  wolves,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  long  soft  hair,  are 
reckoned  greatly  superior  to  the  forest 
and  steppe  wolves  of  middle  Siberia. 
They  are  also  famed  for  their  dexte- 
rity in  killing  and  capturing  reindeer. 
"Tying  leathern  cords  between  the 
tops  of  the  antlers  of  their  tame  deer, 
they  turn  the  animals  loose,  one  by 
one,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wild 
herd :  these  do  not  fail  to  attack  the 
strangers,  and  their  antlers  becoming 
entangled  in  the  cords  during  the  con- 
test, they  are  held  fast  by  the  tame 
deer  till  the  men  arrive.  These 
Ostyaks  know  also  how  to  plant 
spring-bows,  which  send  the  arrow 
against  the  animal's  breast."  Bat 
the  Samoyedes,  besides  these  ordinary 
artifices,  have  other  and  ingenious 
ways,  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  en- 
snaring and  slaying  the  brute  creation, 
by  putting  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  on  an  equality  with  the  ani- 
mals pursued,  going  on  all-fours,  and 
imitating  them  in  voice  and  clothing. 
The  Polar  bear  is  a  common  victim  to 
their  canning  devices,  and  even  to 
their  open  attacks ;  for  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  formidabib 
beast  makes  them  regard  him  as  an 
easy  prey.  "  The  Samoyedes  assert 
that  the  white  bear  far  exceeds  the 
black  bear  in  ferocity  and  strength, 
whilst  fully  equal  to  it  in  cunning ;  yet, 
owing  to  his  unwieldiness,  they  en- 
counter it  without  fear,  and  always 
reckon  on  victory  as  certain.  A  man 
will  often  gosinglyagainst  aPolarbear, 
eight  feet  long,  without  any  other 
weapon  than  his  knife,  which  he  fast- 
ens to  the  end  of  a  pole.  In  spring  and 
autumn  these  animals  are  found  upon 
the  ice,  near  the  hole  whence  the  seals 
come  forth  to  breathe.  There  the 
bear  covers  himself  up  with  snow, 
facing  the  hole,  and  with  one  paw 
stretched  into  the  water."  The  Sa- 
moyede  seal-hunters  imitate  the  bears, 
and  when  the  seal  walks  out  upon  the 
ice,  they  shove  a  board  over  the  hole 
and  capture  the  phoca.      Concerning 
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the  bear  the  Ostyakd  entertain  pecn-  set  t^  a  hideons  howling,  by  way  of 

liar  notions,  yiewing  it  with  a  sort  of  claiming  their  daily  meal,  consistiiig 

saperstitioos  respect.    "  A  member  of  invariably  of  fish,  which,  for  them  as 

the  court  of  justice  told  me  that^  in  well  as  for  their  owners*  consumptioSy 


suits  between  Russians  and  Ostyaks, 
it  is  still  the  custom  here  (at  Beresov) 
to  bring  into  court  the  head  of  a  bear, 
and  that  this  animal,  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  omniscient,  is  there  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  witness  by  the  OstyalcB. 


is  first  dried  in  the  sun  aad  then 
pounded,  bones  and  all.  Except  this 
evenhig  cono6i*t,  a  bark  or  a  cry  la 
rarely  uttered  by  these  dogs,  unless  at 
first  starting  when  yoked  to  tiie  sledge^, 
or  on  coming  across  a  reindeer  team 


In  swearing  they  make  the  gesture  oi    upon  the  road.    Hydrophobia  would 


eating,  and  call  upon  the  bear  to  devour 
them  in  like  manner  if  they  do  not  tell 
the  truth."  Some  similar  reverence 
for  Bruin  exists,  we  bdieve,  amongst 
certain  North  .Aonerican  tribes. 

The  draught^dogs,  so  faithful  and 
useful  to  the  northern  Siberians,  <^n 
receive  but  sourvy  treatment  at  their 
masters*  hands.  The  Ostyaks,  who 
are  honesty  personified^  and  who 
laugh  at  the  common  European  pre- 
cautions of  locking  up  valuables  and 
boltuag  doors,  cannot  endure  the  pre- 
datory propensities  of  their  canine 
allies,  and  fly  into  a  passion  whenever 


be  a  terrible  scourge  in  l^s  dog-dis- 
trict, but  the  disease  is  fortunately- 
unknown  there.  Steller  has  stated 
the  same  thing  of  the  dogs  of  Kaas- 
chatka,  aad  Mr  Erman  concludes  that 
the  malady  is  a  result  of  tiie  European 
systemitf  living  in  towns.  Andastbe 
l^berian  dogs  are  so  very  moderately 
fed,  he  mfers  that  excess,  not  want, 
generates  the  morbid  habit.  We  axe 
inclined  to  attribute  more  importaBiee 
to  the  quality  than  to  tiie  quantity  of 
the  food.  A  fish  diet  may  be  mor& 
condacive  to  a  wholesome  state  of  the 
animals'  blood  than  the  masses  oT 


an   unlucky  dog  sneaks   into   theur  horse-flesh,  paoadi.,  and  other  rank 

dwelling  in  search  of  warmth  or  food,  and  unclean  o^  commonly  given  to- 

The  poor  brute  is  immediately  a  marie  dogs  in  Europe,  and  especially  ia 

for  the  blows  and  kicks  of  every  body  England,  where  the  eamivoroas  addic- 

present,  the  storm  of  abuse  being  tions  of  the  bipeds  indoce  a  belief  ui 

justified  by  the  cunning  and  greedi-  the  propriety  of  nnUmitod  flesh-fi3ed«- 


ness  of  its  object,  who,  if  allowed  to 
abide  in.  the  house,  would  soon  reduce 
its  inmates  to  short  commons.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  the  dogs'  voracity, 
however ;  for,  according  to  Mr  Erman's 
account,  they  are  considerably  more 
than  half-starved,  and  are  rarely  ad- 
mitted to  the  fire  to  be  fed,  save  when 
they  return  weary  and  distressed  from 
a  long  journey.  Severe  as  is  the  cold 
in  those  regions,  protection  from  it  is 
not  essential  to  the  existence,  or  even 
to  the  health  of  these  hardy  dogs. 
They  sleep  outside  the  houses,  in  holes 
which  they  thaw  in  the  snow  by  their 
own  warmth.  At  Obdorsk,  where 
there  are  no  pastures,  and  conse- 
quently no  horses,  four  hundred  dogs 
are  kept  by  sixty  inhabitants,  and  each 
of  them  is  cstimatedtodi'awfive  poods' 
(two  hundred  pounds)  weight  in  the 
loaded  sledge.  About  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  tiiese  four  hundred  brutes 


ing  for  qoadrupeds. 

The  large  annual  importation  ef 
exilefty  tibe  system  of  conscription, 
and  the  advantages  offisred  to  paUic 
officers  volnnteering  for  Siberian  ser- 
vice, am  the  most  impiEMtant  and 
efficacions  measures  by  which  Bonia 
proceeds  gtadualiy  but  steadily  witli 
the  odonisation  and  civilisation:  of 
h«r  Asiatic  domimons*  The  ecm*- 
scripta  are  sometimea  dram,  mat 
only  firom  Tobol^,  but  from  the  m*> 
motest  parts  of  Siberia,  and  tiie  tern 
of  military  service  being  twenty-eigfai 
yean,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  soudl 
proportion  retom  to  theur  aativo  vil- 
lages. Those  who  do  are  looked  up 
to  as  (»«cle8  by  their  oeuntrynea. 
They  are  obyeots  of  pride  to  tiieir 
families  and  of  respect  to  every  body 
else ;  the  place  of  hcmonr  is  theire  liy 
righty  and  they  are  addressed  by  the 
titie  of  MastTBT  Soldier.^    The  feny 


*  Ghspodtn  Shtjimh    Gospodin  is  equivalent  to  the  Ffenoh  MVmflieur  or  9ei£^ 
aenr,  and  Slqjiym  means  Iltenlly  one  who  has  served  in  the  army. 
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of  the  IftoiBh,  by  Tobolfik,  whose 
passage  10  oonsideffed  the  symbol  of 
poliucil  demth  to  the  nnmeroas  exiles 
wbo  eadbi   year  ooas  ii — b^tows  a 
Btep  of  raak  on  all  pnblic  servaDts 
ofienng  theaeeives  for  doty  in  Sihe- 
m  Proper.     The  passion  for  rank, 
stronger  in  Bossia  than  in  any  other 
ooontry^  driTOs  hosts  of  offioers  across 
this  important  boandary ;  but  as  they 
are  not  obliged  to  remain  more  than 
three   years,  most  of  them   retacn 
home  at  the  end  of  that  time.    Far 
to    St    Petersborg  than  the 
frontier,  civilisation  is  still  at 
a  xeiy  low  ebb  amongst  the  aborigi<* 
sal  tnbcB.    Close  to  Nijni  Novgorod, 
mud  within  a  very  short -distaoee  of 
Moacow^  tiie  prevailing   population 
oomaiata  ef  Cheremissea    and  Gha- 
Taahea,  two  tribes  many  of  whose 
castvmis  are  nearly  aa  barbarons^  as 
tbes'  names.     Those  people  are  shy 
aad  tioud^    very  slow  in  acquiring 
mdaatiioas  habits,  and  addicted  to 
SBidiy  pcacticea  stamping  them  as 
semi-aavaffBa.     In  some  j^aces  they 
cUng    to    paganism,    and    ofler   np 
koniad    beasts,    fruit,    and    vege- 
tables to  their  varions  deities.    The 
Chuvash  ladiea  wear  a  sort  of  bustle 
af  aheet  copper,  hanging  from  the 
pxdle  backwards  over  the  hips,  and 
teving  appended  to  it  all  manner  of 
metal  omamenta,  making  a  perpetual 
datter  in  walking.    But  these  tribes 
are  the  pink  of  refinement  by  eom- 
parison  with  those  in  the  northern 
pertionof  theMusoovite  empire, — with 
tin  Osty^cs,  who  eat  out  of  the  same 
trough  witii  their  dogs,  or  with  the 
CflSDoyedes  who  tear  with  their  teetit, 
aad  swallow  with  infinite  reDah,  huge 
lamps  of  raw  and  reeking  flesh.    The 
womeaof  the  latfterpeople  wear,  as  their 
JaToniite  decoration,  (certainly  no  in- 
appropriate   one)    a  glutton's   tail, 
hanging  down  the  back  of  their  pelisse. 
Their  Inir  is  plaited  in  tails,  to  which 
all  manner  of  lumber,  brass  and  iron 
rings,  and  rusty  mosket-locks,  are 
attadied.      Mr  £nnan's  account  of 
■"life  ID  the  Chum''  (the  akin  tent 
of  the  Samoyedes)  ia  quaint   Mid 
gEsphic. 

^  The  reindeer  oaif^  which  we  had 
|ot  on  the  way,  vraa  killed  and  out  up 
m  front  of  the  tent  a  few  minutea 
after  onr  arrivaU  The  men-  now 
hroag^t  the  bleeding  flesh  into  the 


tenti  and  began  devouring  it  imme* 
diately,  quite  raw,  with  the  heartiest 
appetite.  The  old  man  was  satisfied 
with  sucking  the  brain  from  the  head, 
whilst  each  of  our  yoonger  comrades 
gpaawed  away  at  a  limb  of  the  animal, 
even  to  ^e  bone.  They  laughed  at 
the  amazement  which  my  good- 
hnmoured  Esthonian  attendant  ex- 
pressed at  their  blood*stained  faces ; 
and  when  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, tiirough  the  interpreter,  that 
they  were  no  better  than  wolves,  they 
seemed  quite  unprepared  for  such 
reproof;  replying  gravely,  that  they 
were  at  the  same  time  no  worse 
than  th^  wolves,  since  they  shared 
honestly  with  them,  and  left  the  bones 
and  some  scraps  of  flesh  merely  for 
their  sake."  In  this  same  tent  there 
was  a  little  monster  of  a  boy  named 
Peina,  whom  one  reads  of  with  a  sort 
of  shudder,  and  with  a  strong  snspi* 
cion  that  the  creatnre  was  not  canny. 
Mr  Erman  himself  seems  to  write  of 
him  with  peculiar  reserve,  stating 
facts,  but  evidently  unwilling  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  exact  natnre  of 
the  beast.  Peina,  who  had  first-rate 
masticators,  got  his  share  of  the  raw 
meat,  which  did  not  prevent  his 
drawing  on  his  mother's  lacteal  re- 
sources, and  thumping  her  brutally 
till  she  honoured  the  draft,  or 
handed  him  the  pot-ladle,  with  which 
he  supped  scalding  porridge  to  his 
great  internal  contentment.  The 
travellers'  bread,  although  frozen 
hard  and  not  easy  eating  for  adult 
jaws,,  disappeared  by  wholesale  with- 
in those  of  Peina.  At  night  the 
anomalous  urchin  was  laid  naked  in 
a  canoe-shaped  basket,  and  covered 
up  so  thickly  with  furs  that  his  cries 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  In  the  morning  his 
mother  took  him  from  his  bed  and 
set  him  up,  still  naked,  before  the  firo 
to  warm  himself.  Sugar,  when  first 
presrated  to  him,  he  called  snow,  and 
threw  away,  but  when  once  he  had 
tasted  the  dainty^  his  demands  for  it 
were  unceasing  and  peremptory. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  uncom- 
fortable and  uncleanly  peculiarities  of 
tiie  Samoyedes,  both  young  and  old, 
we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  Mr 
Erman's  interpreter  conceived  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  their  society,  and  so 
managed  matters  that  one  morning. 
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whilst  the  man  of  science  was  bnsj 
measoring  a  base-line  to  ascertain 
the  heights  of  some  mountains,  his 
Samoyede  companions  suddenly  dis- 
appeared with  their  tent  and  their 
reindeer,  leaving  him  with  three  ill- 
equipped  sledges  and  a  few  Ostyak 
attendants,  and  with  no  choice  but  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Obdorsk,  whence  he  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  Tobolsk.  There  he 
passed  his  Christmas,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  journey ;  but  this  time  in  a 
southerly  direction.  After  having 
penetrated  to  sixty- seven  degrees 
north,  the  region  of  eternal  frost,  he 
struck  southwards  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Land*s  End,  making  a  dip  into 
China,  which  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  chapters  in  his  book. 

Irkutsk,  the  last  town  of  importance 
north  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  consists 
of  nineteen  hundred  houses,  fifty  being 
of  brick,  and  the  remainder  of  wood, 
and  is  probably  the  cheapest  place  in 
the  civilised  world  as  regards  articles 
of  food.  We  say  * '  civilised,"  because, 
although  situate  in  a  barbarous  region, 
and  possessing  a  population  of  a  very 
motley  character,  the  town  has  much 
that  is  European  in  its  aspect  and 
usages.  It  possesses  an  exchange, 
government  factories,  where  newly- 
arrived  convicts  are  employed,  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  handsome  parade-ground.  In  the 
market,  formed  of  wooden  booths,  the 
stores  of  food  were  enormous.  Beef 
cost  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  of 
flour  one  penny  would  purchase  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  pounds ;  partridges 
and  heathfowl  were  sold  at  five 
farthings  a-piece.  But  we  are  in 
haste  to  get  amongst  the  Celestials. 
First  comes  a  gallop  across  More 
Baikal,  a  large  lake  just  beyond 
Irkutsk,  on  which  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment muntains  an  armed  flotilla. 
This  gallop  is  a  fine  bit  of  helter- 
skelter,  over  ice  brilliant  as  glass. 
"  There  was  no  snow  upon  the  ice,  so 
that  its  surface  shone  IDce  a  polished 
mirror  in  the  moonlight.  The  horses 
that  were  put  under  our  sledges  in 
Kadilnaya  had  to  be  held  on  each  side 
till  the  very  moment  of  starting,  when 
they  broke  at  once  into  full  gallop, 
which  they  kept  up  till  we  landed  on 
the  further  shore.  We  completed 
seven  German  miles  in  two  hours  and 


a  quarter,  undoubtedly  the  most  ex- 
traordinary as   well    as   the    most 
speedy  stage  upon  any  route  in  Russia." 
Thence,  onwards  to  the  frontier  line. 
*'  We  followed  the  crowd  that  pressed 
forward  towards  a  narrow  door  in  the 
front  of  a    long   wooden  building. 
This  admitted  us  into  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  a  Russian  warehonse.  A  cor  • 
responding  door,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
this  court,  opens  just  npon  a  wooden 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  bar- 
rier of  China.     In  this  there  is  a 
wide   portal,   ornamented   with  pil- 
lars,   and  '  displaying    the    Rnasian 
eagle  above  it,  along  with  the  cipher 
of  the  reigning  emperor,    Nicholas 
the  First,  by  whom  it  was  erected." 
On  passing  through  this  gate,  the 
change  is  immediate  and  striking, — 
from  Russian  sobriety  of  aspect  and 
hue  to  the  gaudy  finery  of  China. 
Maimachen,  the  name  of  the  Chinese 
town  visited  by  Mr  Erman,  has  a  very 
masquerading  air  to  a  European  eye. 
The  walls  on  either  side  of  the  streets 
do  not  look  like  house  walls,  the  roofs 
being  flat  and  invisible  from  the  street. 
"  Indeed,  they  are  nearly  altogether 
concealed  by  the  gay-ooloured^  paper 
lanterns  and  flags,  with  inscriptions 
on  them,  hung  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  way.    Cords,  with  similar  scrolls 
and  lanterns,  are  likewise  stretched 
from  roof  to  roof  across  the  street. 
These  dazzling  decorations  stand  out 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  dull  yellow 
of  the  ground  and  waUs.   In  the  open 
crossings  of  the  streets,  which  inter- 
sect  each  other  at  right  an^es,  stood 
enormous  chafing-dishes  of  cast-iron, 
like  basins,  upon  a  slender  pedestal 
four  feet  in  height.    The  benches  by 
which  they  were   surrounded  were 
occupied  by  tea-drinkers,   who  sat 
smoking  from  the  little  pipes  they 
carrr  at  thehr  girdles,    whilst  their 
kettles  boiled  at  the  common  fire.' 
Mr  Erman  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
on  the  frontier  at  the  period  of  the 
CUnese  festival  of  the  White  Moon, 
which  is  in  fact  the  celebration  of  the 
new-year,    and   he    had    the    still 
greater  luck  to  be  invited  to  share 
in  it  at  Maimachen.    He  found  the 
town  in  its  gayest  costume.    The  ex- 
penditure of  flags  and  lanterns  was 
prodigious.    The  scrolls  usually  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  families  be- 
fore whose,  houses  they  were  hung  out, 
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eoopled  with  words  of  auspicious  im- 
port, as  gladness,  riches.  Wisdom,  &c. 
There  was  »  great  firing  of  crackers 
and  rockets,  partly  to  celebrate  the 
daj,  bat  chiefly  in  honour  of  the 
goeats.  Before  dinner  the  latter  were 
diTerted  bj  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion. Maimachen  boasts  a  regular 
onapanj  of  actors,  and  npon  this 
fjtMt  oeeaaon  they  did  their  best. 
Their  orchestra  was  of  a  rather  yiolent 
deseriptiofi,  consisting  of  ^^  wooden 
dziDBS,  shaped  like  casks,  brass  cym- 
bals, and  plates  €i  the  same  metal, 
or  ffosgs,  held  by  a  string  and  beaten 
with  knockers,  and  wooden  truncheons, 
of  different  sizes,  which  they  used  as 
castanets."  There  were  no  actresses ; 
but  the  deficiency  was  not  to  be  de- 
tected, the  yonnger  and  more  delicate 
HMD  personating  women  to  the  life  by 
the  aid  of  wigs  and  long  tresses  of 
biaek  hair,  bat  especially  by  curls 
pressed  flat  npon  the  forehead.  Masks 
were  not  osed,  but  paint  was  in  abnn- 
dsaee ;  in  sonae  cases  with  a  yiew  to 
reptesent  spectacles,  mustachios,  &c. ; 
in  othero  to  conceal  the  human  features, 
or  give  them  a  monstrous  aspect.  ^^One 
fiioe  was  oovered  with  coloured  rays, 
issoing  firom  the  mouth.  The  same 
actor  had  also  a  feather  on  his  head — 
in  Chinese  comedy  the  conventional 
mark  of  a  ghost  or  apparition.  An- 
other wore  a  golden  helmet,  which 
ooBstitated  him  a  warrior.  Several 
kept  beating  themselves  incessantly 
on  the  hip  with  a  cane,  and  by  so 
doing  intimated  that  they  were  on 
hors^Mck.'^  The  play  itself  was  more 
like  a  game  of  romps  than  any  regular 
drsmatic  representation.  Little  was 
said;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  deal  of  dancing,  drumming,  and 
naming  about.  Mr  Erman  could  make 
neitfaer  head  nor  tail  of  the  proceed- 
ings. By  way  of  experiment,  how- 
ever, he  made  some  tender  gestures 
to  one  of  the  pseudo-ladies,  who  ac- 
knowledged them  in  the  most  amiable 
mamer,  and  after  that  the  horsemen 
withoat  hoKses  paid  him  much  atten- 
tioB,  pointing  with  their  sticks  to  his 
spectades,  and  trying  to  touch  them 
as  tJtaj  passed.  All  this  greatly  di- 
verted the  Mongol  audience,  evidently 
delighted  to  see  a  real  counterpart  to 
the  painted  spectacles  of  some  of  the 
aetOTB. 
The  play  over,  Mr  Erman  and  the 


other  guests,  preceded  by  the  uproari** 
ous  orchestra,  marbhed  off  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  the  sarguchei  or  chief 
officer  of  Maimachen.  This  gentle- 
man, a  tall,  thin  person  of  stem  coun- 
tenance, dressed  in  gray  velvet,  had  a 
white  button  on  the  crown  of  his 
black  felt  hat,  indicating  his  rank,  and 
a  chalcedony  ring,  an  inch  wide,  upon 
his  right-hand  thumb,  this  being  a 
mark  of  official  dignity.  ''  His  nails," 
says  our  traveller,  ^^  did  not  extend 
above  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  his  personid  vanity  being 
in  this  respect  subdued,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  man  of  sober  mind  and 
mature  years."  The  man  of  short 
nails  and  sober  mind  was  exceeding 
hospitable,  welcomed  his  guests  in  a 
soft  and  sonorous  voice,  and  sat  down 
with  them  to  dinner  at  tables  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth.  The  regale  that 
followed  might  have^  caused  a  Euro- 
pean die/  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires 
from  sheer  envy.  It  began,  oddly 
enough,  with  fndts,  sweetmeats,  and 
tea.  These  discussed,  a  piece  of  fine 
paper,  for  a  napkin,  and  a  pair  of 
ivory  chopsticks,  were  laid  before  each 
guest,  and  the  tables,  which  were  six 
feet  wide,  were  covered  over  thickly 
with  small  porcelain  plates  full  of  all 
manner  of  complicated  edibles.  Fat 
abounded  in  the  dressing,  to  neutralise 
which  weak  vinegar  was  used.  The 
first  series  of  saucers  duly  honoured, 
a  second  was  brought  in  and  put  on 
the  top  of  its  predecessor.  Others 
followed,  and  as  the  previous  stratum 
was  never  removed,  there  soon  arose 
upon  the  table  a  lofty  pile  of  gastro- 
nomical  curiosities.  Pipes  and  chowsen^ 
a  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from  rice, 
concluded  the  feast,  as  the  strangers 
thought ;— but  they  were  vastly  mis- 
taken. The  soup  course  had  still  to 
come,  and  that  was  followed  by  an 
infusion  of  cabbage-leayes,  drawn  out 
of  an  urn  by  a  cock,  and  drunk  steam- 
ing hot.  How  a  dinner  commenclog 
with  preserved  apricots,  and  conclud* 
ing  with  cabbage  water,  agreed  with 
Gr^man  stomachs,  Mr  Erman  does 
not  inform  us.  After  managing  to 
taste  upwards  of  a  hundred  dishes,  he 
went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Fo,  whoso 
court  was  guarded  by  two  clay  lions 
painted  green,  whilst  at  his  shrine 
were  deposited,  on  account  of  the 
fesUve  season,  a  prodigious  heap  of 
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delieacies.  Whole  sheep  without  the 
skin,  plucked  ehickens,  pheasuits,  and 
goinea-fowls,  ui  their  natural  pesi> 
tions,  and  glistening  with  fat,  lay  in 
hillocks  at  the  feet  of  haif-a*dozen 
grotesqne  and  indecent  idols.  On  a 
long  taUe  a  wall  of  offerings  was 
bnilt  np,  consisting  of  dressed  meat 
and  cakes  of  every  kind,  the  whole 
snrronnded  with  an  elaborate  lattice- 
work of  white  dongh,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  the  openings  of  which  were 
fiUed  with  dried  froits  and  confec- 
tionary of  the  finest  kind.  Ferfhmed 
eandles  burned  before  the  disgusting 
idols,  and  brass  discs  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  were  struck  with  clupperB 
whenany  bearingofferingsapproached. 
Hie  contents  of  the  shops  at  Maima- 
ehen  gave  Mr  Erman  a  very  high 
opmion  of  Chinese  skUl  and  ingenuity. 
He  saw  scientific  instruments  of  great 
merit,  very  clever  clockwork,  paint- 
ings drawn  and  finished  with  the 
^atest  care,  (although  highly  ol^ec- 
tionable  by  ^e  indelicacy  of  their 
subjects,)  porcelain,  sculpture,  bowls, 
rases,  and  figures  of  various  kinds  of 
atone.  *^  There  were  lai*ge  spherical 
bowls,  and  oval  vases,  of  chalcedony 
and  agate,  and  relief  out  in  corne- 
lians, nephrit,  and  other  coloured 
stones.  Of  the  latter  kind,  the  most 
common  are  flowers,  the  several  parts 
of  which  are  formed  of  various  and 
tastefrdly  selected  stones,  and  then 
eemented  with  mastic  on  a  foundation 
of  stone.  For  many  of  these  articles, 
highly  elaborate,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  useless,  the  merchants  of 
Maimachen  asked  four  thousand  tea- 
bricks,  (a  standard  of  currency,)  or 
about  two  thousand  &yQ  hundred 
Russian  dollars.  In  this  we  saw  a 
proof  of  luxury  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture amongst  the  Chinese.  Many 
other  branches  of  industry  indicated 
enervation  and  efieminacy  of  man» 
ners : ''  mush,  for  instance,  and  other 
perfumes,  enclosed  in  little  bags,  and 
considered  indi^ensable  appendagea 
to  a  young  man*s  dress.  A  curious 
plaything,  oonaidered  equally  essen- 
tial, is  composed  of  two  polished  balls, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  tiie 
men  alwi^s  carry  with  them.  *' These 
are  taken  in  the  ri^t  hand,  at  idle 
times,  and  rolled  and  rubbed  one  over 
the  other  with  the  fingers ;  the  noise 
they  make  auases^  and  perhaps  Aere 


is  something  agreeable  also  in  the 
feel  of  them.  Here,  in  Maimachen^  J 
saw  smne  of  these  balls  made  of  glass,, 
striped  green  and  white,  and  hollow, 
oontadning  within  them  a  little  Imaap 
of  clay^  which  ratUed  with  every 
motion.''  The  mkuA  and  peifiimes^ 
however  abundantly  used,  are  all 
insufficient  to  counteract  a  very  peen- 
liar  and  unpleasant  sm^  attributed 
by  Mr  Erman  to  the  Chinese.  He 
first  perceived  it  at  the  theatre,  and 
took  it  to  arise  from  an  inordinate 
addiction  to  leeks  on  the  part  of 
actons  and  audience,  whose  bieaih 
and  clothes  were  uifected  with  the 
disagreeable  odour  of  that  buUx  But 
he  was  subsequently  indnced  to  ragard 
it  as  a  national  taint,  a  Chintse  exlui* 
lation,  not  to  be  overcome  by  any 
amount  of  artificial  perfume,  and 
whose  cause  is  matter  of  inquiry  for 
the  chemist.  Doubtless  the  Chinese 
would  get  rid  of  it^  were  it  posaibto  so 
to  do,  for  the  care  they  bestow  on 
personal  beauty  and  elegance  is  vary 
great.  Another  stalking  defect  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Maimadien  is  to  be 
found  m  their  black  and  deeded 
teeth.  The  cause  of  this  Mr  Srmao 
suspects  to  be  the  solution  of  ooppert 
produced  by  the  en^yreunatic  qU  of 
tobaoQO  in  the  bronae  mouthtideces 
of  their  pipes. 

At  a  i>ost-house  upon  his  road  back 
to  Irkutsk,  Mr  Erman  and  his  party 
were  met  by  a  dq^ntation  ficom  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Khamba 
Lama,  the  high-priest  of  the  Buraets, 
a  Mongolian  tribe  dosety  allied  in 
language  and  customs  to  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinees  of  China. 
The  embassy  consisted  of  four  lamas 
or  priests  attired  in  scariet  robes  and 
bright  yellow  hats.  They  brought 
an  invitation  to  a  grand  festivalt 
which  was  readily  accepted, — and  a 
very  remarkable  business  it  proved  to 
be.  The  discordant  tiieatrical  music 
at  Maimachen  was  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  monstcons  noise  made 
by  the  Bmraet  kettle-drums,  so  laiige 
that  they  were  dragged  upon  four 
wheels,  and  by  ooppes  trumpets  ten 
feet  long,  borne  by  one  man  and 
blown  by  another.  ^^  The  grave  pre- 
lude of  the  wmd  instruments  was  like 
a  roaring  hurrieane,  and  Ae  chorus 
of  brass  gongs,  drums,  &c.,  resembled 
the  crash,  of  a  fUlhig  moantain."    la 
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this  place  we  find  some  curious  and  and  resistance  of  their  frozen  soil,  the 

kterestiog     details    respecting    the  Yakuts  are  a  prosperous  people,  hav- 

Bcddhist    religion    and   prieathood,  ing  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 

aitf>r  which    Mr  Erman   returns  to  civilisation,  and  amongst  whom  crime 

Untsk,    and    resmnes  his  jonniej  ia   rare,  although   the   influence  of 

tmtwardj  thioagh  the  Taliey  of  the  Russian  example  and  contact  daily 

Lemu  to  tbe  laad  of  the  Tnngnaes  renders  it  leas  so.    There  is  much 

asil  Yakuts.     The  chief  town  of  the  interest  in  Mr  Ennan^s  account  of 

hner  people,  Yakutsk,  is  two  degrees  them,  and  of  the  wandering  Tunguzes^ 

to  the  aontfa  of  Bereaov,  which  Mr  £c-  the  last  tribe  with  whom  he  consorted 

naahadviaCedonhiswajtoObdarsk;  before  his  arrival  at  Okhotsk.    Here 

bat,  Bevertbeiefls,  the  coki  is  far  more  his  reception  was  not  very  flattering. 

sercre  at  tlie   fonner  place,  where  *^We   were   looked  at   with    mudi 

frosoi  earth  ia  finmd  near  the  surface  cnriosi^  from  all  the  housendoors  on 

ail  the  year  round,  and  tlie  same  con-  the  way,  for  the  devout  elders  of  the 

ditioa  of  the  groimd  continues  to  the  place  had  been  filled  with  anxious 

depcfa  of  SOL  Irandred  fieet.     "The  forebodings  by  the  accounts  of  the 


hihiiiltinti  ef  the  Swiss  Alps  monld  arrival  of  a  foreigner.    They  signed 

not  najusdy  tliink  themselves  lost  if  themselves  with  the  cross  whenever 

th^  were  compelled  to  live  at  the  he  was  mentioned.     And  I  learned 

height  «f  tan  ttonaand  feet,  or  two  to-day  that  they  had  feais  of  war, 

flKMsand  time  himdred  feet  above  conscription,  and  other  calamities." 

tibe  hospital  of  tlM  great  St  Bernard,  Nor  was  theur  alarm  abated  by  leam<> 

ad  thm  to  8app<»t  and  clothe  them-  ing  that  ^  the  heaven  foreigner  wore 

setfes  by  keeping  cattle,  and  with  the  snow-shades  (spectacles)  even  in  thick 

oSr  the  surrounding  monn-  weather,  and  that  he  carried  a  dog  in 


yet  tlM7  wonki  then^  and  not  tiie  sledge  with  him.   Thus  the  return 

antil  they  arrired  at  that  height,  be  to  civilised  man  was  marked  in  the 

aettM  oa  grovind  having  tbe  same  first   instance   by  the  encounter  of 

lenptnrtuie    whteh    I    found    here  intolerant  superstition,  and  it  was 

aanagst  tike  Yakuts,  who  are  rich  necessary  to  forget  the  nobler  traits 

m  cMle.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  the   wilderness  before  we  coold 

as  if  that  ancceeded  in  Siberia  which  become  reconciled  to  the  Russians  of 

was  impoaolble  in  Europe,  if  we  did  Okhotsk.'*  At  which  place  Mr  Erman's 

BOt  tain  Into  aeoonnt  that  the  same  narrative   ceases.     We   await  with 

ODStaat  tesipeimtare  of  the  groand  interest  its  promised  continnation — an 

mxy  be  made  np  at  dlfTerent  places  of  acconut  of  bis  adventures  in  Kamsr 

Terr  dlflefent  elements."    Notwith*  chatka,  California,  and  the  Pacific, 
sraiidhig  tiie  aererity  of  theur  climate 
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We  would  that,  like  stout  Lord 
Percy  of  yore,  it  were  in  our  power  at 
this  present  moment  to  chronicle  a 
TOW  that  we  should  forthwith  take 
onr  pastime  for  three  summer  days  on 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Scotland.  Alas 
for  us,  that  we  are  doomed,  from 
divers  causes,  to  absent  ourselTCS  from 
felicity  awhile,  and,  amidst  the  heat 
and  noise  of  London,  listen  with  in- 
tense disgust  to  the  brutal  hayings  of 
the  Chartists  1  This  very  night,  we 
hear,  the  ignoble  hunt  is  to  be  up  in 
Bishop  Bonner's  fields.  Crowds  of 
dirty,  unshayen,  squalid  ruffians,  who 
have  not  the  strength  to  use  the  pike, 
but  the  will  to  employ  the  koife  of  the 
assassin — ^fellows  whom  even  Cobden 
would  be  chary  to  recojenise  as  his 
jquondam  supporters,  derenders,  and 
dupes — not  unmingled  with  foreign 
propagandists,  whom  even  France,  in 
the  fury  of  her  revolutionary  tornado, 
repudiates — are  thronging  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  where,  doubtless,  theur 
souls  will  be  worthily  regaled  by  the 
ravmgs  of  some  rascally  vendors  of 
sedition,  bUsphemy,  and  treason.  Then 
will  ensue  the  usual  scene  which  for 
nights  has  disgraced  the  metropolis. 
Some  unfortunate  tradesman,  whose 
euriosity  has  been  stronger  than  his 
prudence,  will  be  fixed  upon* as  a 
"special"  or  a  spy— the  cowards,  pre- 
suming upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  executive 
power,  will  attempt  a  deliberate  mur- 
der—the police  will  sally  from  their 
hiding-place  to  the  rescue— there  will 
be  a  storm  of  brickbats,  a  determined 
charge  with  the  baton,  a  shop  or  two 
will  be  gutted,  some  score  of  craniums 
cracked,  and  to-morrow  morning  the 
greasy  patriots,  at  the  bar  of  Bow 
Street,  will  read  their  recantation,  and, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contraiy,  protest  their  loyalty 
to  the  Queen.  Such  are  the  pastimes 
of  meny  England  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  such  the  results  of  that 
enlightened  policy  which  yields  every 
thing  to  popular  clamour,  adopts  the 


most  fatal  delusions  as  distinct  prin- 
ciples of  right,  and  then  shrinks,  trem- 
bling and  aghast,  from  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  development  I 

We  do  not  want — in  this  article  at 
least— to  be  political,  and  we  vow  tiiat 
we  took  up  our  pen  three  minutes  ago 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good-will  and 
harmony  towards  all  manner  of  men. 
But  the  hoarse  bawlhog  of  these  canni-- 
bals  has  somewhat  ruffled  our  temper, 
dispelled  for  the  moment  our  dreams 
of  the  mountains,  and  forced  us  back 
to  the  sterner  realities  of  popular 
tumult  and  the  truncheon.    If  this 
sort  of  thing  lasts,  we  shall  indubit- 
ably emigrate.    Assassination,  as  re- 
commended by  the  modem  Hamilcar, 
is  by  no  manner  of  means  to  our 
taste.     Our  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  gracious  Captain  of  Knock- 
dunder,  and,  were  we  promoted  to  s 
judicial  function,  *^  the  chid  they  ca' 
the  Fustier"  should  ere  long  fiistie  in 
a  tow.    Neither  are  we  at  all  disposed 
to  fraternise  with  the  milder  Cuffey — 
a  fellow,  by  the  way,  who  is  not  with- 
out some  redeeming  scintillations  of 
humour.     We  have  no  wish  to  be 
introduced  to  him  even  at  a  mesmerio 
soiree ;  and,  acting  upon  the  principle 
of  Jacquey,  we  shall  pray  heaven  to 
decrease  our  acquaintance,  and  pnt 
the  Tweed  as  speedily  as  possible  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  partisans  of 
0*Connor.    We  hope  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, though  discomfited  in  his  Police 
BUI,  has  been  looking  after  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Calton.    If  not,  we 
must  move  ftarther  north,  and  finally 
locate  ourselves  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity    of    Dalnacardoch.        The 
deuce  is  in  it,  if  the  revolutionary 
mania  has  penetrated  to  that  sequea- 
tred  region!  No  son  of  the  mountains 
has  ever  yet  given  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Charter— treason  hath  not  stained 
the  tartan,  and  no  republican  phis 
have  ever  been  exposed  beneath  the 
checkered  margin  of  the  kilt.    There 
is  loyalty  at  least  in  the  land  which 
was  traversed  by  Montrose  and  Dun- 
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dee;  and  without  the  atigfatest  fear 
that  any  of  the  nnmeroofl  points  of 
that  interesting  but  inoonqnrehenfiible 
pablic  docomoit,  which  Mr  Joseph 
Home  proposes  to  condense,  shall  be 
fl&dnlj  obtruded  on  cor  notice,  we 
ahall  at  once  exchange  onr  London 
dwelling  for  the  more  pleasant  bothy 
cf  the  ^ni*^ 

As  for  a  companion,  we  shall  seek 
none  better — for  we  conld  not  find 
one — than  this  last  publication  of  the 
Stuarts.  And  here,  once  for  all,  let 
«s  draw  a  line  of  distinction  betwixt 
the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  these  very 
remaricaUe  brothers.  We  have  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  sitting  in 
jodgnunt  on  the  '^  Lays,"  or  of  test- 
ing the  poetical  merits  of  John  So- 
Ineski  and  Charles  Edward,  either 
by  the  canons  of  Lon^ns,  or  by 
that  soperior  code  of  litenury  laws 
which  Maga  has  promulgated  to  the 
woild.  The  poems,  which  occupy 
exdnaTdy  the  first  of  these  volumes, 
are,  with  one  exception,  fogltive  in 
their  natore,  and  appear  to  have  been 
penned  rather  firom  occasional  impulse, 
than  firom  any  deliberate  intention  of 
publication.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
most  of  them  relate  to  topics  personal 
to  the  authors  themselves — and  with 
these  we  do  not  meddle.  In  others, 
there  are  flashes  of  the  deep  national 
spirit  whidi  still  sornves—thou^h  our 
TuIerB  do  not  seem  to  mark  it—in 
Scotland:  indignation  at  the  neglect 
with  which  too  many  of  our  national 
institutions  have  been  treated,  and 
moomfhl  lamentings  over  the  misfor- 
tones  of  a  former  age.  But  the  im- 
pnlse  which  leads  to  the  composition 
of  poetry  does  not  always  imply 
its  acoomplishment.  Poetry,  as  an 
art  in  whkh  excellence  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  the 
simple  and  the  sublime,  requires  a 
study  far  more  intense  and  serious 
than  the  mere  critic  is  apt  if)  allow. 
In  a  form^  Number  we  devoted  an 
article  to  an  exposition  of  those  prin- 
dp&es,  which  are  absolutely  invariable 
In  their  application,  and  which  most 
be  thoroughly  understood,  if  they  are 
not  intuitive  to  the  poet ;  and,  being 
in  no  mood  for  repetition,  we  shall 
simply  say  that  we  adhere  to  our 
recorded  doctrines.  The  Stuarts,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  more  success- 
fid  with  the  rifle  than  the  lyre.    We 


would  far  rather  meet  them  in  the 
garb  of  .the  forester,  than  in  the  more 
fantastic  fashion  of  the  minstrel :  be 
theirs  the  lot  of  Ryno  the  hunter,  not 
the  darkened  destiny  of  the  bard. 

Do,  therefore,  what  you  please  with 
the  first  volume — ^pack  it  up  in  your 
portmanteau,  or  place  it  on  the  shelf 
beside  Chambenr  History  and  the 
collections  of  good  old  Bishop  Forbes. 
But  if  you  profess  to  be  a  deer-stalker 
— ^though  we  fear  your  profession  to 
be  false-— or  if  you  are  but  an  aspiring 
neophyte,  and  hankerer  after  that 
proud  position — or  if  you  merely 
bound  your  aspirations  towards  the 
compassing  of  the  death  of  a  roebuck 
— or  if  simply  you  have  a  keen  and  a 
kindly  eye  for  nature,  and  are  a  lover 
of  the  sylvan  solitudes — in  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  these  characters,  we 
pray  you  to  deal  more  leisurely  with 
the  other  tome,  whidi  is  the  Hunter's 
Vade-Mecum,  the  best  guide  ever  yet 
published  to  the  haunts  of  the  antlered 
monarch. 

We  are  fond  of  Mr  Scrope,  and 
we  have  an  excessive  partiality  for 
St  John.  Two  finer  fellows  never 
shouldered  arifie ;  and  our  conscience 
does  not  accuse  us  of  having  used  too 
superlative  an  epithet  in  their  praise. 
This  was  the  more  creditable  on  our 
part,  because  we  knew  them  both  to 
be  Southrons ;  and  while  freely  ad- 
mitting the  sportsman-like  qualities 
of  the  one,  and  the  strong  picturesque 
stylo  and  spirit  of  the  other,  we  felt  a 
slight,  passing,  but  pardonable  pang 
of  jealousy,  that  they  should  have 
stepped  in,  and  pre- occupied  tho 
native  field.  Where,  thought  we,  are 
our  Scottish  deer-stalkers  ?  Can  the 
lads  not  handle  a  pen  as  well  as 
touch  a  trigger?  WiU  none  of  them, 
who  have  been  trained  to  the  lulls 
since  they  were  striplings,  stand 
forth  for  the  honour  of  Albyn,  and 
try  a  matcJi  with  these  fiistian-coated 
cLrcumventers  of  the  stag?  By  the 
shade  of  Domhnull  Mac-Fhionnlaidh 
nan  Dan,  we  blush  for  the  literary 
reputation  of  our  country,  and  almost 
wish  that  we  were  yoimg  enough 
ourselves  to  take  the  hill  against  the 
invading  Sassenach  I  At  length — ^and 
we  are  delighted  to  see  it— the  re- 
proach has  been  swept  away.  Two 
stalwart  champions  of  the  forest  have 
risen  in  the  persons  of  the  Stuarts— 
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they  bave  encountered  the  £DgGsfa- 
men  widi  their  own  weapons,  .and,  in 
oar  opinion,  beaten  them  hollow. 

Mr  Scrope  had  the  merit  of  prodnc- 
ing  the  earliest  work  in  which  deer- 
stalking was  treated  as  a  distmct  and 
peculiar  branch  of  the  art  venatory. 
We  speak  of  it  now  from  recollection ; 
for  our  copy,  somewhat  frayed  and 
worn  by  the  fingers  of  ambitious 
sportsmen,  is  in  the  snog  comer  of  a 
library  some  hnndred  miles  to  the 
northward.  But  we  remember  well 
the  Waltonian  character  of  the  book — 
the  professional  style  in  which  the 
dder  practitioner  enforced  his  precepts 
upon  the  dawning  intellect  of  his 
companion ;  and  the  adventures, 
neither  few  nor  feeble,  which  were 
depicted  in  the  heart  of  the  Atholl 
forest.  Taken  as  the  production  of 
an  English  sportsman,  Mr  Scrope*s 
bo<^  is  highly  creditable :  considered 
as  the  manual  of  a  deer-stalker,  it  is 
at  the  best  indifferent.  Kor,  indeed, 
oould  it  well  be  otherwise.  Not  nntil 
middle  age,  if  we  are  informed  rightly, 
did  Mr  Scrope  first  send  a  ball  into 
the  ample  shoulder  of  a  hart:  his 
young  blood  never  best  tnmultnously 
in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  tiie  mighty 
ereatnre  rolling  over  upon  the  heather, 
and  its  antlers  buried  in  the  moss. 
EBs  boyish  enthusiaBm,  wo  fear,  was 
expended  upon  game  of  less  mark  and 
likelihood — ^partridges,  perchance,  as 
they  whirred  from  the  turnips,  or 
possibly  he  was  ^'  entered  "  witb  the 
hare.  Wordsworth^s  maxim,  that  the 
boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,  is  pecu- 
Uariy  applicable  in  sporting  matters. 
Upon  the  character  of  the  country  in 
which  the  latent  spirit  of  the  hunter 
is  earliest  developed,  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  future  success,  and 
certainly  his  accomplishment  as  an 
Orion.  The  young  squire,  who  has 
been  brought  np  in  the  faith  of  Sykes, 
who  never  stirs  abroad  without  a 
keeper,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  see 
his  delicate  pointers  execute  their 
manoeuvres  with  almost  mathematical 
precision  on  the  flat  stubbles  of  Nor- 
folk, labours  under  a  huge  disadvan- 
tage in  the  higher  branches  of  his 
science,  oompared  with  the  Highland 
boy  who  has  received  his  education 
on  lihe  htn.  What  though  the  single 
barrel  of  the  latter  be  a  dumsy  imple- 
msat  indeed  in  competition  with  the 


Pordie  whicli  deoontes  the  shoulder 
of  the  former — ^though  the  hound  that 
sometimes  attends  hun,  though  oftener 
he  is  alone,  never  slept  a  single  night 
in  a  kennel,  and  is  the  mggedest  spe- 
cimen of  his  kind — still  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  advantages  inoompar- 
ably  superior  for  the  development  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  the  sharpening  of 
every  sense.     The  triumph  of  the 
sportsman  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
killing  as  in  the  finding  of  his  gwne. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  pigeon-dayer 
of  Battersea  or  the  Bed^hoose  would 
have  just  claims  to  the  honooreof  Sir 
Tristram,    and    the    aimihilator   of 
poultry  to  rank  with  the  Ninroda  of 
the  world.     Our  yomg  friend  the 
Squire  shoots  well— that  is  to  say,  he 
can  kill  with  reasonable  precision; 
but,  after  all,  what  is  he  save  an  in- 
strument?   Take  Ponto  www  from 
him,  tie  up  Juno,seiid  a  bullet  txuongh 
the  brain  of  Ba^ta,  and  a  pretty  foc^- 
gariy  account  you  wfll  have  of  it  m 
the  evening  when  we  come  to  the 
emptyhig  of  the  bags !    Or  lead  him 
down  to  the  sea-diore,  and  show  hhn 
a  whaup,  which  in  the  Bnglish  ton^e 
is  denominated  a  curlew ;  request  hua 
to  use  all  his  possible  skill  to  compaaa 
possession  df  the  bund ;  but  do  not  eet 
your  heart  on  having  it,  else,  as  amne 
as&te,  you  are  doomed  to  diauiq^int- 
ment.    Whaup  is  quite  alive  to  his 
own  interests,  and  by  no  means  un- 
suspicious (tf  the  Saxon,  who  advances 
straight  towards  him  with  a  hypocri- 
tical  afr  of  unconcern.     Had   the 
Highland  lad  been  there,  what  a  dif- 
ference I   He  would  have  dropped  like 
a  stone  behind  that  rock,  wriggled 
nke  a  serpent  over  the  sand,  k^t  the 
burd  between  himself  and  tiie  sea, 
ti^en  advantage  of  eveir  inequality 
in  the  ground,  disoemed  from  tlM 
attitude  of  his  quarry  whelher  its 
suspicions  were  aroused  or  not,  and 
in  ten  minutes  a  pluff  of  white  flmoke 
and  a  report  would  have  annenBced 
its  extermination.  As  it  is,  thocuriew 
remains  apparency  unconcerned  until 
the  IxMTd  .of  the  Manor  has  radnoed 
the  intermediate  distance  to  a  Irandred 
and  twenty  yards,  and  tten,  with  a 
shrin  wfaisile,  takes  flight  along  the 
margfai  of  the  tide.    Or  set  him  to 
stalk  a  blackcock,  perched  high  of  an 
Autumn  morning  on  a  ^^rke.    How 
clumsily  he  sets  about  it!  how  miser* 
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<bie  is  his  Stoop !  how  wratehedlj  he 
adcnJstes  his  dislaioef  Hist  wide- 
awake bat,  wfaieb,  ftr  the  eake  of 
sTvmetrT,  he  has  been  pleased  to 
sinBOmit  with  a  feather,  is  as  ceiupi- 
eioiB  to  the  eonntry  for  miles  round, 
•od  of  eoone  to  the  blackoecfc,  as 
was  the  white  plmne  of  Horat  in  the 
Md  of  battle,  and  as  potent  to  effect 
a  cJeaiaace,  of  whidi  we  presently 
hare  ocular  demonstraiioB. 

We  oontend,  therefore,  that  it  is  ex- 
tieneiy  difficult  ibr  thenum,  be  he  erer 
»addiieledtofittld*sports,  who  has  been 
«dacated  in  a  cultivated  coontry,  to 
diwfaan«8  himsetf  of  the  artificial 
habits  which  be  is  trembly  sare  to  ac- 
quire. His  troQin^may  be  excellent — 
indeed,  ^&igiish  gentlemen  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  firat-rato  shots — bat  lio 
will  be  deficient  in  the  science  of  the  na- 
trali^t,  and  in  that  singular  acuteness 
of  peroi^tioii  which  can  hardly  be 
gained  asre  by  an  early  intimacy  with 
aatne,  on  the»onntiiin,  tlM  moor,  or  in 
theglan.  Noanheeqnentedncatianor 
expciiaMe  am  make  np  for  the  nor- 
mal deftdency,  least  of  allin  ttaeparsait 
«f  an  mimal  so  wary,  so  inslinctiye, 
and  80  pecnliar  in  its  habits  as  the 
deer.  Of  conrse  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  is  mach  which  may 
be  leaned.  What  a  pointer  Is  to 
partridges,  some  waiy  and  experienced 
fonstar  nay  often  be  made  to  the 
4ear;  and  if  yon  pat  yoonelf  onder 
hastoitJOB,  ami  acnipaloasiy  obey  iiis 
oideiM,  yon  m^  rery  possibly  succeed 
in  attaining  the  object  of  your  desires. 
Nor  indeed  can  yon  do  better,  up  to  a 
oertain  point,  notwithstanding  the 
strictnxes  of  tlie  Stuarts,  who  are,  we 
think,  unnecessarily  wroth  at  the 
system  winch  woold  call  in  the  aid 
of  any  snp^smentaiy  assistance.  We 
hope  no  gentleman  who  has  rented  a 
fisrest  ior  tite  •enaoing  season  wiU  be 
delgfod  fiamfeUowing  the  feet  of  a 
BIgiiland  Gamaliel  on  aoconnt  of  any 
HdlEnle  whidi  may  be  attadhed  to  the 
Ihctof  hisfaaTfaig  been  ^*  taken  np^* 
to  a  deer.  If  he  aboutd  rasldy  attempt 
stalking  at  his  own  hand,  without  any 
praKminaiy  instmcUon,  we  should  be 
aeny  to  fiumd  our  liopes  of  dinner  on 
iiie  chanoe  of  his  acqaisition  of  a 
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thoald  he  left  keUad  a  stone,  or  in 
Bome  eovert,  beforo  the  stalker  com- 
menees  his  approach ;  not  from  any 
xeoogniUon  of  the  false  reproach  made 
against  the  guides  by  Mr  Scrope,  but 
because  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  assis- 
tant, and  the  action  of  one  has  more 
celerity,  independence,  and  security  from 
discovery,  than  when  a  greater  number 
are  in  -motion.  The  charge  made  by  the 
auther  of  *  The  Art  of  Deer-stalking,' 
tliat  the  forester  is  often  in  the  way,  and 
sometimes  obstracts  the  shot,  is  not  true, 
unless  in  instances  of  inexperienced  and 
awkward  indiyidaale,  who  are  not  to  be 
£Muid  among  that  class  of  foresters  of 
whom  the  guest  of  the  AthoU  Forett  pro- 
poses his  remarks.  WUh  a  MacKenzie, 
or  a  MacDonald,  a  Catanach,  and  a  Mac- 
Hardie,  the  asserted  incouTenience  must 
proceed  f^m  the  ignorance  or  mal- 
adroitness  of  the  gray  worm  which  erawls 
at  his  bsek,  and  who  often  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  or  where  he  is  going, 
-with  his  ideas  igar^  on  iiis  aenotiye 
icnees  and  Tarnished  Purdie,  nneoaacions 
•f  what  lie  ought  to  do  and  nerrous  for 
what  he  ought  net,  flurried  with  eager- 
nees  and  disgusted  with  his  posture,  and 
who,  nerer  seeing  a  deer  except  once  in 
the  year,  is  led  up  to  him  like  a  '  blind 
burraid,'  by  one  whose  language  he 
scarcely  understands.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  embarrassments  of  the  *  creep ' 
are  those  of  the  superior,  who  is  fre- 
quently BO  ignorant,  unpractised,  and 
dependent  upon  the  guidance  of  the  fo- 
rester, that  to  be  *  taken  vp  to  the  dear ' 
has  become  the  madem  forest  phrase  for 
the  approach  of  the  sportsaian.  This  con- 
temptible term,  and  its  oontemptible  prac- 
.Uce,  has  only  been  introduced  within  the 
last  quarter  century,  since  the  preyalenco 
of  stjdkiog  gentlemen  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ground  and  pursuit  of  deer. 
Of  old,  the  '  Scdlgair  wucd  nam  hiann  * 
was  initiated  to  the  hUl  when  yet  but  a 
*  hiorack '  ef  a  stalker ;  and  when  he 
became  a  matured  hill-man,  he  shonld  no 
more  liaye  BuflPered  himself  to  be—'  taken 
an  to  his  deer '  by  an  attendant,  than  a 
MeUon  foz-faunter  to  be  trained  after  the 
hoimds  by  a  whipper-in  with  a  leading 
rein. — What  should  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  the  old  chiefs  and  Uaislean  of 
the  last  century — the  Dukes  of  AthoU 
and  Gordon — Glengarrie — John  Aberar- 
dar^Iain  dubh  Bhail-a-ChroHin — io  hear 
a  deer-hunter  speak  of  being '  taken  tip 
to  hit  deer!* — Certainly  that  he  was 
a  noUe  '  anadan '  or  *  g^e-crirbach,' 
who  had  not  the  iSMmUieB  or  the  limks  to 
aet  fbr  hansdf.— But  tins  is  Ofnly  one  of 
the  many  instances  fer  which  the  hills  of 
Gael  may  mourn  with  the  mountains  of 
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Far  are  we  from  insinnatiiig  that 
Mr  Scrope  is  at  all  liable  to  £e  re- 
marks contained  in  the  foregoing 
extract.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
him  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  mind 
and  acute  eje,  and  any  thing  but  a 
contemptible  foe  to  the  stags,  after  the 
measure  of  his  own  experience.  If  he 
is  deficient  at  all,  it  is  in  the  poetry 
and  higher  mysteries  of  the  art,  which 
hardly  would  be  expected  from  a 
stranger,  whose  initiation  was  neces- 
sarily late.  Waverley,  though  a  re- 
spectable shot,  and  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  would,  we  apprehend,  have 
described  the  driving  and  disposition 
of  the  tainchel  less  effectively,  and 
certainly  far  less  truly,  than  Fergus 
M^Ivor ;  so  great  a  difference  is  there 
betwixt  the  craft  of  the  master  and 
his  pupil.  Let  Mr  Scrope,  therefore, 
rest  content  with  the  laurels  he  has 
won,  and  the  trophies  he  has  taken 
from  the  forest.  Not  unforgotten  is 
his  name  in  Atholl,  nor  unloved.  Let 
him  be  a  guide  to  the  Southren,  but 
he  must  not  dream  of  rivalling  the 
Stuarts  in  woodcraft,  or  Stoddart  in 
the  science  of  piscation. 

Of  Mr  St  John's  "  WUd  Sports  of  the 
Highlands,"  we  have  already  spoken 
in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  A 
more  delightful  volume  was  never 
adapted  for  the  pocket  of  the  sports- 
man :  a  more  truthful  or  observant 
work  has  seldom  issued  from  the  pen 
of  the  naturalist.  His  sketches  and 
pictures  of  deer- stalking  we  aUow  to 
be  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  the  com- 
positions of  Landseer;  and  having 
said  so  much,  we  shall  not  make  any 
further  call  upon  that  gentleman's 
blushes.  Still,  even  his  experience  is 
limited,  and  his  knowledge  imperfect. 
He  has  given  us  a  brilliant  account 
of  his  own  exploits  upon  the  hill,  but 
he  has  not  lived  long  enough  in  the 
wilder  haunts  of  the  deer  accurately 
to  understand  their  habits.  Not  so 
our  authors,  who  for  years  have  been 
denizens  of  the  mountains,  speaking 
the  tongue  of  the  Gael,  wearing  the 
native  garb,  and  following  the  chase 
with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  un- 
l)aralleled  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Gentlemen  who  complain  of  the  in- 
ferior accommodation  afforded  by  some 
of  the  more  distant  hostebries  of  Scot- 
land—who are  shocked  at  the  absence 
of  warming-pans,    and   tremulously 


nervous  aboutyour  sanatoiyconditioii) 
when  subjected  to  the  enormity  of 
damp  sheets — ^how  would  yon  like  to 
spend  a  few  nights  on  the  misty  hill- 
side, or  even  in  the  hut  of  the  hunters  ? 
We  shall  take  yon  if  you  please  to  the 
latter  spot,  merely  premising  that,  in 
order  to  reach  it,  we  must  cross  the 
Findhom,  now  roaring  down  in  spate. 
A  terrible  stream  is  that  Findhom,  as 
Mr  St  John  well  knows;  but  we 
question  whether  he  ever  ventured  to 
ford  It  on  the  rise,  as  was  done  by  one 
of  the  Stuarts.  For  the  information 
of  distant  friends,  we  beg  to  put  onr 
imprimatur  to  the  followmg  descrip- 
tion of  this  furious  Highland  flood, 
which  rolled  between  the  residence  of 
the  hunters  and  their  favourite 
ground. 

''That  stream,  however,  which  was  so 
calm,  and  bright,  and  raimy,  when  the 
otters  floated  down  its  cnirent  in  a  BtiQ 
summer's  morning,  was  a  fierce  and 
terrible  enemy  in  its  anger ;  and,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  Uie  dread  of  its 
uncertainty  and  danger  was  a  formidable 
cause  for  the  preseiration  of  that  pro-' 
fonnd  solitude  of  the  forest  which  so  long 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  deer,  roe,  and 
eyery  kind  of  wild  game.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  riyer  comes  down,  the 
impassable  height  to  which  it  rises  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  its  incertitade  and 
fttry,  would  render  it  an  object  of  care 
to  bold  forders  and  boatmen  ;  bnt  with 
the  peasants  of  the  '  laich, '  nnaocuB- 
tomed,  like  the  Highlanders,  to  wrestle 
with  a  moantain  torrent,  and,  ezoepting 
in  rare  instances,  unable  to  swim  or 
manage  a  coble,  it  inspires  a  dread,  al- 
most amounting  to  awe,  and  none  except 
ourselves  ventured  to  keep  a  boat  above 
the  fishing-station  of  Slui.  Pent  within 
a  channel  of  rocks  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  height,  the  rise 
of  the  water  is  rapidly  exaggerated  by 
the  incapability  of  diifhsion  ;  and  the 
length  of  its  course  sometimes  oonoealing 
beyond  the  horison  the  stonui  by  which 
it  is  swelled  at  its  sonroe,  its  floods  tiien 
descend  with  unexpected  riolence.  Fre- 
quently when,  excepting  a  low  wreath 
upon  Beann-Drineachain,  the  sun  is  shia- 
ing  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  water 
scarce  ripples  over  the  glittering  ford,  a 
deep  hollow  sound — a  dull  approaching 
roar  may  be  heard  in  the  gorges  of  the 
river ;  and  almost  before  the  wading 
fisherman  can  gain  the  shore,  a  bank  of 
water,  loaded  with  trees,  and  rooks,  and 
wreck,  will  come  down  three — four— 
fire  feet  abreast — sweeping  all  before  it 
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IB  »  thaiider  of  fotai  and  ruin.  In  ' 
•rdianry  oases,  after  two  days  of  raini 
tibe  streasi  will  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
— it  kat  risen  nearly  ten  fkthoms  in  its 
rocky  golf ;  and  onoe  upon  this  oceasion 
U  flMMBted  iilleen  feet  in  a  qaarter  of  an 
When  the  dawn  broke,  it  appeared 
t^big  throa|;h  the  trees,  whieh  the 
ereaing  before  hnng  fifty  feet  abore  its 
bsiak — a  black  roaring  tempest  loaded 
with  miaa  and  debris,  flrom  whioh  were 
seen  to  rise  at  times  the  white  skeletons 
of  trees  peeled  of  their  bark,  beams  and 
ooapJes  of  booses — a  cart — a  door — a 
CKadle,  harrying  and  tilting  through  the 
foam  and  q»ray,  like  the  scattered '  float- 
some'  of  a  wreck. 

"^  It  may  be  judged  how  fkr  it  was  oon- 
Teaient  in  winter  to  hnnt  a  forest  aepa- 
rated  by  such  a  boondary,  of  which  the 
meanai  certain  passage  was  by  a  bridge 
two  miles  to  the  west,  with  f^quenUy 
the  new  of  banting  three  miles  to  the 
east.    Often  we  hare  gone  oat  in  a  clear 
sBppfaire  morning,  when  there  was  scarce 
a  rip^  oa  the  pools,  and  the  water  on 
the  ford  was  not  orer  onr  'glanachan,' 
and  when  we  retamed  at  CTening,  and 
a^roadied  throogh  the  dark  yeil  of  pines 
which  dseeended  to  the  rirer,  have  heard 
a  rear  as  if  the  world  was  rolling  together 
down  the  black  troagh  before  as,  and 
as  we  came  ont  on  the  bank,  fonnd  a  furi- 
oas  tempest    of  water,  tambling,   and 
plaaging,  and  leaping,  OTer  stock   and 
rock  twenty  feet  npon  the  clatach,  where 
we  bad  Icil  it  whimpering  among  the 
pebbles  in  the  morning ;  whtfe,  in  the 
for,  deep,  birch-embowered  channel,  where 
the  stream  was  then  so  still  and  placid 
thatyoa  could  only  gaess  its  course  by 
the  bright  glistening  eye  which  here  and 
there    blinked   between    the   trees  and 
stones^ — now  it  came  yelling,  and  skirl- 
ing, and  clamouring  down  the  rocks  and 
foUs,  as  if  all  the  air  was  full  of  gibbering, 
babbling,  langhing   demons,  who    were 
matieriag,  and  yammering,  and  prophesy- 
ing, and  hooting,  at  what  yon  were  going 
to  do,  if  yon  attempted  to  cross." 

We  pray  yoa  at  yonr  leisure  to 
read  on,  and  jon  will  presently  see 
what  peril  onr  anthers  underwent  at 
the  fearftil  fords  of  the  Findhom. 
Onoe  or  twice  in  our  life  we  have 
been  in  similar  jeopardy,  and  we  can 
testify  with  nnctlon  to  the  singular 
ttDsations  which  beset  a  man  in  the 
midst  of  a  roaring  river,  when  the 
r^ids  are  shooting  away  below,  and 
the  bonld^-stones  rolling  beneath 
his  feet.  We  pass  over  some  perilous 
instances   of    adventure,   which   at 
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length  became  so  frequent  as  to  lead 
to  the  construction  of  the  hut. 

"  Such  continnally  and  nnexpectedly 
were  the  ferries  of  the  Findhom,  and 
many  snch  escapes  we  had,  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness. —  Twice  I  hare  been 
swamped,  often  neariy  upset,  and  more 
than  once  carried  off  my  legs  in  the  fords; 
and — I  say  it  with  hnmility,  and  always 
under  the  mercy  of  heayen — that  I  owed 
rescue  either  to  actuiJ  swimming,  or  to 
the  confidence  inspired  by  that  power 
when  struggling  with  the  strong -and 
terrible  enemy." 

"This  continual  exposure  to  battle  and 
disappointment,  howcTcr,  became  at 
length  too  vexatious  an  abridgment  of 
sport  and  certainty ;  and  as  I  would — 
and  often — have  nmde  my  bed  under  a 
fir  tree  rather  than  go  round  by  the 
bridge  of  Daltullich,  I  resolved  upon 
another  altematiye — to  build  in  the  forest 
a  *bothan  an  t-$ealgair,*  or  'hunter's 
hut,'  where  we  might  lodge  for  the  night 
when-  it  vras  impossible  to  cross  the 
water. 

"  There  is  a  high  and  beautifVil  craig  at 
the  crook  of  the  river  near  the  *  Little 
EaSy" — a  precipice  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  then  like  a  vast  stone  helmet  crowned 
with  a  feathery  plume  of  wood,  which 
nodded  over  its  brow.  From  its  top  yon 
might  drop  a  bullet  into  the  pool  below, 
but  on  the  south  side  there  is  an  acces- 
sible woody  bank,  down  whioh,  by  plant- . 
ing  yonr  heels  firmly  in  the  soil  and 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  deep  but  smooth  and  sandy 
ford.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  rock  there 
is,  or  there  was — my  blessing  upon  it  !— 
a  thick  and  beautiftil  bird-cherry,  which 
hung  oyer  the  craig,  and  whose  pendant 
branches,  taking  root  on  the  edge  of  the 
steep,  shot  up  again  like  the  banana,  and 
formed  a  natural  arbour  and  close  trellis 
along  the  margin  of  the  precipice.  Be- 
hind ito  little  gallery,  there  is  a  mighty 
holly,  under  which  the  snow  rarely  lays 
in  winter,  or  the  rain  drops  in  summer. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  tree,  and 
within  the  bank  at  its  foot,  I  dug  a  little 
cell,  large  enough  to  hold  two  beds,  a 
bench,  a  hearth,  a  table,  and  a  '  kistie.' 
The  sides  were  lined  with  deals  well 
caulked  with  moss,  and  the  roof  was  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  but  covered 
with  a  tarpauling,whioh,  lying  in  the  slope 
of  the  surrounding  bank,  carried  off  any 
water  whioh  might  descend  fVom  thaw 
or  rain,  and,  when  the  autumn  trees  shook 
off  their  leaves,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  adjoining  bank.  Its  door  was 
on  the  brink  of  the  craig,  veiled  by  tho 
thick  bird-cherries  on  the  edge  of  the 
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path,  wbioh  «sceiided  from  oither  ode 
upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  was  concealed 
by  a  screen  of  birch  and  hazel,  beneath 
frhich  the  banks  were  ooTered  with  prim- 
Yoaea,  wood-anemones,  and  forget-me-not. 
Bowers  of  honeysuckle  and  wild-roses 
twined  among  the  lower  trees  ;  and  eyen 
in  the  tall  pines  abo^e,  the  rose  sometimes 
climbed  to  the  rery  top,  wheM  all  its 
blossoms,  clustering  to  the  sun,  hung  in 
white  tassels  out  of  the  dark-blue  foliage 
tThere  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  sang 
*t^  morning  and  oTening,  and  the  owl 
cried  at  night,  and  the  buck  belled  ^poa 
4he  Ton*.  —  Blessed,  wild,  free,  Joyous 
dwelling,  whioh  we  shsJl  nerer  see 
•gainl'^ 

A  lovely  place  indeed  mu^  that 
liave  been  in  the  pleasant  days  of 
summer  I  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
fondness  with  which  the  Stnarts  speak 
of  that  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  reared 
«s  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
beantifol  and  romantic  scenery  which 
exists  within  the  compass  of  the  seas 
xrf  Britain,  or,  for  anght  we  know, 
elsewhere.  Years  have  rolled  by  since 
we  last  set  foot  npon  the  banks  of 
Flndhorn  ;  bnt  never  shall  we  forget 
the  glories  of  that  deep  ravine,  or  the 
noble  woods  of  Altyre,  stiU  possessed 
by  the  descendants  of  the  princely 
Gomyns.  Did  we  not  expect  to  be 
summoned  out  within  half  an  hour  to 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  reahn 
by  breaking  the  head  of  a  Chartist, 
we  should  ourselves  launch  out  into 
description,  and  try  conclusions  with 
Horatio  M*Culloch.  Bnt,  after  all, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Mr  St  John  has  already  illustrated 
most  charmingly  that  abode  of  the 
faithful;  and  he  will  not  be  displeased 
to  see  that,  even  in  painting,  he  has 
met  with  formidable  rivals.  Barely, 
indeed,  have  we  met  with  any  thing 
so  perfect  as  the  following  sketch : — 

^  Near  Slui  on  the  Findhom  there  is  a 
range  of  precipices  and  wooded  steeps 
crowned  with  pine,  and  washed  by  a  dear 
and  rippling  stream  of  the  riyer,  through 
which  there  is  an  excellent  ford,  yery  well 
known  to  the  roe,  for  escaping  to  the 
woods  of  Slui  when  pressed  by  the  hounds. 
This  reach  is  called  the  Ledanreich,  from 
Jb  remarkable  craig,  a  sheer  naked  eyen 
wall  of  sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal 
strata  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high :  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  rock  there  is  a 
great  division,  partly  separated  from  the 
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■min  dUtuB  by  a  dMp  wtody  slept,  whiek 
4ipe  into  the  fMcipice  with  litUe  move 
indiBation  from  the  perpendicular  than  to 
admit  cf  oneM  iMtmg.    In  the  Ikoe  of 
the  divided  cnig,  the  deoompositioii  of 
the  softer  stone  between  the  eovfwe  of 
4he  strata  has  wasted  it  awayinto  «»- 
WW  galleries^  whldi,  passing  behind  the 
tall  piUsirs  of  the  pines  gro^ring  from  the 
lifts  and  ledges,  «steiid  along  the  faee  of 
the  preoipice,  yelled  by«  deep  tapestry  of 
iyy,^pvliieh  spreads  vwt  the  mogfal^  mtSX 
of  vook,  wid  hangs  from  shelf  to  shelf  oyer 
the  coyered  wiays.    Beyond  ffhe  oraigSy 
the  bank  of  flie  forest,  an  abrupt  Mtiep, 
ooyered  with  oak  and  eopsewood,  stopeo 
down  to  the  riyer,  its  brow  darkened  i^tk 
a  deep-bine  dond  of  pinee,  and  He  descent 
earpeted  with  moss,  primroses,  and  pyro- 
las,  here  and  there  hollowed  into  <pumit 
*  ouaohs,'  filled  wHh  haods,  thorns,  and 
giant  pines.  Along  this  woody  soaip,«Bd 
through  its  thiek  copse,  the  roe  had  mado 
mnow  galleries,  which   eommunieated 
with  the  iyy  corridors  on  the  iboe  of  the 
eraig,  to  which  there  were  conesponding 
ways  upon  the  opposite  side.     In  that 
fortress  of  the  rook,  for  shelter  from  the 
son  and  flies,  and  seclusion  from  the  stir 
of  the  world  during  the  day  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  red-deer  and*roe  made  their 
secret  haunt,  conoealed  behind  the  deep 
dim  yeil  of  leayes,  unseen  and  unsuspected 
in  the  cool  hdlows  of  the  diif.    The  pry- 
ing eye  might  search  the  craig  from  bdow, 
and  the  beaten  or  the  woodmen  might 
whistle,  and  whoop,  and  shout  aboye,  but 
nothing  appeared  or  moved  except  the 
gray  falcon,  which  rose  channering  out  of 
the  rifls.    Aboye  the  eraig  the  wooded 
bank  was  so  abrupt,  that  to  the  front  yiew 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  slope,  and 
any  who  passed  quickly  oyer  the  brow 
was  immediately  out  of  sight.    At  each 
descent  beyond  the   extremities  of  the 
whole  range  of  rocks  there  was  a  oommon 
roe's  run  and  pass,  which  was  sopposed 
to  be  *  deadly  sure'  if  the  deer  took  the 
path,  since  the  precipice  below  was  be- 
lieyed  to  be  an  infallible  barrier  against 
any  intermediate  escape.  Often,  howeTer, 
when  pressed  upon  the  terrace  aboye,  the 
deer  neither  went  through  the  passes  nor 
turned  against  the  beaters,  but  yanished 
as  if  by  magic — ^nobody  could  tell  where ; 
and  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  the 
driyers  and  fishermen,  that,  when  forced 
near  the  riyer,  they  threw  themselves  oyer 
the  craigs  *for  spite,'  —  a  belief  often 
confirmed  by  old   Baric  Simpson,  who 
declared  that  he  had  often  found  their 
bodies  beneath  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
auaofa,  the  Clerk's  Pool,  and  the  *  Fur- 
ImgHole.'    He  did  not,  however,  relate 
wluLt  wounds  they  had,  and  the  truth  waq»' 
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whiA  iliMppf  niiil  U  the  b»wr 

^0m  fiiy  <f  Ibe  haak  beti^ewi  th>  precipiow, 

wcBift  ooi  UuoQcli  the  oofiM  gallexiefl  ii|M)n 
lb*  other  B^  and  either  descended  to 
the  water  «r  durted  Mow  the  pus,  and 
went  badic  into  tha  forest.  Those  which 
were  found  dead  were  Buoh  as  had  been 
soitally  woanded  at  some  in^wood  pass, 
and,  aBaUe  to  taike,  or  eroM  tiM  water, 
had  died  on  tfia  headh^  or  bean  carried 
bj  ilie  liTor.    In  the  nine  myst^- 


to  the  stacs  md  bnoks,  the 
to  li^  with  Iheir  kids, 
fiam  theaoe  at  miuma^  and  ewemag 
they  faioag^  them  oat  to  phiok  the  tender 
snos  upon  the  green  banks  >eyQnd.  Often 
froaa  the  hrow  aboTO,  or  fi  jo  behind  thtf 
try  screen,  we  hare  watched  their  '  red 
i'  stealing  thnragh  the  Vragfas, 

by  their  little  pair  drawing  ^eir 
li^  daintily  Arongh  the  wei  dew, 
Hieir  laige  reliwt  can  to 
asnagaosad  npso  iMie  hcee» 
as  it  bnmght  the  hnm  of  tht  water,  -or 
the    cpsw   of    the   distant   oock — sow 

befiMe^  Aow  lingering  behind 
■ow  nestling  together,  now 
atartii^  olT  at  the  gale  suddenly  rustled 
the  leaves  behM  tbem^ — then  listening 
and  le-BBiting  in  %  timorous  plump,  prick- 
ing fbeir  ears,  amd  bobbing  their  little 
Uack  noees  in  tha  wind, — then,  as  the 
doe  dropped  on  her  knees  in  the  moss, 
and  laid  her  mde  on  the  warm  spot  where 
the  noraing  sun  clanced  in  through  the 
faraacfaes,  they  gamooUed  about  her,  leap- 
fang  OTer  her  back,  and  nmning  round  in 
fitUe  circles,  ntteriqg  that  soft,  wild,plain- 
trre  cry  like  the  treble  note  of  an  accor- 
dion, tin,  weary  of  their  sporty  they  lay 
down  at  her  side^  and  slept  while  she 
watched  as  only  a  mother  can.  No  mar- 
Tcl  it  was  that  they  lored  that  safe  and 
&]r  retreat,  with  all  its  songs  and  flowers, 
its  plenty  and  repose.  All  around  was 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  abundant,  such 
as  the  poetical  imagination  of  the  painter 
can  nrely  compose,  and  ii«c«r,  unless  like 
Salrator  he  has  lived  in  the  wilderness 
with  its  free  denizens.  Upon  the  summit 
ahoTc  the  craig  there  was  a  broad  and 
Terdant  terrace  surrounded  by  ivied  pines 
and  feathering  birches,  and  upon  a  little 
green  glade  in  the  midst  grew  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  ever  produced  by 
art  or  nature.  These  were  a  pair  of  twin 
thorns  exactly  similar  in  size,  age,  and 
form,  and  standing  about  tluree  yards 
from  each  other :  their  stems  as  straight 
as  shafts,  and  their  round  and  even  heads 
like  vast  bushes  of  wild  thyme,  but  each 
so  overgrown  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  that 


their  slender  innlcs  appeared  like  fretted 
oolumns,  over  which  the  thorny  foliage 
served  as  a  trellis  to  suspend  the  heavy 
plumes  of  the  ivy  and  the  golden  tassels 
of  the  woodbine.  Many  a  '  ladye's  bower ' 
we  have  seen,  and  many  a  rich  and  costly 
plant  reared  by  the  care  of  man,  but  none 
so  beautiful  as  those  lonely  sisters  of  the 
forest,  planted  by  His  hand  in  His  great 
gaiden,  where  none  beheld  but  those  for 
whom  He  made  it  lovely — the  ravens  of 
the  rook,  the  deer  who  coached  under  its 
shade  by  night,  and  the  birds  who  sang 
their  matins  aad  their  even-song  out  of  its 
aweet  boughs.'' 

If  we  go  on  quoting  at  this  rate,  we 
shall  never  reach  the  hffl,  and  as  yet 
we  have  not  started  from  the  hnt. 
To  say  the  tmth,  we  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  neither,  we  suspect,  upon  many 
occasions  were  the  Stuarts,  indomi- 
table huntsmen  as  they  are.  What 
though  at  night  the  river  swept  with 
the  sound  of  thunder  below,  making 
the  solid  rock  vibrate  to  its  deep 
foundation, — ^what  though  the  wind 
swept  mightily  down  the  ravine, 
swaying  the  trees  like  saplings,  and 
threatening  to  tear  them  away, — ^what 
though  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
open,  and  the  deluge  came  down,  and 
ttie  bark  of  the  hiH-fox  sounded 
sharp  above  the  roaring  of  the  water 
and  the  wood, — ^yet  within  that  little 
bothy  that  rests  upon  the  face  of  the 
craig,  the  wearied  huntsmen  slept 
peacefully ;  and  in  the  morning,  says 
one  of  them, — "  I  was  awakened  as 
usual  by  the  whistle  of  the  robin  in 
the  bird-cherry,  and  the  sharp  note  of 
the  blue  bonnet  sharpening  his  little 
saw  on  the  top  of  the  holly.  I  went 
out  to  the  narrow  terre-plain  over  the 
craig.  The  wind  was  gone,  and  the 
sun  smiling  on  the  still  leaves  and 
dewy  grass — the  flood  torrent  of  the 
river  dancing  and  laughing  in  its  light, 
and  the  calm  bright  air  breathing 
with  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  damp 
plants,  and  all  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  the  forest  wilderness." 
We  back  it .  against  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  I 

Every  true  hunter  is  humane. 
What  I  you  say — do  you  call  it  humane 
to  persecute  the  unfortunate  stag,  the 
monarch  of  the  wilds,  to  the  death  ? 
—to  drive  rifle-bullets  into  the  target 
of  the  harmless  roe?  to  murder  otters 
by  the  dozen,  and  to  slaughter  seals 
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hy  the  score?     Indabitably  we  do. 
Let  us  reason  a  little  npon  this.  Yes- 
terday, jon  recollect  that  you  dined 
upon  yery  jaTenile  Teal,  smothered  in 
a  mess   of  dingy  vegetable  matter 
which   we  apprehend  to  have  been 
sorrel,  after  the  beastly  fashion  of  the 
Gaols.     Posterior  to  that,  you  de- 
▼oared  the  laiger  moiety  of  a  dnckling. 
This  morning  we  saw  you,  with  our 
own  eyes,  regaling  yourself  at   the 
club,  between  the  intenrals  of  mufSn, 
with  what  assuredly  were  cutlets  of 
Iamb.    Aifter  all  this,  can  you  have 
■the  face  to  stand  up  and  defend  your 
own  humanity  ?  For  how  many  days 
had  the  sun  dawned  upon  that  luck- 
less calf,  the  mangled  fragments  of 
which  upon  your  platter  rather  re- 
sembled the   rags   of  a   kid-glove, 
than   food   meet   for    the    stomach 
of  a    Christian?      How   long   had 
the   feeble  quackle  of  Draco   been 
heard    round     the    row     of    peas 
near  which  he   unsuspiciously  per- 
ambulated, little  dreaming  how  much 
the   pods   thereof  were   mixed   up 
with  his  future  destiny  ?    How  many 
races  were  run  upon  the  meadow  by 
that  perished  daughter  of  the  sheep  ? 
Three  infantine  lives  cut  off  simply 
for  your  sole  gormandising !    This  is 
but  a  slight  case.    Set  you  down  to  a 
rook-pie,  and  you  will  engulf  a  dozen 
unfortunates  before  you  bury  your 
visage  in  the  pewter.    Pay  for  you  at 
Blackwall,  and  the  whitebait  will  dis- 
appear by  the  thousand.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  attempt  to  shift  the  atrocity 
of  your  inordinate  appetite  from  your 
own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  grazier, 
the  butcher,  the   poulterer,   or  the 
fisherman.     Cobden,  or  Joe  Hume, 
or  any  other  of  the  political  economists 
belonging  to  the  tribe  who  would 
starve  the  workman  in  order  tiiat  they 
may  guzzle  themselves,  will  tell  you 
that  invariably  the  demand  regulates 
the  supply.  You,  therefore,  are  the  re- 
sponsible party :  the  young  have  fallen 
Into  your  Scylla — the  immature  of 
days  have  been  swept  into  the  vortex 
of  your  Chary bdis  I  Moreover,  if  you 
were  a  sportsman — ^which  you  are  not 
— our   minds  would   be  grievously 
troubled  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
singing-birds.    Welford,  the  friend  of 
Bright,  as  we  all  remember,  pi-oposed 
a  grand  crusade  throughout  Britain 
against  the  feathered  tribe ;  and  you 


are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  join  in  a 
general  St  Bartholomew  of  the  spar- 
rows.  Do  you  venture  to  retort  npon. 
us  ?   Do  you  think  we  take  life  unne- 
cessarily, or  that  we  are  base  enough, 
to  use  our  weapons  until  the  quarry 
has  reached  its  prime?    No  calf  or 
fawn  ever  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
genuine  hunter — ^no  cheeper  or  pout 
ever  sallied  the  interior  of  the  sports- 
man*s  bag.    Not  until  the  better  part 
of  his   life  has  been  run, — ^till  his 
muscles  are  hard  as  iron,  his  slot  deep, 
and  his  branches   towering  on  the 
beam, — ^not  until  he  has  lived  and 
loved,  do  we  strike  down,  as  if  with 
lightEdng  and  painless  death,  the  great 
hart  in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness. 
But  to  all  innocent  things— to  the 
harmless,  indwellers  of  the  forest  and 
moor,  the  true  hunter  is  a  guardian 
and  a  friend.  The  strong  man  is  ever 
brave,  and  none  but  the  strong  can 
pass  to  where  the  herds  of  the  moun- 
tain dwell. 

One  more  scene  at  the  Hut,  and  we 
shall  illnstrate  this  subject  further. 

^  Bat  though  oar  bothie  was  far  flrom 
resembllDg  the  Peri  Paribanon's  cell,  or 
the  rock-palace  where  the  old  kaiser 
keeps  his  court  in  the  bowels  of  the  Uu- 
terberg — we  loved  it,  not  only  for  its 
backs  and  stags^  and  all  its  greenwood 
cheer,  bat  for  the  love  of  nature  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Beyond  its  'vert 
and  veniBon,'  there  was  a  world  of  life 
and  interest  for  those  who  had  the  eye 
to  mark  and  the  heart  to  read  its  book. 
On  every  side  we  had  companions  ;  from 
the  passenger  which  came  fh>m  Norway, 
to  the  little  native  guest — the  robin  which 
roosted  in  the  holly-bnsh  above  us.  '  Tk^ 
robin  V — you  smile  and  say.  Yes,  there 
was  but  one.  He  lived  in  the  bush,  as  we 
lived  in  the  bothie,  and  we  were  his  neigh- 
bours too  long  not  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted. His  species,  as  well  as  all  the 
small  tribes,  conformable  to  the  minute- 
ness of  their  range  and  habits,  are  very 
localj  and  may  be  found  all  the  year  in, 
or  near,  the  same  place;  and  those  who 
feed  them  will  rarely  wait  many  minutes 
for  their  appearance.  There  were  many 
robins  which  lived  about  the  bothie,  and 
all  were  continually  in  its  vicinity,  and 
very  tame  ;  but  none  so  gentle  and  grate- 
ful as  our  little  neighbour  in  the  holly. 
They  would,  however,  enter  the  hut,  sit 
on  the  bed  or  the  table,  and  hop  about 
the  floor,  and,  when  I  went  ou^  follow 
me  to  the  brae.  They  liked  very  much 
to  see  me  turn  ap  the  soil,  which  always 
provided  them  with  a  little  feast ;  ac- 
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cordinglf ,  iliej  were  iieTer  absent  at  the 
phBting  of  a  shrub  or  a  flower;  and  when 
I  hron^t  home,  in  my  shooting-bag,  a 
toft  of  primroses,  pjrolas,  or  lilies  of  the 
lalley,  they  were  always  in  attendance  to 
see  them  pnt  into  the  bank.     For  watch- 
tag  my  oecnpation,  they  preferred  some- 
thbig  more  elerated  than  the  ground,  bat 
lot  so  high  as  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
vfaich  were  too  &r  from  the  earth  to  give 
them  a  elear  sight  of  what  I  tnmed  np; 
for   their    aeeommodation,    therefore,  I 
made  little  crosses  and  crotchets,  and, 
when  I  was  planting,  set  them  np  beside 
me,  moTing  them  aa  I  proceeded  from 
plaee  to  plaee.    Each  was  immediately 
oecopied  by  an  attentire  obserrer ;  and, 
wheneTer  an  insect  or  a  worm  was  dis- 
coTered,  one  of  the  nearest  darted  down 
and  canght  it,  eren  from  between  my 
Bngcn,  and  disappeared  for  a  few  mo- 
aeots  vader  the  rock  or  behind.the  great 
holly,  to  enjoy  his  snccess  undisturbed. 
At  his  disappearance  his  place  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  another,  but  at 
the  retam  of  the  first  it  was  amiably  re- 
signed by  his  successor.    The  blue-bon- 
nets were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
robins,  bat  they  nerer  arrired  at  the  same 
inUattfey  and   confidence.     They  nerer 
entcttd  the  bothie  in  my  presence,  and 
even  when  I  fed  them  they  would  not 
approach  as  long  as  I  remained  outside 
the  door ;  but  as  soon  as  I  went  in  they 
descended  four  or  fire  together,  chatter- 
ing and  fluttering  about  the  entrance, 
peepii^  in  at  the   little  window,  and 
stnichtng  their  necks  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  see  where  I  was,  and  if  all  was  right. 
Then  they  would  begin  their  breakfast  on 
what  I  had  left  for  them,  talking  a  great 
deal  about  it,  but  occasionally  ogling  the 
doer,  in  a  manner  from  which  I  concluded 
that  there  was  but  small  esteem  or  grati- 
tude in  their  conrersation. Far  diffe- 
rent was  the  friendship  of  our  little  neigh- 
bour in  the  h<A\j,    In  the  morning  he 
used  to  come  down  and  perch  on  the  arm 
of  the  bird-cherry,  which  stretched  orer 
the  precipice  before  the  door,  waiting  for 
its  opening  and  the  preparation  of  the 
breakftst,  which  he  always  shared ;  and 
when  we  were  seated  he  would  renture 
orer  the  sil],  and  gather  the  crumbs  about 
the  table  at  our  feet.    Often  when  the 
&Bt  blood-red  streaks  of  the  au  tumn  morn- 
ing shone  like  lurid  fire  through  the  little 
window,  we  were  awakened  by  his  sad 
and  solitary  whistle,  as  he  sat  on  his 
usual  branch,  his  jet-black  eye  cast  to- 
wards the  door,  impatient  for  our  appear- 
aaee.    Many  of  his  little  cousins  there 
were  in  the  wood,  with  whom  we  were 
also  well  acquainted,  and  between  us 
happened  many  an  incident,  which  in- 
creased onr  interest  and  familiarity. 


I  remember  a  day,  one  of  those  deep 
still  blue  days  so  solemn  in  the  forest; 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  foot  of 
snow,  and  all  the  trees  were  hanging  like 
gigantic  ostrich  feathers ;  but  all  the 
world  was  blue, — the  sky  was  a  sleeping 
mass  of  those  heary  indigo  clouds  which 
forebode  a  '  feeding  storm,' — ^not  a  tem- 
pest, but  a  fall  of  snow ;  for,  in  Scotland, 
snow  is  called  'glorm,*  howerer  light  and 
still  it  falls  :  thus,  in  tracking  the  deer, 
we  say  he  '  has  brushed  the  ttorm  from 
the  heather;'  and  a  ^feeding  ttorm*  is 
when  the  clouds  are  continually  feeding 
the  earth  with  its  yelvet  pall. — The  re- 
flection of  those  deep-blue  clouds  cast  a 
delicate  tint  of  the  same  colour  orer  the 
'  whitened  world.  I  was  standing  with, 
my  back  against  a  huge  pine— one  of  the 
old  remnant  of  the  great  forest  of  Moray^ 
which  had,  no  doubt,  heard  the  bell  toll 
for  the  first  Stuart  earl. — I  counted  the 
rings  in  a  smaller  tree  which  once  stood 
in  the  same  hollow ;— I  shunned  its  wreck 
as  I  would  haye  ayoided  a  corpse  which 
I  could  not  bury,  and  always,  when  I 
passed  near  it,  averted  my  face  ;  but  ono 
day  running  to  cut  off  a  buck,  and  just  • 
heading  him,  I  dropped  on  my  knee  to 
receive  him  as  he  came  out  from  a  mass 
of  junipers,  and  when  reloading,  I  found 
that  I  had  knelt  by  the  stump  of  my  old 
friend.  —  I  counted  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  rings  in  his  wood  ! — how  many 
earls  had  he  seen ! — Well,  I  was  leaning 
against  his  elder  brother,  as  I  suppose 
by  the  size.  I  had  been  there  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  to  hear  the  dogs  bring  back 
a  buck  from — I  don't  know  now  from 

where. As  I  had  been  through  all  the 

swamps,  and  stripes,  and  wet  hollows  on 
that  side  of  the  forest,  and  waded  through 
two  and  three  feet  of  snow-wreaths,  my 
kilt  and  hose,  and,as  it  seemed,  my  fiesh  was 
saturated  to  the  bones  with  '  snaw-bree,' 
and  I  began  to  beat,  first  one  foot,  and  then 
the  other,  to  quicken  the  blood,  which 
was  warm  enough  in  my  trunk. — I  had 
scarce  commenced  this  exercise,  when  I 
heard  a  little  'tic!'  close  to  my  ear, 
and  the  soft  low  voice  of  a  bird — ^a  sound, 
neither  a  whistle  nor  a  chirp,  but  which 
I  knew  very  well  before  I  turned  and 
saw  the  robin,  who  sat  on  a  dry  branch 
within  a  yard  of  my  cheek.  I  guessed 
what  had  brought  him:  he  was  very 
cold,  his  ruffled  back  humped  as  round  a& 
a  ball,  and  his  tail  drooping  almost  per- 
pendicular with  his  legs,  as  if  it  was  a 
little  brown  peg  to  lean  on,  like  that  on 
which  the  travelling  Tyrolean  merchant 
rests  his  pack.  He  looked  at  me  with 
his  large  black  eye;  then,  with  a  fiirt  of 
his  tail  and  a  bow  with  his  head,  indi- 
cated that,  if  I  had  no  objection,  he 
should  like  to  descend  to  the  place  which. 
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I  oeenpwd;  the  object  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed, by  taming  his  head  ndelong, 
and  directing  one  eye  into  the  black 
earth  which  my  foot  had  beaten  bare  in 
the  snow.  I  immediately  drew  back  a 
couple  of  feety  and  he  instantly  dropped 
into  the  spot  of  movld,  peeped  and  picked 
under  every  leaf  and  clod  of  earth,  and, 
when  there  was  nothing  more,  hopped  np 
on  the  gnard  of  my  rifle,  on  which  I  was 
leaning,  and,  turning  his  head,  looked  at 
me  with  his  upper  eye. — I  again  stepped 
forward,  and  recommenced  my  foot-exer- 
cise, daring  which  he  returned  to  his 
branch,  examining  my  progress  with  some 
impatience.  As  soon  as  my  foot  was 
removed,  he  again  dropped  into  the  hol- 
low, and  busily  collected  all  the  little 
grubs  and  ohrysales  which,  though  too 
small  for  me  to  see  as  I  stood,  1  knew 
abounded  beneath  the  sere  leaves  and 
thatch  of  moss  and  sticks.  In  this  man- 
ner I  repeated  his  supply  several  times, 
on  one  <^  which,  when  I  was  too  long,  or 
he  too  impatient,  he  dropped  from  his 
perch,  and  hovered  over  the  space  in 
which  my  foot  was  at  work,  and,  as  I 
continued,  lighted  on  the  point  Ot  the 
other  shoe,  and  remain<$d  there,  peeping 
into  the  hollow,  until  I  withdrew  my  foot, 
and  then  descended  to  finish  bis  repast. 
When  he  was  satisfied,  he  mifed  his 
feathers,  looked  up  sidelong  to  me,  and, 
after  a  shake  of  sstisfaetien,  resumed  his 
perch  close  to  my  head,  and,  after  prun- 
ing and  oiling  his  feathers,  mounted 
another  branch  higher,  and  opened  his 
little  throat  with  that  most  sad,  sweet, 
and  intermitting  warble  which  gives  such 
a  melancholy  charm  to  a  still  winter's 
day." 

Take  %  picture  of  the  roe,  and  70a 
wiU  hardly  do«ibt  the  humanity  of  our 
sportsmen.  Bat  why  talk  of  it  thus  ? 
2^0  one,  we  hope,  save  a  member  of 
the  Manchester  mannfactnring  school 
could  feel  otherwifie  —  certainly  not  a 
genuine  hills- man ;  and  we  quote  the 
passage  simply  for  its  extreme  beauty 
and  perfect  fidelity  to  nature.  No 
creature  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
kid  of  the  roe- deer,  especially  when 
seen  in  their  rest,  or  moving  through 
the  ferns,  on  a  sommer  eyeoing,  be- 
side their  gentle  mother  the  doe. 

**  In  the  bedding  season  the  does  retire 
into  the  most  secret  thickets,  or  other 
lonely  places,  to  produce  their  young,  and 
cover  them  socarefhlly  that  they  are  very 
rarely  found ;  we  have,  however,  deceived 
their  vigilance.  There  was  a  solitary  doe 
which  lived  in  the  hollow  below  the 
Brikigh-cloiohe-l^ithe  in  Tamaway.  I  sup- 


pose  that  we  had  killed  her  ^marrow;' 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  her 
haunt,  for  she  was  very  fat  and  round, 
stepped  with  much  caution,  and  neyer 
went  far  to  feed.  Accordingly,  when  aft 
evening  and  morning  she  came  out  to  pick 
the  sweet  herbs  at  the  foot  of  the  brae,  or 
by  the  little  green  well  in  its  face,  I  troda 
softly  out  of  her  sight,  and  if  I  passed  aft 
noon,  made  a  circuit  from  the  black  wil- 
lows, or  thick  junipers,  where  she  reposed 
during  the  heat.  At  last,  one  fine  sunny 
morning  I  saw  her  come  tripling  ouft 
from  her  bower  of  young  birches  as  light 
as  a  fairy,  and  very  gay  and  'canty ' — 
but  80  thin,  nobody  but  an  old  acqoaiaft- 
ance  could  have  kiiown  her.  For  variona 
mornings  afterwards  I  saw  her  on  the 
bank,  but  she  was  always  restless  and 
anxious  —  listening  and  searching  the 
wind — trotting  up  and  down — piclung  a 
leaf  here  and  a  leaf  there,  and  after  her 
short  and  unsettled  meal,  she  would  take 
a  frisk  round  leap  into  the  air— dart  down 
into  her  secret  bower,  and  appear  no  nMyre 
until  the  twilight.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, her  excursions  became  a  litUe  more 
extended,  generally  to  the  terrace  aboTe 
the  bank,  but  never  out  of  sight  of  thm 
thicket  below.  At  length  she  ventured 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  day  I  stole 
down  the  brae  among  the  birches.  In 
the  middle  of  the  thicket  there  was  n 
group  of  young  trees  growing  out  of  m 
carpet  of  deep  moss,  wUeh  yielded  like  n 
down  pillow.  The  prints  of  the  doe's 
slender-forked  feet  were  thickly  tracked 
about  the  hollow,  and  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  bed  of  the  velvet  *fog,'  whi^ 
seemed  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  baft 
so  natural,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
noticed  by  any  nnaecustomed  eye.  I 
carefully  lifted  the  green  eushion,  and 
under  its  veil,  rolled  close  together,  the 
head  of  each  resting  on  the  flank  of  the 
other,ne8tled  two  beautiful  little  kidsj,  their 
large  velret  ears  laid  smooth  on  their 
dappled  necks,  their  spotted  aides  sleek 
and  shining  as  satin,  and  their  little  deli- 
cate legs  as  slender  as  haael  wanda,  shod 
with  tiny  glossy  shoes  as  smooth  and 
black  as  ebony,  while  their  large  daik 
eyes  looked  at  me  out  of  the  oomers  with 
a  full,  mild,  quiet  gaie,  which  had  noft 
yet  learned  to  fear  the  hand  of  man :  stall 
they  had  a  nameless  doubt  which  followed 
every  motion  of  mine — their  little  limbs 
shrunk  from  my  touch,  and  their  velvet 
tar  rose  and  fell  quickly ;  but  as  I  was 
about  to  replaee  the  moss,  one  turned  its 
head,  lifted  its  sleek  ears  towards  me, 
and  licked  my  hand  as  I  laid  their  soft 
mantle  over  them.  I  often  aaw  them 
afterwards  when  they  grew  strong,  and 
came  abroad  upon  the  brae,  and  fire* 
quentlj  I  called  off  old   Dieadaenghft 
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Ukrnr  mom  tacMk.  Upon, 
tkne  eccaoioiis  iM  would  stand  and  look 
a*  BO  with  woodor-— tiun  hk  hoad  tnn 
£ide  t*  sido — onnff  tho  ground  again,  to 
s*eif  Uwm«  poosiMe  that  ho  ooald  be 
Btstahoi — ^and  when  ha  fonnd  that  theio 
waft  no  diapoting  tho  soont^  oock  ono  eas 
at  mm  with  a  kooner  inqnupy,  and  seoing 
tint  1  was  in  eameat^  trol  heaTilj  oaward 
with  a  si|^ 

*^  "Die  aflectioa  of  tho  roe  for  their  young 
is  very  strong  ;  and  timid  and  feeble  aa 
t^j  aso  by  natoxo,  in^lred  by  the  danger 
of  their  offiipiing,  they  become  brave  and 
I,  in  their  defence,  will  attack 
only  animalfi  but  men.  We  were  ono 
^y  paiwing  along  the  west  walk  of 
Rtran- Again,  and,  beyond  a  turn  in  tho 
path,  hoard  tlio  soond  of  feet  runniDg  to- 
ns, and  immediately  out  shot  a  cat 
tiba  eonor,  and,  cloee  at  her  heels, 
A  doo  panning  her  with  great  eagerness. 
Kaow^  that  her  pnisuer  could  not  over- 
take her,  and  having  no  instinctive  dread 
of  her  kiady  the  cat  did  not  give  herself 
the  tronhfe  to  run  Cuter  than  just  snffl- 

to  keep  beyond  her  reach,  while  the 
panned  her  with  an  ai^ry  scrambling 

and,  whenever  she  was  near  over- 
taking hor,  endeavonred  to  kneel  on  her 
hack.  Th^  ia  a  mode  of  attack  common 
te  doer  aa  well  as  cattle^  whicb^  when 
they  have  averthrown  their  object,  not 
ealy  gere  them  with  their  horns,  but 
bv^se  and  emah  them  with  their  knees. 
At  eev  appeaiance  there  was  a  pause  ; 
the  cat  eantered  up  the  brae  to  the  top  of 
a  Jittlo  rock,  where  she  lay  down  in  the 
•ante  see  what  would  happen  between 
ns  and  her  pursuer.  The  doe,  after  a  few 
bwmds,  tnned  round  and  looked  indig- 
aaaUy  at  us,  and  stamped  and  belled  ia 
^•aft  displeasure  ;  this  she  eontiaued  tor 
asme  meiaents,  glancing  occasionally  at 
the  cat  with  a  strong  desire  to  resume 
her  ehase;bat'being  restrained  by  a  sense 
ef  prudeace,  she  slowly  ascended  the  hill, 
•>»W^»8  ^  iDtevrala  to  stamp  and  bell  at 
as^  who  knew  Tory  well  that  she  had  two 
kids  ia  the  junipers  upon  the  craig." 

How  let  vs  i:q[>  to  the  hill,  when  the 
sightj  herds  are  feedmg.  Scotland 
vill,  in  all  probabilitj,  never  see  a 
tuncbel  more;  indeed,  save  at  a  royal 
huiting«  it  were  scarcely  desirable 
now.  The  feudal  system  has  melted 
away,  the  dans  are  broken  and  scat- 
tered* and  we  care  not  again  to  see  a 
pagoant  which  ia  iadissolubly  c(»- 
aacted  ia  oar  memories  with  national 
aaHantfj  and  miafbrtiiBe.  Bat  the 
dser  are  still  on  the  mountain  and  in 
Ab  wood,  and  we  shall  seek  them  in 
Aeir  former  bamt.    Wood-stalking, 


thoi^^h  tha*  Stoarts  £qMak  of  it  with 
considerable  enthusiasm,  was  never 
much  to  our  taste.  It  is  true  that  the 
largest  stags  are  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  wood,  and  we  have  fol-i 
k>wed  the  sport  ere  now  in  the  Spes- 
sart,  among  the  pines  of  Darmstadt, 
and  the  thickets  of  Strath  Garve;  but 
it  must  always  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  driving,  and  we 
never  have  felt,  while  engaged  in  it, 
that  enthusiasm  and  keenness  which 
sends  the  blood  to  the  heart  of  the 
hunter  when  he  first  discovers  a  herd 
in  the  gorge  of  some  solitary  glen. 
Then  he  feels  that  he  most  put  forth 
the  whole  resources  of  his  art — that 
he  must  baffle  the  acutest  of  all  in« 
stincts  by  the  aid  of  human  cunning 
— ^tha|;  he  has  a  thousand  difficulties 
to  overcome  before  he  can  arrive 
within  reach  of  his  quarry,  and  that  a 
sbigle  false  step  or  miscalculation  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  labour,  the 
patience,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  day. 

Great,  fat  fallow-deer,  waxing  into 
obesity  in  a  park,  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  approach  of  a  hamaa  being,  even 
were  he  an  alderman  redolent  of  blacks 
currant  jeUy.  But  the  red- deer,  aa 
many  incipient  stalkers  know  to  their 
cost,  has  a  very  diffM^nt  amount  of 
perception.  Unless  yoa  take  the  wind 
of  him,  he  is  off  like  a  shot,  though 
your  distance  may  be  upwards  of  a 
mile.  In  the  words  of  the  old  stalker, 
^^  Above  all  things,  let  not  the  devil 
tempt  yoo  to  toifie  with  a  deer's 
nose :  yon  may  cross  his  sight,  walk 
up  to  him  in  a  gray  coat,  or,  If 
standing  against  a  tree  or  rock  near 
your  own  colour,  wait  till  he  walks 
up  to  you;  bnt  yon  cannot  cross 
his  nose,  even  at  an  incredible  dis« 
tance,  but  he  will  feel  the  tainted 
air.  Colours  or  forms  may  be  decep- 
tive  or  alike ;  there  are  gray,  brown, 
and  green  rocks  and  stocks  as  well 
as  men,  and  all  these  may  be  equivo- 
cal ;  bnt  there  is  but  one  scent  ofman^ 
and  that  he  never  doubts  or  mistakes ; 
that  is  filled  with  danger  and  terror, 
and  one  whiff  of  its  poison  at  a  mile 
off,  and,  whether  feeding  or  lying,  his 
head  is  instantly  up,  his  nose  to  the 
wind,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  his 
broad  antlers  turn,  and  he  is  away  to 
the  hill  or  the  wood ;  and  if  there  are 
no  green  peas,  com,  or  potatoes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  may  not  be  seen 
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on  the  same  side  of  the  forest  for  a 
month.''  A  word  to  the  wise,  from 
the  lips  of  a  Celtic  Solon ! 

So  much  for  your  chance,  if,  in  the 
plenitude  oC  yonr  fall  flayonr,  yon  take 
the  hill,  regardless  of  the  currents  of 
the  air,  which,  moreover,  are  perpetu- 
fdly  shifting.  But  there  are  other 
difficulties.  Though  not  impossible, 
it  is  very  ticklish  work  to  get  within 
shot  of  a  deer  by  any  other  means 
save  diligent  creeping,  and  sometimes, 
when  the  ground  is  unusually  flat  and 
open,  that  method  of  approach  is  im- 
practicable. Then  there  are  divers  ene- 
mies— that  is,  of  yours,  for  in  reality 
they  are  scouts  to  the  deer — ^whom 
you  must  tryparticularly  to  avoid.  This 
is  not  easy.  Sometimes  when  you 
are  sinuating  like  a  serpent  towards 
the  especial  stag  of  your  heart,  a 
blundering  covey  of  grouse  will  start 
from  the  heather,  and  give  an  effectual 
alarm ;  sometimes  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  plover  will  change  your  antici- 
pated triumph  into  mourning;  and 
sometimes  a  charge  of  that  disagree- 
able cavalry  the  mountain  sheep,  little 
less  sagacious  and  wary  than  the  deer 
themselves,  will  put  the  whole  of  the 
glen  into  disorder.  But  the  worst 
enemies  you  have  to  guard  against  are 
the  hinds,  who  are  usually  so  disposed 
as  to  be  out  upon  the  feeding-grounds, 
and  thus  to  mask  the  stag.  In  such 
a  position,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour 
to  circumvent  the  lady,  which  is  any 
thing  but  an  easy  task.  The  Stuarts 
give  us  an  admirable  recollection  of 
such  a  scene  in  the  forest  of  Glen- 
Fidich,  which  is  so  exciting  that, 
though  rather  long,  we  make  no  apo- 
logy for  transferring  it  to  the  columns 
of  Maga. 

^  After  about  an  hour's  stalking,  we 
came  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  long  slope, 
which  looks  into  the  gorges  of  two  or 
three  short  glens,  opening  to  a  narrow 
plain,  on  which  we  saw  a  noble  sight 
—  a  herd  of  four  or  fire  hundred  deer, 
among  which  were  many  very  fine  stags. 
After  haying  feasted  my  eyes  with  tiiis 
splendid  sight— the  illustrious  cavalry  of 
the  hill,  the  crowned  and  regal  array  of 
the  wilderness — I  began  to  calculate  how 
to  make  the  approach,  how  to  slip  be- 
tween the  chain  of  Tidette  hinds,  and 
numerous  picquets  of  small  stags,  which 
commanded  almost  every  knoll  and  hol- 
low. In  the  centre  of  the  main  body, 
with  a  large  plump  of  hinds — which  he 


herded  within  a  wide  vacant  eizole — 
there  was  a  mighty  black  hart,  with  •> 
head  like  a  blasted  pine,  and  a  cluster  of 
points  in  each  crown.  Thoogh  each  stag- 
of  the  surrounding  circle  lubd  not  leaa 
than  ten  points,  there  were  none  which 
approached  his  size,  and  they  all  kept  at 
a  respectflil  distance,  while  he  marched 
round  and  round  the  central  group  or 
hinds.  'He  will  have  them  all  in  the 
ring  before  long,'  said  MaoLellan  ;  'yon's 
one  of  the  old  heroes  of  the  Monadh-liath  ; 
he  has  not  been  four-and-twenty  honrv  in 
ike  forest.'  I  looked  with  an  eager  and 
longing  eye  at  his  gigantic  stature,  bat 
there  was  no  apparent  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching even  the  ontward  circle  of 
stags.  The  herd  was  scattered  over  all 
the  ground  between  the  hills,  and  every 
little  knoll  and  eminence  had  its  restleaa 
picquets,  and  plumps  of  discomfited  stags, 
which  had  been  beaten  by  the  great  hart^ 
and  were  chafing  about,  driving  off  and 
broding  the  buttocks  of  all  the  inferior 
stags  which  came  in  their  way,  then  re- 
turning and  staring  with  jealous  disgust 
at  the  mighty  stranger,  who  gave  them 
no  notice,  except  when  one  or  two  more 
audacious,  or  less  severely  beaten,  made 
a  few  steps  before  his  companions  ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  charged,  drove 
them  before  him,  and  scattered  the  near- 
est in  every  direction.  Upon  these  occa- 
sions, some  hind  of  greater  levity  than 
the  rest  took  the  opportunity  of  extending^ 
her  pasture,  or  paying  her  complimenta 
to  her  companions,  for  which  she  imme- 
diately received  a  good  prod  in  the 
haunch,  and  was  turned  back  again  Inte 
the  centre. 

« <  There  is  no  doing  any  thing  there/ 
said  I. 

"  <  'Deed  no',  replied  MacLellan,  ahnt- 
ting  up  his  glass,  '  we  be  to  go  down  Uy 
the  foot  of  the  bum.' 

"  This  was  a  stream  which  runs  throngh 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  plain,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Fidich,  about  four 
miles  below,  at  the  east  end  of  the  forest- 
Before  resolving  upon  this,  however,  we 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  little  glen 
to  the  north-west ;  but,  after  passing 
round  one  hill,  and  nearly  to  the  top  of 
another,  we  fell  in  with  a  small  herd  of 
insignificant  stags,  but  none  among  thent 
being  worth  the  disturbance  of  the  great 
herd  ;  and  being  unable  to  pass  them  un- 
observed, we  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
last  alternative,  and  descend  to  the  Fi- 
dich. In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
performed  this  retrogration,  and,  having- 
crossed  at  the  forester's  house,  ascended 
the  bum  till  we  again  approached  the 
deer,  and  stealing  from  knoll  to  knol]> 
again  came  in  sight  of  the  herd.    The. 
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oittakirtB  of  its  wide  circle  had  been  much 
broken  and  deranged  by  the  jonste  and 
ezpnlsionfl  during  onr  absenee  ;  and  we 
nw  that  it  was  impoeeible  to  get  near  the 
better  stags  without  taking  Uie  channel 
of  the  stream.      We  immediately  de- 
Bended  into  the  water,  and  crept  ap  the 
middle,  sometimes  compelled  to  cronch 
so  low,  that  the  pools  reached  our  hips, 
and,  as  the  stones  were  ronnd  and  slip- 
pery, it  wasTery  uneasy  to  proceed  with- 
oat  floundering  and  spluhing.  At  length, 
howcTer,  we  were  within  the  circle  of  the 
deer :  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
the  least  sound  was  audible  in  the  pro- 
firaod  stillness.    We  slipped  through  the 
water  like  eels,  till  we  came  to  a  little 
rock,  which,  crossing  the  bum,  made  a 
sfaelTiog  &U,  which  there  was  no  means 
of  paasing,  but  by  drawing  ourselves  up 
the  shoot  of  the  stream.      With  some 
difScttlty  I  poshed  my  rifle  before   me 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  then, 
while  the  water  ran  down  our  breasts,  we 
glided  up  through  the  gush  of  the  stream, 
and  reached  the  ledge  aboTO.    The  re< 
tun  of  the  water,  which  I  had  obstructed, 
made,  howeTer,a  rush  and  plash  different 
from  its  accustomed  monotonous  hum,  and 
I  had  scarce  time  to  lay  flat  in  the  bum, 
when  a  hind  sprung  up  within  a  few 
yards,  and  trotted  briskly  away,  then 
another,  and  another.    I  thought  that  all 
was  orer,  and  that,  in  the  next  moment, 
we  should  hear  all  the  clattering  hoofs 
going  oTer  the  turf  like  a  squadron  of 
caT:a^.      All  remained  still,  howerer, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  I  saw  the  first  hind 
wheel  about,  and  look  back  steadily  to- 
wards the  faJl.    I  was  rejoiced  to  obserre 
that  she  had  not  seen  us,  and  had  only 
been  disturbed  by  the  unusual  sound  of 
the   water.      She    continued,   howeyer, 
anxious  and  suspicious — watched  and 
listened — ^picked  off  the  tops  of  the  hea-- 
ther — then  walked  on,  with  her  ears  laid 
back,  and  her  neck  and  step  stilting  away 
as  stiff  as  if  she  had  been  hung  up  in  the 
larder  for  a  week.    This,  however,  was 
not  the  worst ;  all  the  surrounding  hinds 
wiiich  noticed  her  gait  gathered  here  and 
there,  and  stood  on  the  tops  of  the  little 
knolls,  like  statues,  as  straight  as  pucks, 
with  nothing  visible  but  their  narrow 
nedu  and  two  peg-legs,  and  their  broad 
eats  perked  immovably  towards  us,  like 
loog-eajred  bats.    MacLellan  gave  me  a 
mefhl    look.      '  Cha  n^'eil   comas  air.' 
'Never  mind,'  said  I,  '  we  shall  see  who 
irill  be  tired  first.'    The  forester  gave  a 
glance  of  satisfaction,  slid  up  lus  glass  on 
the  dry  bank,  and  we  lay  as  still  as  the 
atones  around  us,  till  the  little  trouts, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  our  convul- 
sion, became  so  aceustomed  to  our  shapes, 


that  they  again  emerged  from  under  tho 
fiat  pebbles,  and  retumed  to  their  station 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  skulling 
their  little  tails  between  my  legs  with  no 
more  concern  than  if  I  had  been  a  forked 
tree.  At  length  the  inunobility  of  the 
hinds  began  to  give  vray  :  first  one  ear 
turned  back,  then  another,  then  they  be- 
came sensible  of  the  files,  and  began  to 
fiirt  and  jerk  as  usoal,  and,  finally,  one 
applied  her  slender  toe  to  her  ear,  and 
another  mbbed  her  velvet  nose  upon  her 
knee  ;— it  was  more  than  half  an  hour, 
however,  before,  one  by  one,  they  began 
to  steal  away,  perking  and  snaffing,  and 
turning  to  gaae  at  the  least  air  that 
whiffed  about  them.  At  length  they  all 
disappeared,  except  one  gray,  lean,  hag- 
gard old  grandmother  of  hinds,  who  had 
no  teeth,  and  limped  with  one  leg,  proba- 
bly from  a  wound  which  she  received  fifty 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  years  before  I  was 
bora.  Her  vigilance,  however,  was  only 
sharpened  by  age ;  time,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  generations,  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  all  the  wiles  and  crafts 
of  the  hill, — her  eyes  and  ears  were  as 
active  as  a  kid's,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  could  smell  like  Tobit's  devil. — 
MacLellan  looked  at  her  through  his  glass, 
and  spit  into  the  bum,  and  grinned 
against  the  sun — ^as  if  he  was  lying  in 
the  bilboes  Instead  of  cold  water. — The 
old  sorceress  continued  to  watch  us  with- 
out relaxation,  and  at  last  lay  down  on 
the  brow  of  the  knoll,  and  employed  her 
rumination  in  obstinate  contemplation  of 
the  bank  under  which  we  were  ambushed. 
There  was  now  no  alternative  but  to 
recommence  onr  progress  up  the  bom  ; 
and  as  I  was  determined  to  circumvent 
the  hind,  I  prepared  for  every  inconve- 
nience which  could  be  inflicted  by  the 
opposite  vexations  of  a  sharp,  rough, 
slippery,  and  gravelly  stream.  Fortu- 
natety,  at  the  place  where  we  then  were, 
it  was  so  narrow,  that  we  could  hold  by 
the  heather  on  both  sides,  and  thus  drag 
ourselves  forward  through  the  water,  be- 
tween each  of  which  advances  I  pushed 
my  rifle  on  before  me.  In  this  manner  wo 
reached  the  turn  of  the  brook,  where  I 
concluded  that  we  should  be  ronnd  the 
shoulder  of  the  knoll,  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  hind,  who  lay  upon  its  east  brow. 
This  was  effected  so  successfully,  that, 
when  we  looked  behind,  we  only  saw  her 
back,  and  her  head  and  ears  still  pointing 
at  the  spot  which  we  had  left.  One  hundred 
yards  more  would  bring  us  within  sight  of 
the  great  hart ;  the  general  position  of  the 
herd  had  not  changed,  and  I  hoped  to  find 
him  near  the  central  knoll  of  the  fiat,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  bum  circled.  We 
were  almost  surrounded  by  deer  ;  but  the 
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{rrester  number  were  small  figilant  lunds, 
the  abomination  and  ourae  of  a  stalker. 
At  length,  however,  we  reached  the 
knoll,  and  rested,  to  take  breath,  at  its 
foot ;  I  examined  my  rifle,  to  see  that 
the  lock  was  clean  and  dry.  We  took  a 
Tiew  of  all  aroand  ns,  and,  drawing  onr- 
eelres  eantiously  out  of  the  bum,  slid  up 
through  the  heather  on  the  south  side  of 
the  eminence. — Scarce,  however,  had  our 
legs  cleared  the  stream,  when  we  dis- 
covered  a  ludr  of  ears  not  above  fifteen 
yards  from  the  other  side. — *  Mo  mAaJ- 
h»ehd  ori!*  [My  curse  upon  you] — 
whispered  MacLellan.  She  had  not  dis- 
covered us,  however,  and  we  glided 
round  the  base  of  the  knoll — but  on  the 
other  side  lay  three  binds  and  a  calf, 
and  I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  great 
hart. — On  the  edge  of  the  bum,  however, 
fbrther  up,  there  were  five  very  good 
stags,  and  a  herd  of  about  thirty  deer, 
on  the  slope  of  the  north  brae.  All  round 
as  the  ground  was  covered  with  hinds  ; 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  wind, 
during  the  last  few  days,  had  drawn  the 
<deer  to  that  end  of  the  forest.  Upon  the 
«pot  where  I  lay,  though  I  could  only  see 
a  portion  of  the  field,  1  counted  four  hun- 
•drcd  and  seventy ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  no  movement  could  be  made  upon 
that  side.  We  tried  again  the  opposite 
fllope  of  the  knoll ; — ^the  hind  which  we 
bad  first  seen  was  still  in  the  same  place, 
but  she  had  laid  down  her  bead,  and 
diowed  only  the  gray  line  of  her  back 
over  the  heather.  We  drew  ourselves 
oautiously  up  the  slope  and  looked  over 
tlw  summit.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  small  flat  moss,  about  seventy  yards 
in  breadth  ;  then  another  hilleek  ;  and  to 
tiie  left  two  more,  with  little  levels,  and 
wet  grassy  hollows  between  them.  Upon 
the  side  of  the  first  knoU  there  were  two 
jeungstags  and  some  hinds ;  but  the  points 
of  seme  good  horns  showed  above  the  crest. 
— ^The  intervening  ground  was  spotted 
with  straggling  binds,  and  we  might  lay 
'Where  we  were  till  to-morrow  morning, 
without  a  chance  of  getting  near  any  of 
the  good  deer.  While  we  deliberated, 
Jf  acLellan  thought  that,  by  crawling  with 
oztreme  caution  up  a  wet  hollow  to  the 
left,  we  might  have  a  chance  to  approach 
the  stags  whose  horns  we  had  seen  behind 
the  other  knoU,  and,  as  nothing  better 
could  be  done,  we  decided  upon  this 
attempt.  The  sun  was  going  down  firom 
Hm  old  towers  of  Anchaadikn,  and  we  had 
■o  more  time  than  would  give  light  for 
this  ventnre.^We  slid  away  towards  the 
hoUow,  aad,  drawing  ourselves,  inch  by 
inch,  though  the  heather  and  tall  thin 
^^rass,  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  level 
htfeween  the  hillooks,  when  wo  faeaid  a 


stamp  and  a  short  gruat  close  beeido  iis 
— I  had  scarce  time  to  turn  my  head,  &■!<& 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  base  little  gray  hmd 
who,  in  crossing  the  hoUow,had  stnmblod 
upon  us. — It  was  but  a  moment :  a  rapiifl 
wheel  and  rush  through  the  long  grass, 
and  I  heard  the  career  of  a  hundred  fee* 
going^  through  ^e  hollow.    I  sprang 
my  loxee,  and  skaled  a  dosen  small 
and  hinds  which  came  upon  us  fell  speed  ; 
for  those  behind,not  knowin|^fh>m  whence 
came  the  alarm,  made  straight  fbr  the  bill. 
The  herd  were  now  gathering  in  all  diree- 
tions;  charging — ^flying — re-uniting,  dis* 
persing,  and  reassembling  in  utter  disorder^ 
like  a  rout  of  cavalry. — ^I  made  a  run  ftur 
the  middle  knoll, — two  stags,  with  pretty 
good  heads,  met  me  right  in  the  fiice. — ^i 
did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  but  rusbs^i 
up  the  brae. — What  a  sight  was  seen  tieoam 
its  top  !^ — upwards  of  six  hundred  desv 
were    charging    past  —  before,   behind, 
around,  in  all   directions. — The  stately 
figure  which  I  sought — ^tho  mighty  blae& 
hart,  was  slowly  asoending  an  emisenea 
about  three    hundred  yitfds   oif,   from 
wfaenoe  he  reconnoitred  the  ground  belovr  ; 
while  the  disarray  of  stags  and  hinds 
gathered  round  him,  like  nSlying  masses 
of  hussars  in  the  rear  of  a  supporting 
celumn.    I  was  so  intent  upon  the  kiag[ 
of  the  forest,  that  I  saw  nothing  else. — 
No  other  heads,  forms,  numbers,  took  any 
place  in  my  senses  ;  all  my  fheulties  vrers 
on  the  summit  of  that  height. — At  this 
moment  I  felt  my  kill  drawn  gently  ;  I 
took  BO  notice — but  a  more  decided  psll 
made  me  look  round  : — ^MacLellan  uu^ 
tioned  np  the  slope,  and  I  saw  the  points 
of  a  good  head  passing  behind  a  Uttls 
ridge,  about  eighty  yards  sway.    I  looked 
ba&  at  the  hwt— he  was  just  moving  to 
the  hUl.    What  vroald  I  have  given  to 
have  diminished  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  distance  which  divided  us  I    He 
passed  slowly  dovm  the  baek  of  die  omi- 
neoee  and  disappeared,  and  thegstheriur 
herd  streamed  after  him.    '  0  Cklialt  A 
CkMr  exclaimed  the  forester— 'fttfUdl 
i  air  fiMkl*    The  stag  whoso  horns  I 
had  seen  had  come  oat  fkom  behind  ths 
ridge,  and  stood  with  his  broad  side  to- 
wards me,  gaxing  at  the  herd  ;  but  as 
they  moved  away,  ho  now  began  to  follow. 
The  disappearance  of  the  great  hart,  and 
thodisappointment  of  MaeLellaii,re€aUed 
me  to  the  last  ehanee.    I  foUowod  the 
retreating  stag  with  my  rifloy  passed  it 
before  his  shoulder,  whix  went  the  two- 
<ftince  ball,  and  ho  rolled  over  headlong 
in  the  heath,  en  the  ether  side  of  tl» 
knoll,  which  the  next  stretch  would  have 
plaeed  between  us.    I  looked  to  the  hill 
above  :  the  whole  herd  was  streaming  np 
the  lostf  green  hollow  in  ito  west  steoMsr 
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headed  'by  ilie  mighty  of  the  desert.' 
They  roimded  and  passed  the  brow,  and 
sloped  upward  on  the  other  side,  till  the 
forest  of  beads  appeared  brutling  along 
the  sky-line  of  the  summit.  In  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  as  the  snn  was  going 
down  upon  Sciir-na-Lapaichy  and  the  far 
western  hills  of  Loch  Daaicfa^  the  terrible 
wide-forked  tree  came  ont  in  the  clear 
eutem  sky  on  the  top  of  the  hiD,  and, 
crowding  afler,  at  least  two  hundred  heads 
— cToesing,  and  charging,  and  mingling — 
their  polidied  points  flaishing  in  tlw  part- 
ing snnbeams,  and  from  many  a  horn, 
the  long  steamers  of  the  moss  fluttering 
and  flying  Uke  the  pennons  and  banne- 
roUesof  lances.  The  herd  continued  to 
file  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  wheel- 
ing below  the  crest,  countermarched  along 
the  sky-line,  till  their  heads  and  horns 
alowly  deersased  against  the  light.*^ 

With  rach  a  book  as  this  before  lus 
we  ooold  go  on  alternately  commeiit- 
ing  and  extracting  nntil  we  had  broken 
the  back  of  the  Nnmber.  Even  now 
we  are  dying  to  pilfer  the  account  of 
the  late  Glengarry^s  conrse  with 
*'  Black  I>iilochan,'*  and  the  no  lew 
exciting  histoiy  of  the  three  day*s  rose 
with  a  roebuck.  Bat  abstinence  is  a 
Tirtae  which  Is  forced  upon  ns  in  the 
present  Instance,  rather  from  the  lade 
of  space  than  from  any  exercise  of 
Tolontaxy  discretion ;  and  we  shall  now 
leave  the  deer  without  further  molea- 
tation  for  a  season,  hoping  soon  to  en- 
counter them  in  person  with  onr  rUle 
somewhere  about  tiie  skirts  of  Caim- 
Gonn. 

This  Is,  we  haye  no  heshatioa  in 
saying,  the  best  work  on  deer-stalking 
which  has  jet  been  written ;  and  die 
sfflount  of  information  whicJi  it  eon- 
tains  regarding  the  habits  of  the  stag 


and  roe,  combined  with  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  which  we  have  made  such  ample 
use,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  popular. 
In  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  is 
also  highly  interesting ;  for  it  embodies 
a  large  amoont  of  traditionary  lore, 
sketches  of  the  dans,  and  fragments 
of  Highland  song,  of  much  superior 
merit  to  those  which  have  hitherto 
come  into  our  hands.  The  disquisi- 
tions, too,  upon  the  disappearance  of 
some  animals  once  indigenous  to 
Scotland— such  as  the  wolf,  the  elk, 
the  wild  boU,  and  the  beaver — exhibit 
a  great  amount  of  research,  and  sup- 
ply a  gap  which  has  long  been  wanted 
in  the  page  of  natural  history. 

One  word  to  the  authors — ^though 
we  fear  our  words  must  travel  a  long 
way  before  they  can  reach  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Why  should  they  not 
recast  and  add  to  their  second  volume, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  single  and  unrivalled 
work  upon  the  noblest  sports  of  the 
Highlands  ?  If  it  has  proved  so  fasd- 
natmg,  as  in  truth  we  have  felt  it,  in 
the  more  cumbrous  shape  of  notes, 
how  much  better  would  it  be  if  issued, 
sot  as  an  appendage  to  the  poems, 
but  in  a  distinct  and  articulate  form? 
Perpend  upon  this,  John  Sobieski  and 
Charles  Edward,  at  your  leisure ;  and 
let  ns  add,  that  we  trust  some  of  your 
more  gloomy  aniidpations  may  fall 
short  of  reality;  that  the  walks  of 
EUean-AgfllB)  that  little  Eden  of  the 
north,  may  agafai  be  gladdened  by 
yoor  presence ;  and  that  the  sound  of 
your  hunting-horns  may  once  more  be 
heard  in  the  woods  of  Tamaway,  and 
OB  the  hills  Bear  the  sources  of  the 
Fhkdkoni. 
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THE  BUBIED  FLOWEB. 

In  the  silence  of  m^  chamber, 
When  the  night  is  still  and  deep, 

And  the  drowsy  heave  of  ocean 
Matters  in  its  charmM  sleep, 

Oft  I  hear  the  angel  voices 
That  have  thriird  me  long  ago, — 

Voices  of  my  lost  companions, 
Lying  deep  beneath  the  snow. 

O,  the  garden  I  remember. 
In  the  gay  and  sunny  spring. 

When  our  laaghter  made  the  thickets 
And  the  arching  alleys  ring  I 

O  the  merry  bnrst  of  gladness  I 

O  the  soft  and  tender  tone  I 
O  the  whisper  never  ntter'd 

Save  to  one  fond  ear  alone  I 

O  the  light  of  life  that  sparkled 
In  those  bright  and  bounteous  eyes  1 

O  the  blosh  of  happy  beauty, 
Tell-tale  of  the  hearths  surprise ! 

0  the  radiant  light  that  girdled 
Field  and  forest,  land  and  sea, 

When  we  all  were  young  together. 
And  the  earth  was  new  to  me ! 

Where  are  now  the  flowers  we  tended  ? 

Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem ; 
Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  ? 

Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 

For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones! 

Nursed  in  hope  and  rearM  in  love, 
Looking  fondly  ever  upward 

To  the  clear  blue  heaven  above : 

Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  us, 
Rising  lightly  from  the  rain. 

Never  folding  up  your  freshness 
Save  to  give  it  forth  again : 

Never  shaken,  save  by  accents 
From  a  tongue  that  was  not  free, 

As  the  modest  blossom  trembles 
At  the  wooing  of  the  bee. 

0 1  'tis  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  days  of  faded  youth. 

All  the  vows  that  we  believed  in, 
All  the  words  we  spoke  in  truth. 
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Sever'd— were  it  Bever'd  only 

B J  an  idle  thought  of  strife, 
Such  as  tUne  might  knit  together ; 

Not  the  broken  chord  of  life  I 

0  my  heart!  that  once  so  truly 
Kept  another's  time  and  tune, 

Heart,  that  kindled  in  the  spriug-tide, 
Look  around  thee  in  the  noon. 

Where  are  they  who  gave  the  impulse 

To  thy  earliest  thought  and  flow  ? 
Look  around  the  ruin'd  garden — 

All  are  withered,  dropped,  or  low ! 

Seek  the  buth-place  of  the  lily, 

Dearer  to  the  boyish  dream 
Than  the  golden  cups  of  Eden, 

Floating  on  its  slumbrous  stream ; 

Kever  more  shalt  thou  behold  her — 

She,  the  noblest,  fairest,  best : 
She  that  rose  in  fullest  beauty. 

Like  a  queen,  above  the  rest. 

Only  still  I  keep  her  image 

AiB  a  thought  that  cannot  die, 
He  who  rused  the  shade  of  Helen 

Had  no  greater  power  than  L 

0 1  I  fling  my  spirit  backward. 
And  I  pass  o'er  yearsof  pain ; 

All  I  loved  is  rising  round  me. 
All  the  lost  returns  again. 

Blow,  for  ever  blow,  ye  breezes, 

Warmly  as  ye  did  before  1 
Bloom  again,  ye  happy  gardens, 

With  the  radiant  tints  of  yore  I 

Warble  out  in  spray  and  thicket, 

All  ye  choristers  unseeu, 
Let  Ihe  leafy  woodland  echo 

With  an  anthem  to  its  queen ! 

Lo  I  she  Cometh  in  her  beauty, 

Stately  with  a  Juno  grace, 
Baven  locks,  Madonna-braided 

O'er  her  sweet  and  blushing  face : 

Eyes  of  deepest  violet,  beaming 

With  the  love  that  knows  not  shame, — 
Lips,  that  thrill  my  inmost  being 

With  the  utterance  of  a  name. 

And  I  bend  the  knee  before  her. 

As  a  captive  ought  to  bow, — 
Pray  thee,  listen  to  my  pleading, 

Sovereign  of  my  soul  art  thou ! 
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O  my  dear  and  gMtle  lady, 

Let  me  show  thee  aJl  my  pais, 
Ere  the  words  that  late  werepriMifd 

Sink  into  my  heart  again. 

Love,  they  say,  is  reiy  feaiM 

Ere  its  curtain  be  withdrawn. 
Trembling  at  the  thought  of  error 

As  the  ahadows  acare  the  fawn. 

Love  hath  bonnd  me  to  thee,  lady^ 

Since  the  well-remember'd  day 
When  I  first  beheld  thee  coming 

In  the  light  of  Instrooa  May. 

Not  a  word  I  daried  to  ntter— 

More  than  he  who,  long  ago, 
Saw  the  heavenly  sbapea  deaoeBdiag 

Over  Ida's  slopes  of  snow : 

When  a  low  and  aalemn  mnaic 

Floated  through  the  listening  graiw, 
And  the  throstle's  song  was  ailenoed, 

And  the  doling  of  the  doye : 

When'immortal  beanty  open'd 

All  its  grace  to  mortal  sight, 
And  the  awe  of  worship  blended 

With  the  throbbing  of  delist 

As  the  shepherd  stood  before  them 

Trembling  in  the  Fhiygian  ddl. 
Even  so  my  sonl  and  being 

Own'd  the  magic  of  the  spell; 

And  I  watch'd  thee  ever  fondly, 

Watch'd  thee,  dearest,  from  a&r. 
With  the  mate  and  humble  homage 

Of  the  Indian  to  a  star. 

Thoa  wert  still  the  Lady  Flora 

In  her  morning  garb  of  Uoom ; 
Where  then  wert  was  light  and  gloiy. 

Where  thou  wert  not,  dearth  and  ^oom. 

So  for  many  a  day  I  foUow'd 

For  a  long  and  weary  while. 
Ere  my  heart  rose  up  to  bless  thee 

For  the  yielding  of  a  smile, — 

Ere  thy  words  were  few  and  broken 

As  they  answered  back  to  mine, 
Ere  my  lips  had  power  to  thank  thee 

For  the  gift  Youchsafed  by  thine. 

Then  a  mighty  gush  of  passion 

Through  my  inmost  being  ran ; 
Then  my  older  life  was  ended. 

And  a  dearer  conrse  began. 
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Dearer !— O,  I  oaoBot  toH  tiiee 

Wluit  a  lead  was  Bwe|yt  away, 
Wlial  a  warid  of  4(Nibt  and  dsrlQBeas 

Faded  in  the  Pawning  day  i 

AH  my  errar,  aflisy  ivoiftiieaB, 

All  my  Tain  dehisioiis  fled: 
H^  again  reyiyed,  and  gladness 

Waved  its  wings  aibave  my  head. 

Like  the  wanderer  of  tiie  desert, 

When,  across  the  dreary  sand. 
Breathes  the  pecfome  Ifrom  the  thickets 

Bordering  on  the  inomised  land ; 

When  afar  he  sees  tiie  palm-trees 

Cresting  o'er  the  lonely  well, 
When  he  hears  the  pleasant  tinkle 

Of  the  distant  camel's  hell : 

So  a  fresh  and  glad  emotion 

Hose  within  my  swelling  breast. 
And  I  hurried  swiftly  onwards 

To  the  haven  of  my  rest. 

Then  wert  there  with  word  and  welcome, 

With  thy  smUe  so  pm*ely  sweet ; 
And  I  laid  my  heart  before  thee. 

Laid  it,  darling,  at  thy  feet  I — 

0  ye  words  that  soimd  so  hollow 

As  I  now  recall  yoor  tone  1 
What  are  ye  bat  empty  echoes 

Of  a  passion  crosh'd  and  gone  ? 

Wherefore  should  I  seek  to  kindle 

Light,  when  all  aronnd  is  gloom  ? 
Wbcnrefore  shonld  I  raise  a  phantom 

O'er  the  dark  and  silent  tomb  ? 

Early  wert  thon  taken,  Mary ! 

In  thy  fair  and  glorious  prime, 
Ere  the  bees  had  ceas^  to  murmur 

Through  the  umbrage  of  the  lima 

Buds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing, 

Birds  were  smging  on  the  tree, 
Every  thing  was  bright  and  glowing, 

When  the  angels  came  for  thee. 

Death  had  laid  aside  his  terror, 

And  he  found  thee  calm  and  mild. 
Lying  in  thy  robes  of  whiteness. 

Like  a  pure  and  stainless  child. 

Hardly  had  the  mountain  violet 

Spread  its  blossoms  on  the  sod. 
Ere  they  laid  the  turf  above  thee. 

And  thy  spbit  rose  to  God. 
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Early  wert  thoa  taken,  Mary ! 

And  I  know  *tis  yain  to  weep — 
Tears  of  mine  can  never  wake  thee 

From  thy  sad  and  silent  sleep. 

O  away  I  my  thoughts  are  earthward! 

Not  asleep,  my  love !  art  thoa, 
Dwelling  in  the  land  of  glory 

With  the  saints  and  angels  now. 

Brighter,  fairer  far  than  living. 

With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 
Bobed  in  everlasting  beauty, 

Shedi  I  see  thee  once  again, 

By  the  light  that  never  fadeth, 

Underneath  eternal  skies, 
Wh^i  the  dawn  of  resurrection 

Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 

W.  E.  A. 


HUZZA  FOB  THE  BULB  OF  THE  WHI08 !    ^ 
Am—"  Old  Ratm  the  Beau.'' 

All  ye  who  are  true  to  the  altar  and  throne. 

Come  join  in  this  ditty  with  me ; 
And  you  who  don't  like  it  may  let  it  alone, 

Or  listen  a  little  and  see. 
How  quietly  now  we  may  sleep  in  our  beds. 

And  waken  as  merry  as  grigs ; 
Though  fears  of  rebellion  hane  over  our  heads. 

We're  safe  while  we're  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

In  the  'nineties  we  saw  (I  remember  the  day) 

Revolution  disguised  as  Reform ; 
But  the  country  was  saved  in  a  different  way. 

By  the  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm. 
Our  vessel  was  steer'd  by  the  bravest  and  best, 

And,  except  a  few  quality  sprigs. 
The  whole  English  nation  had  thought  it  a  jest 

To  propose  being  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

But  as  matters  now  stand  in  this  ill-fated  realm, 

When  old  comrades  will  give  us  the  slip. 
We  are  strangely  compell'd  to  put  men  at  the  helm 

To  prevent  them  from  scuttling  the  ship. 
Only  think,  for  a  moment,  if  RuiMell  were  out, 

How  wild  he'd  be  running  his  rigs ! 
About  popular  rights  he  would  make  such  a  rout — 

lis  lucky  we're  ruled  by  the  Whigs. 

The  Church — can  you  doubt  what  her  danger  would  be 

Were  Tories  at  present  in  power? 
Lord  John,  or  his  friends,  we  should  certainly  see 

Attacking  her  posts  every  hour. 
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Bat  as  loog  as  the  Bishops  may  help  out  his  lease, 

He  won't  injure  a  hair  of  their  wigs ; 
Naj,  he  even  proposes  the  h'st  to  increase — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  ! 

If  Grey  were  at  large,  how  he'd  lay  down  the  law 

On  the  cores  he  for  Ireland  had  foand ; 
And  swear  that  he  never  would  rest  till  he  saw 

Her  Establishment  razed  to  the  ground. 
But  Grey,  while  in  office,  sits  muffled  and  mum, 

Like  a  small  bird  asleep  in  the  twigs ; 
And  Ward,  in  the  Commons,  is  equally  dumb — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  I 

If  any  of  us  had  made  war  on  Repeal 

With  the  weapons  that  Clarendon  tries. 
What  shrieks  of  indignant  invective  from  Shiel 

At  the  wrongs  of  Old  Erin  would  rise. 
By  millions  of  noisy  Milesians  back'd, 

From  the  peer  to  the  peasant  that  digs — 
How  would  Monaghan  murmur  that  juries  were  pack'd ! — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  ! 

On  Aliens  or  Chartists  to  hear  them  declaim. 

You'd  think  Castlereagh  come  from  the  dead. 
Though  the  mixture  of  metaphors  isn't  the  same. 

And  the  courage  and  coolness  are  fled. 
But  the  Whigs  are  becoming  respectable  men 

As  any  that  ever  kept  gigs, 
They  are  practising  now"Sil  they  preach'd  against  then — 

So  huzza  for  the  rule  of  the  Whigs ! 

Go  on,  my  good  lads  -never  think  of  retreat, 

Though  annoy'd  by  a  squib  or  a  squirt ; 
You're  falfiUing  the  fate  such  impostors  should  meet. 

And  eating  your  bushel  of  dirt. 
Then  swallow  it  fast,  for  your  hour  may  not  last — 

We  shall  soon,  if  it  pleases  the  pigs, 
Give  your  places  to  men  of  a  di£ferent  cast, 

And  get  rid  of  the  rule  of  the  Whigs ! 


vot.  ixrv.— Ko.  cccxcin. 
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"  When  the  Act  of  Navigation," 
says  Adam  Smith,  ^^  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  ac- 
tually at  war,  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosity subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions. It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this 
famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from 
national  animosity.  They  <Mre  as  wise^ 
however,  a«  iftftey  had  all  been  dictated 
by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Na- 
tional animosity,  at  that  particular 
time,  umed  at  the  very  object  which 
the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would 
have  recommended, — ^the  diminution 
of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  en- 
danger the  security  of  England.  The 
Act  of  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  oi 
that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it. 
As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more 
value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navi- 
gation is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England.  *** 
Before  these  pages  issue  from  the . 
press,  this,  undoubtedly  the  wisest  of 
all  the  commercial  regulations  of  Great 
Britain,  and  under  which  the  maritime 
strength  and  colonial  empire  of  Eng- 
land have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur 
unknown  in  any  other  age  or  country, 
will  be  numbered  among  the  things 
which  have  been.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority,  have  voted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Nayigation  Laws. 

Free  trade  will  soon  have  done  its 
work,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  concerned.  It  is  gradually 
but  unceasingly  advancing,  and  swal- 
lowing up  successively  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  empire,  save  that  of 
the  capitalists,  as  it  moves  forward. 
The  agricultural  interests  will  find 
themselves  deprived,  in  February  next, 
of  all  protection ;  and  the  British  cul- 
tivator exposed  to  the  competition, 
without  any  shield  save  a  nominal  duty 
of  Is.  a  quarter,  of  states  where  wheat 
can  be  raised,  with  a  fair  profit  in 
average  years,  at  18s.  a  quarter,  and 
brought  to  this  country  for  10s.  at  the 
very  utmost  of  freight.  As  soon  as 
we  have  two  fine  harvests  in  succes- 


sion, it  will  be  seen  to  what  state  this 
system  will  reduce  British  rural  pro- 
duction. The  West  India  interests 
have  been  next  assailed ;  and  our 
colonics,  upon  whom  free  labour  has 
been  forced,  upon  a  compensation 
being  given  to  the  proprietors  on  an 
average  of  a  fourth  of  the  value  of 
their  slaves,  are  speedily  to  be  exposed, 
with  no  protection  but  a  differentlai 
duty  of  5s.. 6d.  a  hundredweight,  di- 
minishing Is.  6d.  a-year,  till,  in  1854,  it 
disappears,  to  the  competition  of  slave 
colonies,  where  sugar  can  be  raised  for 
£4  a  ton,  while  in  the  British  colonies 
the  measures  of  government  have  pre- 
cluded its  being  raised  for  less  than 
£  10  a  ton.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
cultivation  is  about  to  cease  in  those 
noble  settlements ;  the  forest  and  the 
jungle  will  speedily  supplant  the 
smiling  plantations,  and  £100,000,000 
worth  of  British  pr(^erty  will  be  lost 
beyond  redemption. 

I>omestic  manufactures  were  at 
the  same  time  assailed,  though 
with  a  more  gentle  hand  than  rude 
produce.  Protective  duties  on  them 
were  lowered,  though  not  entirely 
removed;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  8000 
hands  wholly  unemployed  at  Man- 
chester, and  above  10,000  at  Glasgow, 
and  distress  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent pervades  the  whole  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes.  Nothing 
daunted  by  these  calamitous  results, 
so  exactly  what  the  opponents  of  free 
trade  predicted  would  ensue,  so  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  of  the  un- 
bounded prosperity  which  they  pro- 
mised the  nation  as  the  consequence 
of  their  changes,  the  Free-traders,  in 
pursuance  of  their  usual  system  of 
preferring  their  own  opinions  to  the 
evidence  of  facts,  are  preparing  to 
apply  the  same  system  to  the  com- 
mercial navy  of  the  country,  and,  by 
the  repeid  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
against  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
depress  our  shipping  interest  as  much 
as  they  encourage  that  of  foreign 
states,  and  endanger  our  national 
existence,  by  crippling  our  own  means 
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duB  governmeiit ;  and  how  entirelj 
such  class  government  blinds  the 
vision  even  of  the  most  clear-sighted, 
to  any  thing  bat  the  perception  of  its 
•own  immediate  interests? 

The  evidaice  taken  before  the  Com- 
mons' committee,  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  building  and  navigating  Mpa 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  this 
^onntrj,  comes  to  this,  that  both  are 
aboat  twice  as  expensive  in  this 
coontiy  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  A  copper-sheath^  vessel, 
which  there  costs  £4500,  cannot  here 
be  constrncted  for  less  than  £9000 : 
a  master's  wages  there,  which  are 
£2,  lis.  a  month,  are  here  £5  for  the 
same  pmod:  seamen's,  there  7d.  a 
day,  besides  provisions,  &c.,  are  here 
Is.  2d.  Every  thing  else  is  in  the 
same  proportion.  Shipbmlding  and 
ship-navigating  are  twice  as  costly 
in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in  Norway 
and  Denmark.  How  conld  it  be 
oihflrwise,  when  they  have  the  ma- 
terials of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doofs,  while  we  have  to  transport 
them  to  the  British  shores  from 
Canada  or  the  Baltic ;  and  they  are 
the  poor  nations,  whose  money  being 
scaroe  goes  far,  and  we  are  the  rich 
one,  whose  money  being  compara- 
tively pkntifnl  goes  bnt  a  little  way. 
Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London 
dnring  the  season,  with  what  it  is  in 
Aberdeen  or  Inverness,  and  yon  will 
at  oooe  see  the  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
tnordmaiy  difference  in  the  value  of 
monej,  and  consequently  in  thd 
money-price  of  articles,  in  the  two 
ntnations.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  viz. 
one  half,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  oor  free- labour  colonies  and  the 
foreign  slave  ones,  which  is  £10  a 
ton  in  the  former  situation,  and 
£4  hi  the  latter.  And  it  is  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin 
which  the  approach  even  to  a  free 
trade  in  sugar  has  brought,  under 
Uiese  circumstances,  upon  the  British 
West  India  islands,  that  government 
tte  prepared  to  force  a  similar  dis- 
tttrous  competition  upon  the  British 
shipowners,  and  through  them  on  the 
paOadlnm  of  British  independence, 
the  royal  navy. 

Mr  Labouchere  said,  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, that  the  Protection  Party 
seemed  to  consider  every  importation 
as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of 
native  industry ;  but  that  till  he  found 
that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never 
could  see  how  importation  did  not  en- 
courage domestic  industry  as  much  as 
home  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken: 
it  comes  home  to  the  kernel  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  an- 
swer him  equally  briefly,and,asitseems 
to  us,  decisively.  The  difference  be- 
tween home  orders  and  foreign  orders 
is  this,  that  the  one  encourages  indus- 
try at  both  endsy  viz.,  in  the  consumers 
and  the  producers ;  the  other,  at  one 
end  onfy,  viz.,  in  the  consumer.  This 
difference,  however,  may  become  vital 
to  the  national  fortunes.  If  a  London 
merchant  pays  £20,000  a-year  to 
British  shipowners  and  seamen,  he 
keeps  in  motion  at  once  the  industry 
of  the  consumers,  by  whose  produce 
the  freights  are  ultimately  paid,  and 
the  industry  of  the  seafaring  classes 
by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  he 
pays  the  £20,-000  a-year  not  to  Bri- 
tish but  foreign  shipowners,  the  only 
industry  put  in  motion,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  that  which  raises  the 
produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  placed 
in  Norway  or  America,  and  any  en- 
couragement to  industry  there  afforded 
is  wholly  lost  to  England.  It  is  just 
the  difference  between  rents  spent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in 
Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing, 
so  far  as  the  whole  world  is  concerned ; 
but  are  they  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  wo 
are  interested,  viz.,  the  British  Islands, 
is  concerned?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say 
is,  not  that  no  British  industry  is  en- 
couraged when  importation  takes 
place :  they  know  perfectly  it  is  en- 
couraged at  their  end  of  the  line ; 
what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  en- 
couraged at  the  other  end,  because  that 
other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ;  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industiy 
tit  one  end  only,  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  ao  at  both.  Adam  Smith  saw  this 
perfectly  whenhe  so  well  explained  the 
difference  between  the  home  trade  and 
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being  based  on  a  mnltifarions,  not  a 
nnifonn  representation.  Its  defects^  as 
they  are  now  called,  t.  e,  its  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  combined  with  the  ex- 
tension of  our  colonial  and  shipping 
interests,  had  let  in  a  most  efficient 
representation  of  aU  the  interests  in 
the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  islands,  into  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  protection  of  all  inter- 
ests by  the  old  Honse  of  Commons 
is  to  be  ascribed.  Doubtless,  under 
the  old  system  the  Com  Laws  would 
have  been  upheld;  but  the  West  Indies 
would  have  been  saved  from  ruin, 
domestic  industry  rescued  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
palladium  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, preserved  from  destruction. 

That  the  Navigation  Laws  have  been 
a  great  advantage  to  our  shipowners 
and  seafaring  interests  is  self-evident. 
They  afforded  superior  advantages  in 
conducting  the  trade  of  the  empire  to 
British  over  foreign  shipowners ;  and 
they  nursed  up,  accordingly,  the  im- 
mense and  hardy  body  of  British 
seamen,  who  have  founded*  and  pro- 
tected our  colonial  empire,  and  ren- 
dered Great  Britain  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  What,  then, 
is  the  great  benefit  which  is  antici- 
pated from  the  repeal  of  laws,  the 
practical  operation  of  which  has  been 
attended  with  such  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled benefits?  The  benefit  is, 
that  it  will  save  our  merchants  some 
millions  a-year  in  the  payment  of 
freights.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Free- 
traders that  £80,000,000  yearly  ispaid 
by  Great  Britain  for  freights ;  and  of 
this  sum,  it  is  thought  a  fourth,  or 
£7,500,000  yearly,  may  be  saved  by 
the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of 
British  sailors  in  the  conducting  of  our 
commerce,  or  the  reduction  of  freight 
and  seamen's  wages  in  these  islands, 
which  will  result  from  their  unre- 
strained competition.  This  is  the 
benefit  to  attain  which  our  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  the  nursery  of  our  seamen, 
are  to  be  sacrificed.  And  the  question 
to  be  considered  is, — ^Ls  the  gam  real, 
or  apparent  only ;  and,  supposing  it  is 
real,  is  it  worth  the  risk  with  which 
it  is  attended? 

Is  the  advantage  real,  or  apparent 
only?  Concede  to  the  Free-traders 
all  they  contend  for :  call  the  saving 
to  the  nation  annually  in  freights,  to 


be  effected  by  free  trade  in  shipping, 
not  £7,500,000,  but  £10,000,000  an- 
nually. The  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment will  admit  of  almost  any  con- 
cession. Admit  this,  and  consider 
what  it  is  worth,  and  on  whom  it  is 
made.  It  is  not  worth  2^  fiftieth  peart 
of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  whicfa^ 
in  the  produce  of  land  and  mann- 
factures  alone,  is  above  £500,000,000 
annually.  A  week  of  sunshine  in 
autumn,  a  favourable  set  of  FaU  orders 
from  America,  the  stoppage  of  a  revo- 
lution in  Europe,  are  each  worth  more 
to  the  nation.  But,  such  as  it  is,  fix>in 
whom  is  it  guned  ?  Why,  it  is  all 
gained  from  our  own  people :  it  is  a 
saving  efiected  to  one  clas$  of  our  inha^ 
bitants  by  impoverishing  another  dasM* 
If  our  merchants  and  the  pnrclfiisers 
from  them  pay  £20,000,000  a-year  for 
freight  of  goods  sea-borne,  instead  of 
£30,000,000  as  formerly,  undonbtedlj 
there  is  a  saving  of  £10,000,000  to 
them,  or  the  consumers  who  buy  tcoia 
them.  But  of  whom  is  this  saving 
made?  From  whom  is  it  derived? 
Is  it  not  from  our  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners, and  seamen,  who  get  so  mnch 
the  less :  either  by  being  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  foreign  mercantile 
navies,  or  by  getting  their  own  profits 
or  wages  reduced  by  external  compe- 
tition to  that  amount?  Ten  millions 
now  earned  by  shipowners  and  sailors 
in  Great  Britain,  is,  on  the  most 
favourable  supposition  for  the  Free- 
traders, taken  from  them,  and  given  to 
the  dealers  in  or  consumers  of  the 
commodities  which  they  transport. 
Is  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  any  gainer 
by  that  transfer  ?  If  ten  pounds  are 
taken  from  John  and  given  to  James, 
are  John  and  James,  taken  together, 
any  gainers  by  the  transfer  ?  And  is 
not  the  great  family  of  the  nation 
composed  of  all  its  members,  not  of 
John  only,  but  of  John  and  James 
taken  together  ?  Is  not  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  in  this  view, 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ?  This  is 
the  mighty  advantage,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  we  are  going  to  crush 
by  external  competition  our  mercan- 
tUe  shipping;  and  endanger  the 
national  mdependence,  by  withering 
the  nursezy  of  the  navy,  by  which  it 
can  alone  be  maintained  I  Can  thoe 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  how  completely^ 
by  the  operation  of  the  Beform  Bill^ 
we  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
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ciaas  government;  and  how  entirely 
such  class  govemment  blinds  the 
vision  even  of  the  most  clear-sighted, 
to  any  thing  but  the  perception  of  its 
•own  imme£ate  interests? 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mons' committee,  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  bmlding  and  navigating  ships 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  this 
^omitry,  comes  to  this,  that  both  are 
aboot  twke  as  expensive  in  this 
conntry  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
fialtlc  A  copper-sheathed  vessel, 
which  there  costs  £4500,  cannot  here 
be  constrocted  for  less  than  £9000 : 
a  master's  wages  there,  which  are 
£2,  lis.  a  month,  are  here  £5  for  the 
same  pcnod:  seamen's,  there  7d.  a 
day,  besides  provisions,  &c.,  are  here 
Is.  2d.  Every  thing  else  is  in  the 
aame  proportion.  Shipbuildiog  and 
ship-navigatiog  are  twice  as  costly 
in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in  Norway 
and  Denmark.  How  conld  it  be 
otherwise,  when  they  have  the  ma- 
tenals  of  ships  and  rigging  at  their 
doors,  while  we  have  to  transport 
them  to  the  British  shores  from 
Canada  or  the  Baltic ;  and  they  are 
the  poor  nations,  whose  money  being 
Mtfoe  goes  far,  and  we  are  the  rich 
(me,  whose  money  being  compara- 
tiTely  pientifol  goes  bnt  a  little  way. 
Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  London 
daring  the  season,  with  what  it  is  in 
Aberdeen  or  Inverness,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  main  canse  of  the  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  consequently  in  thd 
money-price  of  articles,  in  the  two 
ataations.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  shipbuilding  and  seamanship,  viz. 
one  half,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  onr  free-labour  colonies  and  the 
foreign  slave  ones,  which  is  £10  a 
ton  in  the  former  situation,  and 
£4  m  the  latter.  And  it  is  in  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  entire  ruin 
which  the  approach  even  to  a  free 
trade  in  sugar  has  brought,  under 
these  circumstances,  upon  the  British 
West  India  isiands,  that  govemment 
are  prepared  to  force  a  similar  dis- 
astrous competition  upon  the  British 
shipowners,  and  through  them  on  the 
palladium  of  British  independence, 
the  royal  navy. 

Mr  Labouchere  said,  in  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, that  the  Protection  Party 
seemed  to  consider  every  importation 
as  in  itself  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it 
displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of 
native  industry ;  but  that  till  he  found 
that  goods  were  brought  by  merchants 
into  the  country  for  nothing,  he  never 
could  see  how  importation  did  not  en- 
courage domestic  industry  as  much  as 
home  orders.  This  is  manfully  spoken: 
it  comes  home  to  the  kernel  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  contend 
with  such  an  antagonist.  We  will  an- 
swer him  equally  briefly,and,xis  it  seems 
to  us,  decisively.  The  difference  be- 
tween home  orders  and  foreign  orders 
is  this,  that  the  one  encourages  indus- 
try at  both  ends^  viz.,  in  the  consumers 
and  the  producers ;  the  other,  at  one 
end  onfyj  viz.,  in  the  consumer.  This 
difference,  however,  may  become  vital 
to  the  national  fortunes.  If  a  London 
merchant  pays  £20,000  a-year  to 
British  shipowners  and  seamen,  he 
keeps  in  motion  at  once  the  industry 
of  the  consumers,  by  whose  produce 
the  freights  are  ultimately  pud,  and 
the  industry  of  the  seafaring  classes 
by  whom  they  are  earned.  But  if  he 
pays  the  £20,-000  a-year  not  to  Bri- 
tish but  foreign  shipowners,  the  only 
industry  put  in  motion,  so  far^  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  that  which  raises  the 
produce  which  is  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  pUced 
in  Norway  or  America,  and  any  en- 
couragement to  industry  there  afforded 
is  wholly  lost  to  England.  It  is  just 
the  difference  between  rents  spent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rents  spent  in 
Paris  or  Naples. 

Doubtless  they  are  the  same  thing, 
so  far  as  the  whole  world  is  concerned; 
but  are  they  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  world  in  which  we 
are  interested,  viz.,  the  British  Islands, 
is  concerned?  Unquestionably  they 
are  not.  What  the  Protectionists  say 
is,  not  that  no  British  industry  is  en- 
couraged when  importation  takes 
place :  they  know  perfectly  it  is  en- 
couraged at  their  end  of  the  line ; 
what  they  say  is,  that  it  is  not  en- 
couraged at  the  other  end^  because  that 
other  end  rests  in  foreign  states ;  and 
that  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  industry 
at  one  en^  only,  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  BO  9Lt  both.  Adam  Smith  saw  this 
perfectlywhenhe  so  well  explained  the 
difference  between  the  home  trade  and 
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foreign  tnde,  tad  add  the  former  was 
*^  worUiall  foreign  trade  pot  together." 
Bnt  his  ohsenrations  on  this  head  are 
M  much  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
onr  legislaton  as  those  he  made  on  the 
great  wisdom  of  onr  Kavigation  Laws, 
as  the  only  secnrity  for  onr  national 
indepeodenee. 

Mr  M'Gregor  said  in  debate  on  die 
same  «ib|ect,  that  *'  be  admitted  on* 
naval  strength  had  co-existed  with 
the  Navigation  Laws,  bnt  he  denied 
that  they  were  eanse  and  effect  They 
had  abont  as  much  to  do  with  Mch  other 
as  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  had  with 
the  floods  of  theNile."*  Weagreewith 
the  honourable  member  for  Glasgow 
in  one  part  of  this  observatira.  The 
Navigation  Laws  have  had  as  mndi  to 
do  with  onr  maritime  prosperity  as  the 
Pyramids  had  with  the  floods  of  the 
Kile ;.  and  we  will  tell  the  ex-secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade  what  the  ndation 
was — ^itwasthatofcanseudeffect.  Mr 
M'Gregor  is  too  well  informed  not  to 
know  that  there  exists  in  Cairo  a 
NUameierj  and  that,  daring  the  period 
of  the  innndation,  the  spirits  of  the 
people  and  the  animation  of  commerce 
rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  prolific  stream.  It  is  no  wonder 
they  do  so,  for  it  is  the  source  of  life 
and  prosperity  to  the  whole  commn- 
nity.  I^sed  by  the  power  of  the 
Pharaohs  from  the  riches  produced  by 
the  inundations  of  former  times,  the 
Pyramids  are  the  Xilometer  of  anti- 
quity, as  much  as  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  the  mo- 
nument of  the  opulence  of  the  plain 


of  Shinar;  or  as  Waterioo  Bridge  is  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  favourable 
maritime  situation  of  London,  or  Yoric 
Cathedral  of  the  agricultural  riches  of 
the  plains  of  Yorkshire.  In  all  theae 
causes  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
natural  advantages  which  produce  tlie 
riches  and  the  durable  monument  to 
tiie  construction  of  which  they  lead^ 
and  that  relation  is  that  of  cause  nad 
effect  We  entirely  concur  with  the 
member  for  Glasgow  in  thinkittg  ttat 
tiM  same  connexion,  and  no  other, 
subsists  between  tiie  Navigation  Laws 
and  the  maritime  greatness  of  Eng- 
land as  existed  formerly  between  tbo 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  fertOisiag 
floods  whidi  encircle  their  base. 

To  prove  that  these  remarks  an 
not  made  at  random,  butdiat  the  Na^ 
vigation  Laws  really  are  the  fonnd»- 
tion  of  t^  maritime  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, and  that,  when  they  are  repealed, 
it  must  of  necessity  languish  aad 
ultimately  expire,  we  sutjoin  threo 
tables  :  one  showing  the  progress  of 
British  as  compaiid  with  foreigm 
shipping,  from  1801  to  1828,  when 
the  protection  of  the  Navigation  Lawn 
was  first  infringed  upon  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  system  with  tho 
Baltic  powers;  and  another  show- 
ing the  comparative  progress  of  onr 
foreign  and  home  shipping  with 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  the  countries  with  whooa 
reciprocity  treaties  were  first  con- 
cluded, firom  1823  to  the  end  of  1647, 
Vhen  the  reciprocity  system  had 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  operation. 


Table  sliovring  the  comparative  progress  of  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  inwards,, 
from  1821  to  1847,  both  inclusiye^  with  Sweden^  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prosaia. 


Y«ar. 

■wsDcir. 

IKntWAV. 

DKNMAmK. 

PKUBBIA. 

Brii.toiM. 

For.  4<m«. 

Brittonfl. 

For.  torn. 

Brit.  tons. 

For.  tons. 

Brlttona. 

For.  Umm. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

23,005 
20,799 
20,986 
17,074 
15,906 
11,829 
11,719 
14.877 
16,536 

8,508 
13,692 
22,529 
40,092 
53,141 
16,939 
21,822 
24.700 
25,046 

13,855 
13,377 
13,122 
11,419 
14,825 
13,603 
13,945 
10,826 
9,986 

61,342 

87,974 

117,015 

135,272 

157,916 

90,726 

96,420 

85,771 

86,205 

5,312 

7,096 

4,413 

6,738 

15,158 

22,000 

10,825 

17,464 

24,576 

3,969 
3,910 
4,795 
23,689 
50,943 
56,544 
52,456 
49,293 
53,390 

79>90 
102,847 
81,202 
94,664 
189,214 
119,060 
150,718 
183,753 
125,918 

37,7» 

58,270 

86,013 

151,621 

1 82,752 

120,589 

109,184 

99,195 

127,861 

7%R«f,  Jnne  0, 1848. 
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^>. 

.o.«.. 

.« 

««. 

™™»^        1 

ULtau. 

P«^ 

Bricu™. 

B<w.  torn. 

BriLM«. 

For.  (DM. 

BliLtau. 

For.  low 

ISM 

12,116 

23,158 

6,459 

S4,5R5 

12,210 

61,420 

102,768 

139,646 

IMI 

11,450 

3R,689 

4,518 

114,865 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

lu-i 

8,3X5 

25,755 

5,789 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

6,840 

41,735 

108,753 

98,303 

5,691 

53,282 

32,021 

12,036 

35,061 

2,592 

96,849 

6,007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

1U6 

1*^5 

42^39 

126,875 

2.152 

51,907 

42,567 

174,439 

5,357 

65,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1891 

67,554 

86,734 

175,643 

8,359 

2,582 

109,228 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

53,357 

8,161 

6,327 

103,067 

112,709 

237,984 

ItUl 

46,795 

113,045 

3,368 

83,009 

88,198 

210,254 

1M2',  15,2« 

37,218 

1,385 

98,979 

5,499 

69,837 

87,202 

145,499 

IMS      M» 

44,184 

1,814 

97,248 

4,U8 

82,940 

70,164 

163,745 

lUtl  IS,>06 

59^35 

1,315 

135,011 

7,423 

123,674 

108,626 

220,202 

IS4il  15,157 

89,923 

1.215 

129.697 

84,566 

49,334 

256,711 

ittS,  12,625 

^313 

113.738 

9,531 

105,973 

63,425 

270,801 

\iu7i  ifm 

2,318 

128,075 

20,462 

116,882 

88,890 

303,225 

-tm. 

mr^PrnHf 

mm-lmTfTa 

H-.'HdA 

trUamnlan 

Ajwrt.M 

At^m». 

Iltns,  whDe  our  sbippiag  with  the 
whole  -mitid  qttadrvpUd,  as  compared 
wilh  the  foreign  employed  in  the  same 
tnde,  nnder  the  protectire  system, 
from  1801  to  1623 ;  it  declined  ninler 
the  Ttciprocit;  sjstem  of  eqnal  duties, 
in  the  cmmbries  to  wbich  tbat  system 
TTM  applied  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
till  it  bad  dwindled  to  a  perfect  frac- 
tioD ; — our  touage  with  Sweden  being, 
in  1847,  BOt  more  tban  anifeenIA  part 
of  the  foreien;  with  Norway,  %^/Heth 
part ;  with  Denmark  somewhtt  above 
a  ttztA ;  with  Prussia  somewhat  noder 
*famTth. 

Bat  then  it  ia  said  these  are  teUcted 
states  which  do  not  give  a  fair  average 
al  the  reciprodty  system,  or  afford  a 
ovRct  oriterion  of  its  proliable  eflect^ 
wl>en  applied,  as  it  is  abont  to  be  by  a 
geaeral  repeal  of  the  Navimlion  Laws, 
to  tlM  whole  worid.  If  they  are 
"  Klected  Btat«8,"  we  can  only  say 
they  were  selected  by  Mr  Has- 
Uason  and  the  Free-traders  themselves 
■■likely  to allbrd  the  best  specimen  of 
the  effect  of  their  principleB,  and  there- 
fbre as  the  first  on  which  theexperiment 
waa  to  be  made.  B«t  we  are  qnito 
williDg  to  take  the  general  tonnage  of 
the  empire  a<  the  test ;  and  we  sball 
coamence  with  a  qnotatwn  from  the 
tables  of  the  great  statistical  apostle  of 
free  trade,  Mr  P<Ml«r,  to  show  the 
effect  of  free  trade  in  shipping  on  the 


comparative  growth  of  onr  whole  ton- 
nage, as  compared  with  that  of  foreign 
sUtes,  from  1601  to  1823,  when  the 
reciprocity  system  began ;  and  again 
from  thence  to  1847,  when  free  tiade 
in  shipping  waa  in  full  operation  hy 
the  temporary  SDspension  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  from  the  eiFecl  of  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  in  March  1847  suspend* 
ing  tbe  Navigation  Laws  noder  tho 
pressure  of  the  Irish  famine  : — 


v«. 

^iisr- 

'Tsr- 

x„.. 

1801 

922.594 

780.155 

1.702.749 

1802 

1,333,005 

4B0;251 

1,813,256 

607,299 

1,512.-231 

1806 

904,367 

eii^so* 

1808 
1809 

BacoidiloBt 
93«,b75 

IBll 
1SI2 
1813 
1814 

3,072,244 

lUMndid*- 

rtrojBlby 

599,287 

1,889.636 

379,41:5 

1.795.188 

1817 

445,011 

2.070.132 

642,684 

2.351. 812 

18-20 

2.1l5.h71 

39Ci.'256 

1S22 

1.6 

469,161 
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It  Appears  from  thia  most  instntctWe 
table  that,  under  the  protection  sys- 
tem, from  1801  to  1823,  the  British 
ehippiog  employed  in  condncting  our 
commerce  bwl  gained  bo  decisively 
on  the  foreign  employed  in  tbe  same 
commerce,  tn&t  it  had  increased,  from 
having  been  onan  average  of  five  years, 
at  tbe  commencement  of  the  second, 
about  two  British  tons  to  one  foreign, 
to  be,  on  the  last  five  years,  aboat 
,/bur  British  tons  to  one  foreign ;  in 
other  words,  doling  these  twenty-two 
years,  tbe  proportion  of  British  to 
foreign  shipping  had  doubled. 

Turn  now  to  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  comparative  progress  of  British 
and  foreign  shipping  from  1S23,  when 
the  redprocity  systein  was  introduced 
with  certain  states,  to  1847,  when  it 
was  made  universal  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  March  of 
that  year : — 


'•*■   '"S 

3r"- 

^•^T-]    ^""■ 

1823  1  J 

59 

.582,996 

3 

1034  :  1 

20 

75S.441 

2 

18-^  1  3 

»e 

a58,l32 

3 

II126 

30 

694.116 

2 

iS-J7 

2 

98 

751,864 

18-^ 

57 

634,620 

2 

1829 

2 

25 

710,303 

2 

lew 

2 

12 

758,828 

2 

1831 

2 

874,605 

3 

1B32 

2 

JO 

639,979 

2 

1833 

2 

762,085 

2 

183* 

3 

S3 

633,905 

3 

1835 

2 

M 

90 

3 

1836 

2 

?3 

99 

3 

1837 

2 

S6 

1           40 

a 

183S 

2 

17 

1           66 

3 

1839 

SO 

1.          65 

1840 

a 

Jl 

1.          94 

1841 

11 

i:     65 

4, 

1842 

i$ 

1.         03 

4 

1843 

le 

i;     50 

i. 

1844 

!3 

1.         38 

S, 

1845 

ts 

i;     79 

e: 

1B46 

a 

I,          «2 

si 

1847      4, 

- 
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to  the  foreign  as  174  to  58,  or  3  tol 

exactly,  at  the  close  they  stood  as  49 
to  22,  or  somewhat  above  2  to  1  onbf. 
And  observe  the  vast  start  of  foreiga 
shipping  as  compared  with  Britisb, 
since  free  trade  was  introduced  by  Sir 
li.  Peel  in  1846.  For  whUe  the  British 
tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  In  1845  as 
43  to  17,  or  as  aj  to  1 ;  In  the  year 
1847itwasas49to22,or21tol  only. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  foreign 
shipping  over  British  In  eighte«a 
months  of  geueral  free  trade.  In 
ten  years  of  such  a  system,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  trade 
will  be  eijual  to  the  British ;  and  then 
our  national  independence  is  gone  for 
ever,  for  we  have  nursed  up  in  our 
barbonrs  a  body  of  fcreign  seamen 
equal  to  oar  own. 

But  wo  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
parliamentary  retnma.  From  tho 
retom  Sd  April  1848,  It  appears  that 
the  total  tonnage,  BriUsh  and  foreign, 
employed  in  carrying  on  oar  trado 
was — 


Deduct  British  and  foreign  tons  em- 
ployed in  the  colonial  trade,  viz. — 


Brit.  N.  Aner.  colonies  953,466     3,274 


West  ladies 

GibriJtar 
M&lla 
Ionian  islands 

A^ia  and  Aoltralia 

Total  to  eolonie* 


243,388 

1 31,899    3,049 

11,623 

33,554     3,789 
13,101' 
203,312    6^83 

379,529    2,774 

1,970,372  19^47 


Thns  it  appears  that  under  tbe 
redprodty  system  with  some  countries 
Bince  1823,  and  free  trade  in  shipping 
with  all  in  1847,  the  foreign  shipping 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  British 
trade  had  so  rapidly  grown  upon  tbe 
British,  that,  while  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  the  Briiieh  stood 


Thns  tbe  British  trade  to  onr  colo- 
nial settlements  is  about  a  htuub'ed 
timet  the  foreign,  and  constitutes 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  tonnage 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  com- 
merce, and  about  two-flllhs  of  tbe 
total  Britlttb  tonnage, — (1,970,372  out 
of  4,942,094.) 

But  it  is  important  to  discover 
what  proportion  the  British  tonnage 
employed  in  condncting  our  trade 
with  ^  tbe  world,  except  our  cohniet, 
bears  to  the  foreign  tonnage  employed 
in  the  same  work.     That  is  easily 
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1847.  Total  Bniisn  lonoagey 

Deduct  British  colonial  tonnage, 
Remains  in  trade  with  all  the  world 
ezeept  coloiiieBy 

So  that,  setting  aside  our  colonial 
trade,  the  British  tonnage  is  to  the 
tonnage  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  29  to  22,  or  as  4  to  3  only  !  Con- 
sidering the  rapid  strides  which,  under 
the  reciprocity  sjstem  established 
only  with  a  limited  number  of  conn- 
tries  in  1823,  ^e  foreign  shipping  is 
making  in  encroachment  upon  the 
British,  this  fact  affords  room  for  the 
most  serious  reflections.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  great  advance  of  foreign  over 
British  sMpping  in  the  single  year  of 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
in  1847— viz.  from  1,785,679,  to 
2,253,979 ,;  while  the  British  in  the 
same  period  advanced  only  from 
4,310,639,  to  4,942,094,— that  two  or 
three  years  of  free  trade  in  shipping 
will  bring  the  foreign  vessels  employed 
in  conducting  our  trade,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  colonial,  to  an 
equality  teUk  the  British,  The  moment 
that  p^od  arrives,  our  maritime 
superiority,  and  with  it  our  national 
independence,  hang  entirely  on  our 
oalonial  trade,  which,  and  which  alone, 
strikes  the  balance  at  present  in  our 
favour.  And  yet,  the  colonial  trade 
is  the  precise  thing  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  to  throw  open  to  foreign  nations! 
Li  their  anxiety  to  cheapen  every 
thing,  the  Free-traders  would  gladly 
exposeourshipping  interest  engaged  in 
the  colonial  trade  to  the  same  competi- 
tion, which  has  already  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  that  part  of  it  which  is  engaged 
in  the  traffic  with  foreign  nations. 

Observe  how  one  falM  step  in  policy 
by  nations,  like  one  deviation  from 
virtue  in  private  lifo,  leads  by  natural 
consequences  to  a  repetition  of  errors 
and  crimes,  tilUirreparable  ruin  en- 
sues. The  agriccQtnral  interest  at 
home  was  first  attacked ;  and  by  the 
cry  of  cheap  bread,  and  the  weight  of 
class  legislation,  its  protection  was 
taken  away.  The  West  Lidia  islands 
were  the  next  victims;  because,  if 
the  farmer  in  England  raises  his 
wheat  with  nothing  but  a  nominal 
protection,  it  was  plausible  to  say  the 
West  India  planter  must  raise  his 
sugar  on  the  same  terms.   The  ruinous 


Tons  Brit.  .    .      Tom  For. 

4^42,094    Total  For.  ton.  2,253,939 
1,970,372    Foreign  do.  19,847 


2,971,722 


2,233,092 


competition  to  which  this  exposed  the 
West  India  planters  naturally  pro- 
duced in  them  a  desure  to  be  liberated 
from  any  burdens  to  which  they  were 
subjected  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country;  and  in  this  demand  the 
Canadians,  exposed  to  the  competi- 
tion of  American  grain,  for  a  similar 
reason  concurred.  Thus  the  cry  for 
cheap  freights,  originating  in  free- 
trade  principles  in  England,  came  to  be 
responded  to  from  the  British  colonies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  Navigation  Lawsbegan  to  be  repu- 
diated by  the  colonies — ^the  very  thing 
which  formerly  it  was  their  most 
anxious  desire  to  uphold.  The  firm 
though  unseen  bond  of  mutual  interest, 
founded  on  protective  principles, 
which  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  widely  separated  dominions 
of  the  British  empire,  is  dissolved. 
Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
protection,  they  very  naturally  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  its  burdens.  Such 
is  the  maze  of  error  and  danger  into 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
sophistry  of  free  trade ;  and  such  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  and  best 
consolidated  empires  are  first  loosened, 
and  then  destroyed,  by  the  delusions 
of  those  entrusted  with  theur  guidance. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  ship- 
ping has  encroached  upon  British,  since 
the  reciprocity  system  began  in  1823,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  centesimal  pro- 
portions of  each,  published  by  Mr  Por- 
ter, from  1820  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  that,  since  1820,  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  British  shipping  em- 
ployed in  conducting  our  trade  has 
declined  from  78  to  72,  while  that  of 
foreign  nations  has  increased  from  21 
to  27.  But  this  proportion,  such  as 
it  is,  is  solely  upheld  by  our  colonial 
trade,  which,  as  already  shown,  em- 
ploys nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  our 
shipping.  Butforit,  the  encroachment 
of  foreign  on  British  shipping  would 
appear  in  such  alarming  colours  as  to 
strike  the  most  inconsiderate.  It  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  colonial  trade 
under  the  protective  system  which  has 
alone  concealed  the  ravages  effected 
on  it  by  free  trade  under  the  reciprocity . 
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Centonial  Froportiona  of  the  Sritish  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Import 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1820  to  1844. 


Tear. 

Brit  inward. 

For.  Ssward. 

Year. 

Brit  Inward. 

For.taiiHd. 

1820 

78-84 

21-16      ! 

1834 

73-37 

26-63 

1821 

8014 

19-86 

1835 

73-85 

2615 

1822 

78-00 

2200 

1836 

71-41 

28-59 

1823* 

74-91 

25  09 

1837 

72-23 

2777 

1824 

70-29 

29-71 

1838 

69-68 

30-32 

1825 

69-12 

80-88 

1839 

69-96 

80HM 

1826 

73-76 

26-25 

1840 

68-64 

81-36 

1827 

73-51 

26*49      , 

1841 

72-24 

27-76 

1828 

76*74 

23-26      , 

1842 

73-21 

26-79 

1829 

75-46 

25-54 

1833 

73-14 

26-86 

1830 

7418 

25-82 

1844 

72*23 

27-77 

1831 

7302 

26-98 

1845 

1882 

77-35 

22-65 

•     1846 

1833 

7418 

25-87 

1847 

— -PoRTxa*s  Progrtu  ofUm  NatitM^  416,  2d  edition. 

Mr  Porter  himself  tells  ns  that  cfijietf  (p.  410)fitmi65to  52-88,i?line 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  onr  trade  that  of  onr  colonies  has  increased 
with  the  European  powers  has  de-     thus, — 


America 

Afriea 

fBdia,«te. 

▲utralia 

Tms. 

TWi. 

14. 
Onl-prop. 

11 

Okal.Vnv. 

m 

M.    «\i 

836,344 

7,270 

67,6-27 

18-54 
0-40 
8-72 

343,658 

13,514 

74,117 

488 

19-32 

0-76 

4-16 

•02 

886,524 
40,131 

161,473 
16,019 

26-21 
1-21 
4-88 
0-48 

984-850 

157,364 

264,978 

86,454 

19-50 
3-12 
5-35 
074 

411,241 

19-66 

431,727^    24-26 

1,104,147 

32-78 

1,443,646 

28-61 

Sacli  has  been  the  working  of  the 
redpTOcity  system,  as  compared  with 
the  protective  and  colonial — ^in  other 
words,  free  trade  in  shipping  with 
some  particular  nations — ^in  twenty 
years.  And  it  is  from  this  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  partial  adoption  of 
these  principles  that  the  Free-traders 
now  propose  to  make  it  nniversal  I 

America  is  the  country  to  which, 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Free-traders  constantly  refer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  justice  and  bene- 


ficial operation  of  their  piindples.  We 
accept  the  instance,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  comparative  value  of 
the  American  protected  trade  with 
our  own  colonies,  and  the  American 
free  trade  with  the  United  States,  both 
at  this  time  and  in  the  respective  pro- 
gress of  each  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

The  foreign  and  British  tonnage 
with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1847^ 
stood  thus,  via. : — 


BritUitons. 

FofcIgB  tonti 

TMbI. 

British  North  American  Colonies 
British  Weet  Indies 

Total  protected 
United  States  of  America  (anpro- 
tected)          .... 

953,466 
248^88 

3,724 

... 

954,190 
243,388 

1,196,854 
437,095 

... 
651,189 

1,197,578 
1,088,284 

"^'JPoriitutittUttifw 
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So  that,  wUle  oar  Weit  India  and 
Karth  American  eolonies,  mider  this 
protective  system,  sapptMi  1,196,854 
tens  of  British  shipping  against  8,724 
flf  foreign,  or  SOO  to  1  neariy;  the 
American  trade  with  the  United  States 
oaij  maintains  437,095  of  British 
sgainst  651,189  of  foreign;  in  other 
wotds,  about  2  to  3  neariy !  Bat  the 
Free-traders  think  it  better  to  adopt 
the  system  which  makes  the  foreign 
ihippiag  to  the  British  ss  3  to  2,  than 
■pbold  tlie  one  which  has  broaght  the 
Ivetgn  shippiBg  to  the  British,  in  the 
eokmial  tnide,  as  1  to  800! 

Observe,  too,  the  decisive  proof 
whkh  the  same  retam  affords  of  the 
vast  saperiority,  in  eveiy  point  of 
view,  of  oar  colonial  trade  to  our 
foielga,  even  in  the  hands  of  oar  best 
fioo-tiade  cnstomers,  the  Americans. 
For  while  lesa  than  3,000,000  of  souls 
between  the  West  India  and  North 
Aawrican  eolonies  famished  employ- 
■cat  to  1,197,000  tons  of  British  and 
fcrein  shipping,  of  which  1,193,000 
wtsBritish ;  twenty  millions  of  Ame- 
ricsns  HI  the  United  States  only  for- 
Bttbed  employment  to  1,088,284  tons 
of  shipping,  in  all  of  which  no  more 
thin  437,095  were  British !  And  this 
is  the  pet  mstaaoe  of  the  Free-traders — 
their  &vo«rite  cAetwl  de  bataOle— to 
demonstrate  the  great  soperiority  of 
free  and  foragn  over  protected  and 
ecAonial  trade ! 

Again,  if  we  tske  the  comparative 
progress  of  British  and  American  ton- 
nage in  oondncting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  smoe  the  reciprocity 
system  was  began  in  1828,  the  same 
oondanon  is  forced  npon  the  mind. 
Kot  only  is  the  American  shipping, 
thronghont  the  whole  period,  superior 
to  the  fikitish  in  the  proportion  gene- 
rally of  8  to  1,  bat  this  superiority 
in  their  &voar  remains  undiminished 
in  any  material  degree.  We  take  the 
returns  fipom  Mr  Porter : — 


T«v. 

Brttiib 

Americui 

tost  inwards. 

tODi  Inwarda. 

182S 

§3,606 

165,699 

1826 

47,711 

151,765 

1829 

64,343 

162,367 

1S32 

95,203 

167,359 

1836 

86^S83 

226^83 

1838 

83,203 

357,467 

1841 

12U77 

294,170 

1844 

266,183 

338,737 

1846 

224,089 

444,609 

1848 

205,123 

435,399 

123 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that,  in  oompetitifxi  with  the 
shipowners  of  every  conntry,  the  Bri- 
tish shipowners  have  suffered  so  mndi 
under  the  partial  operation  of  the 
free-trade  principles  which  the  reci- 
procity system  has  afforded.  It  is  the 
inevitable  fate  of  the  old  and  tlie 
rich  state,  in  shipbuilding  and  agri- 
culture, to  be  underBold  by  the  young 
and  the  poor  one.  The  reason  is^ 
that  the  old  state,  by  the  very  magni- 
tude of  its  wealth,  the  amount  of  its 
transactions,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  multitude  of  its  fabrics, 
is  obliged  to  pay  mudi  higher  for 
labour  and  materials  of  all  sorts  than 
the  young  and  the  poor  one.  Ma- 
chinery and  the  steam-engine  com- 
pensate, and  more  than  compensate, 
this  superiority  in  regard  to  manufac- 
tured articles.  England  nndersella 
Hindostan,  where  wages  are  a  penny 
or  twopence  a  day,  by  the  work  <tf 
steam-power  looms  working  on  cotton 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
But  there  is  no  steam-power  loom  in 
shipbuilding  anymore  than  in  agri- 
culture. Great  things  in  nautical 
affairs,  as  in  rural  economy,  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  labour  of  man^a 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in 
the  last  ages  of  civilisation,  as  in  the 
first.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  per- 
manent law  of  nature,  to  which  there 
is  no  exception  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  or  any  stage  of  human  progress, 
that  the  chief  branches  of  industry  on 
which  the  subsistence  and  defence  of 
nations  rest  —  agriculture,  and  the 
naval  and  military  arts — ^are  pursued 
more  cheaply,  and  with  more  success 
by  young  and  rising  than  old  and 
opulent  stotes.  History  is  full  of  ex- 
amples in  whfeh  the  manufactures  of 
rich  and  ancient  nations  have  obtained 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the 
fabrics  of  pow  and  rising  ones ;  but  it 
presents  still  more  examples  of  the 
encroachments  made  on  the  industry 
and  power  of  old  nations  by  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  or  naval  and  mili- 
tary efforts,  of  young  ones.  It  is  this 
law  of  nature  which  provides  for  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  nations  when  they 
are  approaching  the  limit  of  their 
allotted  space  of  existence,  and  should 
give  place  to  others  entering  on  the 
career  which  tbcy  have  terminated. 
No  efforts  of  human  energy  or  virtue 
can    prolong,  for    any    considerable 
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period,  this  allotted  space.  Bat  it  is 
the  peculiar  reproach  of  free  trade, 
whether  applied  to  agricalture  or 
nautical  affairs,  that  it  tends  to 
shorten,  instead  of  prolonging,  the 
life  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, by  oppressing  instead  of  reliev- 
ing those  vital  branches  of  industry 
on  which  its  existence  depends,  and 
thus  both  aggravates  the  natural  evils 
incident  to  old  age,  and  accelerates 
the  approach  of  the  political  society 
to  the  tomb. 

When  Mr  Huskisson,  in  1823,  intro- 
duced the  Reciprocity  System,  he  did 
not  dispute  that  it  would  injure  our 
maritime  interests ;  but  he  contended 
that  it  would  open  a  new  field  for  our 
manufactures, — that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  Protective  System 
could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  it 
had  become  indispensable  to  sacrifice 
to  a  certain  extent  our  maritime  in- 
terests, in  order  to  preserve  the  chief 
vents  on  Continental  Europe  for  the 
industry  of  our  artisans.  The  sacri- 
fice was  made,  and  the  tables  already 
given  show  with  what  fatal  effect  to 
our  shipping  interest.  Has  it  extended 
the  market  for  our  manufactures,  or 
diminished  the  jealousy  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  the  states  of 
Continental  Europe?  Let  the  Zoll- 
verein  league,  at  the  head  of  which 
Prussia  has  placed  herself,  and  which 
has  imposed  duties  to  an  amount,  in 
practical  operation,  of  fifty  per  cent 
on  our  manufactures,  give  the  answer. 
The  exports  which  we  send  to  the 
states  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia,  are  still,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  of  the  im- 
mense impulse  it  has  given  to  their 
maritime  interests,  and  corresponding 
depression  to  ours,  a  perfect  trifie.* 
Our  exports  to  America  are  less  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  despite 
the  boasted  conciliatory  effect  of 
twenty  years' reciprocity.t  What  can 
be  more  injudidoas,  therefore,  than  to 


persist  in,  and  even  extend,  a  syste 
which,  without  diminishing  in  the 
slightest  de^ee  the  jealousy  of  Coa- 
tinental  nations  at  our  manufacturing 
superiority,  has  inflicted  a  serious  and 
gratuitous  wound  on  the  naval  re- 
sources by  which  alone  that  superior- 
ity can  be  maintained? 

We  have  recently  made  a  very  great 
stride  in  free-trade  principles,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  agricultural  protection, 
and  the  throwing  open  the  Englislx 
markets  to  cultivators  of  all  nations* 
In  the  three  last  months  of  1846  aad 
even  of  1847,  in  consequence  of  the 
import  duties  being  removed,  above 
£30,000,000  sterling  was  sent  oat 
of  the  country  to  purchase  foreiga 
grain;  and  the  moderate  duty  of  eight 
shillings  a  quarter  has  since  been  re- 
impost  on  wheat, — ^yet  it  terminates 
in  Februaiy  next,  and  com  from  all 
quarters  wUl  then  be  admitted  for  the 
nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  a  quarter. 
We  have  abandoned  the  protectioa 
of  our  colonies  to  conciliate  the  slave- 
growing  states,  and  augment  the  mar- 
ket for  Manchester  goods  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil.    With  what  disastrous  effects 
these  changes   have  been  attended, 
upon  the  b^t  interests  of  the  empire, 
need  be  told  to  none  who  are  familiar 
with  the  total  ruin  which  has  m  con- 
sequence overtaken  our  West  India 
colonies,  and  the  unprecedented  dis- 
tress which  prevails  m  all  the  great 
seats  of  our  manufacturing  industry. 
The  loss  of  half  the  realised  wealth  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  creation  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  including  depend- 
ants, in  a  state  of  pauperism,  in  each 
of  those  once  rich  and   prosperous 
cities,  is  the  price  which,  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  we  have  paid  for  the  adoption 
by  Sir  B.  Peel  of  Mr  Cobden's  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  and  Mr  Jones 
Loyd's  principles  of  a  fettered  cur- 
rency.    Have  we,  in  consequence, 
reaped  any  countervailing  advantage. 


*  Exports  from  Great  Britain— to 

1844  .  Sweden  .  .  .  £108,475 

Norway  .  .  .  152,824 

Denmark  .  .  286,679 

Pro88ia  505,384 

.    Pobzeb's  Progre$9  of  the  Nation,  p.  866, 2d  edition. 

t  Exports  to  United  SUtes  of  America:— 

1836 £12,425,605 

1844 7^38,079 

POBTKB,  ibid. 
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or  does  the  increase  of  onr  export 
and  import  trade  show  any  benefit 
dcrired  to  the  nation,  to  compensate 
snch  dreadfiol  wonnds  inflicted  on  its 
internal  prosperity,  in  the  attempt  to 
disarm  the  jealousy  of  foreign  mann- 
factorers?  So  far  from  it,  onr  ex- 
ports and  imports  have  steadUy 
dedmed  since  free-trade  principles 
were  introduced.  All  the  mam  sources 
of  onr  strength  haye  diminished  since 
Sir  R.  Feel  abandoned  protection  in 
Joly  1846.*  In  adopting  these  prin- 
dples,  we  haye  gratuitously  inflicted 
a  grievous  wound  on  our  own  people, 
without  having  obtained  for  them  the 
shadow  even  of  a  benefit  to  compen- 
sate the  evU. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  free- 
trade  prindples  on  the  comparative 
prosperity  of  British  and  foreign  ship- 
piDjr,  on  the  showing  of  the  Free- 
traders themselves,  and  according  to 
the  fignres  which  their  great  statis- 
tician, Mr  Porter,  has  prepared  and 
pahlished  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
were  unwilling  to  mix  np  a  great  na- 
tional question,  snch  as  the  rq>eal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  with  any  sub- 
ordinate examination  as  to  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  view  of  our  mari- 
time affairs  which  these  figures  exhibit. 
Snch  is  the  strength  of  the  case,  that 
it  will  admit  of  almost  any  concession ; 
and  the  opponents  of  their  repeal  have 
iH)  occasion  to  go  farther  than  to  the 
statistics  of  their  adversaries  for  the 
most  dedsive  refutation  of  their  prin- 
ciples. But  there  are  two  observa- 
tions on  the  tables  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  so  important  that 
they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  first  is,  that  in  1834,  when  Mr 
Poulett  lliomson  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  regulation  was 
made  by  the  Board  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  vessels,  which  had  the  effect 


of  adding  a  Jifth  to  the  apparent  ton- 
nage of  all  British  vessels,  subsequent 
to  that  date.  This  change  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Commons'  committee;  but 
though  Mr  Porter,  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  men- 
tions the  change,  (p.  368,)  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  it  in  comparing  the 
amount  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
since  1834.  Of  course  a  fifth  must 
be  deducted  from  British  tonnage,  as 
compared  with  foreign,  since  that 
time;  and  what  overwhelming  force 
does  this  giye  to  the  facts,  ^ready 
strong,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
reciprocity  systena  on  our  maritime 
interests ! 

The  second  Is,  that  the  tonnage 
with  countries  near  Great  Britain, 
such  as  France,  Belgiam,  and  Hol- 
land, includes  steam  vessels  carrying 
passengers,  and  their  repeated  voy- 
ages. In  this  way  a  boat,  measuring 
148  tons,  and  carrying  passengers 
chiefly,  comes  to  figure  in  the  returns 
for  24,000  tons !  It  is  evident  that 
this  important  circumstance  deprives 
the  returns  of  such  near  states  of  all 
value  in  the  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  different  countries. 
That  with  France  will  appear  greatest 
in  spring  1848,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  large  vessels  then  employ, 
ed  in  bringing  back  English  residents 
expelled  by,  or  terrified  at,  the  Revolu- 
tion— though  that  circumstance  was 
putting  a  stop  to  nearly  all  the  com- 
merciid  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  As  steam  navigation  has 
so  immensely  increased  since  1834, 
when  the  changes  in  the  measurement 
was  introduced — and  Great  Britain, 
fh)m  its  store  of  coal  and  iron,  enjoys 
more  of  that  traffic  than  all  Europe  put 
together — this  is  another  circumstance 


p 

1845 
1846 
1847 

Extorts. 

Britbh  Prodnee  iod 

ManafcetiiraL 

Declared  Value. 

Imports. 

RCVSNUS. 

£53,227^61 
51^7,060 
50^97,790 

£85,281,958 
75,953,579 
Not  yet  made  np. 

£52,009,324 
54,473,762 
52,082,757 

— PorCer't  Pairk  TfMss ;  and  Pari.  Paper y  U  AprU  1848. 
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which  miliUtes  against  the  retnnia  as 
exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  trade, 
comfMired  with  that  of  foreign  nations, 
espectallj  with  near  countries,  and 
fally  justifies  Mr  Porter^s  admission, 
when  examined  before  the  Lords* 
committee,  that  ^^  considerable  fallacy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  returns."  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Free-traders,  how- 
ever, who  had  the  preparation  of  them 
in  their  hands,  these  faliacies  all  pomt 
one  way — ^viz.  to  augment  the  appa- 
rent advantages  of  firae  trade  in  ship- 

pmg. 

Such  as  free-trade  principles  are, 
they  are  evidently  not  likely  to  re- 
rnum^  if  these  islands  are  excepted, 
long  in  the  ascendant  either  in  the 
Old  or  tfaeNew  World.  The  American 
taiiff  shows  ub  how  little  we  have  to 
expect  from  Transatlantic  favour  to 
our  manufactures  :  the  savage  expul- 
flioB  of  English  labourers  from  France, 
how  far  the  principles  of  '^  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fratemiiyj^  are  likely 
to  be  acted  upon  by  our  enthusiastic 
and  democratic  neighbours  on  the 
Contiattit  of  Europe.  It  is  dear 
from  the  communist  and  socialist 
principles  now  in  the  ascendant,  both 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  that 
the  interests  of  hbour  will  above  all 
thmgs  be  considered  by  their  gov- 
ernments in  future  times,  and  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures,  in  the  fnm 
of  fiscal  regulations,  if  not  absolute 
prohibition^  may  shortly  be  expected 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Grennany, 
against  manufactures  of  any  sort 
which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere, 
with  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
multitudaof  operatives.  Why  does  our 
government  adhere  so  strongly,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their 
ruinoos  tendency,  to  the  present  syston 
of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cnirency  ? 
Because  it  wt»rka  wdl  for  tiie  great 
capitalists,  who  desire  to  have  money 
dear^  and  the  great  manufacturers, 
who  wish  to  have  labour  cheap,  and 
because  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  placed  by  the  Re- 
form Bill  under  their  influence.  Give 
the  operatives  the  majority,  and  the 
opposite  interest  will  instantly  pre- 
vail. A  successful  Chartist  len^ 
would  at  onoe  send  the  whole  free 
trade  and  fettered  currency  measures 
by  the  board  in  three  months.  In  truth, 
it  is  the  disasters  they  have  piod«oed 


which  has  revived  Chartism,  and 
rendered  it  so  menacing  in  the  land. 
We  should  like  to  see  how  long  & 
legislature,  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, would  allow  Spitalfields  aad 
Macclesfield  to  be  pauperised  by  Lyons 
silks,  and  Manchester  invaded  \>y 
Rouen  cottons,  and  the  shipwrights  of 
Hull  and  Sunderland  to  be  ruined  by 
Baltic  shipbuilders.  As  the  operative 
classes  have  obtained  the  ascendency 
in  the  jMrincipal  Continental  states,  a 
similar  jealousy  of  foreign  interference 
with  industry  may  with  certainty  be 
looked  for  in  Continental  Europe.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  insane,  therefore, 
than  to  persist  in  a  policv  fraught,  as 
every  thing  around  us  demonstrates, 
with  such  rumous  social  injury  to  our- 
sdves,  and  which  the  progress  of  po- 
litical change  on  the  Continent  renders 
incapable  of  producing  the  ultimate 
benefits,  in  exchange  for  those  evila 
which  their  authors  hold  out  as  the  in- 
dndng  causes  of  the  measures  whicb 
have  prodoced  then  ? 

While  the  political  changes  whicb 
have  recenUy  occurred  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  rendered  any  re- 
ciprocity of  advantages  utterly  hope- 
1^  from  the  most  violent  adoption  of 
firee-trade  prindi^es,  they  have  aug- 
mented in  a  proportional  degree  tbe 
dangers  to  this  country  of  Ibreigii  ag- 
gression, and  the  risk  to  be  fl9>pre- 
hended  from  any  diminution  of  our 
naval  resources.  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  the  dream  of  a  free- 
trade  milleninm,  in  which  a  recipro- 
city of  advantages  is  to  extinguish  all 
feelings  of  hostility,  and  war  is  to  be 
lookea  back  to  as  a  relic  of  the  pro- 
Adamite  wortd,  can  with  safety  be  in- 
dulged. It  is  rather  too  late  to  think 
of  the  termination  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men,  when  Europe,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  devastated  alike 
by  civil  dissension  and  foreign  war- 
fare; when  barricades  have  so  recentiy 
been  erected  in  aH  its  chief  capitals  ; 
when  bloodshed  is  houriy  expected  in 
Paris  and  Beriin  ;  when  the  JBmperor 
of  Austria  hasfled  to  Ihnspruck ;  when 
every  station  in  London  was,  only  a 
few  days  ago^  oeen{»ed  by  armed  bat- 
talions; and  when  a  furious  war, 
rousing  the  passions  of  whole  races 
of  men,  is  raging  on  the  Mindo  and 
the  Elbe.  ^Direatened  by  a  raging 
ire  ia  idl  tte  coMtiiM  byiAWi  we 
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florrooBded,  aocertan  whether  we 
aie  Bot  slnmheriBg  on  the  embers  of  a 
coDdafmUoii  in  oor  own,  ia  this  the 
lime  to  rdax  is  our  waiiike  prepara- 
tMBS,  and,  bj  crippling  the  nursery  of 
oor  eeameo,  expose  ouiaelves,  without 
ibeBfteaiis  ^Mfreeistaiicef  to  the  assaults 
of  hostile  natioits,  enyioos  of  our  fame, 
jeatooB  of  our  manafactures,  covetous 
Qt  oar  wealth,  desirous  of  onr  rain  ? 

Wbila  Westeni  Enn^  is  Usm  by 
ren)tationarf  pasaionSy  and  the  seeds 
of  a  dreadful,  because  a  popular  and 
gmaeial  war,  are  rapidly  springing  to 
aatnrity  from  the  Sttne  to  the  Vistula, 
Eaaaia   m  sifaEntly  but  unceasingly 
gnthiiing  up  ita  giant  strength,  uid 
the  Caar  has  already  300,000  men, 
and  dOO  pieces  of  cannon,  ready  to  take 
tkc  field  agtinat  the  revolutionary  en- 
thBaiants  of  France   and  Gamany. 
Sooner  er  later  the  conflict  must  ar- 
me.   It  IB  not  mdikely  that  either  a 
seeond  Napoleon  will  lead  another 
crusade  of  the  western  nations  across 
theNiemen,  or  a  second  Alexander 
win  conduct  the  forces  of  the  desert 
to  Ae  banks  of  the  Seine.  Whichever 
proves  victorious,  Enghuid  has  equfd 
causeforapprehension.    If  the  balance 
of  power  is  snbyerted  on  Continental 
Earope,  how  is  the  independence  of 
this  country  to  be  maintained  ?    How 
are  our  manufactures  or  revenue  to 
be  supported,  if  one  prevailing  power 
has  subjugated  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  to  its  sway  ?    It  is  hard  to 
say  whether,  in  such  drcnmstances, 
we  should  have  most  to  dread  from 
French  fraternity  or  Russian  hostility. 
But  how  is  the  balance  of  power  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe  amidst  the  wreck 
of  its  principal  states  ?  when  Prussia 
is  revolutionised,  and  has  passed  over 
to  the  other  side;  when  Austria  is 
shattered  and  broken  in  pieces,  and 
Italy  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  faction,  distinguished  beyond  any 
thing  else  by  its  relentless  hatred  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  jealousy  of  the 
fabrics  of  England?   What  has  Great 
Britain  to  rely  on  in  such  a  crisis  but 
ih»  energy  of  its  seamen  and  the  might 
of  its  navy,  which  might  at  least  en- 
able it  to  preserve  its  connexion  with 
its  own  colonies,   and  maintain,  as 
during  the  Continental  blockade,  its 
commerce  with  Transatlantic  nations  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  moment  which  onr 
nlera  haye  selected  for  destroying  the 


Navigation  Laws,  so  long  the  bulwark 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  permit- 
ting all  the  world  to  niake  those  inroads 
on  our  shipping,  which  have  already 
been  partially  effected  by  the  nations 
with  whom  we  have  conduded  recipro- 
city treaties ! 

The  defence  of  Great  Britain  must 
always  mainly  rest  on  our  navy,  and 
our  navy  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  colonies. 
It  is  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
that  we  can  alone  look  for  the  means 
of  resisting  the  general  coalition  of 
the  European  powers,  which  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  arise  against  our 
maritime  superiority,  and  the  advent 
of  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles,  and  the  sway  of  operative 
jealousy  on  the  Continent,  is  so  evi- 
dently calculated  to  accelerate.  But 
how  are  our  colonies  to  be  preserved, 
even  for  a  few  years,  if  free- trade 
severs  the  strongbond  of  interest  which 
has  hitherto  attached  them  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  accustoms  them  to 
look  to  fbrelgnera  for  the  means  of 
conducting  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions ?  Charged  with  the  defence  of 
a  colonial  empire  which  encircles  the 
earth,  and  has  brought  such  countless 
treasures  and  boundless  strength  to 
the  parent  state.  Great  Britain  at 
land  is  only  a  fourth-rate  power,  at 
least  for  Continental  strife.  At  Water- 
loo, even,  she  could  only  array  forty- 
five  thousand  men  to  contend  with 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  for  her  exis- 
tence. It  is  in  our  ships  we  must 
look  for  the  means  of  maintaining  our 
commerce,  and  asserting  our  iude- 
pendence  against  manufacturing  jea- 
lousy, national  rivalry,  and  foreign 
aggression.  Is  our  navy,  then,  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  ceaseless  encroach- 
ments of  foreigners,  in  order  to  effect 
a  saving  of  a  few  millions  a-year  on 
freights,  reft  from  our  own  people, 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
nationfld  independence  ? 

How  can  human  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight, the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  the  courage  of  the  Normans,  main- 
tain, for  any  length  of  time,  our  inde- 
pendence in  the  perilous  position  into 
which  free-trade  policy  has,  during  the 
short  period  it  has  been  in  operation, 
brought  us?  The  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  has  already  brought  an  importa- 
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tion  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  foreign 
quarters  annnally  npon  oor  people — 
a  fall  sixth  of  the  national  sabsistence, 
and  which  will  soon  become  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence.  A  simple 
non-lntercoorse  act  will  alone  enable 
Knssia  or  America,  withont  firing  a 
shot,  to  compel  ns  to  lower  the 
flag  of  Blake  and  Nelson.  Stem 
famine  will  "gnard  the  solitary  coast,*' 
4nd  famish^  multitudes  demand 
national  submission  as  the  price  of 
life.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  will  ere  long  bring  the  foreign 
seamen  engaged  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  to  a  superiority  over  our  own,  as 
has  already  taken  place  in  so  wofol 
a  manner  with  the  Baltic  powers. 
Hostile  fleets  will  moor  their  ships  of 
the  line  across  our  harbours,  and 
throw  back  oar  starving  multitudes 
on  their  own  island  for  food,  and  their 
own  market  for  employment.  What 
will  then  avail  our  manufacturers  and 
our  fabricSj^the  forges  of  Birming- 
ham, the  power-looms  of  Manchester, 
the  iron-works  of  Lanarkshire, —  if 
thci  enemies'  squadrons  blockade  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
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and  fisimished  millions  are  deprived 
alike  of  food  and  employment,  by  the 
suicidal  policy  of  preoeding  rulers? 
Oor  present  strength  will  then  be  the 
measure  of  oar  weakness ;  onr  vast 
population,  as  in  a  beleaguered  town, 
the  useless  multitude  wMch  must  be 
fed,  and  cannot  fight, — our  wealth, 
the  glittering  prize  which  will  attract 
the  rapacity  of  the  spoiler.    With  in- 
dignant feelings,  but  caustic   trath, 
our  people  w&  then  corse  the    in- 
fatuated policy  which  abandoned   the 
national  defences,  and  handed  them 
over,   bound  hand  and  foot,  to    the 
enemy,  only  the  more  the  object  of  ra- 
pacity because  such  boundless  wealth 
had   accumnlated    in   a  few  hands 
amongst  them.    Then  will  be  seen, 
that  with  our  own  hands/ as  into  the 
ancient  city,  we  have  admitted  the  ene- 
mies' bands;  we  have  drawn  the  horse 
pregnant  with  armed  men  through  onr 
ramparts,  and  our  weeping  and  ^- 
persed  descendants  will  exclaim  with 
the  Trojans  of  old— 

"  Faimas  Tro^,  fuit  llium^  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucroram." 
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PART  III. 


La  Bont^  and  his  companions  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  the  Black  Hills 
on  thdr  left  hand,  fi:oni  which  several 
small  creeks  or  feeders  swell  the  waters 
of  the  North  Fork.  Along  these  they 
himted  onsnccessfally  for  beaver  "sign/* 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  spring 
himt  had  almost  entirely  exterminated 
the  animal  from  this  vicinity.  Follow- 
ing Beer  Creek  to  the  ridge  of  the 
BladLHiDs,  they  crossed  the  monn- 
tain  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Medicine 
Bow,  and  here  they  discovered  a  few 
lodges,  and  La  Bont^  set  his  first  trap. 
He  and  old  Lnke  finding  *^  cnttings  " 
near  the  camp,  followed  the  ^'  sign " 
along  the  bank  nntil  the  practised  eye 
of  flie  latter  discovered  a  *'  slide," 
where  the  beav^  had  ascended  the 
bank  to  chop  the  trunk  of  a  cotton 
wood,  and  convey  the  bark  to  its  lodge. 
Taking  a  trap  from  ^^sack,"  the  old 
hunter  after  "  setting  "  the  "  trigger," 
placed  it  carefnlly  under  the  water, 
where  the ''  slide  "  entered  the  stream, 
secoring  tiie  chain  to  the  stem  of  a 
sappling  on  the  bank ;  while  a  stick, 
also  attached  to  the  trap  by  a  thong, 
floated  down  the  stream,  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  trap,  should  the  animid 
carry  it  away.  A  little  farther  on, 
and  near  another  *'mn,"  three  traps 
were  set ;  and  over  these  Luke  placed 
a  little  stick,  which  he  first  dipped  into 
a  mysterious-looking  phiid  which  con- 
tained his  '*  medicine."  ^ 

The  next  morning  they  visited  the 
traps,  uid  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
mg  three  fine  beaver  secured  in  the 
fiiit  three  they  visited,  and  the  fourth, 


which  had  been  carried  away,  they 
discovered  by  the  floatstick,  a  little 
distance  down  the  stream,  with  a  large 
drowned  beaver  between  its  teeth. 

The  animals  being  carefully  skinned, 
they  returned  to  camp  with  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  meat,  and  the  tails,  on 
which  they  most  luxuriously  supped ; 
and  La  Bont^  was  fun  to  confess  that 
all  his  ideas  of  the  superexcellence  of 
buffalo  were  thrown  in  the  shade  by 
the  delicious  beaver  tail,  the  rich  meat 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  allow 
was  "great  eating,"  unsurpassed  by 
"  tender  loin  "  or  "  boudin,"  or  other 
meat  of  whatever  kind  he  had  eaten 
of  before. 

The  countiy  where  La  Bont^  and 
his  companions  were  trapping,  is  very 
curiously  situated  in  the  extensive  bend 
of  the  Platte  which  encloses  the  Black 
Hill  range  on  the  north,  and  which 
bounds  the  large  expanse  of  broken 
tract  known  as  the  Laramie  Plains, 
their  southern  limit  being  the  base  of 
the  Medicine  Bow  Mountiuns.  From 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  bend, 
an  inconsiderable  range  extends  to  the 
westward,  gradually  decreasing  in 
height  until  they  reach  an  elevated 
plain,  whidi  forms  a  break  in  the  stu- 
pendous chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  fiords  their  easy  passage, 
now  known  as  the  Great,  or  South 
Pass.  So  gradual  is  the  ascent  of  this 
portion  of  the  mountain,  that  the  tra- 
veller can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is 
crossing  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  which  fiow  into  tfie  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  in  a  few 


*  A  sahstance  obtdned  flrom  a  gland  in  the  scrotum  of  the  beaTer,  and  used  to 
attraei  that  aaimal  to  tiie  trap. 
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minutes  can  fling  a  stick  into  two 
neigbbonring  streams,  one  of  which 
would  be  carried  thousands  of  miles, 
which  the  eastern  waters  traverse  in 
their  course  to  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  tko 
other,  borne  a  lesser  distance,  to  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The.  oouoCry  is  frtquonlei  bj  the 
Crows  and  Snakes,  who  are  at  perpetual 
war  with  the  Shians  and  Sioux^  follow- 
ing them  often  far  down  the  Platte, 
where  nlany  bloody  battles  have  taken 
place.  The  Crows  are  esteemed  friendly 
to  the  whites;  but  when  on  war  expe- 
ditions, and  ^^  hair"  their  object,  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  fall  in  with  In- 
dian war-parties,  and  particularly  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  mountaiag, 
where  they  do  not  aaticipate  retalia- 
tion. 

Trapping  with  tolerable  sncceas  in 
ibis  vicinity,  as  soon  as  the  premoni- 
iory  storms  of  approaching  winter 
warned  them  to  leave  the  mountains, 
tiiey  crossed  over  to  the  waters  of 
Green  River,  one  of  the  afflaents  of 
the  Colorado,  intending  to  winter  at 
a  rendezvous  to  be  held  in  '^  Brown^s 
Hole  " — an  enclosed  valley  so  called, 
which,  abounding  in  game,  and  shel- 
tered on  every  8i(te  by  lofty  mountains, 
Is  a  favourite  wintering- gronnd  of  the 
mountaineers.  Herethey foundseveral 
trapping  bands  already  arrived ;  and 
a  trader  from  the  Uintah  country,  with 
store  of  powder,  lead,  and  tobacco, 
prepared  to  ease  them  of  their  hardly 
earned  peltries. 

In  bands  nambering  from  two  to 
ten,  and  singly,  the  trappers  dropped 
juito  the  ren&zvouB ;  some  with  many 
pack-loads  of  beaver,  others  with 
jpceater  or  less  quantity,  and  more  than 
one  came  in  on  foot,  having  lost  his 
animals  and  peltry  by  Indian  thieving. 
Here  wero  Boon  congregated  many 
mountaineers,  whose  names  are  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  the  Far  West. 
Pitzpatrick  and  liatcher,  and  old  BiQ 
Williams,  with  their  bands,  well-known 
leaders  of  trapping  parties,  soon  ar- 
rived. Sablette  came  in  with  his  men 
from  Yellow  Stone,  and  many  of 
Wyeth's  JsTew  Eaglanders  were  there. 
Chibonard  with  Ws  half-breeds,  Wah- 
kdtchas  all,  l)rought  hLs  peltries  from 
the  kmer  country ;  and  half-a-doze( 

RhawannQ  on/^  Delaware  TndiftT^g^  irith 


a  Mexican  from  Taos,  one  Marcellin, 
a  fine  strapping  fellow,  the  best  trap- 
per and  hunter  in  the  mountains,  and 
ever  first  in  the  fight.  Here,  too, 
arrived  the  *^  Bourgeois  "  traders  of  the 
"  North  West"*  Company,  with  their 
superior  equipments^  ready  to  meet 
tlieir  trappers,  and  pinrehase  the  bea- 
ver at  an  equitable  valne ;  and  soon  the 
encampment  began  to  assume  a  busy 
a|>pearance  when  the  trade  opened. 

A  curious  assemblage  did  the  ren- 
dezvous present,  and  representatives 
of  many  a  land  met  there.  A  son  of 
La  beOe  France  here  lit  his  pipe  from 
one  proffered  by  a  native  of  New 
Mexico.  An  Englishman  and  a  Sand- 
wich islandei*  cut  a  quid  ironi  ^he 
same  plug  of  tobacco.  A  Swede  and 
an  *'  old  Virginian  "  pvffiod  together. 
A  Shawanee  blew  a  peaceful  dood 
with  a  scion  of  the  ''  Six  Nations." 
One  from  theLaad  d  Cakes — a  canny 
chiel — sought  to  ^'  get  roand  *^  (in 
trade)  a  right  **  smart"  Yaakeo,  bat 
couldn't  *'  shine." 

The  beaver  went  briskly,  ^  dol- 
lars being  the  price  paid  per  lb.  in 
goods— for  money  is  seldom  given  in 
the  mountain  market,  where  '^  beaver*^ 
is  cash  for  which  the  articles  supplied 
by  the  traders  ore  bartered.  In  a  very 
short  time  peltries  of  every  descriptioo 
had  changed  hands,  either  by  trade,  or 
gambling  withcards  and  betting.  With 
the  mountain  men  bets  decide  every 
question  that  is  raised,  even  the  most 
trivial;  and  if  the  Editor  of  .Stf^^Zi/^ 
was  to  pay  one  of  these  rendezvous 
a  winter  visit,  he  would  find  the  broad 
sheet  of  his  paper  hardly  capacions 
enough  to  ans werallthe  questions  wldch 
would  be  referred  to  his  deoisioB. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  La 
Bont^  had  lost  all  traces  of  civilised 
humanity,  and  might  justly  <^aim  to 
be  considered  as  ^*hard  a  case'*  as 
any  of  the  mountaineers  then  present. 
Long  before  the  spring  opened,  he  bad 
lost  all  the  produce  of  his  hunt  ajid 
both  his  animals,  which,  however,  by 
a  stroke  of  lack,  lie  recovered,  and 
wisely  "  held  on  to  "  for  the  future. 
Right  glad  when  spring  appeared, 
he  started  from  Brown^s  Hole,  with 
four  companions,  to  himt  the  Uintah 
or  Snake  country,  and  tJie  afliaente 
of  the  larger  Rtrflama  which  rise  in 


*  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  so  called  byihe  Amerieaa  tap^mm. 


tet  region  and  fidl  into  the  Gdf  of 
Caiifotmi&. 

Ia  tbe  Tattej  of  the  Bear  River 
tkej  ftNittd  beaver  abandaot,  and 
toappod  their  tray  westward  imtU 
tbcy  ewne  upon  the  flamed  kM»lity  of 
ike  Beer  and  Soda  Springs — aatoral 
iMBitaiiH  of  mineral  water,  fODowned 
saaoQ^  the  trappers  as  being  "  me- 
dicme'^  of  tbe  first  order. 

Airiviiig  one  eveaiag,  a^oot  saao 
d»WB,  at  the  Beer  Spring,  they  fouid 
a  eolltaiy  tr^per  sitting  over  the 
faeky  baain,  intently  re^rdlng,  and 
vith  no  little  awe,  the  corioiis  pbeno- 
mammk  of  the  babbling  gas.  Behind 
Mn  irere  piled  his  saddles  anda  pack 
af  flkina,  and  at  a  little  distance  a 
bobhifld  Indian  pony  was  feeding 
aofeongst  the  cedais  whioh  fonned  a 
liiaia  grove  itmnd  the  spring.  As  tbe 
thne  hnatarB  dismounted  finom  their 
aaintahi,  the  lone  trapper  scarcely 
Botioed  cMr  arrival,  his  eyes  being 
atill  intently  fixed  npon  the  water, 
ijoolcing  roand  at  last,  he  was  in- 
stantly leoogniaed  by  one  of  La  Bont^^s 
companions,  and  saluted  as  ^'  Old 
fiabe."  Dresaed  firom  head  to  foot  in 
his  face,  neok,  and  hands ap- 
to  be  of  the  same  leathery  tex- 
•o  nearly  did  they  assimilate  in 
otAour  to  the  materials  of  his  dres& 
He  was  at  least  six  feet  two  or  three 
in  iaa  moeasaine,  straigfat-limbed  and 
'Vriiy,  with  long  arms  ending  in  bands 
fif  tremeodons  gra^,  and  a  qnantity 
of  straight  black  hair  hanging  on  his 
^cnddeiB.  His  features,  wliich  were 
■ndeniaUy  good,  wore  an  expression 
of  comical  gravity,  never  relaxing  into 
a  smile,  wiudi  a  broad  good-hnmonred 
month,  oonld  have  grinned  from  ear  to 
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Wlttt,  boya,"  he  said,  "  will 
JM  be  stfflple  enough  to  camp  here, 
alwigaide  these  springs?  Nothing 
good  ever  came  of  sleeping  here,  I  tell 
yon,  and  the  worst  kind  ctf  devils  are 
ia  thoae  dancing  waters.^' 

''  Why,  (4d  hos,''  cried  La  Bont^, 
^^what  brings  yon  byar  then,  and 
camp  at  that  ?'' 

^  This  niggnr,"  answered  Robe 
a(^emnly,  "  has  been  downed  upon  a 
tf^iit  too  often  to  be  skearcd  by  what 
cui  oome  out  from  them  waters ;  and 
thtf  am't  a  devil  as  hisses  thar,  as 


can  '  shine '  with  this  chUd,  I  tell  you. 
IVe  tried  him  onest,  an'  font  him  to 
clawin*  away  to  £nsti3,*  and  if  I 
draws  my  knife  a^  on  snch  varmint, 
I'll  raise  his  hur,  as  snre  as  shootin'." 

Spiteof  the  reputed  dangersof  the  lo- 
cality, the  trappers  camped  on  the  spot, 
and  many  a  draught  of  tbe  delicious 
sparkling  water  they  quaffed  in  honour 
oif  the  ^*  medicine"  of  the  fount.  Rube, 
however,  sat  sulky  and  silent,  his  huge 
form  bending  over  his  legs,  which 
were  crossed,  Lidian  fashion,  under 
him,  and  his  long  bony  fingers  spread 
over  the  fire,  which  had  been  made 
handy  to  the  spring.  At  last  they 
^icited  from  him  that  he  had  sought 
this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  *"*  making 
medidne^^^  having  been  persecuted  by 
extraorciinary  ill  luck,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  his  hunt, — ^the  Indians 
having  stolen  two  out  of  his  three  ani- 
mals, and  three  of  his  half-dozen 
traps.  He  had,  therefore,  sought  the 
springs  for  the  purpose  of  invoking 
the  fountain  spirits,  which,  a  perfect 
Indian  in  his  simple  heart,  he  im- 
plicitly believed  to  inhabit  their  mys- 
terious waters.  When  tbe  othei*s 
had,  as  he  thought,  fallen  asleep,  La 
Bont^  observed  the  ill-starred  trapper 
take  from  his  pouch  a  curiously  carved 
red  stone  pipe,  which  he  carefully 
charged  with  tobacco  and  kinnik-kin- 
nik.  Then  approachiikg  the  spring,  he 
walked  three  times  round  it,  and 
gravely  sat  himself  down.  Striking 
fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  and,  bending  the  stem  three 
several  times  towards  the  water,  he 
inhaled  avast  quantity  of  smoke,  and, 
bending  back  his  neck  and  looking 
upward,  puffed  it  into  the  air.  He 
then  blew  another  puff  towai-ds  the 
fonr  points  of  the  compass,  and 
emptying  tbe  pipe  into  his  hand,  cast 
tbe  consecrated  contents  into  the 
spring,  saying  a  few  Indian  *  ^  medicine' ' 
words  of  cabalistic  import  Having 
performed  the  ceremony  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  returned  to  the  fire,  smoked 
a  pipe  on  his  own  hook,  and  turned 
into  his  buffalo  robe,  conscious  of  hav» 
ing  done  a  most  important  duty. 

In  the  course  of  their  trapping  expe- 
dition, and  accompanied  by  Kube,  who 
knew  the  country  well,  they  passed 
near  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
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a  yast  inland  sea,  whose  salitrose 
waters  corer  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
by  eighty  in  breadth.  Fed  by  several 
streams,  of  which  the  Big  Bear  River 
is  the  most  considerable,  this  lake 
presents  the  corions  phenomenon  of  a 
vast  body  of  water  without  any 
known  outlet.  According  to  the 
trappers,  an  island,  from  which  rises 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  nearly  di- 
vides the  north-western  portion  of  the 
li^e,  whilst  a  smaller  «one,  within 
twdve  miles  of  the  northern  shore, 
rises  six  hundred  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  water.  Rube  declared  to  his 
companions  that  the  larger  island  was 
known  by  the  Indians  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  giants,  with  whom  no 
<K)mmunication  had  ever  been  held  by 
mortal  man ;  and  but  for  the  casual 
wafting  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
logs  of  gigantic  trees,  cut  by  axes  of 
extraordinary  size,  the  world  would 
never  have  known  that  such  a  people 
existed.  They  were,  moreover,  white 
as  themselves,  and  lived  upon  com 
and  firuits,  and  rode  on  elephants,  &c. 

Whilst  following  a  small  creek  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  lake, 
they  came  upon  a  band  of  miserable 
Indians,  who,  from  the  fact  of  their 
subsisting  chiefly  on  roots,  are  called 
the  Diggers.  At  first  sight  of  the 
whites,  they  immediately  fled  from 
their  wretched  huts,  and  made  towards 
the  mountain ;  but  one  of  the  trappers, 
galloping  up  on  his  horse,  cut  off  their 
retreat,  and  drove  them  like  sheep 
bdbre  him  back  to  their  village.  A 
few  of  these  wretched  creatures  came 
into  camp  at  sundown,  and  were  re- 
galed with  such  meat  as  the  larder  af- 
forded. They  appeared  to  have  no  other 
food  in  their  village  but  bags  of  dried 
ants  and  their  larv»,  and  a  few  roots 
of  the  yampah.  Their  huts  were  con- 
structed of  a  few  bushes  of  grease- wood, 
piled  up  as  a  sort  of  breakwind,  in 
which  they  huddled  in  their  filthy 
skins.  During  the  night,  they  crawled 
up  to  the  camp  and  stole  two  of  the 
horses,  and  the  next  morning  not  a 
sign  of  them  was  visible.  Now  La 
Bont^  witnessed  a  case  of  mountain 
law,  and  the  practical  effects  of  the 
*^  lex  talionis"  of  the  Far  West. 

The  traU  of  the  runaway  Diggers 
bore  to  the  north-west,  or  along  the 
skirt  of  a  barren  waterless  desert, 
which  stretches  far  away  from  the 
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southern  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake  to  the 
borders  of  Upper  California.  La 
Bont^,  with  three  others,  determined 
to  follow  the  thieves,  recover  their  ani- 
mals, and  then  rejoin  the  other  two 
(Luke  and  Rube)  on  a  creek  two 
days*  journey  from  their  present  camp. 
Startmg  at  sunrise,  they  rode  on  at  a 
rapid  pace  all  day,  closely  following 
the  trail,  which  led  directly  to  the 
north-west,  through  a  wretched  sandy 
country,  without  game  or  water. 
IVom  the  appearance  of  the  track,  the 
Indians  must  still  have  been  several 
hours  ahead  of  them,  when  the  fatigue 
of  their  horses,  suffering  from  want  of 
grass  and  water,  compelled  them  to 
camp  near  the  head  of  a  small  water* 
course,  where  they  luckily  found  a 
hole  containing  a  little  water,  and 
whence  a  bro^  Indian  tnul  passed, 
apparently  frequently  used.  Long 
before  daylight  they  were  again  in 
the  saddle,  and,  after  proceeding  a  few 
miles,  saw  the  lights  of  several  fires  a 
shoi-t  distance  ahead  of  them.  Halt- 
ing here,  one  of  the  party  advanced  on 
foot  to  reconnoitre,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence  that^  the 
party  they  were  in  pursuit  of  had  joined 
a  villagenumberingthirtyorforty  hut& 

Loosening  their  girths,  they  per- 
mitted their  tired  animals  to  feed  on 
the  scanty  herbage  which  presented 
itself,  whilst  they  refreshed  themselves 
with  a  pipe  of  tobacco^ — ^for  they  had 
no  meat  of  any  description  with  them, 
and  the  country  afforded  no  game. 
As  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared 
in  the  east,  they  mounted  their  horses, 
after  first  examining  their  rifles,  and 
moved  cautiously  towards  the  Indian 
village.  As  it  was  scarcely  light 
enough  for  their  operations,  they 
waited  behind  asandhUlin  the  vicinity, 
until  objects  became  more  distinct, 
and  then,  emerging  from  their  cover 
with  loud  war-whoops,  they  charged 
abreast  into  the  midst  of  the  village. 

As  the  frightened  Indians  were 
scarcely  risen  from  their  beds,  no 
opposition  was  given  to  the  daring 
mountaineers,  who,  rushing  upon  the 
flving  crowd,  discharged  their  rifles  at 
close  quarters,  and  then,  springing 
from  thefr  horses,  attacked  them  knife 
in  hand,  and  only  ceased  the  work  of 
butchery  when  nine  Indians  lay  dead 
upon  the  ground.  All  this  time  the 
women,  half  dead  with  fright,  were 
huddled  together  on  the  ground,  howl- 
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lug  piteoosly ;  and  the  monntaineers 
adTanciiig  to  them,  whirled  their  lassos 
roand  their  heads,  and  throwing  the 
open  nooses  into  the  midst,  hauled 
out  three  of  them,  and  securing  their 
arms  in  the  rope,  bound  them  to  a 
tree,  and  then  proceeded  to  scalp  the 
dead  bodies.  Whilst  they  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  an  old  Indian, 
wi&ered  and  grisly,  and  hardly  bigger 
than  an  ape,  suddenly  emerged  m>m 
a  rock,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow 
and  a  handful  of  arrows,  whilst  one 
was  already  drawn  to  the  head.  Run- 
ning towai^  them,  and  almost  before 
the  hunters  were  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence, be  ^tischarged  an  arrow  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  which  buried  itself  in 
the  ground  not  a  foot  finom  La  Bont^'s 
head  as  he  bent  oyer  the  body  of  the 
Indian  he  was  scalping;  and  hardly 
had  the  whiz  ceased,  when  whirr  flew 
another,  striking  him  in  his  right 
shoulder.  Before  the  Indian  could 
fit  a  third  arrow  to  his  bow.  La  Bont^ 
sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
middle,  and  spinning  the  pigmy  form 
of  the  Indian  round  his  head,  as  easily 
as  he  would  haye  twirled  a  tomahawk, 
he  threw  him  with  tremendous  force 
on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  one  of 
his  companions,  who,  stooping  down, 
coolly  thrust  his  knife  into  the  Indian's 
breast,  and  quickly  tore  off  his  scalp. 

The  slaughter  oyer,  without  casting 
an  eye  to  the  captiye  squaws,  the 
trappers  proceeded  to  search  the  yil- 
higefor  food,  of  which  they  stood  much 
in  need.  Nothing,  howeyer,  was  found 
but  a  few  bags  of  dried  ants,  which, 
after  eating  yoradously  of,  but  with 
wry  months,  they  threw  aside,  saying 
the  food  was  worse  than  **  poor  bull*' 
They  found,  howeyer,  the  animals 
they  had  been  robbed  of,  and  two 
more  besides, — ^wretched  half-staryed 
creatnres ;  and  on  these  mounting 
their  captiyes,  they  hurried  away  on 
thdr  journey  back  to  their  companions, 
the  distance  being  computed  at  three 
days'  trayel  from  tiieir  present  posi- 
tion. Howeyer,  they  thought,  by  tak- 
ing a  more  direct  course,  they  might 
find  better  pasture  for  their  animals, 
and  water,  besides  saying  at  least  half 
a  day  by  the  short  cat.  To  their  cost, 
they  proyed  the  truth  of  the  old  say- 
hig,  that  *'  a  short  cut  is  always  a 
bug  road,"  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Great  Salt 


Lake  a  yast  desert  extends  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  yegetation,  destitute  of  game 
and  water,  and  presenting  a  cheerless 
expanse  of  sandy  plain,  or  rugged 
mountain,  thinly  coyered  with  dwarf 
pine  or  cedar,  the  only  eyidence  of 
yegetable  life.  Into  this  desert,  igno- 
rantof  the  country,  the  trappers  struck, 
intendmg  to  make  their  short  cut; 
and,  trayelling  on  all  day,  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  at  night,  without  water 
or  pasture  for  their  exhausted  animals, 
and  themselyes  rayenous  with  hunger 
and  parched  with  thirst.  The  next 
day  three  of  their  animids  *'  gaye  out," 
and  they  were  fain  to  leaye  them  be- 
hind ;  but  imagining  that  they  must 
soon  strike  a  creek,  they  pushed  on 
until  noon,  but  still  no  water  presented 
itself,  nor  a  sign  of  game  of  any  de- 
scription. The  animals  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  a  horse  which  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  slow  pace 
of  the  others  was  killed,  and  its  blood 
greedily  drunk ;  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
being  eaten  raw,  and  a  supply  carried 
with  them  for  future  emergencies. 

The  next  morning  two  of  the  horses 
lay  dead  at  their  pickets,  and  one  only 
remained,  and  this  in  such  a  miserable 
state  that  it  could  not  possibly  haye 
trayelled  six  miles  further.  It  was, 
therefore,  killed,  and  its  blood  drunk, 
of  which,  howeyer,  the  captiye  squaws- 
refused  to  partake.  The  men  begaa 
to  feel  the  effects  of  their  consumiuR 
thirst,  which  the  hot  horse's  blood 
only  seryed  to  increase ;  their  lips  be- 
came parched  and  swollen,  their  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  a  giddy  sickness  seized 
them  at  interya&.  About  mid-day 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  mountain  on. 
their  right  hand,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  tMckly  clothed  with  yegetation ; 
and  arguing  from  this  that  water 
would  1^  found  there,  they  left  their 
course  and  made  towards  it,  although 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  On 
arriylng  at  the  base,  the  most  minute 
search  failed  to  discoyer  the  slightest 
traces  of  water,  and  the  yegetation 
merely  consisted  of  dwarf  pifion  and 
cedar.  With  their  sufferings  increased 
by  the  exertions  they  had  used  in 
reaching  the  mountain,  they  once 
more  sought  the  trul,  but  eyery  step 
told  on  their  exhausted  frames.  The 
sun  was  yery  powerful,  the  sand  oyer 
which  they  were  floundering  deep  and 
heayy,  and,  to  complete  their  suffer- 
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ings,  a  high  wind  was  Mowing  it  in 
their  faces,  filling  tlieir  mouths  and 
noses  with  its  searching  particles. 

Still  they  struggled  onwards  man- 
fully, and  not  a  mnrmnr  was  heard 
until  their  hunger  had  entered  the 
second  gtag^  attendant  upon  starva^ 
tiott.  They  had  now  been  three  days 
without  food^  and  three  without  water; 
under  which  privation  nature  can 
hardly  sustain  herself  for  a  much 
longer  period.  On  the  fourtli  morning, 
the  men  looked  wolfish,  their  captives 
following  behind  in  sullen  and  perfect 
indifference,  occasionally  stooping 
down  to  catch  a  beetle  if  one  presented 
itself,  and  greedily  devouring  it.  A 
man  named  Forey,  a  Canadian  half- 
breed,  was  the  first  to  complain.  ^  If 
this  lasted  another  sundown,**  he  said, 
'^  some  of  them  would  be  ^rubbed  out;' 
that  meat  had  to  be  ^  raised  *  anyhow; 
and  for  his  part,  he  knew  where  to 
look  for  a  feed,  if  no  game  was  seen 
before  they  put  out  of  camp  on  the 
morrow;  and  meat  was  meat,  anyhow 
ihey  fixed  it.*' 

^  No  answer  was  made  to  this,  tfaougk 
his  companions  well  understood  him : 
their  natives  as  yet  revolted  against  the 
last  expedient.  Asforthe  three  squaws, 
all  of  them  young  gurls,  they  followed 
behind  their  captors  without  a  word  of 
oonplaint,  and  with  the  stoical  indiffer- 
ence to  pain  and  snfiering,  which  alike 
characterises  the  hanghty  Delaware  of 
the  north  and  the  miserable  stunted 
Digger  of  the  deserte  of  the  Far  West. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the 
parly  were  sitting  round  a  small  fire 
of  pifion,  hardly  able  to  rise  and  com- 
mence their  journey,  the  squaws 
squatting  over  another  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, when  Forey  cooMBeneed  again 
to  suggest  that,  if  nothing  olftred,  they 
must  either  take  the  alternative  of 
starving  to  death,  for  they  could  not 
bope  to  last  another  day,  or  have 
reoourse  to  the  revolting  extremity  of 
sacrificing  one  of  the  party  to  save  the 
fives  of  all.  To  this,  bowever,  there 
was  a  murmur  of  dissent,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  alt  riiould  sally 
out  and  hunt;  for  a  deer- track  had 
been  discovered  near  the  camp,  which, 
although  it  was  not  a  firesh  one»  proved 
that  t^re  must  be  game  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Weak  and  exhausted  as  they 
were,  they  took  their  rifles  and  started 
for  the  neigbbovring  uplands,  each 
taking  a  different  direction. 
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ft  was  nearly  sunset  when  La 
Bont^  returned  to  the  camp,  where  he 
already  espied  one  of  his  companions 
engaged  in  cooking  something  over  it. 
Hurrying  to  the  spot,  ovei^oyed  with 
the  anticipations  of  a  feast,  be  ob« 
served  that  the  squaws  were  gone  ; 
bnt^  at  the  same  time,  thought  it  was 
not  improbable  tbey  had  escaped 
during  thw  absence.  Approacbtag 
the  fire,  he  observed  Forey  broiling 
some  meat  on  the  embers,  whilst  at  a 
little  distance  lay  what  he  foacied  was 
the  carcass  of  a  deer. 

^^  Hurrah,  boy  t "  he  exelaimedt  as 
he  drew  near  the  fire.  ^  You'vo  ^  made* 
a  *  raise,*  I  see." 

''  WeU,  I  have,"  njoined  the  oilier^ 
tumtng  his  meat  with  the  p<Mnt  of  bis 
butcher  kmfe.  '^There's  tbe  neat, 
bos — help  yourself." 

La  Bont4  drew  tbe  knifo  ihMa  bis 
scabbard,  and  approached  tlie  spot  bis 
companion  was  pointing  to ;  bat  what 
was  hb  horror  to-see  the  yet  quivering 
body  of  one  of  the  Indian  squawa,  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  flesh  butchered 
firom  it,  and  part  of  which  Forey  was 
already  greedUy  devouring.  The  Imifia 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  hie  heait 
rose  to  his  throat. 

Tbe  next  day  he  and  his  companien 
struck  the  creek  where  Rube  aad  the 
other  trapper  had  agreed  to  await 
them,  and  whom  they  foand  is  eamp 
with  plenty  of  meat,  and  about 
to  start  again  on  their  hnat,  hsTing 
given  up  the  othcra  for  last.  Frons. 
the  day  they  parted,  nothing  waa  ever 
heard  of  La  Bont^'s  two  companiona^ 
who  devbttess  fell  a  prey  to  utter  cc- 
baustion,  and  were  unable  to  retara 
to  the  camp.  And  thas  ended  tiis 
Digger  expedition. 

It  may  appear  rimoet  iacredihie 
fbat  asen  having  civilised  blood  in 
tbeir  veins  eenld  perpetrate  such  waft- 
ton  and  eold-  blooded  actaof  sggresiioK 
OB  the  wretehcd  Indiana,  a»  that  de- 
tailed aboTo ;  b«t  it  la  fact  that  the 
mosatahieera  never  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  slangbtering  these  miseraUe 
I^gRors,  and  attaclung  thenr  villsges,. 
oUten  for  tbe  parpose  of  eapturiag 
women,  whom  tbey  carry  of,  and  not 
nnfrequeatly  sell  to  other  tribes,  or  to 
each  other.  In  these  attacks  neither 
•ex  nor  age  ia  spared;  and  your 
nonntameerhaaas  little  companctioa 
in  takittf  tbe  Ufe  of  an  Indian  woman, 
as  he  would  iiave  in  sesding  his  nfla* 
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hall  throiigh  tbe  brain  U  %  Crow  or 
Blackfoot  wtfrior. 

La  B00I6  BOW  foand  himielf  with* 
o«t  antnala,  aod  ftMy  *'  afoot ;  **  con- 
aeqveiitlj  noihing  remained  for  him 
bQ€  to  seek  some  c^tke  trapping  bands, 
and  hire  bimself  for  the  hnnt.  Lnckily 
for  him,  he  soon  fell  in  with  Roobi- 
deam,  on  his  way  to  Uintah,  and  was 
sappiied  by  bin  with  a  conple  of 
aaiaals ;  and  thas  equipped,  started 
a^B  with  a  large  band  of  trappers, 
who  wen  going  to  hnnt  on  the  waters 
of  Grand  Rirer  and  the  Gila.  Here 
they  foil  ia  with  aaother  nation  of 
iMKans,  iW>m  which  branch  out  the 
iBBBmerable  tribes  inhabiting  Korth- 
em  Meidoo  and  part  of  California. 
They  were  ia  general  friendly,  bat  lost 
DO  opportvaity  of  stealing  horses  or 
amj  artkles  left  lying  about  the  camp. 
Ob  one  oceasion,  being  camped  on  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Gila,  as  they 
sat  roand  the  camp- Ores,  a  volley  of 
MOWS  was  <fischarged  amongst  them, 
Eeifeielj  wonoding  one  or  two  of  the 
party.  The  attack,  however,  was  not 
renewej,  and  the  next  day  the  camp 
was  BKwed  further  down  the  stream, 
where  beaver  was  tolerably  abundant. 
Before  sundown  a  anmber  of  Indians 
made  thfsr  appearance,  and  making 
signs  of  peaee,  were  admitted  into  the ' 
camp. 

The  liappera  were  all  sitting  al  their 
flvppers  over  the  ilres,  the  Indians 
looking  gntvely  on,  when  it  was  re- 
marked diat  now  would  be  a  good  op- 
poftanit7  ^  retaliate  upon  them  for 
the  trooble  their  incessant  attacks  had 
entailed  npon  the  camp.  The  sugges- 
tkm  was  h%hty  ai^roved  of,  and  in- 
fltanHy  actwl  npon.  Springing  to  their 
feet,  tile  trappers  seized  their  rifles, 
Mmd  oontmeneed  the  slaughter.  The 
is^fiaas,  pame-struek,  fled  without 
resistance,  and  numbers  foil  before  the 
death*deiding  rifles  of  the  monn- 
tiinecrs.  A  chief,' who  had  been  sit- 
ting on  a  rook  near  the  fire  where  the 
leader  of  tbe  trappers  sat,  had  been 
angled  ont  by  the  latter  as  the  first 
mark  for  his  rifle. 

Placing  the  mnaale  to  his  heart,  he 
palled  the  trigger,  bat  the  Indian, 
with  extnMmKnary  tenacity  of  Kfe, 
rose  and  grappled  with  his  kssailant. 
The  white  was  a  tall  powerful  man, 
but,  notwithstanding  tbe  deadly 
wound  the  Indian  had  received,  he 
had  his  equal  in  strength  to  contend 


against.  The  naked  form  of  the  Indian 
twisted  and  writhed  in  his  grasp,  as 
he  sought  to  avoid  the  trapper's  np- 
lifted  knife.  Many  of  the  latter'a 
companions  advanced  to  administer 
tbe  eoup-eis'prace  to  the  savage,  bnt 
the  trapper  cried  to  them  to  keep  off: 
"  If  he  couldn't  whip  the  Injun,"  he 
said,  '^  he'd  go  under/*^ 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
him,  and,  plunging  his  knife  no  less 
than  seven  times  into  his  body,  tore 
off  his  scalp,  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  savages.  In  tbe  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  all  the  party  returned, 
and  sitting  by  the  fires,  resumed  their 
suppers,  which  had  been  interrupted 
in  the  manner  just  described.  Walker, 
the  captain  of  the  band,  sat  down  hj 
the  fire  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Indian  chief, 
whose  body  was  lying  within  a  few 
paces  of  it.  He  was  in  tbe  act  of 
fighting  the  battle  over  again  to  one 
of  his  companions,  and  was  saying 
that  the  Indian  bad  as  much  life  in 
him  as  a  buffalo  bull,  when,  to  the 
horror  of  all  present,  the  savage,  who 
had  received  wounds  sufficient  for 
twenty  deaths,  suddenly  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  the  fire  shedding  a 
glowing  light  upon  the  horrid  spectacle. 
The  face  was  a  mass  of  clotted  blood, 
which  flowed  from  the  lacerated  and 
naked  scalp,  whilst  gouts  of  blood 
streamed  frolm  eight  gaping  wounds  bx 
the  naked  breast. 

I^owly  this  frightful  figure  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and,  bending  slowly 
forward  to  the  fire,  the  mouth  was 
seen  to  open  wide,  and  a  hollow  gur- 
gling—owg-h-h — broke  firom  it. 

"H — r  exclaimed  the  trapper — and 
jumping  up,  he  placed  a  pistol  to  the 
ghastly  head,  the  eyes  of  which  sternly 
fixed  themselves  on  bis,  and  pulling 
the  trigger,  blew  the  poor  wretch's 
head  to  atoms. 

The  Gila  passes  through  a  barren, 
sandy  country,  with  but  little  game, 
and  sparsely  inhabited  by  several  dif- 
foreat  tribes  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Apache.  Unlike  the  rivers  of  this 
western  region,  this  stream  is.  In  most 
parts  of  its  coarse,  particularly  to- 
wards its  npper  waters,  entirely  bare 
of  timber,  and  the  bottom,  through 
which  it  runs,  affords  but  little  of  the 
coarsest  grass.  Whilst  on  this  stream, 
the  trapping  party  lost  several  animals 
from  the  want  of  pasture,  and  many 
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more  firom  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
conning  Indians.  These  losses,  how- 
ever, they  invariably  made  good 
whenever  they  encountered  a  native 
village — taking  care,  moreover,  to  re- 
pay themselves  with  interest  when- 
ever occasion  ofifered. 

Notwithstanding  the  sterile  natare 
of  the  country,  the  trappers,  during 
their  passage  up  the  GUa,  saw  with 
astonishment  that  the  arid  and  barren 
valley  had  once  been  peopled  by  a 
race  of  men  far  superior  to  the  present 
nomade  tribes  who  roam  over  it. 
With  no  little  awe  they  gazed  upon 
the  mined  walls  of  large  cities,  and 
the  remains  of  houses,  with  their  pon- 
derous beams  and  joists,  still  testifying 
to  the  skill  and  industry  with  which 
they  were  constructed :  huge  ditches 
and  Irrigating  canals,  now  filled  with 
rank  vegetation,  furrowed  the  plains 
in  the  vicinity,  marking  the  spot 
where  once  the  green  waving  maize 
and  smiling  gardens  covered  what  now 
was  a  bare  and  sandy  desert.  Pieces 
of  broken  pottery,  of  domestic  utensils^ 
stained  with  bright  colours,  every 
where  strewed  the  ground;  and  spear 
and  arrow-heads  of  stone,  and  quaintly 
carved  idols,  and  women's  ornaments 
of  agate  and  obsidian,  were  picked  up 
often  by  the  wondering  trappers,  exa- 
mined with  child-like  curiosity,  and 
thrown  carelessly  aside.* 

A  Taos  Indian,  who  was  amongst 
the  band,  was  evidently  impressed 
with  a  melancholy  awe,  as  he  regarded 
these  ancient  monuments  of  his  fallen 
people.  At  midnight  he  rose  from  his 
blanket  and  left  the  camp,  which  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  city, 
stealthily  picking  his  way  through  the 
line  of  slumbenng  forms  which  lay 
around ;  and  the  watchful  sentinel  ob- 
served Idm  approach  the  ruins  with  a 
slow  and  reverential  gait.  Entering 
the  mouldering  walls,  he  gazed  silently 
ai'ound,  where  in  ages  past  his  ances- 
tors trod  proudly,  a  civilised  race,  the 
tradition  of  which,  well  known  to  his 
people,  served  but  to  make  their  pre- 
sent degraded  position  more  galling 
'  and  apparent.  Cowering  under  the 
shadow  of  a  crumbling  wall,  the  Indian 
drew  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 


conjured  to  his  mind*s  eye  the  formeir 
power  and  grandeur  of  his  race, — ^that; 
warlike  people  who,  forsaking  their 
own  country  for  causes  of  which  no^ 
the  most  dim  tradition  affords  a  trace,, 
sought  in  the  fruitful  and  teeming^ 
valleys  of  the  south  for  a  soil  and  cli* 
mate  which  their  own  lands  did  not 
afford ;  and  displacing  the  wild  and. 
barbarous  hordes  which  inhabited  the. 
land,  raised  there  a  mighty  empire, 
great  in  riches  and  civilisation,  of  which 
but  the  vague  tradition  now  remaina. 

The  Indian  bowed  his  head  and 
mourned  the  fallen  greatness  of  hla- 
tribe.  Rising,  he  slowly  drew  his  tat- 
^red  blanket  round  his  body,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  spot,  when  the 
shadow  of  a  moving  figure,  creeping 
past  a  gap  in  the  ruined  wall,  throogh 
which  the  moonbeams  were  playing^ 
suddenly  arrested  his  attention.  Rigid 
as  a  statue,  he  stood  transfixed  to  the 
spot,  thinking  a  former  inhabitant  of 
the  city  was  visiting,  in  a  ghostly  form, 
the  scenes  his  body  once  iuew  so  well. 
The  bow  in  his  right  hand  shook  with 
fear  as  he  saw  the  shadow  approach, 
but  was  as  tightly  and  steadily  grasped 
when,  on  the  figure  emerging  from  the 
shade  of  the  wfdl,  he  distinguished  the 
form  of  a  naked  Apache,  armed  with 
bow  and  arrow,  crawling  stealthiLj 
through  the  gloomy  ruins. 

Standing  undiscovered  within  the 
shadow  of  the  waU,  the  Taos  raised 
his  bow,  and  drew  an  arrow  to  the 
head,  until  the  other,  who  was  bend- 
ing low  to  keep  under  cover  of  the 
wall,  and  thus  approach  the  sentinel 
standing  at  a  snort  distance,  sedng 
suddenly  the  well-defined  shadow  on 
the  ground,  rose  upright  on  his  leg8> 
and,  knowing  escape  was  impossible^ 
threw  his  arms  down  his  sides,  and, 
drawing  himself  erect,  exclaimed,  in  a 
suppressed  tone,  "  Wa-g-h  1 " 

*^  Wagh  I"  exclaimed  the  Taos  like- 
wise, but  quickly  dropped  his  arrow 
point,  and  eased  the  bow. 

"  What  does  my  brother  want,"  he 
asked,  **  that  he  lopes  like  a  wolf 
round  the  fires  of  the  white  hunters?" 

"  Is  my  brother's  skin  not  red  ?" 
returned  the  Apache,  ^^  and  yet  he 
asks  a  question  that  needs  no  answer^ 


*  The  Aztecs  are  supposed  to  have  built  this  city  daring  their  migration  to  the 
south  ;  there  is  little  doubt,  howeyer,  but  that  the  region  extending  ttom  the  Gila 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  embracing  the  proyince  of  New  Mexico,  was  the  locality 
firom  which  they  emigrated. 
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Wli7  does  the  ^  medidne  wolf*  follow 
the  buffalo  and  deer  I  For  blood — and 
for  blood  the  Indian  follows  tlie  trea- 
cherous white  from  camp  to  camp,  to 
strike  blow  for  blow,  until  the  deaths 
of  those  so  baselj  killed  are  fully 
avenged." 

'^  My  brother  speaks  with  a  big 
heart,  and  his  words  are  true;  and 
though  the  Taos  and  Pimo  (Apache) 
black  their  faces  towards  each  other, 
(are  at  war,)  here,  on  the  grayes  of 
their  common  fathers,  there  is  peace 
between  them.   Let  my  brother  go." 

The  Apache  moved  quickly  away, 
and  the  Taos  once  more  sought  the 
camp-fires  of  his  white  companions. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Gila  to 
the  eastwanl,  they  crossed  a  range  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
struck  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
below  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico. 
On  this  stream  they  fared  well ;  be- 
sides trapping  a  great  quantity  of 
beaver,  game  of  aU  kinds  abounded, 
and  the  bluffs  near  the  well-timbered 
banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
rich  gramma  grass,  on  which  their 
half-starved  animiUsspeedilylmproved 
in  condition. 

They  remained  for  some  weeks  en- 
campedon  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
during  which  period  they  lost  one  of 
their  number,  who  was  shot  with  an 
arrow  whilst  lying  asleep  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  camp-fire. 

The  Navajos  continually  prowl 
along  that  portion  of  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico,  preying  upon  the  cowardly 
inhabitants,  and  running  off  with  theur 
cattle  whenever  they  are  exposed  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  tempt  them. 
Whilst  ascending  the  river,  they  met 
a  party  of  these  Indians  returning  to 
their  mountain  homes  with  a  large 
band  of  mules  and  horses  which  they 
had  taken  from  one  of  the  Mexican 
towns,  besides  severid  women  and 
children,  whom  they  had  captured,  as 
slaves.  The  main  body  of  the  trap- 
pers halting,  ten  of  the  band  followed 
and  charged  upon  the  Indians,  who 
numbered  lit  least  sixty,  killed  seven  of 
them,  and  retook  the  prisoners  and  the 
whole  cavallada  of  horses  and  mules. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  when  they 
entered  Socorro,  the  town  from  whence 
the  women  and  children  had  been 
taken,  and  as  loud  the  remonstrances, 


when,  handing  them  over  to  thehr  fa- 
milies, the  trappers  rode  on,  driving 
fifty  of  the  best  of  the  rescued  animals 
before  them,  which  they  retained  as 
payment  for  their  services.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  on  to  Albuquerque 
with  intelligence  of  the  procecKiing; 
and  as  ther^  were  some  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  the  commandant  was 
applied  to  to  chastise  the  insolent 
whites. 

That  warrior,  on  learning  that  the 
trappers  numbered  less  than  fifteen, 
became  alarmingly  brave,  and  order- 
ing out  the  whole  of  his  disposable 
force,  some  two  hundred  dragoons, 
sallied  out  to  intercept  Uie  audacious 
mountaineers.  About  noon  one  day, 
just  as  the  latter  had  emerged  from 
a  little  town  between  Socorro  and 
Albuquerque,  they  descried  the  impos- 
ing force  of  the  dragoons  winding  along 
a  plain  ahead.  As  the  trappers  ad- 
vanced, the  officer  in  command  halted 
his  men,  and  sent  out  a  trumpeter  to 
order  the  former  to  await  his  comuig. 
Treating  the  herald  to  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, on  they  went,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  soldiers,  broke  into  a  trot, 
ten  of  the  number  forming  line  in  front 
of  the  packed  and  loose  animaki,  and, 
rifle  in  hand,  charging  with  loud 
whoops.  This  was  enough  for  the 
New  Mexicans.  Before  the  enemy 
were  within  shootmg  distance,  the 
gallant  fellows  turned  tail,  and  splash- 
ed into  the  river,  dragging  themselves 
up  the  opposite  bank  Uke  half-drowned 
rats,  and  saluted  with  loud  peels  of 
laughter  by  the  victorious  mountain- 
eers, who,  firing  a  volley  into  the  air, 
in  token  of  supreme  contempt,  quietly 
continued  their  route  up  the  stream. 

Before  reaching  the  capital  of  the 
province,  they  struck  again  to  tho 
westward,  and  following  a  small  creek 
to  its  junction  with  the  Green  River, 
ascended  that  stream,  trapping  en 
route  to  the  Uintah  or  Snake  Fork, 
and  arrived  at  Roubideau's  rendezvous 
early  in  the  fall,  where  they  quickly 
disposed  of  their  peltries,  and  were 
once  more  on  "  the  loose." 
-  Here  La  Bontd  married  a  Snake 
squaw,  with  whom  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  proceeded  to  the  Platte 
through  the  Bayou  Salado,  where  he 
purchased  of  the  Yutes  a  commodious 
lodge,  with  the  necessary  poles,  &c. ; 
and  being  now  '*  rich "  in  mules  and 
horses,  and  all  things  necessary  for- 
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-otium  cum  dtgnitaU^  he  took  unto 
himself  another  wife^  as  by  mountala 
lair  allowed ;  and  thas  equipped,  with 
both  his  better  halves  attired  in  all  the 
glorj  of  fofarraw,  he  went  his  waj 
rejoicing. 

In  a  snag  little  vallej  lying  nnder 
the  shadow  of  the  monntatns,  watered 
by  Vermilion  Creek,  and  in  which 
abondance  of  baffalo,  elk,  deer,  and 
antelope  fed  and  fattened  on  the  rich 
grasSf  La  Bonte  raised  his  lodge,  em- 
ploying himself  in  honting,  and  falty 
oocapyiog  his  wives*  time  in  dress- 
ing the  ^ns  of  the  many  animals  he 
killed.  Here  he  enjoyed  himself  amaz- 
ingly nntil  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter, when  he  determined  to  cross  to 
the  North  Fork  and  trade  his  skins, 
of  which  he  had  now  as  many  packs 
as  his  animals  could  carry.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  left  his  camp  one 
day,  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  hunting 
buffalo  in  the  mountains,  whither  the 
bolls  were  now  resorting,  intending  to 
*^  put  out"  for  Platte  on  bis  return. 
His  hnnt,  however,  had  led  him  farther 
into  the  monntains  than  he  anticipated, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  third  day  that 
snndown  saw  him  enter  the  little  val* 
lej  where  his  camp  was  situated. 

Crossing  the  creek,  he  was  not  a 
little  disturbed  at  seeing  fresh  Indian 
sign  on  the  opposite  side,  which  led  in 
the  direction  of  his  lodge;  and  his 
worst  fears  were  realised  when,  on 
-ooming  within  sight  of  the  little  pla- 
tean  where  the  conical  top  of  his  white 
lodge  had  always  before  met  his  view, 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  blackened  mass 
strewing  the  ground,  and  the  bnrnt 
«Dds  of  the  poles  which  had  once 
49npported  it. 

Squaws,  animals,  and  peltry,  all 
were  gone — an  Arapaho  mocassin 
lying  on  the  ground  told  him  where. 
He  neither  fumed  nor  fretted,  but 
throwing  the  meat  off  his  pack  ani- 
mal, and  the  saddle  from  his  horse, 
he  collected  the  blackened  ends  of  the 
lodge  poles  and  made  a  fire— led  bis 
beasts  to  water  and  hobbled  them, 
threw  a  piece  of  buffalo  meat  upon  the 
oials,  squatted  down  before  the  fire, 
and  lit  his  pipe.  La  Bont<^  was  a  true 
pbfloeopher.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
house,  his  squaws,  his  peltries,  were 
gone  ^^at  one  fell  swoop,^*  the  loss 
scarcely  disturbed  his  equanimity ; 
«Dd  before  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  was 
ixaif  imoked  out,  he  had  ceased  to 


think  of  his  misfortune.  Certes,  as 
he  turned  his  apolla  of  tender  loin,  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  delicate 
manipulatioDS  with  which  his  Shoe- 
shone  squaw,  Sah-qna-manish,  was 
wont  to  beat  to  tenderness  the  tough- 
est ball  meat — and  missed  the  tending 
Care  of  Tute  Chil-co-the,  or  the  "reed 
that  bends,**  in  patching  the  holes 
worn  in  his  neatly  fitting  mocassin, 
the  work  of  her  nimble  fingers.  How- 
ever, he  ate  and  smoked,  and  smoked 
and  ate,  and  slept  n<me  the  worse  for 
his  mishap ;  thought,  before  he  closed 
his  eyes,  a  little  of  his  lost  wives,  and 
more  perhaps  of  the  ^*  Bending  Beed^ 
than  Sah-qua-manish,  or  ''she  who 
runs  with  the  stream,**  drew  his  blan- 
ket tightly  ronnd  him,  felt  his  rifle 
handy  to  his  grasp,  and  was  speedily 
asleep. 

As  the  tired  monntaineer  breathes 
heavily  in  his  dream,  careless  and 
unconscious  that  a  living  soul  is  near, 
his  mule  on  a  sudden  pricks  her  ears 
and  stares  into  the  gloom,  from  whence 
a  figure  soon  emerges,  and  with  noise- 
less steps  draws  near  the  sleeping 
hunter.  Takiiag  one  look  at  the  slum- 
beringform,  the  same  figure  approaches 
the  fire  and  adds  a  log  to  the  pile; 
which  done,  it  quietly  seats  itself  at 
the  feet  of  the  sleeper,  and  rraiains 
motionless  as  a  statue.  Towards 
morning  the  hunter  awoke,  and,  rub- 
bing his  eyes^  was  astonished  to  feel 
the  glowing  warmth  oC  the  fire  strik- 
ing on  his  naked  feet,  which,  in  In- 
dian fashion,  were  stretched  towards 
it ;  as  by  this  time,  he  knew,  the  fire 
he  left  burning  must  long  since  have 
expired.  Lazily  raising  himself  oa 
his  elbow,  he  saw  a  figure  sitting  near 
it  with  the  back  turned  to  him,  which, 
although  his  exclamatory  wagh  was 
loud  enough  in  all  conscience,  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  until  the  trapper 
rising,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der: then,  turning  up  its  fiKO,  the 
features  displayed  to  his  wondering 
eye  were  those  of  Chilcothe,  his  Tuta 
wife.  Yes,  indeed,  the  *'reed  that 
bends**  had  escaped  from  her  Arapaho 
captors,  and  made  her  way  back  to  her 
white  husband,  fiuitnig  and  alone. 

The  Indian  women  who  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  white  hunters  are 
remarkable  fbr  their  affection  and 
fidelity  to  thdr  husbands,  the  which 
virtues,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  aA 
on  their  own  side;  for,  with  very  fffW 
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excepdoiiflf  tbe  moimtaiBeers  seldam 
aernple  to  abaBdon  their  Indiui  wives^ 
whenever  the  tuncj  takes  them  to 
chaoge  their  harems  ;  and  on  suck 
ooeasiona  the  sqnaws,  thus  cast  astde, 
wild  with  jealoasjr  and  despair^  have 
been  not  imfreqneotly  known  to  take 
sigaal  vengeance  both  on  their  faith* 
leds  hoabands  and  the  succeeafol  bean* 
ties  who  have  supplanted  them  k. 
their  affiwtions.  There  are  some  hon- 
ourable exceptiona,  however^  to  snch 
cruelty^  and  manj  of  the  monotaineem 
stick  to  thdr  red- skinned  wives  for 
better  and  for  worse,  often  saffiarini^ 
them  to  ^uat  the  upper  hand  in  the 
domestic  eeonomy  of  the  lodgee,  and 
being  raled  by  their  better  luilvee  in 
aU  things  pertaining  to  family  affairs ; 
SBd  it  may  be  remarked  ^  when  onoe 
tbe  lady  dons  the  unmeationablea,  she 
becomesthe  veriesttermagant  thatever 
henpe^ed  an  nnfcMrtanate  hoaband. 

Yonr  refined  trappers,  however, 
who,  after  many  years  of  bachelor  life, 
inefina  to  take  to  themsdves  a  better 
half,  often  undertake  an  expedition 
into  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico, 
where  not  unfirequently  they  adopt  a 
very  ^  Young  Lochinvar^'  system  in 
procuring  tha  required  rib ;  and  have 
been  known  to  cany  off,  vi  et  armisj 
from  the  midst  of  a  ikndango  in  Fer- 
nandes,  or  £1  Rancho  of  Taoe,  some 
darit-akinned  bMuty— with  or  without 
her  own.  conaent  is  a  matter  el  uneon- 
cero— and  bear  the  ravished  fur  one 
across  the  iMmntains,  where  she  soon 
beeomea  inured  to  the  free  and  roving 
life  whldi  fhte  has  assigned  her. 

Americaa  women  are  valued  at  a 
low  figure  in  the  mountains.  They 
are  too  fine  and  '^fo&rraw.'*  Neither 
can  they  make  mocaselns,  or  dress 
skins ;  nor  are  they  so  schooled  to  per* 
feet  obedSence  to  their  lords  and  maa- 
lers  aa  to  stand  a  ^  lodge  poleiog,*^ 
which  t^  western  lords  of  the  creatioa 
not  unfrequcntly  deem  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  inflict  upon  their  sqnaws  for 
some  dereliction  cMf  domestic  duty. 

To  return,  however,  to  La  Bont^. 
That  worthy  thought  himself  a  lucky 
man  to  have  lost  £it  one  of  his  wives, 
and  the  worst  at  that.  ''  Here's  the 
beauty,*^  he  philosophised,  ^  of  having 
two  *^  wiping  sticks*  to  your  rifle;  if  the 
one  break  whilst  ramming  down  aball, 


still  there's  hickory  leffc  to  supply  its 
place."  Althongh,  with  animals  and 
peltry,  he  had  lost  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  ^* possibles,"  he  never 
groaned  or  grumbled.  *'*'  There's  red- 
skin will  pay  for  this,"  he  once  mnt- 
tered,  and  was  done. 

Packing  all  that  was  lefl;  on  the 
mule,  and  mounting  Chil-co-the  on  his 
buffalo  horse,  he  shouldered  his  rifle 
stud  struck  the  Indian  trail  for  Platte. 
On  Horse  Creek  they  came  upon  a 
party  of  French  ^  trappers  and  hunters, 
who  were  encamped  with  their  lodgea 
and  Indian  squaws,  and  formed  quite 
a  village.  Several  old  oompaniona 
were  amongst  them;  and,  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  a  ^  camarade,"  a  splen- 
did dog- feast  was  prepared  in  honour 
of  the  event.  To  tttect  this,  the 
squaws  sallied  out  of  their  lodges  to 
seiae  upon  sundry  of  the  younger  and 
plumper  of  the  pack,  to  fill  the  kettles 
for  the  approaching  feast.  With  a 
presentiment  of  the  fate  in  store  for 
them,  the  curs  slunk  away  with  taila 
between  their  legs,  and  declined  the 
pressing  invitations  of  the  anxious 
squaws.  These  shouldered  their  tom»« 
hawks  and  gave  chase;  but  the  cnn- 
nmg  pupa  outstripped  them,  and  would 
have  fsiriy  beaten  the  kettles,  if  somo 
of  the  mountaineers  had  not  stepped 
out  with  their  rifles  and  quickly  laid 
half-a-dozen  ready  to  the  knife.  A 
cayeute,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  blood, 
drew  near,  unwitting  of  the  canine 
feast  in  progress,  and  wss  likewise 
soon  made  (£ff  of,  and  thrust  into  the 
bdling  kettle  with  the  rest. 

The  feast  thait  night  was  long  pro** 
traeted ;  and  so  savoury  was  the  stew, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the 
hungry  hunters,  tiiat  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  morsel  was  being  drawn 
from  tbe  pot,  and  all  were  regretting 
that  a  few*  more  dogs  had  not  been 
ahmghtered,  a  wcMsh- looking  cur  b- 
caution^poked  his  long  nose  and  head 
under  the  lodge  skin,  and  was  instantly 
pounced  upon  lay  the  nearest  hunter, 
who  in  a  moment  drew  his  knife  across 
the  animal's  throat,  and  threw  it  to  a 
squaw  to  diin  and  prepare  it  fbr  tho 
pot.  Tbe  wolf  bad  long  since  been 
vigorously  discussed,  and  voted  by  all 
hands  to  be  ''  good  as  dog.'* 

•Meat's  meat,**  ia  a  coBMOon  spring 
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in  the  mountains,  and  from  the  bnffalo 
down  to  the  rattlesnake^  indading 
every  quadruped  that  runs,  eveiy  fowl 
that  flies,  and  every  reptile  that  creeps, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  moon- 
taineer.  Throwing  aside  all  the  qnalms 
and  conscientious  scruples  of  a  fastidi- 
ous stomach,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
dog-meat  takes  a  high  rank  in  the  won- 
derful variety  of  cuisine  afforded  to 
the  gourmand  and  the  gourmet  by  the 
prol&c  "  mountains.^*  Now,  when  the 
bill  of  fare  offers  such  tempting  viands 
as  buffalo  beef,  venison,  mountain 
mutton,  turkey,  grouse,  wildfowl, 
hares,  rabbits,  beaver  and  thehr  tails, 
&c.  &c.,  the  station  assigned  to  "  dog" 
as  No.  2  in  the  list  can  be  well  appre- 
ciated-—No.  1,  in  delicacy  of  flavour, 
richness  of  meat,  aud  other  good 
qualities,  being  the  flesh  of  panthers, 
which  surpasses  every  other,  and 
all  put  together. 

^*  Painter  meat  can't  '  shine  *  with 
this,"  says  a  hunter,  to  express  the 
delicious  flavour  of  an  extraordinary 
cut  of  ^^  tender  loin,"  or  delicate  fleece. 

La  Bont^  started  with  his  squaw 
for  the  North  Fork  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  the  Laramie  at  the 
moment  that  the  big  village  of  the 
Sioux  came  up  for  their  winter  trade. 
Two  other  villages  were  encamped 
lower  down  the  Platte,  including  the 
Brul^  and  the  Yanka-taus,  who  were 
now  on  more  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites.  The  first  band  numbered  seve- 
ral hundred  lodges,  and  presented  quite 
an  Imposing  appearance,  the  village 
being  laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  the 
lodge  of  each  chief  being  marked  with 
his  particular  totem.  The  traders  had 
a  particular  portion  of  the  village 
allotted  to  them,  and  a  line  was 
marked  out  which  was  strictly  kept 
by  the  soldiers  appointed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  whites.  As  there  were 
many  rival  traders,  and  numerous 
coureurs  des  boisy  or  peddling  ones,  the 
market  promised  to  be  brisk,  the  more 
so  as  a  large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
was  in  their  possession,  which  would 
be  dealt  with  no  unsparing  hand  to 
put  down  the  opposition  of  so  many 
competing  traders. 

In  opening  a  trade  a  quantity  of 
liquor  is  first  given  ^^on  the  prairie,"* 
as  the  Indians  express  it  in  words,  or 
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by  signs  in  rubbing  the  palm  of  one 
hand  quickly  across  the  other,  holding 
both  flat.  Having  once  tasted  the 
pernicious  liquid,  there  is  no  fear  but 
they  will  quickly  come  to  terms ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  spirit  is  drugged, 
to  render  the  unfortunate  Indians  still 
more  helpless.  Sometimes,  maddened 
and  infuriated  by  drink,  they  conunlt 
the  most  horrid  atrocities  on  each 
other,  murdering  and  mutilating  in  & 
barbarous  manner,  and  often  attempt- 
ing the  lives  of  the  traders  themselves. 
On  one  occasion  a  band  of  Sionx, 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
attacked  and  took  possession  of  a 
trading  fort  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, stripping  it  of  every  thing  it 
oontttned,  and  roasting  the  trader 
himself  over  his  own  fiie  during  the 
process. 

The  principle  on  which  the  nefarioos 
trade  is  conducted  is  this,  that  the  In- 
dians, possessing  a  certun  quantity  of 
buffalo  robes,  have  to  be  cheated  out 
of  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Although  it  is  explicitly  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
convey  spirits  across  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, and  its  introduction  amongst  the 
Indian  tribes  subjects  the  offender  to 
a  heavy  penalty;  yet  the  infracdon  of 
this  law  is  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
perpetrated  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  government  'officers,  who 
are  stationed  along  the  frontier  for  the 
very  purpose  of  emorcing  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians. 

The  misery  entailed  upon  these  un- 
happy people  by  the  illicit  traffic  must 
be  seen  to  be  rally  appredated.  Be- 
fore the  effects  of  the  poisonous  ^^  fire- 
water," they  disappear  from  the  earth 
like  "  snow  before  the  sun  ; "  and 
knowing  the  destruction  it  entails 
upon  them,  the  poor  wretches  have 
not  moral  courage  to  shun  the  fatal 
allurement  it  holds  out  to  them,  of 
wild  excitement  and  a  temporary  obli- 
vion of  their  many  sufferings  and 
privations.  With  such  palpable  effects,, 
it  appears  only  likely  that  the  illegal 
trade  is  connived  at  by  those  whose 
policy  it  has  ever  been  gradually  but 
surely  to  exterminate  the  Indians, 
and  by  any  means  extinguish  their 
title  to  the  few  lands  they  now  own  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation.    Certaia 


«  On  the  prairie/'  is  the  Indian  term  for  a  free  gift. 
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it  is  that  large  quantities  of  liqaor  find 
tlieir  way  annnally  into  the  Indian 
eonntiy,  and  as  certain  are  the  fatal 
results  of  the  pernicions  system,  and 
that  the  American  goyenmient  takes 
BO  steps  to  prevent  it  Hiere  are 
some  tribes  who  .hare  as  yet  with- 
stood the  great  temptation,  and  have 
resofaitely  refused  to  permit  liqaor  to 
be  biongfat  into  their  villages.  The 
mariced  difference  between  the  im- 
proved condition  of  these,  and  the 
nond  andphysical  abasement  of  those 
tribes  which  give  way  to  the  fatal 
pissioQ  for  drii&ing,  sufficiently  proves 
the  pemidoaa  e^ts  of  the  liqaor 
trade  on  the  nnfortonate  and  abased 
aboriipnes ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  no  philanthropist  has  sprang  ap 
in  the  United  States  to  do  battle  for 
the  ri^ts  of  the  Bed  man,  and  call 
attention  to  the  wrongs  they  endare 
at  the  hands  of  their  snpplanters  in 
the  lands  of  their  fiithers. 

Bobbed  of  their  homes  and  hantins- 
gronnds,  and  driven  by  the  encroach- 
mients  of  the  whites  to  distant  regions, 
whkh  hardly  support  their  bare  exis- 
tence, the  Lidians,  day  by  day,  are 
gradoaQy  decreasing  before  the  ac- 
eonndating  evils,  of  body  and  soul, 
which  their  civilised  persecutors  en- 
tail upon  them.  With  every  man's 
hind  against  them,  they  dn^  on  to 
thesT  maX  destiny;  and  the  day  is  not 
hi  distant  when  the  American  Indian 
will  exist  only  in  the  traditions  of  his 
pale-fiioed  conqaerors. 

The  Indians  who  were  trading  at 
this  time  on  the  Platte  were  mostly 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  including  the 
tribes  of  Bnmt-woods,  Yanka-taas, 
Pian-Kashas,  Assinaboins,  Oglallahs, 
Broken  Airows,  all  of  which  Mong  to 
the  great  Sioux  nation,  or  La-cotahs, 
as  th^  call  themselves,  and  which 
means  cot-throats.  There  were  also 
some  Cheyennes  allied  to  the  Sioux, 
as  well  as  a  small  band  of  BepubUcan 
Pawnees. 

Hocse-racing,  gambling,  and  ball- 
play,  served  to  pass  away  the  time 
until  the  trade  commenced,  and  many 
packs  of  dressed  robes  changed  hands 
amongst  themselves.  When  playing 
at  the  usnal  game  of  ^^hand^'^  the 
stakes,  comprising  aU  the  valuables 
the  players  possess,  are  pUed  in  two 
heaps  dose  at  hand,  the  winner  at  the 
fiondotion  of  the  game  sweeping  the 
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^ds  towards  him,  and  often  return- 
ing a  small  portion  "  on  the  prairie," 
with  which  the  loser  may  again  com- 
mence operations  with  another  player. 

The  game  of  *^  hand"  is  played  by 
two  persons.  One,  who  commences^ 
places  a  plum  or  cherry-stone  in  the 
hollow  formed  by  Joining  the  concaved 
palms  of  the  hands  together,  then 
shaking  the  stone  for  a  few  moments, 
the  hands  are  suddenly  separated,  and 
the  other  player  must  guess  which 
hand  now  contains  the  stone. 

Large  bets  are  often  wagered  on 
the  result  of  this  favourite  game,  which 
is  also  often  played  by  the  squaws, 
the  men  standing  round  encouraging 
them  to  bet,  and  laughing  loudly  at 
their  grotesque  excitement. 

A  Burnt-wood  Sioux,  Tah-tunga- 
nisha,  and  one  of  the  bravest  chiefs  of 
his  tribe,  when  a  young  man,  was  out 
on  a  solitary  war  expedition  against 
the  Crows.  One  evening  he  drew  near 
a  certain  '^medicine"  spring,  where, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  encountered  a 
Crow  warrior  in  the  act  of  quenching 
his  thirst.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
drawing  his  bow  upon  him,  when  he 
remembered  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
spot,  and  making  the  sign  of  peace,  he 
fearlessly  drew  near  his  foe,  and  pro- 
ceeded likewise  to  slake  his  thirst.  A 
pipe  of  kinnik-kinnik  being  produced, 
it  was  proposed  to  pass  away  the  early 
part  of  the  night  in  a  game  of  ^^  hand." 
They  accordingly  sat  down  beside  the 
spring,  and  commenced  the  game. 

Fortune  favoured  the  Crow.  He 
won  arrow  after  arrow  firom  the  Burnt- 
wood  brave ;  then  his  bow,  his  club, 
his  knife,  his  robe,  all  followed,  and 
the  Sioux  sat  naked  on  the  plain.  Still 
he  proposed  another  stake  against  the 
other's  winnings — his  scfUp.  He 
played,  and  lost ;  and  bending  forward 
his  head,  the  Crow  warrior  drew  his 
knife  and  quicUy  removed  the  bleed- 
ing prize.  Without  a  murmur  the 
luckless  warrior  rose  to  depart,  but 
first  exacted  a  promise  firom  his  an- 
tagonist, that  he  would  meet  him  once 
more  at  the  same  spot,  and  engage  in 
another  trial  of  skill. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Burnt- 
wood  sought  the  spot,  with  a  new 
equipment,  and  again  the  Crow  made 
his  appearance,  and  they  sat  down  to 
play.  This  time  fortune  changed 
ddes,  and  the  Sioux  won  back  his 
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former  kmes,  and  in  hu  tm  the 
Crow  wiiA  Btripped  to  hiB  skin. 

Scalp  against  ecaip  was  bow  the 
stake,  and  this  time  the  Crow  sab- 
mitted  his  head  to  the  victorioos 
Bomt-wood's  knife ;  and  both  the 
warriors  stood  scalpless  on  the  plain. 

Andnow  the  Crow  had  but  one  single 
stake  of  value  to  offer,  and  the  offer  of 
it  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make.  He 
staked  his  life  against  the  other^s  mn- 
nings.  They  plajed ;  and  fortune 
still  bei^g  adverse^  he  lost  He  offered 
his  bres^t  to  his  adversary^  The 
Burnt- wood  plunged  his  knilB  into  his 
heart  to  the  very  hilt ;  and,  laden 
with  his  spoils,  retomed  to  his  viUagei, 
and  to  this  day  wears  suspended  from 
his  ears  his  own  and  enemy^s  scalp. 

The  village  presented  the  usual 
scene  of  confusion  as  long  as  the  trade 
lasted.  Fighting,  brawlmg,  ydliog, 
dancing,  aikl  all  the  oonoomitante  of 
intoxication,  continued  to  the  last  drqp 
of  the  liquor-keg,  when  the  reaction 
after  such  excitement  was  almost 
worse  than  the  evil  itsdf.  During 
this  time,  all  the  work  devolved  upon 
the  squaws,  who,  in  tending  the  horses, 
packug  wood  and  water  from  a  long 
distance,  had  their  time  sufficiently 
occupied.  Aa  there  was  little  or  no 
grass  in  the  vicinity,  the  animals  were 
supported  entirely  on  the  bark  of  the 
€Otton-wood ;  and  to  procure  this,  the 
women  were  daily  engaged  in  MUng 
huge  trees,  or  climbing  tl^m  fearlessly, 
chopping  off  the  upper  limbs, — spring- 
ing like  squirrels  from  branch  to 
branch,  which,  in  their  confined  cos- 
tame,  appeared  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

The  most  hinghta'-provokingsoeneB, 
however,  were,  when  a  number  of 
squaws  sallied  out  to  the  grove,  with 
their  long-nosed,  wolfish-looking  dogs 
harnessed  to  their  ^ovdctf  or  trabogana, 
on  which  loads  of  cotton-wood  were 
piled.  The  dogs,  knowing  full  well 
the  duty  requir^  of  th^n,  refuse  to 
approach  the  coaxing  squaws,  and,  at 
the  same  tune,  are  fearful  of  provok- 
ing their  anger  by  escaping  and  run- 
ning off.  They,  therdbre,  squat  on 
their  haunches,  with  tongues  hanging 
out  of  their  long  mouths,  the  picture 
of  indecision,  removing  a  shoort  dis* 
tance  as  the  irate  squaw  approaches. 
When  once  harnessed  to  the  travde, 
iiowever,  which  is  sknply  a  couple  of 


lodge-poles  lashed  <m  either  side  of  the 
dog,  with  a  couple  of  cross-bars  near 
the  ends  to  support  the  freight,  thej- 
foUow  quietly  enough,  urged  by  bevies 
of  children,  who  invariably  acoompanj- 
the  women.  When  arrived  at  the 
seme  of  their  labours,  the  rekictanoe 
of  the  curs  to  draw  near  the  pUes  of 
cotton-wood  is  mostcomicaL  They 
will  lie  down  stubbornly  at  a  little 
distance,  whuung  their  uneasineaa,  or 
eometiaes  scamper  off  bodily,  with 
their  long  poles  trailing  aiUr  them, 
pursued  by  the  yeUing  «md  hatf  frantic 
squaws. 

When  the  travto  are  laden,  the 
sqnaws  take  the  lead,  bent  double 
under  loads  of  wood  sufficient  to  bieak 
a  porter's  back,  and  callmg  to  the 
dogs,  which  are  urged  on  by  the  bof- 
folo-fed  urchins  in  rear,  take  up  the 
line  of  march.  The  curs,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  helpless  fltato  of  Iheur 
mistresses,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
coaxings,  lying  down  every  few  yards 
to  res^  growling  and  fighting  with 
each  other,  in  wMch  enoonnteis  every 
cnr  joins  the  meleej  charging  pett-meil 
into  the  yelping  throng,  upsetting  the 
squalling  children,  and  making  oonfa- 
sion  worse  confounded.  Then,  armed 
with  lodge-poleSf  the  squaws,  tiffow- 
ing  down  their  loads,  rush  to  the 
rescue,  dealing  stalwart  blowB  on  the 
pugnacious  curs,  and  finally  restoring 
something  like  order  to  the  mardi. 

"  Tssoo— tseoo  I"  they  ay,  "  wab, 
kashne,  ceitcha — get  on,  you  deviliA 
beasts — ^tszoo— -tssoo!"  and  belabour- 
ing tiiem  without  mercy,  start  them 
into  a  gallop,  which,  once  effected, 
they  generally  continue  tiU  they  roach 
then*  destinati<Hi. 

The  Indian  dogs  are,  however,  in- 
variably well  treated  by  the  squaws, 
since  they  assist  msterially  theev«ry* 
day  labours  of  these  patient  over- 
worked creatures,  in  hauling  firewood 
to  the  lodge,  and,  on  the  line  of  mardi, 
carrying  many  of  the  household  goods 
and  chaittels  which  otherwisethe  squaw 
herself  would  have  to  cany  on  her 
back.  £very  lodge  possesses  from 
half-a-dosen  to  a  aoore, — ^some  for 
draught  and  othersforeating, — &r  dog 
meat  forms  part  and  parcel  of  an  In* 
dian  feast.  The  former  are  stoat, 
wiry  animals,  half  wolf  half  sheep-dog, 
and  are  regnlaity  trained  to  drragfat; 
the  latter  are  of  asaaller  kind,  nme 
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MiMd  io  &t,  and  emluvce  evety 
Tiriety  of  the  genns  cor.  Maay  of 
the  soolheni  tribes  posaess  a  breed  of 
dogs  entirely  diTested  of  hair,  whlcb 
endently  bave  come  from  South 
Anerica,  and  are  etfteemed  higfady  for 
the  loettle.  Their  meat,  in  appear- 
ance ami  flaTov,  reaaubies  yoang 
jperiE,  bat  ftr  eurpasses  it  i&  riehneas 
aad  delicacy  of  davoiv. 

The  fiiOBX  are  verf  expert  in  mak- 
mg  their  lodges  comftHrtaUe,  taiung 
SMxe  pains  in  their  oonstniotiQB  than 
Boat  Indians.  Theyare  allofoonjcal 
fm :  a  framework  of  atraight  aleoder 
polea,  leBBinbling  hop-poles,  and  from 
tventy  to  twenty-five^set  long,  is  first 
erected,  ronnd  which  is  stretched  a 
sheetlBgofbaffalorobeSfSoftlydresBed, 
■id  sBMked  to  render  them  water- 
tiglit.  The  apex,  throngfa  which  ^ 
eiKis  of  the  poles  protmde,  is  left  open 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  A  small 
opening,  ooffioient  to  pennit  the  en- 
tnnoe  oif  a  man,  is  made  on  one  side, 
over  which  is  hnng  a  door  of  baffalo 
hide.  A  lodge  of  the  common  siae 
ooataiflB  abont  twehre  or  fourteen 
akias,  and  contaiaB  comfortably  a  fa- 
mily of  twdre  in  number.  The fireis 
Bttde  in  tlie  centre  immediately  under 
the  apertnre  in  the  roof,  and  a  flap  cf 
the  upper  akina  is  closed  or  exited 
at  pleaoore,  serving  as  a  cowl  or 
cUmaey-top  to  regulate  the  draught 
and  pennit  tfaesmdce  to  escape  fredy. 
Bound  the  ire,  with  their  feet  towards 
it,  the  inmates  de^  on  skins  and 
boido  ruga,  which  are  rolled  up  dur- 
i^tiie  d«^,  aad  stowed  at  the  back 
of  the  lodge. 

in  trlkvelilttg,  th6  Jodge-poles  are 
secned  half  on  each  side  a  horse,  and 
the  akiaa  plaoed  on  transversal  bars 
AeartfaeendB,  which  trail  along  the 
gioaad, — two  or  three  squaws  or  chil- 
dren momited  on  the  same  horse,  or 
the  imalieat  of  the  latter  borne  in  the 
dog  travees.  A  set  of  lodge-poles 
wfll  last  from  three  to  seven  years, 
ankss  the  village  is  oonstantly  on  the 
move,  when  they  are  soon  worn  out 
in  tndling  over  the  gravelly  prairie. 
Tb^  are  usually  of  ash,  whidi  grows 
on  many  of  the  mountain  creeks,  and 
regular  expeditions  are  undertaken 
when  a  supply  is  required,  either  for 
thehr  own  lodges,  or  for  trading  with 
those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  prairies 


at  a  great  distance  from  tiie  locality 
where  the  poles  are  procured. 

There  are  also  certain  creeks  where 
the  ludians  resort  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
kinaik-kmnik,  (the  inner  bark  of  the 
red  willow,)  which  they  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tobacco,  and  which  has  aa 
aromatic  and  veiy  pungent  flavour. 
It  is  prepared  for  smoking  bj  being 
scraped  in  thin  cnriy  flakes  from  the 
slender  saplings,  aad  crisped  before 
the  fire,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands  into  a  form  resembling 
leaf- tobacco,  and  stored  in  skm  bags 
for  use.  It  has  a  highly  narcotic 
efiect  on  those  not  habituated  to  its 
use,  and  produces  a  heaviness  some- 
times approaching  stupefaction,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  sootiliing 
effects  of  tobacco. 

Eveiy  year,  owing  to  tiie  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo  from  their  former 
haunts,  the  Indians  are  necesmtated 
toencroach  upon  each  other's  hunting- 
grounds,  which  is  a  frnitfol  cause  of 
war  between  the  different  tribes.  It 
is  a  curious  fret,  that  the  buffalo  retire 
before  the  whites,  while  tlie  presence 
of  Indians  in  their  pastures  appears  in 
no  degree  to  disturb  them.  Wherever 
a  few  white  hunters  are  congregated 
in  a  trading  port,  or  elsewhere,  so  sure 
it  is  that,  if  they  remain  in  the  same 
locality,  the  buffalo  will  desert  the 
vicinity,  and  seek  pasture  elsewhere ; 
and  in  this,  the  Indians  affirm  the 
wah-keitcha,  or  ^*  bad  medidne,"  of 
the  pale-faoes  is  very  apparent ;  and 
ground  their  well-founded  complaints 
of  the  encroachments  made  upon  their 
hunting-gronnds  by  the  wliite  hunters. 

In  the  winter,  many  of  the  tiibes 
are  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  star- 
vation— the  buffado  havingpassedfrom 
their  country  into  that  of  their  enemies, 
when  no  other  alternative  is  offered 
them,  but  to  remain  where  they  are 
and  starve,  or  follow  the  game  into  a 
hostile  region,  entailing  a  war  and 
idl  its  horrors  upon  them. 

Reckless,  moreover,  of  tiie  future, 
in  order  to-  prepare  robes  for  the 
traders,  and  procure  the  pernicious 
fli%-water,  they  wantonly  slaughter 
vast  numbers  of  buffalo  cows  every 
year,  (the  skins  of  which  sex  only  are 
dressed,)  and  thus  add  to  the  evils  in 
store  for  them.  When  questioned  on 
this  subject,  and  such  want  of  foresigiit 
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being  pointed  out  to  them,  they  an« 
swer,  that  however  qnicklj  the  bnffalo 
disappean,  the  Bed  man  "goes  nnder  " 
in  greater  proportion ;  and  that  the 
Great  Spirit  has  ordained  that  both 
shall  be  *^  nibbed  ont "  from  the  face 
of  nature  at  one  and  the  same  time,-— 
"  that  arrows  and  ballets  are  not 
more  fatal  to  the  buffalo  than  the 
small-pox  and  fire-water  to  them, 
and  that  before  many  winters*  snows 
have  disappeared,  the  bnffalo  and  the 
Bed  man  will  only  be  remembered  by 
their  bones,  which  will  strew  the 
plains.'* — "They look  forward, how- 
ever, to  a  fhtnre  state,  when,  after  a 
long  jonmey,  they  willreach  thehappy 
hnntmg-gronnds,  where  bnffalo  will 
once  more  blacken  the  prairies ;  where 
the  pale-faces  daren't  come  to  disturb 
them ;  where  no  winter  snows  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  bnffalo  are  always 
plentiful  and  fat." 

As  soon  as  the  streams  opened,  La 
Bont^,  now  reduced  to  but  two  ani- 
mals and  four  traps,  sallied  forth 
again,  this  time  seeking  the  dangerous 
country  of  the  Blackfeet,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Upper 
Missouri.  He  was  accompanied  by 
three  others,  a  man  named  Wheeler, 
and  one  Cross-Eagle,  a  Swede,  who 
had  been  many  years  in  the  western 
country.  Beaching  the  fork  of  a 
small  creek,  on  both  of  which  appeared 
plen^  of  beaver  sign,  La  Bont^  fol- 
lowed the  left-hand  one  alone,  whilst 
the  others  trapped  the  right  In  com- 
pany, the  former  leaving  his  squaw  in 
the  company  of  a  Sioux  woman,  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Cross-Eagle, 
the  party  agreeing  to  rendezvous  at 
thejunctionof  the  two  forks  as  soon 
as  they  had  trapped  to  their  heads 
and  again  descended  them.  The 
larger  party  were  the  first  to  readi 
the  rendezvous,  and  camped  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream  to  await  the 
arrival  of  La  Bont^. 

The  morning  after  their  return,  they 
had  just  risen  from  their  blankets,  and 
were  lazily  stretching  themselves  be- 
fore the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  fire- 
arms rattled  from  the  bimk  of  the 
creek,  and  two  of  their  number  fell 
dead  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  deafening  yells  of  In- 
dians broke  upon  the  ears  of  the 
frightenedsquaws.  Cross-Eagle  seized 
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hisrifle,  and,  though  severelywounded, 
rushed  to  the  cover  of  a  hollow  tree 
which  stood  near,  and  crawling  into 
it,  defended  hioiself  the  whole  day 
with  tho  greatest  obstinacy,  kOlin^ 
five  Indians  outright,  and  wounding^ 
several  more.  Unable  to  drive  the 
gallant  trapper  from  his  retreat,  the 
savages  took  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able wind  which  sprang  up  suddenly, 
and  fired  the  long  and  dried-up  grass 
which  surrounded  the  tree.  The  rotten 
log  catching  fire  at  length  compelled 
the  hunter  to  leave  his  retreat,  and, 
clubbing  his  rifle,  he  charged  amongst 
the  In£ans,  and  fell  at  last  pier^d 
through  and  through  with  wounds, 
but  not  before  two  more  of  his  assail- 
ants had  fallen  by  his  hand. 

The  two  squaws  were  carried  off^ 
and,  shortly  after,  one  wassold  to  some 
white  men  at  the  trading  ports  on  the 
Platte ;  but  La  Bont^  never  recovered 
the  "  Bending  Beed,"  nor  even  heard 
of  her  existence  fix>m  that  day.  So 
once  more  was  the  mountaineer  bereft 
of  his  better  half;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  rendezvous,  a  troop  of 
wolves  were  feasting  on  the  bodies  of 
his  late  companions,  and  of  the  Indians 
killed  in  the  afiray,  of  which  he  only 
heard  the  particulars  a  long  time  after 
from  a  trapper,  who  had  been  present 
when  one  of  the  squaws  was  offered 
at  the  tradinff  post  for  sale,  and  who 
had  recounted  the  miserable  fiite  of  her 
husband  and  his  companions  on  the 
forks  of  the  creek,  which,  from  the 
fact  of  that  trapper  being  the  leader 
of  the  party,  is  still  caUed  La  Bont^'s 
Creek. 

Nevertheless,  he  conUnued  his  soli- 
tary hunt,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  the  Crow  and  Blackieet  country : 
encounteriogmany  perils,  oftedu  hunted 
by  the  Indians,  but  escaping  all ;  and 
speedily  loading  both  his  animals  with 
beaver,  he  thought  of  bending  his 
steps  to  some  of  the  trading  rendez- 
vousontheotherside  of  themountains, 
where  employ^  of  the  Great  North- 
west Fur  Company  meet  the  trappers 
witii  the  produce  of  their  hunts,  on 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia,  or  one 
of  its  numerous  affluents,  and  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  winter  at  some  of  the 
company's  trading  posts  in  Oregon, 
into  which  country  he  had  never  yet 
penetrated. 
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ART — ITS  PBOSPKCrS.      CLBGBOBN's  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ART. 

As  the  age  in  which  Shakspeare  not  architectnre  reach,  and  that  in  a 

wrote,  had  &  not  been  in  existence,  particularly  inventiye  style — the  Go- 

woiiki  still  have  been  remarkable  on  thic — ^borrowing  not  from  what  had 

aceosnti^itsdramatic  writers,  so  the  before   been,   and  which  had  been 

CiuiBe  Cento  is  equally  distingnished  held  perfect,  a  style  upon  which  we 

Bs  the  era  of  the  arts.  Yet  has  no  very  do  not  now  even  hope  to  improve, 

eatisfactoiy  canae  been  assigned  for  bnt  content  ourselves  with  admiring 

the  directioo  of  the  human  mind  to  and  copying.    Thus  it  should  seem 


these  particnlar  pursuits  at  these  pre-  that  where  any  thing  like  a  prac- 

dae  periods ;  for,  simultaneously  in  tical  continuance  of  an  art  has  been 

ooontries  differing  in  climate,  govern-  permitted,  the  entirely  new  direction 

neots,  and  manners,  have  the  requi-  it  has  taken  would  show  that  inven* 

site  men  of  genius  arisen.  tion,  required  for  the  age,  was  the 

Itntt|^t  be  easier  to  account  for  the  object,  and  that,  too,  bounded  by  a 

depreBBon  than  theorise  of  the  noblest  limit.  ^^For  this  purpose  have  I  raised 

arts.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  speak;  thee  up,"  would  appear  to  be  the  text 

awarei  at  the  same  time,  how  un-  upon  which  the  histories  of  the  arts, 

gracJoos  wili  be    the  words  which  as  of  every  thing  human,  may  be  con« 

will  admit  of  a  decadence  among  our-  sidered  the  comment. 

selvw.    When  we  boast  of  our.  ^'  en-  It  is  to  the  total  loss  of  ancient  art 

lightened  age,"  it  would  not  be  amiss  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  its  re- 

t^  we  stay  for  a  moment  our  pride,  vival,  its  re- discovery,  as  it  were ;  for 

look  baek,  and  consider  how  much  we  little  or  nothing  was  left  from  which,  as 

have  absolutely  lost ;  in  how  much  we  from  an  old  stock,  art  was  to  begin. 

are  inferior.     Every  age  seems  des-  The  new  Christian  principle  created 

tined  to  do  its  own  work,  which  it  a  new  mind,  to  which  there  was  little 

does  neariy  to  tiie  perfection  of  its  consonant  in  what  was  known,  how- 

^vea  art  or  science.  Succeeding  ages  ever  imperfectly,   of  ancient  works. 

are  destined  rather  to  invent  new  tmm  Hence  what  is  termed  revival  might, 

to  improve  upon  the  old.    What  has  with  more  aptitude  of  expression,  bo 

been  done,  beeomes  an  accumulated  called  the  re-discovery. 

wealth  that  Time  deposits  ever,  and  Had  art  been  uninterruptedly  con- 

paaees  on  to  continual  work  to  add  tinned  from  the  days  of  ApeUes,  it 

fntk  materials,  and  stock  the  world  would  probably  have  degenerated  to 

with  the  means  of  general  improve-  its  lowest  state.  The  destruction,  the 

meat  and  happiness.  There  is  always  altogether  vanishing  away  of  the  former 

progression,  bnt  it  is  a  progression  of  glory,  was  essentiid  tp  the  rise  of  the 

invention ;  the  destined  works  are  too  new.  All  was  nearly  obliterated.    Of 

Tast,.too  infinite  to  allow  a  long  delay  the   innumerable   statues  of  which 

in  the  advancement  of  any  one  accom-  Greece  was  plundered  by  the  Romans, 

plishm^t  It  Is  rapidly  completed;  we  but  six  were  to  be   found — five  of 

are  scarcely  allowed  time  to  stand  and  marble,  and  one  of  brass— in  the  city 

wonder;  we  must  pass  on  to  perform  of  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

something  new.  Yet,  if  such  attained  fifteenth  century ;  so  that  art  may  be 

thing  sh^  be  lost,  or  nearly  so,  the  said  to  have  been  defunct.  The  deca- 

power  to  create  it  again  «may  be  again  dence  of  architecture  seems  also  to 

given ;  bnt  it  works  de  novo^  adapting  have  been  required  for  the  originating 

itself  to  the  new  principle  which  has  the  Gothic,  for  the  inventing  altogether 

remkied  the  reproduction  advanta-  a  new  style,  which  had  no  prototype, 

geoos,  if  not  necessary.  Thus,  for  in-  It  was  necessary  to  the  establishing 

stiace,  in  the  ages  which  we  are  the  Christian  pruiciple  operatively, 

pleased  to  call  dark,  to  what  magni-  that   the   mind  should  be  wrested 

todeand  what  exactness  of  beauty  did  powerfully  from  former  and  antago- 

Amcieni  and  Modtm  Ari,  hittorical  and  eritleal.    By  Gbohob  Cleqeorn^  Esq- 
2  Toll.    Blackwoods.    1848. 
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nistic  ideas.  Aod  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  effected  had  any  thing  like 
a  contiouaK  an  important  succession  of 
vigorous  life  in  these  arts  been  allowed. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
great  guiding  will,  that  the  way  should 
be  prepared  for  renovation,  by  the 
almost  entire  loss  or  mutilation  of  the 
greateet  works  of  former  periods,  and 
by  the  veil  of  ignorance  which  victo- 
riooa  barbarism  spread  before  all  eyes, 
that  (hey  should  not  distinguish 
through  that  cloud  the  remnant  of  a 
glory  which  was  too  great  to  be  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  very  language 
which  spoke  of  it  was  a  buried  charm, 
that  the  oblivion  might  be  more  per- 
feet.  And  not  until  the  now  grown 
Christian  mind  required  the  Te-di»- 
coveryof  art,  was  that  tongue  loosened. 
The  revival  of  ancient  literature  and 
the  buth  of  new  art  were  simultaneous. 
AVith  the  latter,  at  least,  it  was  mors 
than  a  ideep  from  which  it  arose— it 
was  from  a  death,  with  all  tbe  marks 
of  its  corruption. 

.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  art 
rose  at  onoe  fuU-grown,  as  Pallas  from 
tfae  head  of  Jove.  It  had  undoubtedly 
its  progression ;  but  it  did  not  grow  from 
an  old  stock ;  and  bancs  it  did  grow 
aod  arose  unimpeded  and  nnchoked 
by  an  unwholesome  exuberance,  to 
the  greatest  splendour  and  gloiy. 
Whether  there  can  be  again  any  new 
principle  which  wfli  require  new  in- 
ventiona,  it  would  be  aimcet  pre- 
sumptuous to  consider ;  but  we  do  feel 
assured  that  should  it  be  so,  there  will 
not  be  an  adaptation  of  present  means 
to  it,  but  that  the  wing  of  oblivion 
must  have  to  sweep  over,  overshadow, 
and  obliterate  the  present  multifarious 
form  and  body  of  art  The  ine  arts 
are  not  like  the  exact  scienoes,  always 
progressing  from  aocumulatiTe  know- 
ledge towards  their  final  and  sure 
establishment  of  truth ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  great  truths  recede  further 
from  view,  as  knowledge  is  accuaui- 
lated,  and  practice  deteriorates  by  ex- 
ample. Science  is  truth  to  be  dugout 
of  the  earth,  as  it  were;  a  precious 
ore,  not  strictly  ours,  but  by  and  for 
our  use.  The  fine  arts  an  hi  a  fiur 
greater  degree  ours,  for  they  are  of  the 
mind's  creation ;  they  are  the  prodact 
of  a  faculty  given,  indeed,  but  civen 
to  createand  not  to  gather,  and  dig 
up  ready-made  for  our  purpose ;  they 
are  of  that  faculty  which  has  given 


the  name  to  the  poet,  as  altogether 
the  maker.  They  give  that  to  the 
world  which  it  never  could  have  re- 
ceived by  any  accumulation  of  fact  and 
knowledige.  Take  away  the  individaal 
genius,  the  inventive,  the  crenting 
mind  of  the  one  man,  the  Homer,  the 
Dante,  the  Shakspeare,  the  MJchntfd 
Angelo,  the  Raffaelle,  and  the  whole 
prodact  is  annihilated;  we  cannot  even 
conceive  of  its  existence,  know  of  ao 
mine  wheretn  to  dig,  no  frKsts,  mo 
knowledge  out  of  which  it  can  grow:. 
That  creating  power  may,  indeed, 
turn  all  existing  things  to  its  use,  nU 
facts  and  all  knowle^ ;  but  it  omu- 
mands  and  is  not  governed-  by  them-^ 
is  a  power  in  no  degree  dependant  on 
them,  which  would  still  be,  though 
they  existed  not— n  power  whidh,  if  it 
exhausted  worlds,  would  mvent  newfor 
its  purpose.  To  whom,  then,  are  such 
powers  given?  for  what  purpose? — and 
are  they  of  a  gift  deteriorated  in  its 
use  and  abuse?  Alas !  tiiey  are  stiil 
of  the  **  corruptible,"  and  cannot,  in 
our  present  state,  ^  put  on  incormp- 
tion.''  They  are,  however,  of  the  mind, 
which  may  be  purified  and  strength- 
ened,  or  corrupted  and  degraded. 

They  effect  in  a  great  degree,  and 
suitably  to  the  age'a  lequirementi 
their  purpose.  Coirupted  from  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  cf  thehr  first 
passion,  and  by  the  admission,  little 
by  little,  of  what  is  vicions,  and  yet 
which,  we  mustconfess,  has  its  bean^ 
their  very  aim  becomes  changed,  lesi 
laiige  by  subdivision,  and  less  sum  by 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  aim,  nn^ 
all  purpose  be  lost,  in  n  low  satisfiu)- 
tion  in  mere  dexterity  and  mindless 
imitation.  And  wiiat  shall  stay  art 
in  such  downward  way  of  decadence? 
Can  a  strong  impulse  be  given  to  it— 
for  there  is  no  strength  but  the  nrind*to 
strength?  It  is  not  pntroinage,  but 
purpose,  which  is  wanted.  What 
shall  revivify  the  passion  that  gave 
it  earnestness, — the  slnceri^,  the  trasi 
in  itself,  the  confidence  in  its  own 
high-mlndedness,  the  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  objects,  and  the  true 
glory  of  their  pursuit?  Wehnveour 
foars  that  we  are  dohig  much  to  mul* 
tiply  artists,  and  de^iMie  art.  We 
distribute  patronage  in  so  anmy 
streams,  by  our  art-umons,  that  no 
fidl  fortllising  cmrrent  is  Tisibie.  We 
make  a  pauperism,  and  stamp  it  with 
the  dlflgraee  of  the  heggai^  eontri- 
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for  low  sense,  tban  lor  its  moral 
and  iDtellectQal  expression.  Art  was 
smotiiered  by  her  oirn  children.  Tlie 
brood  has  beea  too  numerous,  and 
the  prodactions  as  variable  as  the 
brood.  Thej  who  wonld  do  greal 
things  were  they  allowed,  are  not 
allowed.  The  lower  fitscinatioiis  have 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
Patronage  mns  to  the  little,  and  the 
greatest  encouragement  is  to  those 
who  will  provide  the  market  with 
the  cheapest,  if  not  the  best  wares. 
Artists  mast  live  as  well  n  other 
people.  They  cannot,  if  they  would, 
sacrifice  themselves  to  work  out  great 
and  noble  ideas,  for  which  there  is 
no  demand;  and  for  this  state  of 
things  they  are  theflsselvea  in  no  small 
degree  to  blame.  It  is  their  own  cry 
for  patronage  that  has  raised  these 
art-unkms:  the  pairoaage  baa  bees 
raised,  bat  who  gets  it  ?  They  (like 
the  national  gaard  in  Paris)  have 
been  saperseddl  by  their  own  inferior 
workmen.  And  what  shall  remedy  • 
all  this  sap«rfiBtalion?  Pint,  let  pains 
be  taken  property  to  educate  in  art 
the  public  eye,  and  the  public  mind« 
We  Ngoice  to  know  that,  while  we 
are  writing,  a  society  is  forming, 
similar  to  the  Cambden  Society,  for 
the  publication  of  all  important  works 
on  art,  whether  old  or  original,  and 
for  having  the  finest  prodactions  of 
art  engraved,  in  whatever  ootntry 
they  are  to  be  found.  As  good  taste 
is  the  ofejeot,  so  care  will  be  taken 
that  nothing  of  a  deteriorating  cha«> 
racter  will  be  admitted ;  and  works 
will  be  prodaced  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  general  feeling,  private  spe« 
eulation  would  scarcely  venture  upon. 
The  works  will,  we  are  gii^n  to 
understand,  chiefly  lie  distributable 
among  the  memben  of  the  society ; 
but  some,  thought  to  be  particulariy 
well  adapted  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  public  taste,  will  be  generally 
purchasable. 

This  society  Is  of  great  promise--if 
It  succeeds  at  all,  it  wDl  succeed  emi- 
nently, and  we  believe  it  must  sue* 
eeed.  It  will,  we  have  some  hope, 
drive  the  low,  the  meaningless  things 
of  the  day  out  of  the  field.  We  ares 
as  a  nation,  really  ignorant  of  art. 
We  know  it  not,  as  it  has  been.  We 
want  to  see  the  public  eye  acquainted, 
through  good  engravings,  with  the 
numetow  fine  firesoos  that  eomiot  be 


ballon ;  we  pauperise  the  mind  too, 
by  the  demand  for  mean  prodacttooSv 
sad  by  orcuiatiug,  as  the  choicest 
>pfeimens  of  British  ait,  engraviogs 
which  tend  utteriy  to  the  deteriora^ 
tkm  of  the  public  taste.     Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  frightfully  inju- 
rioos  in  the  present  state  <tf  art,  than 
this  ever  pitting  before  tbe  public 
«ye  thiBgs  in  tliemselves  bad,  and 
mostly  bad,  where  badness  is  more 
iorely  fatal,  in  porpoee.     It  is  far 
casio'  for  good  taste  and  for  good  art, 
m  praetiee,  to  arise  out  of  a  blank, 
eat  of  BothiBg,  than  o«t  of  an  exa<- 
of  bad  exaa^ilosw     These 
tend  to  vitiate  the  pure.    The 
daily  accumulation  of  iniSerior 
worka,  low  in  cfaaraoter,  and  defldent 
IB  vtiotie  knowledge  and  skill,  that 
are  ever  thnist  before  the  public  eye, 
an  doiBg  nsaeh  mischlet    They  ars 
poiMQing  aad  vitiating  the   ground 
Ims  whMh  tosta  should  spring.    We 
am  not  edoeatiiig  in  art,  but  against 
ait.     Wo  are  teaching  to   admire 
things  which,  were  it  possible  to  keep 
what  is  bMi  from  the  public  aye, 
wooid  disgust  aa  soon  as  seen.    And 
even  where  the  exhibitioii  is  in  no 
sthor  respect  vicious,  it  is  too  often 
riaoasfrem  the  total  absence  of  any 
kigh  purpooB.    Foe  lack  of  object,  we 
Mto  seme  mere  mechanical  pretti- 
Bsmes;  and  by  habit  learn  first  to 
toskfiar,  aad  then  to  work  for,  nothing 
msiu.    When  the  great  men  of  other 
d^rs,  whose  names  we  have  now  so 
fwisntly  In  oar  oMuths,  dedicated 
theoMSlvea  to  art,  they  did  it  with  all 
their  souL    They  had  the  earnestness 
of  apaatinn;  aad  what  they  did  not, 
aa  w«  aheirid  now  say,  well,  tedmi* 
catty  viewing  some  of  their  early 
works,  tbsy  did  to  express  some 
ilnnif  and  some  worthy  leeliDg.  And 
as  thay  advanced  in  technicat  skill, 
stai  tltoy  ever  thought  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  Importance  were  essential  to 
thdr  woifcs.    The  puWt  mind  had 
act  yet  felt  satiety.    But  in  time  the 
pfogeay  of  art  mahlpUed.    The  trad- 
ing maltitade  had  to  eatlce  purchasers, 
aad  to  persuade   them  that  their 
aoveUiea  were  at  least  more  pleaskig, 
if  the  aim  was  Bot  so  high*    The  new 
lamps  were  cried  up  above  the  old. 
Thus  tiiiey  first  created  a  bad  taste, 
aad  then  pandered  to  it.    Cold  con- 
veationalkiea  took  the  plaeeof  feeling; 
boaaify  wis  stadied  aaore 
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generally  knowm  in  any  other  way. 
Whatever  tends  to  the  real  advance- 
ment of  art  will  obtain  the  solicitons 
attention  of  this  society. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  affords 
another  means  of  remedying  the  evils 
that  are  besetting  the  profession,  and 
through  them  the  pnbllc  taste.  We 
do  not  like  the  Government  competi- 
tion system.  We  go  farther— we  do 
not  like  the  Government,  we  mean  the 
Commission,  constituting  themselves 
judges  and  purveyors.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  make  great  men.  The 
man  of  genius  shrinks  from  the  com- 

Setition  system ;  nay,  he  fears  or 
oubts  the  judgment  of  his  judges. 
Perhaps  he  fee&  that  he  is  himself 
the  b^t  judge ;  and  if  he  has  a  just 
confidence  in  hbnself,  he  ought  to  feel 
this.  He  will  not  like  the  check  of 
too  much  dictation  as  to  subjects, 
composition,  or  any  of  the  detail. 
We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  far 
wiser,  both  for  the  public  and  for  art, 
that  the  commissioners  should  studi- 
ously select  their  man,  without  com- 
petition, not  for  some  one  or  more 
pictures,  but  for  a  far  wider  range. 
There  will  be  stUl  competition  enough 
for  proper  ambition  in  the  number 
still  to  be  employed.  Baffaellehad 
the  Vatican  assigned  to  him,  and  that 
at  an  early  age ;  so  would  we  gladly 
see  a  large  portion  given  to  one  man, 
and  let  the  whole  be  of  his  one  mind, 
and  let  him  have  his  assistants  if  he 

S lease.  Let  him  be  dominant,  and  if 
e  has  within  him  a  power,  it  will 
come  out ;  and  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  find  a  few  men  of  sense  and  vigour; 
and  even  though  they  have  not  as  yet 
shown  great  powers,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  have  them  not — trust  to 
what  they  have,  and  more  will  grow* 
But  we  have  some  even  now  capable 
of  performing  beautiful  works  to  do 
honour  to  the  nation.  We  shoidd 
rejoice  to  see  their  secretary  released 
from  the  clerkship  of  his  office,  and  set 
to  work  seriously  with  his  hand  and 
his  superintending  mind.  We  would 
impress  this  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  commissioners  as  an  indisputable 
truth,  that  if  they  select  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, they  select  one  superior  to  them- 
selves— one  who  is  to  teach,  not  to  be 
taught  by  them— and  one  with  whose 
arrangements,  after  their  selection, 
they  should  by  no  means  interfere. 
And  supposing  the  worst,  that  they 


have  actually  made  an  unfortonate 
choice— what  then?  They  have  made* 
an  experiment  at  no  very  great  cost^ 
and  may  obliterate  whatever  is  a  dis- 
grace. The  works  of  other  painters 
were  obliterated  in  the  Sistine  Chapet 
to  make  room  for  Michael  Angelo. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  in  de- 
stroyinff  the  labours  of  previous  art- 
ists, and  even  the  suspended  operations 
of  his  old  master,  Pemgino,  that  the 
whole  space  might  be  open  to  the 
genius  of  the  youth  Raffaelle.  It 
is  whole,  entire  responsibility  that 
makes  great  men.  Throw  upon  the 
persons  you  select  the  whole  weight, 
and  thereby  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  g^ory;  and  whatever 
be  their  powers,  you  tax.  them  to  the 
utmost.  We  would  have  them  by  no 
means  interfered  with,  any  more  than 
we  would  cripple  the  commander  of 
our  armies  abroad  with  the  petty 
counsels  and  restrictions  of  bnrean- 
manufacture.  Nor  should  they  be 
too  strictly  limited  as  to  time,  nor 
subjected  to  thecontinnal  questionings 
of  an  ungenerous  impatience.  Let 
the  trust  be  conferred  upon  them  as 
an  honour  which  they  are  to  wear  and 
enjoy,  not  as  a  notice  of  their  servil- 
ity, but  of  their  freedom.  That  tmst 
is  less  likely  to  be  abused  the  more 
generously  it  is  given.  To  fulfil  it 
then,  becomes  an  ambition ;  and  the 
daily  habit  of  this  higher  feeling,  by 
making  the  given  work  the  all  in  aU 
of  life,  renders  the  men  more  fit  for 
it.  Let  the  nation,  expecting  liberal- 
ity from  the  "  Liberal  Arts,'*  bestow 
it-— hold  out  high  rewards,  leave  the 
artists  in  all  respects  unshackled ;  and, 
the  intention  of  a  work  being  approved 
of,  let  not  the  time  it  is  to  occupy  be 
in  the  stipulation.  And  it  would  be 
well  to  look  to  the  promise  of  the 
young  as  well  as  actual  performances; 
for  the  power  to  do  will  grow.  Of 
thirty-eight  competitors  convened  at 
Florence,  Lorenzo  Ghibertl,  only 
twenty- three  years  of  age,  was  chosen 
to  execute  the  celebrated  doors ;  the 
work  occupied  forty  years  of  his  life. 
The  work  is  immortal,  if  human  work 
can  be ;  and  obtained  this  eulog^nm 
from  Michael  Angdo,  that  '*  they 
were  worthy  of  l^g  the  gates  of 
Paradise."  He  conferred  honour  upon 
his  city,  and  received  such  as  was 
worthy  the  city  to  bestow.  ^*His 
labours  were  justly  appreciated,  and 
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aUj  rewarded  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
wiio,  besides  granting  him  whatever 
fae  demanded,  assign^  him  a  portion 
of  Jand,  and  elected  him  Gonfaloniere, 
or  efaief  magistrate  of  the  state .  His 
Inst  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
iMptisteiy."  Was  the  confidence,  the 
M  tmst,  in  the  power  of  the  yonng 
Bai&eUe  misplaced  ?  What  wonders 
did  he  not  peifonn  in  his  too  short  lUbl 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  wonld  without 
qaestion  have  reached  the  highest 
honooTB  his  country  had  to  bestow. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject  of 
generoaty — of  national  generosity. 
We  seem  to  think  it  a  great  thing  to 
bestow  a  knighthood  npon  an  artist 
<yf  enonenoe   here   and    there,   yet 
^Te  not  the  means  of  keeping  th^ 
dj^ty  from  Gonspicnons  shame,  of 
matntainrng    a    decent    hospitality 
among  his  brethren  artists,  by  which 
maeh    general   improvement   might 
evidently  arise.   All  onr  real  substan- 
tial honours  are  conferred  upon  sol- 
diers and  lawyers.  They  have  estates 
pvhlidy  given,  and  are  raised  to  the 
peerage ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  one  man 
of  genius,  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
does  not  deserve  better  of  his  country, 
and  confer  npon  it  more  glory,  than 
any  ten  of  the  other  more  favoured 
profesBions :  and  more  than  this,  the 
name  of  one  such  genius  will  be  re- 
membered, perhaps  with  some  sense 
of  the  disjpuce  of  neglect,  when  all 
tiie  others  are  forgotten.      Let   a 
lawyer  be  but  a  short  period  of  his 
life  upon  the  woolsack,  he  will  find 
means  to  raise  to  himself  a  fortune, 
and  retire  back  upon  private  life  with 
an  annual  pension  of  thousands ;  while 
the  man  of  genius  in  arts  and  literature 
is  too  often  left  in  old  age  uncheered  by 
nny  acknowledgment,   and  perhaps 
weighed  down  to  death  by  embarrass- 
ments, firom  which  a  delighted,  im- 
proved, and  at  the  same  time  an 
ungrateful  country  will   not  relieve 
him.  A  government  should  know  that 
it  is  for  tiie  crown  to  honour  a  profes- 
sion, and  thereby  to  make  it  worthy 
the  honour.    We  live  in  a  country 
where    distinctions   do  much,    and 
are  worse  than  profitless  without  ade- 
quate means  to  sustain  them.     It 
would  be  well  if  sometimes  selections 
were  made  in  other  directions  than  the 
law  and  army,  and  if  our  peerage 
«rere  not  nnfirequentlyradiated  with  the 


glory  of  genius.  Why  should  a  bar- 
ren baronetcy  have  been  conferred  on 
the  author  of  Waverley  ?  Had  he  been 
a  iX>nqueror  in  fifly  battles,  could  he 
have  conferred  more  benefit  than  he 
has  conferred  upon  his  country  ?  Why 
is  it  that  there  is  always  in  our  govern- 
ment a  jealousy  of  literature  and  the 
arts?  There  has  not  been  a  decent 
honour  bestQwed  on  either  since  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles. 
Poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  it  is 
vulgarly  thought,  are  scarcely  '^  alen- 
di,"  and  certainly  ^*  non  saginandL" 
The  arts  might  at  least  be  given  a 
position  in  our  universities.  This,  as 
a  first  step,  would  do  much, — it  would 
tend,  too,  mainly  to  raise  the  public 
taste,  which  is  daily  sinking  lower  and 
lower.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr 
Eastlake  made  professor  of  painting 
at  Oxford,  with  an  adequate  estab- 
lishment there  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  lecture,  but  to  teach  more  practi- 
cally by  design,  in  the  very  place  of 
all  others  in  the  kingdom  where  there 
is  most  in  feeling  congenial  with  art. 
We  mention  Mr  Eastls^e,  not  making 
an  invidious  distinction,  but  because 
his  acquirements  in  literature,  and  his 
valuable  contributions  to  it,  seem 
most  readUy  to  pomt  to  him  as  a  fit 
occupant  for  the  professor's  chair. 
We  have  repeatedly,  in  the  pages  of 
Maga^  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  establishing  the  fine  arts  in  our 
universities,  and  at  one  time  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  Taylor  Legacy 
wonld  have  taken  this  direction.  We 
are  not,  however,  sorry  altogether 
that  it  did  not  do  so,  for  it  would 
surely  be  more  advantageous  that  such 
a  movement  should  begin  with  the 
Government.  It  would  remedy,  too, 
more  evils  than  one ;  it  would  give  an 
occupation  of  mind,  congenid  with 
their  academic  studies,  to  our  youth, 
and  preserve  them  from  a  dangerous 
extravagance  both  of  purse  and  of 
opinions.  The  hopes,  however,  of 
any  thing  really  advantageous  to  the 
fine  arts  arising  from  our  Govern- 
ment, unless  very  strongly  urged  to  it, 
are  small.  They  do  not  seem  inclined 
at  all  to  favour  the  profession ;  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  solely  addicted 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand  with  a  view 
to  small  profits — a  portion  of  which 
profits,  too,  upon  some  strange  prin- 
dples  of  the  political  economists,  they 
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would  ftpfuropriate  to  the  nation  as  a 
fine,  tbe  penalty  of  genius.  One  would 
imagine,  from  tbe  propositioB  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  10  per  cent 
from  sabscriptiona  to  art-unions  for 
the  pnrchasing  pictures  for  the  Na- 
tionsd  GaUerj,  that  they  considered 
the  epithet  ^^  fine"  so  appropriated  to 
the  arta  as  intended  originaUy  to  sug- 
gest a  tax.  They  wonld  not  allow 
the  professhkD  a  free  trade.  What- 
ever is  obtuned  by  exhibiting  works 
of  artists>  should  be  as  much  their 
property  as  would  the  product  of 
any  other  aannfactare  be  the  property 
of  the  vespectiTO  adventurers,  and  the 
art-uaioD  subsoriptioiis  are  undoubt- 
edly a  portion  of  these  proits.  What, 
in  common  justice,  have  the  pnblie 
to  do  with  them?  The  proposed 
scheme  is  a  step  towards  communism, 
and  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
iVench  provisional  seizure  of  their 
railroada.  With  equal  justice  might 
they  require  that  every  butcher  and 
baker  siid  tailor  should  give  a  por- 
tion of  hb  meat,  his  bread,  and  his 
doth  to  feed  and  dothe  our  army  and 
navy ;  and  this  not  as  of  a  common 
taxation,  but  as  an  extra  compliment 
and  advantage  to  these  trades.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  too  much  here  of  the 
beggarly  utilitarian  view.  We  advo- 
cate not  the  cause  of  art- unions — ^we 
think  them  perfectly  mlschievoas,  and 
wonld  gladly  see  them  suppressed; 
but  surely  to  invite  and  tempt  the 
poor  artists  to  paint  their  twenty  and 
five-and-twenty  pound  pictures,  and 
coolly  to  take  10  per  cent  out  of  their 
pockets  to  purchase  to  yourself  a  gal- 
lery of  art,  is  not  very  consonant  to 
our  general  ideas  of  what  is  due  to  the 
liberal  arts.  The  liberality  is  cer- 
tainly not  reciprocal. 

Nor,  indeed,  when  we  view  the 
slate  of  our  National  Gallery,  con- 
sidering the  building  as  well  as  what 
It  contains,  can  we  be  induced  to  think 
that  the  Governuftent  are  very  much  in 
earnest  in  their  profession  of  a  desire 
to  raise  its  importance.  The  National 
Gallery  has  its  committee,  and  there 
is  the  Couunission  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
former  like  not  a  questioniog  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  not  suflBcient  confi- 
dence in  themselves  to  disregard  the 
uncomplimentary  animadversions  of  a 
critical  press;  and  so  the  National 
Gallery  advaooea  not.    The  latter 


appear  to  treat  art  too  much  as  a  tax-» 
able  commodity,  and  as  having  a  right 
to  levy  specimens,  and  take  for  the 
public  the  profit  oi  them,  when  they 
are  required  to  cater  for  any  national 
works.  We  do  not,  however,  doabt 
their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
arts ;  but  we  do  doubt  if  they  are  per* 
fectly  alive  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  fear 
their  efforts  are  rendered  less  useful  bj 
the  number  and  conflicting  tastes  of 
the  members.  Divisions  and  aab- 
divisions  of  responsibility  terminate 
too  frequently  in  many  little  things 
which,  put  together,  do  not  make  one 
great  one. 

However  deficient,  or  however 
fimlty  in  oar  taste,  there  seems  to  he 
at  the  present  moment  a  more  %mmk 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  art 
and  its  productions  in  former  ages. 
Publicationa  of  historical  and  critical 
importance  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  is- 
singular  that  the  prevailing  patronage 
is  little  influenced  as  yet  by  the  know* 
ledge  received.  From  whatever  eaose 
it  may  arise,  the  fact  is  manifeet  that 
we  have  not  a  distinct  School  of  Art. 
It  might  be  quite  correct  to  aascrt 
that  there  is  no  characteristic  school^ 
not  one  founded  on  a  principle — a 
principle  distlngni^ed  from  former 
influences — in  any  country  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  even  except  the  German 
schools ;  for  able  though  the  men  be 
and  honoured,  thoy  show  no  symptom 
of  an  inventive  faculty,  which  can 
alone  make  a  school.  They  are  as  yet 
in  their  imitative  state — in  that  of  re- 
vival. They  are  in  the  trammels  of 
an  artistic  superstition.  They  have 
no  one  great  and  new  idea  to  realise. 
They  make  tbeur  commencement  from 
art,  not  from  mmd — forgetful  of  this 
truth,  that  art  cannot  grow  ont  of 
art :  for,  if  good,  it  seduces  the  mind 
into  mere  imitation,  which  soon  be- 
comes effect ;  if  bad,  it  incapacitates 
from  conceiving  the  beautiful.  Art 
cannot  grow  out  of  art ;  it  may  pro* 
gress  from  its  inferior  to  its  better 
state,  till  the  idea  of  its  principle  has 
been  completed.  It  must  then  begin 
again  from  a  new — from  an  idea  not 
yet  embodied — or  it  will  inevitably 
decline,  from  the  causes  named,  to 
mediocrity. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  in  this  rise 
of  new  art — or,  if  we  please,  revival  M 
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art— tkal  then  akaU  be  al  firel  a  eoa- 
scaosMiesa  of  worting  mpoa  a  new 
priDciple,  or  a  positive  purpose  to  de- 
viate (for  aach  a  porpoee  would  be  bat 
a  ragarj  aad  extraTagance,  rel/ing 
OS  BO  priDciple :)  there  mnst  be  some 
waat  of  tbe  daj  strongly  felt,  some 
feeling  lo  be  embodied,  some  impress 
of  the  limes  to  be  stamped  and  made 
visibie.  Hence  alone  can  arise  a  new 
pdndple  of  art;  and  it  is  one  that  can* 
not  be  precoBoeiTed,  it  mast  have  its 
birtb  withoQt  forethonght,  and  pos- 
fiiblj  witbont «  knowledge  that  it  ex- 
iiCs;  it  maj  be  in  the  artist's  mind, 
an  ■neoBacBoaa  pnrpoee  working 
throogb  the  eonsctons  processes  of  art. 
The  age  In  which  we  live  has  a  strong 
deafare  to  kmom  all  aboit  art,  as  to  ad- 
Tance  in  knewkdge  of  every  kind ;  bnt 
baa  it  in  itself  one  characterMtic  feel- 
ing; ene  strong  impnlse,  favoorable  to 
ait,  sach  ao  will  miake  genins  start  np, 
as  it  wcR^  fiom  his  alamber  and  his 
iieam,  and  do  hia  real  woriL?  Nor 
can  thia  be  prophesied  of;  for,  if  it 
coebA,  it  woold  exist  somewhere,  at 
least  ia  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  It 
is  UkB  the  alatne  existing  in  the  block ; 
baft  it  is  the  hand  of  time,  nnder  direc- 
tion  that  we  wot  sot  of,  that  most  be 
eating  it  awaj.  Nor  is  it  fair,  for 
anj  lack  in  one  power  of  mind,  to  nn* 
denafte  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It 
mtf  he  great  in  another  power  to  do 
a  dsBlincd  work ;  that  work  done,  an- 
other may  be  reqnhred,  and  another 
power  be  devdoped,  in  which  art  may 
he  the  reqahned  means  to  the  more  per- 
Act  miiying  a  new  principle.  The 
genios  of  onr  day  is  too  bnsy  in  the 
worid*s  dainga,  in  striving  to  advance 
olility,  to  have  leisure,  or  to  take  an 
ialCRst  in  the  ideal  and  poetical.  A 
great  poetry  it  is  indeed  in  itself,  with 
all  its  mighty  engiae&  working  with 
anon  anna  more  vasF  and  powerful 
than  fiiiile  eoold  imagine  of  Brontes 
and  Steropes,  and  all  the  hnge  mana- 
factorers  of  thunderbolts  for  an  Ideal 
Jove.  ReaMty  has  outgrown  fiction, 
— haabeoome  the  ^*  major  viderty'^ — ^is 
doing  a  sablime  work — one,  too,  in 
which  poetry  of  high  cast  is  inherent, 
thraagh  hands  and  means  most  vn- 
poeti»i.  Hind  is  there,  thooght  is 
there,  worthy  of  all  the  greatness  of 
man's  reputation  for  sagacity  or  in- 
vcntioa,  and  gigantic  energy  ;  the 
leadiiag  to  and  grasping  the  large 


powers  of  natnre,  and  adding  them  to 
bis  own  body,  thus  becoming,  ancon- 
scious  of  the  poetic  analogy,  a  Titan 
again.  This  age  is,  after  all,  doing  a 
great  deed.  Let  the  dreamer,  the  ver- 
sifier, the  searcher  after  visible  beauty, 
the  painter,  the  statuary,  incapacitated 
as  they  all  generally  are  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  term  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  consider  coolly,  without 
prsjudice  for  his  art,  and  against  what 
more  commonly  meets  him  in  some  in- 
termpting  and  ungracioue  form,  re- 
ality, the  machinery  of  governments, 
the  sdenco  of  banking,  the  law  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  innumerable  detail  <tf 
which  he  seklom  thinks,  but  without 
the  establishment  of  which  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  think, — by  which  he 
lives  his  daily  life  ;  let  him  trace  any 
one  mannfacture  through  all  its  suc- 
cessive ingenuities  to  its  great  uses 
and  its  great  results.  Let  bim  trav^ 
a  few  hundred  miles  on  a  railroad,  and 
note  how  all  is  ordered,  with  what 
precision  all  arrangements  are  made 
and  conducted,  and  what  a  world  it  is 
in  itself,  moving  through  space  like  a 
world,  and  set  in  motion  and  stayed 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  bis  own  Saxon 
Mood  ;  and  then,  in  idea,  transferring 
himself  from  his  own  work,  and  his 
pride  of  his  own  art,  let  him  ask  him- 
self if  he  sees  not  something  beyond, 
quite  extraneous  to  himself,  a  great 
thing  effected,  which  he  never  could 
have  conceived  nor  have  executed ; 
and  then  let  him  say  if  there  be  not  even 
in  this  our  working  world,  a  great  and 
living  poetry,  a  magnificent  thought 
realised,  a  principle  brought  out, 
worthy  an  age ;  and  then  let  him  be 
content  for  a  while  that  bis  own  par- 
ticular capacity  should  for  a  time  be 
in  abeyance,  to  great  purposes  inope- 
rative, nnprodactive  of  the  world's 
esteem.  It  may  be  that  he  will  bnt 
have  to  wait  for  hts  season.  His  time 
may  come  again.  Some  new  principle  in 
the  world's  action,  with  possibly  a 
secret  and  electric  power,  may  reach 
him,  enter  his  own  mind,  and  set  at 
large  all  his  capacities,  and  make  them 
felt ;  fw  that  principle,  whatever  it  is 
to  be,  will  be  electric,  too,  in  the  gene- 
ral mind.  It  may  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  present  state  of  thrags.  Now, 
our  schoolless  art,  like  what  has  once 
been  a  mighty  river,  with  all  its  tri- 
butary streams,  has  wandered  into 
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strange  and  lower  lands,  and  been  en- 
ticed away  throngh  innumerable  small 
diannels,  still  fertilising,  in  a  more 
homely  and  modest  way,  many 
countries,  but  losing  its  own  distinc- 
tive character  and  name.  The  streams 
will  never  flow  back  and  unite  again, 
but  some  of  them,  in  this  earth^s  shifts 
and  changes,  may  again  become  rivers, 
and  bear  a  rich  merchandise  into  the 
large  ocean,  and  so  enrich  the  world. 
If  we  think  upon  the  distinct  charac* 
teristics  of  schools,  we  must  be  struck 
with  this,  that  before  each  one  was 
known,  established,  and  confirmed  in 
public  opinion,  it  could  not  have  been 
generally  imagined  and  preconceived. 
It  is  altogether  the  creation  of  gifted 
genius.  We  acknowledge  the  setting 
up  a  great  truth,  of  which  we  had  not 
a  glimpse  until  we  see  it  worked  out, 
and  standing  before  us  manifest.  It 
is  ours  by  natural  adoption,  not  by  a 
universal  instmctive  invention.  So 
that  it  is  a  presumption  of  our  well- 
ness to  believe,  as  some  do,  that  the 
•arena  of  art  is  limited,  and  every  part 
occupied ;  and  that,  for  the  future, 
nothing  is  left  but  a  kind  of  copying 
and  imitation.  Who  is  to  set  limit  to 
the  powers  of  mind  ?  We  can  imagine 
a  dogmatist  of  this  low  kind,  before 
Shakspeare*s  day,  in  admiration  of 
the  Greek  drama,  laying  down  the 
laws  of  the  unities  as  irrefragable, 
<md  that  the  great  volume  of  the 
drama  was  closed  with  them.  And 
some  such  opinions  have  been  set 
forth  by  our  Gallic  neighbours,  and 
maintained  with  no  little  pertmadty. 
We  must  have  been  Shakspeares 
to  have  preconceived  his  orama. 
How,  for  ages,  was  poetry  limited  I 
•the  epic,  as  it  were,  closed  1  His  age 
knew  nothing  of  Milton  before  Milton. 
It  was  a  new  prindple  coming  dimly 
through  troubadours  and  romances, 
that  shone  forth  at  length  Homerically, 
but  with  a  difference,  in  Marmion, 
and  indeed  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poetry,  which,  if  it  be  linked  to  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  must  be  refened 
to  the  most  remote,  to  that  of  Homer 
himself;  so  that  let  no  man  say  that 
the  worid  of  fact  and  possibility  is 
shut  agatost  art.  The  great  classic 
idea,  the  deification,  the  worship  of 
beauty,  was  completed  by  the  ancients. 
There  was  a  long  rest,  a  sleep,  with- 
out a  dream  of  a  new  principle ;  but  it 


came,  and  art  awakened  to  its  percep- 
tion.   Giotto,  Delia  Robbo,  the  old 
Siennese    school,     Beato  Angelioo, 
Fisani,  Donatello,  evolve  the  ChriB- 
tian  idea.    Ferugino,  weak  in  faitfa, 
turns  art  towards  earth,  and  leads 
Raffaelle  to  strive  for  a  new  beantifiil  ; 
and  Michael  Angelo  for  the  powerful — 
the  former  humanising  the  divine,  the 
latter,    if  not  deifying,    gigantising 
humanity — ^not  in  the  antique  repose, 
but   incorporeal  energy— the   whole 
dignity  of  man,  as  imagined  in  his 
personal  condition .  This  was  the  cha  • 
racteristic  of  the  Florentine  school- 
as,  lifter  Ferugino,  orcommencing  with 
him,  intellect,  united  with  grace  and 
beauty,  became  the  characteristic  of 
the  Roman.    But  grace  and  beauty 
are  dangerously  human.  Therelig^oita 
mind,  in  reverential  contemplation, 
felt  awe  above  humanity,  and  feared 
to  invest  divinity  with  corporeal  charm. 
Even  in  heathen  art,  the  great  Athe* 
nian  goddess  affects  not  grace,  bnt 
stands  in  a  severe  repose,  so  unlike 
rest,  the  beautiful  emblem  of  weak- 
ness.   Grace  and  beauty  became  dan- 
gerous  qualities  when  applied  to  Chris- 
tian devotional  art.    The  followers  of 
Ferugino,  who  thought  them  essential, 
were  not  at  first  aware  to  what  degree 
they  were   deteriorating   the   great 
principle  of  their  school,  and  how  the^ 
were  rendering  art  too  human  for  their 
creed.  Woman — ^by  the  gift  of  nature, 
beauty  personified — ^by  more  close  and 
accurate   study  of  her  perfections, 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  real  worship, 
as  her  fascinations  were  felt.    Even 
Raffaelle  was  under  an  unadoring  in- 
fluence.   His  madonnas  often  detract 
much  from  the   idolatry  which  his 
church  laboured  to  confirm.  We  must 
not  wonder,  then,  if  after  him  we  find 
humanity  in  woman  even  dethroned 
from  her  higher  and  almost  majestic 
state  of  heavenly  purity— though  le* 
gitimatised  as  an  object  of  worship,  the 
^'  mother  of  God,"  in  that  higher 
sanctity  than  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
man,  in  his  most  saintly  apotheoss, 
(for  the  boldest  mind  would  necessarily 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  bestowing 
a  divine  paternity  on  man,  even  if  his 
religion  forbade  it  not.)    Woman,  m 
her  real  beauty,  superseded  the  ideal; 
and,  from  condescending  to  represent 
inferior  saints  and  conventual  devo« 
tees,  reassumed  at  length  her  more 
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earthly  empire,  and  threw  aromid 
&sdnations  which  rather  tended  to 
dissipate  than  to  encourage  religioaa 
ficntiment  The  divinity  of  art,  which 
had  deigned  to  shine  with  sacred 
lostre  beneath  and  through  the  natural 
veil  of  modes^,  indignantly  withdrew, 
when  that  ved  was  rudely  cast  aside 
by  the  undeTotional  hands  of  her  not 
less  skilful  but  more  deteriorated  pro- 
fessors. 

The  Venetian  school,  with  a  truly 
congenial  luxury  of  colour,  evolyed 
the  idea  of  civil  polity,  in  all  its  con* 
nexions  with  religion,  with  judicature, 
with  manners,commeroe,  societies,  dig* 
nities,  triumphs ;  a  large  field,  indeed, 
but  one  in  which  the  great  civic  idea 
was  the  characteristic,  running  through 
every  subject.  Even  the  nude,  before 
considered  as  most  eligible  in  the  dis- 
play of  art,  yielded  to  civic  dress  and 
gorgeous  ornament.  What  other  ideas 
remain  to  be  evolved?  The  world 
does  not  stand  still— art  may  for  a 
time.  We  must  wait  till  some  genius 
awaken  us. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  no  modem 
school  among  us ;  art  is  punsued  to 
an  extent  unprecedented,  but  without 
any  fixed  serious  purpose,  in  all  its 
multifarious  forms,  and  with  an  ability 
sufScient  to  show  that  some  moving 
cause  is  alone  wanted.  We  progress 
in  skill,  in  precision  and  clearness ;  but 
the  hand  is  little  directed  by  the  mind. 
Our  exhibition  walls  abound  with 
talent,  but  are  for  the  most  part  barren 
of  genius :  and  surely  this  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case,  while  the  public 
mind  is  in  its  nnpoetic,  its  utilitarian 
state,  and  shall  look  to  art  for  its  pass- 
ing charm  only  as  a  gentle  recreation, 
an  idle  amusement.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  a  school,  it  is  unfor- 
-tonately  to  one  which  is  most  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  pure  school  which  found, 
and  cherished,  and  idealised  the  sanc- 
tity of  female  beauty. 

We  know  not  if  it  should  be  consi- 
dered an  escape  or  not ;  but  certainly 
there  was,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
JBngiish  art,  one  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  who,  vigorously  striking  out  a 
great  moral  idea,  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.  We  mean 
Hogarth.  He  was,  however,  too  ad- 
venturously new  for  the  age,  and  left 
no  successor;  nor  is  even  now  the 
.greatness  of  his    genius  generally 


understood.  He  has  been  dassed  with 
*^  painters  of  drolls ; "  ^et  was  he  the 
most  tragic  painter  this  countiy — ^we 
were  about  to  say,  any.  country — has 
produced.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
It  is  a  school  we  should  wish  to  have 
been  established ;  but  weassert  that  the 
genius  of  Hogarth  incurred  for  us  the 
danger.  His  works  stand  unique  in 
art — that  which  can  be  said,  perhaps, 
of  the  works  of  no  other  pauiter  that 
ever  existed,  and  obtained  a  name.  We 
had  written  so  far,  when  we  were  will- 
ing to  see  what  a  modem  writer  says  of 
this  great  man;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
his  views  in  so  great  a  degree  cohicide 
with  our  own.  We  make  the  follow- 
extract  from  Cleghom's  2d  volume  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Art;  a  work, 
indeed,  that,  when  we  took  up  the  pen, 
it  was  our  nurpose  to  speak  of  more 
largely,  and  to  which  we  mean  to  de- 
vote what  further  space  may  be 
allowed  for  this  paper : — 

^^  To  Hogarth,  on  the  other  hand^ 
M.  Passavant  awards  that  justice 
which  has  been  denied  to  him  by  his 
countrymen.  Hoffarth  is  of  all  Eng- 
lish painters,  and,  perhaps,  of  idl 
others,  the  one  who  knew  how  to  re- 
present the  events  of  common  lile 
with  the  most  humour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  rare  and  profound 
troth.  This  truth  of  character  is,  how- 
ever, visible  not  only  in  his  conception 
of  a  subject,  but  is  varied  throughout 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  his  figures 
in  a  no  less  masterly  manner."  '^  Ho- 
garth [continues  Mr  Cleghom]  stands 
alone  as  an  artist,  having  had  no  pre- 
decessors, rivals,  nor  successors.  He 
is  the  more  interesting,  too,  as  being 
the  first  native  English  artist  of  cele- 
brity. Yet  a  tasteless  public  was 
unable  to  appreciate  his  merits ;  and 
he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
raffling  his  pictures  for  small  sums, 
which  only  partially  succeeded.  In 
spite  of  the  sneers  of  Horace  Walpole 
that  he  was  ^^more  a  writer  of  comedy 
with  his  pencil  than  a  painter,'*  and 
the  epigrammatic  saying  of  Augustus 
Yon  Schlegel,  that  ^  he  painted  ugli- 
ness, wrote  on  beauty,  and  was  a 
thorouf;h  bad  painter,'  he  was  a  great 
and  original  artist,  both  painter  and 
engraver,  whose  works, coming  hometo 
every  man's  understanding  and  feel- 
ings, and  applicable  to  every  age  and 
country,  can  never  lose  their  relish 
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and  interest.  They  sre  chiefly  known 
to  the  pnUic  by  his  etchings  and 
engravings,  which,  however,  convey 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  beaoty 
and  esLpreseion  of  the  original  paint- 
ings.^' We  only  object  to  stress  laid 
npon  his  homonr,  which  is  not  his,  or 
at  least  his  only,  characteristic.  He  was 
a  great  dramatist  of  human  life ;  ha* 
moor  was  the  incidental  gift,  tragedy 
the  more  essential.  Who  bad  more 
hnmour,  more  wit  than  Shakspeare, 
and  who  was  ever  so  tragic,  or  so 
employed  his  hamonr  as  to  set  it 
beside  his  most  tragie  scenes,  with  an 
effect  that  made  the  pathos  deeper? 
In  snch  asense  was  Hogarth  '^^  comic.*' 
His  ''  Marriage  k  la  Mode  "  ia  the 
deepest  of  tragedies. 

We  torn  to  Mr  Cleghom's  two  in- 
teresting and  very  luefol  volames. 
They  give  a  oompendioas,  yet,  for  ge- 
neral nse  and  information,  suflftciently 
elaborate  view  of  architecture,  scnlp- 
tdre,  and  painting,  from  their  very 
origin  to  their  present  condition. 
We  know  of  no  work  containing  so 
complete  a  view.  If  we  are  disposed 
at  all  to  qnarrel  with  his  plan>  it  is 
that  in  eveiy  branch  he  comes  down 
to  too  late  a  time.  And  as  it  is  always 
the  case  with  writers  who  find  them- 
selves committed  to  the  present  age, 
he  evidently  finds  himself  encumbered 
with  the  detail  which  this  part  of  his 
]dan  has  forced  npon  him.  In  matter 
it  will  be  often  foand  thit  the  present 
age  overpowers  all  preceding,  when 
even  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  import- 
ance. Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  avoid  a 
Mas  in  speaking  of  contemporaries; 
Bor  can  a  writer  saMy  depend  upon 
his  own  judgment  when  be  looks  too 
nearly  and  intimately  on  men  and  their 
works,  and  fears  the  giving  olfence 
>y  omissions,  or  by  too  qualified 
praise.  His  dfvisions  into  schools, 
with  general  remarks  on  each  at  the 
end,  give  a  very  clear  view,  when 
taken  together,  of  the  history  of  these 
arts ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  them — 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
— thus  in  a  manner  linked  in  history, 
as  they  were  fomeriy  in  the  minds  and 
genius  of  the  greatest  men.  In  this 
be  follows  the  good  eonrse  led  by 
Yasari.  In  his  account  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  there  is  a  strange 
omission  of  the  early  Flemish  painters 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  Van 


Eycks,  to  the  tiaie  of  Rubens ;  nor  ia 
th^  influence  which  the  brothers  Vaa 
£yck  had  upon  srt  snfiSciently  din- 
cussed.  We  propose  at  some  fatBm 
day  to  treat  more  at  length  on  this 
subject,  and  to  make  extracts  from 
MichiePs  very  interesting  Kttle  volnne^ 
his  ''  Peintres  Brugeois.'*  Even  in  the 
short  account  of  Van  Eyek's  inventioBY 
Mr  Cleghom  is  somewhat  careless,  in 
the  omission  of  one  important  little 
word,  suej  in  bis  extract  from  Yasari, 
who  does  not  exactly  describe  thn 
invention  as  *^  the  result  of  a  mixtnre 
or  vehicle  composed  of  linseed  oil  or 
nut  (hI,  boiied  yp  teiik  other 
but  ^^  wiiA  other  mixUere^iifhu 
Yasari  says,  ^^  e  aggtnntevi  altre 
misture  fece  la  vemice,**  <fee^ 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Graak 
sculpture  we  find  something  consonani 
to  the  ideas  we  have  ventured  te 
express : — 

^  A  remarkable  diffbrence  is  obeerr- 
able  in  the  fmnale  ideal,  the  resnit  of 
that  refined  delicacy  and  purity  of 
taste  evinced  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Greeks.  They  neither  increased  the 
stature,  nor  heightened  the  eontovrs 
of  their  heroines  and  goddesses,  eoo* 
vinced  that  in  so  doing  they  mnat 
have  senribly  impaired  the  heantj, 
modesty,  and  delica^  of  the  sex* 
In  this  the  Greek  sculptors  conformed 
to  the  rule  inculcated  by  Aristotle, 
and  uniformly  observed  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  never  to  make  woman  over- 
step the  modesty  of  the  female  char- 
acter. The  Medicean  Yeaus  is  bat  n 
woman,  though  perhaps  more  heanti- 
fnl  than  ever  woman  appeared  tm 
earth.  Another  t>ecoltarity  Is  very 
striking.  While  a  great  proportioa 
of  the  male  statnes,  whether  men^ 
heroes,  or  gods,  were  naked,  or  neariy 
so,  those  of  the  other  sex,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Yenuses,  Graces,  and 
Hours,  were  uniformly  draped  fhMn 
head  to  foot.  Even  the  three  Graces 
by  Socrates,  described  by  Pansanias 
as  decorating  tbe  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  were  clothed  in  imitation  of 
tbe  more  ancient  Graces."  As  to  this 
exception  of  the  Yenuses  and  Graces, 
Mr  Cleghom  seems  to  have  in  some 
degree  misapprehended  the  passage 
relafing  thereto  in  Pansanias,  who 
distinctly  says  that  he  knows  not  who 
first  sculptured  or  painted  them  naked, 
but  it  was  after  the  time  of  Socrates. 
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Thes&Gnom  of  Socrates,  bj  the  bye, 
mar  be  tbe  ^JUo,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  kis  dielogne  wiib  Theodots,  who, 
be  St  jB,  will  DOi  let  bin  rest  day  nor 
niirbi. 

The  nvmber  of  onde  Yennsss  woiildf 
k  maj  be  sospected,  scarcely  justify 
the  ciefant  ooni|iliiiient  in  the  epi- 
gram in  ibe  Anlbologia — 


.  tmt  Tfcir  MMB  ^wn*   IJ(«|tT(Airr  d«  9t/hf  ;** 

Pvi*,  Ai>rbif^>  and  Adonis — ^Threty 

Three  •nlr,  did  me  ever  naked  see : 

Bot  this  Ptmxiteles — ^whcn,  -where  dU  He  ? 

Our  aotbor  eensmrea  the  sdiool  of 
Beraiai,  we  sbonld  have,  thought 
justly,  TememberiDg  mach  that  has 
been  said  os  the  s«i:9eet  el  the  uafit- 
Bess  ef  the  ponderoas  matoial  to 
reprewBl  Vgfat  action^  if  we  had  not 
seen  thm  XaBthtan  narbles  hroogbl 
to  this  eoDntry  by  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowcs,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Moseutt.  The  female  statues 
that  stood  IB  tbe  Tomb  Temple  are 
exq[nale,  and  perbaps  eqnal  to  any 
Gredsa  ait,  yet  are  tbey  represented 
with  iyiag  drapery.  It  is  dificnlt 
to  sake  a  nde  whick  some  bold 
geiies  shall  not  snbTert. 

Most  anthers  en  art  think  it  neees- 

Miy  to  descant  upon  liberty^  as  most 

£iToarable  to  its  advancement.    It  is 

diffcak  to  define  what  liberty  is,  so  that 

erery  example  may  be  disputed.    If 

ve  bike  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  tbe 

wonders  of  Phidias  were  achieTed,  we 

most  not  iMTget  that  Phidias  himself 

was  tieated  by  the  Athenians  with 

soeb  faMfignity  that  he  teft  them,  and 

deposited  bis  finest  work  at  Corinth. 

The  repebBe  saspected  bim  of  thisTing 

tbe  gold,  and  be  bad  tbe  preeantion, 

knowing  his  men,  to  weigh  the  metal, 

and  W4wk  1ft  so  as  to  toremoTable. 

We  msit  not  forget  tbat  Pericles,  who 

fortnnately   in  a  manner   governed 

Athens,  was  obliged  to  plead  on  his 

knees  for  tbe  life  of  Aspasia,  whose 

effimce  was  her  snperior  endowments. 

When  Alexander  sabjngated  Greece, 

art  still  fioarisbed.  Nor  was  it  cmshed 

ev«i  in  the  wars  and  revolts  and  snb- 

jngarions  by  Cassander,  after  the  death 

of  Alexandsr.    We  shonld  not  say 

tbat  tbe  AogoBtan  age  was  exactly 

tbe  age  of  literty,  but  it  was  the  age 

ef  litcratnre.   The  easier  solution  may 

he,    ^  Sint  Jtocttatcs,  non  deerant 


Marones.**  Munificent  patronage  wiU 
often  raise  what  that  state  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  liberty  will 
often  destroy. 

'^In  the  most  favoured  periods  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  find  patronage  either 
dispensed  by  the  sovereign,  the  state, 
or  the  priesthood ;  or,  ff  a  common- 
wealth, by  the  rulers  who  had  the 
revenues  at  thehr  oommatMl.  Possess* 
ing  taste  and  knowledge  themselves, 
and  appreciating  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  art,  they  selected  the  ar- 
tists whom  they  deemed  best  fitted  for 
tbe  purpose.  The  artists,  again,  re- 
spected and  consulted  their  patrons, 
between  whom  there  reigned  a  mutual 
enthusiasm,  good  understanding,  and 
respect.  Sudi  were  Pericles^  AlexuH 
der  the  Great,  Julius  Ciesar,  Augus- 
tus, Hadrian,  Francis  I.  of  France^ 
Julias  II.,  Lorenno  and  Leo  X.  of  the 
Medici,  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  tbe 
difftont  Italian  cities  and  common- 
wealths, the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  clergy,  Charles  L  of  England, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France — and  in  our 
own  times  the  late  and  present  kings 
of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  and^it  is  gratify- 
ing to  add  —  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  of  Great  Britain.  Bat,. 
indispensable  as  national  patronage 
is^  it  can  have  no  sure  or  permanent 
foundation,  unless  it  be  likewise  enp- 
ported  by  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy 
classes.  Instead  of  emanating,  as  in 
the  continental  states,  firora  the  sove- 
reign and  government,  patronage  in 
Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  with  tbe  middle  ranks,  and 
to  have  loreed  its  way  up  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  even  to  the  govern- 
ment itself." 

There  are  interesting  yet  short 
chapters  on  mosaic,  tapestry,  and 
painted  glass ;  subjects  now  demand- 
ing no  little  ppUie  attention,  coming 
again  as  we  are  to  the  taste  for  decora* 
tion.  Tbe  ladles  of  England  will  be 
pleased  to  find  their  needle- work  so- 
serionsly  considered.  Happy  will  it 
be  if  their  idleness  leads  to  a  better 
and  employed  industry.  Doe  praise- 
is  bestowed  upon  Miss  Lin  wood, 
whose  works  are  ranked  with  the 
Gobelin  tapestry.  We  remember  see- 
ing many  years  ago  an  invention  thai 
promised  great  things — painting,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  wool  work.    It 
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was  the  inyention  of  Miss  Thompson, 
and  was  exhibited,  and  we  believe 
not  quite  fairly — ^mach  mischief  having 
been  done  to  the  pictures  by  pulling 
out  parts,  either  for  wanton  mutilation, 
or  to  see  the  manner  of  the  working. 
Whether  from  disgust  arising  from  this 
circumstance,  or  at  the  little  encour- 
agement shown  to  it,  the  invention 
seems  to  have  dropped.  Yet  was  the 
effect  most  powerful,  more  to  the  life 
than  any  picture,  in  whatever  materiid; 
and  from  the  size  of  the  works  pro- 
duced by  the  hands  of  one  person,  we 
should  judge  that  it  is  capable  of  rapid 
execution.  We  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  a  copy  from  a  picture  by  North- 
cote,  figures  size  of  life,  and  of  the 
head  of  Govartius,  in  the  Nationid  Gal- 
lery. We  are  not  without  hope  that 
this  slight  notice  may  recall  a  very 


date  the  corruption  of  art  The  se— 
verity  of  fresco  was  superseded  hy 
the  new  fascination,  and  somewhat  of* 
dignity  was  lost  as  beauty  was  more 
decidedly  established.  Ajs  very  mnetai 
of  the  splendour  of  glass  painting  was 
thus  introduced  in  oil,  the  greater  fa- 
cility of  more  correctly  representing 
nature,  and  embodying  ideas  by  de- 
grees of  opacity,  so  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  oil-painting,  tiiat  not  only  the 
old  tempera  and  fresco  were  aooa 
neglected,  but  painting  on  glass  itself, 
as  if  it  had  done  its  work^  and  trans- 
ferred its  peculiar  beauty,  lost  mach 
of  its  repnte,  and,  in  no  very  long  time, 
the  processes  to  which  it  owed  its  for- 
mer glory. 

Mr  Cleghom  remarks — ^*  Within  a 
few  years  it  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  intended 


effective  mode  of  copying,  at  least,  if    application  to  the  decoration  of  the 


not  of  producing,  original  works. 
Of  painted  glass,  it  is  remarked, — 
*^  The  earliest  notice  of  its  existence 
is  in  the  age  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  about 
the  year  800.  It  did  not,  however, 
come  into  general  use  till  the  lapse  of 
some  centuries.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens differ  entirely  from  those  of  a 
later  date,  being  composed  of  small 
pieces  stained  with  colour  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  thus  form- 
ing a  species  of  patchwork,  or  rude 
mosaic,  joined  together  with  lead,  after 
being  cut  into  the  proper  shapes."  Mr 
Cleghom  omits  to  say  that  this  more 
perfect  invention  of  painting  on  one 
piece  various  tints  and  colours,  and  re- 
gulating gradations  of  burning,  was  ef- 
fected and  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  same  extraordinary  man  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  oil  painting,  Van  Eyck.  From  the 
discoveries  of  this  extraordinaiy  man, 
or  rather  these  extraordinary  brothers, 
Van  Eyck,  must  be  dated  the  advance 


Houses  of  Pariiament  will  materially 
conduce  to  its  improvement  and  ex- 
tension." It  is  unquestionably  an  art 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  decora- 
tion. It  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its 
own.  It  dignifies,  it  solemnises  by  its 
own  light,  and  is  capable  of  affecting 
the  mmd  so  as  particulariy  to  predis- 
pose it  to  the  purposes  of  architectore. 
It  endoses  a  sanctuary,  exduding  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  outer  world. 
There  is  the  impression  and  the  awe 
of  truth  under  the  searching  and  em- 
bracing light,  that. should  make  the 
ntteranceof  a  falsehood  the  more  mean, 
even  saorilegioos.  The  art  that  can 
have  this  power,  nor  is  this  its  only, 
though  its  greater  power,  Is  surely  to 
be  cultivated  and  encouraged  exten- 
sively. There  is  now  more  attention 
paid  to  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  our  churches,  and  a  taste  has  sprang 
up  for  monumental  windows.  We 
cannot  resist,  therefore,  the  temptation 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  npon  the  snb- 


m  the  arts,  both  on  glass  and  in  oil-    ject,  now  that  so  many  nustaken  views 
^^i^^'Tl*.  ^^i^^.  brought  to  both  the    are  taken  as  to  the  proper  application 


perfection  of  colouring. 

The  wonderful  splendour  added  to 
design  upon  glass,  which  was  so  emi- 
nently practised  at  Venice,  without 
doubt  supplied  to  the  Venetian  school 
an  aim  which  it  could  not  have  had 
nnder  the  old  tempera  system,  but 
which  the  new  oil  invention  of  Van 
Eyck  sufficiently  placed  within  its 
reach. 

Yet,  in  one  view,  we  may  hence 


of  this  beautiful  art. 

There  seems  to  be  a  false  idea 
abroad  that  the  painted  window  is  to 
be  predominant,  not  assistant  to  the 
general  impression  which  the  archi- 
tecture Intends.  In  reality  it  loses,  not 
gains,  power  by  setting  up  for  itself. 
And,  even  in  colours,  it  Is  not  to  vie 
with  shop  display  of  colours  *^  by  the 
piece,"  nor  to  set  forth  all  its  powers 
at  once  in  a  full  glare  and  bUce,  and 
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too  often  without  other  ohject  and 
meaning  than  to  display  flags  of  strong 
nnmixed  ooloors.  A  painted  window 
should  be  a  whole,  and  have  no  one 
colour  predominant,  bnt  be  of  infinite 
depths  and  degrees  of  tint  and  tone 
with  one  tendency.  Nor  should  it 
aim  at  picture-making,  however  it 
may  be  adapted  to  the  emblematical. 
It  should  never  aflect  the  absolutely 
real— the  picture  illusion :  it  is  alto- 
gether of  a  worid  of  thought  and  ima- 
gination, belonging  rather  to  the  inner 
mind  of  the  spectator  than  to  his  or- 
dinary thought  or  vision.  The  very 
difficulty  of  the  early  manufacture  was 
an  advantage  to  it,  for  great  brilliancy 
has  resulted  from  the  crossings  and 
hatchings  of  the  leaden  fastenings; 
ttnd  now  that  we  are  enabled  to  hang 
np,  as  it  were,  flags  of  colour,  the 
effect  of  those  subduing  subdivisions 
Is  gone. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  so  to  speak,  as 
the  genius  of  a  material  That  genius, 
in  the  case  of  glass-painting,  is  not  for 
picture.  Surely  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
made  a  great  mistake  when,  in  his  win- 
dow for  New  College,  he  designed,  as 
for  canvass,  a  picture,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  without  colour,  which  the 
genius  of  the  material  required.  Nor  by 
the  burgeness  of  his  fibres,  and  of  the 
whole  as  a  design,  did  he  assist,  or 
indeed  at  all  agree  with,  the  character 
of  the  architecture.  In  such  instances 
many  and  small  parts  should  make 
one  whole,  both  for  the  advantage  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  particular 
woric,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ar- 
chitecture be  not  lessened^a  method, 
indeed,  which  the  Gothic  architecture 
studiously  followed,  in  which  even 
minute  de^gn  and  detail  give  large- 
ness to  all  the  leading  lines.  Day- 
light is  never  to  be  seen— an  imaginary 
l^t  is  the  all  in  all.  In  this  respect 
it  should  be  like  a  precious  stone, 
which  is  best  seen  in  all  its  infinite 
depths,  in  shade,  out  of  all  common 
glare.  In  the  best  spechnens  of  old 
gjaas-paintine  the  positive  and  strong 
colours  were  few,  and  in  small  spaces, 
and  adjoining  them  was  a  frequent 
aiming  at  those  which  were  almost 
opaque, — even  black  and  greens, 
lnx>wns  and  purples,  bordering  on 
black.  And  if  emblematic  subjects 
were  represented,  they  were  in  many 
comparments,  as  if  the  window  were 
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a  large  history-book  with  its  many 
pages — a  worid  of  curious  emblems, 
no  one  obtrusive.  It  is  bad  taste  to 
fill  up  a  whole  window  with  even 
Raffaelle's  Transfiguration ;  either  a 
picture  or  a  large  design  is  out  of 
place,  and  dissonant  to  the  genius  of 
the  art.  One  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  painted  window  is  that  in  the 
Temple,  all  self-glorifyug,  pamted  aa 
a  savage  would  pamt  hunself,  in  flags 
of  colour  as  crude  as  possible.  The 
genius  of  the  art  is  for  innumerable 
subdivisions,  none  obtruding,  lest 
there  be  no  whole.  It  should  be  of 
the  light  of  a  brighter  world  subduing 
itself,  veiling  its  glory,  and  diffusing 
Itself  ui  mystic  communication  with 
the  inner  mind ;  and  like  that  mind, 
one  in  feeling  with  all  its  varied  depths 
of  thought.  Colour  and  transparency 
are  the  means  of  this  beautiful  art ; 
but  these,  as  they  are  very  poweiifol, 
require  great  judgment  and  determi- 
nation of  purpose  in  the  use.  The 
interwoven  gold  in  the  old  tapestries 
was  more  effectually  to  separate  the 
character  of  the  material  from  the  too 
dose  imitation  of  nature  or  the  picture ; 
so  on  the  transparent  material  of 
glass,  the  crossing,  and  sometimes 
quaintly  formed  lead  lines,  always 
marked,  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Mr  Cleghom  is  too  sparing  of  remarks 
and  information  on  the  art  of  painting 
on  glass,  which  we  the  less  regret,  as 
we  are  shortly  to  have  before  the 
public  the  carefully  gathered  know- 
ledge upon  this  subject  from  the  pen 
and  research  of  Mrs  Menifield.  His 
chapter  on  tapestry  is  more  frill  and 
interesting.  We  have  not  seen  the 
specimens  of  a  new  kiud  invented  by 
Miss  King.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
public  if,  in  its  adoption,  it  supersedes, 
with  a  better  richness,  the  Berlin 
work,  at  which  ladies  are  now  so 
unceasingly  and  so  tastelessly  em- 
ployed. The  ^rf-C/num  speaks  highly 
of  the  invention.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  modem  times,  a  Raffaelle  tapes- 
try should  be  destroyed  to  get  at  the 
gold.  The  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  the  equally  infidel  French  of  1798 
and  of  the  Jew — excepting  that  the  Jew 
was  ignorant  of  its  value.  Mr  Cleg- 
hom thus  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
cartoon  tapestries—"  They  were  sent 
to  be  woven  at  Arras,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Barnard  Yan  Orlay  and 
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Michael  Coxes,  who  had  been  some 
years  papi la  of  Raffaelle.  Two  seta  of 
these  interesting  tapestries  were  exe- 
CQtod;  bntthe-deathsofRaffaelleand 
the  pontiff,  and  the  intestine  troubles, 

S evented  them  being  applied  to  their 
tended  destination.  Tbey  were 
eariied  off  by  the  Spaniards  during 
«ie  sack  of  Rome  in  1526-7,  and 
restored  by  the  French  general,  Mont** 
morency.  They  were  first  exhibited 
to  the  pnbUc  by  Panl  IV.  in  front  of 
the  Basiliea  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  festi- 
rwl  of  Corpns  Domini,  and  again  at 
the  Beatification :  a  custom  that  was 
oontiiwed  thron^ont  part  of  the  laat 


centary*  and  has  again  been  Tesnoiecl. 
TJU  French  took  ihem  m  1798,  anri 
sold  them  to  a  Jew  at  Leffh^rrk,  ec7Ao 
bmmed  one  of  them — Chriefe  Descent 
into  Limbus — to  extract  the  ^foid  waitA 
which  it  was  interwoioenJ^ 

There  is  so  mnch  iBforamtioia  i« 
these  little  yolanie9>  that  were  we  to 
notice  a  small  part  of  the  passages 
whi<A  we  have  marked  with  the  peecil^ 
we  should  unduly  lengthen  this  paper, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  be  aliovred 
to  do.  We  here  paaae,  intending, 
however,  shortly  to  resume  the  pen  on 
the  snb^ect  of  art,  which  now  offens  so 
mMMj  poiata  of  intenat* 


It  Is  always  with  flresh  interest  thai 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of 
books  relating  t»  Gteat  Britain's 
oolonial  possessions.  The  subject, 
daily  increasing  in  importance,  has 
the  stiongesi  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tieii.  Li  presence  of  a  rapidly  aug- 
menting population,  and  of  the  proS- 
gions  progress  of  steam  and  machin- 
ery, the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself— and  more  so  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country — ^how  employ- 
ment and  support  shall  be  found  for 
the  additional  millions  ^  human 
beings  with  which  a  few  years  (judg- 
ing of  the  ftitnre  from  the  past)  will 
throng  the  surface  of  a  country  already 
densely  and  superabundantly  popu- 
lated ?  The  problem,  often  discussed, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Without  broaching  the  complicated 
question  of  over-population  and  its 
antidotes,  without  attempting  to  de- 
cide when  a  country  is  to  be  deemed 
over-populated,  we  may  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  emigni- 
tlon  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
remedy  for  the  sUte  of  plethora  into 
widoh  a  nation  must  sooner  or  later 
be  brought  by  a  steady  annual  excess 
of  births  over  deaths.  It  is  a  remedy 
to  which  more  than  one  European 


stale  wfll  nltimalely  be  oompeOed  to 
resort,  however  alleviation  may  pre« 
▼iottsly  be  sought  by  temporising  and 
theoretical  nostrams,  more  pslatable, 
perhaps,  to  the  paUent,  but  inaiteqnate, 
If  not  wholly  Inefflcacions  and  eharla- 
tanlcal.    And,  after  all,  emigration  Is 
no  such  insupportable  prssciiption  for 
a  very  ugly  malady.    Doubtless  mocli 
may  be  said  upon  the  craelty  of  mak- 
ing exile  a  condition  of  existeBoe;  tml 
sympathy  on  this  score  may  also  bo 
carried  too  far,  and  degenerate  ioie 
drivel.      At  firat  sight  the  decree 
appeals  cruel  and  tyrtnnical,  until  vrs 
investigate  its  source,  and  And  it  to 
proceed  from  ne  earthly  potentate^ 
but  from  that  omniscient  Being  whose 
intention  it  never  was  that  men  should 
crowd  together  into  nooks  and  comers, 
when  vast  continents   sad  frnitftil 
islands,  nntonanted  save  by  beasts  of 
the  field,  or  by  scanty  bands  of  bar- 
barians, woo  to  thefar  shores  the  chil- 
dren of  labour  and  dvUisatfoa.    Love 
of  country,  admirable  as  aa  IneentiTs 
to  many  virtues,  may  be  pushed  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.    It  is  so,  we 
apprehend,  when  it  nnNapts  aMi  to 
pine  in  penuiy  and  laleaess  upon  the 
soil  that  gave  them  Urth,  ralher  than 
seek  new  fields  for  their  indnstiy  and 
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oiterprise  is  mcaltiTBtod  «nd  Tacanft 
Uods.  What  choice  of  these  is 
tfonfed  bj  EagUuMi's  vast  and  mag- 
fiificent  ookmies !  Tin  eaigrant  may 
sdect  alnost  liis  degree  of  latitude. 
And  where  Britanma's  haaner  waves, 
and  her  laws  are  panunonnt,  and  the 
hnwet,  kiodlj  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is 
the  language  of  tlw  land,  there  sorely 
Keds  no  great  effort  of  imagination 
Ibra  BritOB  to  think  hinsdf  stUI  at 
hone,  tbo«gb  a  thonsaad  leagues  of 
roll  tetween  him  and  his  natire 


Exeeptiag  that  they  all  more  or  less 
icfer  to  the  British  ponessioas  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  were  difficult 
to  find  thaee  books  more  distinct  from 
aack  other  in  diaracter  than  those 
whooe  titleB  webava  assembled  at  the* 
liDQt  of  last  page.  An  ex-settler,  an  ac^ 
oompiisied  lady,  and  a  shrewd  sailor, 
have  selected  tba  same  moment  for 
the  pnfalicaiion  of  tbeir  African  expe<* 
lieaeBB.    As  ia  gallantry  boaad,  we 
five  the  preoedenoe  to  the  lady.    Mrs 
Hacriet  Ward,  wife  of  a  captain  of  the 
91it  reipaeBtof  foot,  is  a  keen-witted, 
bagh-spirited  penon;  and,  like  most 
of  heraex  wfa«i  they  espouse  a  caase, 
a  warm  partisaa  of  the  fcelings  and 
opiaioBS  of  tbooe  she  knres  and  ad- 
mires.    8be  is  aa  anoompromising 
aBisihmt  of  the  i^stem  parsned  at  the 
Cape,    espeeially    as    regards    our 
treaties  wkb  tbe  KaflOrs,  whom  she 
▼eiy  jastly  deaoanoes  as  peifidioos, 
bloody,  and  andean  savages,  nntame- 
abla,  aba   fully   believes,  and  with 
Whdg  oftaals  and  aegotiators 
beoa  ridlcolonsly  lenient  and 
AKhoagb  some   of  her 
views  are  rather  sweeping  and  severe, 
ebe  Is  oeitaialy  tight  in  the  main. 
And  we  honour  her  f<v  her  heartiness 
la  rfimoaacing  the  naaseoas  humbug  of 
tbe     pwds  philanthropists,    whose 
have  had  a  most  prejudi- 
our  South  African  pos- 
aadfaave  |^ea  to  persons  ia 
this  aoaalry  nodoas  completdy  erro- 
asoas    eoRamlBg   the    rights    and 
woBgs  ef  tbe  Kaffir  question.    But 
vhflst  blaming  the  administratkm  of 
the  eofany,  abe  ftsds  tbe  country  itself 
fur  aad  exoelleat  and  of  great  re- 
searee.    Henia  she  differs  from  her 
eoatemporafy,  Mr  George  Nicholson, 
jmdor.    Ibis  gentknaa,  lately  a  set- 
tler at  Iba  Oi^is,  canaoi  be  too 


lauded  for  the  volume  with  which  he 
has  favoured  the  public.  We  ans 
not  qaite  sure,  however,  that  the 
public  will  think  as  highly  of  it  as  we 
do.  Oar  adiniratioa  is  foanded  oa 
the  consistency  of  its  Cooe ;  upon  the 
steady,  well-sostained  gruaibie  kept 
up  throaghont.  The  preface  at  once 
prepossessed  us  in  favonr  of  what  was 
to  follow.  Intended,  doabtless,  a9  a 
dram  of  bitters  to  assist  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  subsequent  sour  repast,  it 
consists  of  general  depreciation  of 
other  works  regarding  the  Cape,  and 
especially  of  one  by  ^*  a  Mr  Chase  **— 
of  sneers  at  ^stay-at-home  wiseacres^ 
and  hollow  theorists — ^and  of  a  vague 
accusation  brought  against  cerUin 
Gonial  residents  of  *^  fomenting  the 
warlike  propensities  of  the  neigbboar* 
ing  barbarians,  to  secure  their  ewa 
ends,**  grievously  to  the  detriment  aad 
prejndice  of  their  feliow-eolonbts. 
"  Tbe  pecnliar  bent,"  says  Mr  Nicbol- 
soa,  **  of  each  author's  mind  has,  ia 

Seneral,  been  so  far  allowed  to  prm* 
ominate  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  tbe 
capabilities  of  tbe  soil,  dimate,  and 
other  interesting  features  of  this  ex<- 
tensive  coontry,  by  a  perusal  of  tbdr 
worics.''  Could  the  author  of  ''  The 
Cape  and  its  Colonists"  read  his  book 
with  somebody  else's  eyes,  he  would 
discover  that  his  own  **  peculiar  bent 
has  been  allowed  to  predominate,*' 
and  that  the  consequences  have  been 
of  the  most  gloomy  description.  Mr 
NicholsoQ  is  evidently  a  disappointed 
man.  Either  by  his  fault  or  misfor* 
tnne,  by  the  force  of  curcamstances  or 
his  own  bad  management,  his  attempt 
to  estabtish  himself  thrivingly  at  the 
Cape  resulted  unsatisfactorily;  and 
this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  gene- 
ral tint  of  blue  so  conspicuous  in  his 
retrospective  sketch  of  the  scene  of 
his  mishaps.  The  particular  spot 
where  them  occurred  was  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  (called  a  fhrm)  in 
the  district  of  Gratf  Relnet,  to  arrive 
at  which  he  steamed  from  Cape 
Town,  where  he  had  landed  from 
England,  to  Port  Elisabeth  in  Algoa 
Bay.  The  dismal  aspect  of  this  bay 
painfnlly  affected  him.  He  **'  had 
read  some  of  the  glowing  descriptions 
l^vea  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
by  persons  whose  interest  it  Is  to 
entice  over  settlers  by  wf  means, 
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eyen  the  most  dishonest,  in  order  to 
hare  the  benefit  of  plackinff  them 
afterwards.  It  is  tme  that  I  had  not 
bcJieved  the  £1  Dorado  stories  so  cur- 
rent of  this  and  other  colonies,  bat 
my  expectations  had  been  raised  suf- 
ficiently high  to  make  the  disappoint- 
ment at  the  really  desolate  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  perfect/*  The 
apparent  desolation  is  accompanied 
by  substantial  disadvantages,  which 
Mr  Nicholson  complacently  enume- 
rates. Water  is  scarce  and  brackish ; 
there  are  no  yegetables  or  fruit  within 
twenty  miles;  hardly  forage  for  a 
team  of  oxen  ;  the  town  is  built  on 
sand,  of  which  unceasing  clouds  are 
hurled  by  prevalent  strong  winds 
in  the  face  of  all  comers.    No  wonder 


conyersion,  it  might  be  accepted  as 
some  compensation  for  the  temporal 
evils  and  inconvenience  they  aid  to 
inflict  on  a  colony  where  servants  are 
scarce  and  bad.  But  this  is  for  from 
being  the  case.  Mr  Nicholson  assures 
us  (and  we  readily  believe  him)  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  individual 
whose  moral  conduct  has  been  im- 
proved by  a  residence  at  a  missionaiy 
station,  and  that  for  his  part  he  pre- 
fers the  downright  heathen  to  the 
imperfect  convert.  Few  of  these 
coloured  Christians  have  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  creed  they  profess ;  when 
able,  which  is  seldom,  to  answer 
questions  concerning  its  first  prin- 
ciples, their  replies  are  parrot-like  and 
unintelligent.     Against  the  general 


that  the  new  settler,  evidently  indis-  .character  of  the  missionaries  nothing 


posed  to  be  easily  pleased,  made  his 
escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  so 
dreary  a  neighbourhood.  Shipping 
himself,  fomuy,  and  chattels  in  an 
ox- waggon,  he  joyfhUy  quitted  Port 


can  be  said ;  but  they  are  throwing 
away  time,  and  their  employers  are 
wasting  money  which  miriit  be  em* 
ployed  to  far  greater  advantage  in 
England,  or  in  other  countries  whose 


Elizabeth  on  a  splendid  morning  of    inhabitants,  equally  in  want  of  lell 
Au^  A^ X xv^i.  ...  X gious  instruction,  are  more  capable  of 

receiving  and  comprehendbg  it  than 
are  the  stolid  aborigines  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Mr  Nicholson  does 
not  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  mis- 
sionary labours  in  Afirica,  bat  com- 
presses at  the  close  of  a  chapter  his 
opinions,  which  are  sound  and  to  the 
purpose.     Mrs  Ward  says  nothmg 
on  the  matter,  and  we  onrselTes  are 
not  disposed  to  dilate  upon  it,  hav- 
ing  already    often    taken  occasion 
to  expose  the  folly  of  the  ajstem 
that    sends  preachers    and    bible- 
mongers  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth  when  such  scope  for  their 
labours  exists    at  home.     Let  ns 
return  to  George  Nicholson,  his  tnals 
and  tribulations. 

These  were  manifold ;  and  he  mai^* 
the  most  of  them.  No  enconraging 
signs  or  omens  cheered  his  process 
through  the  land,  bidding  his  heart  beat 
high  with  hope.  At  two  daysMourney 
from  Port  Elizabeth  he  halted  for  the 
night  at  a  farm  belonging  to  an  Mg- 
lishman  of  independent  property,  wno 
received  him  hospitably,  but  asaorwi 


the  African  autumn — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  and  set  out  for  his  property, 
over  a  road  which  he  describes  as  a 
fair  sample  of  Cape  causeways,  ^*  no- 
thing more  than  a  series  of  parallel 
tracks  made  by  the  passage  of  wag- 
gons, fi'om  time  to  time,  through  the 
sand  and  jungle.'^  Finding  little  to 
notice  on  his  way,  he  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  having  a  fling  at  the 
missionaries,  whom  he  describes  as 
doing  much  harm,  although  actuated, 
as  he  is  willing  to  believe,  by  the  best 
of  intentions.  The  station^erve  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  ioiest  and 
most  vajgabond  portion  of  the  coloured 
population,  who  have  only  to  affect  a 
Christian  disposition  to  find  ready 
acceptance  and  refuge.  ^^  No  sooner 
is  a  Hottentot,  or  other  coloured  ser- 
vant, discontented  or  hopelessly  lazy, 
than  off  he  files  to  the  nearest  station, 
where  he  can  indulge  in  the  greatest 
luxury  he  knows  of— that  of  sleeping 
either  in  the  sun  or  shade  as  his  in- 
clination may  lead  him,  with  the 
pccasional  variation  of  participating 
in  the  singinff  and  praying  exercises 
of  the  reoniu^  inhabitants  of  the 
II    19  j&^  ...^i^gg  propagators 

thus  encourage 

*  of  the  natives, 
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him  that  sheep-breeding  was  a  hope- 
less speculation,  owing  to  the  wa 
pasturage,  to  the  bushy  tongiea 
nature  of  the  countiy,  »nd  to  tD» 
hyenas,  there  called  wolves,  "^^^^^ 
most  destructive-    As  he  proceedea, 
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|»8tiinige  impfiOTed,  bnt  odier  plagaes 
were  appar^t.  In  some  places  water 
was  as  scarce  as  in  an  Arabian  desert, 
and  as  much  prized — collected  in  pits 
and  husbanded  with  the  ntmost  care. 
*^  The  maps  of  the  colony  indicate 
riyers  of  tiie  most  enconraging  de- 
scription in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Bnt  the  district  itself  presents  only  a 
series  of  diy  water-courses,  leaying 
eTident  traces  of  their  capability  of 
containing  water  for  some  hoars  after 
storms."  These  sandy  and  deceitfol 
gnllies  intersect  '^  a  frightful  country, 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  suc- 
cession of  low  undulations,  covered 
with  large  shingles,  between  which  the 
most  debauch^-looking  stunted  tufts 
of  the  poisonous  and  prickly  euphorbia, 
with'  here  and  there  a  magnificent 
scarlet-headed  aloe,  forced  their  way." 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
ex-colonist  here  means  by  the  epithet 
^^debauched-looking,"  unless  he  in- 
tends some  obscure  allusion  to  the 
thhrsty  and  disreputable  aspect  of  the 
bramUes,  remote  as  they  were  from 
the  vicinity  of  any  water  except  one 
Sfning  of  "Hanowgate,  which,  to 
judge  firom  tiie  nasty  effluvium  it  pro- 
duced, must  have  been  possessed  of 
rare  healing  qualities."  The  severe 
droughts  are  the  destruction  of  the 
SetU^rs,  entailing  terrible  losses  and 
often  total  ruin,  and  their  pernicious 
effects  are  aggravated  by  flights  of 
locnsts.  These  the  farmers  do  what 
they  can  to  keep  off  by  smoky  fires 
and  other  means,  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  even  when  the  insect  cloud 
pass  over  a  field  without  ravaging  it, 
they  leave  a  memento  of  their  transit 
in  the  shape  of  innumerable  eggs.  In 
dne  time  the  young  generation  come 
forth,  and  being  wingless  cannot  be 
driven  away,  but  hop  about  and 
ravage  every  thing  till  their 'wings 
grow,  and  a  gale  of  wind  takes  them 
off  to  fresh  pasturage.  Mrs  Ward's 
description  of  a  flight  of  locusts  is 
remarkably  striking,  and  given  with 
a  vigour  of  phrase  not  often  found 
hi  the  prodnctibns  of  a  female  pen. 

"HiM  flrsi  two  years  of  our  sojoum 
here,  the  loeuBts  deyastated  the  land. 
The  prophet  Joel  describes  this  dreadful 
Tiaitation  as '  like  the  noise  of  chariots  on 


the  tops  of  momitahis,'  *  like  the  noise  of 
a  flame  of  fiie  that  deyoueth  the  stabble/ 
as  *  a  strong  people  set  m  battle  array ;' 
and  any  one  who  has  ridden  through  a 
clond  of  looosts  must  admit  the  descrip-  ' 
tion  to  be  as  tnie  as  it  is  snblime.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Fort  Peddie,  the  dond, 
flickering  between  ns  and  the  missionary 
station,  half  a  mile  distant,  daaded  oar 
eyes,  and  veiled  the  bnildlngs  from  our 
sight ;  at  last  it  rose,  presenting  its  effects 
in  some  acres  of  barren  stubble,  which 
the  sun  had  lit  np  in  all  the  beauty  of 
bright  green  a  few  hours  before.  Yerilyj 
the  heayens  seemed  to  tremble,  and  the 
sky  was  darkened  by  this  'great  army,' 
which  passed  on,  *  every  one  on  his  way,' 
neither  'breaking  their  ranks  nor  thrast- 
ing  one  another.'  So  they  swept  on, 
oconpying  a  certain  space  between  the 
heavens  and  the  esrth,  and  neither 
swerring  from  the  path,  extending  the 
mighty  phalanx,  nor  pausing  in  the 
coarse :  the  noise  of  their  wings  realising 
the  idea  of  a  'flaming  blast,' and  their 
whole  appearance  typifying  Ood's  terrible 
threat  of  a '  besom  of  destraction.' 

"'They  shall  walk  every  one  in  his 
path!'  Nothing  tarns  them  from  it. 
And  if  the  traveller  endeavoars  to  force 
his  way  through  them  with  unwonted 
rapidity,  he  is  sure  to  suffer.  I  hare 
ridden  for  miles  at  a  sharp  gallop  through 
their  legions,  endeavouring  to  beat  them 
off  with  my  whip,  but  all  to  no  purpose  I 
Nothing  tarns  them  aside,  and  the  poor 
horses  bend  down  their  heads  as  against 
an  advancing  storm,  and  make  their  way 
as  best  they  can,  snorting  and  writhing 
under  the  infliction  of  sharp  blows  on  the 
face  and  eyes,  which  their  riders  endea- 
vour to  evade  with  as  little  success.  You 
draw  a  long  breath  after  escaping  from  a 
charge  ot  locusts ;  and  lookmg  around 
you,  you  exclaim  with  the  prophet, '  The 
land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder** 
ness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them!'"* 

Mr  Nicbolson^s  location  included  a 
tolerable  house  with  mud  floors  and 
reed  ceilings,  and  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  of  mountain  and  plain,  having 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  district.  The  cost  of  this  was 
about  £2000;  and  the  property  was 
calculated  to  maintain  five  or  six 
thousand  sheep,  four  hundred  oxen, 
besides  horses.  There  were  four 
small  springs,  allowing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  about  sixteen  acres  of  good 


*  Five  Tean  in  Kc^rland^  vol.  ii.  p.  167-8. 
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ioiL  Mr  NiehoDKMir  >ot  wiBliing  to 
oyerbufden  tiie  land,  beo^t  obIj 
thxee  thoosand  sheep,  with  cattle  in 
.  proportion,  and  began  the  life  (de- 
scribed by  him  as  most  disconraginff 
and  unprofitable)  of  a  Cape  of  Gooa 
Hope  sheep-farmer.  Melancholy  ior- 
deed  ia  the  acconnt  he  giyes  of  tha 
profiJta  and  losses  of  that  occupation. 
in  iha  ficst  fdaoe,  high  wages  and 
nod  keep  are  scarcely  sufficient  in- 
incement  to  the  ksy  Hottentots  to 
take  sendee;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
▼ailed  upon,  they  are  scvce  worth 
baling.  They  are  sent  to  the  hills 
with  the  flocks,  which  they  have  to 
protect  from  beasts  of  prey,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  bit  of  straggling 
mutton.  They  themselves,  however, 
are  conspicuous  for  tiieix  rapacity, 
and  by  no  meaaa  remarkable  foe 
honesty ;  and  donbtiess  many  a  stray 
dieep  ia  debited  to  the  hyenas,  of 
whose  &appeanace  tiM  Hottentots 
could  give  a  veiy  good  aoeomt.  The 
wild  animals,  however — panthers, 
jackalis,  hyenas,  and«  in  some  dis- 
tricts, lions— are  amongst  the  settler*s 
worst  foes.  These  prowling  camlvora 
preclude  the  possibility  of  leaviug 
sheep  out  of  doors  after  dari^;  and, 
even  when  penned,  the  fleecy  family 
eaa  hardly  be  considered  safe.  ^lu 
stormy  weather/  saith  Ki<didl8on» 
''my  walled  pens,  although  weU 
bushed  at  top,  and  above  six  feet 
high,  did  not  sufficiently  protect  me 
from  great  losses  by  the  hyenas, 
which,  on  such  occasions,.wouId  often 
jump  over  and  kHI  sheep,  and  often 
cany  one  off  in  their  mouths.''  This 
latter  feat  is  rather  astounding';  but 
BO  matter,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next 
grievances  of  the  unfortunate  settler 
and  sheep-farmer,  grievances  not  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  but  shared  by  all 
whose  evil  star  guides  them  to  the  land 
of  locusts  and  hyenas*  The  diseases  of 
sheep  are  numerous  and  fetal-^scab, 
consumptive  wasting^  inflammation 
of  the  lungSy  violent  inflammatory  epi* 
demicsy  poisonous  bushes  and  hail- 
stones, drought  and  thunderbolts.  **  I 
recolleot  one  of  my  neighbours  losing 
spwards  of  three  hundred  valuable 
fiheep  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  effects 
«f  a  hailstorm.  Another  flumer,  living 
Et  no  great  distance  from  me,  lost 
fifteen  hundred  sheep  in  one  season 
from  drought ;  and  on  my  own  farm, 


ahovtiy  beftnre  I  became  poaseaaed  of 
St,  four  hundred  sheep  were  dastrafyecl 
by  lightning  in  a  mooaent."  Donte- 
loM  sack  mishaps  aa  these  do  occur, 
bni  tirare  is  sonethtng  paiticnlnriy 
pafaifrd  in  Mr  NicholBon'a  Ipgnbdoas 
s^e  of  piling  thenh  up^  without  istCT'* 
ndxtare  of  the  snuJiest  dnonh  «C 
eomfort  for  any  unhappy  nidtvidnaln 

Planning  emi^ratioB  to  tiie  Capeu 
>id  he  but  vaunt  the  tender  hamcbcs 
and  juiey  saddles,  the  fiiia  aad  pvofii- 
aUe  wool  yielded  by  the  remnani  of 
these  afflicted  flodLsl  Bui  tondliln^ 
thenrattonheisnHite;and  aaregaida 
the  produce  of  the  fleeoes,  he  piedgm 
himself  that,  under  the  moat  fiwiour- 
able  eincnmstasnoes,  they  never  yield 
more  than  fear  per  cent  on  the  valne 
of  the  flock— a  small  oiongh  remone- 
ration,  as  it  appears  to  ua,  unleacaed, 
we  confess,  in  wi^is  of  wooUenw  Bat 
we  kave  not  yet.  got  to  the  wosat 
of  the  itofy.  Sappoaing  a.  temer 
fortunate,  and  that  his  flodu  escape 
the  multifezioos  evils  aboee  eaBsae- 
rated— that  they  are  qiared  by  the 
Mghtning's  blast,  the  bog  hailstenes, 
the  inflammatory  epidemic,,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Not  upon  that  acconnt 
mar  he  mb  his  hands  in  jobilatioa:, 
and  reckon  upon  a  good  clip  and  higii 
prices.  He  gets  up  one  morning  and 
finds  bis  sheep  converted  into  goats, 
or  something  little  better.  ^  Wootted 
sheep  have*  a  natnmi  tendency  to 
deterioratioa  hi  this  climate ;  and  in  a 
lew  generations,  notewrithstaudnig  the 
greatest  care,  the  wool  begins  to 
show  a  tendenoy  to  wiaiaMlate  itself 
to  liie  hairy  nature  of  the  coat  which 
is  the  natnnil  covering  of  the  indige- 
Bous  animal."  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  Mr  Nicholson  ineUaes  to  prefer 
goats  to  sheep,  as  stock,  if  property 
attended  to,  and  the  utmost  poesiUe 
numbers  kept.  The  profit  is  made 
out  of  the  skin,  fat,  and  flesh,  and 
^  those  carcasses  not  required  for.  food, 
might  be  boiled  down  for  tallow."  He 
perhaps  overlooks^  in  this  calonlation, 
^^the  soanuty  and  bad  qnall^  of  the 
fuel,  composed  of  the  dmug  dug  out  of 
the  sheep  pens,  and  staged  for  the 
purpose."  The  prasent  system,  how- 
ever, evidently  does  not  answer,  judg^ 
ing  from  his  statement  that  there  is 
not  ^*  one  sheep-farmer  m  the  Eastern 
Province  (depending  on  the  profits  of 
his  farm)  who  is  either  contented  with 
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UiB  resnlts  of  Ins  harmmg^  6r  is  not 
giiefOBai^  indebted  to  his  stordkeeperi 
tSBept  flBong  Ae  dd-establislied  and 
jttiiiMlive  Daldi  iamiyes,  wko  spend 
ioiiioiie7]n  mamfacttiRS,  aad  have 
hit  Ijtte  tx>  spends  had  they  tbe  liabft." 
Ib  it  enfair  to  argae,  ftom  tiiis  pan^ 
mpk,  the  abaenoe,  on  the  part  of  the 
biglirii  eokKDists,  of  that  frugal  aim- 
pfidtf  of  KTiag  essential  in  a  new 
eoatiEy?  AnBaaaettiiagmaeoiintrf 
Ae  the  Cape»  shovld  be  pcepared  to 
■rigii  not  011I7  hmriea)  bat  manjr 
thii^  ipiiieii  in  Europe  are  deemed 
poBtive  BBoeHMDies  of  IHe,  but  whieh, 
in  the  finest  and  pniiie,  may  weii  be 
fiapenaed  witb.    We  infer,  from  oar« 
Ta»w|^iMi>  is  MrNichc^Bon^B  book, 
he  anl  his  feUovr-colonistB  wwe 
abofv  their  poaition,  too  ad- 
daetefl  to  the  eomfote  of  England  to 
aabant  to  tiie  privations  of  A&ca,  and 
that  thsy  angnented  their  expensea 
lypraeariBg  alleviaAiom  which  their 
jtiniliveDttteh  neighbears  (teerfoUy 
dJBiwwml  with.    The  Dntchraen^  Mr 
MkhateBB  UdLa  vs^  8x>end  rm-  money  in 
■miwihgluwB.   Then  the  Eng^h  ae^ 
tlss'  wiwa  were  evidently  quite  oat 
off  tear  element  in  the  bosh,  or  as  oe*> 
cmpoBls  oi  booses  nrad-floored  and 
raiiBd  widi  reeda.    ''I  hare  never," 
aayililrlffieholsonv  ^  seen  an  Englidi 
mposun  m  the  colony,  at  all  rused 
ahsvs  the  very  poorest,  who  did  not 
cnm^aia  bitterly  of  tiie  inconvenience 
she  endoied  when  living  on  a  farm ; 
andlieaHy  know  nothing  mora  affect- 
ing tea  the  sight  of  the  often  elegant- 
mmded   and   well  •educated  sheep*- 
firmec's   wife    stmg^ing  with   the 
drodgery  of  her  sitnation,  and  repining 
frnittessly  at  tlie  deceptive  aocoants 
which  bad  ladaoed  bar  husband  to 
seek  his  totone  in  Sonth  Africa." 
Here  we,  periiapsv  have  a  dne  to  one 
eaose  of  the  janndieed  view  the  eac- 
ssttier  takes  of  things  at  the  €14)0. 
The  impeoBibiiity  of  obtammg  the  re- 
Qmate  domestic  servants  drove  Mrs 
Kicholsoa  from  the  sheep -farm  in 
6naf  Reinet  to  the  more  agreeable 
lesidsace  of  Cape  Town,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hnndred  miles ;  and  thence- 
Ibrwaid  her  hnsband  divided  his  time, 
as  best  he  eoold,  between  domestic 
lod  farming  dnties.    This  seems  an 
imcomfiortable  state  of  things.    The 
want  of  the  master^s  eye  must  have 
been  sadly  felt  at  the  fium  dniing  his 


visits-  to  Cape  Town,  and  he  mast 
have  lost  maoh  time  and  some  pa- 
tience in  weary  eigh^-bondred-mile 
jonmeys,  performed,  Ibr  the  most 
part,  on  horBeba<^ 

The  Kaffir  war  is,  of  coarse,  a  pro- 
minent sabject  in  the  three  books 
before  as.  We  find  least  of  it  in  that 
of  Lieatenant  Barnard,  whose  narra- 
tive is  chiefly  of  things  at  sea,  and 
most  in  Mrs  Ward's  vohimes,  which 
consist  principally  of  details  of  that 
nnsatis^ftctory  contest.  Mrs  Ward 
and  Mr  Nicholson  concor  in  attri- 
bating  to  Whig  mal*  administration, 
and  to  the  anwlse  treaties  of  Sir 
Andries  Stockenstrom,  the  nomerous 
disasters  that  of  late  years  have 
afflicted  the  Cape,  and  the  bloody 
and  inglorious  struggle  that  has  cost 
tiiis  ooontry  upwards  ci  thrae  millwns 
sterting.  Here,  again,  is  to  be  traced 
the  hand  and  misehief-raaking  tongne 
of  tbe  psendo-phJSanthropists.  By 
those  tender-hearted  gentry  was  the 
original  impnlse  given  to  the  series  of 
changes  which  have  done  so  much 
towards  the  ruin  of  a  prosperous 
colony.  Fkst  came  a  scream  about 
the  ill-treated  Hottentots.  These 
were  oertamly  often  ill-ufled  by  their 
Batch  masters,  bat  that  was  sorely 
no  reason  for  emancipating  them,  by 
one  summary  ordinance,  from  every 
species  of  restraint.  This,  however, 
was  the  course  adopted;  and  forthwith 
the  Hottentot,  by  nature  one  of  the 
most  indolent  of  animals,  spumed 
work,  and  took  to  idleness  and  dram- 
drinking.  Since  that  fatal  day,  the 
race  hiu  degenerated  and  dwindled, 
Mftd  no  doubt  it  will  ultimately  be- 
come extinct.  Having  thus,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  and  inconvenience  of 
the  colonists,  procured  the  Hottentots 
liberty,  or  rather  license,  the  sympa- 
thisers extended  their  charitable  exer- 
tions to  Eaffiriand.  What  pretext 
existed  for  this  new  crosade  does  not 
exactly  appear,  bat  its  result  was 
even  more  mischievous  than  thttr  in- 
terference with  the  Hottentots.  The 
Kaffirs  were  told  of  grievances  they 
previously  never  had  £«amed  of,  they 
were  rendered  unsettled  and  dissa- 
tisfied, (greedy  and  rapacioas  they 
ahready  were,)  and  at  last  they  poured 
mtothe  colony,  sweeping  off  the  flocks 
and  herds,  murdering  the  peaceable 
settler,  and  setting  the  flaming  brand 
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to  hifl  loof-tree.  This  mearsion,  the 
ruin  of  thousands,  at  an  end,  the  co- 
lonists set  to  work  to  repair  damages, 
hoping  for  peace  and  a  return  of  pro- 
sperity, when  a  new  calamity  came 
upon  them.  Mrs  Ward  shall  describe  it. 

**  Suddenly  there  was  a  yoiee,  which 
went  through  all  the  oonntries  of  the 
known  earth,  crying  aloud,  *  Let  the  slave 
be  ft«e  1'  Sooieties  sent  forth  their  ragged 
regiments,  with  banners  on  which  the 
negro  was  depicted  as  an  interesting  child 
of  natore,  chained  and  emaciated,  whilst 
a  ruffian  beside  him  held  the  lash  oyer 
his  head.  '  The  people'  really  imagined 
that  the  sugar  plantations  were  worked 
by  lanky  negroes,  handcuffbd  one  to  an- 
other. Elderly  ladies,  who  abused  their 
neighbonrs  orer  their  bohea,  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  *  emancipation  and  cheap 
sugar,'  and  the  people,  the  dear  *  people,' 
expected  to  get  it  for  nothing.  The  Dutch 
were  quite  ready  to  listen  to  the  roice 
that  cried  'shame'  at  the  idea  of  seizing 
our  fellow-creatures,  packing  them  like 
herrings  in  slaye-ships,and  bartering  them 
in  the  market.  But  how  to  set  about  the 
remedy  should  have  been  considered.  The 
chain  was  broken,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land hurraed  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Meanwhile,  what  became  of  the  slaye  ? 
If  he  was  young  and  yicious,  away  he 
went — he  was  his  own  master.  He  was 
flree — he  had  the  world  before  him  where 
to  choose.  Whether  tme  or  false,  he  was 
persuaded  he  had  been  ill  used.  So, 
whilst  his  portrait,  with  a  broken  chain, 
sleek  limbs,  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  and 
hands  clasped  in  speechless  gratitude,  was 
carried  about  the  streets  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns  in  England,  (where  there 
was  more  starration  in  one  street  than 
among  the  whole  of  the  South  African 
slare  population,)  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture was  squatted  beside  the  Kaffir's  fire, 
thinking  his  meal  of  parched  com  but 
poor  stuff  after  the  palatable  dishes  he 
had  been  permitted  to  cook  for  himself 
in  the  boer's  or  tradesman's  kitchen."* 

And  the  fm^al,  hard-working 
Dutchmen,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  popnlation  of  a  yonng  country, 
finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
slaves,  insufficiently  compensated,  and 
in  fifty  ways  preiudiced  and  inconve- 
nienced by  the  dnmsy  and  injudicious 
manner  in  which  the  emancipation 
had  been  carried  out,  brooded  over  the 
injustice  done  them,  and  began  to 
migrate  across  various  brandies  of 
Orange  river  towards  the  north-east 


comer  of  the  colony,  and  finally  be* 
yond  its  boundary,  preferring  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  EjUBts,  en- 
tailed upon  them  by  the  change^  to 
snbmission^to  the  new  and  vexations 
ordinances,  and  to  the  enactments  of 
the  Stockenstrom  treaties.  These 
were  in  the  highest  degree  absurd, 
although  their  framer  was  rewarded 
by  a  pension  and  title,  as  if  he  had 
done  the  state  some  service,  instead 
of  having  actually  been  the  main  canse 
of  the  last  Kaffir  war.  A  ridicolons 
report  got  abroad,  credited  largely  by 
stay-at-home  philanthropists,  and 
heartily  laughed  at  by  all  who  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  sabject, 
that  the  Kaffirs  were  a  mild,  peaceable, 
and  ill-used  people-^in  Exeter-Hall 
phrase,  '*  a  pastoral  and  patiiardial 
race."  *^  It  was  imagined,"  says  Mr 
Nicholson,  *' that  they  possessed  a 
strong  sense  of  honour  and  probity, 
and  only  desired  to  be  guaranteed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  colonists, 
(poor  lambs !)  ;  and  a  detennination 
was  accordingly  come  to,  to  make 
treaties  with  the  chiefb,  the  perform* 
ance  of  which  could  oidy  be  seemed 
by  their  honourable  observance  of 
what  was  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  themselves  and  their  people,  as  they 
understood  it."  Now  the  tmUi  of  tl^ 
matter  is,  that  a  more  vidons  and 
treacherous  race  than  the  Kaffiira  would 
be  sought  in  vain  upon  the  face  of  the 
inhabited  earth.  They  unite  every 
evil  quality.  "  The  stalwart  Kaffir," 
says  Mrs  Ward,  ^^  with  his  powerful 
form  and  air  of  calm  dignity,  beneath 
which  are  concealed  the  deepest  cun- 
ning and  the  meanest  prindples. 
Some  call  the  Kaffir  brave.  He  is  a 
thief,  a  liar,  and  a  beggar,  ready  only 
to  fight  in  ambush ;  and  although,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  he  *  dies 
game,'  his  calmness  is  the  result  of 
sullenness."  Cunnmg  is  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  this  pleas- 
ing savage.  **  It  miUces  them,''  says 
Lieutenant  Barnard,'^  fully  aware  of 
the  humanity  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, which  prevents  us  fipom  killing 
an  unarmed  man;  so,  when  they 
find  themselves  taken  unawares,  they 
throw  their  arms  into  the  bush,  pre- 
tend to  be  friendly  Kaffirs,  and,  in  all 
probability,  fire  on  our  troops  when 
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they  get  to  a  conveiiieiit  distance." 
It  also  taught  them,  during  the  former 
war,  that  they  had  no  chuice  against 
Europeans  unless  they  could  procure 
firearms ;  to  have  time  to  get  these, 
they  joyfully  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
would  have  done  so  on  far  less  fiiyour- 
able  terms,  never  intending  to  abide 
by  them.  But  those  made  were  not 
sufficiently  stringent  to  keep  eren 
civilised  borderers  in  dieck.  Some 
were  laughed  at,  others  evaded^  whilst 
a  tiiird  class  defeated  their  own  object 
Here  is  the  twenty-fourth  article,  as 
a  sample  of  the  last-named  sort : — ^'  If 
any  person  being  in  pursuit  of  crimi- 
nals or  depredators,  or  property  stolen 
by  them,  shaU  not  overtake  or  recover 
the  same  before  he  shall  readi  the 
said  line,  (colonial  boundary;)  and 
provided  he  can  make  oath  that  he 
traced  the  said  criminals,  &c.  across 
a  particular  spot  on  said  line ;  that 
the  property,  when  stolen,  was  pro- 
I>eriy  guarded  by  an  armed  herdsman ; 
that  the  pursuit  was  commenced  im- 
mediately after  such  property  was 
stolen ;  that,  if  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  the  property  had 
been  (when  stolen)  properly  secured 
In  kraals,  (folds,)  stables,  or  the  like ; 
and  that  the  pursuit,  in  such  case,  was 
commenced  Tat  latest)  early  next 
morning,  such  person  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  proceed  direct  to  the  ixiftaA', 
(Kaffir  poUce!")  and  (we  abridge  the 
verbioffe)  to  make  his  affidavit  and 
oontinne  his  pursuit,  ^^ provided  he  do 
not  go  armed^  or  accompanied  by  armed 
British  mbjeeU.^  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  more  absurd  than  the 
fimnalities  here  prescribed  for  the  re- 
covery of  property  from  a  set  of  cattle- 
lifters,  in  comparison  with  whom  a 
Scottish  borderer  of  the  olden  time 
was  a  man  of  truth  and  consdence, 
and  a  respecter  of  neighbours'  rights  ? 
It  explains,  if  it  does  not  quite  justify, 
the  fierce  personal  attack  made  by 
Nicholson  the  sheep-&rmer  upon  the 
n^tiator  of  such  foolish  treaties, 
whom  he  designates  pretty  pURnly, 
without  positively  naming  him.  Mrs 
Ward,  too  lady-like  and  well-bred 
to  descend  to  personalities— save  in 
the  case  of  KaflArs,  whom  at  times  she 
does  most  lustily  vituperate— contents 
herself  with  blaming  acts  without 
attacking  individuals.  The  wily 
Kaffirs,  with  whom  theft  is  a  virtue, 
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were  not  slow  to  discover  the  fadlities 
afforded  them,  and  stole  cattle  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.  Persuaded, 
moreover,  that  such  regulations  could 
be  prompted  only  by  the  weakness  of 
the  framers,  they  looked  forward  wiUi 
glee  to  overrunning  the  entire  colony 
at  their  leisure.  They  only  waited 
till  they  should  have  sufficient  muskets 
and  cartridges.  These  they  easily 
obtained ;  there  was  no  lack  of  un- 
patriotic white  traders  ready  and 
willing  to  supply  them.  This  done^ 
the  warwhoop  was  raised,  and  hosti- 
lities recommenced, — the  Kaffirs  con- 
fident of  victory.  There  had  been  so 
much  parleying  and  lawyers*-work 
with  them,  threats  had  so  often  been 
uttered  and  so  seldom  carried  out, 
that  the  savages  had  formed  an  im- 
mense idea  of  their  own  consequence 
and  power.  Whilst  the  hollow  peace 
lasted,  thefar  constant  and  imperious 
cry  was  ^^Bassilar  Give! — when 
the  mask  of  Mendship  was  thrown 
aside,  they  burst  into  the  colony,  de- 
solating in  thehr  progress  as  a  swarm 
of  locusts;  and  if  assailed  by  the 
scanty  forces  that  could  at  first  be 
brought  against  them,  they  plunged 
into  the  tangled  bush,  and,  with 
levelled  gun  and  assegai,  shouted 
•'  Izapa  /"  Come  on !  From  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs  Ward's  own  pages,  we 
think  she  hardly  does  them  justice 
in  classing  them  with  poltroons. 
They  appear  to  have  made  good  fight 
on  many  occasions.  And  if  the  white 
feather  be  so  conspicuous  an  ornament 
in  their  savage  head-dress,  on  what 
ground  can  she  claim  such  great  credit 
for  the  troops  that  overcame  them, 
and  talk  of  the  war  as  one  **  not  so 
noble  in  its  details  as  those  of  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  but  far  more  glorious  in 
its  results. '^  Here  she  evidently 
writes  from  the  heat  and  impulse  of 
the  moment,  as  she  does  in  some  other 
parts  of  her  book.  To  this  we  do  not 
object,  but  rather  prefer  it  to  the  cau- 
tions and  circumspect  manner  in  which 
most  writers,  especially  male  ones, 
would  have  extolled  the  deeds  of  the 
South  African  army,  whose  sole  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction  were  in  petty 
skirmishes  with  undisciplined  and 
naked  barbarians.  Not  that  the 
Kaffirs  could  be  considered  as  foes  of 
the  most  contemptible  class.  With  a 
monkey-like  faculty  of  imitation,  they 
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caught  np  smaUarings  of  Earopean  Gape  oorps,  and  ne  doobi  tli«  latter  teied 
tactics.      '*  Day  hy  day^^'  we  quote  to  snrpaflB   themselTes.     ThoM  gallant 
Jlr  Barnard,  ^^  they  get  more  expert  ^tile  Totties  are  an  uaiiring  and  deter- 
in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  are  obser-  ^^^ed  "band.    How  little  do  we  ]cnow  ka 
vant  of  our  least  movements,  that  I  S.°*[f^^  ^^^  tiie  courage  and  smartnesa  of 
liave    beard    officers  describe  their  tii«  Hottentot ! 
throwing   oot  skirmishors   as   quite  a  yery  wfaoleeome  lenoft  fbr  tlie 
€quai  toourownmanGBUvreB."    They  Kaffirs,  two  hindred  of  whon  w«io 
4*160  attempt  stratagems,  often  with  kiUed,  and  agood  many  more  wonoded, 
success.    It  is  A  common  trick  with  bat  rather  an  higlorioas  victory  lor 
them  to  ensnare  amaU  parties  of  the  regular  cavriry— so,  at  least,  it  strikes 
enemy  by  leaving  a  few  cattle  grazing  ^g,  ^hen  we  contemplate,  ia  one  of 
at  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  in  which  they  j^nB  Ward^s  ilinstntiQnB,  a  paroel  of 
conceal  themselves,  and  when  their  ^jj^  monstere,  more  IflBe  Mexicsii 
opponents  approach,  issao  forth  and  apes  than  men,  howling  andcaperki^, 
assail  them.     In  this  manner  were  gn^  hnrling  javelae  «t  an  advanctn^ 
entrapped  Captain  Gibson  and   Dr  p^ty  of  inftmtry.    Any  **  phalanK  *' 
Ho weU,  «f  the  lUies,  and  the  Honour-  formed  by  these  nnoonth  baiiwiians, 
able   Mr  Chetwynd,  who,  as  new-  ^ouid  be,  we  shoold  thmk,  «f  m  vmy 
comers  to  the  colony,  were  not  up  to  loose  desonptikm,  and  not  likely  to 
the  hackneyed  decoy.  The  Kaffirs,  on  oppose  nnich  reuatanee  to  the -fahargo 
the  other  hand,  are  too  cunning  to  be  of  her  Mwesty'e  7th  Dragoon  Owuds. 
often  takeannawares,  although  we  i»cked  by  the  mounted  Rifles,  mho  or 
read  of  a  few  successful  surprises  m  gp^te  of  black  ^in,  diminnlive  atatnra. 


Mre  Ward's  chronicleoflihe  campaign,    jindcucomber  diank8,are  adn^tcd  oil 
Colonel  Somerset,  the  gallant  oom-    ^11  hands  to  be  ^ry  ^fieient  ligM 


mander  of  the  Cape  moonted  Rifles,  is    o»ralry— the  best,  probably,  for    __ 
the  ^0  of  one  of  these,  -npon  which    fy^  ngMuet  savages.    It  were  well. 


Mi-8  Ward  dwells  with  poculiai'  oom-    perhaps,  to  increase  «« -,  ^ 

C^T?^'^  A  small  division  of  troops    at  any  rate,  if  cavalry  mf  te  sent 


had  halted  to  bivouac,  when  an.officer'8  ont  from  England,  it  were  smefy  ad- 
horse  ran  away,  and  carried  him  over  disable  to  select  it  of  l^e  lightest  dai- 
a  hill,  past  a  "  ckunp  of  Kaffirs  "  eix  ecriptioBL  Dragoon  goards  arecxoeU 
hundred  strong.  Reining  in  with  l«it  in  their  place,  first-rale  feltars  to 
great  difficnlty,  be  dashed  back  and  oppose  to  iudmeled  ftaiohmen  or 
made  hw  report.  What  ensued  is  Germans :  bnt  the  Cape  is  tr  no 
desmbed  in  a^opriate  atyle  by  onr  ^eans  then-  place,  and  ICiffinm  not 
martial  and  daahmgaathoress.  cairasaiore.  Itisfike  banting  weasels 
/'Colonel  SMBonot  lifted  his  cap  from  witii.wolf-hoands;  the  "very  aiae  and 

il'  ^.^^J^7^^  **^  ^^^7.  ?^^"  *''*  P^er  of  «ie  dogs  impede  them  an  tin 

•houted,    M«oor  Gifaaooe,  {7tk  Diagoon  pnrsnit ^  their  MxieWand Mitenp- 

Guards,)  retuni  cjiriMes,  di»w  Bwords,  5^ie  prey.     Then  is  OM  mat  of  d^ 

charge  ! '    « Hurrah  1 '  was  echoed  back  ;  i^ilZ.  iL^^^—^^^aZI  IT^TJILoS, 

and  on  they  dashed,  dmgooBB,  Cape  corps,  ^"■^  ^*^  *■*  ^  "•  "^  !* 

burghers,  Hottentots,  TndFingorThe;  fiivoor  of  tiie  togoone  ;    ^«»Md8^ 

found  the  enemy  np  and  in  position.  Such  "®*  <^*"7  *>adaa  mnskets,  whudl  Kaf- 

a  nei^  I    *nie  eayalry  dashed  through  ^^   babitnally  do,  filing   them   off 

the  phalanx  «f  Kaffirs,  and  fto  want  of  wiienever  oocasion  offen,69m  behod 

more  cavalry  to  snppoft  Ihoa,  dashed  bosbes, ont  of  wolf«faolea,  erfiponnnr 

back  again  1    A  Hottaatet  soldier,  eae  ef  odher  aeqaeslered  and  dieltered  pom- 

the  BtBrdy  Cape  eoivB,  hanag  two  bmaa  tiai,  where  it  is  inponiUe  for  the 

girea  h»i  to  take  otve  ^,  diu«»d  an-  jM»vy  six-feot-loag  £ago<m  gnaida- 

f"^Zl!^J^J^'^*^^^^^  ^i^ont  men  to  get  at  ^l  lied  jactete, 

IB  each  band.    Then  was  ^raatdaotfhter  !SIl^  •    ^         .T^    ^^J^^^S 

amongst  the  enemy.    .    /r^^uS  f^enng    acooniTCOients,^  a^^ 

Kaffirs  as  could  not  escape  fefl  down  ex-  ST?!i^."3  ^lASTi     ■"!?^v 

hausted  and  cried  for  meny  :  then  was  a  ^  ^'^^^  ^  *  iwtang  foe;  Mi  the 

greatdealofcunningintbis,— they  would  ™Wrt«n«ta  wiirion   go   penpinng 

have  stabbed  any  one  who  approached  ^^u^Mgli  the  bwh,  with  the  theimo* 

Dearenooghtothemio^fferaklnd  word,  meter  st  190"*  in  tin  sbaAa,  eanisg 

They  had  all  had  eneogh,  bowerer,  eC  Ihe  Kaflhn,  bnt  noeiy  calchiag  tfaBM* 

*r-^'ng  t  marfbiiMil  fai<i  nf  dragiaiM  uti  their  i^atlmfieg  soabbaida  li^taifinC 
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tkttr  appiwdi,  and  their  lofty  kafaaatt 
Toibie,  leagiiea  aSy  to  ihe  keen^yed 
nnge.  JjoeaX  ooqw--tlie  natiye  article 
•-are  imqaestioiiaMy  the  proper  thing 
at  the  Cape  ;  the  patient  Hottentot 
and  plnchyFingo  bear  heat^hnnger,  and 
titigoe  far  better  than  the  beef-fed 
EagU^unaiL  *'  The  Hottentot  will 
soiSe  qaieHy  when  there  is  neither 
food  DOT  water,  and  draw  ids  girdle 
<tf  iaaoMtdi*  tigliter  round  his  waiat, 
and  trav^  on  under  the  Ban  nnconn 
piainiBglj."  The  Fmgoa,  when  hard 
raa  for  ratioiia,  aometimes  eat  the 
Mlack-hide  shields  that  form  part 
of  their  defenaTe  equipment.  These 
Fingoa,  by  the  way,  are  rather  re-. 
maiUble  fellows.  The  word  Fingo 
means  da^e,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  tiibe  ihaik  bore  the  name  were  in 
arofae  than  Egyptian  bondage.  They 
were  theaer&  of  the  pitileaa  Kaffirs, 
mtil  Sir  Beajamin  de  Urbaa  feiened 
them.  ''  On  the  7th  Mi^,''  aaya  Sir 
James  Alexander,  in  his  sketches  of 
Western  AMca,  *^  I  witnessed  a  most 
mtnesdng  sight,  and  one  which  canses 
this  day  to  be  of  immense  importance 
in  the  annals  of  South  Africa.  It  waa 
no  len  than  the  flight  of  the  Fingo 
nation,  seventeen  thousand  in  number, 
from  Amakoee  bondage,  guarded  by 
Briti^  troops,  and  on  tiieir  way  across 
the  Kd,  to  find  a  new  country  under 
British  protection.**  Although  an  in- 
dolent race,  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sua,  and  who  will  not  even  hunt  until 
driven  to  it  by  hunger,  they  fought 
bravely  during  the  last  war,  proving 
themselves,  in  many  engagements, 
better  men  than  thdr  former  task- 
masteiB,  who  to  t^is  day  never  speak 
of  them  bat  as  their  ^'  dogs.^  Fingo 
costnme,  as  described  by  Mrs  Ward, 
is  rather  onginaJ  than  civilised.  They 
enament  their  heads  with  jackals*  tails, 
estiicfa  plumes,  beads,  wolves'  teeth, 
&C.  Across  thdr  shoulders  is  the  skin 
of  a  beast,  around  their  waist  a  kilt 
of  nuaikey  tails,  and  they  bear  enor- 
mous shields,  on  which  they  some- 
times beat  time  as  on  a  drum.  "  They 
win  Ge  down  on  the  watch  for  hours, 
aad  imitate  the  cries  of  animals  to 
attnct  the  attention  of  the  EaiBrs, 


who  find  themselves  enoomitered  by 
creatures  of  Aeir  own  mould,  instead 
of  the  woH'or  the  jackal,  as  they  ex- 
pected. Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Kaffirs  will  encirde  the 
Fingos,  and  danoe  round  them,  yelling 
frightfnliy—now  roaring  like  a  lion, 
now  hissing  like  a  serpent ;  but  it  ia 
seldom  the  ELaffirs  conquer  the  Fingos, 
naless  the  latter  are  inferior  in  num« 
bers."  Notwithstanding  their  aumki** 
fied  manoeuvres,  tilie  Fingos  havebeea 
found  very  naefoL  Nay,  the  very 
Baahmen,  (the  real  aborigines  of 
South  Africa,)  of  wluoh  diminntiva 
and  miserable  race  spedmens.wero 
recently  exhibited  in  England,  were 
availed  of  as  allies  dniing  the  war— a 
detachment  of  them,  armed  with 
poisoned  acrowa,  aceoaipanyiDg  the 
British  forces.  This  may  appear  rather 
derogatory  to  JKti^  humanity,  but 
aUisfairwhenK8ffiniaretheA)e.  The 
cruelties  of  thesesavages  exceed  belief* 
Mrs  Ward  regales  na  with  a  few  of 
their  barbarous  exploits,  and  detuls 
the  tortures  inflictea  on  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  ieil  into  their  hands.  A 
soldier  ef  the  9l8t  regimeat,  -eaught 
straggling,  was  flayed  alive,  tiie  little 
chil£en  being  |»ennitted,  by  way  <^ 
a  treat,  to  assist  in  tormenting  htm. 
Another  was  burned  to  death.  Wo 
find  no  account  of  quarter  ever  being 
given.  And  Kafilr  impudence  equals 
Kaffir  cruelty.  When  they  found 
themselves  getting  the  worst  of  the 
fight,  after  sustaimag  a  roverse  of  un- 
usual severity,  they  would  «oolly  send 
ambassadors  to  the  British  to  know 
*^  why  war  was  made  .upon  them," 
and  to  request  permission  to  ^*  plant 
then:  com'*  in  peace. 

«  Aflar  the  afihir  at  Fort  Peddie,  Stocky 
a  T'SIambie  cftii«f,  lent  mewengerB  to 
oomplain  of  omr  aUaekt  upon  him,  ^en  he^ 
too,  was  *  sitting  still/  and  only  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  *  watch  his  father  Eno's 
grave  !'  Tery  pathetio  indeed  1  This 
would  loirad  most  pastoral  and  poeticai 
in  Exeter  Hall.  Stock  «af,  no  douht^ 
'aittiageUirbeeide'hifl  father's  grave/ 
hat  kiB  people  were  at  woik,  plimderingy 
hnming,  ratirdering,  tortnring,  and  muti* 
lattag  the  troops  and  ooKmiBls^  ithiUt  ho 


'  Fittgee,  Kaffirs,  and  Hottentoto,  make  nse  of  a  band  or  handkorohief,  drawn  tightly 
mnd  the  body,  to  deaden  the  pain  of  hai^er  ;  as  the  goawini:  agony  of  famine  in- 
eretaes,  the  ligature  is  tightened  accordingly* — Five  Yean  in  Kaffirland^  vol.  i.^ 
p.  102. 
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*  sat  still'  and  appiored.  He  shoiild  hare 
protected  that  saored  spot,  and  kept  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Peddie  clear  of 
jnaraudenu"* 

Mra  Ward  writes  like  a  man.  We 
mean  this  in  no  nnoom^imentaiy 
sense  ;  on  the  contrary.  Her  clear, 
natural,  and  lively  style  has  amascn- 
line  vigour  and  concision ;  her  opinions 
are  bold  and  decided.  To  those  she 
emits  upon  the  subject  of  the  colony 
and  its  prospects,  we  are  inclined  to 
attach  considerable  weight.  Women 
are  keen  observers,  and  Mrs  Ward  is 
evidently  no  ordinary  woman,  but  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  penetration. 
We  more  willingly  rely  on  the  obeer« 
vations  made  duing  her  marches  and 
countermarches,  in  her  equestrian 
rambles  andat  outqnarters,  than  on  the 
croaking  experiences  of  our  friend  the 
aheep-farmer.  A  itfdier*s  daughter 
and  wife — a  life  of  Change,  hardship, 
and  danger,  has  quickened  her  per- 
ceptions and  ripened  her  judgment. 

^  When  I  read  the  miserable  aocoont 
from  Ireland  of  its  past  year's  woe,  and 
the  wretched  prospect  for  tlie  next,  I  long 
to  hear  of  ships  making  their  way  to 
Algoa  Bay,  with  emigrants  from  that 
eoontry.  Some  have  arrived  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  employment  and  pro- 
vision have  been  met  with  at  once.  Under 
another  system,  affording  protection  to  the 
settler,  this  country  will  afford  a  refuge  to 
the  starring  population  of  Ireland.  Well 
might  Sir  Henry  Pottmger  be  struck  with 
the  capabilities  and  resources  of  this  fine 
colony,  as  he  travelled  through  it.  Here 
is  a  vut  and  fertile  space,  comparatively 
free,  at  this  moment,  ftt>m  the  murderous 
heathen.  ...  An  industrious  popu- 
lation, located  in  sections,  would  be  the 
best  protection  for  the  country ;  and  a 
well-organised  militia,  or  police  force, 
might  be  formed  from  those  who  are  likely 
to  die  of  cold  and  famine  at  home.  Until 
such  locations  can  be  established,  more 
troops  will  be  required  ;  the  country  we 
bave  added  to  our  possessions  must  be 
held  by  might,  and  to  do  this,  a  liring 
wall,  bristling  with  arms,  is  necessary. 

**  The  Tillage  of  Bathurst,  in  the  district 
of  Lower  Albany,  may  be  said  to  defend 
itself  to  its  best  ability.  This  pretty 
settlement  has  risen  and  flourished  under 
the  patient  labour  of  emigrauts,  sent 
thither  in  1820,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 


The  labonrer,  the  meehanic,  the  untlniW' 
ing  tradesman,  the  serrant  without  woi 
may  not  only  find  employment,  bnt 
absolutely  wanted  here.  Thefoxmer 
plant  his  three,  and  sometimes  fonr  erops 
of  potatoes  in  Uie  year,  to  say  nothing  o£ 
other  produce,  and  manifold  resources  oC 
gain  and  comfort.  It  is  singular  that, 
whilst  our  fellow  creatures  in  6re&^ 
Britain,  in  1847,  were  suffering  from  the 
failure  of  their  crops,  the  gardens  of  eom, 
pumpkin,  &e.  in  Kafllrlaad,  were  morv 
than  usually  productive. 

''The  miserable  meehanics  ft«m  our 
crowded  mannfiMturing  distriots  m^  here 
earn  six  shillings  a-day  with  ease;  the 
ruined  tradesman  of  England,  with  a  Jail 
^  staring  him  in  the  &ce,  will  meet  a  wel« 
'  come  here,  where  opposition  in  trade  is 
required,  to  promote  industry,  honesty,  stfid 
ciVility;  and  the  youths  of  Ireland,  insteaid 
of  arming  themselTes  for  rebellious  pnr-^ 
poses,  may,  in  this  colony,  serve  their 
Queen  honourably,  by  protecting  their 
fellow  creatures  from  the  aggresaioiifl  of 
the  sayage."  f 

Favourable   and   encouraging  ac- 
counts, contrasting  strongly  wiui  Mr 
Nicholson^s  melancholy  reports  I  That 
^ntleman*s  book,  if  read  and  credited^ 
IS  of  itself  enough  to  stop  emigratioa 
to  the  country  whither  Mrs  Ward 
thus  strongly  advocates  it.    And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
colonial  districts  of  the  Cape  include 
the  lea^t  fertile  and  valuable  portioik 
of  South  Africa.    The  finest  paaturea 
and  most   healthy  tracts  are  held 
by  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  and  Fingos« 
Savages,  experience  teaches  us,  recede 
and  dwindle  on  the  advance  of  the 
white  man.    Increase  the  population 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  due  time 
the  colonists  will  push  their  way. 
But  Mr  Kicholson  stroD|ly  objects  to 
such  increase,  and  holds  it  unwise  and 
impracticable.     We   cannot   repeat^ 
even  in  a  compressed  form,  all  the 
gloomy  statements  of  his  eighth  chap- 
ter, bnt  will  just  glance  at  one  or  two 
of  its  points.     In  the  first  place,  in 
the   country  which,  as   Mrs  Ward 
maintains,  would  receive  "  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Ireland,**  and  be  the 
better  for  their  arrival,  so  long  as  they 
were  willing  to  work,  Mr  Kicholsoa 
can  only  make  room  for  one  thousand 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  emigrants. 


•  Fitt  Yean  in  KaJMand,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
t  /6.,Tol.ii.p.  191-2. 
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Iliis,  he  opines,  *^  wooldbe  ihe  greatest 
nmnber  wno  could  obtain  employment 
floited  to  tlie  capacities  and  habits  of 
decent  labomrinff  people/'  They  are 
to  be  principally  female  honse-ser- 
rants,  cooks,  housemaids,  and  nurses; 
and  with  respect  to  the  few  out-door 
labourers  he  is  disposed  to  admit, 
those,  he  tells  us,  *^  would  succeed 
best  who,  without  having  previously 
followed  any  particular  occupation  so 
closely  as  to  be  almost  unfitted  for  any 
other,  can,  as  the  term  is,  *  turn  their 
hands  to  any  thing.'*'  Married  men, 
in  his  opinion,  should  not  go  n>ut  at 
all.  These  are  certainly  singular 
doctrines,  rather  contrary  to  received 
notions  concerning  emigration,  as  well 
as  to  Mrs  Wanrs  opmions.  As  to 
persons  of  a  superior  dass  going  out 
to  take  farms,  expectine  to  five  upon 
their  produce,  Mr  Nicholson  treats  the 
idea  as  utteriy  viaionaiy  and  chimeri- 
caL  Such  persons  must  possess  an 
independent  income,  in  addition  to 
what  it  may  be  necessary  to  invest  in 
a  farm.  The  question  then  is,  how  do 
tbe  Dutch  manage?  since  the  "late 
resident"  admits  the  superior  success 
and  oontentedness  found  amongst  the 
Boers,  and  which  were  far  more  evi* 
dent  before  the  wefldthiest  and  most 
intelligent  of  them  had  left  the  colony, 
to  seek  at  Fort  Natal  refuge  from 
foolish  legislation,  and  from  the  slave- 
emancipating  absurdities  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists. May  not  an  answer  be 
found  in  the  following  extract? — " It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  British  popu- 
lation is  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
a  colonial  Dutch  one;  but  then  the 
latter  has,  by  long  experience,  *been 
taught  to  modaraU  hcpea  and  neceS" 
witiu  within  a  compass  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  go-a-head  notions  of  the 
present  race  of  Englishmen  <tf  all 
classes  of  society.''^  Of  course  if  "  fast 
men"  go  out  to  settle  at  the  Cape, 
With  Captain  Harris's  book  of  South 
African  sports  and  a  case  of  rifles  and 
fowling-pieces  for  chief  baggage,  and 
with  expectations  of  finding  in  the 
bush  grand-pianos  for  their  wives, 
and  rocking-horses  for  their  first-bom, 
they  are  likely  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
contented on  discovering  hara  work 
and  many  privations  to  be  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life  in  a  new  coan- 


try.  But  Mr  Nicholson  is  evidently 
not  one  of  those  easily-pleased  persons,, 
who  put  up  with  present  disagreeables 
in  hopes  of  a  more  prosperous  future. 
To  be  sure,  he  demes  the  possibility 
of  any  amount  of  energy,  knowledge, 
and  industry  procuring  the  emigrant 
a  settled  and  comfortable  position. 
"  When  all  this  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended in  an  often  vidn  efibrt  to  pre- 
vent loss,  or  to  overcome  difficultiest 
the  control  of  whidi  will  only  have  a 
conservative,  and  not  a  progressive 
effect  on  the  settler's  cucumstanoes, 
its  constant  exercise  soon  sickens, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  despaif 
and  misery."  We  should  put  more 
faith  in  these  deplorable  accounts,  were 
they  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
other  writers  on  the  subject;  but  we 
know  of  none  who  partake  Mr  Nichol- 
son's dismal  views,  at  least  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent.  And  his 
whole  book  breathes  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  depreciation  that  makes 
us  regard  it  with  distrust,  as  the 
splenetic  effusion  of  a  man  soared  by 
ill  success.  With  him,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  all  is  barren ;  or,  if  excep- 
tionid  fertility  here  and  there  prevaifa, 
it  is  neutralised  by  an  accumulation 
of  evils. 

^  The  farmer  is,  in  this  country,  al- 
ways checkmated,  as  it  were,  by  tbe 
natural  order  of  things  :  Inxnriant-look- 
ing  pastnrage  is  of  poisonous  quality,  and 
the  more  wholesome  kinds  scanty  in 
quantity,  and  liable  to  be  fatally  dimi- 
nished by  dry  seasons.  Crops  of  com 
and  all  kinds  of  yegetables  grow  most 
abundantly,  and  are  ouUiTated  at  but 
little  expense,  in  most  parts  of  Albany  ; 
ftrequent  and  heavy  losses  in  wheat  crops, 
however,  may  be  expected  from  the 
*  rust,'  and  less  frequent  and  more  partial 
destruction  from  the  attacks  of  locusts. 
When  a  large  general  yield  of  graini 
occurs,  it  must  he  sold  at  a  very  low 
figure,  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving it  for  better  prices,  for  want  of 
granaries  and  bams,  which  would  be  too 
expensive  to  erect,  and  would,  after  all, 
but  ineffectually  guarantee  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  numerous  animals  and 
insects  which  swarm  in  this  climate.  If 
sold  for  a  good  price  in  such  a  season,  to- 
persons  inhabiting  other  districts  where 
the  crops  may  have  failed,  the  expenses 
of  transport  would  form  a  serious  item 
of  deduction  from  the  general  profit."  * 


•  The  Caps  and  Us  CotonUU,  p.  114, 
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May  we  be  a  breakfast  for  hippo- 
potaai,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
pleaaiiig  George  Nicholson,  janivr, 
Esq.  J  Hero  is  a  catatogue  of  calami* 
tias  1  How  he  baffles  the  nnfortonate 
settler  at  every  tucn  with  some  £nesh 
aad  ineyitable  disaster!  When  grass 
abounds,  it  is  poisoBons,  and,  when 
wholesome,  there  is  none  of  it !  The 
rost  and  the  locnst  conspire  to  destroy 
the  wheat:  when  it  escapes  both,  it 
nanst  be  soid  lor  next  to  nothing,  be- 
canae  it  is  not  woith  while  building 
bams  to  store  it.  And  if  a  Cape 
farmer  were  extravagant  enough  to 
build  a  granary,  insects  and  animals 
would  empty  it  for  him  1  Inseots, 
animals,  and  repttles  oertainiy  are  the 
^arseof  the  country — certain  desorip- 
tions  of  them,  at  least.  Snakes  are 
very  abundant,  and  nearly  all  deadly 
in  theur  Into.  In  the  fertile  district  of 
Zweliendam  th^  abound,  and  fre- 
quently occasion  severe  loss  by  biting 
tiie  ^eep.  Amongst  the  blasts  of 
prey,  lions  are  getting  thinned  by  the 
guns  of  Boers,  settlers,  and  Eng^l^ 
'Offioere ;  the  jackals  and  hyenas  ara 
<M>wardly  creatures,  and  fly  from  man, 
but  play  the  mischief  with  (he  flocks. 
The  rhittooeros  is  an  ugly  customer 
when  provoked,  bat  far  less  so  than 
he  would  be  were  his  sight  better, 
■and  his  difficulty  in  turning  his  at^ 
<Gavcass  less.  The  lumbering  hippo- 
potamus  abounds  in  most  of  the 
«vera,  and  is  i^ot  from  the  banks  by 
huntsmen  hidden  amongst  Ae  bushes^ 
he  is  sometimes  also  t&ea  in  pitfalls, 
with  a  sharp  stakQ  at  the  bottom, 
wliich  impales  any  unfortunate  animal 
<shancing  to  fall  in.  His  teeth  are 
more  valuable  than  elephant  ivory, 
■and  his  flesh — especially  the  &!;, 
which,  when  salted,  eats  like  bacon — 
is  gveatly  esteemed  by  both  oolonists 
and  natives.  The  phuns  are  in  some 
places  infested  by  colonies  of  emaH 
■animals,  rather  larger  than  the  aquir- 
rd,  and  obnoxious  to  the  horseman, 
*^  who  form  a  kind  of  warren  in  the 
softer  and  more  sandy  portions  of  the 
plain,  whkh  break  in  with  the  horse, 
sskd  bury  him  up  to  his  shoulders  in 
the  dost  and  rubbish,  amongst  which 
the  rider  is  pretty  sure  of  i&ndinghimr- 
^elf 'On  his  back."  Bat  if  daageroua 
t)ea8ts  «Dd  tnraUesome  Termin  ava 


too  plentifid  in  the  coleiiy,  tfab  an* 
■ayanoe  is  compeasatod  by  an  extim* 
ordinary  abundance  -of  nsefnl    and 
profitable  animala     NumeroasTaiie* 
ties  of  the  stag  and  antelope  overran, 
the  plains.    Jir  Nichalaoa*  whom  vre 
sospect  of  a  more  decided  predilection 
for  the  sportsman's  donble-bairel  than, 
for  the  crook  and  tar-baml  of   tlia 
sheep^armer,  speaks  in  the  bigliest 
terms  of  field-sports  at  the  Cape,  al* 
though  faithM  to  his  isystsm  of  flying 
off  from  a  subject  almost  as  soon  as  ha 
touches  upon  it,  he  gives  few  details, 
hinting  diffidence  in  amnroaching  that 
Bubfect  after  Harris's  faaMms  book. 
The  little  he  does  aay  inproapea  u 
with  the  idea  of  a  a^oaoos  supply  of 
reniaon  and  oilher  cmaice  meata.     Wa 
read  of  twenty  thoaiand  antelopes  in 
sight  at  one  time ;  of  a  odaam  of 
sprtng-backs  <a  variety  of  the  aama 
family)  fifkesn  miles  in  lengl^  and  so 
closely  padDBd,  that  nine  IbII  at  ona 
discharge  from  a  lai^e  gun.     Tba 
extensive   forest   of   the  Zit&ama^ 
which  fliqiplies  the  colony  with  tkn* 
her,  abounds  m  bnffida,  boar,  and 
antelope,   in  pheasants,  paitridges, 
and  gmnea-fowL    The  Jma  sports- 
man, not  wedded  to  the  pleaauios  <£ 
a  city,  will  find  abnadimt  pastime 
and  vecraatiQn  in  so  gamy  a  iaad  as 
this;  and,  when  wearied  by  the  mono* 
tonous  occupationa  of  insfivm,  may, 
almost  without  losing  ai^  of  bsews- 
ing  tends  and  drowsy  Bottentots, 
pleasantly  begnifte  an  hour  by  stalk* 
inga^bleabok"ofci]<clBigaboBterd — 
tiie  latter  process  conaistmg  in  nding 
roond  the  hards  inlaige  but  decfeasinf 
cisdea,  wMdi  erohrtton,  if  akilfiiHy 
peitemed,  oaaaes  them  to  lie  dose 
till  the  horn  walks  timm  vp.    Sodi 
is  the  maaosavte  aivoeatedMd  prac-» 
tised  by  lir  Kicholsoa,  who,  hvring 
at  last  left  off  grambJiag,  and  begna 
to  be  aonsk^f,  pvematnndy  okMes  his 
very  brief  volume,  as  if  afraid  of 
writing  himself  into  good  humonr  on 
his  favonrite  sulject  of  aportiiig,  and 
of  retracting  aome  partson  of  his  pre- 
viens  depredatioa  of  aa>kH^r  which, 
with  due  deference  for  his  opiniom 
and  verdict,  we  peraist  in  oonsidering 
a  land  of  gnat  premise  to  tragal, 
hasdyi  and  mdnslrisaB 
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Imstfttimg  off  ike  next  morniiig,  the 
Boots,  wfaooe  heart  I  had  won  by  an 
extra  eizpenoe  forcaMing  me  betimes, 
geed-^iBtaredly  informed  me  tibat  I 
■Igfat  8»ve  «  mile  of  the  joaxaey^ 
aad  have  a  reiy  pleasant  walk  inlo 
«e  bargain,  if  I  took  the  footpath 
thvoagfa  a  gentleman's  park,  tiie  lodge 
ef  vbidi  I  should  aee  abofat  seven 
miles  from  the  town. 

*^  Ajidthe  groonds  are  showed  too," 
the  Boets,  ^^  if  so  be  y^n  has  a 
vdnd  to  eUy  and  see  '«m.  But  don*t 
jon  go  to  the  gardener,  he'll  want  half- 
a-crown ;  IheieVB  an  old  'oman  at  the 
lodge,  who  will  show  yon  all  that's 
iroitk  seeing, — libe  ^ralks  and  the  big 
cascade — for  a  tnay .  Yon  may  make 
nse  o'  my  name,*'  he  added  proudly, 
*"  Bob,  boots  at  the  lion.  £Uiebea 
Aamit  o'  mine,  and  she  minds  ibem 
that  oome  from  me  peitiMeriy." 

Kol  dsabting  that  the  purest  phi- 
laBthrofiy  aotnated  these  oounseis,  I 
thawed  mj  Aockheaded  fnead,  and 
aehad  cantosBfy  to  whom  the  paik 
Meofed? 

*^To  Mastor 'Dreraaion,  the  gaeat 
paiiiamsBtman,'^  aiwwered  the  Boots. 

i  Asok  my  bead,  aorprised,  every 
re  and  moie,  to  &id  ho w  Tory 
IMe«srewaainit. 

Ib^  takes  fa  the  Moderate  MmCt 
at  the  Lamb ;  and  they  say 
ia  the  tap  there  that  he's  oae  of  tiie 
cle»eie»l  chaps  in  the  House  o^  0«m- 
nsoos,'^  eontMed  the  Boots  in  a  con* 
iderthd  whnper.  ''  But  we  tates  hi 
the  Bmfie'*  TkmderhoH^  the  Lion, 
and  w«  kaowB  better  this  Muster 
Treraniott :  be  Is  but  a  trimmer, — tebSl 
and  ^valer^ — no  Aerator, — ^aot  the 
ti^  eoft,— yoa  naderstaad  ?  ** 

Pertecdy  satisfied  that  I  nnderstood 
Bodnag  about  It,  I  smiled,  and  said, 
^*0h  yes;^  and,  slipping  on  my  knap^ 
tack,  eommoiced  my  adventores  ; 
tiM  Boots  bawURg  after  me,  ^'  Mind, 
nr.yoa  teBs  Aannt  I  sent  yon  1  ** 

Ibe  town  was  only  langnicDy  pat* 
fisg^Rlh  symptoms  of  retaining  life, 
ssIstoedetla-OTgh  the  streets^,  a  psle 
Mly  nawboleBoiBe  look  an  thetee 


«« 


of  the  siothftd  Pbobas  had  sneceed* 
ed  the  feverish  hectic  of  the  i>ast 
night;  tiie  artisans  whom  I  met 
glided  past  me,  haggard  and  dejected; 
a  few  early  shops  were  alone  open ; 
one  or  two  drnnken  men,  emerging 
from  the  hmes,  sallied  honewjurd  with 
broken  fnpes  in  then:  mouths;  the 
l»lls  stuck  on  the  walla,  with  largo 
cajHtals,  calling  attention  to  ^^Best 
frmily  teas  at  48.  a-tt). ; "  *^  the  arrival 
efMrSloman's  caravan  of  wildbeasts," 
and  Dr  Do'oms  ^^  Faraoelsian  Pills  of 
Imsnortaiity,"  atued  ont  duU  and 
nndieering  from  the  walls  of  tenaat- 
less  dilapidated  houses  in  that  chill 
sunrise  which  fsTOOfs  no  illuaioa.  I 
was  ^ad  when  I  had  left  the  town 
bdnnd  me,  and  saw  the  reapers  in 
the  c(»7i-fields,  and  heaid  the  chirp  oC 
tlie  birds.  I  arrired  at  the  lodge  of 
which  the  Boots  had  spoken :  aprettj 
rustic  bnUdiag  half  conoealed  by  a 
belt  of  plantations,  with  two  largo 
iron  gates  for  the  owner's  friends,  and 
a  snudl  torn-stile  for  the  public,  whO| 
by  Bome  strange  neglect  on  his  part, 
or  sad  wantwof  interest  with  the  Beigh<» 
bearing  magistrateB,  had  still  pre* 
senred  a  right  to  cross  the  rich  man's 
dcHnains,  and  look  on  his  grandeur, 
limited  to  oom|diaiiQe  with  a  reason* 
able  vequest  mildly  stated  on  tho 
Botiee-board,  "to  keep  to  tiie  paths." 
As  it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock,  I  had 
plenty  of  time  before  me  to  see  tho 
grounds,  and,  profiting  by  the  eoono* 
mioal  hmt  of  the  Boots,  I  entered  tha 
lodge,  and  iaqaned  for  the  ohi  lady 
who  was  ^annt  to  Mr  Bob.  A  young 
(woman,  who  was  busied  in  {M'^aring 
breakfiiat,  nodded  with  gseat  loivility 
to  fliis  ^re^fuest,  and  hastening  to  a 
handle  of  ckothes  whioh  I  then  per* 
oeiv^d  In  thecomer,  shecried,  "Grand«- 
molbor,  here's  a  gentLeman  ioaee  tho 
casesde." 

The  bundle  of  clothes  ti^n  turned 
foand,  and  exhibited  a  human  coon* 
tenanee,  which  lighted  up  with  )p^a£ 
intelligenoe  as  the  ^raad-dangfater, 
taming  to  me,  «aid  wSfih  simplictty 
— "  She's  old,  honest  cretuc,  bnt  shjj 
stall  likes  to  earn  a  aixponce,  ^ir 
and  taking  a  crutch-staffia 
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while  her  grand-daughter  pat  a  neat 
bonnet  on  her  head,  this  indnstrious 
gent;lewoman  sallied  oat  at  a  pace 
which  sarprised  me. 

I  attempted  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  my  goide ;  bat  she  did  not 
fieem  much  inclined  to  be  sociable,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  glades  and  groves 
which  now  spread  before  my  eyes  re* 
conciled  me  to  silence. 

I  have  seen  many  fine  places  since 
then,  bat  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
Been  a  landscape  more  beantiful  in  its 
pecaliar  English  character  than  that 
which  I  now  gazed  on.  It  had  none 
of  the  feudal  characteristics  of  ancient 
parks,  with  giant  oaks,  fantastic  pol- 
lards, glens  covered  with  fern,  and 
deer  grouped  upon  the  slopes ;  on  the 
contraiy,  in  spite  of  some  fine  trees, 
chiefly  beech,  the  impression  conveyed 
was  that  it  was  a  new  place — a  made 
place.  You  might  see  ridges  on  the 
lawns  which  showed  where  hedges 
had  been  removed;  the  pastures  were 
parcelled  out  in  divisions  by  new 
wire-fences;  young  plantations,  plan- 
ned with  exquisite  taste,  but  without 
the  venerable  formality  of  avenues 
and  quincunxes,  by  which  you  know 
the  parks  that  date  from  Elizabeth 
and  James,  diversified  the  rich  extent 
of  verdure ;  instead  of  deer,  were 
short-homed  cattle  of  the  finest  breed — 
Bheep  that  would  have  won  the  prize 
'  at  an  agricultural  show.  Everywhere 
there  was  the  evidence  of  improve- 
ment — energy-— capital ;  but  capital 
clearly  not  employed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  return.  The  ornamental 
was  too  conspicuously  predominant 
amidst  the  lucrative,  not  to  say  elo- 
quently—" The  owner  is  wilUng  to 
make  the  most  of  his  land,  but  not  the 
most  of  his  money:^ 

But  the  old  woman^s  eagerness  to 
earn  sixpence  had  impressed  me  un- 
favourably as  to  the  character  of  the 
master.  "  Here,"  thought  I,  "  are  all 
the  signs  of  riches ;  and  yet  thispoor  old 
woman,  living  on  the  very  threshold 
of  opulence,  is  in  want  of  a  sixpence." 

These  surmises,  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  I  piqued  myself  on  my  pene- 
tration, were  strengthened  into  con- 
victions by  the  few  sentences  which  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  eliciting  from  the 
old  woman. 

"Mr  Trevanlon  must  be  a  rich 
man,"  said  I. 


"  O  ay,  rich  eno*  1"  grombled  mj 
guide. 

"And,"  said  I,  surveying  the  ex- 
tent of  shrubbery  or  dressed  fironnd 
through  which  our  way  wound,  now- 
emerging  into  lawns  and  glades,  now 
beltea  by  rare  garden  trees,  now  (as 
every  inequality  of  the  ground  was 
turned  to  advantage  in  the  landscape) 
sinkhig  into  the  dell,  now  dimbing  up 
the  slopes,  and  now  confining  the 
view  to  some  object  of  graceful  art  or 
enchanting  nature  : — "  And,"  sud  I, 
"  he  must  employ  many  hands  hero-^ 
plenty  of  work,  eh  1" 

"  Ay,  ay — I  don't  say  that  he  don't 
find  work  for  those  who  want  it.  Bat 
it  aint  the  same  place  it  wor  in  my 
day." 

"  You  remember  it  in  other  hands, 
then?" 

"  Ay,  ay  I  When  the  Hogtons  had  ii, 
honest  folk  I  My  goodman  was  the 
gardener — none  of  these  set-np  fine 
gentlemen  who  can't  put  hand  to  a 
spade." 

Poor  faithful  old  woman ! 

I  began  to  hate  the  nnknown  pro- 
prietor. Here  clearly  was  some  mosh- 
room  usurper  who  had  bought  out  the 
old  simple  hospitable  family,  n^lected 
its  ancient  servants,  left  them  to  earn 
tizzies  by  showing  waterfalls,  and  in- 
sulted their  eyes  by  his  selfish  wealth. 

"  There's  the  water,  all  sptTt — it 
wam't  so  in  my  day,"  said  the  goide, 

A  rivulet,  whose  murmur  I  had  long 
heard,  now  stole  suddenly  Into  view, 
and  gave  to  the  scene  the  crowning 
charm.  As,  relapsing  into  silence,  we 
tracked  its  silvan  course,  nnder  dip- 

ging  chestnuts  and  shady  limes — the 
ouse  itself  emerged  on  the  opposite 
side— a  modem  building,  of  white 
stone,  with  the  noblest  Gorinthiaii 
portico  I  ever  saw  in  this  country. 

"  A  fine  house,  indeed,"  said  I. 
"  Is  Mr  Trevanion  here  much  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay — ^I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  goes  away  altogether,  but  it  aint  as 
it  wor  in  my  day,  when  the  Hogtons 
lived  here  M  the  year  round  in  their 
warm  house,  not  that  one." 

Good  old  woman,  and  these  poor 
banished  Hogtons  I  thought  I :  hate* 
ful  parvenu!  I  was  pleased  when 
a  curve  in  the  shrubberies  shut  out  the 
house  fi^m  view,  though  in  reality 
bringing  us  nearer  to  it.  And  the 
boasted  cascade,  whose  roar  I  had 
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lieard  for  some  moments,  came  in 
Bigbt. 

Amidst  the  A]ps,  such  a  waterfall 
wonld  have  been  insignificant,  but  con- 
trasting ground  hl^j  dressed,  with 
no  other  bold  features,  its  effect  was 
striking,  and  eyen  grand.  The  banks 
were  here  narrowed  and  compressed ; 
rocks,  partly  natural,  partly  no  doubt 
artificial,  gare  a  rough  aspect  to  the 
maran ;  and  the  cascade  fell  from  a 
considerable  height  into  rapid  waters, 
which  my  guide  mumbled  out  were 
^  mortal  deep/' 

^^  There  wor  a  madman  leapt  over 
where  you  be  standing/'  said  the  old 
woman,  ^^  two  years  ago  last  June." 

^^A  madman  I  why,"  said  I,  ob- 
serving, with  an  eye  practised  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Hellenic  Institute, 
the  narrow  space  of  the  banks  oyer 
the  gulf  which  yelled  the  falls— "Why, 
my  good  lady,  it  need  not  be  a  mad- 
man to  perform  that  leap." 

And  so  saying,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  impulses  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ascribe  to  the  noble  quality 
of  courage,  I  drew  back  a  few  steps, 
and  cleaned  the  abyss.  But  when, 
from  the  other  side,  I  looked  back  at 
what  I  had  done,  and  saw  that  failure 
had  been  death,  a  sickness  came  over 
me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would  not  haye 
re-leapcd  the  gulf  to  have  become  lord 
of  the  domain. . 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  back  ? " 
said  I,  in  a  forlorn  yoice,  to  the  old 
woman,  who  stood  staring  at  me  on 
the  other  side — "  Ah,  I  see  there  is  a 
bridge  below." 

"But  yon  can't  go  oyer  the  bridge ; 
there's  a  gate  on  it ;  master  keeps  the 
key  himself.  You  are  in  the  private 
vronnds  now.  Dear — dear  I  the 
Squire  wonld  be  so  angry  if  he  knew. 
Ton  must  go  back ;  and  they'll  see 
you  firom  the  house !  Dear  me  I  dear 
—dear !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  you 
leap  back  agin?" 

Moved  by  these  piteous  exclama- 
tions, and  not  wishing  to  subject  the 
poor  old  lady  to  the  wrath  of  a  mas* 
ter,  evidently  an  unfeeling  tyrant,  I 
lesolved  to  pluck  up  courage  and  re- 
leap  the  dangerous  abyss. 

"Ohyes— neyerfear,"saidl,  there- 
fyte.  "  What's  been  done  once  ought 
to  be  done  twice,  if  needful.  Just  get 
out  of  my  way,  will  you  ?  " 

And  1  receded  several  paces  over  a 


ground  much  too  rough  to  favour  my 
run  for  a  spring.  But  my  heart 
knocked  against  my  ribs.  I  felt  that 
impulse  can  do  wonders  where  prepa- 
ration fails. 

"  Tou  had  best  be  quick  then,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

Horrid  old  woman  I  I  began  to 
esteem  her  less.  I  set  my  teeth,  and 
was  about  to  rush  on,  when  a  voice 
close  beside  me  said — 

"  Stay,  young  man ;  I  will  let  you 
through  the  gate." 

I  turned  round  sharply,  and  saw 
close  by  my  side,  in  great  wonder  that 
I  had  not  seen  him  before,  a  man, 
whose  homely  (but  not  working) 
dress  seemed  to  intimate  his  station 
as  that  of  the  head-gardener,  of  whom 
my  guide  had  spoken.  He  was  seated 
on  a  stone  under  a  chestQut-tree,  with 
an  ugly  cur  at  his  feet,  who  snarled  at 
me  as  I  turned. 

"  Thank  you,  my  man  I"  said  I  joy- 
fully. "  I  confess  frankly  that  I  was 
very  much  afraid  of  that  leap." 

"  Ho  1  Yet  you  said  what  can  be 
done  once  can  be  done  twice." 

"  I  did  not  say  it  couid  be  done,  but 
auoht  to  be  done." 

"  Humph!  that's  better  put." 

Here  the  man  rose — the  dog  came 
and  smelt  my.  legs ;  and  then,  as  if 
satisfied  with  my  respectability,  wag- 
ged the  stump  of  his  tail. 

I  looked  across  the  waterfall  for  the  ^ 
old  woman,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw 
her  hobbling  back  as  fast  as  she  could. 

"  Ah !"  said  I  laughing,  "  the  poor 
old  thing  is  afraid  you'll  tell  her  mas- 
ter— for  you're  the  head-gardener,  I 
suppose?  But  I'm  the  only  person  to 
blame.  Pray  say  that,  if  you  mention 
the  circumstance  at  all ;"  and  I  drew 
out  half-a- crown,  which  I  proffered  to 
my  new  conductor. 

He  put  back  the  money  with  a  low 
"  Humph  I— not  amiss.''  Then,  in  a 
louder  voice,  "  No  occasion  to  bribe 
me,  young  man ;  I  saw  it  all." 

"  I  fear  your  master  is  rather  hard 
to  the  poor  Hogtons'  old  servants." 

"  Is  he  ?  Oh  I  humph — ^my  master. 
Mr  Trevanion  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  people  say  so. 
This  is  the  way,"  and  he  led  me  down 
a  little  glen  away  from  the  faU. 

Every  body  must  have  observed, 
that  after  he  has  incurred  or  escaped 
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foUy— he  is  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
excitement.  So  it  was  with  me;.  I 
talked  to  t^  ^wdener  h  cmtr  oHvewt^ 
as  the  French  say :  and  I  did  noi 
Qbserve  tlmA  hi»  short  monosyllables 
in  rejoinder  all  served  to  draw  out 
my  little  history— my  joanwyy  its 
dmtination ;  my  8choc4ing  nnder  Dr 
Herman,  and  my  father^s  great  book« 
I  was  only  made  somewhat  suddenly 
aware  of  the  familiarity  that  had 
spmng  np  between  ns,  when,  joat  as, 
having  perfonned  a  dreoitons  meam- 
der,  we  regained  the  stream  and 
atood  before  an  iron  gate,  set  in  an 
flich  of  Fockrworic,  my  companion  sold 
simply —  M  And  yonr  name,  yonng 
gentleman?  What's  yoor  name?  " 

I  hesitated  a  n»>ment ;  bat  haying 
heard  that  such  eonnnonieationa  were 
naoaliy  made  by  the  yisitorB  of  show 
places,  I  answered — *'■  Oh  I  a  very 
TeneraMe  one,  if  yonr  master  is  what 
they  call  a  biblionianiac — ^Gaxton." 

^^  Caxtonl"  cried  the  gardener 
with  some  Tivadty.  *^  There  is  a 
Cnmberiand  family  of  that  name — ^^ 

^*  That's  mine  ;  and  my  Uncle 
Boland  is  the  head  of  that  family." 

"  And  yon  are  the  son  of  Angnstme 
€axton  ?'' 

^*  I  am ;  yon  have  heard  of  my  dear 
father,  then?" 

"  We  will  notpasBby  thegatenoir. 
*  Follow  mcH-thiB  way; "  and  my  guide, 
turning  abruptly  round,  strode  up  a 
narrow  path,  and  the  hense  stood  a 
hundred  yards  before  me  ere  I  had 
recovered  my  surprise. 

^^  Fardon  me,"  said  I ;  ^^  but  where 
are  we  going,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"-  Good  iHend— good  friend  1  Well 
said,  sir.  Ton  are  gomg  amongst 
good  Mends.  I  was  at  college  widi 
your  father.  I  loved  him  well,  i 
knew  a  little  ef  your  mnde  too.  My 
name  is  Trevaaion." 

Blind  young  fool  that  I  was  I  The 
moment  my  guide  told  his  name,  I  was 
struck  with  amaaement  at  my  unac- 
countable mistake.  The  small,  insig- 
nificant figure  took  iustant  dignity; 
the  homely  dress,  of  rough,  darkbroad- 
cloth,  was  the  natural  and  becoming 
deshabille  of  a  country  gentleman  in 
his  own  demesnes.  Even  the  ugly 
cur  became  a  Scotch  teirier  of  the 
varest  breed. 
Vy  gnide  smiled  good-naturedly  at 


my  stnpoi:;  and  pattinit  in«  on  tiie' 
shoulder,  said — 

^^  It  is  the  gardener  yen  nut  apo- 
logise to,  not  me.  He  ia  aveiy  hand^ 
some  fellow,  six  feel  high." 

I  had.  not  found  my  tbngne  before 
we  had  ascended  a  broad  flight  of 
ataim  nnder  the  portico;  poMod  a 
apacioos  hidl,  adorned  with  statne» 
and  fragrant  with  large  orangey-trees  ; 
and,  entering  a  small  room,  hnni^  with 
pictures,  inwhioh  were  arraaged  ali 
the  apptiances  for  breakfast,  my  eom- 
panion  said  to  a  lady,  who  rase 
from  behind  the  tea-«m,  '^  My  dear 
EUinor— I  introduce  to  yon  the  aon  of 
OUT  old  friend  Augustine  Caxton. 
Make  him  stay  with  as  ae  kMig  as  he 
can.  Young  gentiemaa,  in  Liady 
EUinor  Trevanion  thmk  that  yea  sea 
one  whom  yo«  ought  to  know  well-— 
fjEunily  friendships  should  denffflmi  " 

^  My  host"  said  tiiese  laat  words 
in  an  imposing  tone,  and  then  povnoed 
en  a  letter-bag  en  the  table*  drew 
forth  an  immense  heap  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  tluvw  htoadf  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  seemed  perfeetly  Ibr- 
getfol  of  ray  existence. 

The  lady  stood  a  momeat  iarraate 
surprise,  and  I  saw  that  she;  ehanged 
colour,  from  pale  to  red,  and  red  to 
pale,  before  she  came  forward  wilfa  tiie 
enchantiag  grace  of  unafltected  kind- 
ness, took  me  by  the  hand«  drew  me 
to  a  seat  next  to*  her  own,  and  asked 
so  cordially  after  my  father,  my  nnele, 
my  whole  fomily,  that  in  five  moratea 
I  felt  myself  at  home.  LadylSUiaar 
listened  with  a  smile  (tiiongh  with 
moistened  eyes,  wliich  she  wiped  every 
now  and  then)  to  my  naiM  details.  At 
length  she  said— 

"'  Have  you  never  heasdyonr  frdher 
speak  of  me-— I  mean  of  ub-^  tiie 
Trevanioiis  ?" 

''  Never,"  said  I  blnn% ;  "^  and 
tliat  would  puzale  me,  only  my  dear 
father,  you  know,  is  not  a  great 
talker." 

^  Indeed  I  He  was  very  ammoted 
when  I  knew  him;,"  said  Lady  E^linor, 
and  she  turned  her  head  and  nghed. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  a 
yonng  lady,  so  fresh,  so  bloomhig,  so 
lovely,  that  every  other  thought  va- 
nished oat  of  my  head  at  once.  She 
came  in  singing,  as  gay  asabM,  and 
seeming  to  my  adoring  sight  fnite  as 
natbe  to^te  skias. 
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"^  FaBiiy,"  odd  IMyr  BHiaor, 
^  shake  baMB  with  Mr  Caxton,  the 
8(m  of  one  wfaont  Ihave  not  seen  since 
I  was  littie  olderthan  jos,  but  whom  I 
Temember  as  if  it  were  InA  jesteniay.** 

Miss  Faanj  blushed  asid  saoaled, 
end  held  ent  her  heiid  witfi  an  easy 
frankness  which  I  in  Tain  eadeavoiired 
to  imitate.  Boring-  breakfast^  Mr 
TreTankm  coatuuwd  taxead  his  letters 
and  glance  over  tte  papers,  witii  aa 
eccaaonal  ejacidation  of  '^  Pish  I" 
^^^  Stnffr"— between  die  intervals  m 
which  he  medianieaU^r  swallowed  In 
tea,  or  some  small  Bonds  ef  dry 
toast.  Then  nsing  with  the  sadden- 
nesB  which  characterised  Ms  mov^ 
mentSf  he  stood  en  his  hearth  for  a 
few  moments  buried  in  thonght ;  and 
now  that  a  large  brimmed  hat  was 
leraoved  ftom  his  beow,  and  the 
abrqitBesBof  his  fint  morement,  with 
the  sedateness  ef  his  after  poose,  ar- 
lested  my  eorions  attention,  I  was 
more  than  eves  ariiamed  of  my  mis- 
take, it  was  a  careswom^  eager,  and 
yet  mnsng  conntenancOy  hollow-eyed, 
aad  with  deep  lines ;  bat  it  was  one  of 
those  faces  which  take  dignity  and 
lefinenient  ftonk  that  mental  cnltiTa^ 
lion  whieh  distiagnishes  the  tme  aris- 
toerat,  vis.,  tiie  faighiy  edncated, 
acntely  iateffigent  man.  Very  hand* 
some  might  that  face  have  been  in 
yon^  ibr  the  features,  though  smaU, 
were  exqoisitetf  defined;  the  brow,, 
partially  bald,  was  noMar  and  mas- 
fiiye,  and  there  was  almost  feminine 
delicacy  m  the  corye  of  the  lip. 
The  whole  expression  of  the  &ce 
was  commanding  bat  sad.  Often, 
as  my  experienee  of  life  increased, 
hare  I  thought  to  traoe  npon  tiiat 
expresrire  rlsage  the  history  of  en^ - 
getiG  ambition  omsbed  by  a  fiiatidioas 
phflosophy  and  a  scrnpnloiis  con- 
sdenee ;  bat  then  sU  that  I  conld  see 
was  a  Tagne,  dissatisfied  melancholy, 
whidi  dejected  me  I  knew  not  why. 

Presently  he  retnmed  to  the  table, 
collected  his  Icttsns,  moved  fsiowly 
towards  the  door,  and  vaairiied. 

Hia  wife's  eyes  followed  him  ten- 
derly. Those  eyes  reminded  me  of 
my  mother's,  as,  I  yerily  belieye,  did 
ai  eyes  that  expressed  affisction*  I 
crept  nearer  to  her,  and  longed  tO' 
pr^  the  white  hand  l&at  lay  so  list-^ 
less  before  me. 

^'  Will  yon.  walkout  wiUi  ns  ?*'  said 


Miss  Trevanion,  tnmiiig  te  me.  I 
bowed,  and  in  a  few  miantes  I  found 
myself  alone.  While  the  ladies  left 
me,  ibr  their  shawls  and  bonnets,  I  took 
np  the  newspapers  which  Mr  IVeyan- 
ion  had  thrown  on  the  table^  by  way  of 
something  to  do.  My  eye  was  canght 
by  his  own  name ;  it  oecnrred  often, 
and  in  all  &e  papers.  There  was 
contemptaons  abase  in  one,  hl^ 
enlogy  in  another ;  bat  one  passage, 
in  a  journal  that  seemed  to  ahn  at 
impartiality,  struck  me  so  mich  as 
to  remain  in  my  memory ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  still  qoote  the  sense; 
tiiough  sot  the  exact  words.  The 
paragraph  ran  somewhat  l^ns : — 

^^  In  the  present  state  of  parties, 
our  contemporaries  have  not  unnata- 
rally  deyot^  mnch  space  to  the  daims 
or  dnnerits  of  Mr  Trevanion.  It  is 
a  name  that  stands  anquestionably 
high  in  the  House  of  CoHunona ;  but, 
as  xmquestionably,  it  commands  litde 
sympathy  in  the  country.  Mr  Tre- 
vanion is  essentiaBy  and  enq>hatL- 
cally  a  member  ofparUismmt,  He  is 
a  close  and  rea^  debater ;  he  is  an 
admirabiB  ciiahman  in  committees. 
Though  neyer  in  office,  his  long  ex- 
perience of  pidulk  fife,  his  gratuitous 
attention  to  public  business,  have 
ranked  hhn  high  among  those  prac- 
tical politicians  ih)m  whom  ministers 
are  selected.  A  man  of  spotless 
character  and  excellent  intentk>n8^  no 
doubt,  he  must  be  considered ;  and  in 
him  any  cabinet  would  gain  an  hon* 
est  and  a  usefhl  member.  There 
ends  all  we  can  say  in  his  praise. 
As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  which  engage  the  popu** 
lar  sympathies.  He  has  the  ear  of 
the  House,  not  the  heart  of  liie 
country.  An  oracle  on  subjects  of 
mere  business,  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  policy  he  is  comparatiyely  a 
failure.  He  neyer  embraces  any 
party  heartily  ;  he  neyer  espouses 
any  question  as  if  wholly  in  earnest. 
The  moderation  on  which  be  is  said 
to  pique  himself,  often  exhibits  itself 
in  fhstidious  crotchets,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  philosophical  origmality  of 
candour,  which  has^  long  obtaihed 
him  the  reputation  of  a  trimmer 
with  his  enemies.  Such  a  man  cir- 
cumstances may  throw  into  tempo- 
rary power;  but  can  he  command 
lasting  infiuence  ?     No  :    let  Mr 
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Treranioti  remain  in  what  natnre 
and  position  assign  as  his  proper  part, 
— that  of  annpright,  independent,  able 
member  of  parUament;  conciliating 
sensible  men  on  both  sides,  when 
party  runs  into  extremes.  He  is 
nndone  as  a  cabinet  minister.  His 
scmples  wonld  break  up  any  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  want  of  decision — 
when,  as  in  aU  human  affairs,  some 
errors  must  be  conceded  to  obtain  a 
great  good  —  would  shipwreck  his 
own  fame." 

I  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  this 
paragraph  when  the  ladies  returned. 

My  hostess  obserred  the  newspaper 
in  my  hand,  and  said,  with  *a  con- 
strained smile,  "  Some  attack  on  Mr 
Trevanion,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,"  said  I,  awkwardly;  for, 
perhaps,  the  paragraph  that  appeared 
to  me  so  impartial,  was  the  most 
galling  attack  of  all.  "  No,  not  ex- 
actly." 

"I  never  read  the  papers  now — 
at  least  what  are  called  the  leading 
articles — it  is  too  painful :  and  once 
they  gave  me  so  much  pleasure — that 
was  when  the  career  began,  and  before 
the  fame  was  made." 

Here  Lady  Ellinor  opened  the 
window  which  admitted  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in 
that  part  of  the  pleasure  -  grounds 
which  the  family  reserved  from  the 
public  curiosity.  We  passed  by  rare 
shrubs  and  strange  flowers,  long 
ranges  of  conservatories,  in  which 
bloomed  and  lived  all  the  marvellous 
vegetation  of  Africa  and  the  Indies. 

"  Mr  Trevanion  is  fond  of  flow- 
ers?" said  I. 

The  fair  Fanny  laughed.  "  I  don*t 
think  he  knows  one  from  another." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  I :  "  that  is, 
when  I  fairly  lose  sight  of  a  rose  or 
a  hollyhock." 

"  The  farm  will  interest  you  more," 
said  Lady  Ellinor. 

We  came  to  farm  buildings  recently 
erected,  and  no  doubt  on  the  most 
improved  principle.  Lady  Ellinor 
pointed  out  to  me  machines  and  con- 
trivances, of  the  newest  fashion,  for 
abridging  labour,  and  perfecting  the 
mechanical  operations  of  agriculture. 

"  Ah,  then,  Mr  Trevanion  is  fond 
of  farming." 
The  pretty  Fanny  laughed  again. 
^*My  father  is  one  of  the  great 


oracles  in  agriculture,  one  of  the 
great  patrons  of  all  its  improve- 
ments ;  but,  as  for  bdng  fond  of 
farming,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  when 
he  rides  through  his  own  fields." 

We  returned  to  the  house;  and 
Miss  Trevanion,  whose  frank  kindnfas 
had  already  made  too  deep  an  im- 

?re6sion  upon  the  youthful  heart  of 
Isistratns  the  Second,  offered  to 
show  me  the  picture-gallery.  The 
collection  was  confined  to  the  works 
of  English  artists  ;  .  and  Miss  Tre- 
vanion pointed  out  to  me  the  main 
attractions  of  the  gallery. 

"  Well,  at  least  Mr  Trevanion  is 
fond  of  pictures !" 

"  Wrong  again,"  said  Fanny,  shak- 
ing her  arch  head.  "My  faUier  is 
said  to  be  an  admirable  judge;  but 
he  only  buys  pictures  from  a  sense  of 
duty — ^to  encourage  our  own  painters 
— a  picture  once  bought,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  ever  looks  at  it  again ! " 

"  What  does  he  then —  "  I  stopped 
short,  for  I  felt  my  meditated  ques- 
tion was  ill-bred. 

"What  does  he  like  then?  yon 
were  about  to  say.  Why,  I  have 
known  him,  of  course,  sinoe  I  could 
know  any  thing; 'but  I  have  never 
yet  discovered  what  my  father  does 
like.  No — not  even  politics,  though 
he  lives  for  politics  alone.  Yon  look 
puzzled ;  you  will  know  him  better 
some  day,  I  hope ;  but  you  will  never 
solve  the  mysteiy — what  Mr  Tre- 
vanion likes." 

"  You  are  wrong,"  sjud  Lady 
Ellinor,  who  had  followed  us  into 
the  room,  unheard  by  us.  "  I  can 
tell  you  what  your  father  does  more 
than  like — what  he  loves  and  serves 
and  illustrates  every  hour  of  his  noble 
life  —  justice,  beneficence,  honour, 
and  his  country.  A  man  who  loves 
these  may  be  excused  for  indifference 
to  the  last  geranium  or  the  newest 
plough,  or  even  (though  that  offends 
you  more,  Fanny)  the  freshest  mas- 
ter-piece by  Landseer,  or  the  latest 
fashion  honoured  by  Miss  Trevanion." 

«<  Mammal"  said  Fanny,  and  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

But  Lady  EUiaor  looked  to  me 
sublime  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  kin- 
dled, her  breast  heaved.  The  wife 
taking  the  husband's  part  against  the 
child,  and  comprehending  so  well 
what  the  child  felt  not,  despite  Its 
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experience  of  every  day,  and  what 
the  worid  wonld  never  know,  despite 
all  the  vigilance  of  its  praise  and  its 
bU&me,  was  a  picture,  to  my  taste, 
finer  than  any  in  the  collection. 

Her  face  softened  as  she  saw  the 
tears  in  Fanny's  bright  hazel  eyes: 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  her 
child  kissed  tenderly,  and  whispering, 
"  Tis  not  the  giddy  word  yon  most 
go  by,  mamma,  or  there  will  be 
aomethinff  to  forgive  every  minute,'' 
— g^ded  nom  the  room. 

"  Have  yon  a  sister?"  asked  Lady 
£Ilinor. 

"No.'* 

"  And  Trevanion  has  no  son,"  she 
said,  monmfolly.  The  blood  rushed 
to  my  cheeks.  Oh,  young  fool, 
BgiunI  We  were  both  silent,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr  Treva- 
nion entered. 

"  Humph,"  siud  he,  smiling  as  he 
saw  me — and  his  smile  was  ciutrming, 
though  rare.  "  Humph,  young  sir,  I 
came  to  seek  for  you— I  have  been 
rude,  I  fear :  pardon  it — ^that  thought 
has  only  just  occurred  to  me,  so  I  left 
my  blue  books,  and  my  amanuensis 
haid  at  work  on  them,  to  ask  you  to 
come  out  for  half-an-houi^ust  half- 
an-hour,  it  is  all  I  can  give  you — a 
deputation  at  One!  You  dine  and 
sleep  here  of  course  ?  " 

"Ah,  sir!  my  mother  will  be  so 
uneasy  if  I  am  not  in  town  to- 
night." 

"Pooh I"  said  the  member,  "Fll 
send  an  express." 

"  Oh,  no  indeed ;  thank  you." 

"Why  not?" 

I  hesitated.  "You  see,  sir,  that 
my  father  and  mother  are  both  new 
to  London:  and,  though  I  am  new 
too,  yet  they  mav  want  me — I  may 
be  of  use."  Lady  EUinor  put  her 
hand  on  my  head,  and  sleeked  down 
my  hair  as  I  spoke. 

"Right,  young  man,  right:  you 
will  do  in  the  world,  wrong  as 
that  13.  I  don't  mean  that  you'll 
tueceedy  as  the  rogues  say — ^that's 
another  question ;  but,  if  you  don't 
rise,  you'll  not  fall.  Now,  put  on 
your  hat  and  come  with  me;  we'll 
walk  to  the  lodge — ^you  will  be  in  time 
for  a  coach." 

I  took  my  leave  of  Lady  EUinor, 
and  longed  to  say  something  about 
compliments  to  Miss  Fanny ;  but  the 

voi*.  ranv. — ^no.  cccxcrv. 


words  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  my 
host  seemed  impatient. 

"  We  must  see  you  soon  again ! " 
said  Lady  EUinor  kindly,  as  she 
foUowed  us  to  the  door. 

Mr  Trevanion  walked  on  briskly 
and  in  sUence — one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
the  other  swinging  cwelessly  a  thick 
walking-stick. 

"But  I  must  go  round  by  the 
bridge,"  said  I,  "for  I  forgot  my 
knapsack.  I  put  it  off  when  I  made 
my  leap,  and  the  old  lady  certainly 
never  took  charge  of  it." 

"  Come,  then,  this  way.  How  old 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  and  a  half." 

"Yon  know  Latbi  and  Greek  as 
they  know  them  at  schools,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  think  I  know  them  pretty  well, 
sur." 

"  Does  your  father  sapr  so?" 

"  Why,  my  father  is  fastidious  f 
however,  he  owns  that  he  is  satisfied 
on  the  whole." 

"  So  am  I,  then.    Mathematics  ?  '^ 

"  A  Uttle." 

"  Good." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped  for 
some  time.  I  had  found  and  re- 
strapped  the  knapsack,  and  we  were 
near  the  lodge,  when  Mr  Trevanion 
said,  abruptly,  "  Talk,  my  young 
friend :  talk,  I  like  to  hear  you  talk — 
it  refreshes  me.  Nobody  has  talked 
natnraUy  to  me  these  last  ten  years." 

The  request  was  a  complete  damper 
to  my  ingenuous  eloquence:  I  could 
not  have  talked  naturally  now  for 
the  life  of  me. 

"I  made  a  mistake,  I  see,"  said 
my  companion,  good  -  hnmouredly, 
noticing  my  embarrassment.  "  Here 
we  are  at  the  lodge.  The  coach  wiU 
be  bye  in  five  minutes;  you  can 
spend  that  time  in  hearing  the 
old  woman  praise  the  Hogtons 
and  abuse  me.  And  hark  yon,  sir, 
never  care  three  straws  for  praise 
or  blame  —  leather  and  prunella  \ 
praise  and  blame  are  here  I  ^^  and 
he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breastt 
with  almost  passionate  emphasis. 
"Take  a  specimen.  These  Hogtons 
were  the  bane  of  the  place  -,  tmedu- 
cated  and  miserly ;  their  land  a  wUder- 
ness,  their  viUage  a  pig-stye.  I 
come,  with  capital  and  inteUlgence ; 
I  redeem  the  soU,  I  banish  pauperism^ 
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I  civilise  all  aronnd  me :  no  ment  in 
me — I  am  but  a  type  of  capital  guided 
by  edacation — a  machine.  And  yet 
the  old  woman  ia  not  the  only  one 
who  will  hint  to  you  that  the  Hog- 
tons  were  angels,  and  myself  the 
nsnal  antithe^  to  angels.  And  what 
18  more,  sir,  because  that  old  woman, 
who  has  ten  shilliogs  a^week  from 
me,  sets  ber  heart  upon  earmng  her 
sixpeaces— and  I  give  her  that  privi- 
leged Inxnry  —  enrery  visitor  she 
talks  with  goes  away  with  the  idea 
that  I,  the  rich  Mr  Travanion,  let  her 
starve  on  what  she  can  pick  np  from 
the  sight-seers.  Now,  does  that 
signify  a  lot  ? 

'^  Good-bye.  Tell  yovr  father  his 
old  friend  mnst  see  him;  profit  by  his 
calm  wisdom :  his  old  Mend  is  a  fool 
sometimes,  and  sad  at  heart.  When 
yon  are  settled,  send  me  a  line  to 
St  Jameses  Sgnare,  to  amy  whefe  you 
are. 

<^  Humph !  that^s  enough." 

Mr  Trevanion  wmng  my  hirnd,  and 
strode  off. 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  coach,  but 
proceeded  towards  the  turn-stile,  where 
the  old  woman,  (who  had  either  seen, 
or  scented  firom  a  distance,  that  tizey 
of  which  I  was  the  impersonation) — 

"HnsfaM  in  grim  repose,  did  wait  her 
momiDg  prey." 

My  opinions  aa  to  ber  BufforingB, 
and  the  virtnes  of  the  departed  Hog- 
tons,  somewhat  modified,  I  contented 
myself  with  dropping  into  her  open 
palm  the  exact  sum  virtnaUy  agreed 
on.  But  that  palm  still  remained 
open,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other 
dawed  hold  of  me  as  I  stood,  im- 
pounded in  the  curve  of  the  tom-stUe, 
like  a  cork  in  a  patent  cork-screw. 

^^  And  thveepenoe  to  Nephy  Bob,*' 
said  the  old  lady. 

^*  Threepence  for  nephew  Bob,  and 
why?" 

'*'*'  *Ti8  his  parqnisites  when  he  to- 
commends  a  gentleman.  Yon  would 
not  have  me  pay  out  of  my  own  earn- 
ings :  for  he  will  hwro  it,  or  he'll  ruin 
my  bimess.  Poor  folk  mnst  be  paid 
forstheirtronble." 

Obdurate  to  Ma  appeal,  and  men- 
tally 'Consigning  Bo4)  to  a  maater 
whose  foet  would  be  aU  the  handsomer 
for  bootef  I  tiveaded  the  4B(lile  juid 
ARnpad. 


Towards  evening  I  reached  London. 
Who  ever  saw  London  for  the  first 
time  and  was  not  disappointed  ?  Those 
long  suburbs  melting  indefinably  away 
into  the  capital,  forbid  all  surprise. 
The  Gradual  is  a  great  dlsenchanter. 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  a  hackney 
coach,  and  so  jolted  my  way  to  the 

hotel.     I  found  my  father  in  a 

state  of  great  discomfort  in  a  little 
room,  which  he  paced  np  and  down 
like  a  lion  new  caught  in  bis  cage. 
My  poor  mother  was  full  of  complaints 
— jbr  the  first  time  in  her  life,  I  found 
her  indisputably  crossish.  It  was  an 
ill  time  to  relate  my  adventures.  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  listen.  They 
had  aU  day  been  hunting  for  lodgings 
in  <vain.  My  father's  podcet  had  been 
picked  of  a  new  India  handkerchief 
Primmins,  who  ought  to  know  London 
so  well,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
declared  it  was  turned  topsy-tnrvy, 
and  all  the  streets  had  changed  names. 
The  new  silk  nmbrella,  left  for  -five 
minutes  unguarded  in  the  hall,  had 
been  exchanged  for  an  dd  gingham 
with  three  holes  in  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  mother  remem- 
bered, that  if  she  did  not  see  herself 
that  my  bed  was  well  aiied,  I  should 
certainly  lose  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
and  therefore  disappeared  with  Prim- 
mins and  a  pert  chambermaid,  who 
eeemed  to  think  we  guve  more  trouble 
than  we  were  worth — ^that  I  told  my 
father  of  my  new  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Trevanion. 

He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  me 
till  I  got  to  the  name  Trgvanion.  He 
then  became  very  pale,  and  sat  down 
quietly.  ^^  Go  on,"  said  he,  observing 
I  stopped  to  look  at  him. 

When  I  had  told  all,  and  given  him 
the  kind  messages  with  which  I  had 
been  charged  by  husband  and  wife, 
he  smiled  fiuntty ;  and  then,  shading  his 
face  with  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  muse, 
not  cheerfiilly,  perhaps,  for  I  heard 
him  sigh  once  or  twice. 

''And  ElUnor,"  said  he  at  last, 
without  looking  up.  '^  Lady  £lliiu»v 
I  mean~*sbe  is  very,  very *^ 

"  Very  what,  sir  ?  " 

«'  Yeiy  handsome  stiU  ?  " 

"  Handsome  1  Yes,  handsome,  cer- 
tainly; but  I  thought  msve  of  hor 
manner  than  her  .&ee.  And  then. 
S'anny,  MissiFaunyiscoyiniagl" 

^*Ah!'^isidmyArthgiviiiuum»uiig 
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tn  Greek  the  celebrated  lives  of  which 
Pope's  translation  is  familiar  to  all. 

''Like  leaves  on  trees  (be  race  of  man  Is 

foand. 
Now  greca  m  yoall^  ao«r  wifinriBg  on  the 


•*  Wdl,  so  they  wish  to  see  me.  Did 
ElllBor,  Lad V  Ellinor  saj  that,  or  her 
— herhnsband?" 

**Her  fatisband  oertalnlj  —  Lady 
QlfDor  rather  implied  than  said  It." 

•'We  shall  see,"  said  my  father. 
**'  Opea  the  window,  this  room  is  stifl- 

I  opened  the  window,  which  looked 
<m  the  Strand.  The  noise — theyoices 
— the  tramping  feet — the  rolling 
wheels  heeame  loudly  andihle.  My 
fftthcr  leant  ont  for  some  moments, 
I  stood  by  his  side.    He  tamed 


to  me  with  a  serene  face.  "  Every  ant 
on  the  hill,*'  said  he,  ^^  carries  its  load, 
and  Its  home  is  bnt  made  by  the 
bnrdens  that  it  bears.  How  happy 
am  I ! — ^how  I  shoald  bless  Grod !  How 
light  my  harden  I  how  secnre  my 
home!" 

My  mother  came  in  as  he  ceased. 
He  went  np  to  her,  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist  and  kissed  her.  Such 
caresses  with  him  had  not  lost 
their  tender  charm  by  cnstom :  my 
mother's  brow,  before  somewhat 
ni£9ed,  grew  smooth  on  the  instant. 
Yet  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  in  soft 
Bnrprise.  ^^  I  was  bnt  thinking,"  said 
my  father  apologetically — *^  how  much 
I  owed  you,  and  how  mach  I  love 
yottl" 
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iLBd  new  bebf^d  ns,  three  days  alter 
TBj  arrfral,  settled  in  all  the  state  and 
l^randesr  of  our  own  honse  in  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbnry:  the  library  of 
the  Museum  doee  at  hand.  My  father 
ispc^ds  his  mornings  In  those  lata 
tSaOn^  wide  silencea,  as  Yiiigil  calls 
tfce  world  beyond  the  grave.  And  a 
worid  beyond  the  grave  we  may  well 
can  that  land  of  the  ghosts,  a  book 
ooUection. 

"  Pisfatnitiis,"  said  my  father,  one 
ef^ning  as  he  arranged  his  notes  be- 
fore him,  and  mbbed  his  spectacles. 
•'Phistratns,  ft  great  library  is  an 
mrfid^\K!^\  There,  are  interred  all 
the  remans  of  men  since  the  Flood.** 

"  It  is  a  burial-place  ! "  quoth  my 
Undo  RiAand,  who  had  tiiat  day 
found  ns  out. 

^^Itisan  Heraclea ! "  said  myfather. 

"FIcase,  not  such  hard  words," 
tM  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head. 

•*  Heradea  was  the  dty  of  necm- 
ntocers,  in  which  they  raised  the 
dead.  Bo  I  want  to  speak  to  Cicero? 
I  inrvte  Inm.  Do  I  wuit  to  chat  in 
the  Atiienlan  marlcet  place,  and  hear 
Bevrs  two  thousand  years  old?  I 
irrite  down  my  charm  en  a  slip  of 
jp^)er,  and  a  grare  magidan  calls  me 
op  Aristophanes.  AM  we  owe  afl 
6aB  to  our  tincest " 

*Broth«rr 

"  AiwAsioiSi  who  iriote  boeies— 
tf 


Here  Roland  offered  his  anuff-box 
to  my  iathen  who,  abhorring  snuflT, 
benignly  imbioed  a  pinch,  and  sneezed 
five  times  in  consequence :  an  excuse 
for  Uncle  Roland  to  say,  which  he 
did  five  limes,  with  great  unction, 
^^  €rod  bless  yon,  brother  Austin  T' 

As  soon  as  my  father  had  recovered 
himself,  he  proceeded,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  but  calm  as  before  the  inter- 
ruption— ^for  he  was  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics  :— 

**  Bnt  it  is  not  (A«f  which  is  awful. 
It  is  the  presuming  to  vie  with  these 
'  spirits  elect :'  to  say  to  them,  ^  Make 
way  —  I  too  claim  place  with  the 
chosen.  I  too  would  confer  with  the 
living,  centuries  after  the  death  that 
consumes  my  dust.  I  too' — ^Ah,  Pisis- 
tratus!  I  wish  Unde  Jack  had  been 
at  Jericho,  before  he  had  brought 
me  up  to  London,  and  placed  me 
in  the  midst  of  thoae  nters  of  the 
world  !•• 

I  was  busy,  while  my  father  spoke, 
in  making  some  pendent  shelves  for 
these  "  spirits  elect ;"  for  my  mother, 
always  provident  where  my  father's 
comforts  were  eonccmed,  had  foreseen 
the  necessity  of  some  snch  acoommo« 
dalion  in  a  hired  lodging-house,  and 
had  not  only  oareMly  brought  op  to 
town  my  littie  box  of  tools,  bnt  gone 
ont  herself  that  morning  to  buy  the 
raw  materials.  Cheddng  the  jpiane  m 
its  progress  over  the  smeoni  deidi 
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«'  My  dear  father,"  said  I, "  if  at  the 
FhimeUenic  Institute  I  had  looked 
with  as  much  awe  as  70a  do  on  the 
big  fellows  that  had  gone  before  me,  I 
should  have  stayed,  to  all  eternity, 
the  lag  of  the  Infant  Division — " 

^^  Pisistratus,  you  are  as  great  an 
agitator  as  your  namesake,"  cried  my 
father,  smiling.  *^  And  so,  a  fig  for 
the  big  fellows!" 

And  now  my  mother  entered  in  her 
pretty  evening  cap,  all  smiles  and 
good  humour,  having  just  arranged 
a  room  for  Uncle  Roland,  concluded 
advantageous  negotiations  with  the 
laundress,  held  high  council  with  Mrs 
Frimmins  on  the  best  mode  of  defeat- 
ing the  extortions  of  London  trades- 
men ;  and,  pleased  with  herself  and 
all  the  world,  she  kissed  my  father's 
forehead  as  it  bent  over  hiis  notes ; 
and  came  to  the  tea-table,  which  only 
waited  its  presiding  deity.  My  Uncle 
Boland,  with  his  usual  gidlantry, 
started  up,  kettle  in  hand,  (our  own 
urn,  for  we  had  one,  not  being  yet 
unpacked ;)  and  havihg  performed, 
with  soldier-like  method,  the  chival- 
rous office  thus  volunteered,  he  ioined 
me  at  my  employment,  and  said — 

"There  is  a  better  steel  for  the 
hands  of  a  well-bom  lad  than  a  car- 
penter's plane — " 

"  Aha  r  uncle— that  depends — " 

"  Depends  I  what  on  ?" 

"On  the  use  one  makes  of  it. — 
Peter  the  Great  was  better  employed 
in  making  ships  than  Charles  XII. 
in  cutting  throats." 

"Poor  Charles  XII.!"  said  my 
uncle  sighinff  pathetically — "  a  very 
brave  feUowT" 

"  Pity  he  did  not  like  the  ladies  a 
Httle  better  I" 

"No  man  is  perfect  1"  said  my 
uncle  sententiously.  "  But  seriously, 
you  are  now  the  male  hope  of  the 
family — ^you  are  now — ^"  my  uncle 
stopped,  and  his  face  darkened.  I 
saw  that  he  thought  of  his  son,  that 
mysterious  son !  And  looking  at  him 
tenderly,  I  observed  that  his  deep 
lines  had  grown  deeper,  his  iron-gray 
hair  more  gray.  There  was  the  trace 
of  recent  suffering  on  his  face;  and 
though  he  had  not  spoken  to  us  a 
word  of  the  business  on  which  he  had 
left  us,  it  required  no  penetration  to 
perceive  that  it  had  come  to  no  suc- 
cessful issue. 


My  unde  resumed—"  lime  out  of 
mind,  every  generation  of  our  house 
has  s^ven  one  soldier  to  his  country. 
I  look  round  now :  only  one  branch  is 
budding  yet  on  the  old  tree ;  and — ^* 
'"  Ah !  uncle.  But  what  would  they 
say  ?  Do  you  think  I  should  not  liko 
to  be  a  soloier  ?    Don't  tempt  me !" 

My  unde  had  recourse  to  his  snuff- 
box ;  and  at  tibat  moment,  unfortu- 
nately perhaps  for  the  laurels  that 
might  otherwise  have  wreathed  the 
brows  of  Pisistratus  of  England,  pri- 
vate conversation  was  stopped  by  the 
sudden  and  noisy  entrance  of  Unde 
Jack.  No  apparition  could  have  been 
more  unexpected. 

"Here  I  am,  my  dear  friends.  How 
d'ye  do — ^how  are  you  all?  Captain  de 
Caxton,  yours  heartily.  Yes,  I  am 
released,  thank  heaven !  I  have  given 
up  the  drudgery  of  that  pitiful  provin- 
cial paper.  I  was  not  made  for  it. 
Anoceanin  ateacupl  Iwasindeed — 
little,  sordid,  narrowinterests — ^and  I, 
whose  heart  embraces  all  humanity. 
You  might  as  well  turn  a  drde  into 
an  isolated  triangle." 

"  Isosceles  1 "  said  my  father,  sighing 
as  he  pushed  aside  his  notes,  and  very 
slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  elo- 
quence that  destroyed  all  chance  of 
further  progress  that  night  in  the  great 
book.  "lM>sceles  triangle,  Jack  Tib- 
bets — ^not  isolated." 

"  Isosceles  or  isolated,  it  is  all  one," 
said  Unde  Jack,  as  he  rapidly  per- 
formed three  evolutions,  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  favourite  theory 
of  'the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number : ' — first,  he  emptied 
into  the  cup  which  he  took  from  my 
mother's  hands,  half  the  thrifty  con- 
tents of  a  London  cream-juff ;  secondly, 
he  reduced  the  cirde  of  a  muffin, 
by  the  abstraction  of  two  triangles, 
to  as  nearly  an  isosceles  as  possible ; 
and  thirdly,  striding  towards  the  fire, 
lighted  in  consideration  of  Captain  de 
Caxton,  and  hookiflg  his  coat-tails 
under  his  arms,  while  he  sipped  his 
tea,  he  permitted  another  drcle  pecu- 
liar to  humanity  wholly  to  eclipse  the 
luminary  it  approachea. 

"Isolated  or  isoscdes,  it  is  all  the 
same  thing.  Man  is  made  for  his  fel- 
low creatures.  I  had  long  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  interference  of  those 
sdfish  Sqmrearchs.  Your  denarture 
dedded  me.    I  have  conduded  nego- 
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iioDS  with  a  London  firm  of  spirit  and 
capital,  and  extended  views  of  philan- 
thopy.  On  Saturday  last  I  retired 
from  the  service  of  the  oligarchy.  I 
am  now  in  my  tme  capacity  of  pro- 
tector of  the  million.  My  prospectos 
is  printed — ^here  it  is  in  my  pocket. — 
Another  cnp  of  tea,  sister,  a  little  more 
cream,  and  another  mnffin.  Shall  I 
ring?*'  Having  disembarrassed  himself 
of  Uis  cnp  and  sancer,  Uncle  Jack  then 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  damp 
sheet  of  printed  paper.  In  large  capi- 
tals stood  ont  *'The  Anti-Monopolt 
Gazette,  or  Popular  Champion." 
He  waved  it  triumphantly  before  my 
father*s  eyes. 


"Flsistratus,"  said  my  father,  *'  look 
here.  Tiiis  is  the  way  your  Uncle 
Jack  now  prints  his  pats  of  butter. — 
A  cap  of  liberty  growing  out  of  an 
open  book  1  Good !  Jack,  good !  good !  *' 

*^It  is  Jacobinical ! "  exclaimed  the 
Captain. 

"  Yerj  likely,"  said  my  father ;  "but 
knowledge  and  freedom  are  the  best 
devices  in  the  world,  to  print  upon 
pats  of  butter  intended  for  the 
market." 

"  Pats  of  butter^!  I  don^t  under- 
stand," said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  The  less  you  understand,  the  bet- 
ter the  butter  will  sell,  Jack,"  said 
my  father,  settling  back  to  his  notes. 


CHAPTBR  XVL 


Uncle  Jack  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  lodge  with  us,  and  my  mother  found 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to 
comprehend  that  there  was  no  bed  to 
spare. 

"  That's  unlucky,"  said  he.  "I  was 
no  sooner  arrived  in  town  than  I  was 
pestered  with  invitations;  but  I  re- 
fused them  all,  and  kept  myself  for 
you." 

"  So  kind  in  you !  so  like  you !"  said 
my  mother ;  "  but  you  see — " 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  be  off  and  find 
a  room ;  don't  fret,  you  know  I  can 
breakfast  and  dine  with  you,  all  the 
same ;  that  is,  when  my  other  friends 
will  let  me.  I  shall  be  dreadfully  per- 
secuted." So  saying,  Uncle  Jack  re- 
pocketed  his  prospectus,  and  wished 
us  good-night. 

"[Die  clock  had  struck  eleven ;  my 
mother  had  retired ;  when  my  father 
looked  up  from  his  books,  and  returned 
his  spectacles  to  their  case.  I  had 
finished  my  work,  and  was  seated  over 
the  fire,  thinking  now  of  Fanny  Tre- 
vanion's  hazel  eyes — ^now,  with  a  heart 
that  beat  as  high  at  the  thought,  of 
campaigns,  battle-fields,  laurels,  and 
glory  ;  while,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast  and  his  head  drooping. 
Uncle  Roland  gazed  into  the  low 
dear  embers.  My  father  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  room,  and  after  surveying 
his  brother  for  some  moments,  he  said 
almost  in  a  whisper — 

'^  My  son  has  seen  the  Trevanions. 
They  remember  us,  Boland." 

The  Captain  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 


began  whistling;  a  habit  with  him 
when  he  was  much  disturbed. 

^' And  Trevanion  wishes  to  see  us. 
Plsistratus  promised  to  give  him  our 
address :  shall  he  do  so,  Koland?  " 

"  If  you  like  it,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, in  a  military  attitude,  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  till  he  looked  seven  feet 
high. 

"  I  ihotdd  like  it,"  said  my  father 
mildly.  "  Twenty  years  since  we 
met.''^ 

"More  than  twenty,"  said  my  uncle, 
with  a  stem  smUe ;  "  and  the  season 
wa»— the  fall  of  the  leaf  1" 

"  Man  renews  the  fibre  and  mate- 
rial of  his  body  every  seven  years," 
said  my  father;  "in  three  times 
seven  years  he  has  time  to  renew  the 
inner  man.  Can  two  passengers  in 
yonder  street  be  more  unlike  each 
other,  than  the  soul  is  to  the  soul 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years? 
Brother,  the  plough  does  not  pass 
over  the  soil  in  vain,  nor  care  over 
the  human  heart.  New  crops  change 
the  character  of  the  land;  and  the 
plough  must  go  deep  indeed  before 
it  stirs  up  the  mother-stone." 

"  Let  us  see  Trevanion,"  cried  my 
uncle :  then,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
abruptly,  "  what  family  has  he  ?  " 

"  One  daughter." 

"No  son?" 

"  No." 

"That  must  vex  the  poor  foolish 
ambitious  man.  Oho!  you  admire  this 
Mr  Trevanion  much,  eh?  Yes ;  that 
fire  of  .manner,  his  fine  words,  and 
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bold  tbonglito  were  made  to  dazde 
youth." 

"  Fine  words,  my  dear  uncle ! — fire  I 
I  should  have  said,  in  hearing  Mr 
Ti'evanion,  that  his  style  of  con- 
versation was  80  homely,  yoa  would 
wonder  how  he  conld  have  won  such 
fame  as  a  public  speaker." 

*^  Indeed!" 

*^  The  plough  has  passed  there,"  said 
my  father. 

"  But  not  the  plough  of  care :  rich, 
famous,  Eliinor  his  wife,  and  no  son !" 

**  It  is  because  his  heart  is  sometimes 
sad,  that  he  would  see  us." 

Roland  stared  first  at  my  father, 
next  at  me. 


"Then,**  quoth  my  nnde^  heartily* 
''in  God's  name  let  him  come.  I 
can  shake  him  by  the  hand,  as  I 
would  a  brother  soldier.  Poor  Tre- 
yanioB !  Write  to  him  at  once,  Sisty.'^ 

I  sat  down  and  obeyed.  When  I 
had  sealed  my  letter,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  Holand  was  lighting  bis 
bed  candle  at  my  father's  table ;  aad 
my  father,  taking  his  hand,  said  some- 
thing to  him  in  a  low  voice.  Iguesfied 
it  related  to  his  son,  for  he  shook  lii» 
head,  and  answered  in  a  stem  hoUow 
voice,  "  Benew  grief  if  yoa  please — 
not  shame.  Oa  that  aul^ect— si- 
lence I" 


CHAPTSR  XVU. 


Left  to  myself  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  I  wandered,  wistful  and 
lonely,  through  the  vast  wilderness  of 
London.  By  degrees  I  familiarised 
myself  with  that  populous  solitude. 
I  ceased  to  pine  for  the  green  fields. 
That  active  energy  all  around,  at  first 
saddening,  became  soon  exhilarating, 
and  at  last  contagions.  To  an  indus- 
trious mind  nothing  is  so  catching  as 
industry  !  I  be^n  to  grow  weary  of 
my  golden  holiday  of  unlaborious 
childhood,  to  sigh  for  toil,  to  look 
around  me  for  a  career.  The  Univer- 
sity, which  I  had  before  anticipated 
with  pleasure,  seemed  now  to  fade  into 
a  dull  monastic  prospect :  after  having 
trod  tlie  streets  of  London,  to  wander 
through  cloisters  was  to  go  back  in 
llib.  Day  by  day,  my  mind  grew 
sensibly  within  me ;  it  came  out  from 
the  rosy  twilight  of  boyhood — it  felt 
the  doom  of  Cain,  under  the  broad  sua 
of  man. 

Unde  Jack  soon  became  absorbed 
in  his  new  speculation  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race,  and,  except  at  meals, 
(whereat,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
punctual  enough,  though  he  did  not 
keep  us  in  ignorance  of  the  sacrifices  he 
made,  and  the  invitations  he  refused, 
for  our  sake,)  we  seldom  saw  him. 
The  Captain,  too,  generally  vanished 
after  breakfast;  seldom  dined  with 
us;  and  it  was  often  late  before  he 
returned.  He  had  the  latch-key  of 
the  house,  and  let  himself  in  when  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  (for  his  chaml)er 
was  next  to  mine)  his  step  on  the 
stairs  awoke  me ;  and  sometimes  I 


heard  him  pace  his  room  with  per- 
turbed strides,-  or  fiuicied  that  I 
eaught  a  law  groan.  He  became 
every  day  more  care-worn  in  appear* 
ance,  and  every  day  the  hair  seemed 
more  gray.  Yet  he  talked  to  ns  all 
easily  and  cheerfully ;  and  I  thooght 
that  I  was  the  only  one  ia  the  hoase 
who  perceived  the  gnawing  panga 
over  which  the  stout  old  Spartan 
drew  the  decorous  cloak. 

Pity,  blended  with  admiration,. 
made  me  curious  to  learn  bow  these 
absent  days,  that  brought  nights  so 
disturbed,  were  c<msttmed.  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  master  his  secret,  I 
might  win  the  right  both  to  comfort 
and  to  aid. 

I  resolved  at  length,  after  many 
conscientious  scruples,  to  endeavour 
to  satisfy  a  curiosity,  exonsed  by  its 
motives. 

Accordingly,  one  momingr  after 
watdiing  liim  from  the  bonse,  I  stole 
in  his  track,  aad  followed  him  at  a 
distance. 

And  this  was  the  outline  of  bis  day. 
He  set  off  at  first  with  a  firm  stride, 
despite  his  lameness — his  gaunt  figure 
erect,  the  soldierly  chest  well  thrown 
out  from  the  threadbare  bat  spechless 
coat.  First,  he  took  his  way  towards 
the  purlieus  of  Leicester  Square; 
several  tunes,  to  and  firo,  did  he  pace 
the  isthmus  that  leads  from  Picca- 
dilly into  that  reservoir  of  foreigners^ 
and  the  lanes  and  conrts  that  start 
thenoe  towards  St  Martin's^  After  an 
hour  or  two  so  passed,  the  step  be- 
came mere  slow ;  and  efben  the  sleek 
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sapless  httt  im  lifted  np,  and  the 
brow  wiped.     At  Itttgth  he  hent  his 
way  towards  the  two  great  theatres, 
pansed  before  the  phiy- bills,  ae  if  de- 
liberating seriously  oa  the  chaoces  of 
encertaioment  they  seTerally  proffeped^ 
wandered  slowly  throagh  the  small 
streets  that  snrromid  those  temples 
•f  the  muse,  and  finally  emerged  into 
the  Strand.     There  he  rested  hiniself 
fur  an  hoar  at  a  sraaJi  cook-shop ; 
9md^  as  I  passed  the  window,  and 
glanced  wit&in,  I  oonld  see  him  seated 
before  the  simple  dlimer,  which  he 
■careely  toncfaed^  and  poring  over  the 
advertisement  eohinuis  of  the  Times. 
The  Tunes  finished,  and  a  few  morsels 
distasteCstly  swallowed,  the  Captain 
put  down  his  shilJing  in  silence,  receiv- 
ed his  penes  in  exchange,  and  Ihadjosl 
tune  is  slip  aside  as  he  reappeared  at 
the  thn^rid.    He  looked  roond  ss 
ht  lingered,  but  I  teok  ears  he  shonkl 
not  deleet  me;  snd  then  strsck  ofif 
towards  the  more  fashionable  quarters 
«f  the  t»wn»    It  was  now  the  lUTter- 
Boen,  and,  thoogh  not  yet  the  season, 
tihe  streets  swarsied  with  Hie.    As  he 
came  into  Walmioo  Place,  a  slight 
ignre  bottooed  op  across  the  breast, 
like  his  own,  cantered  by  on  a  hand- 
some bay  horse — every  eye  was  on 
that  figure.     Uncle  Roland  stopped 
shoit,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  hio  hat ; 
the  rider  tonched  bis  own  with  his 
foce-finger,  and  cantesed  on, — Uncle. 
BoUmd  tamed  round  and  gaaed. 

''Who,"  I  asked,  of  a  shop^boy 
just  before  me,  who  was-  also  staring 
with  all  his  ^es — ^*  wtio  is  th«t  gentie- 
aan  on  horoeback  ?  " 

''  Why,  the  Dnke,  to  be  sore,''  said 
Hie  boy,  coDtsm^oialy. 
"TheBnke?" 
*^  Weflii^fton— 4ta-pid !  *" 
**  Thank  you,"  said  1  meekly. 
Unele  SohiM  had  moved  on  into 
B^ent  Stieeft,  bot  wish  a  brisker  step: 
Ihe  sight  of  the  old  chief  had  done  the 
eld  soldier  good.  Heve  again  he 
paeed  to  and  fipo ;  till  I,  watching  him 
iofli  the  otiier  side  the  way,  was 
leady  U>  dsep  with  fistigae,  stoat 
wiMLer  though  i  was.  But  the  Cap- 
tun^s  day  was  not  half  done.  Ue 
look  eat  his  watch,  pot  it  to  his  ear, 
and  then,  replacing  it,  passed  into 
Bond  Street,  and  thenoe  into  Hyde 
Park.  There,  evideBtly  wearied  out,  he 
leant  against  the  rails,  near  the  bronae 


statue,  in-  an  attitude  that  spoke  de- 
spondency. I  seated  m^-self  on  the 
grass  near  the  statue  and  gazed  at 
him:  the  park  was  empty  compared 
With  the  streets,  but  stUl  there  were 
some  equestrian  idlers  and  many  foot- 
loungers.  My  uncle's  eye  turned 
wistfully  on  each:  once  or  twice,  some 
gentleman  of  a  military  aspect  (which 
I  had  already  learned  to  detect) 
stopped,  looked  at  him,  approached 
and  spoke ;  but  the  C£4)tatn  seemed  as 
if  ashamed  of  such  greetings.  He 
answered  shortly,  and  turned  again* 
The  day  waned — evening  came  on — 
the  Captain  again  looked  at  his  watch 
— shook  his  head,  and  made  his  way 
to  a  bench,  where  he  sat  perfectly 
motionless ;  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
bis  arms  folded  ;  till  uprose  the  moon. 
I  had  tasted  nothing  since  breakfiist ; 
I  was  famished,  but  I  still  kept  my 
post  like  an  old  Roman  sentui^. 

At  length  the  Captain  rose,  and  re- 
entered Piccadilly;  bat  how  different  his 
mien  and  bearing !  languid,  stooping, 
his  diest  sunk — his  head  inclined — 
his  limbs  dragging  one  after  the  other, 
his  lameness  painfully  perceptible. 
Whait  a  contrast  in  the  broken  invalid 
at  night,  firom  tiie  stalwart  veteran  of 
the  momiDg! 

How  I  longed  to  spring  forward  to 
offer  my  arm  !  but  I  did  not  dare. 

The  Captain  stopped  near  a  cab- 
stand. He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket — 
he  di'ew  out  his  purse — he  passed  his 
fingers  orer  the  net- work ;  the  pnrso 
slipped  again  into  the  pocket,  and  as 
if  with  a  heroic  efibrt,  my  uncle  drew 
up  his  head,  and  walked  on  sturdily. 

'  Where  next  ?  *  thought  L  '  Surely 
home !  No,  he  is  pitilees.* 

The  Captam  stopped  not  till  he 
arrived  at  one  of  the  small  theatres 
in  the  Strand;  then  he  read  the  bill, 
and  asked  if  half-price  was  begun. 
"  Just  begun,"  was  the  answer,  and 
the  Captain  entered.  I  also  took  a 
ticket  and  followed.  Passing  by  the 
open  doors  of  a  refreshment  room,  I 
fortified  myself  with  some  biscuits  and 
soda  water.  And  in  another  minute, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  beheld  a 
play.  But  the  play  did  not  fascinate 
me.  It  was  t^e  middle  of  some  jocular 
after<piece,  roam  of  laughter  resound- 
ed  round  me.  I  could  defect  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  and  sending  my  koeq  eyes 
into  every  comer,  I  perceived  at  hkst^ 
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in  the  uppermost  tier,  one  face  as 
saturnine  as  my  own.  Eureka  I  It 
was  the  Captain*s !  '  Why  should  he 
go  to  a  play  if  he  enjoys  it  so  little  ?* 
thought  I :  ^  better  have  spent  a  shil- 
ling on  a  cab,  poor  old  fellow  1  ^ 

But  soon  came  smart-looking  men, 
and  stillsmarter-looking  ladies,  around 
the  solitary  comer  of  the  poor  Captain. 
He  grew  fidgety — ^he  rose — he  vanish- 
ed. I  left  my  place,  and  stood  with- 
out the  box  to  watch  for  him.  Down 
stairs  he  stumped — ^I  recoiled  into  the 
shade ;  and  after  standing  a  moment 
or  two,  as  in  doubt,  he  entered  boldly 
the  refreshment  room,  or  saloon. 

Now,  since  I  had  left  that  saloon,  it 
had  become  crowded,  and  I  slipped  in 
unobserved.  Strange  was  it,  gro- 
tesque, yet  pathetic,  to  mark  the  old 
soldier  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  swarm. 
He  towered  above  all  like  a  Homeric 
hero,  a  head  taller  than  the  tallest ; 
and  his  appearance  was  so  remark- 
able, that  It  invited  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  the  fair.  I,  in  my  simplicity, 
thought  it  was  the  natural  tenderness 
of  that  amiable  and  penetrating  sex, 
ever  quick  to  detect  trouble,  and  anxi- 
ous to  relieve  it,  that  induced  three 
ladies,  in  silk  attire — one  having  a  hat 
and  plume,  the  other  two  with  a  profu- 
sion of  ringlets — to  leave  a  little  knot  of 
gentlemen  with  whom  they  were  con- 
versing, and  to  plant  themselves  before 
my  uncle.  X  advi^ced  through  the 
press  to  hear  what  passed. 

*^You  are  looking  for  some  one, 
Fm  sure,"  quoth  one  familiarly,  tap- 
ping his  arm  with  her  fan. 

The  Captain  started.  *^Ma*am, 
you  are  not  wrong,"  said  he. 

"  Can  I  do  as  well  ?  "  said  one  of 
those  compassionate  angels,  with  hea- 
venly sweetness. 

"  xou  are  very  kind,  I  thank  you  : 
no,  no,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
ihis  best  bow. 

^*  Do  take  a  glass  of  negus,"  said 
another,  as  her  friend  gave  way  to 
her.  *^  Yon  seem  tuned,  and  so  am 
I.  Here,  this  way ; "  and  she  took 
hold  of  his  arm  to  lead  him  to  the 
table.  The  Captain  shook  his  head 
mournfully ;  and  then,  as  if  become 
suddenly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
attention  so  lavished  on  him,  he  looked 
down  upon  these  fair  Armidas  with  a 
look  of  such  nuld  reproach — such 
^weet   compassion — not  shaking  off 


the  hand  in  his  chivalrous  devotion, 
to  the  sex,  which  extended  even  to 
all  its  outcasts— Chat  each  bold  eye  fell 
abashed.  The  hand  was  timidly  aad 
involuntarily  withdrawn  from  the  vaa^ 
and  my  unde  passed  his  way. 

He  threaded  the  crowd,  passed  oat 
at  the  farther  door,  and  1,  gnesain^ 
his  intention,  was  in  waiting  for  his 
steps  in  the  street. 

*'  Now  home  at  last,  thank  heaven !  ^* 
thought  I.  Mistaken  still!  My  nnde 
went  first  towards  that  popular  baant, 
which  I  have  since  discovered  is 
called  ^^  the  Shades ;"  but  he  soon. 
re-emeiged,  and  finally  he  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  private  house,  in  one 
of  the  streets  out  of  St  James's.  It 
was  opened  jealously,  and  dosed  aa 
he  entered,  leaving  me  without.  What 
could  this  house  be  ?  As  I  stood  aad 
watched,  some  other  men  approached, 
— again  the  low  single  knock, — ^agaui 
the  jealous  opening,  and  the  stealthjr 
entrance. 

A  policeman  passed  and  repassed 
me.  ^*  Don't  be  tempted,  young  man," 
said  he,  looking  haid  at  me :  ^^  take 
my  advice,  and  go  home." 

'*  What  is  that  hovse,  then  ?"  said 
I,  with  a  sort  of  shudder  at  this  omi- 
nous wai'ning. 

"  Oh,  you  know." 

"  Not  I.    I  am  new  to  London.'* 

'^  It  is  a  hell,"  said  the  polioeman — 
satisfied,  by  my  frank  manner,  that  I 
spoke  the  truth. 

"God  bless  me, — ^awhat!  loooid 
not  have  heard  you  rightly?  " 

"A  hell;  a  gambling-house ! " 

"Oh!"  and  I  moved  on.  Covld 
Captain  Roland,  the  rigid,  the  thriftx« 
the  penurious,  be  a  gambler?  The  light 
broke  on  me  at  once ;  the  unhappy- 
father  sought  his  son  1  I  leant  against 
the  post,  and  tried  hard  not  to  sob. 

By-and-by,  I  heard  the  door  open: 
the  Captain  came  ont  and  took  the 
way  homeward.  I  ran  on  before,  and 
got  in  first,  to  the  inexpressible  relief 
both  of  father  and  mother,  who  had 
not  seen  me  since  breakfast,  and  who 
were  in  equal  consternation  at  my 
absence.  I  submitted  to  be  scolded 
with  a  good  grace.  "  I  had  been  sight- 
seeing, and  lost  my  way ; "  begged 
for  some  supper,  and  slunk  to  bed ; 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  the  Cap- 
tain's  jaded  step  came  wearily  up  the 
stairs. 
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The  merits  of  the  railroad  and  the 
steam-boat  have  been  prodigiously 
Taonted,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  de- 
predate the  adyantages  of  either.  No 
doubt  thej  carry  as  from  town  to 
town  with  greater  rapidity  than  onr 
fathers  ever  dreamt  of;  and  instead  of 
the  *'*'  High-flyer  coach,  averaging  ten 
miles  an  honr,"  whirl  ns  over  fifty. 
No  donbt  they  are  convenient  for  the 
viator  who  desires  to  reach  America  in 
a  fortnight,  or  for  the  Qaeen's  messen- 
ger who  mnst  be  in  Paris  within  the 
next  twelve  hoars.  No  donbt  they 
are  first-rate  inventions  for  an  elope- 
ment, a  fogitive  debtor^  or  a  banished 
king.  Bat,  they  have  afflicted  onr 
generation  with  on&  desperate  evil; 
they  have  covered  Earope  with  Toar- 
Ists,  all  pen  in  hand,  all  detennined 
not  to  let  a  henroost  remain  ande- 
Bcribed,  allportfolioed,  all  handbooked, 
all  ^*  getting  np  a  Jonmal,"  and  all 
pooring  their  bosy  nothings  on  the 
**  reading  public,"  without  compassion 
or  conscience,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


That  the  ignorant  should  write  ig- 
norantly,  that  professional  sight- 
hunters  should  go  sight-hunting  to  the 
ends  (Xf  the  earth,  that  minds  bom 
fornothing  but  scribbling  should  scrib- 
ble to  their  last  drop  of  ink  or  blood, 
can  neither  surprise  nor  irritate ;  but 
that  they  should  publish,  is  the  crime. 

If  we  are  told  that  this  is  but  a 
harmless  impertmence  after  all,  we 
reply — No,  it  does  general  mischief ;  it 
spoils  all  rational  travel ;  it  disgusts 
all  intelligent  curiosity ;  it  repels  the 
stodent,  thephilosopher,  and  the  man- 
ly investigator,  from  subjects  which 
have  been  thus  trampled  into  mire  by 
the  hoo&  of  a  whole  tribe  of  tra- 
velling bipeds,  who  might  rejoice  to 
exchange  brains  with  the  animals 
which  they  ride. 

No  sooner  does  the  year  shake  off 
its  robe  of  snow,  and  the  sun  begin  to 
glimmer  again,  than  the  whole  tribe 
are  in  motion ;  no  matter  where,  all 
places  are  alike  to  thdr  pens — the 
North  Pole  or  the  Antarctic  One 
of  them  thinks   America  an  unex- 


hausted subject,  and  we  find  her  in- 
stantly on  board  the  good  ship  Co- 
lumbia, flying  in  the  teetii  of  wind  and 
tide,  to  caricature  New  York.  An- 
other puts  on  her  wings  for  that  un- 
known spot  called  Vienna ;  sends  in 
her  card  to  nobles  and  ministers;  cari- 
catures them  too ;  talks  of  faces  which 
she  had  never  seen,  describes  f^tes 
to  which  she  would  never  have 
been  admitted,  and  quotes  conversa- 
tions which  she  never  heard.  Another 
takes  a  sweep  of  the  French  coast, 
and  showers  us  with  worn-out  ro- 
mance and  modem  vapidity,  till  we  are 
sick  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  long  for 
the  return  of  that  happy  period  when 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  four  sex 
were  cookery  and  samplers.  To  all 
this,  however,  there  are  exceptions ; 
some  of  the  sex,  modest,  well-in- 
formed, and  capable  of  informing 
others,  indulge  the  world,  from  time 
to  time,  with  works  which  ^^  it  would 
not  willingly  let  die."  But  our  horror 
is  the  professional  tourist ;  the  woman 
who  runs  abroad  to  forage  for  publi- 
cation ;  reimportsher  baggage,  bunt- 
ing with  a  periodical  gathering  of  non- 
sense ;  and  with  a  freight  of  folly,  at 
once  empty  as  air  and  heavy  as  lead, 
disdiarges  the  whole  at  the  heads 
of  a  suffering  people. 

Miss  Martineau,  however,  deserves 
to  stand  in  another  category.  She  is 
a  lively  writer ;  if  she  seldom  enlight- 
ens the  reader  of  her  pages,  she  sel- 
dom sends  him  to  sleep;  she  prattles 
amusingly  ;  and  by  the  iielp  of  Wil- 
kinson and  Lane  for  the  antique,  and 
her  own  ear-trampet  and  spectacles 
for  the  modem,  she  makes  out  of  an 
Egyptian  ramble  a  yerj  readable 
book.  And  this  book  is  by  no  means 
a  superfluity ;  for,  exceptmg  Pales- 
tine, there  is  no  country  t)n  earth 
which  possesses  so  strong  an  interest 
for  the  Biblical  student ;  or  will,  with- 
in a  few  years,  possess  so  strong  an 
interest  for  the  whole  political  world. 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  are  pro- 
bably at  this  moment  alike  specula- 
ting on  the  changes  which  threaten 
Egypt.    The  death  of  Mehemet  All 
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cannot  be  far  off.  Ibrahim  is  sickly. 
The  succession  of  eastern  dynaBties  is 
the  reverse  of  regular ;  and  if  by  any 
chance  war  were  lighted'  up  at  one 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  be 
sure  to  bnrst  ont  at  the  other.  Egypt 
would  be  the  prize  of  battle.  To 
England  the  possession  would  be  of 
little  Value ;  she  has  colonies  enough^ 
and  she  certainly  will  not  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  usurpation  ^  but  it  will  be 
of  first-rate  importance  to  her  that 
Egypt  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  hostile  power ;  fbr  she  cannot  suffer 
lier  road  to  India  to-  be  barred  up. 
Her  natural  policy  would  be  to  see  it 
restored  to  the  Ottoman.  Bat  bow 
long  will  the  Ottoman;  himself  last? 
A  Russian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Bosphorus^  with  a  BossiaiL  army  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Adrianople, 
would  settle  the  occupancy  in  a  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  France  keeps  up  a 
poweiM  army  in  Algeria;  and  the 
question  is,  which  would  be  first  in 
tiie  race  for  Alexuidria?  We  ob- 
serve that  Ibrahim  ia  building  fdrtifi- 
cations,  and  eoncentrating  his  strength 
on  the  sea-side ;  and  the  sagacity  of 
this  gallant  son  of  a  gallant  father  raoat 
often  look  to  the  sands  of  the  Libyan, 
desert;  and  listen  for  the  sounds  of  the 
trumpet  from  the  shores  of  Cyreniaca. 

Miss  Martineau  ia  lady-president 
of  the  gossip  school ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  especial  characters  of  that  school^ 
to  think  that  every  trivial  occurrence 
of  their  lives  merits  the  attention  of 
mankind.  She  thus  infonns  ua  of  the 
first  ielea  of  her  journey. 

«^In  the  autumn  of  1846,  I  left 
home  for,  aa  I  supposed,  a  few  weeks, 
to  visit  some  of  my  family  and  friends. 
At  Liverpool,  I  was  invited  by  my 
friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Bichard  Y .  Yates, 
to  aceompany  them  in  their  proposed 
travels  in  the  East  At  Malta,  we 
fell  in  with  Mr  Joseph  C.  Ewart, 
who  presently  joined  our  party,  and 
remained  with  us  tiJl  we  reached 
Mi^lta  on  our  return.  There  is  no- 
thing that  I  do  not  owe  to  my  com* 
panions  for  their  unceasing  care. 
They  permitted  me  to  read  to  them  my 
Egyptian  Journal.  There  was  not 
tame  for  the  others."  All  this  is  in 
the  purest  style  of  gossipry.  Her 
first  views  of  Africa  belong  to  the 
same  style.  On  a  **  lurid  evening  in 
Kovember,"    she  saw  a  something, 


which,  however,  was  not  the  Airicsaii 
shore,  but  an  island.    At  last,  ho^r- 
ever  she  saw  a  headland,   a  santl^ 
shore,  a  tower;  but  even  Ihis  vras 
not  Egypt.    So  she  steamed  on,  until 
certain  signs  gave  the presomption that 
Alexandria  lay  in  the  distance.     Sho 
^*  expected"  to  have  arrived  at  nocm^ 
but  was  detained  until  twilight !    All 
those  things  might^have  happened  to 
her  if  alw  had   been  sitting    in    a 
bathing  machine  any  where  between 
Brighton  and  Dover^ — the  Mairtella 
snppljring   the   place   of    the  Arab* 
tower,   to    considerable    advantage. 
She  then  followed  the  route  of  the 
milliDn,  the  Cairan  canal^  Cain>^  and 
the  Nile,  up  to  tdie  Gataraeto. 

She  has  a  pietoresqne  pen^  and 
describes  well;  her  art  being  U> 
strike  off  tha  first  unpression  on;  ker 
mind,  with  the  first  im|»e88i0n  on 
her  eya.  One  of  her  feUow-traval* 
lers  had  asked  her  whether  she 
would  wish  to  have  the  first  giisq»e 
of  the  Pyramids ;  she  made  her  waj 
ti^rough  the  passengers  ta  the  bows  of 
the  boat,  and  there  indulged  heiaelf 
with  her  triumph  oveir  tha  ^^ 
talkers." 

^*  In  a  minute,  I  saw  thesB, 
ing  firom  behind  a  ssndhilL  They 
were  very  small,  for  we  weia  atill 
twenty-five  miles  firom  CairQ*  But 
there  oonid  be  no  doidit  aboat  them 
for  a  moment,  so  sharp  and  clear  were 
the  light  aad  iduidow  on>  the  two  sides 
wbkh  we  saw.  I  had  been  assored 
tiiat  I  should  be  disappointed  in  the 
first  sight  of  tim  PyraoiidB.  Andr  I 
had  maintained  that  I  ooold  not  be 
disappointed,  as  of  all  the  wendsn  of 
the  worid  this  is  the  most  literal,  and 
Uy  a  dweller  among  mountaiasy  like 
mysetf,  the  least  impemig.  I  now 
found  both- my  inlormant  and  Byself 
mistaken.  So  Cur  from  bekig  disap- 
pointed) I  was  fiUed  with  surprise 
and  awe ;  and  so  &r  from  having  an- 
ticipated what  I  saw,  I  felt  aa  if  I 
had  never  before  looked  on  any  thing 
so  new,  sa  those  clear,  vivid  masses^ 
with  their  sharp  blue  shadows,  stand- 
ing firm  and  alone  in  their  ex|»nse  of 
sand.  In  a  lew  minutes  they  appeared 
to  grow  wonderfully  larger,  and  they 
looked  lustrous  aad  most  impoung  in 
the  evening  light.  This  impression  of 
the  Pyramids  was  never  fully  renewed. 
I  admired  them  every  evening  from 
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ai  Cairo,  sad  I  took  the 
surest  laemna  of  oonvinciiig  myself  of 
their  Twatneatk,  by  ^oing  to  the  top  of 
th«  largest;  botthu  first  viofr  of  them 
waa  tiie  moat  moving,  and  I  cannot 
tttiak  of  ii  now  without  emotion." 

It  fa  iwnarkabie  that,  after  some 

thoasand  jeacs  of  ancient  inqoiiy, 

aad  at  leut  a  centmyof  keen  and 

erea  of  toilsome  research,  by  modern 

seholarsiiip,   the  world  knows  little 

more  of  the  Pjnramids  than  it  knew, 

when  the  priesthood  kept  all  the  se- 

ovta  of  EgjpL    By  whom  thejr  were 

bailt,  fer  what,  or  when,  have  ^ven 

btrtJi  to  ▼ofannas  of  reaearches ;  bat  to 

those  questions  no  answers  have  been 

given  wortii  the  paper  they  cost  in 

aaaweDBg.  Whether  they  were  boilt 

br    Isradite   slawea  or  by  AoBiia 

imvmdea^  ftr  aacriiico  or  jforsepni- 

tare^  or  for  botb,  or  lor  the  f^ry  of 

imfiridaal  km^s,  or  for  the  memory 

of  dynasties,  or  for  treasnre-honses, 

er  far  mtranoaucal  parposes,  or  for 

the  mere  employment  oi  the  mnlti- 

tnde  —  woriLhooses  haring  probably 

foand  thor  origin  in  Egypt — or  for  the 

rooghortentation  of  ray  al  power :  aU|are 

pomti  ndetermined  since  the  trareis 

of  Herodstos.    JBot  that  they  most 

have  cost  stapeadaas  toil,  there  is  fiiU 

erideoce — the  gnat  Pyramid  covering 

ttmtem  aeres;  exhibiting  a  mass  of 

atooe  equal  to  mm  Piymonth  break- 

WBtere,  snd  lisng  to  a.  height  of  479 

feet^  or  15  feet  higher  than  St  Peter's 

ipife^  sad  119^  higher  than  St  PaoFs. 

Bat  this  style  of  monstrous  bnilding 

perplexes  aa  maeh   by  its   gsnerid 

(fifeioB,  aa  by  the  magmtude  of  its 

Mvend  instances.     We  find  it  not 

only  m  Egypt,  where  the  Pyramids 

•^ad  for  Mmeutg  miles  along  the 

wertera  shese  of  the  Nile,  and  onoe 

erideatly  cliBtered  like  Arab  tents^ 

bit  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia:  they 

ve  a>   be  found  also  in   Mesopo- 

timit.    Tke  Bin  Nimrod,  (the  temple 

of  Mas,)  and  the  Mnjelib^,    near 

Bahyhai,   were   eridently   built   on 

the  pyraaridal  plan,  if  not  actual 

prramids.    They  have  been  fotnul  in 

Iidia.    Utey  have  been  found  even 

on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 

tbe  largest  in  the  world  is  the  psrramid 

of  Cbolula,  m  Mexico,  covering  an 

ireasf  more  than  forty- seven  acres, 

or  ibove  dtret  times  the  base  of  tiie 

greateat  Egyptian  pysamtdiu    All  the 
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pyraaaids,  in  both  Asia,  Afnca.,  and 
America,  have  the  sides  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  excepting  t^ose  of 
Nubia, — an  exception  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  rudeness  of  the  people. 
In  many  of  those  pyramids,  remnants 
of  the  dead,  and  bones  of  the  lower 
animals,  have  beenfomid;  but  both  may 
have  been  placed  there  for  purposes  of 
snperstition.  The  resistance  of  the 
pyramidal  form  to  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate has  been  surmised  as  the  origin  of 
the  choice;  but  the  equatorial  countries 
of  the  East  know  little  of  the  weather 
which,  among  us,  deatroya  public 
constructions.  It  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that  a  form  so  UtUe  adapted  to 
dwelling,  or  to  any  of  the  commoa 
uses  of  life,  or  even  to  the  direct  pur- 
poses of  sepolture,  may  have  been 
chosen,  fi-om  its  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  flame  kindled  on  a  largo 
scale.  The  £g}i)tians  chiefly  buried 
their  dead  in  catacombs.  The  pyra- 
mid was  undoubtedly  borrowed  frani 
^e  East;  and,  like  the  obeliak — also 
an  Easteiii  memorial,  whose  general 
uselessness  still  perplexes  inquiry^ 
may  have  been  an  emblem  of  thai 
worship  of  fire,  which  ascends  to  so- 
remote  an  antiquity,  was  the  worship  of 
the  eariy  East,  and  was,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  the  general  worship 
of  the  apostate  antedilavian  world. 

There  is  no  country  on  earth  whicb 
more  curiously  substantiates  the  say- 
ing of  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  *^  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  thaa 
Egypt.  Every  art  of  European  life, 
and  even  of  European  luxury,  finds  its 
delineation  among  the  tombs;  every 
incident  of  society,  whether  serious  or 
trifling,  has  its  record  on  those  sub- 
terranean walla;  we  find  every  occupa- 
tion, every  enjoyment,  every  national 
festivity,  and  every  sport,  from  the 
nnrsery  up  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
wrestler,  the  ranner,  and  the  dancer, 
in  short^  the  whole  course  of  public 
and  private  existence,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  is  revealed  and  revived  for 
the  intelligence  and  admiration  of  the 
nineteenth  c^itury  of  the  Christian 
era.  AVhy  those  miscellanies  of  life 
should  be  in  tombs,  where  they  must 
hove  been  shut  up  from  the  living 
eye — ^why  such  labour  of  delineation^ 
why  such  incongruity  of  subject  to  the 
place,  why  such  cost  lavished  on  de- 
signs in  the  grave,  are  all  problems^ 
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which  must  remain  beyond  hnman 
answer,  bnt  which  render  Egypt  the 
most  interestinff  of  all  dead  nations  to 
the  living  world.  Are  those  wonders, 
those  intimations  of  greater  wonders, 
those  achievements  of  the  arts,  ihlly 
explored  ?  Certainly  not.  We  quite 
agree  with  Miss  Martinean,  that  the 
most  fortunate  boon  for  Europe  would 
be  some  mighty  van  or  ventilator, 
which  will  blow  away  all  the  sands  of 
Egypt.  What  a  scene  would  then  be 
opened  i 

"  One  statue  and  sarcophagus, 
brought  from  Memphis,  was  buried 
130  feet  below  the  surface.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  greater  part  of  old 
Memphis,  and  of  other  glorious  cities, 
lies  almost  unharmed  beneath  the 
sand  ?  Who  can  say  what  armies  of 
sphinxes  might  start  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  or  come  forth  from  the 
hill-sides  of  the  interior,  when  the 
doud  of  sand  had  been  wafted  away  ? 
The  ruins  which  we  now  go  to  study 
might  then  occupy  only  eminences, 
while  below  mi^ht  be  miles  of  colon- 
nade, temples  mtact,  and  gods  and 
goddesses  safe  in  their  sanctuaries  I" 

If  this  is  the  language  of  enthusiasm, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  bar- 
barism and  time  have  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  glories  of  Egypt 
from  the  eye  of  man ;  and  that,  while 
what  remadns  for  the  view  of  the  tra- 
veller is  mutilated  and  worn  away, 
the  much  finer  portion  may  be  re- 
served for  the  tnumph  of  the  inves- 
tigator spade  in  hand. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book 
IS  the  dexterity  with  which  those 
tomb-pictures  are  interpreted  by  Miss 
Martineau's  narrative.  Every  one 
knows,  that  the  majority  of  those  pic- 
tures, though  often  brilliantly  coloured, 
exhibit  nothing  but  isolated  or  ill- 
placed  figures,  of  the  rudest  outlme, 
and  the  most  ungainly  attitudes.  They 
have  a  meanhig;  yet  to  ascertain  that 
meaning,  and  combine  their  action, 
demands  considerable  imagmative 
skill.  We  have  a  dever  instance  of 
this  art  in  the  description  of  one  of 
the  tombs. 

The  writer  sees,  in  onecompartment, 
themasterofafiunily.  Heisevldently 
opulent— a  man  of  lam  possessions — 
m  landlord ;  he  has  hu  people  round 
fafan— ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
loping,  thrashing,  winnowing. 


But  the  landlord  is  alsoa  sportsman; 
he  has  round  him  game,  geese,  and 
fish.    He  is  also  a  man  of  Inxnry ;  he 
has  a  barge  on  the  river,  and  a  pavi- 
lion built  upon  it.     He  is  also  a  man 
of  hospitality ;  there  is  a  banquet,  with 
the  master  and  his  wife  in  a  great 
chafar ;  every  lady  has  a  flower  in  her 
hand ;  a  monkey  is  tied  to  the  host's 
chair ;  and  there  are  musicians  with 
a  harp  and  the  double  pipe.     Bot 
there  is  also  a  final  scene ;  the  host 
dies,  the  banquets  are  no  more,  his 
mummjf  is  in  the  consecrated  boat, 
which  is  to  carry  him  over  the  river 
of  death,  and  which  deposits  him  in 
the  land  unknown. 

All  this  is  ingenious  and  probable, 
and  if  Miss  Martinean  had  confined 
herself  to  the  pictoresque,  had  sported 
her  fancies  in  Egypt  idone,  and  never 
ventured  beyona  the  Bed  Sea,  we 
might  close  the  book,  ^ving  it  all  the 
praise  due  to  an  origmal  and  lively 
narrative.  Bnt  when  she  plays  the 
theologian,  we  must  stop,  bs  we  wish 
that  she  had  done. 

On  leaving  Egypt,  her  party  torn 
thehr  faces  towards  the  Wilderaees; 
and  here  the  pen  of  the  rash  imter 
ramblesaway  intolncubrations,  neither 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  histoiy, 
nor  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
scene.    She  begins  by  mannfactoriog 
a  romance  for  Moses.    She  first  tells 
us  that  he  was  "  of  the  priestly  catie,'^ 
a  matter  rendered  utterly  improbsble 
by  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
•*  by  yatic^  when  he  was  come  to  years, 
he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God.'*    She  then  proceeds  to>  tell  os 
a  great  many  things,  of  which  Moses 
has  told  us  noUung:  for  examp^, 
that  in  the  desert,  which  she  regards 
as  a  place  peculiariy  «*  fruitful  of  medi- 
tation," (we  doubt  whether  it  pro- 
duces much  of  this  firnit  among  the 
Bedouhis,)  Moses  and  ''Mahameitfur 
Ami"(valuablecompanion8hip!)le«v«<l 

fipom  the  Past  how  to  prophesy  of  the 
future, 

"  There,"  says  Miss  Martinean,  **«» 
Moses  sat  under  the  shrubby  pviBf 
and  its  moist  lock,  did  the  Past  come 
at  the  caU  of  his  instructed  mmory, 
and  teU  him  how  those  migh^^^TP* 
tians  had  been  shtves,  as  his  Hebre«r 
brethren  now  were,"  &c^  sod  csme  » 
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the  oondnsion  (by  no  meana  an  nnna- 
toral  one  In  any  case  of  slavery,)  ^^  that 
the  Hebrews  most  be  removed  and  edu- 
cated, before  they  conld  be  estab- 
liahed.**  We  thra  arriye  at  the  confi- 
dential part  of  the  story. 

'^In  following  np  this  coarse  of 
specnlation,  he  was  led  to  perceiye  a 
m^^iruth^  whidi  appears  to  have 
be^  known  to  no  man  before  him, — 
Uie  tmth  that  all  ideas  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  men.  (!)  .  .  • 
As  the  images  crossed  him  in  his 
solitadOf  of  the  religions  feasts  of  the 
£gypttans,  the  gross  brate-worship 
into  which  they  had  8nnk»  dj^.,  he  con- 
ceived the  brave  pnrpose,  the  noblest 
enterprise,  I  believe,  on  record,  of  ad- 
mitting every  one  of  Jehovah's  people 
to  the  follest  possible  knowledge  of 
them.** 

Of  all  these  meditations  not  an  iota 
is  motioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
story,  however,  goes  on :  Moses  decided 
that  the  pec^le  most  be  removed.  It 
does  not  tell  ns  how.  Bat  it  was  done. 
Three  millions  of  slaves  were  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  a  king,  at  the  head  of  an 
armyof  six  hundred  chariots  and  horse- 
men. Bat  the  grand  difficulty  arose — if 
they  must  beeducated,  where  was  to  be 
the  national  school  ?  who  to  be  their 
tutors?  MoaesfMdUaied  again,  and  the 
difficulty  vanished.  He  ht^  known  the 
Arabs  <n  the  Wilderness  long.  Miss 
Martineau  tells  us  that  he  knew  their 
honour,  their  virtues,  their  ^'  ampara" 
Hve  piety  1"  &c.^  &c. ;  and  he  deter* 
mined  to  make  them  the  teachers  of 
his  Egyptianised  people.  In  this  for- 
tunate expedient,  she  forgot,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  know,  that  those  sons 
of  desert  simplicity,  hospitality,  piety, 
and  so  forth,  were  the  Amalekites, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes  of 
earthy  the  savage  bwderers  of  Sinai; 
who  no  sooner  saw  the  advance  of  the 
Israelites  than,  instead  of  teaching 
them  the  ^^  virtues,"  they  made  a  des- 
pembe  foray  on  them,  and  woidd  have 
butchered  the  whole  population  if  they 
had  not  been  beaten  by  a  miracle. 

We  are  fdso  entirely  left  in  the 
dark,  in  this  theory,  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  nation  were  subsisted 
for  forty  years  in  the  WUdemess, 
where  the  thousandth  part  of  their 
number  could  never  since  have  subsis- 
ted for  as  many  days ;   how  they 


swept  before  their  undisciplined  crowd 
the  armies  of  Palestine,  stormed  their 
fortresses,  and  took  possession  of  their 
land ;  how  they  acquired  the  most  per- 
fect svstem  of  legislation  in  the  ancient 
world;  how  they  formed  a  religion 
unrivdled  in  purity,  truUi,  and  sanc- 
tity ;  how  they  conceived  a  ceremo- 
nial which  was  almost  wholly  a  pro- 
phecy, the  revelation  of  a  mightier 
than  Moses  to  come,  the  pledge  of  a 
more  comprehensive  religion,  and  the 
dawn  of  that  triumph  of  tmth  over 
falsehood,  which  was  to  be  the  hope, 
the  consolation,  and  ultimately  Uie 
glonr  of  mankind. 

Need  we  remind  the  Christian,  that 
the  Scriptures  account  for  all  those 
mighty  things  bv  the  power  and  the 
mercy  of  the  God  of  Israel  alone; 
that  Moses  was  simply  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence;  that  so  far 
from  meditating  in  the  desert,  plans 
of  Jewish  liberation,  he  was  even  a 
reluctant  instrument.  Every  part  of  his 
character  and  condition  repdled  the 
very  idea  of  his  acting  from  himself. 
He  was  eighty  years  old;  he  had 
been  forty  years  without  seeing  the 
face  of  his  countrymen ;  his  bold 
spirit  had  been  so  much  changed  by 
tmie,  as  to  render  him  the  *^  meekest" 
of  men ;  and  even  when  the  miracle  of 
the  Divine  presence  was  before  him,  he 
pleaded  his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and 
at  length  yielded  only  to  the  repeated 
command  of  Jehovah. 

Willingly  acquitting  the  writer  of 
these  volumes  of  all  evil  intention,  we 
regret  that  she  should  have  touched 
on  Palestine  at  all.  Whatever  weak- 
ness there  may  be  in  her  lucubrations 
on  Moses,  it  is  fully  matched  b^  her 
lucubrations  onwhatshe  calls  **Biblio- 
latry."  But  we  shall  not  follow  her 
rambles  through  subjects  on  which  no 
mind  ought  to  look  but  with  a  sense  of 
the  narrowness  of  human  faculties, 
and  with  an  humble  and  necessary 
solicitation  for  that  loftier  enlighten- 
ment which  is  given  only  to  the 
humble  heart.  The  knowledge  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
sincere  search  after  truth,  by  natural 
homage  in  the  presence  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  by  the  intelligent  exer- 
tion of  mind,  and  the  faithful  grati- 
tude, which  alike  rdoice  in  obeying 
the  revealed  will  of  Heaven. 
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Tk  the  spring  of  tbe  year  1815,  a 
ycmth  of  sixteen,  Lewis  Kellstab  by 
name,  whom  death  had  recently  de- 
prived of  his  father,  left  tbe  Berlin 
academy,  where  he  was  porsning,  with 
much  success,  the  stndy  of  mnsic,  to 
enter  the  Pmssian  army  as  a  volan- 
teer.  Kapoleon^s  retvm  from  Elba 
tiad  jnst  called  Germfl;ny  to  arms ;  and 
the  rising  generation,  emnknis  of  their 
elder  brethren,  whose  scars  and  deco- 
rations recalled  tbe  giorions  campaiga 
of  1813,  flocked  to  thePmssian  banner. 
Bnt  yonng  Rellstab^s  moral  conrage 
imd  patriotic  zeal  exceeded  his  phy- 
aieal  capabilities.  Recmiting  ofKcers 
shook  their  heftds  at  his  delicate  frame, 
and  inspecting  surgeons  refused  to 
pass  him  as  able-bodied.  Rejected, 
he  still  persevered,  entered  a  military 
school,  and  in  due  time  became  officer 
of  artillery.  Leaving  the  service  in 
1821,  he  fixed  himself  at  Berlin,  and 
applied  diligently  to  literary  ^mrsuits. 
He  was  already  known  as  tli^  anther 
of  songs  of  folr  average  merit,  some 
of  which  are  x)opnlar  in  Germany  to 
the  present  day ;  but  now  he  took  np 
literature  as  a  profession,  stimulated 
to  industry  by  loss  of  fortune  in  an 
nnlncky  speculation.  Of  great  perse- 
verance and  active  mind,  he  essayed 
his  talents  in  various  departments  of 
the  belles-'lettres,  in  journalism,  pole- 
mics, and  criticism.  As  a  musical 
critic,  he  ranks  amongst  the  best. 
One  of  his  early  works,  a  satirical 
tale  entitled  ^^  Henrietta,  or  the  Beau- 
tiful Singer,"  was  disapproved  by  the 
anthorities,  and  procured  him  several 
months*  imprisonment  in  the  fortpess 
of  Bpandan.  At  a  later  period,  his 
systematic  and  incessant  opposition  to 
Spontini  the  composer,  from  whose 
appofaitment  as  director  of  the  Beiiin 
opera  he  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  Ger- 
man sdiool  of  mnsic,  procured  him 
other  six  weeks  of  similar  pnitishment. 
He  has  managed  several  newspapen 
in  succession,  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  editorial  laboun,  has  produced  « 
nnnS)er  of  tales  and  novels,  three 
sketchy  votmies  entifled  ^  Paris  and 
Algiers/*  and  a  tragedy  called  ^*  En- 


gene  Aram.**     Sinnitaneoasly   with 
these   various  occupations,    he    H&s 
found  time  to  form  some  excellent 
singers  for  the  German  stage,  and  to 
advocate,  with  imwearying  and  spbc- 
cessfnl  zeal,  the  adoption  of  railroftd« 
in  Germany.     With    soch  aceamn- 
lated  avocations,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  his  writings  sometimes  exhibit  that 
kngtfainees  and  verbal  saperiloitrf ,  the 
usual  eonseqaence  of  hurried  compo- 
sttaoii  and  imperfect  revision.     8obm 
of  his  best-coneeived  and  noat  eri- 
ginal  tries  lose  power  from  prolixity : 
his  good  materials,  too,  often    lack 
arrangement,    and   are   encnmbered 
with  inferior  matter.    Still,  he  is  one 
of  ^e  few  living  German  novi^KfttB 
whose  works  rise  high  aboTe  tlie  pre- 
sent doll,  stagnant  levd  of  tbe  light 
literatsre  of  his  eonntry.    It  is  -sot 
now  our  intention  minntely  to  analyse 
Mr  Rellstab's  general  literary  abiUtiea, 
or  to  critidse  the  twenty  eompendioiis 
volumes  forming  tbe  latest  edition  <^ 
his  complete  works.  We  propose  con- 
fining onrsdves  to  one  novel,  which 
we  conmder  his  masteipleee,  as  it  also 
is  his  longest  and  most  important 
work,  and  the  one  most  pofwlar  in 
Germai^.  Notwithstandtaiglhefanlts 
we  have  glanced  at,  we  hold  **  161^^ 
the  best  novel  of  its  dan  tiiat  for  a 
long  time  has  appeared  in  tiie  G^ermaa 
language.    Its  historical  and  military 
dM^ters  wonld,  by  thdr  fidelity  and 
spirit,  give  it  high  mek  in  whatever 
tongue  it  had  been  written.    And  the 
Memishes  observable  in  its  more  ima- 
gmative  and  ronwntie  portions  are 
diargeable  less  upon  tbe  antiior  than 
upon  the  foibles  of  ^  sdiool  and 
country  to  'Which  he  belongs. 

It  is  a  strong  argnmentf  were  any 
needed,  in  favour  «f  the  superiority  of 
the  English  literatore  <^  the  day  over 
that  of  Germany,  tkat  twenty  English 
nereis  are  translated  into  Ivennan  lor 
every  German  one  liiat  appeare  in 
English.  To  sav  nttUng  of  high 
class  books,  witieh  ave  dished  np  in 
tbe  Devtndi  ^th  Incredible  rapidity, 
(sf  Mr  Wamn*8  kst  wmk,  three 
translations  appeared  iiithin  a  few 
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dmrs  after  it  irm  possible  the  original 
could  b&TB  reached  Gennany,)  all  our 
mmn  prolific  and  popular  English  no- 
▼dists  reoave  the  hononrB  of  Ger- 
1— nipation.     Not  a  catalogue  of  a 
Gcman  Ubrary  or  bookseller  but  ex- 
hibits the  Dames  of  Messrs  Marryat, 
Dickens,  James,  Ainsworth,  Lever, 
&c^  oocapjing  the   high   places — 
exalted  at  tiie  tope  of  colonms,  m  all 
the  glory  of  Roman  capitals;  and  truly 
•Dt  without  reason,  when  compared 
wiA  moet  of  the  gently  tfiat  sacceed 
«Hi  pseeede  them.    Their  works  ap- 
peff  in   every  passible  form,  —  de- 
tacked,  in  ^  complete  editions,"  in 
*^  choioe  ooUectiotts  of  foreign  litera- 
tne,**  even  in  monthly  ports,  when 
00  pabOahed  in  England.     Authors 
wiK>  ham  written  less,  or  anony- 
nonriy,  cr  who  are  less  known,  most 
efttn  be  content  to  forego  the  immor- 
tafintion  of  a  Leipaic  catalogue,  al- 
thoagh  their  books  wiU  not  the  less  be 
lonnd  there,  sometimes  with  the  bare 
■otificatieii  that  they  are  from  English 
•oaress;  at  others,  nnceremonioasly 
appropriated  by  the  translator  as  re- 
sails  of  Us  own  unaided  genius.  Equal 
MhotuB  are  taken  with  the  romantic 
IiUEatare   of  France   and   Sweden. 
Toy  different  is  the  state  of  things  in 
Ea^and.      A  translation  from  the 
GcnBaa,nnle8s  it  be  of  a  short  tale  in 
a  periodical,  is  a  thing  afanost  nn- 
kDown— eeitainly  of  rare  occurrence. 
lfi»BreBMr'«pouItry-yaid  romances, 
and  Christian    Andersen's    novels, 
leaeked  na  tbrongh  a  German  medium, 
hot  are  originally  Scandinavian.    The 
oniyollier  reoeot  translations  of  novels, 
in  amonni   and  volume  worth  the 
aasnng,  are  tiiose  from  the  French  of 
8iie,I>iaaa8,  and  Co.,  amusing  gentle- 
men enough ;  but  the  circulation  of 
wiiose  wo^  had,  perhaps,  just  as 
.wdlbeen  confined  to  those  capable 
of  leading  them  in  the  original.    The 
€eiman  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  yielded  little  to  the  English 
Inmslator,  or  rather  has  been  little 
nade  nse  of ;  ibr,  without  entraining 
a  rmj  exalted  opinion  of  its  value 
and  verit,  it  were  absord  to  suppose 
that  •omo  good  things  might  not  be 
aelected  from  the  hundreds  of  novels, 
tdflB,  and  romances,  that  each  succes- 
sioe  year  brings  forth  in  a  country 
alMiit  mBty  man  who  ean  hold  a  pen, 
ia  — qaainttd  irilih  'orthography, 


deems  himself  qualified  for  an  author, 
and  where  an  astonishingly  large  pro-i 
portion  of  the  popniation  act  upon 
this  conviction.  MrRellstaVs  "1812" 
is  one  of  the  few  ears  of  wheat  worthy 
of  extraction  from  the  wilderness  of 
tares  and  stubble.  Its  great  length, 
which  might,  however,  have  been  ad* 
vantageously  curtailed,  has,  perhaps, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  its  translation. 
Moreover,  it  is  but  partially  known, 
even  amongst  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  English  persons  (chiefly  ladies) 
addicted  to  German  reading.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  convinced, — ^that  a  book 
of  equal  merit  appearing  in  England 
is  certain  of  prompt  and  reiterated  re- 
production in  Grermany ;  not  only  in 
the  language  of  that  conntrv,  but  in 
those  piratical  reprints  which  give  in 
an  eigbteen-penny  duodecimo  the  con- 
tents of  three  hfdf-gninea  post-octa- 
vos. 

It  is  quite  natm^  that  Mr  Bellstab, 
whose  youthful  predilections  were  so 
strongly  military,  who  himself  wore 
the  uniform  during  his  first  eix  years 
of  manhood,  and  who  was  cotempo- 
rary,  at  the  age  when  impressions  are 
strongest,  of  the  gigantic  wars  waged 
by  Napoleon  in  Spain,  Grermany,  and 
Russia,  should  recall  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
the  martial  deeds  with  which  in  his 
boyhood  all  men's  mouths  were  filled ; 
that  he  should  select  them  as  a  sub- 
ject for  his  pen,  dwell  willingly  upon 
their  details,  and  bestow  the  utmost 
pains  upon  their  illustration.  His 
original  plan  of  an  historical  romance 
was  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
one  to  which  he  finally  adhered.  He 
woposed  employing  as  a  stage  for 
his  actors  all  the  European  countries 
then  the  theatre  of  war.  This  bold 
plan  gave  great  scope  for  contrast, 
allowing  him  to  exhibit  his  personages, 
chiefly  military  men,  engaged  alter- 
nately with  the  Cossack  and  the  Gue- 
rilla— alternately  broiling  under  the 
sun  of  Castile,  and  frozen  in  Mus- 
covy^s  snows;  But  the  project  was 
more  easily  formed  than  executed; 
and  Mr  Rellstab  soon  found  (to  use 
his  own  words)  that  he  had  taken 
Hercides*  club  for  a  playtiiing.  The 
mass  was  too  ponderous  to  wield ;  to 
interweave  the  entbe  military  history 
of  so  busy  a  period  with  the  plot  of  a 
Tomanee,  enticed  an  army  of  charao- 
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ters  and  a  series  of  complications  dif-  Polish  Colonel  RasioBldf  a  mati^y 
ficult  to  manage ;  and  that  might  comrade  of  the  heroic  PoniatowsicT^^ 
have  ended  by  weaiying  the  reader,  are  mnch  more  lifelike  and  interesttns'* 
Convinced  thatfajsdesignwas  too  am-  The  mysteries  of  the  tale,  and  ^lie 
bitioQs,  he rodaced it;  limiting  himself  difficnlties  which  of  conrse  beset  ^l&e 
to  the  Bossian  campai^— itself  no    paths  of  the  various  pain  of  lovera, 

'are  pretty  well  cleared  np  and  dis- 
pellea  at  the  end  of  the  third  volome. 
The  fourth,  which  includes  the  worst 
portion  of  the  retreat,  is  perhaps  tlie 
most  interesting;  partly  for  the  very 


trifle  to  grapple  with.  This  plan  he 
successfully  carried  out.  He  had 
hoped  to  do  so,  he  says,  in  three 
volumes,  but  was  compelled  to 
extend  his  limits,  and  fill  four. 
The  necessity  is  not  obvious.  In 
our  opinion,  '^  1812  *'  would  gain 
by  compression  (especially  of  the  first 
half)  within  the  limits  originally  pro- 
posed. Although  some  well-drawn 
and  well -sustained  characters  aro 
early  introduced,  and  although  the 
reader  obtains,  in  the  very  first 
chapter,  amysteiy  to  ruminate,  whilst 
of  incident  there  is  certainly  an  abun- 
dance, the  real  fascination  of  the  book 
resides  in  the  account  of  the  advance 
to  Moscow,  of  the  conflagration  of  the 
city,  and  the  subsequent  retreat.  The 
great  power  and  truthfulness  with 
which  these  events  are  depicted,  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  writer 
was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  he  so 
well  describes.  As  this  waa  not  the 
case,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr 
BeUstab  obtained  much  mformation 
from  some  who  made  that  terrible 
campaign.  He  acknowledges  his 
great  obligation  to  Count  Segur's  re- 
markable nistory . 

As  regards  Mr  Rellstab*s  plot,  its 
ingenuity  is  undeniable,  and,  in  fact, 
excessive.  More  ingenious  than  pro- 
bable, the  coincidences  are  too  nume- 
rous and  striking ;  the  artistes  hand 
is  too  visible.  The  characters  are  too 
obliging  in  their  exits  and  entrances ; 
ever  vanishing  and  reappearing  just 
at  the  right  moment,  and  meeting 
each  other  in  the  most  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  manner.  It  is 
di£Scnlt  to  lose  sight  of  the  wires ; 
the  movements  of  the  puppets  are 
manifestly  strained  for  the  exhibitor's 
convenience.  One  never  feels  sure 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  book ;  the  young 
German  most  prominent  in  its  earlier 
portion,  and  who  is  intended  for  the 
principal  character,  is  a  tame  youth, 
and  cats  quite  a  secondary  figure  in 
the  latter  volumes.  His  friend 
Bernard,  a  joyous  artist,  whom  cir- 
cumstances convert  into  a  private 
soldier,    and  his    commander     the 


reason  that  we  have  got  rid  of  tbe 
private  entanglements  of  the  prindpal 
personages,  who  are  seen  grouped  to- 
gether, and,  including  a  lady,  stran- 
gling agiunst  the  fn^tfhl  hardahips 
and  dimgera   of  that    unparalloled 
military  disaster.    It  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  tangled  nature  of  Mr  Bdlstab*a 
plot  and  under-plots  (all  finally  un- 
ravelled with  considerable  devemess) 
to  state,  that  in  the  foremost  row 
stand  five  gentlemen  and  three  ladies ; 
that  each  of  the  ladies  is  beloved,  al 
one  period  or  other  of  the  story,  by 
at  least  two  of  the  gentlemen,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  five  boaom 
Mends,  and,  in  this  capacity,  make  the 
most  magnanimous  sacrifices  of  love 
to  firien£hip.     Manifestly,  the  only 
way  of  getting  out  of  such  a  fix,  is  to 
kDl  fireely,  which  Mr  ReOstab  accord- 
ingly does,  the  retreat  finom  Moscow 
affording    him    fine     opportunities, 
whereof  he  unsparingly  avails  himself. 
The  closing  chapter  shows  us  the  Teiy 
numerous  dnxmoHs  penonm  reduced 
to  two  happy  couples,  dwelling,  turtle- 
dove fashion,  in  a  warden  near  Dres- 
den, and  to  an  elderly  Polish  lady, 
on  the  wing  for  America.     Having 
thus  told  the  end— a  matter  of  very 
slight  importance  to  the  interest  c^ 
the  book — ^we  will  take  a  glance  at  the 
commencement. 

The  opening  scene  introduces  us  to 
a  young  German,  who,  after  twelve 
months  passed  in  Italv  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  academical  studies,  is  on 
his  way  back  to  his  native  land.  The 
entrance  of  Napoleon's  armies  is  once 
more  converting  Northern  Germany 
into  a  vast  camp,  and  Ludwig  Rosen 
is  hurrying  homewards  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sister  and  widowed  mother, 
then  living  in  retirement  at  Dresden. 
Upon  his  joumev  to  Italy,  a  year  pre- 
viously, he  had  encountered  in  the 
valley  of  Aosta  a  party  of  travellers, 
to  one  of  whom,  a  young  and  veiy 
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lorely  wonuuif  he  restored  a  bracelet 
4}he  had  dropped  upon  the  highway. 
Although  this  led  to  no  acquamtance 
<or  intercourse  beyond  the  exchange 
of  a  few  sentences,  the  beanty  of  the 
foreigner  (for  snch  she  certainly  was, 
^though  of  what  country  it  was  hard 
to  decide,)  had  left  a  yeiy  strong  im- 
pressionnpon  the  young  man's  memoiy 
and   imagination.    During  his  resi- 


had  expressed.  Lud  wig  drew  nearer ; 
but  as  the  lady — of  whose  identity 
with  her  he  sought  he  grew  each 
moment  more  convinced  —  had  her 
face  turned  from  him,  he  made  the  dr- 
cuit  of  the  crowd  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
her  countenance.  Heavens,  it  was 
herself  I  Her  features  were  paler  and 
more  anxious  than  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  a  tear  trembled  in  her  beau- 


dence  in  Italy  he  sou^t  her  every    teons  blue  eye.    Yielding  to  an  irre- 


where,  but  in  vidn.  Ue  could  not 
trace  her  route ;  ignorant  of  her  name, 
he  knew  not  for  whom  to  inquire. 
Once  more  upon  the  threshold  of  Italy, 
about  to  quit  the  romantic  land  where 
her  image  had  so  often  filled  his  day- 


sistible  impulse,  Ludwig  approached 
her,  resolved,  at  risk  of  offence,  to 
greet  the  lovely  beinff  whose  appa- 
rition had  gladdened  his  entrance 
into  the  glorious  land  he  now  was 
quitting,  and  to  remind  her  of  the 


dreams,  he  pauses  at  the  outskirts  of  moment  of  their  first  meeting  and 
Duomo  d*  Ossola,  the  last  Italian  too  speedy  separation.  He  was  en- 
town,  to  take  a  fond  and  final  look  at  couraged  to  this  step  by  beholding  her 
the  paradise  he  is  on  the  point  of  unaccompanied,save  by  an  old  servant 
leaving.      Travelling   on   foot,   his  seated  upon  the  box,  and  by  an  elderly 


motions  depend  but  on  his  own 
caprice,  and  he  leaves  the  high-road 
to  ascend  an  adjacent  hillock,  com- 
man^g  a  fine  view.  The  blast  of  a 
post-horn  and  crack  of  whips  break  in 
upon  his  meditations,  and  an  open 
travelling  carriage  rolls  rapidly  along 
tiie  causeway.  In  one  of  two  wo- 
men who  occupy  it,  Rosen  thinks 
he  recognises  his  incognita,  but  before 
he  can  reach  the  road,  the  vehicle  is 
in  the  town.  It  is  evening,  and 
Bosen,  persuaded  the  travellers  will 
halt  for  the  night  at  Duomo  d^  Ossola, 
hurries  after  them  to  the  open  square 
where  the  guardhouse  and  the  principal 
inn  are  situated.  The  carnage  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  latter,  but  fresh 
horses  are  being  harnessed,  and  the 
youth's  hopes  of  passing  the  night 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  lady 
of  his  thoughts,  and  of  improving 
his  veiy  slight  acquaintance  with  her, 
begin  to  vanish  in  vapour.  An  unex- 
pected incident  again  gives  them  con- 
sistence:— 

'^  A  large  circle  of  idlers  had  col- 
lected round  the  travellers.  An  offi- 
cer, issuing  from  the  guardhouse,  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  approached 
the  caniage-door:  on  his  appearance 
the  young  lady  got  out,  and  took  a  few 
st^  to  meet  him.  The  officer  bowed 
ana  addressed  her  with  great  courtesy ; 
but  his  manner,  and  we  deprecating 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  indicated  inabi- 
lity to  comply  with  some  wish  she 
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woman,  to  all  appearance  an  atten- 
dant, or  humble  companion.  Hehiastily 
stepped  forward  out  of  the  crowd, 
which  had  fallen  a  little  back.  As  he 
did  so,  ^e  lady's  glance  met  his,  and 
so  sudden  and  joyM  a  glow  over- 
spread her  features,  that  he  could  not 
for  an  instant  doubt  her  recognition 
of  him.  He  was  about  to  salute  and 
addressher,  when,  with  startlinghaste, 
she  exclaimed  in  French,  ^  Here  is 
my  brotiierl'  and  hurried  to  meet 
him.  Before  Ludwig,  astounded  at 
what  he  took  for  an  extraordinary  mis- 
take, had  time  to  utter  a  word,  she  con- 
tinued in  Italian,  and  in  a  loud  tone, 
so  that  all  around  miffht  hear  and 
understand,  'Thank  God, brother,  you 
are  come  at  last!'  Then,  in  a  rapid 
whisper,  and  in  German,  '  I  am  lost,' 
she  said,  '  if  you  deny  me.'  With 
prompt  decision,  she  turned  to  the 
officer,  took  the  paper  frx>m  his  hand 
and  presented  it  to  Ludwig.  'This 
gentleman  would  not  admit  the  regu- 
larity of  our  passport  because  jou 
were  not  present,'  said  she,  reverting 
to  the  French  language.  '  See  what 
trouble  you  give  us,  dear  brother,  by 
your  romantic  partiality  for  byways  1 
zou  are  Count  WaUersheim,*  she 
whiroered  in  Grerman. 

''  Startled  and  confounded  as  Lud- 
wig was  by  this  strange  adventure,  he 
retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
understand  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
render  important  service  to  the  beau- 
tKhl  woman  who  stood  anxious  and 
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tearftil  before  him.    Readilj 
his  cae,  his  reply  was  prompt.    *  Be 
not  mieasj,  dear  stater,*  he  said,  ^  I 
will  exi^a  to  the  gentleman.'    He 
turned  to  the  Frenchman,  and  in  order 
to  gain  time  and  tsome  insight  into  the 
drcamstances  of  the  case,  *  I  must 
beg  yon,  sir,'  he  said  ^  to  repeat  yoor 
objections  to  our  passport     Ladies 
haye  little  experience  in  such  matters/ 
*  I  have  BOW,*  repUed  the  officer  *  not 
tiie  riiglitest  objection  to  make.    Yon 
are  set  down  in  the  passport  as  the 
eompanion  of  the  conntess  your  sister, 
and  yet  yon  were  not  with  her.    The 
passport  was,  consequently,  not  in 
Older.    The  conntess  certainly  told 
me  yoa  had  left  her  only  for  a  short 
time»  to  ramble  on  foot,  and  tint  yon 
would  rejoin  her  beyond  the  town; 
but  at  frontier  idaces,  lilce  Duomo 
d*  Ossola,  our  orders  are  so  strict  that 
I  should  hare  been  compelled  to  de- 
tain the  younglady  till  you  made  your 
•ti^MMraiice.    Best  assured,  however, 
count,  that  I  should  have  held  it  ray 
duty  to  have  had  yon  sought  upon 
the  toad  to  Sempione,  to  fmorm  you 
of  the  obstacle  to  your  sister's  pro- 
gress.   I  strongly  advise  you  to  re- 
main with  the  countess  so  long  as  you 
«re  in  this  district,  4Nr  you  wm  inevi- 
tably encounter  dday  and  annoyance. 
Once  over  tiie  Swiss  frontier,  you  are 
out  of  our  juiisdiotioa,  and  travelUng 
is  easier.* 

^  Ludwig  stood  nrate  with  astonbh- 
ment,  wlilist  the  old  servant  got  off 
the  box,^took  ftom  him,  without 
observation,  tiie  light  travelling  poiush 
lliat  hung  on  his  shoulder,— 4aid  it  In 
the  oarriaget  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  get  in.  Scaioe 
oonsdous  of  Ttiiat  he  said,  he  g»ve 
the  officer  his  hand,  and  uttered  a;fow 
poHte  words.  The  servant  put  down 
^  carriage  8tm,-.the  gallant 
f^mcfaman  assisted  the  lAdy,  who  had 
muffled  herself  in  her  veil,  to  ascend 
them,-*bowed  low,  and  repeated  his 
wishes  for  theur  pleasant  journey. 
Ludwig,  almost  without  known^  what 
he  was  about,  took  his  place  by  the 
Bide  of  the  enigmatical  iUr  one,  iriiose 
duenna  had  discreetly  transferred  her- 
self to  the  opposite  seat,  and  the 
carriage  rattled  through  the  streets.*^ 

Once  out  <^  town,  the  mysterious 
stranger  greets  Ludwig  as  her  de- 
^verer;  and,  before  they  cross  the 
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frontier,    she   Ins   coaided  to  kin 
as  much  as  she  proposes  at  that  time 
to  reveal  of  her  exceptional  poshaoa. 
This  does  not,  however,  amoant  to  a 
disdiosure  of  herfamfly,  name,  or  even 
of  her  country.   She  bids  him  call  her 
Bianca,— but  with  that  he  must  TMt 
content;  and  he  is  unable  to  conjec- 
ture, troiBi  the  slight  accent  with  which 
she  speaks  Grerman,  or  from  the  lia- 
guage,  to  him  unknown,  inwtuohshe 
converses  with  her  companions,  to 
what  nation  she  belongs.    She  hiti- 
mates  that  her  destiny  is  connected 
with  the  political  events  of  the  period, 
—that  more  than  her  own  lift  is  mperO, 
—  and  accepts  his  enthusiastie  ofe 
to  sustain  his  assumed  chameter,  and 
to  escort  her,  as  her  brother,  to  Ge^ 
many.   Her  companions  are  her  ^Mf- 
ffertumte  and  an  old  tnistyservnit,sBd 
she  would  travel  in  safety  were  th^ 
the  sole  sharers  of  her  secret.   W, 
unfortunately,  a  fourth  person  pos- 
sesses it,  who  aooompanled  her  asiin' 
as  Milan,  under  the  name  of  Count 
Wallersheim, — endeavomed  to  abuse 
the  fraternal  Intinaoy  to  whioh  he 
was  admitted,  and  was  indi|DaDtiy 
repulsed.     Blanca  took  an  opportii- 
nity  to  leave  him  bdiind,  md  is  m 
assured  that  out  of  revenge  he  tuned 
traitor.    The  pursuers  must  abetdy 
be  upon  her  track, — each  moiMOt  an 
order  for  her  arrest  may  overtake  her. 
And  she  does  not  conceal  from  Lndwig 
tiiat,  by  accompanying  her,  he  ntn 
a  heavT  risk.    Thm  m  eosmonred 
vouth  despises, — insists  on  aotiBg  » 
her  cham^on  and  defender,  and  ke^ 
his  seat  in  her eairiage.    Thatnight 
they  encounter  various  perils  »  w^ 
Bimplon ;  and,  finally,  are  locked  np 
by  an  avalanche  hi  amountahi  w^| 
whence  th^  are  not  extricated  n« 
mondng.  In  the  course  ef  the  mgnt^ 

adventures,  Ludwfg  ebtahis  gi^ 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  nearert» 
between  his  two  fomale  conpvno^ 
than  tiiose  of  mistress  and  ntrr^ 
The  excitement  and  »^  fl?! 
time,  however,  prevent  Ms  djwBwg 
upon  tids  suspicion :  the  oairi^ 
patched  up,  and  the  party  reach  B  Wi 
to  the  Valals,  where  they  are  com- 
peUed  to  pause  whyst  their  veWe» 
put  to  bcJtter  repair.  WhitetBU«» 
leposes,  Ludwig  strolls  oat  of  «« 
town.  At  about  a  mfle  fraffl  »;^ 
Ws  return,  he  Is  overtrfdwnby  shOBir 
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ai  Ml  gaOop,  foUowed,  at  an  in- 
terral  of  a  few  himdred  yards,  by  a 
aeoond  eavalier,  and  hj  a  carriage  at 
a  pace  neariy  as  rapid.  This  l^ad- 
loDg  qMod  stnkes  Lodwig  as  remtf  k- 
aWe.  Be^Mre  he  has  time  to  refleet  on 
jto  poasible  caose,  he  is  addressed^  in 
"EtiaA,  bj  the  first  h<Mieman. 

^'  ^  Do    70a    belong    to    Brieg, 


M 


'No,'  repUed  Lodwig.  'I  am  a 
r,  and  hare  just  rambled  out 
efche  town*' 
^^  ^  Can  70a  teil  ns  if  aeanriage  and 
%  with  two  ladies  and  a  gentko- 
aad  a  aerraat  on  the  box,  has 


ifc 


liodwiff  was  on  the  point  of 
dag  MO,  when  the  postn^iaise 
np  and  stopped.  Itoontaineda 
cMiaa  and  a  iVeneh  officer.  The 
fMOMT  leaned  ont  of  the  window,  and 
npealed  the  hofBemaa's  question. 
I&a  gave  Lmdwig,  who  oonkl  not 
4Mht  the  inqoiiies  had  reference  to 
ftaaea,  tiuM  to  devise  a  safe  answeor. 
Ba  nmcMbefed  that  the  post-house 
was  at  the  oommoioement  of  the 
town,  and  that  persons  in  haste  wonld 
he  WaAj  te  ehange  horses  there  witii- 
eot  ffoiag  to  the  inn  at  alL  Thisde- 
odedhianpiy. 

''K;crtaial7,'  said  he  qnicUy,  ^sach 
%  <«laga  arrived  some  hosra  ago 
with  a  hnoken  axle,  I  believe,  whidh 
wn  mended  here.  But  idioiit  a 
famtor  of  an  hoar  bad^  jost  as  I  left 
the  town,  the  stcangen  resuned  thehr 


''*Ihedev!ll'  exclaimed  the  man 
fa  the  eaniage :  *  which  road  did  they 
take?' 

^^ISie  0tti7  ene  thej  ooidd  taike, 
Vt  8lon  te  Genera,'  replied  Lndwig. 
*  Too  jaeft  jonder,  foUowhig  the  bank 
tQflfte£toie.'* 

^ 'Can  wenotcnftaQroas? 
the  tnvaDer  ha8til7. 

'^  ^To  be  Bare,'  said  the  postilion, 
■wwiMhig  for  Lndwig;  ^jiiat  bcSow 
thisweeutDmsiharptotbeleft;  and 
If  fMir  RxeeJleacics  are  not  afraid  to 
m  the  Bhene,  eren  tfaooi^  liie  water 
ahoold  eome  into  tiie  eaniage  a  little, 
ire  sveid  Hie  town  attogetlier,  and 
aave  a  good  half-hour.  If  yonr  Excel- 
lendes  aUow  me  to  take  that  road, 
never  ter  bnt  I  wiU  overtake  the 
taveUers.  They  must  now  just  be 
paasing  tkrongh  yonder  wood,  otfaer*- 


wise  we  sboold  see  their  carriage  on 
the  highway.' 

^^ '  Is  the  cross»road  dangerous  ? ' 

*'  ^  Not  a  bit.  Only  a  Uttle  rongh. 
In  an  boor  at  most  we  will  catch  them, 
if  your  Excellencies  will  bear  mo 
harmless  for  passing  the  post  sta- 
tion.' 

•" '  That  wiU  I,'  nplfed  the  officer 
in  the  carriage ;  ^  aiKl  what  is  more, 
yon  shall  have  the  twenty  gdd  napo- 
leons I  promised  yon  if  yon  caught 
the  fhgitiYes  before  they  reached 
Bri^.    Now  <»,  aad  at  speed.' 

*'*'  The  carriage  dashed  forward,  the 
horsemen  galloping  on  eitiber  side." 

The  above  short  extracts  contain 
what  may  be  termed  the  root  of  the 
Btoiy,  whence  arise  aad  branch  ftnrth 
a  host  of  sabseqnent  adventures.  The 
misdirection  given  by  Lndwig  to 
Bianca's  parsners,  exercises,  espe- 
dally,  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
his  subsequent  fortunes.  In  the  first 
instance,  however,  it  gives  the  lady 
time  to  escape  on  foot  from  the  inn. 
Her  two  attendants,  who  are  in  fact 
lier  father  and  mother,  Russian  nobles 
in  disffoise.  Join  her  at  a  ]dace  ap- 
pointed witiiout  tiie  town,  and  Lnd- 
wig is  to  do  the  same,  but  misses  his 
way,  and  is  unaUe  to  find  the  fbgi- 
tives.  Already  deeply  m  love  vrith 
the  Interesting  stranger,  he  is  in 
deepidr  at  thus  losing  her ;  the  more 
80  as  he  is  still  ignorant  of  her  name, 
and  his  chances  of  tracing  her  are 
even  smaller  tiian  a  year  previously. 
Aflber  bng  but  finhless  seardi,  he 
pursues  his*  ioumey  northwards  in 
company  witn  three  PoUsh  officers, 
Basinski,  Jaromir,  aad  B<4eslaw, 
with  whom  he  becomes  acquainted  at 
an -inn,  and  ia  soon  very  intimate. 
The  Poles  are  on  their  way  to 
Dreeden.  to  johi  Napoie<m,  then  daily 
expectea  there,  to  open  the  Bnsrian 
campaign.  The  new  flriends  travd 
for  some  time  in  company.  At 
Heidelbeiig  an  acqmdntance  puts  a 
newspaper  into  Lndwig's  hand,  and 
calls  hto  atteplion  to  a  singular  advert 
tisement.  It  is  a  letter  Irom  Bianca 
to  her  imknown  deliverer,  condied  in 
terms  intelligible  to  him  idone,  thank- 
ing Mm,  expressing  regret  at  their 
sudden  deprnture,  and  a  wish  thsrt; 
they  may  again  meet,  but  giving  no 
clue  by  wMch  to  find  her.  More 
deeply  in  love  than  ever,  he  proceeds 
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lo Dresden,  where  his  invaHd  mother,    in  his  regiment  after  jte  ^^orm^iid 


and  his  beantifal  sister  Marie,  an 
enthusiast  for  German  nationality  and 
freedom,  welcome  the  wanderer  with 
delight.  There  he  also  meets  his 
friend  Bernard,  just  returned  from  a 
tour  in  England  and  northern  Europe. 
On  a  pleasure  excursion  with  a  party 
of  ladies  and  Polish  officers,  Ludwig 
is  seen  and  recognised  by  the  man 
whomhehad  misdirected  in  the  Valais. 
This  is  a  Frenchman,  named  Beau- 
caire,  formerly  secretary  to  Bianca'a 
father,  now  toe  confidant  and  tool  of 
Baron  de  St  Luces,  one  of  Napoleon's 
most  trusted  agents,~half  diplomatist, 

half  policeman,  with  a  dash  of  the 
spy.  Beaucaire  has  Ludwig  arrested ; 
Bernard  and  one  of  the  Poles  rescue 
him  by  the  strong  hand  from  the 
gensdarmes,  who  are  taking  him  to 
prison.  But  although  at  liberty  he  is 
«till  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  police 
«eek  him  every  where.  It  appears 
that  Bianca's  father  is  a  most  impor- 
tant secret  agent  of  Russia;  that  when 
^ying  from  Italy  he  had  with  him 
papers  of  the  greatest  weight   and 


served  the  purpose  of  escape  from 
Dresden.  Once  smuggled  out  of  the 
dty,  it  was  most  natural  to  let  them 
resume  their  civilian  character,  and 
seek  concealment  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  necessary,  till  the  danger  was  over, 
and  till  they  and  their  offences  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  stirring  events 
and  perpetual  changes  of  the  times. 
This  of  course  would  not  have 
answered  Mr  Rellstab's  purpose;  but 
he  should  have  given  more  cog^t 
reasons  for  the  continuance  in  the 
service  of  two  men,  one  of  whom 
declares  that  he  holds  the  gallows  or 
the  galleys  as  agreeable  alternatives  as 
the  life  of  a  private  sentinel. 

The  merest  outline,  the  most  skele- 
ton-like sketch  of  the  plots  and  under- 
plots  of  "  1812  "  would  fiU  a  long 
article,  and  prove,  upon  the  whole, 
dry  and  of  small  interest.  Nor  ifl  »i 
we  have  already  said,  by  any  me^s 
our  opinion  that  the  plot  is  the  toeat 
part  of  Mr  Bellstab's  romance,  pj 
giving  its  detidls,  we  should  be  domg 
less  to   exhibit  his  talent,  and  to 


papers  of  tne  gre«n»si;  weignt  anu  it«»  w  xjj>^^^^  ««  — ZZtimMfA 
Val^,  and  that  Beath  is  the  doom  of  interest  owe  readers,  than  byproc^ 
Ludwigforaidinghisescape.  Bernard,    ing  at  once^ to  the ^xtraction^ajja 


^who  has  become  impUcated  by  the 
vigorous  assistance  he  rendered  his 
friend,  is  liable  to  the  same  severe 
punishment.    They  apply  to  Colonel 
RasiTigkl  for  advice  and  succour.    The 
best  he  is  able  to  do  for  them  is  to 
enlist  them  in  his  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  pack  them  off  to  the 
depot  at  Warsaw.    Under  assumed 
names,  and  in  the  ranks  of  an  army 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  dis- 
guised also  in  the  coarse  garb  of  pri- 
vate dragoons,  detection  appears  all 
but  impossible.    To  console  them  as 
much  as  may  be  for  this  separation 
fh>m  friends  and  country,  to  share  in 
a  campaign  with  which  they  as  Ger- 
mans cannot  "sympathise,  and  to  the 
cheerfhl  endurance  of  whose  hardships 
they  are  stimulated  neither  by  patriot- 
ism nor  ambition,  Rasinski  attaches 
the  two  friends   to   hi#  person  as 
orderlies ;  and  throughout  their  whole 
period  of  service  they  associate,  when 
off  duty,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
and  intimacy,  with  him  and  the  cap- 
tains Jaronur  and  Boleslaw.     The 
incident  of  the  enlistment  is  rather 
forced.    There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  Baslnski  should  detain  his  friends 


translation  of  one  or  two  of  its  many 
remarkable  scenes  and  passagM. 

During  the  advance  of  the  irencft 
army  into  Russia,  when  the  Eren^ 
Emperor,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy, 
had  the  mortification  of  seemg  them 
constantiy  recede  on  his  appjMW^, 
steadily  avoiding  an  action,  rou&a 
Jews  were  frequentiy  ^Wj^^!^ 
spies,  and  sent  forward  to  watch  wa 
report  the  movements  of  a  foe  whwe 
plML  of  campaign  even  NapoIe^J 
senius  was  unable  to  penetrate,  a" 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  jnti^JipattJ 
triumph  of  the  French  host»  vct« 
haUed  with  deUght  by  tiie  ff^^ 
of  the  Polish  nation,  who  om^ 
tiidr  Uberation  from  the  Mnscoviw 
yoke,  and  the  re-estebh^^*^ 
Polish  nationanty,  to  he  amte  c^ 
when  once  Napoleon  took  ^e  fidd  ou 
tiieir  behalf,  ^ut  tiiese  fedh»|^J 
patriotic  exultation  v?«  "f„4™t 
Siken  by  the  Jews  fJf^iJ^ 
least  not  to  an  extent  «>«*  J^^ 
them  proof  against  tiie  f^^ 
of  Russian  gold.  As  usual,  tfte^^ 
less  IsraeHtes  were  at  ^i^rl^i 
the  best  bidder.  BnM^,r^S2c^e 
French  crowns  were  equally  y(9^^ 
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to  their  insatiable  souls  and  fathom- 
less pockets. 

After  crossing  the  Dnieper,  Count 
Basinski,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
people,  language,  and  coun^,  caused 
him  to  be  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Emperor,  sent  forward  a  Lithuanian 
Jew  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy  were 
concentrating  their  forces,  and  likely 
to  make  a  stand. 

''  Towards  three  in  the  morning, 
and  in  profound  darkness,  the  spy 
reappeai^  in  the  bivouac.  Bemfud 
had  just  awakened  and  stirred  up  the 
fire,  when  the  strange  figure  of  the 
Israelite,  stealing  noiselessly  along, 
(waiineas  and  caution  had  become 
bis  second  nature,^  entered  the  circle 
of  light  cast  by  tne  flames.  Like  a 
prowlmg  and  mischievous  sorcerer, 
he  snddenly  stood  before  Bernard, 
who  started  at  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected apparition.  A  black  robe, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
^rdle,  draped  his  meagre  person ;  a 
red  and  pointed  beard  descended  low 
upon  his  breast;  his  pde,  wizened 
countenance  peered  forth  from  out  a 
mass  of  tangled  hair ;  his  gray  eyes 
had  a  cunning  and  malicious  twinkle. 
A  constrained  smile  distorted  his  lips, 
as  he  accosted  Bernard  in  Jewish 
dialect. 

«« « Young  gentleman  I  Tell  me 
quick  where  my  lord  colonel  sleeps. 
I  am  in  haste  to  speak  with  him, 
young  gentleman  1 ' 

**^The  fellow  looks  like  the  devil 
changed  into  a  fox,*  muttered  Bernard 
to  Mmself.  *  So  they  have  not 
lumged  you,  eh,  Isaac? ' 

^*^  Father  Abraham  I  what  is  that  for 
a  question,  young  gentleman  ?  D^ye 
thhik  old  Isaac  would  have  lived  so 
long,  had  he  not  known  to  keep  bis 
neck  out  of  a  coil  of  hemp?  But 
take  me  to  my  lord  colonel:  it^s  in 
great  haste  1 ' 

«< « Come,  son  of  Abraham,'  said 
Bernard,  parodying  the  Jewish  mode 
of  speaking ;  '  set  thy  shoe-soles  upon 
the  tracks  of  my  feet,  so  shalt  thou 
come  to  the  presence  of  him  whose 
gold  thou  covetest.  Forward  I ' 
And,  winding  his  way  through  the 
groups  of  weary  soldiers  who  lay 
rising  round  the  watch-fires,  he 
guided  the  old  spy  to  the  spot  where 
Hasinski,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  re- 
posed upon   a   little   straw.      The 


coloneVs  watchful  ear  warned  hkn  or 
the  approach  of  strange  footsteps ;  he 
was  roused  in  an  instant,*  and  looked 
keenly  into  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. 

"*Ha,  friend  Isaacl'  he  cried; 
'  well,  what  news  ?  Are  they  of 
weight?' 

^*The  Jew  nodded  mysteriously, 
and  drew  the  count  aside.  Bernard 
would  have  returned  to  his  fire,  but 
Hasinski  signed  to  him  to  remain. 
The  count  spoke  long  and  low  with 
his  Hebrew  emissary,  and  listened 
with  the  strongest  interest,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  report  of  the  latter. 
The  spy's  countenance  each  moment- 
assumed  a  more  important  expres- 
sion, and  was  lighted  up,  even  at 
shorter  intervals,  by  his  false  and 
repulsive  smile,  as  he  saw  that 
Rasinski  appeared  satisfied  with  the 
Intelligence  he  brought. 

'^^  Accursed  Judas  1'  quoth  Ber- 
nard to  himself.  ^  I  could  not  put 
faith  in  that  villanous  physiognomy, 
though  the  fox's  snout  of  it  were  to 
guide  me  into  paradise.  And  yet 
Rasinski  is  a  judge  of  men ;  that  there 
is  no  denying.' 

^* Isaac  had  made  his  report;  he 
stood  submissively  before  Easinski, 
and  awaited  his  orders  with  the 
deepest  humility.  The  colonel  pro- 
duced his  purse;  the  Jew's  visage 
was  lighted  up  with  joy ;  lust  of  gold 
gleamed  in  his  eyes.  But  when  he 
clutched  in  his  extended  palm  a  hand* 
fnl  of  gold  pieces,  he  broke  out  into 
fulsome  expressions  of  delight  and 
gratitude. 

"  *  God  of  Abraham  1 '  ho  cried, 
endeavouring  to  seize  and  kiss  Ras- 
inski's  hand,  *  bless  my  dear  benefac- 
tor, who  saves  me  from  perishing  in 
these  days  of  war  and  misery  I 
Hunger  would  rend  the  poor  Jew's 
entnuls,  till  he  howled  like  the  starv- 
ing wolf  in  winter,  did  not  you,  noble 
sir,  deign  generously  to  relieve  him.' 

"By  word  and  gesture  Rasinski 
commanded  silence.  The  Jew  turned 
to  depart,  pulling  out  at  the  same 
time  a  small  leathern  ba^,  wherein  to 
stow  his  gold.  With  this  empty  bag 
he  unintentionally  drew  out  a  purse^ 
whose  strings  had  got  entangled  with 
those  of  the  bag,  and  which  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Visibly 
alarmed,  Isaac  stooped  to  pick  it  up„ 
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bat  Beniard,  who  had  obserred  his 
coantenanoe  by  the  fire-light,  con- 
ceived a  sudden  suspicion,  and  sprang 
forward  with  a  like  intention.  The 
grass  belDg  high,  and  the  light  not 
falling  on  that  spot,  both  men  felt 
about  for  a  few  moments  in  Tain. 
At  last  Bemai'd  seized  the  prize. 

" '  Give  it  here,  my  dear  young 
gentlemans,'  cried  Isaac  eagerly ;  *  it 
is  my  small  and  hard-earned  savings. 
Now-a-days  nothing  is  safe,  except 
what  one  carries  with  one.  Give  it 
me,  I  entreat  I  * 

^^  The  anxious  tone  and  hasty 
gestures,  with  which  he  spoke  these 
words,  not  only  strengthened  Ber- 
nard's suspicions,  but  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  Rasinski. 

^^  *  Humph  I  heavy,*  said  Bernard, 
significantly ;  '  very  heavy.  Nothing 
less  than  gold  there,  I  expect.' 

**  Rasinski  approached. 

^^  *  Heaven  bless  you  1  *  cried  Isaac, 
^a  little  silver  and  copper,  nothing 
more.  Perhaps  an  old  ducat  or  two 
amongst  it.'  And  he  hastily  extended 
his  arm  to  seize  his  property.  Ber- 
nard drew  back  his  hand,  held  the 
purse  to  the  fire-light  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed—*  Silver  ?  copper?  What  I 
see  through  the  meshes  is  gold,  and 
that  of  the  brightest!' 

'' '  Show  it  here  1 '  said  Rasinski, 
stej^ing  quickly  forward.  Bernard, 
langhmg,  handed  him  the  purse ;  the 
Jew  dared  not  object,  but  he  trembled 
visibly,  and  expostulated  in  a  humbie 
and  cringing  tone.  ^  Most  generous 
sir  r  he  said ;  Mt  is  the  trifie  I  have 
rescued  from  the  exactions  and 
calamities  of  war.  You  will  not  rob 
a  helpless  old  man  of  his  little  all.' 

*^*BobI'  repeated  Rasinski,  dis- 
dunfhlly.  *  Am  I  a  marauder  ?  But 
you  wiU  not  make  me  believe,'  he 
continued,  in  an  accent  of  menace, 
*'  that  this  gold  has  been  long  in  your 
possession.  Think  you  I  do  not  know 
what  a  Jew  of  your  sort  can  save  in 
Lithuania  ?  A  likely  tale,  indeed,  that 
whilst  passing  as  a  spy,  from  one 
camp  to  the  other,  you  carry  this 
treasure  on  your  person  I  Ten  foot 
under  ground  in  the  thickest  forest, 
you  still  would  not  think  it  safe.  And 
why  deny  it  to  be  gold?  Where  are 
the  silver  and  copper  amongst  these 
fire-new  ducats?  Confess,  Jew — 
whence  have  you  this  gold?' 


*^  Isaac  trembled  in  every  limb. 

(i  ^  What  would  you  of  me,  most 
gracious  lord  count?'  stammered  he. 
^  How  should  old  Isaac  possets  other 
gold  than  what  he  has  saved  daring 
his  sixty  years  of  life  ?  Where  should 
he  bury  it?  Where  has  he  laud  to 
dig  and  delve  at  his  pleasure?  And 
if  I  wished  to  conceal  that  I  have 
saved  a  few  ducats,  sure  it  is  no  crime 
in  times  like  these?' 

^^' Miserable  subterfiigesl'  lepM 
Rasinski  ^  Here,  take  your  goUi— I 
desire  it  not.  But  mark  my  words  I 
molten  I  will  have  it  pouied  down 
thy  lying  throat,  if  thou  hast  deceived 
me  in  this  matter  I  These  diests 
look  like  the  guetrdon  of  weightier  hi- 
formation  tban  you  have  bronght  me; 
J£  jaa  have  betrayed  aught  to  the 
enemy,  if  our  present  i^an  miscanies, 
tremUe,  for  your  treachery  shall  meet 
a  fearful  reward ! ' 

^'The  Jewstood  with  tottering  knees 
and  pale  as  death ;  suddenly  he  pro- 
strated himself  at  Rasinski's  feet,  his 
face  distorted  by  an  agony  of  terror. 

^^^  Pardon !  mercy ! '  be  exdaimed. 

•'*  Justice!'  sternly  replied  Btan- 
ski.  ^Let  his peiBon be  searehedfor 
papers.' 

^^  An  officer  and  two  soldiers  seised 
the  Jew,  dragged  him  to  the  next 
fire,  and  bade  him  strip  fix)m  head  to 
foot  In  a  few  momeniB  it  was  done. 
Gown  and  hose,  shoes  and  stock* 
ings,  were  examined,  without  any 
thing  being  found.  Even  a  cat 
through  the  shoe-solesbronght  nothhig 
to  light  Meanwhile  Isaac  stood 
shivering  in  his  shirt,  foUowingwith 
anxious  glances  each  movement  of 
the  soldiers.  As  each  portion  of  his 
dress  passed  muster  and  was  thrown 
aside,  his  countenance  cleared  and 
brightened. 

"  *  As  sure  as  Jehovah  dwells  ahove 
us  I '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  an  innocent 
old  man.  Give  me  back  my  money 
and  my  clothes,  and  let  me  home  to 
my  hut  1' 

"*  There,  put  on  your  i«gB  I'  cried 
a  corporal,  throwing  him  his  breeches. 
Isaac  caught  them,  but  at  the  samo 
moment  the  soldier  threw  him  hii 
gown  in  the  same  unceremonious  way. 
It  fell  over  the  Jew's  ihce,  enveloping 
htm  in  its  folds.  Seeing  this,  the 
mischievous  corporal  seised  (me  cm 
of  the  loose  garment,  and  pulled  it 
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tuMskwardfl  and  fonrards  over  the  head 
of  Isaac,  who  staggered  to  and  firo^ 
blinded  and  ooofosed,  but  still  strng- 
giing  riolentiy  and  crying  out  for 
mercj.  RaHinski  waa  on  the  point  of 
dieddng  this  horse-play^  when  the 
Jew  stumbled  and  fell,  thos  disen- 
tangling himself  from  the  gown,  which 
renuined  in  his  tormentor's  hands* 
Bat  to  the  ntter  dismay  of  the  Israelite, 
and  simoltaneoosly  with  his  robe,  a 
wig  was  dragged  from  his  head,  leav- 
ing him  completely  bald.  At  first 
nobody  attached  importance  to  the 
drcomatance,  and  the  soldiers  laughed 
ai  this  climax  <^  the  Jew's  misfor- 
taaes^  when  Bernard's  qoick  ^e 
detected  upon  the  gromid  a  scrap  of 
paper,  whidi  had  been  concealed  be- 
tween scalp  and  wig.  He  dntdied  at 
it ,-  bat  was  IbrestaJled  by  Isaac,  who^ 
in  all  haste,  csnght  it  np  and  threw  it 
into  the  blaxing  watch-fire,  where  it 
iastantfy  disaj^^eared  in  a  fiake  of 
finder.  Thia  sospicions  incident  gave 
rise  to  a  new  investigation.  The  Jew 
denied  every  thing :  he  swore  by  tbo, 
God  of  his  fiithere  he  knew  of  no 
letter,  and  had  thrown  nothing  into 
the  fire,  bnt  had  merely  picked  np  Ida 
imadkeifchief.  Upon  examining  his 
head,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
hair  had  been  leeently  shaved  off,  and 
that  Isaac  had  no  real  occasion  for  % 
wig.  Here  again  the  wary  Jew  waa 
lea^y  with  his  jnsttfication. 

^^^  God  of  merey !'  he  ciied,  ^  what 
I  have  done  for  your  service  proves 
my  perdition.  When,  driven  by  need 
and  hnager,  I  undertook  your  danger- 
ous commission,  I  bethought  me  how 
I  eonld  best  be  useful  to  you.  Could 
I  teU  what  duties  yon  would  require 
^  me  ?  Had  I  not  evoi  heard  that 
they  consisted  in  carrying  letters  and 
Bapers,  skUfhlly  concealed?  There-* 
mre  did  I  Inreak  the  law  by  laying  a 
razor  on  my  head  I  And  now  I  am 
punished  for  my  sin.  But  is  it  for 
yon  Christians  to  condemn  me,  be- 
cause I  have  transgressed  to  do  your 
pleasnre?' 

'^Spunred  by  the  fear  of  death, 
Isaac  continued  in  this  strain  with 
irrepressible  volubility;  and  there  was 
■o  denying  that  his  excuses  and  reasons 
were  plausible  enough.  Nevertheless, 
Rasinski  found  strong  grounds  for 
auspicion.  He  ordered  the  Jew  to  be 
kept  in  custody,  and  that,  when  the 


regim^t  went  out,  he  should  Mow 
on  a  spare  horse. 

^*^If  I  see  by  the  enemy's  move- 
ments,' said  he  to  the  Jew  as  he  waa 
led  away,  *•  that  he  has  notice  of  our 
project,  you  are  ripe  for  the  gallows, 
and  shall  not  escape  it.  If  there  is  n<r 
evidence  of  your  treason,  yon  shall  be 
free  to  get  yourself  hung  elsewhere^ 
for  beyond  Liady  you  will  be  useless, 
seeing  that  the  Russians  do  not  tolerate 
your  blood-sucking  race  in  their  land ; 
the  only  good  trait  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  theur  character.  Away  with 
you— let  him  be  well  guarded.'" 

During  a  scamper  after  the  Cos- 
sacks upon  the  following  day,  Isaao 
makes  his  escape,  to  reappear  at  the 
dose  of  the  retreat  under  very  start- 
ling and  horrible  circumstances.    At 
last  Napoleon,  who,  ever  since  he 
crossed  the  Niemen,  had  expected 
battle,  and  who  was  furious  at  the 
retrograde  tactics  oi  the  Russians,  met 
at  Smolensko  the  firstserioos  resistance 
of  his  cautious  and  astute  foe.  Hitherto 
every  thing  had  been  of  evil  presage : 
nature  seemed  combined  with  man 
to  check  his  progress,  and  discourage 
his  ambition.    His  first  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  was  marked  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse ;  a  terrible  storm 
welcomed  him  upon  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory ;  in  crossmg  the  first  Rnssiaii 
nv&Ty  the  Wilna,  a  squadron  of  Polish 
horse,  sent  to  find  a  ford,  were  swept 
away  by  the  current    Bridges  were 
cut,  roads  deserted,  even  the  defiles 
protecting  Wilna  unguarded,  but  not 
an  enemy  was  visible,  save  now  and 
then  a  few  wild  Cossacks,  stragglers 
from  the  Russian  rear-guard.    On  the 
otiier  hand,  the  French  sa£fered  from 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  provisions  were 
scarce,  the  men  discouraged;  disci- 
pline grew  Ux,  villages  were  plundered 
and  burned;  tales  circulated  in  the 
^ranks  of  the  army,  of  young  soldiers, 
new  to  privations,  and  disheartened 
by  a  long  perspective  of  sufibring,  who 
tturned  luide  upon  the  road  and  blew 
out  their  brains  with  their  muskets. 
Already  baggage-waggons  and  mu- 
nition-carts, open  and  empty,  strewed 
the  plain,  as  in  rear  of  a  discomfited 
and  retreating  army;  thousands  of 
horses  bad  died  from  feeding  on  green 
com.    All  these  misfortunes,  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck,  almost  before  a 
shot  had  been  fired!    Such  disastroua 
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inactivity  was  more  destractiye  than 
the  fiercest  opposition ;  and  no  wonder 
Napoleon  longed  to  meet  one  of  those 
stubborn  stands  which  he  well  knew 
the  Bnssian  troops  wonld  make,  so 
soon  as  their  leaders  permitted  them. 
The  first  of  any  importance  was  made 
at  Smolensko.  In  the  previons  donbts 
and  delays   there  is  evidently  fine 
scope  for  a  historical,  romance-writer, 
— and  Mr  Bellstab  busies  himself  with 
the  events  of  the  campaign,  neglecting 
for  a  while  the  progress  of  his  novel. 
We  then  obtain  a  peep  into  Bnssia, 
and  are  introduced  to  the  castle  of 
Count  Dolgorow,Bianca's  father.  Pre- 
parations are  making  for  the  young 
Countesses  marriage  with  Prince  Och- 
alskoi,  a  marriage  repugnant  to  her 
feelings,  (for  shestill  cherished  a  tender 
recollection  of  Lndwig,)  but  into  which 
sheisinamanner  coerced  byher  parents. 
On  her  wedding  day  she  receives  a 
letter,  left  by  her  nurse  in  care  of  her 
confessor,  not  to  be  delivered  to  her 
till  after  marriage,  by  which  she  learns 
that  she  isnottheDolgorow'sdaughter; 
that  her  mother  was  a  German  ladv, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  her  birth, 
and  that  her  adoption  by  the  Count 
had,  for  motive^  that  an  inheritance 
depended  on  his  wife  having  children, 
which,  after  many  years*   marriage, 
were  still  denied  him.    Bianca,  with 
whom  a  sense  of  filial  duty  had  power- 
fully  weighed  when  consenting  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  a  man  she  disliked, 
IS  in  despur  at  findmg  how  unneces- 
sarily she  has  sacrificed  herself.    But 
the  ceremony  is  over,  and  she  has  no 
alternative  but  resignation  to  her  lot. 
That  same  evening,   however,   liie 
castle,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Smo- 
lensko, is  surprised  by  Basinski^who, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  has  forded 
the  Dnieper  with  his  horsemen.    On 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
Ochalskoi  is  startled  by  pistol-shots. 
The  alarm-bell  rings,  the  confusion  is 
terrific.    The  principal  tenants  of  the 
castle  escape  into  the  adjacent  forest, 
but,  in  covering  the  retreat,  Ochalskoi 
is  mortally  wounded.    Erom  Smolen- 
sko, Bussian  troops  hurry  out  to  repel 
the  Poles,  and  Basinski  recrosses  the 
river  with  his  regiment,  in  whose  ranks 
rides  Lndwig,  little  suspecting  how 
near  he  has  been  to  the  mistress  of 
his  heart.     Having  thus  obligingly 
killed  off  the  husband,  before  he  had 


de  facto  become  entitled  to  the  name, 
Mr  Bellstab  evidently  intends  ulti- 
mately rewarding  the  sufferines  of 
Bianca,  and  the  constancy  of  her 
German  loyer.  There  is  still  a  slight 
difficulty  in  the  w^  of  this  desirable 
consummation.  &mard,  Ludwig's 
faithM  fiiend,  has  also  a  hankering 
after  the  lady,  whom  he  has  seen  in  a 
London  theatre,  and  surreptitiously 
sketched.  He  sacrifices  himself  to 
firiendship,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Bianca  is  his  sister. 
Whereupon  he  finds  out  that  he  b  in 
love  with  Marie,  Ludwig's  sister,  and 
shCf  who  has  been  wooed  by  Basioski^ 
and  whose  sole  objection  to  the  gallaat 
Pole  is  the  fact  of  his  fighting  m  the 
French  ranks,  favours  the  suit  of  Ber- 
nard, whose  temporary  service  under 
the  tricolor  waa  the  consequence  of 
his  affection  for  ber  brother,  and  vha 
atones  his  brief  alliance  with  French- 
men by  taking  a  gallant  part  against 
them  m  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
1813-16.  Here,  however,  we  are 
again  anticipating— jumping  fromlthe 
middle  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume.  We  will  pieaentjf 
retrace  our  steps  for  an  extract  or  tiro. 
Just  after  the  fight  at  Smolenako^ 
which  the  Bussians  abandoned  hi  the 
night,  and  the  French  took  possession 
of  on  the  18th  August,  Ludwig  receives 
a  letter  informing  him  of  his  mother* 
death,  and  is  plunged  into  the  deepesti 
distress.  We  mention  this  Incident, 
which,  altiiongh  its  immediate  cause 
is  connected  with  the  plot  of  the  book, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  unimportant^ 
merely  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  a  practice  com- 
mon amongst  foreign  writers,  espe- 
cially amongst  Gwman  ones,  ^ 
which  occurs  in  "  1812 "  more  fie- 
quentiy  than  we  should  have  e^wcted 
to  have  found  it  in  the  production  or 
a  writer  usually  so  manly  as  Mr  Bell- 
stab.  We  allude  to  tiie  exorbitant 
allowance  of  hugging  and  kisshig  thst 
goes  on  between  the  male  characters 
of  the  romance.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  decent  amount  of  oscott- 
tion,  so  long  as  the  parties  w«  <»  ^* 
ferent  sexes ;  we  can  even  pardon  w 
rather  too  warmly-coloured  scenes  in 
the  bride's  apartment  near  Smdemw, 
and  in  the  boudoir  or  ckgner-^ot  wh»»- 
ever  we  are  to  callit— of  Mademois^^ 
Fran90ise  Alisette,  theI^renchsiDK«»* 
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woman.  (Mr  BeHstab,  by  the  way,  is 
particiilarlj  giyen  to  haying  his  biUiog 
and  cooing  done  where  *  cannons  are 
roaring  and  bullets  are  flying,'  amidst 
death-wonnds  and  conflagration.)  Bat 
we  cannot  abide,  or  read  with  common 
patience,  eren  thongh  we  know  it  to  be 
mere  fiction, — ^for  sfirely  no  men  wear- 
log  boots,  breeches,  a  soldier*s  coat, 
and  sword  on  hip,  erer  descended  to 
soch  Spoms-like  familiarities, — an 
aoconnt  of  soldiers  kissing  and  slab- 
bering each  other  like  a  set  of  senti- 
mental sdiool-girls  parting  for  the 
hcdidajs.  Beniard  the  painter,  a 
▼ery  worthy  fellow,  and  efficient  man- 
at-arms,  and  withal  a  bit  of  a  (^ic, 
departs  from  his  natural  character,  and 
feUs  at  once  a  hundred  per  cent  in  oar 
estimation,  when  we  read  of  his  im- 
printing *^  a  soft  brother's  kiss  upon 
Lndwig's  lips.**  Having  done  this, 
however,  he  announces  his  resolntion 
to  ay<Md  for  the  fatnre  softness  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  stand  *'  like  a  veteran 
pilot,  cold  and  calm  amidst  the  storm 
of  fate.^'  Nevertheless,  when  Ludwig 
leans  his  mother's  decease,  we  find 
the  artist  relap|^ig  into  the  nasty 
weakness,  daspmg  his  fiiend  in  his 
arms,  and  pressing  ^^  a  long  kiss  upon 
hb  Hpe.**  The  same  sort  of  maaaUn 
is  of  fi^eqaent  recnnence  thronghoat. 
the  book.  Formerly  very  prevalent 
upon  the  Continent,  the  practice  of 
onbradng  amongst  men  is  sensibly  on 
the  decline,  or  rather  it  has  become 
modified,  for  the  most  part,  into  a 
sort  of  meaningless  hog,  componnded 
of  a  dasp  rennd  the  b<3y,  and  a  grin 
over  the  shoulder.  There  is  no  harm 
In  this,  If  it  amuse  the  actors,  or  is  in 
any  way  gratifying  to  their  feelings. 
The  last  time  we  saw  the  ceremony 
gone  through,  by  a  couple  of  bearded 
1^-pannched  Firenchmen,  we  thought 
they  looked  rather  conscious  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  exhibition,  and  more 
than  half  ashamed  of  it.  Any  thing 
beyond  this,  any  thing  like  contact  of 
diins,  lips,  cheeks,  or  mustaches,  is 
nauseous,  and  degrades  any  male 
animal  of  the  genus  Aomo,  superior  in 
moral  dignity  to  a  French  man- 
mlUiner,  or  a  German  student  drunk 
with  beer.  Let  not,  however,  our 
rigfatftal  disgust  be  misinterpreted. 
There  are  ki^es  that  are  hallowed  in 
history.  Sudi  was  the  kiss  of  Hardy 
upon  the  cheek  of  Nelson. 


The   affair  of  Smolensko,  bloodr 
though  it  was,  was  a  trifling  skirmish 
compared  with  the  terrible  battle  of 
the  Borodino,   excellently  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Bellstab.    This  was  a 
profitless  battle — nay,  a  disastrous 
one — ^to  the  victors,  whose  numerical 
loss  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  van- 
quished;  and   the   Russians,    littlo 
ruffled  by  their  defeat,  might  almost 
have  renewed  the  strife  the  following 
day,  had  it  so  pleased  them.  Another 
such  victory  would  have  been  the  ruin 
of  the  French.    But  it  did  not  accord 
with  Bussian  tactics  to  give  them  an- 
other chance.     The  invaders'  doom 
awaited  them  there,  where  they  anti- 
cipated safety  and  repose  —  in  the 
ancient  dty  of  the  Czars,  imperial 
Moscow.    The  insignificant  spoils  of 
the  action  that  had  cost  them  so  much 
blood,  made  it  evident  to  the  French 
host  that  the  triumph  was  but  nomi* 
nal.    What  were  a  few  hundred  pri- 
soners, and  four-and-twenty  guns,  after 
such  a  tremendous  day's  slaughter? 
^'It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitzl"  Na- 
poleon, with  his  accustomed  clap-trap, 
had  said  upon  the  morning  of  the 
fight.     Like  that  of  Austerlitz,  tho 
sun  set  upon  a  victory ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent in  its   results  I     ^'  Let  your 
descendants,"  said  Napoleon,  in  ono 
of  his  unrivalled  and  spirit-stirring 
proclamations,  *'make  it  theur  chid 
boast  that  their  ancestors  fought  in* 
that  great  battle  before  the  walls  of 
Moscow !"    How  few  who  shared  io 
that  day's  perils  and  glories  ever  re- 
turned to  their  native  land,  to  boast 
the  exploits  or  bewail  the  mishaps 
of  the  most    unfortunate   campaigi^ 
the    world's    military    history    can 
show  1  The  action  of  the  Borodino, 
claimed  as  a  victory  by  the  French, 
although  in  reality  a  drawn  battle, 
inspired  Napoleon's  host  with  no  feel- 
ings of  exultation.    The  losses  were 
too  tremendous — the  advantages  too 
problematical.     Still,  the  fight — or 
rather  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the 
Russians  during  the  following  night- 
opened  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  thi9 
gave  fVesh  spirits  to  the  army:  not 
that  they  rejoiced  and  triumphed  at 
occupying  the  second  capital  of  Russia, 
but  because  they  wcdl  knew  that 
Moscow  was  a  further  stage  upon 
the  only  road  by  which  they  would  bo 
permitted  to  return  to  France,  Ger* 
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many,  Italy,  Switzerland— to  all  the 
eight  or  ten  coontries,  in  ahort,  of 
whose  inhabitants  the  armed  mnlti- 
tnde  was  made  up.  Moscow  was  to 
be  their  winter-quarters,  their  place 
of  rafnge,  rest,  and  solace,  after  great 
hardshipe  and  sufferings.  They  of 
<x>ur8e  expected  they  wonld  have  to 
£ght  for  the  city,  but  in  this  they  did 
less  than  justice  to  Russian  hospi- 
tality. They  found  the  dwelling  swept, 
the  fires  laid,  and  all  ready  for  light- 
ing. Mr  Bellstab  powerfully  describes 
tiie  aspect  of  the  deserted  city,  when 
^entered  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  his 
oavalry. 

^^The  streets  through  which  they 
fMSBed  made  a  strange  impression: 
alive  with  the  clang  of  war,  they  yet 
Were  deadljr  still,  for  the  houses  on 
either  hand  stood  like  silent  tombs, 
whence  no  sound  or  sign  of  life  pro- 
ceeded. Kot  a  single  chimney  smoked. 
The  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  guttered 
in  shining  gold,  encircled  with  wreaths 
■of  green ;  the  pillars  ol  palaces  towered 
in  lofty  magnificence.  But  the  glories 
of  this  noble  an^tecture  resembled 
Ihe  dismal  finery  of  a  corpse  laid  out 
in  state  for  a  last  melancholy  exhi- 
bition, so  mute,  so  rigid  was  all  it 
enclosed.  This  mixture  of  the  wanton 
4iplendour  of  life  with  the  profound 
stillness  and  solitude  of  death  was  so 
paittfhl,  that  it  oppressed  the  hearts 
if  those  rough  warriors,  who  as  yet, 
lioweyer,  were  far  from  suspecting 
^e  terrible  truth. 

^^  For  two  honn  the  troq>s  had  per- 
ambulated this  stony  desert,  in  whose 
labyrinthine  mases  they  became  ever 
more  deeply  involved.  Their  progress 
was  of  die  slowest,  for  the  King  of 
Naples,  still  refusing  to  bdieve  what 
•each  moment  rendered  m(M'e  apparent, 
was  in  constant  expectation  of  a  sur- 
prise, and  cenld  not  banish  the  idea 
that  the  foe  cunningly  inveigled  him 
into  this  confused  and  treacherous 
network  of  streets  and  lanes,  in  order 
the  better  suddenly  to  assail  him.  He 
therefore  sent  strong  detachments  into 
•every  side  street,  to  seek  the  enemy 
supposed  to  lurk  there.  None  was 
^tected.  A  dreadful  stillness  reigned 
In  the  huge  city,  where  erst  the  din  of 
traffic  deafened  every  ear.  There  was 
Iward  but  the  dull,  hollow  hoof-tramp 
of  the  horses,  and  the  jar  of  the 
weapons^  dismally  reverborated  from 


the  tall,  dead  walls;  Bo  that«  when 
the  column  halted,  complete  silence 
spread  like  a  shroad  over  Uie  awe- 
stricken  host.  For  the  soldier  waa 
infected  with  the  gloom  of  the  scene, 
BO  that,  although  entering  the  hostile 
eapital,  no  cry  of  victory  or  shout  of 
joy  escaped  him ;  but  grave  and  sileat, 
scrutimsing  with  astonished  eye  tbe 
surroundii^  edifices,  in  vain  quest  of 
a  trace  of  Ufe,  he  entered  the  metro- 
polis of  the  old  Czars. 

'^Now  the  walls  and  i^nnades  of 
the  Kremlin  rose  in  dark  m^eaty 
above  the  intruders*  heads.  For  the 
fijrst  time  a  refreshing  sound  waa 
heard — a  confused  jumble  of  hnmaa 
voices  and  warlike  stir.  It  waa  m 
party  of  the  inhabitants,  eoUected  in 
a  dark  swarm  round  a  tnun  of  carts 
conveying  provisions  and  wooaded 
men,  who  had  not  been  soon  enooi^ 
got  out  <^  the  city.  A  few  Cossacks, 
teft  behind  to  escort  them,  apwred 
their  active  little  horses  and  quickly 
disappeared  in  the  maie  of  streets, 
uninjured  by  the  bullets  sent  aftec 
them.  Suddenly  from  the  Kremlin, 
at  whose  doors  the  jprench  ha4  now 
arrived,  issued  a  horrible  ufffoar  of 
howling  voices.  Basinski,  at  the 
noise  of  the  firicg,  had  galloped  to 
.the  head  of  the  eoluma,  followed  b^ 
Bernard,  to  ascertain  its  cause;  and 
even  his  manly  heart,  long  accustomed 
to  sounds  and  pevils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, beat  qnicker  at  the  ghastly 
tumult.  His  e^e  followed  tbe  direct 
tion  given  by  his  ear,  and  he  beheld, 
upon  the  Ejremlin's  wsUs,  a  group  of 
hideous  figures,  both  men  and  women, 
furiously  gesticulating,  and  evidently 
resolved  to  defend  the  entranee  te  the 
holy  fortress.  The  women's  tang^ 
and  dishevelled  hair,  the  wild  Mstling 
beards  of  the  men,  the  distorted  fea- 
tures and  frantic  gestures  of  all,  their 
horriUe  cries,  and  rags,  and  filth,  and 
barbarous  weapons.^  composed  a  pie- 
ture  frightful  beyond  expreflaton. 
^  What  I'  cried  Baiinski,  with  aatart, 
^  has  hdl  sent  against  us  its  moat 
hideous  demons  ?'— ^  Are  they  men  or 
spectres?*  inqmred  the  shuddering 
Bernard.  Again  the  grisly  band  set 
up  their  wild  and  horrid  shriek,  and 
shots  were  fired  from  the  wall  Into  the 
compact  mass  of  soldieiB.  The  King 
of  Naples  waved  a  white  haadker- 
chief  m  sign  of  trace,  and  called  te 
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BMiBski  to  teU  the  peofrfe  ui  tlrair 
own  language  that  no  hann  should 
be  doDe  to  them  if  they  abandoned 
tbetr  QBeleas  and  desperate  opposition. 
Basinaki  rode  forward;  bat  scarcely 
bad  he  nttered  the  furst  word  of  peace, 
when  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a 
horrid  jell^  whilst  the  women  fori- 
onaly  bei$  their  breasts  and  tore  their 
hair.  Once  more  Basinski  called  to 
them  to  yield,  Tberenpon  a  w<«ian 
of  GokMsal  status,  whose  loosened 
hair  leU  wildly  on  her  shonlders, 
sprang  upon  a  turret  of  the  waU. 
'^  Bog !'  she  cried,  '  with  my  teeth  will 
I  rend  thee,  like  a  hongry  wolf  her 
prey!  Bobber!  thou  sfaalt  be  torn 
like  the  hunter  who  despoils  the  she- 
bear  of  her  cobs  I  Curse  upon  ye, 
mmrdererB  of  our  sons  and  husbands  1 
Curse  upon  ye,  spoilers  of  our  cities  I 
A  triple  curse  upon  the  godless  crew, 
who  defile  our  holy  altars,  and  scoff 
the  Almighty  with  a  devil's  tongue  1 
Woe  ahall  be  your  portion,  worse 
your  sufferings  than  those  of  the 
damned  in  the  sulphur-pit  \  Curses, 
eternal  curses  upon  ye  ail  V 

**  Basinski  shuddered.  This  men- 
adng  figure,  although  fearful  to  be- 
hold, excited  not  loathing.  Wide 
lobes  of  black  and  gray  shrouded  the 
peraes  of  the  Ffrthoness ;  aUood-red 
-cloth,  half  cap,  half  turban,  was 
twined  around  her  head.  Her  griz- 
aled  hair  fluttered  in  the  wind,  her 
guttering  eye  rolled  wildly  in  its 
orbit,  whilst  her  open  mouth  poured 
fi»rth  curses,  and  her  upraised  hands 
appealed  to  heaven  to  fulfil  them. 

**"  Summoning  all  his  strength,  Ba- 
sinski once  more  shouted,  in  his  lion- 
like vMoe — 

"-  ^  Madmen !  do  you  reject  mercy  ?' 

*^  Another  wild  howl,  accompanied 
with  threatening  gestures,  drowned 
his  words.  By  a  sign  he  warned  the 
King  that  aU  was  in  vain,  and  Mnrat 
gave  orders  to  burst  open  the  door. 
The  artillery  was  already  unlimbered, 
and  three  shots,  whose  thunder  re- 
sounded fearfully  in  the  empty  city, 
cradled  through  the  barrier,  which 
broke  and  shivered  at  the  shock.  As 
it  opened,  a  dense  throng  of  the  mad 
BuBsians  streamed  out,  and  dashed 
headlong  into  the  French  ranks.  The 
invaders  wMdd  fam  have  spared  them, 
•for  they  were  too  few  to  prompt  a 
powexfhl  foe  to  needless  bloodshed ; 


but  the  fiuatieal  patriotism  of  the 
unfortunates  made  mercy  impossible. 
Like  ferocious  beasts,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  their  foes,  thinking 
only  of  destroying  all  they  could.  One 
raging  madman,  armed  with  a  troe- 
branch,  fashioned  into  a  huge  dub^ 
struck  down  two  Fronchmen,  and 
with  a  few  agile  leiqps  was  (dose  to  the 
King  of  Naplea-^aa  usual  foremost  is 
danger— when  Basinski  sprang  for- 
ward and  cut  at  him  with  his  sabre. 
But  the  blow  fell  flat ;  witii  the  foxy 
of  a  goaded  hound,  the  wounded  man 
sprang  upon  ^e  Count,  dragged  him 
with  giant  strength  finom  hu  saddle, 
hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  throir 
himself  upon  him.  In  a  moment  Ber« 
nard  was  off  his  horse,  and,  grapplkg 
the  lunatic,  who  strove  to  throttle 
Basinski,  pulled  him  violently  back-> 
warda.  A  French  officer  sprang  te 
his  assistance.  With  the  grealest 
difiiculty  they  unlocked  the  fierce 
grasp  in  which  the  Bnssian  hdd 
Basinski ;  and  when  this  was  done  the 
wrotch  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  strove 
to  use  them  on  his  prostrate  opponent* 
But  Basinski  had  now  an  arm  air 
liberty,  and  when  his  furious  foe 
advanced  his  head  to  bite,  he  stmdk 
him  with  his  dendied  fist  so  severo  e 
blow  in  the  mouth,  that  a  thick  daik 
stream  of  blood  gushed  over  his  breast 
and  face.  Keveitheless,  the  barbarian 
yielded  not,  but  made  head  against 
the  three  men  with  all  the  prodigious 
strongth  of  his  muscular  body,  until 
the  bullet  firom  the  pistol  of  a  dragoon, 
who  coolly  put  the  muaale  to  hia 
breast  and  shot  him  through  the  heart, 
laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.'* 

Convinced  at  last  that  the  city  ia 
theurs  without  opposition,  the  French 
take  up  their  quarters.  Basinski  esta- 
blishes himseUT  with  his  friends  in  a 
spacious  palace,  fuU  of  corridors,  stair- 
cases, andlong  suitesof  rooms,  romind* 
ing  us  in  some  degree  of  one  of  Mrs 
Baddiffe's  castles.  Hero  some  well- 
managed  scones  occur.  Voices  and 
footsteps  are  heard,  and  Ludwig  has 
a  dream  **  that  is  not  all  a  dream," 
in  which  Bianca  ii^i>ear8  to  him,  warn- 
ing of  danger,  and  bidding  him  fly. 
As  token  of  her  real  presence,  she 
leaves  him  a  bracelet — ^the  same  by^ 
picking  up  which  he  first  made  her 
acquaintance — and  a  letter,  a  myste- 
rious sort  of  missive,  like  thatby  which 
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fhe  gunpowder  plot  was  discovered, 
in  which  she  hints  at  danger  nnder- 
gronnd.  Rasinski,  who  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  dark  figure  passing  through 
his  room,  at  which  he  fires  a  pistol 
widiout  effect,  institutes  a  search 
through  the  palace.  In  the  ceHars 
they  are  met  by  a  smell  of  sulphur, 
and  presently  the  building  shakes 
with  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  They 
hurry  up  to  their  apartments,  and  find 
them  full  of  smoke.  Just  then  the 
stillness  of  the  night  is  broken  by 
shouts  of  fire,  and  by  sounds  of  drums 
and  trumpets.    Moscow  is  in  flames. 

And  now  begins,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr  BellstaVs  third  toI- 
nme,  the  prodigious  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow to  Paris.  It  occupies  six  books 
out  of  the  sixteen  into  which  *'  1812*' 
IS  divided ;  and  however  the  interest 
of  the  other  ten  may  occasionaUy  be 
found  drawn  out  and  flagging,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  six  are  of  in- 
tense and  enthralling  interest.  From 
a  risiuff  ground  near  Moscow,  Rasin- 
ski and  Us  friends  obtained  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  retreating  multitude, 
just  as,  encumbered  with  spoil,  exas- 
perated by  unwonted  reverse  and 
disappointment^  their  blood,  impo- 
verished by  previous  privations,  now 
inflamed  to  fever  by  brief  but  furious 
excesses  in  the  palaces  and  wine-cel- 
lars of  the  Russian  nobles,  they  started 
upon  their  weaiy  march. 

^*  In  three  broad  streams  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  men  and  baggage  poured 
across  the  fields,  issuing  forth  in  inex- 
haustible numbers  from  the  ruins  of 
Moscow,  whilst  the  head  of  thecolumn 
disappeared  in  the  blue  and  misty  dis- 
tance. And  besides  this  main  body, 
the  plain  to  the  right  and  left  was 
covered  with  scattered  horsemen  and 
pedestrians. 

"  *  What  is  to  become  of  it  aU?'  said 
Rasmski^  gazing  down  on  the  throng. 
*  How  is  an  army  to  move  with  sudi 
baggage?  Fortunatelythe  first  charge 
of  Cossacks  will  rid  us  of  at  least  half 
the  encumbrance.  What  blind  greedi- 
ness has  presided  at  the  collection  of 
the  spoil!  How  many  have  laden 
themselves  with  useless  burdens, 
under  which  they  are  destined  to 
sink!' 

*'  \  I  shall  be  much  surprised,'  said 
Jaroinir,  'if  the  Emperor  does  not 
have  the  entire  plunder  burned  so 


soon    as    we   get   into    the  open 
country.' 

''' Not  he/ replied  RasinskL  'He 
will  not  deprive  the  soldier,  who  has 
plodded  wearily  over  two-thirds  of 
jQurope,  of  the  recompense  of  oft-pro- 
misea  booty.  But  my  word  for  it, 
before  this  day  is  over,  the  fellows 
will  of  themselves  bedn  to  th|pw  their 
ballast  overboard.  See  yonder,  those 
two  men,  they  look  like  officet'fl  ser- 
vants. Have  they  not  gone  and  har- 
nessed themselves  to  a  hand-cart,  and 
now  draw  their  load  wearily  after 
them!  Not  six  hours  will  their 
strength  endure ;  but  blinded  by  aya- 
rice,  they  forg^et  the  eight  hundred 
leagues  that  lie  between  this  and 
Paris.  And  yonder  lines  of  heayy- 
laden  carts,  how  long  will  their  axles 
hold  ?  And  if  one  breaks,  whence  is 
it  to  be  replaced  ?  It  is  as  mnch  a> 
the  artillery  can  do  to  sopply  their 
deficiencies.    The  Emperor  looks  ill- 

S leased  at  all  this  encumbrance,  hot 
e  leaves  it  to  time  to  teach  them  the 
impossibility  of  their  undertakiog. 
Thereisa  wagffondownl  do  yon  seer 
one  who  will  leave  at  half-a-lea|ae 
from  Moscow  all  that  he  had  probably 

reckoned  upon  conveying  to  Fan^' 
"  The  cart  which  Rasinski  saw  npeet 

was  overioaded  with  plunder ;  an  axle 
had  broken,  and  it  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  stopping  the  passage. 
There  was  an  instant  check  in  (he 
whole  column.  From  the  rear  canw 
angry  cries  of  'Forward!'  for  w 
felt  that  the  utmost  exertion  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  way  through  tt^ 
throng  and  bustle.  The  very  density 
of  the  crowd  impeded  movement,  «► 
that  an  accident  diminishing  the  nnm- 
ber  of  carts  was  a  matter  of  sdf-p** 
tulation  to  the  others.  As  the  broken 
vehicle  could  not  immediately  mote 
on,  and  there  was  no  room  to  tmn  » 
aside,  the  driver  of  one  of  the  foUow- 
ing  carts  called  out  to  dear  it  away 
at  any  rate.  'Throw  the  lumber  on» 
of  the  road  I  every  one  for  ma^ 
here  I  we  cannot  wait  half  the  day  » 
one  man.  Lend  a  hand,-  comr»aa» 
unharness  the  horses,  and  pitfh  w 
rubbish  into  the  pelds.'  I««*^"i' 
twenty,  thfrty,  fifty  arms  were  ^J^L 
ded  to  obey  the  suggestion,  w  ^ 
the  owner  of  the  cart  «tormea  iw 
swore,  and  strove  to  defisnd  nis  F«- 
perty.    In  two  minutes  he  trtf  ^ 
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rounded  on  all  sides;  and  not  only 
was  the  cart  pillaged  of  all  it  con- 
tained, bat  tlie  horses  were  nnluurness- 
ed,  the  wheels  taken  off,  and  the  body 
of  the  yehide  bn^en  np  and  tlirown 
aside ;  so  that  the  road  was  once  more 
dear.  The  howling  tarv  of  the  plun- 
dered man  was  drowned  in  the  soom« 
M  laughter  of  the  bystanders ;  no 
one  troubled  his  head  aiwnt  the  mat- 
ter, or  dreamed  of  a£fbrding  assistance 
to  the  despoiled  Individaal,  who 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  that 
his  horses  were  left  him. 

'^  *If  this  happens  on  the  first  day's 
march,  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,'  ob- 
served Basinski,  ^whatis  to  be  ex- 
pected when  an  enemy  threatens  these 
heavy-laden  masses?  Yonder  ma- 
rauder has  saved  nothing  but  his  pair 
of  lean  horses.  The  others  may  think 
themselves  lucky  if  they  save  as  much 
from  the  first  feint-attack  of  half  a 
hundred  Cossacks !  The  fellow  now 
howling  and  cursing  is  the  luckiest  of 
them  all ;  for  he  is  the  first  rdieved 
firom  his  usdess  drudgery.  This  very 
day  he  will  have  abundant  opportn- 
ni^  to  laugh  and  scoff  in  his  turn, 
perhaps  at  his  spoilers  themselves. 
And  before  a  week  is  over,  he  will  bless 
his  stars  that  he  has  been  saved  the 
profitless  toiL  The  difference  is 
merely  that  he  loses  to-day  what 
others  will  loee  to-morrow  and  the  day 
after :  of  all  these  thousands  not  one 
will  ultimately  profit  by  his  booty.' 

*'The  propostications  of  the  expe- 
rienced soldier  were  speedily  verified. 
The  track  of  the  French  army  was 
marked  first  by  abandoned  spoils,  then 
by  the  bodies  of  the  spoilers.  Napo- 
leon's soldiers  were  little  accustomed 
to  retreats,  and  seemed  to  imagine 
that,  now  they  had  condescended  to 
commence  one,  the  enemy  would  show 
his  surprise  and  respect  by  abstaining 
from  molesting  them.  Such  at  least 
Is  the  only  plausible  way  of  explain- 
faig  the  ii^atuation  that  loaded  with 
the  most  cumbersome  plunder  the 
multitude  of  men  who,  on  the  16th 
September  1812,  turned  theur  backs 
iroon  the  blazing  turrets  of  Moscow. 
Nothinff  was  too  dum^  or  heavy  to 
be  carmd  off;  but  ultimatdy  nothing 
was  found  portable  enough  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  the  winter  march.  Baggage  and 
tfuperfluous  munition-carta  were  soon 


left  behind,  and  the  horses  taken  for 
theartiUery;  for  which  purpose,  before 
readiing  Smolensko,  eveiy  secondmaa 
in  the  cavalry  was  deprived  of  his 
charger.  Although  winter  had  not 
yet  set  in,  there  were  fix>st8  every 
night,  and  the  slippery  roads  trebled 
the  fatigues  of  the  attenuated  and  ill- 
shod  horses.  After  a  short  time, 
evcory  means  of  transport,  not  mono- 
polised by  the  guns,  was  required  by 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  weary ;  and 
nobody  thought  of  possessing  more 
baggage  than  he  could  carry  with  him. 
And  even  the  trophies  sdected  in 
Moscow  by  Napoleon's  order,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Paris- 
ians,— splendid  bronaeomaments  from 
the  palaces,  outlandish  cannon,  (the 
spoils  of  Russia  in  her  eastern  wars,) 
and  the  cross  of  St  Ivan,  wrenched 
from  the  tower  of  the  Kremlin, — ^were 
sunk  in  a  lake  by  the  roadside.  Soon 
snow  was  the  sole  pillow,  and  horse- 
flesh the  best  nourishment,  of  the 
broken  and  dispirited  army. 

At  Smolensko,  Ludwig  and  Ber- 
nard, when  seeking  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  depot  a  supply  of  shoes  for  tiie 
regiment,  suddenly  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  their  old  enemiesy 
Beaucaire  and  the  Baron  de  St  Luces, 
who  have  them  arrested  as  spies  of 
Bussia.  Prevented  from  communica- 
ting with  Basinski,  who  is  suddenly 
ordered  off  and  compdled  to  march 
without  them,  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
mock  examination  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  and  are  led  out  of  the  town 
to  be  shot  The  place  appointed  for 
their  execution  is  a  snow-covered  hil- 
lock, a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  and  close  to  the  extremity  of  a 
thick  pine  wood.  They  are  escorted 
by  thirty  men,  and  an  escape  appears 
impossible.  Neverthdess  B^ard^ 
hopeful  and  energetic,  despairs  not  of 
accomplishing  it,  and  communicates 
his  intentions  to  Ludwig. 

'^Seizing  a  favourable  moment, 
Bernard  suddenly  knocked  down  the 
two  foremost  soldiers,  sprang  from 
amongst  his  guards,  and  shouting  to 
Ludwig  to  foUow,  bounded  like  a  roe- 
budc^towardstheforest.  Hehadcleared 
the  way  for  Ludwig,  who,  prepared 
for  the  signal,  availed  himsdf  of  the 
opening,  and  sped  across  the  snowr 
fidd.  The  soldiers  stood  astounded. 
^Firel'  cried  the  officer;  andafew 
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obeyed  the  ordor,  bat  already  sereral 
were  in  fall  poraait  of  the  fogitivva, 
prerenting  the  others  from  firing,  lest 
they  should  shoot  their  oemradea. 
Seeing  this^  all  threw  down  thehr 
moskets  and  joined  in  the  ehase. 
XiOdwig  sought  to  keep  near  Benuurd, 
in  order  not  to  sever  his  fate  from 
that  of  his  tnnty  friend.  Bat  the 
nomber  of  their  poisaers  soon  forced 
them  to  take  different  directiomi. 
The  honted  and  the  hanters  were 
alike  impeded  by  the  snow,  which 
Jhad  been  blown  off  the  steep  side  of 
the  hillock,  bat  lay  in  thick  masses 
4X1  the  table-land,  and  at  every  step 
the  faet  sank  deep.  Already  liadwig 
aaw  the  drndcy  foliage  of  the  {Hnes 
close  before  him,  already  he  deemed 
himself  to  have  esca^ied  his  onjiist 
doom,  when  suddenly  he  sunk  up  to 
the  hips,  and,  by  his  next  movement, 
wp  to  the  breast  in  the  snow,  whieh 
bad  drifted  into  a  fissore  in  the  earth. 
In  vain  be  strained  every  mnsc^  to 
extricate  himself.  In  a  few  seconds 
Ms  ponaers  reaehed  him,  grappled 
bim  anmerdfrilly,  and  pnlied  him  out 
iOf  the  hole  by  his  anns  and  hahr. 

^Hl  treated  hy  the  soldieiB,  driven 
jbrward  by  blows  from  fists  and  mas- 
Jket  butts,  lAdwig  was  dragged, 
rather  than  he  walked,  to  the  plaee 
appointed  for  his  death.  Even  the 
ao^nfol  gaze  with  which  Beauoane 
received  him  was  insufficient  to  give 
him  strenffth  to  enjoy  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life  an  inward  triumph 
over  that  contemptible  wretch.  But 
he  looked  anzioui^  around  for  Ber* 
aard,  to  see  whether  he  again  was 
the  eompaiuon  of  his  melandioly  lot. 
He  saw  bun  not ;  he  evidently  was 
not  yet  captared.  The  hope  that  his 
friend  had  finally  effected  his  escape, 
comforted  Ludwig,  although  he  fUt 
that  death,  now  he  was  idone  to  meet 
it,  was  harder  to  endure  than  when 
he  was  sustained  by  the  companion* 
ship  of  the  gallant  Bernard. 

'' He  was  now  again  at  the  post,  to 
which  two  soldiers  secured  him  with 
musket-slings,-  his  arms  behind  his 
back,  as  though  they  feared  tcesh  re- 
fiistanoe.  The  sergeant  stepped  up 
to  bun,  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

*'  *  I  will  bandage  your  eyes,  com- 
rade,' said  he,  compassionately ;  *  it 
l&  better  so.' 

'  ^In  the  first  histance  Lndwig  would 


have  scorned  the  bandage,  bot  now 
he  let  his  kbid-hearted  ieUow-aoldier 
have  his  way.  Suddenly  it  oocnrred 
to  him  that  be  might  make  the  ser- 
geant the  bearer  of  his  last  eftrthly 
wishes. 

" '  Comrade,'  said  he,  ae  the  ma» 
secured  the  cloth  over  his  eyes,  *-  yon 
will  not  nfose  me  a  last  friendly  set- 
vice.  So  soon  as  yon  are  able,  go  to 
Colonel  Rairinski,  who  oommanda  ov 
regiment ;  tell  him  how  I  died,  and 
b^  him  to  console  my  sister.  And 
if  you  outlive  this  war,  and  go  to 
her  in  Warsaw  or  Dresden,  and  tell 
her  that'r-. 

*'He  was  interrupted  by  aev^eral 
mnsket-flkotsdoee  at  hand. 

"^ '  Are  those  for  me,  abready  ?' caied 
Ludwig,— -for  file  sergeant  had  let  go 
the  handkerchief,  now  secared  ramd 
his  head,  and  had  stepped  aside.  For 
sole  reply  lAdwig  heard  him  ezdaim 
—'The  devil!  what  is  that?'  and 
spring  forward.  At  the  same  time 
arose  a  eonfiiaed  ontory  and  bostle, 
and  again  shots  were  fired  just  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  bullet  wbiatlmg 
dose  to  Ludwig's  head.  He  heard 
horses  in  tUl  gallop,  whilst  a  mixtove 
oi  words  of  eommaiid,  ahovta,  lianh 
of  steel  and  reports  of  fire-arms  ve- 
fiounded  on  all  sides.  ^EnwardP 
cried  the  voioe  of  the  setgeaat. 
^Cloee  your  ranks  1  fire!' 

'^  A  platoon  fire  torn,  some  twenty 
muskets  rang  in  ludwig's  ear;  he  iaaa- 
l^ed  tiie  mnsales  were  poiited  at 
him,  and  an  involantary  tremor  made 
Ins  whole  frame  quiver,  ^it  he  was 
stffl  alive  and  nmnjnrad.  The  com- 
lete  darkness  in  which  he  fi>nnd 
imself,  the  bonds  that  prevented  Ids 
movinc^  the  excitement  and  tenaioa 
of  his  nerves,  cansed  ahost  of  atraage 
wild  ideas  to  flit  across  his  brain. 
Hearing  npon  the  left  the  stamp  of 
hods  and  shouts  of  diaxghig  faorse- 
men,  he  thought  for  a  moment  tiiat 
Bajshiski  and  his  men  had  come  to  de- 
liver him.  Then,  however,  he  heard 
the  howiing  war-cry  of  Ihe  Busaiana. 
A  'hurrah'  rent  the  ah.  Thecoa- 
tending  masses  roshed  past  him ;  ti&e 
smoke  of  powder  whirled  in  hm  &oe ; 
cries,  groans,  and  datter  of  weiq^ona 
were  fdl  around  him.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight ;  in  vain  he  strove 
to  break  Iub  bonds,  that  he  nd^ 
tear  the  bandage  fimn  his  eyee^  he 
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coatimed    fa    pmfiMmd  '  •bficnrity.       "  ThTmderstrnck,  he  gazed  aronnd. 

*l«ita  frigfatftil  dream?'  he  at  last  Three  men  with  long  beards,  whom 

faq>ed  out,  toniing  his  face  to  heaven,  he  at  once  recognised    as   Bnssian 

'  Wfll  none  awake  me,  and  end  this  peasants,  stood  before  him,  staring  at 

hcHiible  suffering  ? '  him  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  won- 

^'Bntnohand  touched  him,  and  little  der.     On   the   ground   lay  several 

hv  littie  the  tmBnlt  receded,  and  was  muskets  and  the  bodies  of  two  French 

lost  in  the  distance.  soldiers.    Ludwlg  saw  himself  in  the 

"  TTkb  passed  a  few  minutes  of  power  of  his  enemies,  whom  a  strange 

agonising  suspense;  Lodwig  writhed  chance  had  converted  into  his  de- 

in  fab  fetteis ;  a  secret  voice  whispered  Mverers." 

to  hin,  ttiftt  could  he  burst  them  he       Beaucaire  and  St  Luces  were  also 

yet  migat  be  saved,  but  thej  resisted  In  the  hands  of  the  Russians^  in  whose 

his  sbnost  efforts.     Then  he  again  unfHendly  care  we  for  the  present 

heard  Kmd  vdoes,  which  gradually  leave  both  them  and  Ludwig,  to  recur, 

iiqpcoaelied,  aooonipanied  by  hurried  at  a  future  day,  to  this  mteresting 

footsteps.    On  a  sudden  a  rough  hand  romance. 
tore  llie  deCh  from  life  eyes. 


THE  BLUE  DBAGOOK ; 

k  9nmr  ov  rxacmtBtAMtAL  avraeircB,  fboh  the  crixinil  seooiudb  or  voujjm. 
In  Oe  town  of  M ,  !n  Holland,    cntiumstanceB  took  place  without  de- 


ItaeUvcd,  towBids  the  close  of  the    lay. 

llii 


,aii^defly  wideWfMadame  Theoldladyhadbeen  three  weeks  ab- 

Andreebt  She  inhabited  a  honseofher  sent,  and  the  thieves  of  course  had  had 

own,  ia  eompany  with  her  maid-ser-  umple  leisure  for  their  attempt.   They 

last,  who  was  neariy  of  the  same  age.  had  evidently  gained  access  through  a 

She  was  in  proqierons  cfatmrnstances;  window  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 

but,  being  in  deUcate  heidth  and  para*  commimicating  with  the  garden,  one 

l^ni  on  one  ride,  iiiie  had  few  visi^  of  the  panes  of  which  had  been  re- 

toia,  ad  seMom  went  abroad  except  moved  and  the  bolts  of  the  wfaidow 

loctoch  or  to  visit  the  poor.    Her  forced  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 


consisted  in  paying  ft  pulled  up.   The  bolts  of  the  back-door 

^rit  hi  spring  to  her  son,  who  was  leading  into  the  garden  had  also  been 

settled  as  a  surgeon  ia  a  village  a  few  withdrawn,  as  if  the  robbers  had  with- 

nales  offl    On  these  occasions,  fear-  drawn  their  plunder  in  that  dh^ection. 

iBgaietam  of  a  paralytic  attach,  i^e  The  other  doors  and  windows  were 

was  hivaaiably  accompanied  by  her  uninjured;  and  severfd  of  the  rooms 

uid,  and,  dining  these  visits,  her  ^peered  to   have  been  unopened. 

own  house  was  left  le<A:ed  up,  but  llie  fomiture,   generallv,   was  un- 

TminhahHcd and unwatehed.  touched;   but  the   kitchen  utensils 

On  tbe  90&k  June  17—,  the  widow  were  left  in  confhsion,  as  if  the  rob- 

leluinlBg  to  M    ■    from  one  of  these  bers  had  intended  removing  them,  but 

IHtls   eo&ennions,  fonsd  her  house  had  been  interrupted  or  pursued. 

had  been  broken  open  in  her  absence,  At  the  some  time  it  was  evident 

and  that  several  valuable   articles,  they  had  gone  veiy  deliberately  about 

wiA  aQ  her  jowds  and  trinkets,  had  their  woric.    The  ceiling  and  doors  of 

ffiaappeared.     Information  was  im-  a  heavy  old  press,  the  drawers  of 

mediately  given  to  the  authorities,  which  had  been  secured  by  strong 

and   a   strict  investigation  of  the  and  well  constructed  locks,  had  been 

^10  following  singalftr  story  of  oircamstaatial  eyidenee  is  compresBod  firom  a  col- 
lection of  criminal  trials,  published  at  Ajnsierdam  under  the  title  "  Oorkonden  uit  de 
GedeakBchriften  Taa  het  Strafregt,  en  uit  die  der  menschlyke  Misbappeu ;  te  Am- 
sterdam. By  J.  C.  Van  Kersleren,  1820.»'  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  romantic 
complezioB  of  Uie  hieidents,  it  has  been  included  as  genuine  in  the  recent  German 
ceQattMB,  Der  JBTam  jPi<af(i{.    7  Band. 
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removed  with  so  mnch  neatness  that 
no  part  of  the  wood-work  had  been 
injared.  The  cdling  and  doors  were 
left  standing  by  the  side  of  the  press. 
The  contents,  consisting  of  jewels, 
articles  of  yalne,  and  fine  linens,  were 
gone.  Two  strong  boxes  were  found 
broken  open,  firom  which  gold  and 
flilyer  coin,  with  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, had  been  abstracted.  The  valae 
of  the  missing  articles  amounted  to 
about  two  thousand  Dutch  guldens. 
The  house,  howeyer,  contained  many 
other  articles  of  value,  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  thieves.  In  particular,  the 
greater  part  of  the  widow's  property 
consistea  of  property  in  the  funds,  the 
obligations  for  which  were  deposited, 
not  in  the  press  above-mentioned,  but 
in  an  iron  chest  in  her  sleeping-room. 
This  chest  she  had  accidentally  re- 
moved, shortly  before  her  departure ; 
placing  it  in  a  more  retired  apartment, 
where  it  had  fortunately  attracted  no 
attention. 

The  robbery  had,  apparently,  been 
committed  by  more  than  one  person ; 
and,  it  was  naturally  suspected,  by  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  house, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  house  itself,  which 
was  almost  the  only  respectable  one 
In  the  neighbourhood,  was  situated  in 
a  retired  street  The  neighbouring 
dwellings  were  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  not  a  few  of  the^  less 
reputable  members  of  society. '  The 
inner  fosse  of  the  town,  which 
was  navigable,  flowed  along  the  end 
of  the  garden  through  which  the 
thieves  had,  apparently,  gained  ad- 
mittance, being  separated  from  the 
farden  only  by  a  thin  thorn  hedge, 
t  was  conlectured  that  the  thieves 
had  made  their  way  dose  to  the  hedge 
by  means  of  a  boat,  and  from  thence 
had  clambered  over  into  the  garden, 
along  the  walks  and  flower-beds  of 
which  foot-marks  were  traceable. 

The  discovery  of  the  robbery  had 
created  a  general  sensation,  and  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
curious  idlers,  whom  it  required  some 
eflTort  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  pre- 
vent from  intruding  into  the  premises. 
One  of  them  only,  a  baker,  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  house  opposite  to 
that  of  the  widow,  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  in  along  with  the 


officers  of  justice.  Ws  acqnaint- 
ances  awaited  his  return  with  im<- 
patience,  trusting  to  be  able,  from 
his  revelations,  to  gratify  their  ca- 
riosity at  second-hand.  If  so,  they 
were  disappointed,  for,  on  his  exit,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  mystery,  anawmd 
equivocally,  and  obsorved,  that  people 
might  suspect  many  things  of  which 
it  might  not  be  safe  to  speak. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  his  taci- 
tumif^  was  the  loquadousnees  of  a 

woolspinner,  Leendert  Van  N y  the 

inhabitant  of  the  comer  house  next  to 
that  of  the  widow.  He  min^^ed  with 
the  groups  who  were  discussing  the 
subject ;  dropped  hints  that  he  had  his 
own  notions  as  to  the  culprits,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  give  a  clue  to  their 
discovery.  Among  the  crowd  who 
were  observed  to  Ibten  to  these  effa* 
sions,  was  a  Jew  dealer  in  porcelain, 
a  suspected  spy  of  the  police.  Before 
evening,  the  woolspinner  received  a 
summons  to  the  town-house,  and 
was  called  upon  by  the  burgomaster 
for  an  explanation  of  the  suspicions 
expressions  he  had  used.  He  stam- 
mered, hesitated,  pretended  he  knew  of 
nothing  but  general  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, Uke  his  ndghbours ;  but  being 
threatened  with  stronger  measores  of 
compulsion,  he  at  last  agreed  to  speak 
out,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  could  willingly  have  spared  persons 
against  whom  he  had  no  grudge  what* 
ever,  and  would  have  beoi  silent  for 
ever,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  oonse* 
quence  of  his  indiscretion. 

The  substance  of  his  disdoenre  was 
to  this  eflfect : — Opposite  the  German 
post-house,  at  the  head  of  the  street 
in  which  the  woolspinner  lived,  tiiere 
was  a  Uttle  alehouse.  Mcholas  D— 
was  the  landlord.  He  was  generally 
known  among  his  acquaintances,  not 
by  his  baptismal  or  family  name,  but 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Bine  Dra* 
goon,  from  having  fbrmerly  served  in 
the  horse  regiment  of  Colonel  Van 
Wackerbarth,  which  was  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blues. 
About  two  ^ears  before,  he  had  be* 
come  acquamted  with  and  married 
Hannah,  the  former  servantofMadame 
Andrecht,  who  had  been  six  years  in 
that  situation,  and  possessed  her  entire 
confidence.  Unwilling  to  part  with  her 
attendant,  and  probably  entertaining 
no  &vourable  notion  of  the  intended 
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husband,  Madame  Andrecht  had  long 
thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
match,  so  that  the  parties  were  obliged 
to  meet  diiefly  atnight,  and  by  stealth. 
Nicholas  fonnd  his  way  hito  the  house 
at  night  through  the  ^irden  of  his  ac- 
quaintance the  woolspinner,  and  across 
the  hedge  which  divided  it  from  Ma- 
dame i^drecht's.  Of  these  nocturnal 
visits  the  woolspinner  was  at  first 
cognisant,  but,  fearful  of  getting  into 
a  scrape  with  his  respectable  neigh- 
bour, he  was  under  ^e  necessity  of 
intimating  to  the  bold  dragoon,  tluat  If 
he  intended  to  continue  his  escalades, 
he  must  do  so  from  some  other  quarter 
than  his  garden.  Nicholas  obeyed 
apparently,  and  desisted ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  woolspinner,  he  found 
the  loveiB  continued  to  meet  not  the 
less  regularly  in  Madame  Andrecht's 
purdffli.  One  evening,  however,  the 
mysteiy  was  explained.  The  wool- 
spinner, returning  home  after  dark, 
saw  tied  to  a  post  in  the  canal,  close 
by  Madame  Andrecht's  garden,  one 
of  those  small  boats  which  were  gene- 
rally used  by  the  dragoons  for  bringing 
forage  fix)m  the  magazine  \  and  he  at 
once  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  dragoon  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  nocturnal 
assignations.  With  the  recollection 
of  this  passage  in  the  landlord's  his- 
tory was  combined  a  circumstance  of 
recent  occurrence,  trifling  in  itself, 
but  which  appeared  curiously  to  link 
in  with  the  mode  in  which  the  rpbbery 
appeared  to  have  been  effected.  Ten 
days  before  the  discovery  of  the  house- 
breaking, and  while  the  widow  was  in 
the  country,  the  w'oolspinner  stated 
that  he  found,  one  morning,  a  dir(^- 
coloured  handkerchief  lying  on  the 
grass  bank  of  the  fosse,  and  exacU^ 
opposite  his  neighbour's  garden.  He 
took  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
without  tJiinking  about  it  at  the  time. 
At  dinner  he  happened  to  remember 
it,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife,  showed  her  the  handkerchief, 
and  observed  jestingly,  *^  If  Madame 
Andrecht  were  in  town,  and  Hannah 
were  still  in  her  service,  we  should 
say  our  old  friend  the  Blue  Dragoon 
had  been  making  his  rounds  and  had 
dropt  his  handkerchief."  His  wife 
took  the  handkerchief,  examined  it, 
and  exclaimed,  "In  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  is  that  you  say  ?  Is  not 
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Hannah's  husband's  name  Nicholas 

D ?"  pointing  out  to  him  at  the 

same  time  the  initials  N.  D.  in  the 
comer.  Both,  however,  had  forgotten 
the  drcumstance  tiU  the  occurrence  <tf 
the  robbery  naturally  recalled  it  to 
the  husband's  mind. 

The  woolspinner  told  his  story 
simply ;  his  conclusions  appeared  un- 
strained :  suspicion  became  strongly 
durected  against  the  Blue  Dragoon, 
and  these  suspicions  were  corrobo- 
rated by  another  circumstance  which 
emerged  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  search  of  the  house, 
a  half-burnt  paper,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  used  for  lighting  a  pipe,  was 
found  on  the  floor,  near  the  press 
which  had  been  broken  open.  Neither 
Madame  Andrecht  nor  her  maid 
smoked ;  the  police  officers  had  no  pipes 
when  they  entered  the  house;  so  the 
match  had  in  all  probability  been  drop- 
ped on  the  ground  by  the  housebreakers. 

On  examination  of  the  remains  of 
the  paper,  it  appeared  to  have  been  a 
receipt,  such  as  was  usually  granted 
by  the  excise  to  innkeepers  for  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  on  spirits  received 
into  the  town  from  a  distance,  and 
which  served  as  a  permit  entitling 
the  holder  to  put  the  article  into  fiis 
cellars.  The  upper  part  of  the  receipt 
containing  the  name  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  granted  was  burnt,  but 
the  lower  part  was  preserved,  oontain- 
ing  the  signature  of  the  excise  officer, 
and  the  date  of  the  permit:  it  was 
the  16th  March  of  the  same  year. 
From  these  materials  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  what  innkeeper  in  the  town 
had,  on  that  day,  received  such  a  per- 
mit for  spirits.  From  an  examination  of 
the  excise  register,  it  appeared  that  on 

that  day  Nicholas  D had  received 

and  paid  the  duties  on  several  ankers 
of  Geneva.  Taken  by  itself,  this  would 
have,  afforded  but  slender  evidence 
that  he  had  been  the  person  who  had 
used  the  paper  for  a  match,  and  had 
dropped  it  within  Madame  Andrecht's 
room ;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  finding  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  suspidous  history  of  his  nocturnal 
rambles  which  preceded  it,  it  strength- 
ened in  a  high  degree  the  suspidous 
agidnst  the  ex-dragoon. 

After  a  short  consultation,  orders 
were  issued  for  his  apprehension. 
Surprise,  it  was  thought,  would  pia- 
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bablj  extort  from  him  an  immediate 
confession.  Bis  wife,  his  father — a 
man  advanced  in  years  —  and  his 
brother,  a  shoemaker^s  apprentice, 
were  apprehended  at  the  same  time. 

A  minute  search  of  the  house  of  the 
innkeeper  followed ;  bnt  none  of  the 
stolen  articles  were  at  first  disco- 
vered, and  indeed  nothing  that  oonld 
excite  snspicion,  except  a  larger 
amonnt  of  money  than  might  periiaps 
have  been  expected.  At  last,  as  the 
search  was  on  the  point  of  being 
given  np,'  there  was  fonnd  in  one  of 
tiie  drawers]  a  memorandnm-book. 
This  was  one  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Madame  An- 
drecht's  effects;  and,  on  injqiection, 
there  eonld  be  no  donbt  that  this  waa 
the  one  refeired  to— ^or  several  pages 
bore  private  maridngs  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  in  a  side  -pocket  were 
fonnd  two  letters  bearing  her  address. 
Beyond  this,  none  of  the  missing 
articles  could  be  traced  in  the  house. 

The  persons  apprehended  were 
severally  examined.  Nicholas  D.—— 
answered  every  question  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  and  unconcern.  He  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  woolspinner's 
story  of  hifl  courtship,  his  nightly 
scrambles  over  the  hedge,  and  his 
subsequent  visits  to  his  intended  by 
means  of  the  forage-boat.  Theliand- 
kerchief  he  admitted  to  be  his  pro- 
perty. When  and  where  he  had  lost 
it  he  could  not  say.  It  had  disap- 
peared about  six  months  before,  and  he 
had  thought  no  more  about  it.  When 
the  pocket-book  which  had  been 
found  was  laid  before  him,  he  gave  it 
back  without  embarrassment,  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  it,  had 
never  had  it  in  liis  possession,  and 
shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  when  iM.  where 
it  had  been  found. 

The  other  members  of  his  house- 
hold appeared  equally  miembarrassed : 
they  expressed  even  greater  astonish- 
ment than  he  had  done,  that  the 
pocket-book,  with  which  they  declared 
themselveB  entkelv  unacquainted, 
should  have  been  found  in  the  place 
where  it  was.  The  young  wife  burst 
out  into  passionate  exdamations :  she 
protested  it  was  impossible ;  or  If  the 
book  was  really  found  on  the  spot, 
that  it  was  inexplicable  to  her  how  it 
came  there.    The  Saturday  bdore, 


(her  apprehencDon  having  taken  place 
on  a  Thursday,)  she  had  brushed  out 
the  press  from  top  to  bottom — haA 
cleared  out  the  contents,  and  nothiw 
of  the  kind  was  tiien  to  be  tema 
there. 

The  behaviour  of  the  married  pair 
and  their  inmates  made,  on  the  whole, 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  judge 
who  conducted  the  mquiry.  llieir 
calmness  appeared  to  Um  the  result 
of  imnooenoe;  their  character  was 
good;  their  house  was  erdeity  and 
quiet,  and  none  of  the  artides  of 
value  iiad  been  discovered  in  their 
possession.  True,  they  might  have 
disposed  of  them  elsewhere ;  but  the 
articles  were  nmnerous,  and  of  a  kind 
likely  to  lead  to  detection.  Why 
should  they  have  preserved  the  com* 
paratively  worthLess  article  fonnd  in 
the  drawer,  instead  of  burning  er  de- 
stroying it?  Why,  above  all,  preserve 
it  m  a  qM>t  so  likely  to  be  discovered, 
if  they  had  so  carefully  made  away 
with  every  traoe  of  the  rest  ? 

Still  unquestionable  suspicions  rested 
on  tiie  landlord.  The  thieves  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  Madame 
Andrecht's  house;  and  this  was  nnde- 
niably  his  position.  Hishandkevefaie^ 
found  on  the  spot  about  the  time  of 
the  Tobbeiy  ;  the  half-burned  mati^ 
dropped  on  tiie  premises ;  the  pocket* 
book  found  in  his  own  house — ^these, 
though  not  amounting  to  proof,  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  admit  ot  an  explanation 
absolutely  consistent  with  Innocence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  a  new 
witness  entered  upon  the  scene.  A  ^ 
respectable  citiaen,  a  dealer  in  wood, 
voluntarily  appeared  before  the  autho- 
rities, and  stated  that  Ids  oonscienoe 
would  no  longer  allow  hhn  to  conoeal 
certain  drcumstanoes  which  appeared 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  thcfugh, 
firom  an  unwillingness  to  come  forwara 
or  to  appear  as  an  informer  against 
parties  who  might  be  innocent,  he  had 
hitherto  suppressed  any  mention  of 
them. 

Among  his  cnstomens  was  the  well- 
known  carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C > 

who  was  generafiy  considerably  in 
arrears  wHh  his  payments.  Hiese 
arrears  increased :  the  wood-merchant 
became  pressing :  at  last  he  threaten- 
ed judicial  proceedings.  Thisbrooght 
matters  to  a pohit.  Afewdaysbefote 
the  dlsooveiy  of  the  robbeiy   at 
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Madame  Andrecht'Sf  the  carpenter 
made  his  appearance  in  his  hoose,  and 
entTNUted  Mm  io  delay  proceedings, 
idiicfa  he  said  wonld  be  liis  min,  by 
bringing  all  his  creditors  on  his  back. 
^^See,"  said  he,  '^in  what  manner  I 
am  paid  mjsei^"  pntting  a  basket  on 
the  table,  wfaidi  contained  a  pair  of 
flil^er  candlesticks  and  a  ailTer  coffee- 
pot ''One  of  my  debtors  owes  me 
upwards  of  sixty  goldena :  I  hare  tried 
in  Tain  to  get  payment,  and  have  been 
^d  to  aec^t  of  these  as  the  only 
chance  of  making  any  thing  of  the 
debt.  From  the  silversmiths  here  I 
should  not  get  the  half  the  value 
lor  them :  I  must  keep  them  by  me 
tin  I  go  to  Amsterdam,  where  such 
things  are  understood ;  bat  I  shaU 
leave  them  with  yon  in  pledge  for  my 
debt."  The  wood-merchant  at  first 
declined  receiving  them,  bat  at  length, 
thinking  that  it  was  his  only  prospect 
of  obtmning  nltimate  payment,  he 
yielded,  and  tiie  articles  remained  in 
his  hands. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  robbery 
became  public ;  the  list  of  the  silver 
articles  contained  a  coffee-pot  and 
candlesticks ;  and  the  wood-merchant, 
not  doubting  that  the  articles  pledged 
had  formed  part  of  the  abstracted 
effects,  had  fait  himsetf  compelled  to 
make  known  the  way  in  wldch  they 
had  been  obtained,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice. 
He  meant,  he  said,  to  convey  no  im- 
putation against  the  carpenter,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  learn  from  his  own 
lips  who  was  the  debtor  from  whom 
the  articles  had  come. 

Hie  court  ordered  the  basket  with 
the  i^ate  to  be  placed,  covered,  upon 
the  table,  and  sent  forthwith  for  the 
carpenter.  He  arrived  in  breathless 
haste,  but  seemed  prepared  for  what 
foQowed,  and  wtthout  waiting  for  the 
interrogatories  of  the  judge,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  explanation. 

Pressed  by  his  creditor  the  wood- 
merchant,  the  carpenter,  in  his  turn, 
proeaeded  to  press  his  own  debtors. 
Among  these  was  the  Bhie  Dragoon, 


Nicholas 


who  was  indebted  to 


him  in  an  account  of  sixty  guldens  for 
work  done  on  his  premises.  Nicholas 
entreated  for  delay  ;bttt  th^ carpenter 
being  peremptory,  he  mquired  whether 
he  would  not  take  some  articles  of  old 
silver  plate  in  payment,  which,  he 
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said,  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and 
had  been  left  to  him  as  a  legacy  by  an 
old  lady  in  whose  family  he  had  been 
coachman.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that 
the  carpenter  shoidd  take  the  plate 
at  a  certain  value  as  a  partial  pay- 
ment, and  it  was  accordingly  brought 
to  his  house  the  same  evening  by  the 
dragoon.  The  latter  advised  hixn,  in 
the  event  of  his  wishing  to  dispose  of 
the  plate,  to  take  it  to  Amsterdam,  as 
the  silversmiths  of  the  place  would 
not  give  him  half  the  value  for  the 
artteles.  The  carpenter  asked  him  why 
he  had  not  carried  it  to  Amsterdam 
himself.  **  So  I  would,"  he  answer- 
ed, ^^  if  you  had  given  me  time.  As 
it  is,  give  me  your  promise  not  to  dis- 
pose of  it  here — ^I  have  my  own  rea- 
sons for  it.** 

If  this  statement  was  correct— and 
there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
frumess  of  the  carpenter's  story — 
it  pressed  moat  heavily  against  the 
accused.  He  was  thus  found  in  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  stolen  property, 
and  disposing  of  it,  under  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances,  to  a  third 
party. 

He  was  examined  anew,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  declaration  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  deposition  of 
the  carpenter.  The  latter  had  worked 
for  him  :  :.he  was  sixty  guldens  in  his 
debt.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  paid 
the  account :  he  answered  he  had  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  He  was 
shown  the  silver  plate,  and  was  told 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  carpen- 
ter. He  stammered,  became  pale, 
and  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
plate ;  and  in  this  statement  he  per- 
sisted in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
He  was  then  shown  the  gold  which 
had  been  found  in  his  bouse.  It  be- 
longed, he  said,  not  to  himselfy^but  to 
his  father-in-law. 

This  part  of  the  statement,  indeed, 
was  confirmed  by  the  other  inmates  of 
his  family;  but,  in  other  respects,  their 
statements  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  suspicions  against  him.  Nicholas, 
for  instance,  htui  stated  that  no  part 
of  his  debt  to  Isaac  had  been  paid-^ 
that  in  fact  he  had  not  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  so— while  the  other  three 
members  of  tiie  household,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  a  few  months 
before  he  had  made  a  payment  of 
twenty  guldens  to  Inmc,  expressly  to 
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Bccount  of  thk  claim.  Nicholas  be- 
came vastly  embarrassed  when  this 
contradiction  between  his  own  state- 
ment and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
was  pointed  ont  to  him.  For  the  first 
time  his  composure  forsook  him — he 
begged  pudon  for  the  falsehood  he  had 
uttered.  It  was  tme,  he  said,  that  he 
had  counted  ont  twenty  guldens,  in 
presence  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  told  them  it  was  intended  as  a 
payment  to  account  of  Isaac's  claim; 
but  the  money  had  not  been  paid  to 
his  creditor.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  payment  of  some 
old  gambling  debts,  of  which  he  could 
not  venture  to  inform  his  wife. 

This  departure  firom  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  had  apparently 
but  slender  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  robbery ;  but  it  excited  a  general 
doubt  as  to  his  statements,  which 
further  inquixy  tended  to  confirm.  The 
carpenter,  anxious  to  remove  any 
suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
story,  produced  a  sort  of  account-book 
kept  by  himself,  in  which,  under 
the  sale  of  23d  June,  there  was 
the  following  entry,  —  "  The  inn- 
keeper, Nicholas  D ^  has  this 

day  paid  me  the  value  of  thirty 
guldens  in  old  silver."  The  house- 
keeper and  apprentice  of  the  carpenter 
also  deponed  that  they  had  been  pre- 
sent on  one  occasion  when  the  dragoon 
had  proposed  that  their  master  should 
take  the  silver  in  payment. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innkeeper 
had  handed  over  to  the  carpenter  the 
silver  plate,  it  was  plain  he  was 
either  tne  thief  or  the  receiver :  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  the  carpenter  had 
not  only  been  guilty  of  a  calumnious 
accusation,  but  the  suspicion  of  a 
guilty  connexion  with  the  robbery 
became  turned  against  hunself.  All 
presumptions,  however,  were  against 
the  innkeeper.  He  had  admittedly 
been  guilty  of  a  decided  falsehood  as  to 
the  payment, — ^he  could  not  or  would 
not  give  the  names  of  any  one  of  those 
to  whom  his  gambling  debts  had  been 
paid,  as  he  alleged,— and  the  fact 
that  he  had  brought  the  plate  to  the 
carpenter's  was  attested  by  three 
creditable  witnesses. 

The  {^neral  opinion  in  the  town 
was  decidedly  agamst  him.  Tfaeutmost 
length  that  any  one  ventured  to  go, 
was,  to  suggest  that  his  relations,  who 
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had  been  apprehended  along  with  him, 
might  be  innocent  of  any  participa- 
tion in  his  guilt;  though,  behignatnr- 
ally  anxious  to  save  him,  they  might 
somewhat  have  compromised  the  truth 
by  their  silence,  or  thdr  statements. 
The  dragoon  was  removed  from  his 
provisional  custody  to  the  prison  of 
the  town ;  the  others  were  subjected 
to  a  dose  surveillance,  that  all  com- 
munication between  them  might  be 
prevented.    As  all  of  them,  however, 

gersisted  in  the  story,  exactly  as  it 
ad  at  first  been  told,  strong^  mea- 
sures were  at  length  resorted  to.  On 
the  motion  of  l£e    burgomaster,  as 
public  prosecutor,  '^  that  the  principal 
party     accused,     Nicholas    D — , 
shoi&dbe  delivered  over  to  undergo 
the   usual  preparatory  process  for 
compelling  confession,"  namely  the 
torture,  the  court,  after  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  evidence,  nnani- 
mously   issued    the   usual  wairant 
against  him  to  that  effect.     Some 
pitied  him,  thongh  none  doubted  his 
guilt.    The  general  impression  in  the 
town  was,  that  the  courage  of  the  inn- 
keeper would    soon  give  way,  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  would  probably  con- 
fess the  whole  upon  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  torturo. 

The  preparatioais  were  complete— 
the  torture  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day,  when  the  following  letter,  bearing 
the  post-mark  of  Rotterdam,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  court, — 

"  Before  I  leav«  the  country,  and 
betake  myself  where  I  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  either  of  the  court  of  M— 7* 
or  the  military  tribunal  of  the  gam- 
son,  I  would  save  the  poor  unfortun- 
ate persons  who  are  now  prisonertf  w 

M Beware  of  punishing  the 

innkeeper,  his  wife,  his  father,  and 
brother,  for  a  crime  of  which  th^  ^ 
not  guilty.  How  the  story  of  the 
carpenter  is  connected  with  thorsi  * 
cannot  conjecture.  I  have  ^^^Jr 
it  with  the  greatest  surprise,  iw 
latter  may  not  himself  be  entirely  »• 
nocent.  Let  the  judge  pay  «ttfi»**^ 
to  this  remark.  You  majr  »[JJJ 
yourselves  the  troubleofmquinngtfw^ 
me.  If  the  wmd  is  favouiable,  jy 
the  time  you  read  this  letter  I  shau  w 

on  my  passage  to  England. 

"  J08?PH  Chbistian  Bi?ffl^»» 
"  Former  Corporal  in  the  Comply 
of  Le  Leiy." 
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The  court  gladly  avafled  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
letter  to  pat  off  the  torture.  At  first 
sight  it  did  not  appear  a  mere  device 
to  obtain  delay.  A  company  under 
Captain  Le  Lery  was  in  garrison  in 
tiie  town ;  in  that  company  there  was 
a  corporal  of  the  name  of  Buhler, 
who  some  weeks  before  had  deserted 
and  disappeared  from  his  quarters. 
All  inqnlries  after  him  since  had  proved 
in  vain.  The  conrt  subsequently 
learned  from  the  report  of  the  officer 
in  command,  that  he  had  disappeared 
the  eyening  before  the  day  when  the 
news  of  the  robbery  became  public. 
He  had  been  last  seen  by  the  guard  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  before  his 
disappearance.  Some  connexion  be- 
tween the  events  appeared  extremely 
probable. 

But  a  new  discovery  seemed  sud- 
denly to  demolish  the  condusions 
founded  on  the  letter.  It  had  been 
laid  before  the  commandmg  officer, 
who  at  once  declared  the  handwriting 
was  counterfeited  ;  it  was  not  that  of 
Kuhler,  which  was  well  known,  nor 
had  it  the  least  resemblance  to  it. 
The  evidence  of  several  of  his  com- 
rades, and  a  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing with  some  regimental  lists, 
ondoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Bnhler,  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  letter  from  Rotterdam  thus 
was  merely  the  device  of  some  un- 
known friend  or  confederate,  and  pro- 
bably resorted  to  only  to  put  off  the, 
punishment  of  the  accused.  How 
indeed,  if  Ruhler  was  really  impli- 
cated in  the  robbery,  should  he  have 
thus  cast  suspicion  upon  himself?  If 
his  object  had  been  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  innkeeper  and  his  friends 
from  the  torture,  he  would  have 
assumed  some  other  name.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  some  third 
party,  implicated  in  the  robbery,  had 
avaUed  himself  of  the  accidental  dis- 
appearance of  the  corporal  to  throw 
the  suspicion  of  the  robbery  upon  him, 
and  to  exculpate  the  guilty  parties, 
who,  if  brought  to  the  torture,  might 
be  induced  to  disclose  the  names  of  all 
their  associates.  To  prevent  this  was 
probably  the  object  of  the  letter.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  prevailing  opinion. 
The  strongest  efforts  were  now 
made  to  discover  the  true  writer 
-of  the  letter;   and  mean  time  the 


torture  was  put  off,  when  two  other 
important  witnesses  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  Neither  had 
the  least  connexion  with  the  other ; 
nay,  the  circumstances  which  they 
narrated  appeared  in  some  respects 
contradictory,  and  while  they  threw 
light  on  the  subject  in  one  quarter, 
they  only  served  to  darken  it  in 
another. 

A  merchant  in  the  town,  who  dealt 
in  different  wares,  and  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madame  Andrecht*s 
house,  had  been  absent  on  a  journey 
of  business  during  the  discovery 
of  the  robbery,  and  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  judicial  proceedings. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  and  heard 
the  story  of  the  robbery,  when  he 
voluntarily  presented  himself  next 
morning  before  the  authorities,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  making  im- 
portant revelations,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  averting  destruction 
from  the  innocent.  In  the  public 
coach  he  had  already  heard  some 
particulars  of  the  case,  and  had 
formed  his  own  conjectures ;  but  since 
his  return,  these  conjectures  had  with 
him  grown  into  convictions,  and  he 
had  not  closed  an  eye  from  the  appre- 
hension that  his  disclosures  might 
come  too  late.  Had  he  returned 
sooner,  matters  would  never  have 
reached  this  length. 

At  the  time  when  the  robbery  must 
have  taken  place,  he  had  been  in  the 
town.  The  carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C — , 
called  upon  him  one  day,  begging  the 
loan  of  the  boat,  which  he  was  in  the 
custom  of  using  for  the  transport  of 
bales  and  heavy  packages  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  The  boat 
generally  lay  behind  the  merchant's 
house,  close  to  his  warehouse,  which 
was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  town 
fosse  already  alluded  to.  Isaac  as- 
sured him  he  would  require  the  boat 
only  for  a  night  or  two,  and  would 
take  care  that  it  was  returned  in  the 
morning  in  good  condition.  To  the 
question  why  he  wanted  the  boat  at 
night,  he,  lUfter  some  hesitation,  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged to  transport  the  furniture  of 
some  people  who  were  removing,  and 
who  had  their  own  reasons  for  not 
doing  so  in  daylight,  implying  that 
they  were  taking  fVench  leave  of  their 
creditors.    ^*  And  you  propose  to  lend 
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yourself  to  sncb  a  transaotioii,**  said 
the  merchant,  peremptorily  loftisiiig 
the  loan  of  the  boat    The  carpenter 
intemipted  him :  assured  him  he  had 
only  jested ;  that  his  real  object  was 
only  to  amuse  himself  in  fishing  with 
some  of  his  comrades ;  and  that  he 
had  only  not  stated  that  at  first,  as 
the  merchant  might  be  apprehensive 
that  the  operation   wonld  dirty  his 
boat    The  merchant  at  last  yielded 
to  the  oontinned  requests  of  the  car- 
penter, and  agreed  to  lend  him  the 
boat,  but  npon  the  express  condition 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  its  place 
in  the  morning.    In  this  respect  the 
carpenter  kept  his  word;  when  the 
merchant  went  to  his  warehouse  in 
the  morning,  he  saw  the  carpenter 
and  his  apprentice  engaged  in  fiisten* 
ing  the  boat.    They  went  away  with- 
out observing  him.     It  struck  him^ 
however,  as  singular,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  have  witii  them  neitherneta 
nor  fishing- tackle  of  any  kind.    He 
examined  the  boat,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  it  peifecdy  clean  and  dry, 
whereas,  if  used  for  fishing,  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  half-filled 
with  water,  and  dirty  enough.     In 
this  particular,  then,  the  carpenter  had 
been  detected  in  an  untruth.    The 
boat  had  not  been  fastened  to  its  usual 
place ;  the  merchant  jumped  into  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  firom  a  crevice 
in  the  side  he  saw  something  protrud- 
ing ;  he  took  it  out ;   it  was  a  couple 
of  silver  forks  wrapped    in    paper. 
Thus  the    carpenter's   first  vernon 
of  the  story — as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wanted  the  boat, — ^was  the 
true  one  after  all.    He  had  been  asmst- 
ing  some  bankrupt  to  carry  off  his 
effects.    Angry  at  having  been  thus 
deceived,  the  merchant  put  the  forks 
In  his  pocket,  and  set  out  forthwith 
on  his  way  to  Isaac's.    Tile  carpenter, 
his  apprentice,  and  his  housekeeper, 
were  in  the  workshop.    He  produced 
lihe  forks.    "  These,"  said  he,  "  are 
what  you  have  left  in  my  boat    Bid 
you  use  these  to  eat  your  fish  with  ?  " 
The  three  were  visibly  embarrassed. 
They  cast  stolen  glances  upon  one 
another;  no  one  ventured  to  speak. 
The  housekeeper  first  recovered  her 
composure.     She  stammered  out, — 
**  that  be  must  not  think  ill  of  them ; 
that  her  master  had  only  been  assisting 
some  people  who  were  leaving  the 


town  quietly,  to  remove  their  fbmi- 
ture  and  effects."  As  the  transaction 
was  unquestionably  not  of  the  moat 
creditable  character,  tiiis  might  ac- 
count for  the  visible  embanusment 
they  betrayed;  when  he  demanded^ 
however,  the  names  of  the  partiea 
who^  effects  ihey  had  been  removingy 
no  answer  was  forthcoming.  The 
caipenter  at  last  told  him  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  disclose  them  then,  but 
that  he  should  learn  them  afterwards. 
All  three  preasingly  entreated  hina  to 
be  silent  as  to  this  matter.  He  waa 
so ;  but  in  the  mean  time  nmde  inqidfy 
quietly  as  to  who  had  left  the  town^ 
though  without  success.  SUiortij  after; 
his  journey  tx>ok  place,  and  the  tran- 
saction had  worn  out  of  mind,  tOi 
recalled  to  hia  rsoolieotion  on  his 
return,  when  he  was  made  aware  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  robbery ;  and 
forthwith  came  to  the  conclusion,  thai 
there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mattra^ 
some  shameftd  plot  to  unplicate  Hie 
innocent,  and  to  shield  those  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  true  criminals, 
namely,  IsaacVan  C — ,  his  apprentkae, 
and  housekeeper,  ^e  leiufing witnesses^ 
in  fiMSt,  against  the  unfortunate  dia- 
goon. 

The  criminal  proceedings,  m  con- 
sequence of  these  disdosur^  took  a 
completely  different  turn.  The  mer- 
chant was  a  witness  entirely  above 
suspicion.  True,  there  was  here  oalj 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  eidier  to 
the  innocence  of  the  dragoon,  or  the 
guilt  of  the  carpenter;  but  the  moral 
conviction  to  which  his  statement  gave 
rise  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  was  ao 
strong,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
issue  an  immediate  order  for  tiie 
arrest  of  the  carpenter  and  his  com- 
panions, before  publicity  sbonid  be 
given  to  the  merchant's  disclosures. 
No  sooner  were  they  apprehended, 
than  a  strict  scimtiny  was  made  in 
the  carpenter's  house. 

This  measure  was  attended  with 
the  most  complete  success*  With  the 
exception  of  a  fow  trifles,  the  whole 
of  the  efl^cts  which  had  been  ab- 
stracted fiwm  Madame  Andrechfs^ 
were  found  in  the  house;  The  exa- 
mination of  the  prisoners  produced 
a  very  dificorent  result  from  those  of 
Nicholas  and  his  comrades.  True, 
they  denied  the  charges,  but  th^  did 
so  with  palpable  confusion,  and  thdr 
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•bomidedm  tlia  grosfleet 

coatexiictions  of  each  other  aod  eyen 

aitiMemadYto.  The  j  gum  to  reerimi- 

■alMS  and  miit«al  accnsatioBS ;  and, 

bong  tteeatesed  with  the  torture,  they 

at  iMt  offered  to  make  a  full   coafee- 

The  snbetaaoe  of  their  admis* 

ras  as  ft^ows : — 

Isaac  YsbC — j  hia  iqipieBtice,  and 

hia  hooKkeeper,  were  the  real  perpe- 

tntecB  of  the  lohbeiy   at  Madame 

Aadrecfal'a.    Who  had  first  saggeeted 

to  them  ihe  desigBY  ^^^i  not  appear 

from  the  evideiice.    But  with  the  M. 

ladfs  hamae  and  its  arrangements  they 

JUIj  aeqoainted  as  the  dra- 

The  ^ipcentiee,  when  for- 

mertjm  te  service  of  another  mas^, 

in  it,  and  knew  eveiy 

of  it  thoionghly.     Tbej  had 

hmjowed  the  boat  for  the  popose  of 

getting  neceas  aevoss  the  canal  mto 

the  garden,  and  vaed  it  for  carrTing 

eff  the  stolen  property,  as  already 

annlkimidL      On  the  morning  when 

theiehboy  beeaase  public,  the  auister 

Mi  the  appcentioe  had  mingled  with 

thecnwd  to  learn  what  reports  were 

IB  oraalatkm  on  the  salject.    Amonff 

•thv  thlpgB,  the  i^rentiee  had  heard 

that  tile  iPoolsplnner*8  wife  had  an* 

fceritaliBgly  expresoed  her  snspicions 

agMwt  the  Blue  Dragooa.    Of  this 

he  iniiDfmed  his  comrades,  and  they, 

delighted  at  finding  so  oonTeaient  a 

leapegoal  for  ayeiting  danger  from 

theBKlTes,  forthwith  formed  thein- 

fanal  design  of  directing,  by  ereiy 

mcflis  in  their  power,  the  sasi^doiis 

ef  jHtioe  agaiBBt  the  innkeeper. 

Tbe  anfmatiee  entered  the  diinking* 

M  the  ankeeper,  and  called  m 

Bthaapo,  at  the  same  time  ask- 

ingftra  coal  to  light  his  pipe.    WhQe 

the  hmkeepcr  went  oat  to  iSstch  the 

eoal,  tiie  af^raatioe  took  the  oppor- 

taity  of  slipping  the  widow's  memo- 

nndBB-boek,  whkh  he  had  brooght 

in  his  pocket,  betwixt  the  drawers. 

He  BBoeeeded,  and  the  eonseqnences 

kSknmd  m  tiie  cal|mts  had  foreseen : 

tike  iMwae  was  seardied,  the  book 

fnad,  and,  m  the  eyes  of  many,  the 

tamn'li  goat  eatablished. 

n  tiMsa  confeasioBs  were  to  be 
tnated,  the  dragoon  and  his  family 
iwmed  cscolpated  from  any  aetaal 
partidpation  in  the  robbery.  Still, 
tlMre  were  drcBmstancea  which  these 
did  not  clear  ap;  some 


grave  points  of  doabt  remahied  nnex- 
plained.  That  the  carpenter  bad  him- 
self pledged  the  silver  plate  with  the 
wood-merchant,  without  having  re- 
ceived it  from  Nicholas,  was  now  likely 
enough;  he  had  accused  him,  pro- 
bably, only  to  screen  himselfl  But 
how  came  Nicholas's  handkerchief  to 
be  fomid  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  ? 
How  came  the  excise  receipt,  which 
belonged  to  him,  to  be  used  as  a  match 
by  the  thieves  ?  The  carpenter  and 
his  coBirades  declared  that  as  to  these 
&cts  they  knew  nothing ;  and  as  they 
had  now  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
truth,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  their  statement  might, 
in  these  particulars,  be  depended 
upon. 

The  suspicion  again  arose  that  other 
accomplices  must  be  concerned  in  the 
affair;  and  the  subject  of  the  letter 
from  the  corporal  who  had  deserted, 
became  anew  the  subject  of  attention. 
If  not  written  by  himself,  it  might 
have  been  written  by  another  at  his 
suggestion,  and  in  one  way  or  other 
it  might  have  a  connexion  with  the 
mysterious  subject  of  the  robbery. 

In  fact,  while  the  proceedings 
against  the  carpenter  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  in  progress,  an  incident 
had  ocenrred,  which  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  curiosity  and  attention  with 
regard  to  this  letter.  The  school- 
master of  a  village  about  a  league 
from  the  town  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  authorities,  exhibited  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  nothing  ap- 
pealed but  the  name  Joseph  Christian 
ituhler,  and  inquired  whether,  shortly 
before,  a  letter  in  this  handwriting 
and  subscribed  with  this  name,  had 
not  been  transmitted  to  the  court? 
On  comparing  the  handwriting  of  the 
letter  with  the  paper  exhibited  by  the 
sdioolmaster,  it  was  unquestionable 
that  both  were  the  production  of  the 
same  hand. 

The  statement  of  the  schoolmaster 
was  this, — 

In  the  village  where  he  resided, 
there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man,  named  Henry  Hechting,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  parish  to  the 
schoolmaster  fw  board  and  education. 
He  had  sacceeded  in  imparting  to  the 
unfortunate  youth  the  art  of  writing; 
so  perfectly,  indeed,  that  he  could 
communicate  with  any  one  by  means 
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of  a  slate  and  slate-pencil  which  he 
always  carried  about  with  him.  He 
also  wrote  so  fair  a  hand,  that  he  was 
employed  by  many  persons,  and  even 
sometimes  by  the  authorities,  to  tran- 
scribe or  copy  writiogs  for  them. 
Some  time  before,  an  unknown  person 
had  appeared  in  the  village,  had  in- 
quired after  the  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man  in  the  schoolmaster^s  absence, 
and  had  taken  him  with  him  to  the 
alehouse  to  write  out  something  for 
him.  The  unknown  had  called  for  a 
private  room,  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and,  by  means  of  the  slate,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  wanted  him  to 
make  a  clean  copy  of  the  draft  of  a 
letter  which  he  produced.  Hech- 
ting  did   so    at  once  without  sus- 

I>icion.  Still,  the  contents  of  the 
etter  appeared  to  him  of  a  peculiar 
and  questionable  kind,  and  the  whole 
demeanour  of  the  stranger  evinced 
restlessness  and  anxiety.  When  he 
came,  however,  to  add  the  address  of 

the  letter,  "  To  Herr  Van  der  R , 

Burgomaster  of  M ,**  he  hesitated 

to  do  so,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  stranger, 
who  paid  him  a  gulden  for  his 
trouble,  requesting  him  to  preserve 
atrict  silence  as  to  the  whole  affair. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  young  man, 
when  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  matter, 
felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  he 
had  unconsciously  been  made  aparty  to 
some  illegal  transaction.  He  at  last  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  his  instructor,  who 
at  once  perceived  that  there  existed  a 
close  connexion  between  the  incident 
which  had  occurred  and  the  criminal 
procedure  in  the  noted  case  of  the 
robbery.  The  letter  of  the  cor- 
poral had  already  got  into  circula- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  aud  was 
plainly  the  one  which  his  pupil  had 
been  employed  to  copy.  The  school- 
master, at  his  own  hand,  set  on 
foot  a  small  preliminary  inquiry. 
He  hastened  to  the  innkeeper  of 
the  village  inn,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  recollect  the  stranger  who  some 
days  before  had  ordered  a  private 
room  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  who 
had  been  for  some  time  shut  up  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb  lad.  The  host  re- 
membered the  circumstance,  but  did 
not  know  the  man.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, recollected  that  she.had  seen  him 
iaUung  on  terms  of  cordial  familiarity 


with  the  corn-miller,  Overblink,  as  he 
was  resting  at  the  inn  with  his  carta. 
The  schoolmaster  repaired  on  the  spot 
to  Overblink,  inquired  who  was  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  conversed  and 
shaken  hands  some  days  before  at  the 
inn;  and  the  miller,  without  mucli 
hesitation,  answered,  that  he  remem* 
bered  the  day,  the  circumstance^  and 
the  man,  very  well ;  and  that  the  latter 
was  his  old  acquaintance  thebaker, 
H ,  from  the  town.  The  school- 
master hastened  to  lay  these  par- 
ticulars before  the  authorities. 
How,  then,  was  the  well-known. 

baker,  H ,  implicated  in  this  afiair, 

which  seemed  gradually  to  be  expand- 
ing itself  so  strangely  ?  The  facts  as 
to  the  robbery  itsdf  seemed  exhausted 
by  the  confessions  of  the  carpenter  and 
his  associates.  They  alone  had 
broken  into  the  house—they  alonehad 
carried  off  and  appropriated  the  stcden 
articles.  And  yet,  if  the  baker  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  matter, 
what  could  be  his  motive  for  mixing 
himself  up  with  the  transaction,  and 
writing  letters,  as  if  to  avert  snspidon 
from  those  who  had  been  first  accoaed? 
Was  his  motive  simply  compassion  ? 
Was  he  aware  of  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  andits  true  perpetrators? 
Did  he  know  that  the  Blue  Dragoon 
was  innocent?  But  if  so,  why 
employ  this  mysterious  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  assisting  him? 
Why  resort  to  this  anxious  pre- 
caution of  employing  a  deaf  and 
dumb  lad  as  lus  amanuensis?  why 
such  signs  of  restlessness  and  appre- 
hension,—such  anxious  injunctioas  of 
silence  ?  Plainly  the  baker  was  not 
entirely  innocent :  this  was  the  eon* 
viction  left  on  the  mindsof  the  jodges ; 
for  it  was  now  recollected  that  this 
baker  was  the  same  person  who,  on 
the  morning  when  the  robbery  was 
detected,  had  contrived  to  make  hia 
way  into  the  house  alonff  with  the 
officers  of  justice.  It  was  he  who  had 
lifted  from  the  ground  the  match  con- 
taining the  half-burnt  receipt,  and 
handed  it  to  the  officers  present  His 
excessive  zeal  had  evenattracted  atten- 
tion before.  Had  he,  then,  broken  into 
the  house  independenUy  of  the  car- 
penter ?  Had  he,  too,  committed  a 
robbery^-and  was  he  agitated  by  the 
fear  of  its  detection?  But  all  the 
stolen  articles  had  been  recovered^ 
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and  all  <tf  them  had  been  found  with 
Ae  carpenter.  The  mysteiy,  for  the 
moment,  seemed  onlj  increased;  bat 
it  was  abont  to  be  cleared  npin  a  way 
wonderfol  enongh,  but  entireiy  satis- 
fKtoiy. 

While  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
miller  Orerblink  were  detained  at  the 

X3oimcii-Chamber,  the  baker  H 

was  taken  into  costody.  A  long  and 
drcnmstantial  confession  was  the  re- 
sult, to  the  particulars  of  which  we 
shall  immediately  advert.  From  his 
disclosures,  a  warrant  was  also  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  woolspin- 

ner,  Leendert  Van  N and  his  wife 

— the  same  who  had  at  first  circulated 
the  reports  and  suspicions  against  the 
.dragoon ;  and  who  had  afterwards  given 
soch  plausible,  and,  as  it  appeared,  such 
£rank  and  sincere  information  against 
him  before  the  court.  Both  had  taken 
^e  oppivtunity  of  making  off :  but  the 
pursuit  of  justice  was  successful — be- 
fore evening  they  were  brought  back 
and  committed  to  prison. 

The  criminal  procedure  now  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  a  close,  but  it  re- 
lated to  a  quite  different  matter  from 
the  robbeiy.  This  third  associa- 
tion of  culprits,  it  appeared,  had  as 
little  to  do  with  the  carpenter  and  his 
comrades  as  these  had  with  the  dra- 
goon and  his  inmates.  But  for  the 
housebreaking,  in  which  the  persons 
last  arrested  had  no  share,  the  real 
crime  in  which  they  were  concenied 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  never 
have  seen  the  light. 

The  following  disclosures  were  the 
lesult  of  the  confessions  of  the  guilty, 
and  of  the  other  witnesses  who  were 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  June, 
there  were  assembled  in  the  low  and 
dirty  chamber  of  the  woolspinner, 
lisendert  Van  N ,  a  party  of  card- 
players.  It  has  ahready  been  men- 
tioned that  this  quarter  of  the  town 
was  in  a  great  measure  inhabited  by 
the  disreputable  portion  of  the  public — 
4>nlya  fewhouses,  like  thoseof  Madame 
Andrecht,  being  occupied  by  the  better 
classes.  The  gamblers  were  the  Cor- 
poral Bnhler,  of  the  company  of  Le 
Leiy,  then  lying  in  garrison  in  the 
place,  the  master  baker  H^— ,  and 
the  host  himself,  Leendert  Van  N— % 
The  party  were  old  acquaintances; 
they  hated  and  despised  each  other, 


but  a  community  of  interests  and  pur- 
suits drew  them  together. 

The  baker  and  corporal  had  been 
long  acquainted;  the  former  baked 
the  bread  for  the  garrison  company, 
the  latter  had  the  charge  of  receiving  it 
from  him.  The  corporal  had  soon  de- 
tected various  frauds  committed  by 
the  baker,  and  gave  the  baker  the 
choice  of  denouncing  them  to  ihe 
commanding  ofScer,  or  sharing  with 
him  the  profits  of  the  fraud.  The 
baker  naturally  chose  the  latter,  but 
hated  the  corporal  as  much  as  he 
feared  him ;  while  the  latter  made  him 
continually  feel  how  completely  he 
considered  him  in  his  power. 

A  still  deadlier  enmity  existed  be- 
tween the  corporal  and  the  woolspin- 
ner and  his  wife.  The  latter  had 
formerly  supplied  the  garrison  with 
gaiters  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  corporal  had  been  the  means  of 
depriving  him  of  this  commission,  by 
which  he  had  suffered  materially.  But 
the  corporal  had  still  a  good  deal  in 
bis  power ;  he  might  be  the  means  of 
procuring  other  orders,  and  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  suppress  any 
appearance  of  irritation,  and  even  to 
appear  to  court  his  favour. 

Such  an  association  as  that  which 
subsisted  among  these  comrades,  where 
each  hates  and  suspects  the  other,  and 
nothing  but  the  tie  of  a  common  in- 
terest unites  them,  can  never  be  of  long 
duration.  The  moment  is  sure  to  ar- 
rive when  the  spark  falls  upon  the 
mine  which  has  been  so  long  prepared, 
and  the  explosion  takes  place,  the 
more  fearful  the  longer  it  has  been  de- 
layed. 

These  worthy  associates  were  play- 
ing cards  on  the  evening  above-men- 
tioned :  they  quarrelled ;  and  the  quarrel 
became  more  and  more  embittered. 
The  long-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  baker  and  the  woolspinner  burst 
forth.  The  corporal  retorted  in  terms 
equally  offensive ;  he  applied  to  them 
the  epithets  which  they  deserved. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
and  deadly  weapons  were  laid  hold  of 
on  both  sides.  But  two  male  foes  and 
a  female  fury,  arrayed  on  one  side,  were 
too  much  even  for  a  soldier.  The  cor- 
poral, seized  and  pinioned  from  behind 
by  the  woman,  feu  under  the  blows  of 
the  woolspmner.    As  yet  the  baker 
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had  rather  iMNHided  on  the  others  than 
actually  int^ered  in  the  scaffle ;  bat 
when  the  corporal,  stretched  on  the 
gronnd,  and  ^  head  bleeding  from  a 
blow  on  the  comer  of  the  table,  which 
he  had  received  in  fUling,  began  to 
ntter  lond  cnrses  against  them,  and  to 
threaten  them  all  with  public  exposore 
— particnlarijr  that  deceitful  scoundrel 
the  baker— the  latter,  prompted  either 
by  fear  or  hatred,  whispered  to  the 
woolspinner  and  his  wife  thait  now 
was  the  time  to  make  an  end  of  him 
at  once;  and  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  were  rained. 

The  deadly  ooonsel  was  adopted : 
they  fell  npon  the  corporal ;  with  a 
few  blows  life  was  extinct ;  the  corpse, 
swimming  in  Uood,  lay  at  their  feet 
The  deed  was  irreyocable ;  all  three 
had  shared  in  it ;  all  wete  alike  goilty, 
and  had  the  same  reason  to  tremUe  at 
the  terrors  of  the  law.  With  the  body 
BtiU  warm  at  tiieb  feet,  they  entered 
into  a  solemn  nratnal  engagement  to  be 
true  to  each  other ;  to  preserre  inviol- 
able secrecy  as  to  the  crime ;  mid  to 
extingateh,  so  fer  as  in  them  lay, 
every  trace  of  its  commission. 

On  the  night  of  the  morder,  they 
had  devised  no  plan  for  washing 
out  the  blood,  and  removing  the  body, 
which  of  coarse  reqnnred  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  the  disappearance  of 
Bnhler  might  cause  no  suspicion. 
The  terrors  of  conscience,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  ^ 
their  crime,  had  too  completely  occu- 
pied their  nrinds  for  the  moment. 
The  next  morning,  however,  they 
met  again  at  the  woolspinoer's  house 
to  arrange  their  plans.  Suddenly  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  street, — ^it  was 
the  commotion  csased  by  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  tile  robbery  at  Ma- 
dame Andrecht's.  The  culprits  stood 
pale  and  confounded.  What  was  mere 
probable  than  that  an  imme^te 
neareh  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  or  of 
the  stolen  srticleB,  would  take  place 
mto  eveiy  house  of  this  suspected  and 
dsreputable  quarter.  The  wodspia- 
aer's  house  was  the  next  to  that  which 
had  been  robbed ;  the  flooring  was  at 
that  moment  wet  with  blood;  the 
body  of  the  murdered  corporal  lay  in 
the  cefiar.  Immediate  measures  must 
be  resorted  to,  to  step  the  af^nehended 
March,  tin  time  oould  be  foimd  fer  ro- 
M»ving  the  body. 


The  object,  then,  was  to  give  to 
the  authorities  such  hinta  as  should 
induce  them  to  pass  over  tie  houses  of 
the  baker  and  tiie  woolspimMr.  The 
woc^pinner's  wife  had  the  merit  of 
devising  the  infernal  project  i^ieh 
occurred  to  tiiem*  The  Blue  Dragoon 
was  to  be  the  victim.  A  robbery  had 
taken  place.  Why  might  he  not  have 
been  the  criminal?  Ho  had  often 
scaled  the  hedge — had  often  entered 
the  house  at  night  during  hia  covt- 
shipw   But  then  a  corroboratiDg  dr- 


the  suspteion^  It  wa»sappIiod  by  tke 
possession  of  a  handkerdiief  which  he 
had  accidentally  dropt  fai  her  house, 
and  whidi  she  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  restore  to  hink.  Itmigktbe 
placed  in  any  spot  ti^y  thooght  U, 
and  the  first  Kaka  in  the  Cham  of  8«0* 
picion  were  dear. 

The  inventiOB  of  liie  baka^camoto 
the  aid  of  tiie  woolspmaer's  wife.  One 
token  was  notenou^ ;  a  seoend  proof 
of  the  pi^sence  of  the  dragoon  ia  Mo- 
dame  Andreeht's  house  mwt  he  de- 
vised. The  baker  had,  oneday,  hem 
concluding  a  bttrgain  witii  a  P^^^ 
before  the  house  of  the  dragoon.  He 
required  a  Ut  of  paper  to  makosoBe 
calculation,  and  asked  tibo  host  w 
some,  who  handed  him  an  old  exctfo 
permit,  teOmg  hiaa  to  main  hi»csIeB- 
k^ions  on  the  back.  This  90sp  ot 
paper  the  baker  8^  had  m  his  poeket- 
book.  This  would  midoubtedlyeoi"- 
proarise  the  dragoon.  Butthenitliove 
the  name  and  handwrithig  of  thejo^ 
ker  on  the  b«*.  This  portiott  dfj 
was  acecnrang^  bvnt;  the  date  «w 
the  signature  of  the  excise  oOeer  we^ 
enough  for  the  diabolical  P"»P^  ? 
was  mtended  to  efibet.  I*^wo»^ 
up  into  a  noatch,  and  deposited  hy  tot 

baker  (who,  as  already  said,  ^^ 
triyed  to  make  his  way  along  witttf^ 

poUee  into  the  house)  upoatho  »eil 
where  he  pretended  to  find  it,  •■ 
detiver  it  to  the  anthoriiies.  ,_ 
The  machmations  o^*'"*"^?^^^ 
were  unconoeionsly  assisted^t"^ 
of  the  carpenter  aid  his  conlM**^ 
The  suspicion  whidi  *e  hondfctf 
chief  and  the  match  had  orig^^ 


the  findiag  of  the  pocket-booK  wo^ 
the  house  ^^»^jfJ8«»*^SS5^ 
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self-preserratioii,  and  haying  in  view 
ihe  same  infernal  object. 

Bat  this  object,  so  far  as  coneerned 
tiie  baker  and  the  woolspinner,  had 
been  too  eifectoally  attained.  They 
kad  wUed  to  excite  sn^ieion  against 
Kicholaa,  only  with  the  view  of  gain- 
kf  tkae  to  remove  the  corpse,  uid 
cflsee  tihe  tnoes  of  the  marder.  This 
kid  been  efieeftad — their  intrigue  had 
aond  ita  pispaae ;  and  they  cMild  not 
Intfeel  some  mnorse  at  the  idea  that 
a  mnoeent  paaon  should  be  thec^y 
bnn^t  to  r«im,  The  strange  inta^> 
veatioa  of  diaace^-the  finding  of  the 
pocket-book,  the  aecosation  by  the 
carpeater,  fiUed  them  with  a  seorot 
terror;  Hwy  tnanbled:  their  conr 
BQeoees  a^in  aiwoke.  The  thought 
of  the  tortBTOf  whidi  awaited  tiie  un* 
fortaosle  innkeeper,  struck  them  with 
honor.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  fiaar 
«r  gaU^  BMo,  afraid  of  the  disclosures 
nt  sa  acoomplice— lor  the  dragoon 
knew  nothing,  he  could  say  nothing  to 
sMBpfomiBa  them, — ^it  was  alie«^g 
lasfiauM,  1^  a  Divine  power,  which 
seoMd  irreslfltibly  to  impel  them  to 
ise  their  eadaavonn  to  avert  his  fate. 

Ikey  ant,  Aey  consoHed  as  to  thehr 
^apsL  A  scheme  ooearred  to  tiiem 
whidk  ptvmised  to  serve  a  doable 
pnpose, — by  wMch  delay  nig^t  be 
ohiauied  fbr  Nicholas,  while  at  the 
auDs  time  it  might  be  made  tiie  means 
if  pemaaently  ensuring  their  own 
■afct^  To  resuscitate  the  murdered 
Catpond  Bahler  in  another  quartee, 
t4Kchafge  him  with  the  guilt  of 


the  robbeiy,  might  serve  both  ends. 
It  gave  a  chance  of  escape  to  Nicho- 
las :  it  accounted  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corporal.  Hence  the 
letter  which  represented  him  as 
alive,  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  rob» 
bery,  and  a&  a  deserter  flying  to 
another  coantry ;  which  they  thought 
would  very  naturally  put  a  stop  to  all 
fiirther  inquiry  after  Mm. 

Bat  their  plan  was  too  finely  spun^ 
and  the  very  precautions  to  which 
tiiey  had  resorted,  led,  as  sometimes 
happens,  to  discovery.  If  they  had 
been  satisfied  to  allow  the  proposed 
letter  to  be  copied  out  by  the  wool- 
spinner's  wife,  as  she  offered,  to  be 
taken  by  her  to  Eotteidam^  and  put 
into  the  post,  su^idon  could  haidly 
have  been  awakened  against  them: 
tiie  handwriting  of  the  woman,  who 
had  seldom  occasion  to  use  the  pen, 
would  have  been  unknown  to  the 
burgomaster  or  the  court  The  deaf 
and  dxaah  youth,  to  whom  theyre^ 
sorted  as  ^eir  copyist,  be trajed  them : 
step  by  stq^  they  were  traced  out, — 
and^  between  fear  and  hope,  a  fall  con- 
fession was  at  last  extorted  from 
theuL 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  parties  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  housebreaking  aa 
well  as  in  tiiie  murder,  and  carried  into 
efBBct  against  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  woolspinner's  wife^ 
who  died  dosing  her  imprisonment. 
The  woolspkmer  alone  eidubited  any 
signs  (tfp^tence. 
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A  YOUNG  UdjT  of  Thessaly,  cele- 
brated for  her  beanty  and  modesty, 
was  admired  by  a  dissolute  yonng 
gentleman,  a  native  of  the  erratic  isle 
of  Delos.  This  roving  blade  was  of 
high  birth  and  consummate  address, 
yet  the  n3rmph  was  more  than  coy ; 
she  tamed  from  him  with  aversion, 
and  when  he  would  have  pressed  his 
fluit,  she  took  to  her  heels  along  the 
banks  of  the  Feneus.  The  audacious 
lover  darted  after  her,  as  a  grey- 
hound in  pursuit  of  a  hare ;  and  the 
fugitive,  perceiving  that  she  must  lose 
the  race,  implored  the  gods  to  screen 
her.  .  The  breath  of  the  pursuer  was 
fanning  her  *^  back  hair ;"  his  hands 
stretched  forth  to  stop  her ;  but  as  he 
closed  them,  instead  of  the  prize  that 
he  expected  to  secure,  he  embraced  an 
armful  of  green  leaves.  The  hunter 
had  lost  his  game  in  a  thicket  of  bay 
or  female  laurel.  Inconsolable,  he 
shed  some  natural  tears ;  but  having  a 
XM)nceit  in  his  misery,  he  twined  a 
branch  of  the  laurel  into  a  wreath, 
and  placed  it  on  his  head  in  memorial 
of  his  misadventure.  A  gluice  at 
himself  in  the  nearest  pool  of  the 
river  told  him  that  the  glossy  orna- 
ment was  becoming  to  his  fine  com- 
plexion ;  and  the  vouth,  being  a  poet 
and  pretty  considerably  a  coxcomb, 
wore  one  ever  after ;  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  ever  since  to  adorn  the 
brows  of  all  great  poets,  and  of  some 
small  ones,  with  sprigs  of  laurel 

"  Tis  Banff  in  ancient  minBtrelsj 

That  FnoeboB  wont  to  wear 
Hie  leavee  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair  ; 
Till  IXiphne,  desperate  with  porgai^ 

Of  hii  imperions  lore, 
At  her  own  prayer  transformM,  took  root— 

A  laurel  in  the  gro^e. 

Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green  ; 
And  mid  his  bright  locks,  never  shoxn, 

No  meaner  leu  was  seen ; 
Andpoeta  mg^  tkro/ugh  evety  age 

About  their  temple»  wound 
Thebes." 

So  sings  our  living  laureate ;  and  this 
authentic  anecdote,  familiar  to  eveiy 
schoolboy  who  studies  ancient  history 
in  Ovid,  shows  that  the  coronation  of 
poets  waa  customary  long  before  the 


age  of  Homer ;  and  coeval,  as  it  were, 
with  poetry  itself.     The  disappointed 
lover  of  Daphne,  the  first  poet,  was 
also  the  first  lanreat,  and  pbced  the 
crown  on  his  head   with  his  own 
hands,  as  many  poets  have  done  since, 
with  a  frank  Napoleon-like  self-ap- 
preciation.   Having  afterwards  qaar- 
relled   with   his    father,    and  been 
expelled  from  home  for  sundry  extra- 
vagancies, he  returned  with  his  lyre 
and  laurel  into  Thessaly,  the  land  of 
his  first  love— prwnu*  aaufr  Pkeebi, 
Daphne  Pen^fti— and  for  nine  years 
served  a  prince  of  that  country  in  the 
double  capacity  of  poet  and  shepherd. 
Thus,  though  the  exact  date  is  not 
ascertained,  the  origiiial  tenure  of  the 
honourable   office    of  poet-royal  is 
pretty  clearly  traced  to  Apollo  him- 
self. 

But  if  we  proceed  finom  Apollo, 
our  chapter  on  laureates  will  be  looger 
than  the  taU  of  a  comet.  We  miut 
apply  our  wise  saws  to  oomparadvdy 
modem  instances,  hardly  glancing^ 
a  moment  even  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  Augustus,  to  observe  that,  of 
his  two  laurelled  favourites,  Virgu 
and  Horace,  the  latter  loftily  mam- 
tains  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  position, 
when,  in  his  Ode  to  LoUins,  he  showj 
that  the  alliance  between  poetic  aod 
regal  or  heroic  power,  was  mutiialiy 
important  from  the  earliest  ag^ 
Kmgs,  wise  and  great,  flonnfin« 
before  Agamenmon,  but  are  utteny 
forgotten : 

*<  Vain  was  the  ehieTft,  the  f»^^  P"^  * 
Thej  had  no  poet,  and  they  died : 

In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  thy  w«  • 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.* 

Petrarch  is,  perhaps,  the  tet  ^ 
nent  poet,  among  Christians,  whose 
genius  is  indisputably  associated  wiw 
the  laurel  crown,  which  was  in- 
ferred on  him  with  aU  form,  at  Bom^ 
by  authority  of  the  king,  senate,  m 
people,  wi  agwjcia/ toAen  kf^^^ 
of  poet.  But  the  Uurel  was  con- 
spicuously the  type  of  his  fame  " 
that  character.  His  mistress^  * 
laurel  in  name,  and  a  I>»P^%? 
nature,  if  we  give  credence  to  jb» 
melodious  compKlnts  of  h<ff  ^^ 
Many  persons  have  doubted  tno  twj 
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existeace  of  Lftm  as  any  thing  but  an 
Apolioiiic  laurel,  or  poetical  abstrac- 
tioo  of  gloiy,  almost  too  subtle  for 
analysis  by  meti^h  JUGS.  We  have  no 
sodi  doubt  of  her  materiality ;  for, 
OTer  and  mbore  all  other  evidence, 
there  are   many  passages  in  tiiose 
8C»gs  and  sonnets,  that  teU  of  a  love, 
iathe  poet  at  least,  which,  thongh  ever 
lefined,  was  not  all  spiritnal.      In. 
the  same  way,  Dante*s  Beatrice  has 
beenpronoimcedan  incorporeal  crea- 
tion,— a  Tision  of  theology,  thon^ 
ia  his  Fito  Nuoca  he  expressly  de- 
dares  who  she  was,  where  and  when 
she  was  bom,  her  age  and  his  own, 
when  he  lirst  met  her,  and  the  year 
and  the  day,  and  the  very  hoar,  when 
she  ffied.     Milton  read  them  both 
tnily,  and  recognised  in  their  writ- 
ings ib^  language  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  trnyi  of  human  passion  unde- 
based  by   a  particle   of  grossness. 
^)eak]ng  of  the  laureate  fraternity  of 
poets,  and  of  his  own  eariy  parti- 
ality for  the  elegiac  writers,  he  nobly 
sap:  ^*  Abcre  them  all,  I  preferred 
the  tiro  famous  renowners  of  Beatrice 
and  Laura,  wbo  nerer  write  but  in 
bonoor  of  them  to  whom  the^  devote 
their  verse,  displaying  subhme  and 
pore  flioughts  without  transgression.** 
After  that  lofty  encomium  from  such 
authority,  may  we  ventore  to  observe 
that  amongthe  laureates  of  Italy  there 
is  one  stOl   greater  poet  than  the 
Be^ise  of  Avignon?    We  do  not 
say  a  greater  man,  for  the  popular 
reputation  of  Petraroh,  resting  as  it 
don    on    his    accomplishment    of 
verse,  is  not  perhaps  founded  on  the 
strouBest  of  his  claims  to  admiration. 
Bat  TasBO,  too,  was  a  formally  lau- 
reated  hard.    And  his  chaplet  was 
unwithered  in  the  dungeon,  to  which 
the  cnieUest  Turk  among  the  desecra- 
tonof  Jerusalem  would  hardly  have 
condenmed  him,  for  merely  presump- 
tQons  antirations  after  a  bright  orna- 
ment of  his  harem.    Tasso's  eulogium, 
in  his  grand  epic,  of  the  Christian 
prince  who  afterwards  became  his 
jailer,  is  an  immortal  reprobation  of 
tbe  mfeeling  tyrant.    The  wrongs  of 
S^Qs  are  avenged  even  by  its  praise, 
which,  when  thus  proved  to  have  been 
iiAdeserved,   is    satire   undisguised. 
Petnich  and  Tasso  appear  ,to  be  the 
only  distinguished  laureates  of  Italy, 
^e  rest  were  mere  versifiers,  for  the 


most  part  fluent  and  insipid.  But 
some  Italian  poets  were  complimented 
with  the  laurel  in  Germany,  where  the 
poetical  college,  founded  at  Vienna  by 
Maximilian  I.,  produced  few  native 
laureates  worthy  of  the  honour.  Tet 
"  the  Emperors  of  Germany,**  says 
D*l8raeli,  who  condemned  the  Abb^ 
Besners  memoir  on  the  subject,  *'  re- 
tained the  laureateship  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. The  selected  bard  was  called 
77  Poeta  Cesareo.  Apostolo  Zeno,  as 
celebrated  for  his  erudition  as  for  his 
poetic  powers,  was  succeeded  by  that 
most  enchanting  poet  Metastasio,** — 
of  whom,  by-the-by,  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh has  also  written  in  enthusi- 
astic commendation;  not,  however, 
for  his  felicity  as  a  poet,  but  for  the 
deep  and  well-digested  critical  learn- 
ing displayed  in  his  prose  treatise  on 
Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry.  "  The 
French,**  continues  Mr  D*Israeli, — ^and 
we  quote  what  he  borrows  from  Res- 
nel,  because,  though  they  do  not  tell  us 
much,  scarcely  any  other  persons 
have  hitherto  told  us  any  thing  to 
the  purpose  on  this  matter, — *^  the 
French  never  had  a  poet-laureate, 
though  they  had  royal  poets,  for  none 
were  ever  solemnly  crowned.  The 
Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of 
titles  of  honour,  seem  to  have  known 
that  of  the  laureate ;  but  little  infor- 
mation concerning  it  can  be  gathered 
from  their  authors.**  We  fear  there 
must  have  been  something  suggestive 
of  the  hard,  dry,  see-saw  of  the  twrpis 
aseUa  in  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  lau- 
reates ;  for  Sancho  Fanza,  in  his  tender 
consolation  to  his  ass  Dapple,  when 
they  had  both  tumbled  into  the  quarry, 
says,  "  Yo  prometo  de  ponerte  una 
corona  de  laurel  en  la  cabeza  que  no 
parezcas  sine  un  laureado  poeta^  y  de 
darte  lospiensos  dobados.*^  *^  I  promise 
to  give  thee  double  feeds,  and^to  place 
a  crown  of  laurel  on  thy  head,  that 
thoumayest  look  like  a  poet-laureate.** 
But  our  main  business  is  with  the 
laureates  of  England ;  and  the  origin 
of  their  office  is  sufficiently  obscure, 
and  not  the  less  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  the  antiqpity  that  such  ob^ 
scurity  implies.  It  has  certainly  been 
associated  with  our  monarchical  insti- 
tutions from  very  earlv  times ;  and, 
for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other, 
we  should  be  disposed,  in  this  anti- 
monarchical  fever  of  the  day,  to  re- 
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rosity  in  Richard,  tiiat  still  recom- 
mondB  him  to  us  as  a  hero  of  romance, 
worthy  of  minstrel  praise,  in  spite  of 
his  ferocious  temper,  his  dementa  as 

a  soil,  and  his   indomitable  wrong- 

l^"»"and  who  possesses  a  royalty  of    headedness  as  a  prince.    The  poena 
tooX,  wider  thim  that  of  Charlc-     ^  — ™-  -•-  —  —    ^  =- 


gpect  the  loyalty  of  the  office,  however 
little  respect  may  have  been  dne  to 
flome  who  have  held  it,  and  however 
higher  than  the  office  is  every  true 
poet,  (^  whose  mind  to  him  a  kingdom 
9-  n  anA  vtHa  TUMsesses  a  rovaltv  of 

of  Gulielmns  is  not  extant,  but  it 
mame. '  We  do  not  know  that  the    must  have  been  interesting  if  he  pos- 

^         'tj..^      2_      AUm      Cava**     l^li«Wkni4»lA 


poets  cited  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
were  rhymers  more  inspired  bjr  the 
mead  of  the  court  than  of  the  cloister ; 
bnt  the  supposition  is  not  improbable, 
— for  wedoknowthefondnessof  Alfired 
for  the  gleeman's  craft,  and  that  he, 
"lordof  the  harpand  liberating  spear," 
was  himself  a  gleeman ;  nor  are  we 
unmindful  that  King  Canute  hraioured 
verse-men,  and  that  he  could  even  im- 
provise an  accordant  rhyme,  still  ex- 
tant, to  the  holy  chant  of  the  monks 
of  Ely,  as  his  bargemen  rowed  him 
down  the  Ouse,  under  the  chapel  wall. 
It  is  not  apparent  that  trauveres  fol- 
lowed William  of  Normandy  to  Sussex 
offidaUy,  or  celebrated  his  triumph 
over  Harold,— for  the  story  of  Taliefer 
is  hardly  a  case  in  point,  and  we  do 
not  hear  much  about  the  northern 
trouvferes  till  somewhat  later,  though 
some  writers  "mil  have  it  that  they 
are  of  older  standing  than  the  trou- 
badours of  the  south  of  France.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  William  Kufus 
patronised  harmony  more  intellectual 
than  the  blast  of  the  hunting-horn. 
But  so  early  at  least  as  the  twelfth 
century,  m  the  reign  of  Richard,  "  the 


■eased  any  genius.  Richu:d'8  rough 
warfare  with  the  Soldan,  hismairiage 
with  Berengaria,  and  his  delivery  from 
the  dungeon  of  the  base  Dnke  of 
Austria,  were  subjects  as  pregnant  as 
any  of  the  adventures  of  Heronlea,  an 
idol  of  hero-worship  whom  he  in  aome 
respects  resembles.  In  King  John's 
reign,  the  poets  seem  to  have  beat 
against  the  king,  and  in  favour  of  the 
opposing  barons.  Whether  he  con- 
soled hunself  with  the  stipendiary 
servioes  of  a  court  poet,  we  do  not 
discover.  Throughout  his  long  and 
troubled  reign  he  seems  to  have  been 
pelted  with  lampoons. 

In  the  year  1251,  r^gn  of  Henry  III<^ 
the  King's  versifier  was  requited  by 
an  annual  pension  of  100  killings 
—-not  such  a  very  niggardly  stipend 
as  it  now  sounds,  if  we  compare 
the  value  of  mon^  in  those  times 
with  the  price  of  commodities.  In 
the  two  foUowingreigus  wefind  apoet- 
royal  of  some  repute  in  Bobert  Baaton. 
He  was  a  Carmelite  monk,  and 
attained  the  dignity  of  prior  of  the 
convent  of  tiiait  cvder  at  Scarborough. 
Bishop  Bale   (hi  his  lUuitrGm  Ma- 


heart  of  courage  leonine,"  as  Words-  joris  Britannim  Ser^ftanm  SMmma^ 

worth  calls  him,  we  have  a  king's  nttm)say8thatBastonw«salaureated 

versifier  in  the  person  of  Gulielmus,  poet  and  public  orator  at  Oxford, 

of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  whidi  Wood  denies.    But  Bale  might 

he  produced  a  poem  on  the  crusade  (rf  have  had  access  to  information  which 

thisromantic,  poetical,  bones-breaking  could  no  longer  be  authenticated  in 

Richard,—aprmce  whose  Gothic  blood  Anthony's  time ;  for  Bide,  though  he 


(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
of  the  restored  Saxon  line)  might  seem 
tohavobeen  tmged  with  orientalism  by 
some  unaccountable  process;  for,  even 
before  his  embarkation  on  his  adventure 
with  his  red-cross  knights,  his  character 
exhibited  a  strange  combination  of  the 
stout  and  somewhat  obtuse  dogged- 
ness  of  the  bandog,  and  the  lordliness 
of  the  lion — a  mixtnro  of  Saxon  home- 
liness and  Saracenic  magnificence. 
The  strength  of  thews  and  sinews, 
and  the  prowess  of  mero  animal  cou- 
rage, (vulgar  glories,  for  the  most 
part,  looked  at  with  civilised  eyes,) 
wear  an  aspect  of  redeeming  gene- 


lived  to  be  £d ward  the  Sixth's  Bishop 
of  Assory,  and  a  probendary  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  whero  he 
died  and  was  buried,  had  himself  been 
a  Carmelite  friar.  '^  Great  oonfhaion," 
observes  Warton,  "  has  entered  into 
the  sutgect  of  the  institution  of  poets- 
laureate,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in 
grammar,  which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification,  anciently  taken  in  our 
universities,  particularly  at  Oxford, 
on  whidi  occasion  a  wreath  of  toorel 
was  presented  to  the  new  gtadnate, 
who  was  afterwards  usually  styled 
Poeta  Laoreatos.  These  sehelaatic 
lanreatioBSy  howeyer,  seem  to  have 
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giyen  rifle  to  tbe  appeUadon  in  qTiefl- 
iion.  With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  flame  that  is  styled 
the  king's  yerflifier  in  the  thirteenth 
eentniy.  Bnt  when  or  how  that  title 
oomm»ioed,  and  whether  thifl  officer 
was  eyer  formally  crowned  with  laurel 
at  his  first  inyestitttre,  I  wiU  not 
pretend  to  determine,  i^r  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  Seldon  haye 
INwyed  unsnecessfhL  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  at  length  those  only  were 
in  g^ieral  inyited  to  this  appointment 
who  had  noelyed  academical  sanction, 
and  had  merited  a  crown  of  Uurel  Lt 
the  uniyersities  lor  their  abilities  in 
Latin  composition,  particularly  Latin 
yersificadon.  Thus  the  king's  lan- 
feate  was  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
duated rhetorician,  employed  in  the 
king's  seryioe."  Warton  adds  an 
opinion,  which  seems  well  founded, 
^  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the 
royal  laureate  to  write  in  English 
till  the  Reformation  had  begun  to 
rfjimmiah  thc  yeueration  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  or  nulher  till  the  loye  of 
noyelty,  and  a  better  sense  of  things, 
had  banished  the  pedantiy  of  monas- 
tic eruditioiL,  and  taught  us  to  culti- 
yate  our  natiye  language."  It  is  true, 
that  neither  before  nor  after  the  Con- 
quest was  there  any  lack  of  rhymers 
in  the  ynlgar  tongue,  whether  Saxon 
or  Nonnan,  or  mixed ;  and  they  would 
be  the  popular  poets,  but  not  exactly 
the  poets  in  mshion  at  court.  At 
all  eyents,  the  fashion  of  writing 
court  poems  in  low  Latin  began 
enly  and  continued  long;  and  we 
su^^ect  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  glee- 
men,  whom  the  monkish  historians 
ct^ocuhtores  regi$y  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  merrymen,  as  their  monkish 
mUmqttei  implies— jugglers,  dancers, 
fiddlos,  tumblers,  ^rdic,  the  king's 
§Mil,  la  styled  JoeukUor  Regis  in 
X>oom8day  Book.  Some  of  these  re- 
tainers, no  doubt,  could  both  compose 
ballads  and  sing  them,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  they  might 
oocasionalfy  amuse  the  court  with 
tiieir  songs ;  but  the  authentic  poet 
for  state  oocasions  was  the  Latin 
yarse-maker.  We  say  this  with  all 
dne  loye  md  ngaxd  for  our  ballad- 
Agers,  dd  and  modem,  from  King 
Alfred  to  Alfred  Tennyflon ;  and  re* 


membering,  too,  that  we  haye  two  good 
sets-o£f  against  Harry  Hotqiur's  sneer 
at  ^'  metre  ba11ad-monger8,''-H>ne  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  declaration  that 
the  ballad  of  the  Percy  hunt  in  Ohe- 
yiotdale  stirred  his  heart  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  another,  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  illns- 
trious  of  modem  Percys,  the  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  owes  his  well-desenred 
popular  reputation  to  nothing  else  than 
his  industry,  talent,  and  good  taste  in 
editing  the  ReHquu  of  Ancient  Eng^ 
Uth  Poetry  md  Old  Heroic  BaUads. 

Bobert  Baston,  from  whom  we 
haye  digressed,  was  not  a  ballad- 
monger,  but  a  Latin  yersifier  ex  officio, 
Edward  I.,  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1304,  took  Baston  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  an  eye-witness  of 
his  triumph  oyer  tills  country,  and 
celebrate  it  in  Latin  yarae.  HoUin^ 
shed  comments  on  this  fact  as  a 
strong  proof  of  Edward's  presumption 
and  oyerweening  confidence  in  him- 
self ;  bnt  the  censure  is  not  strikingly 
pertinent,  for  at  this  period  a  poet 
was  a  stated  officer  in  the  nyyal  re- 
tinue, when  the  monarch  went  to  war. 
The  haughty  old  king's  discomfiture, 
after  aH  his  successes  in  tMs  fayourite 
enterprise,  was  as  mortifying,  but  not 
so  comical  as  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  campaign  to  his  poet.  The  jolly 
prior  had  not  done  chanting  one  of  his 
heroids  in  honour  of  Edward's  siege  of 
Stirling,  when  he  was  pounced  on  by 
a  foray  of  Scots,  and  carried  away  into 
durance;  nor  was  this  the  worst  of 
the  misadyenture,  for,  with  a  shrewdly 
balancing  humour,  they  obliged  him  to 
pay  his  ransom  in  yense,  and  only 
released  bun  when  he  had  recorded 
the  praises  of  his  captors  and  their 
cause.  He  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  much  inspired  by  the  subject; 
for  Hector  Boece  says  that  he  made 
**rusty  yerses  "  in  praise  of  the  Scots ; 
and  rusty  enough  ,they  were/^  they 
all  resembled  the  initial  Une  as  it  is 
quoted— 

'*  De  planta  cudo  metnnn  cum  carmine  nudo.'* 

The  poem  must  haye  stood  in  more 
awkward  antagonism  with  ^*  De  Stri- 
yilniensi  ObsiSone,"  which  is  extant 
in  Fordun,  than  Waller's  panegyric 
on  Cromwell  does  £Boe  to  lace  with 
his  eulogium  on  Charies  IL     We 
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donbt  whether  the  monk  had  so  witty 
aa  apology  for  his  doable  tongne  as 
the  conrtier;  bat  he  had  a  better 
excase,  for  he  said,  ^^  Achu  me  invito^ 
foetus^  non  est  meua  odtM."   Thore  is 
both  rhyme  and  reason  in  that.    The 
stabbomness  of  the  Scots,  which  was 
at  last  a  choke-pear  to  Edward,  seems 
to  have  stimoLftted  the  poet  almost 
as  mach  as  it  exasperated  the  king. 
For,  besides   the  sieee  of  Stirling, 
we  find  on  the  list  of  Baston*s  pro- 
ductions one  entitled    *'De  Altero 
Scotoram  Bello,"  and  another  "  De 
Scotiffi  gnenis  Yariis."    Baston  snr- 
vived  his  master,  the  broken  MaUeue 
Scciortan,  only  three  years.     It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  retained  his 
office  after  the  accession  of  Edward 
the  Second;  bat,  if  so,  death  had 
released  him  from  dnty  before  that 
princess  inyasion  of  this  country  in 
1314.    Otherwise  he  would  probably 
have  had  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
ominous    neighbourhood  of  Stirling 
Castle,  at  a  risk,  if  he  escaped  a 
deadlier  chance,  of  being  captured  by 
the  Bruce  himself,  and  of  having  a 
caged  poet's  leisure  to  meditate  a 
thronoma  for  Bannockbum.     Boeice, 
in  Bellenden's  version,  asserts  that 
this  was  actually  the  case, — ^that  it 
was  *^  Edward  the  Second,  who,  by 
vain   arrogance,    as   if  the    Scotch 
had    been    sicker    in    his    hands, 
brought  with   him    ane    Carmelite 
monk  to  put  his  victory  in  versis; 
that  the  poet  was  taken  in  this  field 
of  Bannockbum,  and  commandit  by 
King  Bobert  the  Bruce  to  write  as  he 
saw,  in  sithement  of  his  ransom." 
There  is  also  among  the  political  songs 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  a 
wretchedtnmscript  (from  the  Cotton. 
MSS.)  of  a  wretchea  piece  of  raving 
on  this  very  battle,  also  attributed  to 
Baston, — (and  announced,  we  sup- 
pose by  an  error  of  the  press,  as 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.)    But  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Baston   died  about  four 
years  before  that  great  day  for  Scot- 
land.   We  do  not,  however,  under- 
take to  settle  the  point.    We  have 
no  certain  accounts  of  Baston's  suc- 
cessor. 

It  is  asserted  by  writers  not  incau- 
tious, that  Gower  and  Chaucer  were 
laureates ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to 


doubt  it,  though  the  authority  is 
from  conclusive.  Chaucer,  bom  abon^ 
1328,  the  second  year  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  died  in  1400.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  liberally  patronised, 
and  gratified  with  lucrative  appoint- 
ments by  Edward.  It  is  reoorded,  too» 
that  he  was  employed  on  foreign  mis- 
sions of  trust ;  that  on  one  occasioxft 
he  was  an  envoy  to  Genoa,  and  that 
he  then  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua  ; 
and  as  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  probability  of  this  interview  are 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  we  are  not 
bound  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  believing  it.  Froissart,  as  well  as 
HoUinshed  and  Barnes,  bears  testi- 
mony to  Chaucer's  having  been  one  of 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  France,  in 
the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign;  bnt 
it  is  not  dear,  nor  even  at  all  dedn- 
dble  from  the  nature  of  the  public 
employments,  and  the  character  of 
Edward,  that  it  was  his  poetical  merit 
which  promoted  him  to  the  royal  con- 
fidence in  matters  of  business. 

Grower,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  some- 
what earlier  than  Chancer,  died  two 
years  later,  in  1402,  and  had  been 
blind  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life.  Bale  makes  Grower 
equUem  auratum  etpoetam  faureotem ; 
but  Winstansley  says  he  was  neither 
laureated  nor  hederated,  but  only 
rosated,  having  a  chaplet  of  four  roses 
about  his  heaS  on  lus  monumental 
stone  in  St  Mary  Overy*s  Chnrch, 
Southwark.  His  ^^  ConfeseioAsmmUs  *' 
is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the 
command  of  lUchard  the  Second,  who, 
chancing  to  meet  him  on  the  Thames, 
invited  him  into  his  gilded  barge, — 

**  While  proudly  ridinff  o*er  the  azan  realm. 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm,** 

enjoined  him  to  "book  something 
new."  ^  In  the  three  next  reigns  of 
the  line  of  Lancaster,  Henir  the 
Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  andfienry 
the  Sixth,  a  period  of  sixty-two  years, 
we  hardly  know  what  became  of  the 
court  poets,  or  whether  there  were 
any.  Musicians  wero  lib^ally  privi- 
leged as  palace  servants  by  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  but  his  reign  was  nnfkvourable 
to  the  minstrel  art.  Henxy  the  Fifth 
was  partial  to  minstrelsy,  and  re- 
warded it  generously ;  but  we  find  no 
report  of  a  laureat  poet.    In  Henry 
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the  Sixth's  time,  bojs  were  pressed 
into  the  minstrel  serrice  of  the  conrt ; 
bot  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  one 
was  made  a  poet  by  virtne  of  royal 
kidnapping.  They  were  instmcted 
in  mosic  for  the  solace  of  his  majesty. 

To  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  first 
king  of  the  line  of  York,  John  Kay, 
as  *^  his  Majesty's  hnmble  Laureate," 
dedicated  a  Histoiy  of  Rhodes. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  almost 
to  have  silenced  the  nightingales. 
Bat  no  sooner  was  contention  termi- 
nated by  the  union  of  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster with  the  heiress  of  York,  than 
a  iiTalry  sprang  up  for  the  office  of 
king's  poet,  hi  the  year  1486,  the 
next  liter  the  coronation  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  shortly  after  his 
maniage,  that  king,  by  an  instru- 
ment ^ro  Poeta  Laureato,  of  which  a 
copy  13  preserved  in  Rymer's  Foedera, 
granted  to  Andrew  Bernard,  poet- 
laureate,  a  salary  of  fifteen  marks, 
until  he  should  obtain  some  equi- 
valent appointment.  This  was  no 
very  munificent  grant.  But  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  not  addicted  to 
liberality  ont  of  his  own  exchequer. 
He  afterwards  found  means  to  re- 
ward him  with  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments; and  his  prodigal,  but  still 
SKXB  selfish  successor,  gratified  him 
in  the  same  way.  Bernard,  who  was 
a  native  oi  Toulouse,  and  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  obtained  many  preferments 
in  Ea^and ;  and  was  besides  not  only 
poet-laureate,  but  historiographer  to 
the  king,  and  preceptor  in  grammar 
to  Prince  Arthur.  The  preceptorship, 
however  honourable,  was  perhaps  not 
wortii  much  on  the  score  of  emolu- 
ment. AU  the  pieces  now  to  be  found 
in  his  character  of  laureate  are  iuLatin. 
Among  thMe  are,  "An  Address  to 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  for  the  most  Auspi- 
cionsBeginningof  the  Tenth  Year  of  bis 
Hdm;"  "A  New-Year's  Offering  for 
die  Year  1515 ; "  and  "Verses  wishing 
Prosperity  to  his  Majesty's  Thurteenth 
Year,  1522."  He  left  many  prose 
pieces,  written  in  his  quality  of  his- 
toriographer to  both  monarchs,  parti- 
cidai^  a  Chronicle  of  the  Life  and 
Adnerements  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
to  the  taking  of  FerklnWarbeck.  And 
keie  occurs  a  little  difficulty  hi  the  re- 
oondtemeat  of  dates,  when  we  are  told 
that  Skeiton  also  was  poet-laureate  to 
Heaiy  tlie  Seventh  and  his  son :  for  it 
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has  been  shown  that  Bernard  was 
alive  va  1522,  if  not  later.  Skeltoa 
was  lanreated  at  Oxford  about  1489, 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
corded grant  to  the  poet-kuireate^ 
Andrew  Bernard.  We  more  than 
half  suspect  that  Skeiton,  though  a 
graduated  university  laureate,  was 
never  poet-Uureate  to  either  king  at 
all,  except  as  a  sort  of  volunteer, 
licensed  by  his  own  saucy  consent. 
Pnttenham  expressly  says,  that 
"  Skeiton  usurped  the  name  of  poet- 
laureate,  being  indeed  but  a  rude 
railing  rimer,  and  all  his  doings  ridi- 
culous." It  is  stated  that  Skeiton, 
having,  a  few  years  subsequent  to  his 
laureation  at  Oxford,  been  permitted 
to  wear  his  laurel  publicly  at  Cam- 
bridge also,  was  further  privileged  by 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  wear  some  par- 
ticular dress,  or  additional  ornament 
to  his  dress.  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
not  much  given  to  jesting,  or  we 
should  infer  that  it  was  a  badge  ap- 
propriate to  the  king's  fool ;  for  Skeiton, 
though  an  able  man,  was,  like  Leo 
the  Tenth's  arch-poet  Qnemo,  who 
was  crowned  laureate  for  the  joke's 
sake,  ambitions  of  the  fool's  honours. 
He  was  a  buffoon  even  in  the  pulpit. 

Skdton  directed  his  ribaldry 
especially  against  the  mendicant  friars 
and  the  formidable  Wolsey.  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  these  audacities 
were  not  intolerable  to  the  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  even  in  the  plenitude 
of  the  cardinal's  power ;  and  how  he 
might  have  tolerated  his  assumption 
of  the  character  of  court-poet,  so  long 
as  the  spurious  lam*eate's  sallies  did 
not  trench  on  the  sovereign's  personal 
dignity.  Skeiton,  like  his  quondam 
royal  pupil,  was  already  a  reformer 
in  his  way ;  and  not  long  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  21,  1529, 
just  before  the  downfall  of  Wolsey,  he 
used  a  strange  argument  against  the 
celibacv  of  the  priesthood ;  he  excused 
himseff  for  having  openly  lived  with 
a  concubine,  because  he  considered 
her  as  his  wife  I  Erasmus,  the 
caustic  censor  of  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  praised  Skelton's  learning  and 
wit,  probably  from  sympathy  with  his 
application  of  them,  bolder,  though 
fiu:  less  dignified  than  his  own,  to  the 
same  objects  of  satire ;  but  "  the  glory 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame," 
could  hfurdly  have  admitted  the  valid- 
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ity  of  snch  an  apology  from  the 
Vicar  of  Dallyng,  a  vowed  celibate 
priest. 

We  mast  retam  for  m  moment  to 
Bernard,    l^is  poet-laoreate  had  a 
notable  sabject  to  begin  with  in  the 
union,  of  the  Two  Roses.    How  he 
treated  it  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, as  the  performance  is  not  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  though  it  has  perished,  it 
would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  assume 
that  his  fineshest  effort  on  an  event 
that  might  have  quickened  the  slowest 
fancy,  was  not  superior  to  his  later 
exercises,  on  occasions  of  weaker  inte- 
rest, such  as  are  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  and  that  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Of  all  the  events  in  the 
history  of  the  British  monarchy,  there 
is  one  subject,  and  probably  one  only, 
of  those  that  could  come  within  the 
range  of  a  court-poet*s  province,  of 
equal  nationid  importance,  and  eqn^y 
poetical  quality  with  the  marriage  of 
Heniy  the  Seventh — ^that  is,  the  mar- 
riage of  his  dangfater,  Margaret,  to 
James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland ;  and 
even  those  of  our  '*  constant  readers** 
who,  to  tiieir  loss,  may  know  nothmg 
of  WilliamDunbar  but  what  they  have 
read  in  former  pages  of  this  magazine, 
must  know  that  l£e  court  of  Soodand, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  <»f  these 
nuptials,  possessed  a  poet  wortiiy  of 
the  subject,  for  they  cannot  have  for- 
gotten his   inspired   vision   on  the 
Thistle  and  the  Rose.     In  the  one 
case  the  wounds  of  England  were 
closed  after  long  wars  of  disputed  suc- 
cession, as  desdating  as  any  intestine 
wars  on  record:  in  the  other,  two 
nations,  jealous  neigfaboors,  aiKl  till 
then  implacable  enemies,  formed  an 
alliance  that  promised  to  be  lasting, 
and  which  finally  effected  more  than 
it  had  promised,  by  the  cons^dation 
ftf  the  two  thrones  into  one.    On  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  great-grandson  of 
tiie  English  Margaret,   the   double 
crown  was  secure  from  the  casuistry 
of  jurists.   Neither  Elisabeth  of  York, 
nor  her  daughter,  was  a  happy  wife. 
Henry  the  SSsventh  proved  cold  and 
ungratefol  as  a  huslMnd ;  James  the 
Fourth  faithless ;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here  with  the  domestic  infelicity 
of  those  ill-used  princesses,  except  as 
it  showsthat  the  court-poets,  who  pre- 
dicted so  much  happiness  for  them, 
were  not  infiillible  Vaim.    Poets,  on 


such  occasions,  are  prophets  of  hope 
only.  And  as  to  the  struggles  and 
disasters  that  followed,  the  glowing 
vision  of  Dunbar  was  luckily  as  im- 
passive to  the  shadows  of  0(Mning 
events  (Flodden  Field,  and  Fotherin- 
gay,  and  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall, 
and  the  rout  on  the  Boyne  water)  as 
were  tiie  quondam  visions  and  reli- 
gions meditations  of  Lamartine  in  the 
days  of  Charles  Dix  to  the  shadows  of 
the  barricades,  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Hotel  de  VUle. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  youngsucoea- 
sor  of  England's  royal  Blue-beard  had 
apoet-laureate.  QueenMary,  though  a 
learned  and  accomplished  Udy,  had  no 
such  an  appendage  to  her  state.  Hey- 
wood  was  her  favourite  poet ;  he  had 
consoled  her  with  honest  praise  in  the 
days  when  it  was  the  foshion  of  cour- 
tiers to  neglect  her.  On  his  presenting 
himself  at  her  levee,  after  hw  accession, 
^*  Mary  asked  him,"  says  the  chro- 
mder  of  queens,  '^  what  wind  has 
Idown  you  hither?"  He  answered, 
^^  Two  special  ones— one  of  them  to  see 
your  Majesty."  ^  Our  thanks  for 
that,"  said  Mary ;  «<biit  tiie  other?  ^ 
^<  That  your  Miyesty  miriit  see  me." 
He  used  to  stand  by  her  side  at  supper, 
and  amuse  her  with  his  jests — not  a 
very  dignified  employment  for  a  poet 
— ^Imt  he  was  a  player,  and  beinf  ae- 
customed  to  play  many  parts,  did  not 
decline  that  of  DouMe  to  Maiy^  fe- 
male Fool,  Jane.  He  appean,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  her  life-long  scdaoe. 
He  had  ministered  to  her  diversion  m 
her  childhood,  with  a  oonqumy  of 
child-players,  whom  Shak^ieaie  calto 
^^  little  eye-asses"— (callow  hawks) — 
and  in  her  long  iUness  he  was  fie- 
quently  sent  for,  and,  when  she  was 
able  to  listen  to  recitation,  he  repeated 
his  verses,  or  superintended  peiforai- 
ances  for  her  amusement. 

Malone  insists  that  Queen  i^isa- 
both,  too,  had  no  poet-laureate ;  yet 
l^penser  is  by  other  writers  as  confi- 
dently prefnred  to  that  post,  and 
Daniel  is  said  to  have  oiBcially  suc- 
ceeded him.  Spenser's  '^Gloriana" 
and  ^^  Dearest  Dread,"  though  abun- 
dantly shrewd  and  sagacious,  and 
though  somewhat  of  a  scholar  and  a 
wit,  and  suAdently  vain  of  her  own 
poor  ihymes,  had  no  true  pmeption 
or  i^prodatlon  of  the  art  divine  of 
poesy.    The  most  eminent  dramatic 
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genios  the  woild  ever  saw  was  'as 
moderately  encouraged  as  any  inferior 
playhouse  droll  might  have  been.  She 
could  langh  at  Falstaff  and  Dame 
Quickly,  and  stimulate  that  humour 
in  &e  author :  and,  to  use  her  sister's 
words  to  Heywood,  ^^our  thanks  for 
that."  Edmund  Spenser,  also,  was  less 
indebted  to  her  own  taste,  or  even  to 
her  enormous  appetite  for  flattery, 
than  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  enlightened 
Mendship,  and  to  his  introduction  to 
her  by  1^  Walter  Ralei^,  for  such 
fayours  as  he  received.  These,  how- 
eyer,  were  not  small ;  and  neither  the 
Fairy  Queen  herself,  (gigantic  fairy  I) 
nor  her  sage  counsellor  Cecily  is  justly 
responsible  for  the  unhappiness  of 
Spenser.  His  pension  of  £^0  a-year 
was  bat  a  portion  of  the  emoluments 
he  derived  firom  court  interest.  That 
pension,  which  he  received  till  his 
death  in  1598,  was  no  doubt  an  annu- 
ity assigned  him  as  Queen's  poet, 
though  the  title  of  laureate  is  not  given 
in  his  patent,  nor  in  that  of  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Daniel  and  Ben 
Jonson.    So  far  Malone  is  accurate. 

Danid's  Laudatory  verse,  whether 
he  Yolanteered  it  or  not,  was  accept- 
atria  to  King  James,  and  rewarded  by 
apalace  appointment.  He  was  Gentle- 
man ExtnuwdinaiT,  and  one  of  the 
nooms  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark. 
He  was  on  terms  of  sodal  intimacy 
with  Shakspeare,  Mario w,  and  Chap- 
man, as  well  as  with  persons  of  higher 
Bodal  rank;  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  tutor  to  the  famous  Anne  Clifibrd, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  caused  a 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  to  his  memory 
at  BecUngton,  near  Frome,  in  his 
native  county.    He  died  in  1619. 

The  masques  and  pageants  of  his 
successor,  Ben  Jonson,  prove  that  he 
held  no  sinecure  from  either  of  his 
royal  masters ;  but  hi  Charles  the  First 
he  at  least  served  a  prince  who  could 
respect  genius,  and  remember  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Jonson 
received,  ^  in  consideration  of  services 
of  wit  and  pen  already  done  to  us  and 
our  father,  and  which  we  expect  from 
him,"  £100  a-year  and  a  tierce  of 
Spanish  canaxy,  his  best-beloved  Hip- 
pocrene,  out  of  the  royal  cellars  at 
WhitehaU. 

On  his  decease,  1687,  William 
Davenant  was  appointed  poet-lata*eate« 
hy  patent^  through  the  influence  of 


Henrietta  Maria,  though  her  husband 
had  intended  the  reversion  forThomas 
May.     This  man  was  so  disgusted 
that,  forgetting  many  former  obliga- 
tions to  Charles,  who  had  a  high  and 
just  opinion  of  his  talents,  he  soon 
after  turned  traitor,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  Roundheads.    Davenant 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  prefer- 
ence,-not  only  by  his  poetry,  but  by 
his  steadfast  gallant  loyalty.    He  was 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford,  but  is 
said  to  have  rather  sanctioned  a  vague 
rumour  that  attributed  his  paternity 
to  Shakspeare.     At  ten  years  of  aj^e 
he  produced  his  first  poem,  a  little 
ode  in  three  sextams,  '*In  remem- 
brance   of    Master   William  Shak- 
speare."    The  first  stansa  has  some 
feeling  in  it,  the  other  two  are  puerile 
conceits,  clever  enough  for  so  young 
a  boy.    When  his  sovereign  was  in 
trouble,  he  volunteered  into  the  army, 
and  was  soon  found  eli^le  to  no 
mean  promotion.    He  was  raised  to 
the   rank   of    lieutenant-general   of 
ordnance,  under  the  Duke  of  New- 
castie,  and  was    knighted   for    his 
services  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
His  ^^  Gondibert,"  begun  in  exile  at 
Paris,   was  continued  in  prison  at 
Cowes  Castle,  though  he  daily  ex- 
pected his  death-warrant.      But  he 
was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London 
to  be  tried  by  a  high  commission ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  life  was  saved 
by  the  generous  intervention  of  Milton, 
whom  he  subsequendy  repaid  in  kind, 
by  softening  the  resentment  of  the 
restored   government    against   him. 
Davenant,  though  peritapsaman  of 
Irregular  Ufe,  and  though,  as  a  drama- 
tist and  playhouse  manager,  he  proved 
any  thing  but  allegiant  to  Shak8i)eare, 
and  was  active  in  communicating  a 
depraved  taste,  was  yet  a  man  of 
brave,  honest,  and  independent  mmd. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  not  only 
have  disappointed  May  of  the  laurel 
when  living,  but  that  it  should  have 
been  his  chance  to  take  his  place  in 
Poet's  Corner  when  dead.  The  Puri- 
tans had  erected  a  pompous  tomb  to 
May,  which  was  savagely  enough  re- 
moved  by   the   returned   royalists. 
Near  the  same  spot,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  the  monument  to  Dave- 
nant. 

The  Usurpation  was  not  without 
its  poets  of  far  loftier  reach  than  May, 
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though  he,  too,  was  no  dwarf.     It 
wonld  havebeenridicalonsin  Cromwell 
to  appoint  a  poet-laureate.    The  thing 
was  impossible,  though  the  flatteries 
of  his  kinsman,  Waller,  show  that  it 
was  not  the  want  of  a  subservient 
royalist  gentleman  of  station,  as  well 
of  talent,  that  made  it  so.    Andrew 
Mairel,  though  he  wrote  such  vigor- 
ous verse  on  Cromwell^s  victories  in 
Ireland,  would  hardly  have  accepted 
the  office,  and  what  other  Puritan 
would?    But  without  the  form,  the 
Protector  of  the  commonwealth  had 
the  reality  in  his  Latin  secretary,  to 
whom  Marvel  was   assistant.     The 
lineal  heir  of  the  most  ancient  race  of 
kings  might  have  been  proud  of  such 
a  poet.      The  greatness  of  Milton 
might  be  a  pledge  to  all  ages  of  the 
greatness  of  Cromwell,  unchallenged 
even  by  those  who  most  detest  grim 
Oliver  of  Hungtindon  for  "Darwent 
stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued," 
and  ^^  Worcester's  laureate  wreath." 
Here  it  is  the  poet  who  confers  on 
the  conqueror  a  laurel  crown,  of  which 
the  imperishable  leaves,  green  as  ever 
bard  or  victor  wore,  mitigate,  though 
they  do  not  hide,  the  evU  expression 
on  the  casque- worn  brow  of  the  senex 
armis  impiger^  and  give  it  a  dignity 
that  might  abate  the  stoutest  loyfdlst*s 
abhorrence,  but  for  one  fatal  remem- 
brance, which  forbids  him  to  exclaim, 

**  Nee  tunt  hi  vuUus  reffibua  uaque  truces.^* 

Sir  William  Davenant,  who  re- 
-eovered  the  laureateship  at  the  Besto- 
•  ration,  and  retained  it  till  his  death  in 
1668,  was  succeeded  by  Dryden. 
Glorious  John,  althoughhe  had  hastily 
flattered  Richard  Cromwell's  brief 
authority  by  an  epicede  on  Oliver, 
was  not  rejected  by  the  merry  monarch, 
who  could  laugh  at  poets'  peijnries  as 
Ughtlv  as  at  those  of  lovers.  During 
that  disgracefhl  reign,  the  poet  made 
it  no  part  of  his  vocation  and  privilege 
to  ch^  the  profligate  humours  brought 
into  fashion  by  the  court. 

«  Unhappj  Diydenl  in  all  Charlei'  days, 
Roseommoii  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  laureate 
was  discrowned,  as  well  as  King 
James;  and  be  condescended  to  re* 
yenge  himself  by  Macflecnoe  on  his 
substitute  Shadwell,  as  if  he  had  not 
))eforehand    administered    sufficient 
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chastisement  to  that  miserable  Og,  in 
the  bitter  satire  with  which  he  sup- 
plied Tate  for  the  second  part  of 
Abeolom  and  Achitophel.   One  might 
pity  Shadwell  under  the  lash  of  sqcIl 
an  enemy  as  Dryden,  if  his  writings 
either  in  verse  or  prose  entitled  him  to 
a  grain  of  respect.     Charles,  sixth 
Earl  of  Dorset— himself  an  d^ant 
wit  and  indifierent  versifier,  but  the 
descendant  and  representative  of   ft 
very  illustrious  poet,  Sackville,  the 
first  Earl,  author  of  the  noble  ^^  In- 
duction to  a  Mirror  for  Magistrates" — 
vindicated    his    recommendation    of 
Shadwell  to  thepoet-laureateship,*^  not 
because  he  was  a  poet,  but  an  honest 
man."  We  suppose  he  meant  that  he 
had  not  osciUated  between  Popery 
and  Rdformation  like  Dryden,   and 
that  he  was  more  honest,  also,  in  a 
political  sense,  and  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion as  an  adherent  of  the  expeOed 
monarch's  heartless  daughter,  and  her 
Dutch  husband,  the  hero  of  the  Boyne 
and  Glencoe.  But,  in  another  and  not 
unimportant  sense,  Shadwell  was  far 
from  honest;  for  he  was  notorious  for 
the  ribaldry  of  his  conversation.     It 
has  been  asserted,  while  that  fact  was 
admitted,  that,  as  an  author  before 
the  public,  he  was  a  promoter  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue.     Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue.    Of  his  many  comedies, 
there  is  none  which  is  not  as  life  in 
pollution  as  any  of  the  grossest  plays 
of  the  time.  But  their  boasted  humour 
is  physic  for  the  bane ;  for  it  is  dis- 
tilled "  from  the  dull  weeds  that  grow 
by  Lethe^s  side."    His  comedies  are 
five-act  fiirces  of  wearisome  vulgarity, 
and,  though  suffered  in  their  day,  were 
destined,  as  Pope  leniently  expresses 
it  in  the  Dunciad, 

"  Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsenso  to  ntern. 
Whore  things  destroyed  are  swept  to  things 
nnbom«*^ 

In  ^^  l^e  Royal  Shepherdess,''  how- 
ever, a  play  in  blani  verse,  altered 
by  Shadwell  from  Fountain  of  Devon- 
shire, there  are  some  fine  lines,  ao  fkr 
abore  any  thing  known  to  be  ^ad- 
well*s  that  we  readily  take  liim  at  liis 
word  in  his  preface,  where,  modest  ibr 
once,  he  invites  the  reader,  if  he  finds 
any  thing  good  in  the  play^  to  set  it 
down  to  Mr  Fountain.  The  following 
lines  are  a  favourable  specimen,  not- 
withstanding the^reedyii^6arr0meM:^ 
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"  No  more,  no  mom  muatire  icorn  cottages; 
TliOM  an  Uie  rocks  from  whence  onr  jewels 

come. 
Gold  breeds  in  barren  bills ;  the  brigbtett 

stars 
Siiine  o*er  the  poorer  regions  of  tbe  north/* 

Still  better,  where  a  king,  in  a  ricions 
attempt  npon  an  innocent  girl,  has 
compelled  her  consent  to  a  meeting  at 
night.  The  qneen,  apprised  of  the 
design,  personates  tlie  intended  victim, 
and  appeals  to  his  conscience  with  an 
effect  that  he  thus  describe : — 

^  She  only  wbisperM  to  me,  as  she  promised, 

Tet  never  beard  I  anj  voice  so  load  : 

And  though  tbe  worcls  were  gentler  fiur  than 

thoM 
ThMl  holy  priesta  do  speak  to  dying  saints, 
Yet  never  tbonder  signified  so  much/* 

The  songs  in  this  piece  are  all  by 
Shadwdl,  except,  as  he  declares,  the 
last  bnt  one,  which  is  Fountain's,  and 
the  only  one  not  below  mediocrity, 
^adwell  had  also  the  impudence  to 
alter  and  corrupt  ^'  Timon  of  Athens," 
and  to  produce  the  farrago  on  the  stage 
as  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
In  the  dedication  he  says,  ^^  It  has  the 
inimitable  hand  of  Shakspeare  in  it ; 
^et  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  made  it 
mto  a  play."  This  "  tun  of  man  and 
kilderkin  of  wit"  was  admitted  to  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  ho- 
nour (?)  said  to  have  been  denied  to 
the  remains  of  a  noble  poet,  the 
author  of ''  Don  Juan."  Yet  Shadwell 
had  also  produced  a  ^^  Don  Juan."  His 
tragedy  of  "  The  Libertine,"  the  same 
hero,  is  ten  times  more  indecent  than 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Byron's 
poem.  But  it  is,  indeed,  also  less 
noxious,  for  it  has  not  a  single  at- 
tractive grace  of  fancy  or  feeling.  A 
print  of  Shadwell,  prefixed  to  Tonson's 
edition  of  his  works,  ludicrously  bears 
out  Dryden's  description  of  the  outer 
man.  He  looks  like  an  alehouse 
Bacchus,  or  rather  like  one  of  those 
carnal  cherubs  whom  the  French  call 
anges  houffU — ^his  cheeks  bulging  out 
as  if  they  were  stuffed  with  apples 
from  the  forbidden  tree.  He  died  in 
December  1692,  and  was  succeeded 
by 

Nahum  Tate,  the  psalmodist.  Every 
one  knows  what  sort  of  poet  he  was, 
and  how  the  harp  of  Israel  is  bnt 
a  Jew's  harp  in  the  hands  of  Tate 
and  Brady.  Yet  some  passages  in 
his  second  part  of  ^*  Absolom  and 


Achitophel "  are  not  such  feeble  mi- 
micries  of  the  tone  of  his  friend, 
Dryden,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  poor  a  performer.  The  praise 
of  Asaph,  glorious  John  himself,  is 
pleasing.  It  concludes  with  these 
lines :  — 

**  While  bees  in  flowers  rejoioe,  and  flowers 

in  dew, 
While  stars  and  fountains  to  their  course  are 

true, 
While  Judab*s  throne  and  Sion*s  roek  stand 

fast, 
Tbe  song  of  Asaph,  and  tbe  fame,  tball  last.^*" 

At  his  death  in  1715,  a  year  after 
the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the 
withering  laurel  recovered  a  little- 
lustre  on  the  brow  of  Nicholas  Rowe, 
the  translator  of  Lucan,  and  the  pa- 
thetic dramatist  of  *'  The  Fair  Peni- 
tent," and  '*  Jane  Shore."  His  occa- 
sional verses  were,  of  course,  very 
respectable ;  and  his  only  signal  fail- 
ure was  when  he  attempted  comedy. 
After  the  banter  he  incurred  for  his 
play  of  "  The  Biter,"  he  was  so  sen- 
sible that  he  was  the  biter  bit,  that  he 
excluded  it  from  his  works,  and  made 
no  second  venture  of  the  kind.  Yet 
the  man  who  could  move  an  audience 
to  tears,  and  who  had  so  little  com- 
mand of  their  sympathies  when  he- 
tried  his  powers  of  wit  on  them,  was . 
any  thing  but  a  lachrymist  by  tem- 
perament. When  Spence  ol»erved 
that  he  should  have  thought  *^  the 
tragic  Rowe  too  grave  to  write  such 
things."  Pope  answered,  "  He!  why, 
he  would  laugh  all  the  day  long  I  He 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh  I"  He 
survived  the  acquisition  of  the  laurel 
only  three  years,  dyiug  at  the  age- 
of  forty-five. 

Laurence  Eusden,  ^^  a  parson  much- 
bemused  in  beer,"  stumbled  into  his 
place,  just  in  time  to  elaborate,  «th- 
guUu  hborare,  the  Coronation  Ode  for 
Greorge  the  Second.  A  specimen  or 
•two  of  his  loyal  suspirations  may  be- 
as  welcome  as  a  hundred. 

'*  Hail,  mighty  Monarch  I  whose  desert  alone 
Would,  without  birthright,  raise  thee  to  a 

throne ! 
Thif  virtues  shine  pecuUariy  nice, 
UngloonCd  with  a  conjinity  to  tfice,*'* 

Lord  Hervey's  "Memoii*s  of  the  Court 
of  George  the  Second,"  recently  made 
public,  are  an  edifying  exposition  of  the 
^*  peculiarly  nice"  virtues  here  extolled. 
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Wlut  stmina  sluiU  oqual  to  thy  glories  rise, 
First  to  the  world,  and  borderer  on  tiie 
skies  T^ 

The  conjuror  who  can  make  ont  the 
meaning  of  the  last  line  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  question.  In  his  joj 
for  a  George  the  Second,  the  inspired 
bard  dries  up  his  tears  for  George  the 
First  :— 

**  How  exquisitely  mftt !  who  caast  inspire 
Such  joY  that  Albion  mourns  no  more  thy 

n'nf 
A  dull,  fat,  thoughtless  heir  unheeded  springs 
From  ft  long  wUriA/vl  line  of  restive  kings  : 
But  when  a  stem,  with  fruitful  branches 

crownM. 
Has  flottrishM,  in  eaeh  varimu  tomch  r»- 

aownM, 
His  great  forerunners  when  the  laat  out* 

shonoi 
Who  could  a  brighter  hope,  or  even  as 

bright  a  son?** 

He  ends  with  a  kick  at  the  Stuarts : 

*<  Araunt,  degenerate  pro/ls,  or  spnriona  breed! 
Tis  a  Qeorge  only  can  a  Geoxge  suoceed/' 

If  Charles  Edward  had  known  that, 
he  miffht  have  saved  himself  a  good 
deal  or  trouble. 

Ensden  died  at  his  rectory  in  Lin- 
colnshire In  1730.  CoUejr  Gibber 
wore  the  laurel  with  unblushing  front 
for  twenty-seven  yeare  from  that  date. 
His  annual  birth -day  and  new-year 
odes  for  all  that  time  are  treasured  in 
the  Oaukman^s  Magnzine,  They  are 
all  so  bad,  that  his  friends  pretended 
that  he  made  them  so  on  purpose. 
Dr  Johnson,  however,  often  asserted, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
man,  that  he  took  great  pains  with  his 
lyrics,  and  thought  them  far  superior 
to  Pindar's.  The  Doctor  was  especi- 
ally merry  with  one  ultra-Pindaric 
flight  which  occurs  in  the  Cibbeiian 
*^  Ode  for  the  New- Year  1760." 

<<  Through  ages  past  the  muse  preferred 
Her  high-sung  hero  to  the  skies  ; 
Yet  now  reversed  the  rapture  flies, 
And  Gsesar^  fame  sabliroes  the  bard. 
So  om  tkB towering  eagle*9iDi$tg 
The  lotcly  Utmet  toara  to  smo. 

Had  her  Pindar  of  old 

Known  her  CiBfar  to  ting, 
More  rapid  his  raptues  bad  roU\i  ; 
But  never  had  Greece  such  a  king  1" 

So  proud  was  Gibber  of  that  mar- 
vellous image  of  the  linnet  and  eagle, 
that  he  repeated  it  in  the  ^^Natal  Ode 
for  1758."  In  his  last  "  New-year 
Ode,"  too,  1767,  he  again  scolds  Pin- 
dar for  his  sluggishness — 
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««HadthelTristofold 
More  rapid  his  numbers  hid  rolled  { 


Had  oar  Casar  to  si 


But  neter  had  Greece  such  a  king, 
No,  never  had  Greece  such  a  king  !** 

Those  effusions  are  truly  incompar- 
able. Not  only  are  they  all  bad,  bat 
not  one  of  them  in  twenty-seven  years 
contains  a  good  line.  Yet  he  was, 
happily  fbr  himself,  more  Impenetrable 
to  the  gibes  of  the  wits  than  a  boffido 
to  the  stings  of  mosquitoes.  Of  the 
numerous  epigrams  twanged  at  him, 
here  is  one  from  the  London  Maga- 
zine for  1737. 
*'  ON  sBsnie  ToiiAoco-Pipn  lit  with  omi 

OP  THB  LAURBATE^S  ODXS. 

«  While  the  soft  song  that  wari>let  Georg«*< 

praise 
From  pipe  to  pipe  the  living  fiame  oonvejs, 
Crities  who  long  have  ecora'd  must  nowsA- 

mire, 
For  who  ean  say  hia  ode  now  waali  its  firs?'* 

Dr  Johnson  honoured  him  with  an- 
other, equally  complimentary  to  Gib- 
ber and  his  Caesar. 

'' Aaffostns  still  snrviTes  in  Maro^  Btnio, 
Ana  Spenaer^ii  v^rse  prolongs  filiialB  reigo ; 
Great  QeoTve's  acts  let  tonefol  CoUe^  sin;* 
For  nature  formM  the  poet  for  the  kug.*^ 

Yet  Gibber,  the  hero  of  t^e  Dnnciad, 
was  not  a  dnn&e,  except  in  his  at- 
tempts at  verse ;  even  Pope,  who  calls 
him  <'  tLperi  and  iivefy  dnnee,'*  epithets 
rather  incongruons,  admits  the  merit 
of  his  '*  Careless  Hnsband."  His 
Apology  ibr  his  own  Life,  too,  is  no 
mean  performance ;  some  passages  ia 
it  are  both  jndicions  and  eloquent,  par* 
ticularly  his  critidsma  on  Nokes  and 
Betterton,  and  on  acting  in  geoeraL 
Though  the  most  wretched  o^ JPJ^ 
asters,  he  was  an  abler  prose  writer 
than  half  of  his  critics. 

At  his  death,  tiie  lanreatesb^)  wis 
offered  to  Gray,  with  an  exemptoon 
from  the  duty  of  ftanushfag  annual 
odes,  but  he  refiised  the  office,  as  bar- 
ing  been  degraded  by  Gibber.  It  was 
then  given,  on  the  usual  terms,  to 
WilUam  Whitehead,  who  won  ej^ 
the  ^probation  of  Gray  for  the  feu- 
dty  with  which  he  occasionally  P«J^ 
formed  his  task.  What  now  appea» 
most  noticeable  in  Whitehead's  odea 
is  his  prolonged  and  ludicroiw  PfiJP'?! 
ity  about  the  American  war.  Attne 
first  outbreak  he  is  the  indignant  aw 
scornful  patriot,  confident  In  tJeF^^ 
of  the  mother  country,  and  threat?' 
ing  the  rebels  with  ooadign  lpvDi&^' 
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meat.  Aa  they  grow  more  and  more 
obstinate,  he  becomes  the  pathetic 
remonstrant  with  those  unnatural 
children,  and  coaxes  them  to  be  good 
boja.  When  anj  news  of  snccess  to 
the  British  arms  has  arrived,  he 
moonts  the  high  horse  again,  and 
gives  the  Yankees  hard  words,  but 
not  without  magnanimous  hints  that 
the  gates  of  mercy  are  not  quite  closed 
to  repentance.  Reverses  ccMne,  and 
he  consoles  the  king.  Matters  grow 
worse,  and  he  is  at  his  wit*s-end.  At 
last  the  struggle  is  over ;  he  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  sings  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  concord. 

Laureate  odes,  good  or  bad,  are 
always  fair  game  for  squibs.  White-* 
head  had  hia  share  of  ridicule,  but  he 
had  more  courage  than  Gray,  who 
was  so  painfully  afflicted  by  the  paro- 
dies of  lioyd  and  Coleman,  that  he 
almost  resolved  to  forswear  poetry. 
Whitehead  retorted  on  his  assailants 
with  easy  good-humour,  in  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  aB  Laureates,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,"  beginning, 

^*  Ye  sillj  dogs,  -whon  haXi^ymt  lajs 
Attendlf  like  satellites,  on  Bajs, 
And  still  with  added  lumber  load 
Each  birth-day  and  each  new- jear  ode, 
Why  will  ye  strive  to  be  severe  ? 
In  pity  to  youneWes  forbear  ; 
Nor  let  the  sneering  public  see 
What  numbers  write  far  worse  than  he.^ 

and  ending, 

**  To  Laureates  is  no  pity  due, 
Encumber *d  with  a  thousand  clogs  ? 
I'm  very  sure  they  pity  yon, 
Te  silliest  of  silly  dogs.*' 

The  next  laureate,  Thomas  Warton, 
the  historian  of  English  poetry,  is  too 
well  known  and  appreciated  to  require 
any  lengthened  notice  here.  Li  1747 
and  1748  he  held  the  appointment  of 
hureated  poet,  to  which  he  was  inau- 
gurated, according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, in  the  common-room  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  His  daty  was  to 
celebrate  a  lady  chosen  as  lady  patro- 
ness, and  Warton  performed  his  task 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  lanrel.  In 
1767,  he  waselectedprofessorof  poetry, 
«s  his  father  had  formerly  been  in  the 
same  university.  On  the  demise  of 
Whitehead  in  1785,  the  laureateship 
was  conferred  on  him  by  command  of 
George  the  Third.    He  was  quizzed 


as  his  predecessor  had  been,  and,  like 
him,  laughed  at  the  jesters ;  and  he 
gradually  turned  theur  scoffii  to  appro- 
bation  by  his  equanimity  and  the 
merit  of  his  performances.  Warton 
had  not  only  the  wit  to  be  diverted 
b^  probationary  odes  in  mockery  of 
his  own,  which  he  valued  at  less  than 
they  were  worth,  but  he  had  temper 
to  endure  the  malignant  scurrility  of 
Ritson,  in  reference  to  more  important 
labours,  with  no  severer  remark  than 
th^thewaBtibkiek'leUereddog.  Apor- 
tion  of  his  later  days  was  devoted  to  a 
labour  of  love—  an  edition  of  the 
juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  with  copioua 
notes.  Though  of  sedentaiy  college 
habits,  and  a  free  liver,  he  enjoyed 
vigorous  health  to  the  age  of  62 :  he 
then  broke  down.  He  went  to  Bath 
with  the  gout,  and  returned,  as  he 
thought,  in  an  improved  condition. 
The  evenmg  of  May  20,  1790,  he 
passed  cheerfully  in  thecommon-room, 
but,  before  midnight,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  a  corpse. 
Henry  James  Pye,  who  was  of  a  family 
of  which  the  founder  Is  stated  to  have 
come  to  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
was  likewise  representative,  by  the  fe- 
male line,  of  the  patriot  Hampden.  In 
1784,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Berkshue.  But  the 
expense  of  the  contest  mined  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate ; 
andeventheslendersalaryof  a  Uureate 
was  not  unacceptable  when  it  fell  ia 
his  way.  Besides  his  official  odes,  he 
produced  numerous  works,  epic,  dra- 
matic, and  lyric,  and  lUso  published 
several  translations,  and  a  corrected 
edition  of  Frands's  Horace.  The 
reader  will  be  content  if  we  pass  all 
these  with  the  remark  that  he  was  a 
respectable  writer,  a  good  London 
police-magistrate,  and  an  honourable 
gentleman  in  a  less  equivocal  sense 
Uian  the  parliamentaiy  style.  Aa 
factor  of  annual  odes  for  the  court,  he 
was,  of  course,  scurvily  used  by  the 
wags.  The  joke  on  ^^  Pindar,  Pye,  et 
parvus  Pybus,"  was  once  in  every 
body's  mouth.  He  died  m  1813,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Southey,  who  held  the  office 
for  thirty  years ;  and  this  prolonged 
tenure  of  it,  still  longer  than  Cibber's, 
by  a  man  of  unimpeachable  worth  and 
distinguished  genios,  is  a  happy  set-off 
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against  th6  disgrace  which  frightened 
Gray,  and  made  him  refuse  it.  The 
concession  proposed  to  Gray,  that  he 
should  write  only  when  and  what  he 
chose,  was  also  yirtnally,  though  not 
formally,  yielded  to  Soathey.  *'  The 
performance  of  the  annual  odes,"  he 
says,  *^  had  been  suspended  from  the 
time  of  George  the  Third^s  illness  in 
1810,  and  M  completely  into  disuse. 
Thus  terminated  a  custom  more  hon* 
cured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance." How  is  it  that  we  have  yet 
no  biography  of  Southey?  It  is  m- 
moured  that  his  only  surviving  son, 
the  Reverend  Cnthbert  Southey,  has 
one  in  preparation.  We  hope  that  the 
report  is  true,  and  that  it  will  contain 
abundance  of  his  father's  delightful 
letters,  and  be  published  soon.  Bia 
dot  qui  cito  dat^ — that  is,  not  that  a 
book  should  be  got  up  in  a  hurry,  but 
that,  after  a  delay  of  five  years,  the 
reasonable    expectation    of   Bobert 


Southey*8  admirers    and  regrotters 
should  be  now  promptly  gratiied. 
We  began  with  the  earliest  of  laureates 
and  the  latest, — Apollo  and  the  vene- 
rable Wordsworth, — and  with  them 
we  will  conclude.    In  a  snug  nook, 
sheltered   from  the  north  and  east 
winds  by  Helvellyn  and   Fairfield^ 
Wordsworth  has  for  many  yean  cul- 
tivated his  own  laurels  with  success, 
till  he  is  absolutely  imbowered  in  them. 
The  original  slip,  from  which  all  this 
throng  of  greenery  has  sprung,  is  said 
to  have  bMn  a  cutting  from  a  scion  of 
the  bay-tree  planted  by  Petrarch  at 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  which  tree  was  un- 
questionably derived  from  the  undying 
root  of  that  which  supplied  leaves  for 
the  ffarland  of  Apollo,  and  assuaged 
the  divinity  of  his  brow,  when,  as  we 
reminded  the  reader  at  our  outset  on 
this  ramble,  he  hired  himself  as  poet- 
laureate  to  King  Admetus,  on  a  daUy 
stipend  of  a  homf  nl  of  mUk. 


THB  HORSE-DEALER — ^A  TALE  OF  DENMARK. 


BT  CB&ISTIAN  WINTHBB. 


The  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  X., 
laj  with  his  army  before  Copenhagen. 
His  generals,  the  young  Prince  of 
Sulzbach  and  Count  Steenbock,  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  his  troops  showed 
themselves  worthy  sons  of  the  famous 
Thuty  Years'  War.  The  system  of 
cruelty  and  extortion  that  had  char- 
acterised their  Polish  and  German 
campaigns  was  renewed  in  Denmark, 
and  with  the  greater  fierceness  that 
national  antipathy  served  at  once  as 
pretext  and  stimulus  to  the  soldier's 
lust  of  blood  and  plunder.  And  thus 
was  it  that  upon  the  island  of  Funen 
scenes  were  enacted,  whose  frightful 
record,  handed  down  by  history,  now 
appears  scarcely  credible.  Men  and 
women,  priests  and  laymen,  old  and 
young,  the  humble  and  the  illustrious, 
were  subjected  to  the  grossest  ill- 
treatment,  either  to  extort  money,  or 
as  punishment  for  not  possessing  it. 
Amongst  the  Danes  themselves  mutual 
fear  and  mistrust  existed ;  for  indivi- 
duals were  not  wanting  who,  through 
fear,  or  in  hope   of  profit,  played 


openly  or  secretly  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.    And,  to  add  to  the  deso- 
lation the  Swedes  brought  with  them, 
the  inhabitants  had  s^rcely  yet  re- 
covered the  ravages  of  a  pesdl^ce, 
which  had  disappeared  from^  their 
shores  but  a  few  years  previously. 
Whether  it  was  the  king's  absence 
from  the  island,  or  a  notion  in  ^^ 
Swedes'  mind  that  they  would  soon 
have  to  leave  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered the  soldiery  so  unbridled  in 
their  excesses,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
scourge  of  war  made  itself  more  se- 
verely felt  than  ever  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1659.    The  doubtful  sort 
of  succour   afforded  by  the  Vnm 
fleet  was  chiefly  confined  to  Zealand, 
and  it  was  small  consolation  to  the 
people  of  Funen  to  see  the  proud  ship« 
of  the  rich  republic  cruising  hi  the 
Belt  and  Cattegat.  The  scanty  intel- 
ligence from  the  capital,  which  m 
summer  some  bold  boatman  occasioBh 
ally  brought  over,  was  not  aiwufsw 
be  relied  upon,  seldom  or  never  satis- 
factory, and  ceased  iJtogcther  when 
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winter  eame,  and  dark  and  stormy 
nights  rendered  the  nayigation  be- 
tween the  islands  impracticable  for 
small  craft. 

At  a  moderate  distance  fh)m  the 
town  of  Nyeborg,  on  the  east  coast 
ofFonen,  stands  the  village  of  Yind- 
ing,  one  of  whose  richest  inhabitants, 
at  the  time  of  the  Swedish  occnpation, 
was  a  certain  Thor  Hansen.  He  had 
a  son,  called,  of  oonrse,  Hans  Thor- 
fea— for  in  that  conntrj  the  names  of 
tbe  peasants  are  like  a  pair  of  gloves, 
which,  when  tnmed  inside  oat,  change 
their  places,  so  tiiat  the  right  becomes 
the  left  and  the  left  the  right ;  and 
with  this  transposition  names  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
genention.  never  becoming  oat  of 
£uhiQD.  In  Thor  Hansen^s  honse 
dweit  a  jonng  eirl,  a  distant  relative 
of  his  own;  and  althongh  Christina's 
sole  dowiy  was  her  pretty  cherry- 
cheeked  eonntenance,  and  her  comely 
healthy  person,  he  had  preferred  her 
to  all  others  for  his  daughter- in-law. 
Maay  might  marvel  at  sach  a  choice, 
eq>eaally  those  who  know  that  the 
Banish  peasant  is  at  least  as  proud  of 
his  hide  of  land  and  nook  of  garden  as 
the  BoUe  of  his  wide  estates,  or  the 
wealthy  merchant  of  his  well-stored 
warehooses,  and  that  marriages,  nn- 
soitaUe  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
are  as  rare  in  that  country  as  in  any 
other  in  the  world.  But  on  this  head 
Thor  Hansen  Uiought  differently  from 
his  fellows.  He  saw  that  Christina 
was  a  smart  active  girl,  who,  young 
though  she  was,  had  kept  his  house 
after  his  wife's  death  with  all  care 
and  indostry,  had  milked  his  cows, 
cooked  his  oatmeal,  and  spun  his  flax. 
As  to  the  son  Hans,  of  nothiug  in  the 
worid  was  he  more  desirous  than  to 
get  Christina  for  hia  wife ;  and  Chris- 
tina, when  father  and  son  opened 
thdr  minds  to  her,  coidd  scarcely 
answer  for  joy.  Thus  all  were  agreed, 
>ad  the  old  man  already  thought  of 
niAhuig  over  his  land  to  his  son,  and 
of  settUng  down  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
^JB  m  p^u»  and  the  chinmey  comer, 
•flie  wedding-day  was  fixed,  the  fish 
and  saffron  for  the  soup  were  pur- 
^uued,  when  suddenly  the  Swede  ar- 
rived. This  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come mtmsion  disturbed  the  plans  of 
inany.  With  lamentation  throughout 
the  land,  few  thought  of  joy  and 


merry-making ;  and  a  wedding,  essen- 
tially the  most  joyous  of  festivals, 
would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with 
the  universal  misery.  Partly  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  and 
partly  by  other  circumstances,  old 
Thor  Hansen  resolved  to  postpone 
the  projected  marriage,  and  the  young 
people  silently  acquiesced. 

Amidst  the  general  misery  and 
suffering,  Thor  Hansen  might  be  con- 
sidered highly  favoured,  as  compared 
with  many  others.  For  sergeant 
Jon  Svartberg,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Finland  horse,  who  had  quartered 
himself  upon  the  best  hoase  in  the 
village,  namely,  upon  that  of  Hansen, 
was  milder-mannered  and  of  gentler 
heart  than  the  majority  of  his  brethren 
in  arms.  Not  but  that  he  did  honour 
to  his  military  schooling  in  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  resembled  a  bear 
far  oftener  than  a  lamb :  he  required 
much,  and  exacted  it  rigorously ;  but 
still  there  was  a  limit  to  his  demands, 
and  when  these  were  complied  with, 
the  persons  he  was  qnartered  upon 
had  not  to  fear  the  wanton  torments 
and  ill  treatment  which  drive  the 
oppressed  to  despair.  The  smart 
young  sergeant  certainly  deemed  him- 
self the  first  person  in  the  house,  and 
expected  to  be  treated  as  such ;  but, 
that  conceded,  he  asked  no  more. 
He  stood  up  for  what  he  considered 
his  rights,  and  no  one  must  infringe 
upon  them.  One  quality  he  had, 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  soften 
and  humanise  his  nature — ^he  was  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Nor  was  he  deficient  in  the  qualities 
that  frequently  fiq^  favour  with 
women.  A  handsome  well-grown 
fellow  with  golden  hair,  and  a  fresh 
complexion,  somewhat  weathered  by 
campaigns ;  his  lofty  leathern  helmet, 
his  blue  facings  and  broad  yellow 
bandelier,  with  brightly  burnished 
buckles,  his  tall  boots  and  jingling 
spurs,  became  him  well;  in  manner 
he  was  frank  and  joyous,  and  when 
he  laughed,  which  was  often  and 
loud,  a  row  of  ivory  teeth  showed 
themselves  beneath  his  light  brown 
beard,  and  his  blue  eyes  had  a  bold  and 
amorous  sparkle.  Confideut  in  these 
various  recommendations,  which  had 
perhaps  already,  in  other  countries, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  the  fair, 
Svartberg  cherished  the  notion  of  his 
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inyincibilitj,   and   flattered   himself  scarce  a  vestige  lemaLDs;  and  this 

he  had  but  to  appear  to  oyercome  ail  small  groop  of  trees,  bouaded  on  the 

mals  and  conquer  all  hearts.    That  north  by  a  riTQlet,  lay  within  the 

he  had  completely   gained    that  of  limits  of  the  old  man's  farm.     Al- 

Christlna,  and  that  it  was  ready  at  though  the  night  was  dreaiy    and 


any  moment  to  beat  the  chamade  and 
surrender  at  discretion,  he  did  not 
for  an  instant  doubt.  To  say  nothing 
of  his  personal  recommendations,  he 
had  never,  during  the  whole  time  he 
had  been  master  in  Thor  Hansen's 
house,  seen  the  least  sign  of  a  rival 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
Hans  and  Christina  had  kept  their 
engagement  a  secret  from  the  soldier, 
as  if  some  instinct  or  internal  voice 
had  told  them  that  his  acquaintance 
with  it  might  prove  for  them  the 
source  of  great  vexation  and  su£for- 
ing.  To  maintain  the  disguise,  how« 
ever,  was  no  easy  or  pleasant  task. 
Many  consider  it  a  very  hard  case 
when  two  lovers  are  prevented  see* 
ing  each  other  as  often  as  they  wish ; 
hut  how  much  mc^e  painful  must  it 
be  to  have  to  feign  coldness  in  pre- 
Benoe  of  a  third  person,  and  on  his 
account?  The  young  people  felt  that 
the  innocent  ilEuiiiliarities  of  betrothed 
lovers  would  have  been  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  enamoured  Swede, — 
and  deeply  enamoured  he  was,  as 
none,  having  eyes,  could  faO  to  see. 
So  Hans  and  Christina  were  fain  to 
be  on  their  guard,  except  at  such 
hours  as  the  sergeant  was  on  duty, 
<»r  when  they  worked  together  in  farm 
or  garden.  When  Svartbergwas  at 
home,  he  was  continually  after  Chris- 
tinar— payingherccmipiiments,  cutting 
jokes,  taking  her  by  the  chin,  catch- 
ing her  round  the  waist  and  making 
her  waltz  round  the  room,  stealing 
her  slippers  as  she  sat  spuming,  and 
playing  other  witty  pranks  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 

It  was  a  Kovember  evening,  and 
for  those  acquainted  with  that  8ea8<m 
in  the  Island  oi  Funen,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  night  was  a 
rough  one.  The  gale  drove  black 
masses  of  clouds  across  the  sky,  and 
roared  and  whistled  through  the  small 
thicket,  composed  of  a  score  of  vene- 
rable oak  trees  mingled  with  hazel 
bushes,  that  grew  at  a  short  distance 
from  Thor  Hansen's  little  garden.  At 
that  time  there  was  still  a  great  deal 
of  oak  and  beach  timber  m  the  neigh- 
l)onrhood  of  Nyeborg,  of  which  now 


cheerless  out  of  doors,  it  was  warm 
and  snug  in  Thor  Hansen's  cottage. 
Thor  himself  sat  on  one  side  the  huge 
fireplace,  comfortably  sunk  in  an  old 
cushioned  chair;  opposite  to  him 
Christina  had  taken  her  station,  ami' 
was  bnsy  with  her  distaff.  Between 
them  hung  a  large  Ibnr-comered  iron 
lantern;  and  upon  the  end  of  a  bench 
Hans  had  seated  himself  in  each  a 
position  that  he  oonld  conveniently 
throw  lus  arm  round  the  young  girl's 
waist.  Moreover,  his  cheek  xeafced 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  in  this  agree- 
able attitude  he  Icc^t  up  an  ioceesant 
whispering,  <mly  interrupting  the 
stream  of  his  volubility  to  snatch  an 
occasional  kiss  from  her  ruddy  cheek. 

*^But  how  know  you  all  that, 
Hans?"  said  the  maiden,  who  for 
some  time  had  listened  with  de^ 
attention  to  her  lover's  words.  ^^Who 
told  you?" 

'*Not  so  loud,  darling  1"  rofdied 
Hans ;  ^^  I  do  not  want  &e  old  man 
to  hear  it  yet :  the  thing  is  uncertain, 
and  the  result  still  more  80.  Myfiuher 
becomes  each  day  more  anxious,  so 
that  I  am  almost  uneasy  lest  in  his 
terror  he  should  himself  throw  yon 
Into  the  arms  of  the  accursed  Swede, 
if  things  looked  dangerous." 

''The  accursed  Swede?"  repeated 
Christina ;  ''  he  deserves  not  the  word 
at  your  hands.  He  ha»  done  us 
much  service,  and  no  haruL  When  I 
think  of  my  unde's  two  poor  girls, 
and  of  tiie  many  others  who  have 
shared  their  lot,  I  deem  myself  most 
lucky,  and  so  should  you,  that  oar 
roof  covers  so  gentle  a  foe." 

'' Certainly,"  refdied Haas.  ''God 
knows,  I  do  think  myself  ladnr,  and 
wish  Svartberg  no  manner  of  harm 
In  the  main,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  that  is  good,  save  and 
except  yourself.  But  listen  further. 
I  fell  in  this  afternoon  with  a  couple 
of  peasants  from  the  plain ;  they  had 
stopped  at  the  public-house  to  bait, 
and  had  been  doing  work  for  Count 
Steenbock.  Whilst  the  dragoons, 
whom  they  accompanied  with  their 
carts,  sat  and  diank  in  the  tavern,  I 
got  into  discooiBe  with  these  two  men. 
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I  had  noticed  them  whL^)ering  toge- 
tiier,  and  looking  carefully  about  thenif 
and  felt  sure  there  was  something  up, 
— something  they  knew  o^  and  which 
the  Swede  did  not.  I  questioned  the 
oldest  of  them,  and  at  last  he  told  me 
that  the  nmour  of  powerful  and 
speedy  succour  was  abroad  in  the 
country :  he  had  his  information  more 
particolariy  from  Martin  Thy;  he 
had  seen  him  not  fiir  finom  the  Oden- 
see,  standing  at  a  forge,  and  bai^ain- 
mg  with  Swedish  officers  about  % 
horse." 

"  Martin  Thy,  say  yon?''  cried 
Christina ;  **  he  is  sick  in  bed*** 

^*  Never  mind  that,  darlmg!  You 
don't  know  Martin ;  be  can  be  sick 
and  well  at  the  same  time,  just  as  he 
pleases.  At  this  moment  his  health 
is  as  good  as  yours ;  and  if  this  red 
cheek  does  not  lie,  yon  are  as  fresh 
as  a  fish.  Or  have  my  kisses  made 
joor  cheek  so  red  ?  Come,  1^  me  kiss 
the  other." 

^*  Nonsense,  Hans!  be  qniet;  tiie 
old  man  hean  yon,"  whispered  Chris* 
iina,  warding  off  with  her  ann  the 
threatened  salutation. 

'*  What  is  that  about  Martin  Thy  ?" 
inquired  Thor  Hansen  from  beyond 
tiie  fire.  Without  waiting  an  answer 
to  his  question,  he  sat  up  in  his  chair, 
and  anxiously  listened.  '^  What  is 
that  ?  "  he  said.  "  Who  comes  at  this 
hour  of  night  ?  Svartbei^  it  cannot 
be ;  his  guard  is  not  yet  over.  Run 
out,  Hans,  and  see  who  it  is." 

The  son  left  the  room,  and  in  the 
moment  of  silence  that  ensued  the 
yard- dog  barked  loudly,  and  the  tramp 
and  neigh  of  a  horse  were  heard.  Af- 
ter brief  delay,  Hans  re-entered  the 
apartment,  accompanied  by  another 
man. 

'*  Tes,  yes,  Hans,"  said  the  stran- 
ger ;  ^^  you  are  a  very  good  lad,  but 
that  is  a  matter  I  understand  better 
than  you  do.  Black  Captain  is  as 
good  a  beast  as  a  horseman  need  wish 
to  cross.** 

'«  May  be,"  replied  Hans ;  *'  but  at 
fMresent  he  is  lame,  if  not  hip- shot.'* 

"  Thank  ye,  friend,**  replied  the 
stranger,  warmly.  "  I  expect  you 
are  a  judge.  A  trifle  weary  and  foot- 
sore he  may  be.  He  has  had  a  heavy 
day's  work,  and  drags  a  little  with  one 
ieg.  But  no  matter.  The  peace  of 
Ood  and  a   good  evening   to   this 


house,**  continued  he,  turning  to  Thor 
Hansen  and  taking  his  hand.  ^'  Dog's- 
weather  this,"  he  added,  as  he  knock- 
ed the  water  from  his  broad-brimmed 
round  hat  till  it  streamed  over  the 
flo(»r,  and  passed  both  hands  over  his 
thick  eyebrows  and  black  bashy  hair. 
*^  I  am  wet  to  the  very  skin,  and  as 
stiff  and  weary  as  an  old  plough- 
horse  that  can  no  longer  follow  the 
farrow.  With  your  permission  I  *' — 
and  so  saying,  he  seated  himself  by 
the  table,  on  the  end  of  the  wooden 
bench.  He  was  a  little,  broad-shoul- 
dered man,  with  an  unusual  quantity 
of  long  hair  upon  his  head,  and  with 
small  lively  black  eyes,  shaded  by 
projecting  brows.  He  wore  a  pea- 
sant's jerkin  of  coarse  brown  woollen 
stuff,  and  carried  his  whip,  the  end  of 
whose  lash  was  tied  to  the  handle, 
slung  across  his  broad  back,  as  a 
fowler  carries  his  gun. 

'*  T^lienoe  so  late,  Martin  Thy  ?  '* 
quoth  Thor  Hansen,  with  a  curious 
glance  at  the  new-comer. 

''  Direct  from  Middelfahrt,"  repUed 
the  horse-dealer  in  a  suppressed  voice. 
^^  I  would  speak  with  Sergeant  Svart- 
berg  beforo  I  go  to  bed,  and  therefore 
have  I  ridden  straight  up  here.  The 
worshipful  sergeant  is  doubtless  at 
home  ?  "  be  added,  but  with  an  ex- 
pressicm  of  countenance  as  if  he  wish- 
ed the  contoaiy.  On  receiving  the 
assurance  that  Svartberg  was  out,  and 
not  expected  back  for  two  or  three 
hours,  Martin  Thy  peeped  cautiously 
into  the  best  bed-chamber,  whidithe 
Swede  occut»ed,  then  into  the  kitchen 
and  court ;  and  having  at  last  fully 
satisfied  himself  that  the  person  he 
inquired  about  was  really  absent,  he 
pulled  his  whip  over  his  head,  and 
threw  it  violently  down  upon  the 
floor. 

^'  I  may  speak  then,  and  tell  yon 
the  news,"  he  said,  thrusting  both 
hands  into  the  breast  of  his  doublet, 
and  standing,  with  his  short,  strong 
legs  apart,  colossus-fashion,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  '*  I  went  to  Mid- 
delfahrt in  a  lucky  hour.  Every  face 
was  joyful,  and  every  mouth  full  of 
reports  of  a  great  and  immediate  suc- 
cour, with  which  we  should  drive  the 
Swedes  out  of  the  country ;  and  on 
this  side  the  Odensee  I  heard  the 
Swedes  themselves  talk  of  it.  For  my 
part  Ihave  not  a  doubt  about  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  my  infonnation  is  of  the  best. 
I  was  up  there,  bargaining  with  the 
Swedish  Rittmeister  Kron  for  his  gray 
mare,  and  doctoring  one  of  his  troop- 
horses  which  had  broken  its  fore-foot, 
and  I  heard  the  eossip  of  the  grooms 
and  soldiers,  and  all  manner  of  cn- 
rions  stories." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Thor  Hansen, 
shaking  his  head  incredolonsly ;  ^'  if 
lies  were  Latin,  I  too  might  torn 
preacher." 

The  horse-jockey  looked  Hansen 
hard  in  the  face,  whilst  the  yonng 
people  exchanged  signs  of  intelli- 
gence. 

^'I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  neighbonr," 
oontinned  Thy ;  ^*  I  am  a  tolerably 
well -broken  nag,  and  can  keep  a 
straight  road  of  m^  own.  There's 
no  shying  or  stambhng  in  me — I  go  a 
steady  even  trot,  and  aint  vicious,  so 
yon  may  take  my  word  when  I  give 
it.  Yes,"  added  he,  slowly  and  sig- 
nificantly, and  with  a  glance  at 
Christina,  'Mt  might  well  happen 
that  others  besides  yourself  found 
cause  to  repent  your  mistrust." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  grew 
thonghtfhl,  and  listened  attentiydy. 

"  Haye  you  not  heard  of  the  many 
pretty  country  lasses  made  to  serve 
this  year  at  Raskenbjerg,  when  young 
Count  Magnus  lay  there  in  quarters  ? 
Know  ye  not  how  it  fared  there  with 
your  own  wife's  nieces?  If  you 
nncy  they  left  the  place  as  they  went 
to  it,  you  are  mightily  mistaken.  Hie 
Swede  does  not  handle  such  wares  so 
tenderly.  Count  Magnus  has  his 
spies  every  where — he  well  knows 
whom  to  choose  for  such  work ;  your 
house  may  have  its  turn.  The  girl 
has  a  comely  face  and  a  white  neck, 
a 'smart  walk  and  a  bright  eye,  and 
those  are  hard  to  hide  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  island." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  said  Thor  Hansen. 
"More  noise  than  mischief.  And 
who  would  do  us  so  ill  a  turn  ?  " 

"I  name  no  names,"  replied  the 
horse-dealer.  "You  know  him  as 
well  as  I  do.  But  I  haye  a  means  of 
protectingyou  and  Christinafrom  him, 
and  all  other  blood-hounds  of  his 
breed.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  avail 
yourself  of  it.  Give  her  me  to  wife. 
And  when  any  look  after  her,  tell 
them  she  is  Martin  Thy's  betrothed, 
and  you  will  soon  see  the  difference  1 


What  boots  it  that  I  wear  silver  bat- 
tons  on  my  doublet,  and  may  soon 
wear  gold  ones  ?  what  avails  it  that 
I  own  fields  and  garden,  cows  and 
horses,  if  I  have  not  a  nice  young 
wife  to  share  my  prosperity?  She 
wiU  be  well  caied  for,  and  as  com- 
fortable as  if  she  lay  in  Abraham's 
bosom." 

"He  is  old  enough,  certainlj,*' 
muttered  Hans  with  a  smUe. 

"  Hans,  my  boy,  just  run  out  and 
give  Black  Captain  a  handfhl  of  bay, 
will  you  ?  Gro,  my  son,  go."  Hans 
obeyed,  and  Martin  continued,  "I 
have  only  this  to  tell  you ;  beware  of 
the  sergeant  I  Ttust  him  not! 
Svartberg  means  the  maiden  no  good. 
Do  not  ask  how  I  know  it,  bat  the 
fact  is  certain.  Do  as  yon  like, 
however.  If  you  have  courage  to 
risk  it,  you  are  right  to  do  so." 

"  Ay,  but  what  would  poor  Hans 
say  ?  "  quoth  the  old  man  mnsingly. 

"Hansl"  cried  the  horse-dealer, 
much  surprised ;  "  I  thou^t  it  was 
all  off,  long  ago,  between  Hans  and 
Christina.  They  never  whinny  after 
each  other,  and  she  seems  ready  to 
lash  out  whenever  he  comes  near 
her."  He  paused  for  a  nunnte,  and 
then  drew  Thor  Hansen  aside,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  an  under  tone.  ^^It 
is  only  for  appearance  sake,"  said  he ; 
"you  don't  suppose  I  am  serious? 
A  rusty  old  roadster  like  myself 
would  never  suit  to  run  in  hamcsd 
with  so  fipisky  a  filly.  What  say 
you,  my  child  ?  Will  you  not  for  * 
while  make  believe  to  be  Martm 
Thy's  sweetheart?"  „ 

"  Have  done  with  such  nonsense, 
said  the  young  girl,  repulsing  the 
jockey's  advances.  He  ran  ronnd 
the  room  after  her,  caught,  and 
would  have  kissed  her,  but  she  slip- 
ped through  his  hands  like  an  eel, 
and  made  for  the  kitchen.  Jnst  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Sergeant  Svart- 
berg, who  had  entered  the  court  nn- 
heard,  strode  into  the  room,  his 
heavy  steel  spurs  jinglhig  at  every 
step.  The  sort  of  scuffle  between 
the  younff  girl  and  the  horse-dealer 
attrsusted  his  notice.  ,    .„ 

"What's  up  now,  in  the  devils 
name  ?"  he  cried,  taking  off  his  heavy 
helmet.  _, 

"  Nothing,- sereeant,"  repUed  Mar- 
tm  Thy,  in   no  way  disconcerted. 
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^A  yery  small  matter,  at  least.  I 
wanted  to  steal  the  first  kiss  from  mj 
bride  that  is  to  be,  and  she  would  not 
allow  it." 

"^  Your  bride,  fat-pannch !  ^  cried 
SFaitbenr  in  extreme  wonderment; 
""what  Uie  doYil  is  all  this?  This 
will  never  do.  Harkye,  old  cony- 
comb,  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  any 
thing  here,  not  so  mnch  as  a  Idss, 
withoat  my  leaye.    D*ye  hear  that  ?^' 

'*'  Gently,  guatly,"  retorted  Martin 
Thy  in  a  jesting  tone ;  ^*  I  am  cer- 
tainly a  mere  David  in  comparison 
with  sBch  a  Giollath  as  yon,  but  I  am 
more  actiye  than  I  look — can  jnmp 
higher  than  any  one  wonld  think — 
high  enough,  perhaps,  to  catch  yon 
by  the  flaxen  cnrls  npon  yonr  fore- 
head, if  jon  meddle  with  the  best 
hont  in  my  stable.  Bnt  yon  can 
take  a  joke,  sergeant  dear?''  con- 
dnded  he,  with  a  sly  side-glanee  at 
the  Swede. 

'^No,  no,  jockey,  not  I  indeed, — 
yon  are  a  de^d  too  cnnning  for  me, — 
one  never  finds  yon  where  one  leaves 
yon.  When  I  sent  for  yon  the  other 
day  ftr  my  horse,  they  said  yon  were 
sick,  bnt  it  seems  yon  were  on  the 
road.    Where  have  yon  been  ?  " 

^*  Westward,"  replied  the  horse- 
dealer  qnietly,  ^^  onmy  own  honest  busi- 
ness. I  came  home  this  evening,  and 
the  firrt  person  I  cared  to  see  was  my 
little  giri  here — besides  that,  I  have  a 
vord  <Nr  two  to  say  to  the  worshipfhl 
sergeant" 

*^To  me?  Come  then,  and  be 
qnick  abont  it,  and  have  a  care  that 
my  sabre  does  not  take  a  fancy  to 
sittak  a  word  or  two  to  yonr  shotd- 
ders.*'  And  with  this  nncivil  warning, 
Svartbevg  took  the  little  man  by  the 
ooUar,  and  pushed  him  before  him  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

Thor  Haiuen  and  the  yonng  people 
had  listened  in  silence  to  this  short 
and  sharp  dialogue.  Out  of  prudence 
they  abstained  from  interrupting  the 
horae-dealer,  although  his  bold  asser- 
tioofl  were  not  very  pleasing  to  them. 
Kow  they  stood  embarrass^  and  at- 
tentive, trying  to  catch  something  of 
wbat  passed  m  the  next  apartment, 
—bnt  without  success,  for  the  Swede 
asd  his  companion  spoke  in  low  tones 
tod  in  short  broken  sentences.  In  a 
short  time  the  two  men  returned  to 
the  sitting-room,  the  horse-dealer's 


countenance  wearing  its  usual  sly 
quick  expression;  the  tall  sergeant 
with  less  decision  in  his  gait,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  vexation  and  mistrust  npon 
his  features.  When  Martin  Thy  took 
his  leave  and  departed,  he  followed 
him  with  a  sort  of  constrained  cour- 
tesy as  far  as  the  courtyard,  and  did 
not  re-enter  the  house  till  the  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  trotting  along  the 
narrow  road. 

Meanwhile  the  father  and  son  had 
gone  out  to  fodder  the  cattle.  With 
folded  arms  Svartberg  walked  for  a 
while  up  and  down  the  room.  On  a 
sudden  he  stopped  short  in  front  of 
Christina,  who  sat  spinning,  as  usual, 
and  gazed  at  her  long  and  tenderly. 
At  last  he  broke  silence. 

"  Fye  upon  you,  my  pretty  Chris- 
tina!" he  said;  ^^yon  surely  do  not 
seriously  mean  to  throw  yourself 
away  on  yon  black-bearded  monster?" 

**  Yon  must  not  take  for  earnest  all 
Martin  Thy  says,"  replied  the  maiden, 
blushing ;  ^^  yon  know  what  a  strange 
creature  he  is." 

^*  Oh  certainly,"  replied  the  soldier 
in  a  sharper  tone,  '^  I  know  devilish 
well  what  he  is,  and  I  also  know  what 
I  am  myself.  Better  I  certainly  might 
be;  but  you,  Christina,  yonr  father 
and  all  belongmg  to  you,  know  weU 
that  I  am  none  of  the  worst." 

"That  we  do,  Svartberg,  —  yon 
have  been  a  help  and  protection  so 
long  as  yon  have  dwelt  in  our  house; 
and,  without  you,  Heaven  knows  how 
it  might  have  fared  with  us." 

^  Once  for  all,  then,  Christina,  tell 
me  how  I  stand  with  you  ;  for  curse 
me  if  I  can  make  out.  You  know  I 
love  you, — ^I  have  never  concealed  it, 
and  I  did  think  you  looked  kindly 
upon  me;  bnt  here  comes  this  pot- 
bellied horse-dealer,  and  says  you  are 
to  marry  him !  Tell  me  honestly,  is  it 
true?" 

Whilst  the  young  girl,  with  natural 
bashfulness,  hesitated  to  reply  to  this 
home- question,  the  sergeant  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  and,  in  his  softest 
tones  and  sweetest  words,  told  her 
how  ardently  he  loved  her.  He  strove 
to  rouse  her  gratitude  by  reminding 
her  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
presence  in  the  house,  how  he  had  de- 
fended and  saved  her  and  hers  from 
the  plunder  and  ill-treatment  they 
would  othervrise  inevitably  have  suf* 
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fered.  Id  growing  colours  he  depicted 
the  happy  'and  prosperons  life  thej 
wonld  leiEbd  together,  if  she  would  fol- 
low him  to  Sweden  when  his  term  of 
seryice  expired.  He  had  a  farm  in 
Dalecarlia,  he  said,  and  she  shonld  be 
his  wife  and  its  mistress.  Then  he 
drew  from  his  finger  a  broad  gold  ring, 
with  his  name  npon  it,  and  endea- 
Tonred,  bnt  in  vain,  to  prevail  npon 
her  to  accept  it.  And  many  times  he 
asked,  with  monrnfol  earnestness,  if 
what  Master  Thy  had  told  him  were 
tme;  betraying  in  his  manner,  each 
time  he  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
man,  previously  so  indifferent  to  him, 
an  unnsnal  reserve  and  drcamspec- 
tion.  At  last,  as  Christina,  althon^ 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  still  persisted 
in  her  silenoCf  he  rose  from  his  seat. 

**  I  have  opened  my  whole  heart  to 
yon,  Christina,"  said  he,  ^*  and  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  yon  to  sappose 
fbr  an  instant  yon  wonld,  without 
compulsion,  prefer  that  little  pnndiy 
hedgehog  of  a  Jntlander  to  a  gallant 
Swede  and  smart  soldier  like  myself. 
Perhaps  yon  are  afraid  of  yonr  father  ? 
orof  your  dwarf  of  a  bridegroom?  If 
80, 1  promise  yon  efficient  protection. 
I  have  at  Raskenbjerv''—  here  the 
young  giri  looked  up  from  her  work 
with  a  terrified  glance,  —  **  a  good 
comrade,  who  has  married  a  country- 
woman of  yours.  With  your  consent, 
I  will  conduct  yon  thither,  and  there 
yon  shall  remain,  in  all  safety,  until 
we  leave  the  country;— and  that  will 
not  be  long,"  added  he,  sinkinff  his 
Ttrfce,  and  with  a  cautious  i^ance 
around  him. 

The  mere  name  of  Baskentijerg  had 
npon  Christina  an  effect  of  which 
Svartbeii;  never  dreamed.  She 
thought  with  a  shudder  of  the  tato 
fihe^  had  often  heard  related,  and  to 
which  the  horse-dealer  had  so  re- 
cently referred.  She  remembered  the 
blunt  cordiaUty  with  which  Martin 
Thy  had  promised  her  protection,  and 
suspected  Svartberg  of  evil  designs, 
which  he  proposed  carrying  out  by 
craft  rather  than  by  violence.  Full  of 
this  idea,  she  told  the  sergeant  plainly 
that  she  really  was  betrothed  to 
Martin  Thy,  entreated  him  to  show 
himself  as  generous  in  this  matter  as 
he  had  always  previously  been,  and 
declared  firmly  and  positively  she 
would  adhere  to  her  promise.     She 


ventured  even  to  tell  him,  he  most 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  her  if  he 
thought  te  lead  her  astray  by  honeyed 
words  and  fine  manners.  All  this  she 
said  to  the  young  Swede  in  plain 
language,  and  in  tones  earnest,  al- 
though gentle ;  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  her  coontenanoe  and  maoner 
gave  evidence  of  so  much  strength  of 
will  that  Svartberg,  after  hssvmg 
once  or  twice  more  passionately  con- 
jured her  to  tell  him  the  trutii  about 
Martin  Thy— betraying,  each  time  he 
mentioned  the  name,  the  same  kind 
of  confused  manner  as^before— grasped 
hehn  and  sabre,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  dis^>pointment  and  vexation, 
hurried  into  his  i^artment 

It  had  rained  and  blown  the  enthe 
night,  the  aky  was  gray  and  dreaiy, 
the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  scarce  ap- 
peared in  the  east    Christina  had 
milked  the  oow8«  bnt  still  shelmgered 
in  the  stable  awaiting  her  lover.  Her 
heart  was  very  heavy ;  the  peace  and 
safety  in  which  the  family  had  hitherto 
lived  seemed  suddkHily  to  have  fied, 
and  that  she  should  be  the  innocent 
cause  of  its  departure  foroed  many  a 
sigh  flrom  her  gentle  bosom.    She  had 
not  waited  long  when  there  was  a 
cautious  tap  «t  the  back-door  leading 
into  the  field;  she  opened  it  qokUjt 
and  Hans  entered.    Christina  threw 
her  araur  round  his  neck. 

"At  last,  dear  Hanst"  said  abe 
tenderiy  :  "how  anxiously  I  have 
waited  for  you  !"  ,, 

**  I  come  from  the  horse-dealer^t 
replied  Hans,  breatidnff  short,  w 
one  who  had  made  epwa.    ^^  He  was 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep,  and  was  abDMt 

angry  with  me  fbr  awaking  him.  He 
toM  me,  however,  that  he  had  heaioi 
God  knows  from  whom,  that  Dtftfh 
troops  had  attempted  a  nigfat-hndm^ 
near  Nyeborg,  bnt  had  beenppet«B*J^ 
by  the  storm,  and  had  sailed  Bortb- 
wards.  He  pretends  also  that  Danuv 

and  German  reinfbrcements  «^^ 
the  west  coast  of  the  island.  rTm 
respect  to  you,  and  the  pwp^.?! 
made  last  night,  he  maintains  it  to  tw 
only  safe  means  of  escaphig  S^^l 
berg's  designs.  Whether  the  ol»r 
was  serious  or  sham,  he  wonld  nof 
distinctly  say :  it  was  no  business  oi 
mine,  he  said ;  it  might  be  jok^  ^^  V 
might  be  earnest.  And  when  * 
solemnly  swore  to  him  tiiat  I  wonio 
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endure  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
he  langhed  at  me,  and  bid  me  go 
home  and  let  him  go  to  sleep.  As  I 
stole  throngh  the  T^age,  the  trompet- 
ers  blew  the  alarm,  and  the  troopers 
began  to  mount.  So  we  are  not  safe 
here ;  the  sergeant  may  sorprise  ns  at 
any  moment." 

And  having  oondnded  his  parting 
narrative,  Hans  prepared  to  qnit  his 
mistress  for  the  day.  So  engrossed 
were  the  yonng  people  by  a  long  fare- 
well kiss,  that  they  were  nnaware  of 
the  entrance  of  sergeant  Svartberg, 
tUl  he  had  gazed  at  them  ibr  some 
seconds  in  a  state  of  seeming  petrifae- 
tion. 

*'Heli  and  the  devil  I**  was  the 
profime  exclamation  of  the  gallant 
aergeant,  on  recovering  his  powers  of 
speech.  **  Pretty  work  this,  by  my 
honour  f  Soso,  my  coy  beauty,"  con- 
tinued he,  his  lips  trembling,  his  cheeks 
pale,  his  eyes  ominously  flashhig,  nnd 
with  bitter  irony  in  his  voice,  *^  is  it 
the  custom  in  this  country  to  marry 
two  husbands,  one  young  and  the 
other  old  ?  Now  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  your  shyness,  and  what  your 
intentions  are;  oh  1 1  see  through  the 
whole  eonsi^racy.  But  wait  a  bit, 
m  pay  yon  all  off.  Hallo  1  (Mof  and 
Peter ! "  cried  he  to  two  dragoons  in 
the  stable-yard,  ^^  dismount,  and  tie 
this  younker  tqpon  the  ammunition- 
wamm  you  have  to  take  to  Njreboig.** 

Whilst  the  bearded  horsemen  got 
oat  of  their  saddles  to  obey  their 
sergeant^s  commands,  the  Uttertumed 
onoe  more  to  the  trembling  Chiistina. 

^So  this  was  your  game,  my 
channer!"saidhe8ComfiiIly.  **Have 
yon  already  forgotten  idiat  yon  told 
me  last  evening,  when  yon  had  me 
sighing  like  an  old  woman  ?  I  never 
raft  so  soft  in  my  life,  not  since  my 
mother  ilrst  laid  me  in  tiie  cradle, 
whh  a  pap-moon  in  my  month.  Hal 
it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  waste  fiiir 
words  when  force  will  gain  my  end. 
No,  not*' he  shouted,  as  Gbristfaia,  with 
tevful  eyes  and  speechless  with  grief, 
extended  her  clasped  hands  in  sup- 
piicstion,  ^*  yon  iront  get  him  off,  I 
can  tell  you,  not  if  you  were  an  angel 
fix>m  heaven.  Why  don't  you  inter- 
cede for  your  other  lover,  the  old 
one?  No,  no,  neither  mercy  nor 
pardon." 

^^  Ah!  8eiigeant,benotsocmel;  let 


the  lad  go,"  exclaimed  a  voice  behmd 
Svartberg.  "  Sorely  you  are  not  going 
to  turn  restive !  Yon  kick  out  a  little, 
but  I  am  certain  a  mouthful  of  hay 
wiD  pacify  yon.  Come,  a  word  with 
yon !" 

The  horse-dealer,  for  he  it  was,  took 
the  angry  Swede  by  the  bandelier,  and 
Svartberg  followed  him,  although  with 
manifest  unwillingness,  to  the  further 
side  of  the  court.  Here  Martin  Thy 
deliberately  unbuttoned  his  brown 
doublet  and  three  or  four  waistcoats, 
produced,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  attire,  a  small  greasy  leather  book, 
and  thence  extracted  a  scrap  of  parch- 
ment. This  he  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  sergeant,  following  the  lines 
with  his  finger  as  Svartberg  read,  and 
pausing  now  and  then  at  particular 
words,  as  if  they  were  talismanic  cha* 
racters,  intended  to  aUay  the  soldier's 
irritation.  This,  whatever  they  were, 
they  appeared  to  do.  More  calmly, 
but  with  a  harsh  and  sullen  expression 
of  countenance,  and  like  a  man  yield- 
ing with  an  ill  grace  to  a  power  he 
dms  not  resist,  Svartberg  approached 
Hans  Thorsen,  who  stood  in  gloomy 
silence  between  the  two  dragoons. 

^^  Let  the  fellow  go,"  he  cried,  ^^and 
to  horse !  You  tell  me  we  shall  not 
come  back,  Thv.  I  neither  know  nor 
care  how  yon  learned  it,  but  remem- 
b^  I  make  von  responsible  for  both 
of  them.  If  I  do  return,  I  will  claim 
both  her  and  him  at  your  hands,  and 
God  help  you  if  they  are  not  forth* 
coming." 

He  spoke  thus  whilst  tightenbg  his 
horse's  girths,  and  when  hetumeahis 
head  the  horse-dealer  had  already 
disappeared.  With  a  muttered  oath, 
Svarttierg  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and, 
without  bestowing  another  glance 
upon  the  young  people,  galloped  out 
cf  the  court,  quite  forgetting  to  be- 
queath Christina  one  of  those  graceftil 
niutations  with  which  it  was  his  wont 
to  bid  her  adieu. 

Field-marshal  Shack  had  landed  his 
troops  without  accident  at  Kjerte- 
minde,  and  Lieutenant-general  Eber- 
stein,  with  equal  good  fortune,  had 

Sit  lus  little  army  on  shore  at  Middel- 
hrt.  The  young  prince  of  Sulzbach 
at  first  advanced  against  the  latter 
general ;  but  then,  afraid  of  being  cut 
off  and  surrounded  by  the  former,  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  drew  back  his 
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whole  forces  to  a  stronger  position  at 
Nyeboig.  The  entire  Swedish  army 
lay  either  in  this  town,  or  encamped 
in  its  front;  their  previous  quarters 
were  vacant.  Consequently,  in  the 
yillage  of  Vinding  all  was  still  and 
quiet  as  in  the  grave.  It  was  evening. 
Thor  Hansen  and  his  son  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  tavern,  where  a  great 
number  of  peasants,  retainers  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  travellers,  and  others, 
were  assembled,  discussing  the  latest 
news.  These  seemed  important,  judg- 
ing from  the  noise  and  excitement 
that  prevailed :  all  spoke  at  once, 
none  listened,  and,  as  if  all  danger 
were  now  over,  none  troubled  their 
heads  about  what  passed  out  of  doors. 
But  in  the  little  room  at  Thor  Han- 
sen's house,  Christina  sat  at  work^ 
full  of  melancholy  thoughts.  She  cer- 
tainly understood  little  about  the 
march  of  events  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  but  love  and  sorrow  had  so  far 
quickened  her  perceptions  of  politicid 
matters,  that  she  foresaw  much  evil  to 
herself  and  Hans  if  the  Swedes  got  the 
upper  hand.  Another  of  her  subjects 
of  meditation  was  the  strange  influence 
the  horse-dealer  exercised  over  Svart- 
berg.  Upon  what  was  it  founded  ? 
Would  it  last  ?  And,  even  if  it  did, 
and  she  was  thereby  delivered  from 
the  sergeant's  importunities,  might 
not  Martin  Thy  press  his  own  claims — 
claims  which  her  own  and  her  father's 
consent,  admitted  to  Svartberg,  and 
whereon  was  based  the  protection  they 
enjoyed,  rendered  in  some  sort  valid  ? 
These,  and  similar  reflections,  always 
ending  in  fears  for  Hans,  drew  bitter 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  so  absorbed 
her  mind  that  she  was  as  unconscious 
as  the  noisy  party  at  the  tavern  of 
what  occurred  without.  Suddenly  the 
latch  was  lifted,  the  house-door  gently 
opened,  and  Svartberg  stood  before 
her. 

"  You  weep,  dearest !"  he  said,  aa 
he  slowly  approached  the  table  beside 
which  Christina  sat,  whilst  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  irony  and  grief 
passed  across  his  martial  features ; 
**  do  those  precious  tears  flow,  per- 
chance, for  me  ?  By  the  cross  1  how 
pale  and  moist  are  those  pretty 
cheeks." 

"  What  would  you,  sergeant  ?  "  said 
the  maiden,  recovering  mm  her  first 
Mrprise,  and  in  accents  of  deep  afUc* 


tion.    "  Do  yon  come  to  renew  your 
recent  cruelty,  or  to  atone  for  it  ?" 

"  What  I  would  ?''  replied  the  ser- 
geant. '^  You  know,  Christina,  that 
my  heart  is  not  a  hud  one,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  soft  as  can  be,  and  yon 
it  is,  my  angel,  who  have  made  it  so. 
Frankly  and  plainly,  however,  do  I 
tell  you,  that  without  you  it  will 
harden  again,  ay,  as  marble.  With- 
out you  I  cannot  live :  you  must  away 
with  me  on  the  instant  I" 

*^  Alas,  Svartbeig,  have*  I  not  al- 
ready told  you  I  am  betrothed  to 
Martin  Thy!"  cried  the  alarmed 
maiden  anxiously. 

"  Pshaw  1"  cried  Svartberg,  "  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  swallow  that 
fable  ?  All  lie  and  deception,  as  sura 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.  I  have 
long  seen  through  the  old  fox,  bat  now 
I  know  him,  and  he  shall  not  stand 
long  in  any  body's  way.  As  to  any 
harm  he  may  have  told  you  of  me,  the 
knave  lies  in  his  throat." 

"  Svartberg !"  exclaimed  Christina, 
terrified  at  the  increasing  vehemence 
of  the  Swede's  tone  and  manner,  "  yoa 
have  power " 

"Hal"  interrupted  the  soldier, 
"  that  have  I,  and  know  how  to  nse 
it.  Christina,  I  cannot  exist  withoat 
you— by  the  living  God  I  cannot!  and 
though  you  were  betrothed toSweden  s 
king,  to  me  you  must  belong— nuD6 
you  shall  be  !  I  lave  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  hurried  and  passionate 
whisper,  "  two  comrades,  and  »  ^^ 
to  convey  you  to  Nyeborg.  I  ^ 
soon  have  served  my  time,  and  then 
will  I  take  you  home  to  my  old  ^^'^^l 
in  Dalecarlia,  and  there  you  shtf 
live  like  a  queen,  or  my  name  is  bos 
Jon  Svartberg!  Come  I  eveiy  mo- 
ment is  precious  I"  _  .. 

The  stalwart  sergeant  seized  tue 
fainting  girl  by  the  waist,  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  regardless  of  her  fe^w^ 
struggles,  and  hurried  to  the  door. 
Just  then  a  loud  uproar  arose  outside 
the  house.  Svartberg  started,  w» 
Christina  m  an  arm-chair,  and  m- 
tened.  The  noise  increased ;  shoov 
and  cries,  and  two  pistd-shot8,reacD» 
his  ear ;  and  then  Hans  Thoncn»nj 

•Kr Li-  mu_    1.-11 jii.-   .   lAinOS  01 


Martin  Thy,  foUowed  by  a  Wf^^ 
rustics  armed  with  axes  and  hay-wri^ 
poured  into  the  room  through  hotn »» 


3oors.    ^nprised,  but  no  ''^^^ 
concerted,  by  their  sudden  appe*«n^ 
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and  menadng  mien,  the  sergeant, 
wiUi  a  militazy  eye  for  a  good  •posi- 
tion, retreated  into  a  comer,  wliere 
the  01^  table  served  him  as  barri* 
cade,  and  laid  hand  upon  a  pistol  in 
his  belt.  Either  on  account  of  the 
great  odds  against  him,  or  through 
fear  of  injuring  Christina,  or  because 
oonsdousness  of  evil-doing  robbed  him 
of  his  usnal  decLedon,  he  did  not  use 
the  we^Mu,  however,  but  preferred 
flight  to  a  contest  whose  issue  could 
hardlj  have  been  advantageous  to 
him.  Springing  actively  upon  the 
long  bench  below  the  window,  and 
still  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemj,  he 
set  bis  nea^y-booted  leg  against  the 
casement,  which  cave  way,  and  fell 
with  a  datter  and  jingling  into  the 
garden.  Then,  with  his  favourite  ex- 
clamation, "Ha!  in  the  devil's namer 
he  swunff  himself,  light  as  a  bird, 
through  we  opening.  A  peasant,  on 
Bentry  below,  essayed  to  seize  him, 
but  was  prostrated  by  a  blow  that 
might  have  felled  an  ox ;  and  the  fu- 
gitive sped  through  the  garden,  his 
accoutrements  rattling  as  he  ran,  and 
indicating  the  durection  he  took.  All 
this  while  the  peasants  were  not  idle : 
some  followed  him  through  the  win- 
dow, others  through  the  £>Qr ;  and  as 
it  was  nearly  full  moon  and  the  sky 
tolerably  dear,  the  foremost  distinctly 
saw  him  run  across  the  meadow«and 
disappear  amongst  the  oaks.  With 
all  speed  they  surrounded  the  litUe 
thidcet ;  some  lining  the  banks  of  the 
stream  bounding  it  to  the  north, 
whilst  others  made  diligent  search 
amongst  the  trees  and  brushwood. 
Far  and  near  their  voices  were  heard, 
ahouting  to  eadi  other  encouragement 
and  inquiries.  "  Have  you  got  him  ? 
Is  he  there  ?  He  has  not  crossed  the 
stream.  Look  out,  lads  I  Out  him 
down,  wherever  you  find  him!**  And 
cut  down  the  Swede  undoubtedly 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  found ; 
but  to  find  him  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty. Not  a  bush  large  enough  to 
shdter  a  rabbit  but  was  beaten  by 
the  peasants,  furious  at  the  disap- 
poinfinent  of  their  revenge  on  one  of 
the  detested  tyrants  who  so  long  had 
oppressed  them.  Even  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  although  stripped  of  their 
leaves  by  the  chill  autumn  wind  so 
as  scaredy  to  afford  concealment,  did 
not  escape  examination.  But  sdlwas 
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in  vain.  It  seemed  as  theugh  the 
earth  had  swallowed  the  missing  man. 
He  had  disappeared  and  left  no  trace. 
When  at  last  convinced  of  this,  the 
boors  gazed  at  eadi  other  in  astonish- 
ment and  vexation,  not  unmini^ed 
with  dismay.  The  devil— so  some  of 
them  muttered— liad  hdpedhisown. 
At  last  Hans  Thorsen,  convinced  of 
the  inutility  of  further  research,  pre- 
vailed on  a  fbw  of  the  most  resolute 
to  keep  guard  round  the  wood,  and 
returned  home  to  look  for  his  father 
and  comfort  his  mistress. 

Although  Sei^ant  Svartberghad 
never  imj^idtiy  believed  Martin  Thy's 
storv  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Christina,  the  horse-dealer  hM  found 
means  to  inspire  hun  with  a  certain 
respect,  whidi  prevented  his  pursuing 
Ms  object  with  open  violence.  His 
passion  for  the  maiden,  inflamed  by 
unexpected  resistance,  had  made  him 
resolve,  especially  when  the  scene  in 
the  cow-house  put  him  upon  the 
trail  of  the  truth,  to  employ  every 
means  to  attain  his  end.  Hans  he 
desinsed  as  a  peasant  lout,  and  fdt 
himself  in  no  way  obliged  to  resnecfc 
his  daims,  or  condder  .his  rignts. 
Were  Christina  once  his,  he  trusted 
to  win,  by  redoubled  tenderness,  a 
heart  which  he  believed— perhaps 
rightly— harboured  no  particular  re- 
pugnance towards  him.  He  was 
overjoyed,  therefore,  when  he  recdved 
orders  to  take  two  dragoons,  and 
fetch  a  couple  of  ammunition  waggons 
left  behind  in  Yinding ;  and  he  pro- 
mised himself  he  would  make  good 
use  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  dedgns  upon  Thor 
Hansen^s  pretty  kinswoman.  Out  of 
precaution,  he  avoided  riding  through 
the  village,  and  took  a  cireuitous 
route  to  Hansen*s  house.  Before  ar- 
riving there,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  some  stables  where 
Martin  Thy  was  wont  to  keep  horses, 
of  which  he  sometimes  had  a  great 
number  on  hand.  Cunning  Martin, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  was  looking 
through  a  hole  in  the  stable  wall,  and 
recognised,  notwithstanding  the  eve- 
ning gloom,  Jon  Svartberg's  big-boned 
mare.  Suspecting  mischief,  he  hurried 
to  the  tavern,  and  proposed  to  sur- 
prise the  uninvited  guests;  the 
peasants  joyfully  assented,  and  at 
once  sallied  forth,  heated  with  liquor 
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and  witk  tbirtiof  raimge.^  TbeieeiKi 
j«8t  detcribed  was  the  reenHJ 
.  But  thai  Terj  night  tin  Md  booia 
were  doomed  to  experienoe  the  evil 
eenseqiiences  of  their  exploit,  in^ 
timidated  by  the  crowd  of  aanulaiitay 
the  two  dra^fOODB  tooh  to  flight,  leav- 
iftg  tiie  sergeant  to  tidie  care  of  hin- 
fl6lf«  They  harried  back  to  the  campt 
and  made  report  to  their  captain  of 
the  evening's  eventa.  The  captain, 
mwiUiag  to  lose  a  daring  and  nsefol 
eabordinate,  instantly  despatched  an- 
other sergeant  to  Vinding,  with  ft 
stronger  party,  aad  with  orders  to 
fetch  the  waggons,  to  rescue  Svart- 
herg,  or,  sboold  violence  have  been 
4ooe  him,  t*  affrest  the  mardvers. 
Fortonately,  the  approach  of  the 
troopers  was  observed  sifildently  soon 
ibr  old  Hansen  and  ChiietiBa  to  fuid 
a  hiding-place ;  bnt,  in  £icilitataig 
tiieir  eeei^  Hans  was  so  udnefcy  aa 
to  fail  into  the  hands  of  ^e  Swedes, 
who  hnrried  him  off  to  ConnI  SteeiH 
bock*s  qnarters  at  Nyeborg. 

Eariy  the  £6Uowing  meming,  Chris- 
tina donned  her  holiday  attire,  pot  oa 
a  clean  cap,  a  pahr  of  yellow  leaiberm 
gloves,  and  her  best  apron,  and^  witii- 
out  telling  the  old  man  a  word  of  her 
kitentiotts,  took  the  road  to  Nyeborg. 
She  thonght  not  of  the  duigers  be- 
setting her  path:  she  thonght  only 
of  sharkig  her  lover^  fieri»,  shcKild  she 
flad  it  impossibie  to  rescue  him ;  and 
bitterly  reproached  herself  for  having 
consented  toi  separate  from  him. 
Monmfolly,  and  with  eyes  red  from 
weeping,  die  hmried  along  Ae  raan- 
soaked  road,  when  she  heard  the 
tramp  of  hooifobdiind  her,  and  looked 
romid  in  alarm.  It  was  Martin  Thy, 
mouted  npott  Black  Captain,  to  whose 
tail  two  other  hooses  were  tied.  Wlran 
near  eaovgh  to  recognise  Christina, 
he  drew  vein  with  an  exdamatton  of 
astonishment,  and  inquired  whither 
sho  was  goag.  She  briefly  told  Mm 
her  destinatiott,  and  the  olject  of  her 
Ummey.  Heat  first  tried  to  dissnade 
her  fiKNu  proseenting  the  latter,  repr&« 
seating  the  many  dangws  to  which 
she  exposed  herself,  and  without  a 
chance  of  benefit,  seeing  tkad  none 
weald  listen  to  her  entrentiea  and 
representatietts.  Finding  his  advice 
and  remonstrances  vnattended  to  hj 
the  finlhM  and  loving  girl,  he  sud- 
denly sprang  from  hiahene*    ^^Yeu 


shdtt  not  go  afboii^  at  ny  rata,"  he 
cried,  ^^  so  long  as  Martia  Thy  his  a 
herae  belonging  to  him^  on  whose 
baek  yon  can  sit.  Yon  shall  have  a 
fide  OB  Black  Captain  for  once  in  yovr 
life  at  least.  Yon  see,  my  bunV' 
eontiuaed  he,  throwing  tiie  ri^t  stir- 
rap  over  tiie  horse's  xnStk  and  tigfatm- 
ing  the  girths — "yenseewhstasoft* 
moatibed  beast  I  am ;  Imayberiddea 
any  where  with  a  plain  snaffle  by 
those  wte  know  me.  Come,  I  will 
help  yon  npu"  'He  placed  heriatke 
aaddie,  detached  the  otiier  hefses  ftm 
Captaki's  taM,  damhered  vilk  oon- 
siderabla  difilcnlty  npon  thehvebad 
of  one  of  them,  and  set  off  at  a  trot 

^  Only  see,'*  said  ha,  ''if  we  do 
not  resemble  Mary  and  iridJossph,  ia 
the  peotare  np«m  the  lid  of  my  box  it 
home.  To  be  sme,  Ifflack  Captaiaii 
no  ja(^asa;  nd  indeed,"  hsadded, 
with  &  sfy  smile,  "^tibme  »  saskher 
diffcrenoe  besides  thaL" 

It  waa  a  chilly  mormng;  Ihewiid 
Uew  keen  and  entting  from  the  coist, 
and  the  aur  was  clear  sad  tmasparait; 
so  that  from  ate  the  traveUen  dh- 
cemed  the  Swedish  tents,  shiwBer- 
ing  snow-white  hi  the  snnafaiafl.  Be- 
fine  they  had  proceeded  mich  &rte» 
the  mnrmnr  of  the  camp  l^cans 
audible,  like  the  hnm  from  a  stack  oC 
bee-hives.  On  reachmg  the  QVJSf^ 
they  were chaUenged ;  hot  thehon^ 
deflJer  steeped  hie  head  and  wUipend 
a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  videtft8>  wha 
forthwith  allowed  him  and  his  com- 
pamon  free  passage,  and  tiiey  p^ 
eeeded  throigh  the  nnAmpotM 
of  the  Swe&h  camp,  towards  tiM 
farm*hoiise  where  Steenbock  bad  m 
qnarters.  Preocenpted  by  her  gn»» 
Christma  did  not  observe  how  ecn- 
pletely  at  home  Martin  Thy  seemed  ta 
be.  Everybody  knew  him,  aw  ■« 
Iband  his  way  witiioat  a»^^ 
through  the  canvass  mazes  of  oo 
camp.    When  close  to  the  ftnenlf 

qnarters,  lie  travdlers^  ^^^^^^^'^^tT!^ 
Hot  a  momttit  delayed  by  a  crowooc 
people  Mowing  two  soldiers,  wfio 
escorted  a  prisoner  into  the  hows- 
From  her Isf^ seat  iq)on  the bsckM 
Bkck  Cjqytain,  Christma  saw  over  tiis 
heacbof  the  throng,  and  in  the  ^ptiv« 
leeognised  her  lover,  with  hndsbotfA 
behind  his  bade.  Witha«yofg«t 
riie  sprang  vnaided  from(hoiWW» 
andpmsedthienghtheorowd.  W«a- 


dir^  htr  'Mtean;  aid  WKtifrnmn  MMag^  and  like  to  pin  by  taij  bar-r 

trkareridentaffltetiQa,  proeoredlMr  gains.    Do  yon  still  remember  what 

ftiwa^e,  CBdv  after  a««nf  effort,  afar  yon  laMy  told  SvarCberg  ?     Keep 

sasoecded  in  penetntiB^  to  tka  hall  joar  w<onl  to  me,  aad  I  wilLaee  wliat 

ahaBa>lki%  C^V^-aMrtiai^  y^m  hM.  I  can  do." 

Hv  case  ir«%  psx^W  pcejvd^ed  ^:  The  penl  Vaa  fneeiiiqrt  a*d  Chris* 

tie  divediak  offiees^  .n^Vp^i^'^^  .tiM  beside  hessetfwithiaorrow.   Bis- 

arapis  to  ^aerifice  cpea^wit^  iriietber  jtcacted  l){f  fears  for  faer  knrer,  whom 

I'laei  tnt  or  gaflty,  by  way.of  eaaaple  the  aeUk^   were   already  leading^ 

ad  wBraiBg  to  the  diMflecittd; .  Jlnt  away  to  t^xeoitioit,  sh^  promised  aU 

(he  tcW,  and  Ae  threaliB  for  wiuokiii  tfcal  was  a^»d  ^  h&e.    Tkt  horBe- 

pp»   ^ppofftDinky,  aught  probably^  deater  gave  a  satisied  aod,  and  ad- 

ihey^  ^oaglit,  tfaow  Hgbt  upon  the  iraaoed  elowly  and  w^h  a  cettain  air 

hie  of  Set^nat  Swtberg,  and  ao-  of  importance   to   the   green  table 

enne  iM-  Ub  atyatnioaa  diaajipeaar-  aronnd  whk^  some  menriKis  of  the 

Ilea    betidti  diciting  the  names  of  covrt  still  sat,  whilst  others  hndr&en 

Urn   accosplicea  in  the   murder  of  and  were  about  to  depart*    Maklng- 

vlikli,  tkere  coold  be  shmiM  donbt,  \9  as  low  a  bow  as  his  tat,  l^ickaet  figm-d 

hndteeiai^ietfan.    ^Rm  sergeant  watf  was  ej^bteoC^  be  req)ec1laU7  begged 

mnpected  sad  belored  by  hie  com-  a  beanng.    Tim  officers  looked  at 

fades  and  anparicrs,  and  dissatiafhG*  him  with  svprise ;  Hans,  rocogmsing' 

ifioB  waa  apprekended  if  his  fkte  did  tiie  Toiee,  tamed  his  tee  towards 

aat  i«eeiv«  dae  ifvestigation.  Mm,  wbilst  hir  escort  Imgeied  a  m^ 

Tka  eovrt-aaaftud  was  over.    All  meni,  as  if  to  indolge  didr  prisoner 

tel  eoold  be  extraeted  from  Haan  with  a  last  glance  at  a  friendly  fine. ' 

mted  to  no  more  than  ^What  is  yonrbosiness?"  abmptly 

Known.    Startberg  had  demanded  the  president  of  the  coort-^ 

to  cany  off  his  mistress^  mar^al.      ^*  Have  yon  anght   new 

md  Ik  and  etiursluid  interfened Uf  to  eonrauuiieste  toncfaing  this  af- 

froatrate  bin  denign     Hegare  aplaia  fair  ?  " 

of  the  wonderfhl  disappear-  *^  A  ^ngie  werd^  witk' your  excel- 

ef  tim  aergeaaty  aad  &i  not  hmcy's  permissieB,"  replied  Martin 

regret  that  the  ravisher  Thy ;  and,  q>proaching  the  Cknmt,  he 

had  tins  escaped  kbTengeance.    To  whispered    something    in    his   ear. 

titt  tean  aod  entreaties  cf  Christina  Steenbo^  took  a  step  backwards, 

itteonrt  naterally  paid  small  atten*  and  looked  keenly   hi   tlie   horse- 

fia,  and  ^e  was  at  laat  compdled  dealer's  face,  examining  him  ibr  a 

hf  threats  to  cease  her  importnnity.  fhw  seconds  attentively,  aad  without 

Scaiunju  was  passed ;  the  president  speakli^.    Then  bedconing  him  into 

ef  the  cont  stood  np,  and  gave  ordiern  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  they 

to  the  proYoet-niaGshal  to  carry  out  coidd  not  be  oyerlieard,  he  exchanged 

the  priaoeci^a  doom  by  hanging  Imn  a  fbw  sentences  witb  him,  and  cast 


iafrontof  Itecamp..  In  the  octremity    his  eyesorer  some  papers  produced  by 
of  despaacv  Gbriatina  east  her  eyes    the   horse-dealer.     This  done,  the 


over  the  crswd  which  iiled  the  room    two  men  returned  to  the  table. 
teOe  reiy  doorway,  seeking  svcconr       ^I  think,  thereforB,  witb  dne  snb- 


she  expected  nonei,  when  snd*  miasiOtt  to  your  exeellency,*'  sidd  the 

daaly  die  pereeived  Martin  Thy,  who  horse-dealer  in  more  i^^ed  tones, 

steed  in  a  comer,  with  iblded  arme  ^^  that  the  truth  Is  most  likely  to  be 

tnd  mmovaide  featnres,  watchmg  got  at  hi  the  manner  I  enggest.    If 

the  prDeeediag&     The  sight  of  the  the  sergeant  has  been  murdered,  this 

bone-dealer  was  a  gleam  of  hope  to  kd  was  eertafaily  not  his  only  assas' 

the  anfceppy  girL  sin.    Upon  the  other  hand,  if,  as  I 

/^  Help  OB  I  "*  she  cried,  hnrryfaig  to  think  more  probable,  Svartberg  is  in 

Mai  with  clasped  bands — ^'  for  the  some  place  of  concealment,  the  pu- 

Hoasd  Sanrkmr'a  sake,  help  us  if  nishment  of  the  prisoner  would  bet 

yooeaar*  increase  his  danger.    Aad  that  the 

*^  Ay,  bat  wbat  riiall  I  get  by  timt,  worshipfbl  sergeant  has  sank  into  the 

By  laafe?'^  rq[>lied  Martm  in  a  sup-  earth  or  ascended  to  heaven,  vanish- 

~  TdcaL  »^I  give  nothiag  ftr  lag  so  as  to  leave  no*  traco*>4bat,  of 
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oonne,  is  a  fMe  my  hones  would 
laugh  at" 

"Well,  wdl,  jockey,''  said  the 
Count,  loud  enoiigh  for  aU  hi  the  room 
to  hear,  "  if  yon  midertake  to  throw 
light  upon  the  bnsinessT  I  will  make 
oyer  the  prisoner  to  yon,  it  behig 
well  understood  yon  beoome  respon- 
sible for  him :  the  girl,  too,  must  ap- 
pear, should  I  require  her  presence. 
And  remember,  you  cannot  deceive 
me  without  risking  your  own  neck. 
Enough !  you  are  snswerable  for  them 
both.'^ 

"*  With  my  life ! "  replied  the  horse- 
dealer,  agam  bowing  low,  '*so  soon 
as  I  am  out  of  the  camp.  Until  then, 
I  cntre  sn  escort." 

The  protection  demanded  was  ac- 
corded, and  its  necessity  wss  fully 
Soved  by  the  savage  glances  cast  at 
sns  by  the  Swedish  soldiery,  as  he 
and  his  companions  passed  through 
the  camp.  Once  beyond  its  boundary, 
Martin  Thy  conducted  Christma  to 
her  home,  and  Hans  to  his  own  house; 
and  after  exacting  from  both  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  endanger  his  life  by  flight, 
saddled  a  firesh  horse  and  rode 
aw^. 

lie  next  day,  the  memorable  14th 
of  November,  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Danish  arms ;  and  upon  the  day  af- 
terwards, the  whole  Swedish  army, 
shut  up  in  Nyeborg,  surrendered  to 
the  victors.  The  rrince  of  Subs- 
bach  and  Count  Steenbock  had  run 
the  gauntlet  through  the  Dutch  fleet, 
and  escaped  to  Corsor,  where  they 
met  any  thing  but  a  flatterhig  recep- 
tion from  King  Charles  Gustavus.  De- 
livered from  their  merciless  foe,  and 
once  more  under  Danish  government, 
the  inhabitants  of  Funen  again  raised 
their  heads,  and  resumed  their  former 
habits  and  occupations.  GradnaUy 
things  fell  into  the  old  routine :  vexa- 
tions losses  were  forttotten  in  the  com- 
forts and  security  or  peace ;  frigitives 
returned  home ;  friends  and  relatives, 
long  severed,  again  met ;  news  were 
received  of  many  reported  dead, 
and  the  fate  of  others,  whom  the 
demon  of  war  had  really  devoured, 
was  accurately  ascertained.  But  of 
Martin  Thy,  the  horse-dealer,  not  a 
word  was  heard.  Since  the  day  that 
he  had  rescued  Hans  Thorsen  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  none  of  his  relatives 


or  neighbonrB  had  seen  him ;  nohital- 
ligence,  save  hint  and  improbable' 
rumours,  had  been  obtained  coBcem- 
ing  him.  Haas,  when  the  eoemj  had 
quitted  the  countiT,  (as  he  and  every 
body  else  fondly  believed  for  ever,) 
held  himself  absolved  from  his  oath, 
and  returned  to  his  father's  home  at 
y indinff.  There  he  undertook  to  per- 
suade Christina  that  a  promise  forced 
from  her,  by  the  most  cruel  neoeeehyt 
was  not  so  binding  that,  underoertab 
dreunstances,  it  might  not  be  brokes  f 
and,  moreover,  that  it  could  not  ab- 
solve her  from  her  more  andent  tows 
plighted  to  himself.  But  all  the  ai^go- 
ments  of  tiie  impatient  young  lover, 
although  supported  by  thoae  of  lus 
fitther,  who  was  desirous,  before  lie 
died,  to  behold  the  happhiess  of  bis 
children,  failed  for  some  time  to  eon- 
vince  the  maiden's  sound  sense  sod 
grateful  heart.  At  l^t  their  penoa- 
sions  and  representations,  powerfUly 
aided  by  her  love  for  Hans,  hidnced 
her  to  fix  a  certain  period,  at  tlie 
enuvtion  of  which,  if  Mardn  Tlj 
did  not  in  the  interval  appear  to 
maintain  his  daim,  she  would  become 
the  wife  of  her  younger  suitor.  Al* 
though  vexed  at  the  delay,  Haoe  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  it;  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Christlna*8  con- 
science,  two  months  were  allowed  to 
elapse.  Then,  the  horse-deater  not 
appearing,  thewedding  was  celebra^ 
with  the  customary  festivity  aw 
rejoicing. 

At  the  marriage-feast  the  conver- 
sation naturally  turned  upon  the  evente 
of  the  previous  year,  and,  amongst 
other  names  and  persons  brongbt  im- 
der  discussion,  Martin  Hiy  was  men- 
tioned.   Unobservant  or  regardlcM  Of 

the  confosion  manifest  on  the  ftotf  ^ 
both  bride  and  bridegroom,  ball  » 
score  persons  immediately  exdannw 
— "  Ay,  what  has  become  of  Thj,  ^ 
punchy  horse-dealer  ?  "  "  WhitMJ 
has  the  scamp  betaken  himselfr 
asked  others.  One  of  the  compfnjj 
an  elderly  man,  whose  words  obtojnw 
deference  and  attention,  repbw  «> 
these  questions  to  the  following  effect- 
Martin  Thy,  he  said,  was  unqnesflon- 
ably  one  of  the  many  spies  employ^ 
by  Charles  Gustavus,  and  w^T^ 
whom  were  intrusted  by  him  with  T«^ 
considerable  powers.  For  that  »ng» 
reckoning  on  other  means  than  in« 
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laere  force 'of  anna  fixr  the  soljiiga** 
•tkm  of  the  ooimtiy,  employed  namer- 
OII8  agents,  choeen  from  aU  ranka  and 
<laaaeB,  to  aaoertain  the  state  of  feel- 
ing amcmgat  the  people.  Soldiers, 
I»Iots,  pedlars,  artisans,  peaaants,  and 
^students,  took  his  wages  for  these  dis- 
honourable serrlces.  The  horse- 
dealer,  howerer, — so  the  speaker 
affirmed,— either  conscience-stricken 
«fter  taking  the  money  of  the  Swedish 
^vemmeif^  or  findmg  it  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  eat  m>m  two  plat- 
ters at  one  time,  had  also  accepted 
from  the  Daniah  aothorities  a  pass- 
port and  secret  instmctions.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  Swedish 
aemant  in  the  Ticinity  of  Nyeborg, 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  officers 
of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  havbig 
reason,  In  spite  of  his  cunning  and 
plaosibility,  to  mlstmst  his  honesty, 
institnted  investigations  which  re- 
united in  his  bdng  sent  handcuffed, 
with  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
kidney,  to  Corsor,  where,  without 
ftirther  form  of  trial,  they  were  all 
three  hung.  Other  accounts  sud 
that  Martin  Thy  had  got  off  with  the 
mere  fright,  having  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  small  file,  concealed  in  his 
bushy  hair,  in  cutting  his  Pfiaon  bars 
and  making  his  escape.  The  guests, 
however,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  was  a  mere  postponement  of 
his  doom,  and  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing a  tree  in  the  Danish  woods  might 
aerve  as  a  gallows  for  Martin  Thy. 
The  conversation  still  ran  upon  this 
subject,  when  a  young  lad  who  waited 
at  table  whispered  something  in  the 
ear  of  the  bridegroom.  The  latter  rose 
from  table  with  an  air  of  surprise  and 
uneasiness,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
house.  The  messenger  conducted  him 
to  the  wood-store,  where  a  stranger, 
desirous  of  speaking  with  lum, 
Awaited  his  coining,  upon  entering 
the  ill-lighted  shed,  Hans  Thorsen 
•beheld  a  pale  thin  littie  man,  clothed 
in  squalid  rags,  and  reclining,  as  if 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
upon  a  pile  of  chopped  wood.  The 
stranger  arose,  and  with  a  limping 
«tep  advanced  to  meet  Hans.  It  was 
Martin  Thv.  But  how  changed 
within  a  few  short  weeks  I  His 
•comfortable  corpulence  had  disap- 
peared, his  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
colourless,  his  long  hair  hung  matted 


and  uncombed  about  his  ears,  his 
doublet  was  travel-stained  and  tat- 
tered. It  was  scarce  possible  to  re* 
cognise  the  once  jovial  well-oondi- 
tioned  horse-dealer.  Hans  Thorsen 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment 

**Martin  Thy  T'  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  vexation  and  com- 
passion, '^  whence  come  you,  in  hea- 
ven's name,  and  what  means  this 
wretched  plight  ?  *' 

"  You  hanuy  know  me  asain,  Hans,** 
said  the  horse-dealer,  wi&  somewhat 
of  his  former  ^ety  in  his  voice.  *^  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  look  just 
like  an  old  horse  who  has  been  turned 
out  to  pass  his  winter  in  the  woods. 
My  paunch  quite  gone— left  behind  in 
vender  dry  hole  at  Corsor,**  continued 
he  with  a  smile,  whilst  with  both 
hands  he  displayed  his  vest,  which 
hung  about  him  like  a  sack.  '*  You 
want  to  know  my  business  here  ? — 
never  vex  thyself  about  that,  lad  1 1  do 
not  come  to  trespass  on  your  manor. 
There  are  plenty  here  would  drive  me 
away,  did  I  wish  to  stay.  TeU  your 
littie  wife  (for  I  know  this  is  vour 
wedding-day)  not  to  fret  herself  for 
Martin  Thy  releases  her.  I  know 
she  will  be  glad  to  hear  that.  Of 
money  I  have  plenty,  ragged  as  I 
look ;  but  I  crave  a  service  of  you,  for 
old  acquuntance  sake — ^'tis  the  last, 
perhaps.  Lend  me  a  horse,  for  I  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  I  will  leave  it 
in  your  uncle's  care  at  Aastrup,  near 
Faaborg :  I  myself  shall  not  return. 
It  matters  littie  whether  my  fodder 
grows  in  Germany  or  Funen  ;  and 
there  are  stables  every  where." 

The  good-natured  heart  of  Hans 
Thorsen  melted  within  him,  as  he 
contemplated  the  woful  plight  of  the 
unlucky  little  man,  and  the  constrained 
indifference  and  joviality  of  manner 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
off  his  misfortunes.  His  mind  at  ease 
about  Christina,  he  thought  only  of 
comforting  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life.  He  brought  him  beer  and 
brandy,  bread  and  beef,  offered  him  a 
complete  change  of  clothes,  and  press- 
ed him  earnestly  to  accept  a  pair  of 
large  silver  buckles,  which  he  took 
from  his  own  shoes.  But  Martin  Thy 
refused  every  thmg,  smiled  in  reply  to 
the  condolences  of  Hans,  saddled  the 
horse  himself,  oordiallv  pressed  the 
young  man's  hand,  and  galloped  out 
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2ar  tbe  orart.  Hans  gioad  aAar 
•dll  a  tarn  of  the  nMMi  hid  kone  and 
rtdear  from  kis  Tiew,  aod  tkea  j-etmned 
loto  tka  iiooBe,  to  dksipate  by  a  wkis- 
.per  the  laet  shadow  of  doubt  and 
aoxiety  thai  atiU  ckNided  the  happi- 
iDess,  and  migfaed  19011  the  gentle 
Jbeart,  of  ChnBtinA  ThoneiL 

From  that  day  no  woid  waa  heard 
in  Fnaea  of  Martin  Thjr  the  horse- 
dealer. 

Keariy  a  oentory  and  a  kdf  had 
elapaed  ainoe  the  loeideDte  above  nar- 
rated. It  was  the  nuMlk  of  Jnly  in 
one  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighieenih 
oentory.  The  day  bad  been  opprea- 
aively  hot,  bat  in  the  afternoon  n 
storm  and  ahower  had  cooled  and 
lightened  the  air.  The  minister  at 
VindiDg  had  a  stranger  stopping  with 
him.  This  was  a  yoang  gentleman 
from  Copenhagen,  whose  paie  thonght- 
fnl  connteaance  told  of  assidnons  tmi 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  and  of  late 
vigils  by  the  stBdy-lampu  iNotwith- 
standing  the  elegance  of  his  attire,  and 
the  conrlfy  arrangement  ofhishair-*- 
^athered  together  upon  his  nape  into 
a  tail,  accordxDg  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day--the  thorough  Danish  cut  of  his 
features,  and  aoertaia  homely  plaumess 
of  mien,  seemed  to  indicate  plebeian 
descent,  and  to  warrant  a  conjecture 
that  his  father's  hand  had  been  more 
familiar  with  the  plough- handle  than 
with  general's  baton  or  magistrate's 
wand.  His  q>eech  also,  notwith- 
etanding  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
cellent education,  was  tinged  with  the 
accent  of  the  proriace  in  which  he 
then  found  himself.  He  had  jour- 
neyed from  the  capital  to  his  native 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
whatever  relics  of  antaqnity  there  ex- 
isted, and  of  discovering,  if  poasiblo, 
some  hitherto  unknown.  Not  a 
Runic  stone,  or  moss-grown  font,  or 
batterod  chalice,  cracked  bell,  or 
stained  window,  not  a  tombstone  or 
altar-piece,  could  escape  his  searching 
eye  and  investigating  finger.  Beskies 
these  mutememoriato  <^  ancient  days, 
he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
old  rhymes  and  legends  still  cuirent 
in  Funen.  To  aid  him  in  the  collee- 
tu)n  of  these,  and  m  his  other  anti- 
quarian researches,  he  had  applied  to 
the  right  man.  The  venerable  mini- 
ster was  In  every  way  as  enthnsiaatic 


na  the  stadaai  of  ito 
vestiges  of  oU  days;  and  hffnog  ba- 
jides  aoaie  knowledge  of  mnsic,  whidi 
his  oomp«niott  did  not  poBseas,  be 
iroold  sing  with  gneat  snciMB,  m  a 
voice  aooMwiiat  ocaoked  bi^  not  dk - 
agreeable,  stianfe  wUd  ballads  aibant 
4Sivaid,  and  Yariand,  and  YidiiGk, 
andof  thegDodh<»raeSkfanming,  said 
of  King  WaUemar  and  his  qveen 
Dagmar;  whilst  the  ymmg  man  atood 
bf^  his  hand  in  his  breui,  and  hie 
^eyes  upon  the  ground,  iistriawtg  mad 


""  The  nin  is  ipiiie  over,"  eaid  the 
old  dergyattB,  turning  to  ti^atadnit ; 
*^let  ttsgo  into  the  garden,  far  the 
sultry  air  le  not  yet  ontof  the  honae. 
6ee  here,  how  dryit  is  heneatiitbeoe 
chehtnnt  trees,  notwithetandhtg  the 
pelting  shower  we  have  had;  and 
marie  how  the  drops  patter  lioin  leaf 
to  leaf  above  our  heoda!  A  aeveie 
storm  this  has  been.  At  one  time, 
I  thought  oar  chureh  was  atmck  fay 
lightning:  lam  sun  the  thunderbolt 
foil  very  near  the  steeple.  ButseeyaBk- 
der,  what  a  sj^endid  rainbow  1  it 
looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  one  foot  in 
my  meftdow.  Let  us  sit  here  awhiie» 
my  dear  yomg  6riend :  the  beach  is 
quite  dry.  Ah !  how  iragrsat  sflMUs 
the  tobacco  in  the  fresh  opea  air! 
But  you  do  not  appreciate  it.  Yon 
i[>refer  a  Danish  ditty  to  aU  the  am- 
matic  vaponn  of  the  noble  Niootua 
herib." 

And  to  gratify  his  young  gvest,  tiK^ 
minister  struck  up  the  beantifnl  Danish 
air — ^  Jeff  ffik  miff  nd  m  Sfnmmardaff 
aih&rt^' — beating  die  time  withhislong 
pipe-stidc  of  Hung^uiaa  dierry.  The 
eyes  of  tiie  sensitive  atodeat  were 
idready  dim  with  team,  when  the 
plaintive  song  was  mterrupted  by  the 
clergyman's  lair-haired  daugliter,  who 
came  bounding  down  the  garden. 

"  Father,  John  has  cone,  aad  waals 
to  speak  to  yon." 

<'Whwh  John?"  asked  the  adai- 
ster. 

^^  J(^  Thonen,"  replied  the  yonog 
lady.    ''  Shall  I  send  him  to  you  ?  " 

''No, child,  I  wiU  go  to  him.  I 
know  what  he  wants.  It  is  about  his 
son's  christening.  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment,  my  friend." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  clergy-^ 
man  returned. 

^Are  you  disposed  for  a  ahort 
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walk?'' be  said:  '^I  must  visit  one 
of  my  parishiooers.  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  yon 
something  more  worthy  yoor  anti- 
qwriia  aUemkMi  than  the  legend  of 
Si  >fifthfw  and  Ua  foontain."  * 

Hie  iwo  nan  todk  kat  and  etick 
ad  foUoired  the  peaaanti  who  led 
tJbem  tfanMck  the  village  to  hia  little 
hiB,  acraea  a  gardeii  and  a  email 
■eadow,  till  he  atopped  befofe  a 
boll  of  groMidi  aad  tarawd  to  hie 


^  Yon  revaranee  nost  kaow,"  said 
K  "^  chat  hare  npoa  the  hillock,  a»d 
PMBd  abe«t*  an  oak  oopse  tbraerly 
frew,  te  which  reaeoii  we  etiU  call 
the  field '  Oak  Meadow,'  althoagh  no 
oaa  worn  livmg  ranemben  any  oaka 
here  aare  ynnder  oU  one,  doven  by 
tUa  days  hghtaiag.  It  was  qaite 
MkHT,  bat  that  ooald  not  be  aeen  till 
mam.  If  year  nverenoe  will  take  the 
|n«ble  to  oone  np  the  knoU — stay, 
gm  me  your  haad,  I  will  help  yon  " 
-  ^  Xhask  yon,  my  son*"  sMd  the 
""I  oaa  do  without 


Ami  the  worthy  oiaa  gently  as* 
asaded  the  little  esMaeaoe.  One  half 
«f  the  hoge  oak  atill  stood  erect,  snr- 
maaled  by  rich  green  foliage — the 
ether  moiety  had  been  rivea  away  by 
the  H^fatniag's  power— -and  the  whole 
faiteriar  of  the  tree  was  exposed  to 
view  like  aa  open  enpboard.  It  was 
neUncholy  to  behold  this  forest  mo* 
ainh  thas  rent  aad  oferthrown,  his 
veidantcrowa  defaced  uid  trailing  in 
thedast.  BotthisieieGtionlbaBdno 
|leoe  in  the  auads  of  either  deigy- 
JHneratadeat — their  attention  was 
engrossed  l»y  a  variety  of  ol^eets  that 
lay  in  aeonlaaed  hei^  in  the  cavity 
of  the  oaL  Upon  near  examination 
then  proved  to  eoaaist  of  the  remains 
of  a  haman  skeleton,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  poeitisa  of  the  bones,  mast 
hsve  stood  vprii^  in  the  tree,  its 
snaa  extended  npwardi.  A  pair  of 
km  iron  spors,  several  nails 
and  brass  hackles,  a  kmg  sword, 
assily  ooasnmed  by  nist,  pieces  of 
hen  aad  brass  beionpng  to  a  dra- 
goon's hehaet,  some  ooias  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  Gostavos,  and  finally  a 
broad  gold  finger-rmg,  were  also  dis* 


covered.  Upon  the  last  the  initials 
J.  S.  were  plainly  legible ;  and  on  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  as  on  some  of  the 
fragments  of  metal,  were  the  letters 
F.E.F.D.,  sUndiog  for  Eicat  Kegi- 
ment  Finland  Dragoons. 

Although  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  these  relics  hsd  not  the  age 
xeqaisite  to  give  them  valoe  in  anti- 
qaarian  eyes,  the  student  and  his 
venerable  friend  did  not  the  less  ex- 
amine them  with  strong  interest.  On 
their  way  to  the  oak,  the  minister 
aad  Johaan  Thoisen  had  told  their 
oompanion  the  story  of  the  Swedish 
sergeant,  and  his  wonderful  disappear* 
ance.  The  tradition  was  current 
amongst  the  peasantry,  and  some  de- 
tails of  it  were  still  in  existence  in 
an  old  vestry  register.  That  day's 
st<Hm  had  cleared  up  the  marvel,  and 
explained  the  mystery,~there  coold 
be  no  doubt  that  the  skeleton  dis- 
covered in  the  oak  was  that  of  poor 
Svartfoerg.  The  letters  upon  the 
sabre  and  bucklea,  smd  especially 
those  upon  the  gold  ring,  snfficiently 
proved  this;  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably stood  for  Jon  Svartberg.  It  was 
evident  that  the  young  Swede,  pur- 
sued by  those  from  whom  he  had 
little  mercy  to  expect,  aad  impeded  in 
running  by  the  weight  of  his  aocou- 
trements  had  climbed  the  oak  for 
si^y,  and  had  slipped  down  inta 
the  hollow,  between  whoso  narrow 
sides  he  got  closely  wedged,  and  was 
thenoe  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
There  he  remained  immured  alive  in 
a  living  sarcophagus ;  and  there  upon 
every  one  of  seven-score  succeeding 
sfHings,  the  deceitful  oak  (like  Dead- 
Sea  apples,  all  freshness  without  and 
rottenness  within)  had  put  forth, 
above  his  mouldering  remains,  a 
wreath  of  brilliant  green. 

Upon  the  same  Sunday  on  which 
little  Thor  Hansen  was  cluristened  in 
the  church  of  Vinding,  Svartberg's 
remsins  were  consigned  to  conse- 
crated ground.  J(^  Thorsen  and 
the  student  stood  beside  his  grave: 
the  old  nunister  threw  earth  upon  hia 
ashes  and  wished  him  good  rest. 
Some  sorry  jesters  in  the  village- 
tavern  opined  he  would  need  it,  after 
being  so  long  upon  his  legs. 


*  A  mtaMnl  spring  in  the  pansh  of  Vindisg,  decUoated  to  St  MLatth«w  by  the 
'    oC  a  aBigbboariag  ooarent,  which  existed  there  preTiouidy  to  the  Reforraatioii. 
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So  fleeting  are  the  scenes  of  rero- 
laiionary  history-HBO  phantasmagoric 
are  they  in  their  character,  as  well 
from  their  qnicklr  evanescent  nature 
as  from  their  wild  and  startling  effect 
— so  rapid  are  the  changes  that  eveiy 
day,  and  almost  every  hoar,  produce, 
that     before    they    can    be    well 
sketched  they  have  flitted  away  from 
before  the  eyes,  to  be  replaced  by 
others     as   strange   and    startling. 
Those  that  have  been  hastily  trans- 
ferred to  the  note-book  are  gone  as 
soon  as  traced :  those  that  follow  upon 
the  next  leaf  grow  pale,   however 
hiffh  and  bold  their  coloorinff,  by  the 
side  of  the  still  more  vivid  picture 
that  is  placed  in  contrast  the  next 
day.      The  interest  of  the  present 
swallows  np  that  of  the  past :  tiiat  of 
ihe  fatnre  will  shortly  devour  the  in- 
terest of  the  present.    In  no  country 
18  the  difficulty  of  seizmg  Uie  revolu- 
tionary physiognomy  beforeit  changes, 
•and  stamping  it  in  permanent  da- 
guerreotype, more  sensible  than  among 
the  easily  excited,  and  consequently 
ever-changeful  French— in  no  place 
on  the  earth  more  than  in  that  fickle 
and  capricious  city,  the  capital  of  re- 
Tolntionised   France.     There,   more 
than  elsewhere,  the  scenes  of  revolu- 
tion have  the  attribute  of  dissolving 
•views.  They  are  before  vour  eyes  at 
one  moment :  as  you  stiU  gaze,  they 
change— they  run  into  other  colours 
and  other  forms, — they  have  given 
way  to  a  complete  transformation. 
Such  scenes  have  all  the  effect  of  the 
flickering,    uncertain,    and    varying 
phantom  pictures  of  the  mirage  of  the 
desert :  and  this  effect,  so  observable 
in  the  outward  state  of  things, — ^in  the 
aspect  of  the  streets,  in  the  tumult,  or 
the  sulky  calm,  in  the  rapidly  rolliug 
panorama  of  the  day,  changed  in  all 
its  objects  and  its  colours  on  the  mor- 
row,— IB  just  as  remarkable  in  moral 
influences,  hi  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
hour,  which  becomes  execration  in 
t'^e^^icxt ;  in  the  hope,  the  fear,  the 
confidence,  and  the  despair.  This  is  true, 
and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent, 
mmen,asweIlasthingsordeeds.  Have 
we  not  seen  so  lately  the  hero,  the  idol, 
the  demigod  of  one  moment,  become, 


by  a  sudden  and  almost  unoouiecied 
transition,  the  object  of  hatred,  sus- 
picion, and  mistmst,  at  anoUier?  Oa 
such  occasions  the  dissolving  riewa 
have  scarcely  time  to  dissolve. 

Nothing,  then,  is  a  more  difficult 
or  a  more  thankless  task,  than  to 
sketch  scenes  of  a  revolutioiiary  time 
among  such  a  rapidly  self-revolvtioa* 
ising  people.  Scarcely  is  the  sceoe 
sketehed,  but  it  is  soperseded  by  one 
of  newer,  and  consequently  mora 
powerful  interest ;  its  effect  has  &ded 
utteriy  away ;  It  is  old,  fvcoeo^  un- 
satisfactory: the  new  one  alone  daooa 
every  eye,  and  the  tribute  of  all  emo- 
tions. With  such  fearftil  exprass- 
train  hurry  and  dash  does  histoiy 
rush  along,  that  the  histoiy  of  yester- 
day seems  abready  ^*  ancient  **  histoiyt 
and  the  tale  of  the  last  hour  ^atile 
of  other  times,"  no  longer  fit  to  god- 
mand  a  thou^t,  or  exdte  a  sensation; 
or,  at  best,  it  may  be  said  to  beloog 
onl^  to  those  grabbing  antiquaries  in 
political  considerations,  who  lire  ont 
of  the  whirling  movement  of  tbeir 
age.  On  those  who  linger  among 
such  scenes,  this  feeling  is  so  power- 
fully impressed  that  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  grow  old  with  fi4^tAii 
rapidity,  and  to  iiave  lived  ten  years 
at  least  in  as  many  days. 

Thus,  in  opening  a  ParisiaDSlEetcIi- 
book,  in  which  many  a  scene  has  beea 
traced  during  the  last  few  monthd» 
the  feeling  that  the  sketches  therein 
hastily  made  are  already  too  old, 
too  ''  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  to 
please  thenovelty-cravingpubliceye,'* 
that  even  the  latest,  while  beuig  ex- 
hibited, may  be  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  newer  and  more  vivid  scenes, 
which  would  afford  subjects  ibrfifesber 
pictures,— deter8fix>m  tneirexhibltion. 
But  still  there  may  be  some  of  those 
grubbing  antiquaries  in  revolntiooaiy 
history,  who  may  not  be  sony  tobsTO 
aspecunen  of  "old  times  ''in  thesbape 
of  a  vignette  or  two  drawn  upon  the 
spot,  although  it  was  done  yesterday* 
or  even  the  day  before,  placed  within 
his  hands ;  and  so  the  Sketch-book 
shall  be  opened,  and  turned  over  at 
hap-hazard,  and  afew^sketchesof  revo- 
lutionary  Paris  offei^  to  public  gaae* 
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Seel  fiF8tofa]lweMttpo&ar^>id 
inuaog  or  two  of  scenes  fix>m  those 
TrUd  M^jsses,  in  which  have  sunk  in* 
dnsUy,  trade,  'confidence,  and  prin« 
ciple--the  aieUen  fuUknumx.  The 
pencfl  of  a  moral  Salvator  Bosa  is 
atone  worthy  to  paint  theml  Bat 
great  breadth  of  light  and  shade;  and 
powerMoobariagt  maetnot  be  sought 
/or  in  a  scrap  of  a  vignette.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  stumbled  so  ntterlj  mil' 
Apropos  upon  these  pictures ;  for  since 
the  ateUers  natUmaux  were  so  inti- 
mateijr  connected  with  the  pretexted 
causes,  and  the  fearful  orj^anisation, 
4>f  the  bloody  insurrection  m  the  lat* 
ter  end  of  tfune,  thej  may  be  sup- 
posed, as  events  go  rattling  on,  to 
oelongto the  ^' middle  ages"'  of  the 
past  f^rench  revolutionary  history, 
and  not  to  be  so  positiyely  lost  abeady 
in  its  *'  dark  ages  "  as  to  have  become 
utterly  uninteresting. 

The  sketch  is  taken  in  the  park  of 
Monceaux,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  capitaL  The  old  trees  stand 
^ere  pretty  nearly  as  they  did, 
although  some  have  been  cut  down  or 
torn  up,  no  one  can  well  say  why, 
unless  it  may  have  been  from  a  spbit 
of  devastation  for  devastation's  sake ; 
the  old  clumps,  and  the  grass-plots, 
although  sadly  worn,  are  still  there ; 
but  how  different  is  the  aspect  of  the 
spot  ih>m  that  which  might  have  been 
sketched  last  year  in  the  same  sweet 
apring-tide  I  The  calm  and  the  make- 
feelieve  rurality  are  gone.  Where 
nurse-maids  and  children  gambolled 
on  the  greensward,  or  a  couple  of 
lovers  lingered  so  near  the  tumult  of 
the  capita,  and  yet  so  secluded  and 
unobeyed,  or  the  dreamer  lounged 
to  dream  at  ease,  dthough  the  roar  of 
the  great  dty  still  rang  in  his  ears,  is 
now  a  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
A  herd  of  miserable,  or  idle  and  reck- 
less men,  have  been  there  got  to- 
gether ;  and  the  spot  has  been  allotted 
SA  one  of  the  newly  constituted 
revolutionary  national  workshops. 
^'Workshops!"  what  irony  in  the 
word  I  Work  there  is  none  for  the 
wretched  men  to  do ;  profit  there  is 
none,  at  the  very  best,  to  expect  from 
it  The  impoverished  and  harassed 
eonntry  is  burdened  witii  new  taxes, 
to  keep  the  dangerous  and  disorderly 
in  a  seeming  state  of  quiet ;  the  fears 
«of  a  government,  or  even  its  treacher- 


ous designs,  call  ibr  fhnds  from  dl 
the  country  to  pay  this  heid  of  men, 
who  prefer  eating  the  bread  of  idle* 
ness  as  their  dne--for  have  not  they 
been  iM.  thai  th^  are  the  mastersi 
and  thae  the  country  must  support 
Iftem?— to  earning  thdr  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they 
are  enabled  to  do  it :  and  all  this  sa* 
crifice  shall  not  hereafter  avert  the 
danger  anticipated  by  those  fears. 

The  first  mipression  conveyed  hj 
the  scene  is  that,  some  how  or  other, 
we  have  been  suddenly  transported 
into  the  "  back  woods  '*  of  a  Transat- 
lantic settlement.  A  few  huts  of  wood 
are  knocked  up  in  different  parts  under 
the  trees,  for  the  use  of  those  paid 
superintendents  who  have  nothing 
to  superintend,  and  who  only  aid  in 
fostenng  the  passions  of  the  wild  men 
whom  they  are  vainly  said  to  have 
under  their  command,  andin  organising 
into  revolutionary  bands,  to  work  the 
will  of  a  disappointed  and  finmtio 
party,  a  host  of  half-savage  beings, 
disorganised  to  every  social  tie.  The 
hundreds  of  half-dr^ed  men  who  are 
grouped  hither  and  thither,  with  in« 
struments  of  labour  in  their  hands, 
might  be  supposed,  were  they  really 
employed  upon  any  exertion,  to  be  the 
settlers,  occupied  in  effecting  a  clear.- 
ance..  Some  even  might  be  taken, 
firom  their  wild  looks  and  wilder  ges- 
tures, for  a  few  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  aboriginal  savages,  who  had 
Just  sold  the  heritage  of  their  fathers 
for  deep  draughts  of  the  ^^  fire-water." 
But  when  we  look  more  nearly  to  the 
details  in  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  ^all  fina  component  parts 
of  it  perfectly  exceptional,  and  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  and  of  the  day.  Some  of 
the  men  in  the  gronps,  it  is  true,  bear 
all  the  air  of  stu^y  workmen,  although 
they  are  demoralised  by  their  position 
of  real  idleness,  that  **  root  of  all  evil," 
and  disgusted  with  having  their  ener- 
gies employed  upon  *^  make-believe  " 
work.  ^^Make-believe''  indeed!  for 
diildren  could  scarcely  be  seduced  into 
the  fantasy  that  they  were  really 
doing  any  labour  of  positive  utility. 
Some  again  are  strong  men,  capable 
of  bearing  exertion  as  settlers  or  forest 
dearers ;  but  th^  are  not  the  men  of 
the '^  woods  and  wilds."  Those  bands 
plunged  down  into  the  deep  pockets  of 
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BkIt  Ml  trtnvsen,  vidiovt  tiM  IomH  Ugh  pedeital  en  wliieh  tlMf  hiripnt 

^bowof wiliiBgiieastowoik;dio6ebead«  Iwrsp  Jkk)ft,  or  one  is  i«{itau9ed  bsr  aa* 

tossed  iMwk,  tint  ahmrp  cnoning  loil  elher,  wemring  a  MdeiMiafy  coana  rod 

oftbe  evileye,  that  leer,  tluKtsaidonie  cap  of  Mber^;  their  fair  ckeaiB,  m 

grin,  that  flniith  carelesdy  pwsed  ap  which  tfaej  iivad,  has  flowa,  witli  iU 

to  whistle,  all  betray  the  oomniOD  city-  bright  xambow  ocriows,  and  left  before 


thief;  who  fcnows  not  why  he  shoakl  them  aothing  bat  a  naked,  ragged, 

not  share  in  the  bounty  of  theoennliy  hideonareafity ;  the  poetry,  as  wellu 

to  the  idle  and  disorderly,  particaiariy  the  aeoesBary  materialisBi   of  their 

when  his  own  trade  thrives  so  ill  in  lives,  have  been  eat  off  at  onoe;  the 

tbesedaysofthepatrettiagsaadiaaroh*  pleasant  sward,  oa  which  they  trod 


ings,  and  dromnungs  about  the  streets,  forward,  ^^  with  daasies  pied,"  has 

by  night  aa  well  as  day,  of  the  natioaai  tenniaated  on    a  naddcn,   npon  an 

guards :  among  tboae  faces,  also,  we  abj^s  fonned  by  the  vaexpocted  ooa* 

may  find  Ae  dark  soowl  of  the  branded  vahnonof  an  earthqnake.    Their  di* 

fielon  and  the  innrderer.    Bat  look  at  viaity  was  Art ;  dio  has  4ed  with  a 

-tiiose  pale  pany  mea,  with  their  laak  sob  before  the  advaaea  of  ooanw  de- 


hair  aad  scaaty  beards !    How  out  of  mocracy,  that  proclaiaas  hera  aaetes 

lOace  they  seem  m  these  ^'backwoods"  aad  foolish  idoL    Their  dream  was 

of  civilisation  1    How  auserably  they  the  worship  m  the  temple  of  Ait; 

hang  thehr  heads,  and  look  apon  the  the  tonple  has  faUea  to  the  gioiaid, 

aarth  (    They  are  the  poor  weavers,  and  the  vahibow  coniscatioas  of  its 

aad   fohricators    of   jdweOery,  aad  altar  have  vanislied.    The  path  which 

mahenofall  kinds  of  artidesofiBxary,  was  to  lead  on  to  fame  aad  fortune 

whose  trade  is  dosed  to  them  by  the  has   afafapdy    terminated.       Then 

ran  caused  to  all  wealth  and  laxnry  is  ao  hand  to    foster  the    neglect* 

by  the  revolatioB,  aad  who  are  oat  of  ed  and  degraded  deity ;   the  pow 

employ.    They  are  real  objects  of  artists,  who  were  jost   ooouaeaci^^ 

ciuuity :  aad  they  are  tme  objects  of  their  oareer,    are  aow  mdaoed  t& 

pity  also,  as  they  thas  staad,  aaafale  peaary :  for  the  aasst  past,  thesepoor 


and  anwilling  to  woric  at  their  nseless  orphan  children  of  ait  are  _ 

trades,  and  brood  over  their  auseiT,  ahnoet  honsetes ;    they  have  beea 

aad  think  of  then*  wives  aad  babes,  forced  to  lay  aside  the  brash  tbr  tkt 

for  aiiom  they,  who  might  have  be-  spade    or   pick-axe — the   brightly* 

fore  earned  a  decent  livelihood,  most  oofoored  paltet  for  the  dnU  earth; 

now   beg,  from  a   nation's  reckless  and  aow  they  brood  here^  in  the  oi^ 

Parity,  a  scanty  sobsiBteaoe.    Poor  lisrt  naUonawe^  over  their  telaflte 

woe-begone    wretches  1    they    have  flown  and  their  real  misefy— happy 

coned  thereyolation  in  the  bitterness  even  that  they  can  receive  the  aatkad 

0f  their  hoaits ;  although  by  a  stranse  pittaaoe  to  prevent  them  from  starr- 

bnt  not  anconunon  revolsion  of  fed-  lag.  Look  to  those  yonagmea,  spvhi- 

ing,  they  will  throw  themselves,  per-  kledhereaad  there  in  thegroaps— bo^ 

haps,  soon  into  the  arms  of  thehr  they  are  afanost  sometiiafn    with  thy 

enemy,  and  esponse,  m  despah-,  its  thm  delicate  mastacbes,  aad  their  hia 

wildest,  bloodiest  doctriaes,  with  the  arranged  wltfi  some  ooqoetry  of  <^ 

hope  that  any  change,  however  de^)^  oven  in  the  andst  of  their  ^li^'^ 

rate^may terndtorriievethemfromtbdr  and  in  spite  of  the  Mwte  with  wkcD 

atter misery,  bnt  tofindoat,  at  last, that  their  attire  is  covered.    Lookatthaor 

they  have  i^anged  into  a  still  more  haadsl  they  are  idiite  and  ddicat^ 

fesrfol  ab3rBs.    Look !  in  that  ooiaer,  they  are  not  ased  to  handle  the  isipl^ 

Ibeneath that fortberdnnqiof  trees,  are  meats  of  labour.    If  ttoyaoik,  ^ 

some  who  have  thrown  themadves  diops  of  perspiration  trickle  over  meir 

gloomily  apon  the  ground,  to  dream  pale  foces  like  tears  which  v^^^^  ^J^ 

of  a  i^oomy  future  ;  or  lean  their  passage,  even  if  theeyes  rcfusetolj* 

hads   agamst  the.  stems,  to   raise  them  go.    They  have  beenevideeoy 

iheur  eyes  despauin^y  to  heaven;  ased,  the  weak  boys,  to  a  O0n^ 

or  see  I  peihaps  they  laugh  wildly,  to  degree  of  luxury,  aad  their  b»*  ^ 

affiact  a  gaiety  far  iiom  then-  hearts,  copation  is  repugnant  to  theh  M^P- 

Poor  feliowsl  The  ddty  they  have  Unj  are  yoong  lads  from  the  mw 

worsUpped  is  thrown  down  from  the  dM^ofthe  luxuries  aft  mtnvM^ 
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Fans,  which  hAvt  aaw  dpsed  in  ooa- 

seqneDoe  of  ihe  mm  lai  desoUticm 

-Ihmt  hat  fiJlen  vpon  trade.  Thoie  wfao 

bave  Doft  flhut  up  OBtimlf^  hare  dio- 

chaagad  the  graaler  part  of  their  for- 

-met  aenriton,  who  now  an  timed 

adriffc  m  hmidredi  apon  the  pmvi  of 

.Paria,  aad  know  aoi  how  or  where  to 

«eak  their  Inaad.    Thoae  hands  have 

heea  aoeoatotted  to  handle  the^rehret, 

the  latixi,  mod'  the  lace,  aad  ahriak 

hack  iraM  the  oontact  ef  the  tough 

wood  and  cotCiaf  ateae:  hot  ataire 

tiiey  cannot,  and  thejr  add  to  the  wild 

Botlcf  crew  of  the  mMtrt  nmHomamr, 

Hkm  diecoBtented  aftcted  fiioBB  aie 

thoaaef  yoongaotecB,  aad  aingersnlso, 

tepvifkleat  to  a  proverb,  who  have 

betn  left  exposed  to  the  rode  baffet- 

Imgs  of  the  world  bgr  the  fiulaie  of 

•evend  of  the  theatme,  which  have 

act  been  al)ie  to  meet  ike  neeesaities 

of  revolntioaary  tiaiea,  whea  even  Pa- 

tiaiau — even  theatrical  ParisiaiiB — 

deocrt  the  theatvea  for  the  dab-rooms, 

and  which  have  dooed  their  bankmpt 

doon.    What  a  change,  again,  from 

the  iUooion  of  the  glitteriag  dreas, 

and  the  lighted  aoene,  and  the  heart- 

intterlDg  applaaae,  to  the  Btem  reali- 

tiea  of  poverty  and  lahoar.    Among 

mtA  BMa  aa  these  are  yenng  riaing 

aathora  alao,  iHio  have  thrown  aside 

the  onceitain  naomoe  of  the  pen  for 

the  scanty  bat  aare  retnra  of  paUic 

diarity,  with  apretence  of  labour.  The 

atrfiew  ■ah'gaaar  have  beeome   the 

oaiy  salvation.  In  the  snspeneion  of 

iteratare  aa  well  aa  art,  of  the  poor 

foet  or  novelist  who  does  not  dip  his 

pen  in  the  black  gall  of  nttra-mpabli- 

can  dsmoera^,  and  earn  a  scanty  gnb- 

slstenee  as  jonmalist  in  one  of  the 

^  thoosand  and  one-"  new  violent  ro- 

pnbficaa  jonraals  of  the  day — for  snch 

a  one  alone  can  find  bis  reader  aad 

Ms  proCt.    Bat  snch  figaies  as  these 

among  the   groaps   are   the   bri^t 

lights,  sad  as  they  may  be,  of  the  pic- 

tue.    Hie  gieatest  mass  of  the  herd 

of  80>eaUed  workmen  consists  of  those 

tocoetomed  to  laboor  and  to  hardship, 

orof  those  who  have  been  inored  to 

pUy  all  parts,  aad  fill  all  situations, 

bj  long  aoqnaintance  with  all  the  ne« 

ceasttiea  of  crime. 

What  a  strange  scene  these  pea- 
donera  of  the  republican  government 
fcnnt — atnagerstiU  when  the  nature 
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of  fheflnppooedwtaric  upon  wUefa  they 
are  betieved  to  be  engaged  is  oobj» 
sidered.  It  is  not  by  any  means  tho 
half  of  the  assembled  herd,  however, 
that  md&es  any  show  of  working  at 
alL  See  1  several  hmidreds  of  men 
are  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  wheelbarrows,  over  the  moreva* 
cant  qiaces  of  the  now  desolate-look- 
ing ptak ;  they  move  from  a  hole  to  a 
hesp,  from  a  heap  to  a  hde.  At  the 
one,  men  are  luily  makiag  a  pretext 
of  digging  np  the  earth — at  the  other, 
•of  shovelling  it  npon  a  mouid.  To 
what  pnrpose?  To  none  whatever.. 
When  the  heap  begins  to  grow  too 
big  net  to  be  add^  to  wiUiont  ex- 
ertion, it  is  again  demoUshed;  the 
earth  is  whed^  off  dsewhere ;  an- 
other heap  of  earth  is  made  vpoa  an- 
other spot,  or  the  hole  that  has  been 
made  is  again  filled.  It  is  theendless. 
task  of  the  Daamdes,  condemned  to 
fill  a  bottomless  tnn,  on  which  they 
are  engaged ;  or  it  is  that  of  the  web 
of  Penelope,  undone  as  soon  as  done : 
but  it  is  without  the  advantage  of  the 
punishment  of  the  one,  or  of  the  pnr- 
pose of  the  other.  But  see,  m  tho 
bad^-gnNmd,  a  party  have  grown 
ashamed  of  the  ft^e  absurdity  of  the 
employment  upon  which  they  aro 
vainly  engaged.  In  order  to  give  a 
faint  and  frivokms  odoming  to  thdr 
acceptation  of  theo*  wages  of  idleness^ 
they  have  thrown  down  their  misused 
hn^ements,  and,  like  apar^  of  school- 
boys, they  have  put  their  so-called 
superintendents  into  their  wheelbar- 
rows, and  are  wheding  them  up  and 
down  amidst  shouts  and  cries,  and 
yells  of  the  hideous  Ca  Ira.  This, 
however,  is  but  poor  sport  in  compa- 
rison with  the  recreatioD  that  many  of 
the  nationd  workmen  permit  them- 
selves, for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

For  instance,  those  knots  of  men 
which  stand  hero  and  there,  in  tiiick 
enciroling  masses,  whence  issnes  the 
sound  of  many  voices  of  dedamationy 
of  shouts,  or  of  mnrmnrs — ^and  where 
now  and  then  heads  may  be  seen  of 
eager  aad  wildly-gesticulating  orators, 
who  have  mounted  upon  the  bottoms 
of  upturned  wheel-barrows  in  order  to 
spout—have  formed  themselves  into 
ai  fnaco  chibe,  in  which  they,  U» 
masters  and  arbiters  of  the  destinies 
of  the  country^  as  they  have  been 
tan^t  to  bdieve  themsdves,  are  set^ 
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iUDg  the  afUrt  of  the  BAliim  aoooiduig 
to  their  own  viewBtOr  rather  according 
to  the  frantic  opinions  instflled  into 
them  as  a  pols<Mioas  drangfat,  rushing 
likefire  through  theurveins,  anddistorb- 
ing  and  c(MTnpting  the  whole  ijysteni, 
bj  the  violent  demagogic  orators  of 
aftirionsdisappointedpwty,  whom  they 
imitate  second-hand,  and  naturally 
caricature,  if  possible,  to  a  still  greater 
excess  of  anarchist  doctrine.  Listen 
to  them  I  under  the  hot-bed  fostering 
influence  of  the  ateUen  nahbnoiar,  or 
rather  of  their  instigators  and  sup- 

Sorters,  theyhayegot  far  beyondLouis 
lane,  the  high-priest  of  the  one  deity 
-of  the  Republican  trinity,  Effokie^sskd 
his  Utopian  talent-leyelling  theories 
lor  the  organisation  of  labour.    Listen 
to  the  declamations  that  come  rolling 
forth  from  these  crowds.    They  are 
illnstratiye  of  communistic  doctrines 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  communism. 
The  declaration  that  all  property  in 
land  is  a  spoliation  of  the  people,  and 
a  crying  iniquity— that  the  soil  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  community,  to 
the  nation  at  large ;  tiiat  it  must  all  be 
confiscated,  seized,  and  placed  in  the 
hands]of  the  Respubiica^  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  public  good ;  that  the 
profits  of  its  culture  must  be  distri- 
buted equally  amongst  all— is  but  the 
A  B  C  of  the  long  alphabet  of  com- 
munistic principles,  which  they  pro- 
claim in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves.    It  is 
needless  to  run  through  every  letter. 
The  omega— the  great  O— which  is  to 
prove  the  result  of  all  their  declama- 
tions, is,  that  if  the  National  Assembly 
does  not  decree  this  general  confisca- 
tion, they  will  take  up  arms  against 
it;  that  they  have  once  made  the  stones 
of  the  street  rise  at  their  command, 
and  that  they  will  make  them  rise 
again,  when  the  time  shall  come,  to  do 
once  more  their  bidding.    And  how 
have  they  kept  their  word?  The  blood- 
red  standard  of  that  fantsstic  vision  of 
blood,  the  H^ntbligue  Sodale  et  Demo- 
^atiqtie,  the  Republic  of  spoliation 
and  destruction,   is  raised  aloft  in 
the  fOeHera  naiianmue,  to  be  planted 
hereafter  upon  the  deadly  barricades 
of  Jane.    And  round  these  open  con- 
spiracies, under  the  sky  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  face  of  men,  see,  there  stand 
«fte  Dngadiers,  snd  superintendents 
^ana  masters  put  over  them  by  the 
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govenunent,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets ;   and  they  listen  and  19- 
pland.    Look,   also,  at  the  forioiis 
frown  of  the  orator  on  the  whed-har- 
row,  in  the  midst  ci  his  yellmg  com- 
panions  of  the  national  worbhoiM. 
How  he  knits  his  brows,  and  rolb 
his  eyes,  with  a  tiger  aspect  I  This 
is  all  ^*  make-believe"  again;  for  he 
thinks  it  necessary  for  an  ^'oaly  tme 
and  pure*'  republican  to  make  a  ter- 
rible frMse,  to  the  alarm  and  tenrw  of 
all  supposed  aristocrats.   RepubUcue 
did  it,  and  were  painted  so  in  foniMr 
days;  and,  to  be  areal  repnblkaD,  he 
must  do  the  same:  and  his  assodatos 
follow  his  example,  and  frown,  sad 
roar,  and  denoonce  like  himself  All 
this  is  playing  a  part.   Butwhenthey 
have  learned  by  heart  the  psrt  that 
they  are  rehearsing  now,  under  yon 
trees,  in  the  transmogrified  peik  of 
Monoeaux,  they  will  play  it  as  their 
own  to  the  life — nay,  to  the  deathl 
If  we  were  to  approach  that  felloir  in 
the  bknue  there,  who  is  lyui|'oafais 
back  on  a  hillock,  reposing  nrom  his 
&tigues  of  doing  nothmg,  ajid  jerking 
lazy  pufOs  of  bine-white  smoke  isto 
the  pure  spring  air  from  the  fihort 
day-pipe  that  almost  seems  tagrow 
out  of  his  mass  of  beard,  we  may  get 
perhaps  to  some   comprehension  of 
the  tenets  of  the  braoe$  owrien  of  the 
aieUen  noHmaux;  for,  alter  all,  al- 
though we  are   gentlemen,  and  he 
weens  himself  our  lord  and  master,  he 
looks  like  a  ban  ht^mme,  and  he  m»y 
condescend  to  expoond  to  us  his  poO' 
ciples  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  &^ 
temity,"  upon  the  best-avowed  com- 
munist, socialist,  and  ultra-repablicaa 
system.    Let  us  ask  him  who  are  the 
people  ?  It  is  we— we  who  have  no^ 
thing,  and  are  not  rascaUy  tbiOTisB 
proprietors— we  are  the  people;  ^ 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  belooga 
tons,  hewBlteUyou.    Ifyottinftna- 
ate  to  him  that,  according  to  the  la^^ 
of  equality,  you  ought  to  have  yo«ff 
own  little  share  of  this  sovereignty! 
he    wiU  reply— No  such  thing- 
you  are  not  of  the  people,  y<>^  ^ 
a  baurffeois^  a  mange-tmitf  an  ooa^ 
pareuTy  a  riche^  a  foMtmt  (what  m 
he  doing?)   an  arittocnUe:  thislast 
word  is  the  climax  of  the  terms  pi 
objurgation.     Endeavour  to  f^f^ 
to  him,  or  to  convey  by  hiuendo,  tnaj 
*^  aristocrats,"  in  all  languages,  mean 
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tlioM  niio  prete&d  alone  md  exdv- 
liTelxto  the  ezeidseof  the  BOToreigiity 
of  a  eoimlry,  he  wiU  soowl  upon  yott 
with  contempt,  and,  without  aeigmng 
to  analyse  yoor  definition,  will  again 
dedare  that  yon  lie  if  yon  pretend  to 
he  of  the  people,  which  is  sovereign, 
and  not  jon. 

The  pictnre  is  a  Ikndfhl,  and  not  aa 
vnpictuesqne  one.  There  is  a  wild- 
ness  about  the  bearded  haggard  Ikces, 
and  the  disconsolate  looks;  there  is 
odonr  enough  in  the  blue  bknues^  the 
fed  crayats,  the  blood-red  scarfii  of 
the  brigadiers,  and  the  nnifbrms  of 
the  young  men  of  the  schools,  who 
superintend :  the  background  of  the 
M  trees,  with  the  log-huts  peepfaig 
out  from  among  them,  is  well  dis- 
posed. The  greensward  is  below-* 
the  dear  blue  spring  sky  above. 
There  is  brightness  enough  about  the 
picture;  but  daric  and  gloomy  are 
the  passions  smouldering  within  the 
hearts  of  those  men — pasdons  that 
find  Tent  now  in  short  hasty  ebulli- 
tions, like  pnffii  of  steam  let  off  from 
a  safe^-ralye,  in  their  political  deda* 
mations,  but  that  shortly  will  burst 
out  in  terrific  explodon,  and  cover 
Paris  with  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Let  us  open  the  Sketch-book  once 
more,  at  a  picture  again  representing 
one  of  these  same  tUeHen  natumaux^ 
after  a  duinge  in  the  government  of 
tibe  country.  The  National  Assembly 
has  met.  Several  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced and  ftr-seeing  members  of 
that  conftased  body  have  seen  the 
misery  of  this  filthy  sore  upon  the 
body  of  the  commonwealth;  they 
have  probed  the  ulcering  wound: 
they  have  foreseen,  like  go<^  political 
doctors,  that  gangrene  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  whole  sodal  state  of 
France,  and  death,  to  all  its  last 
chances  of  life  in  prosperity,  must 
result  from  sudi  a  state  of  things. 
They  have  denounced  the  whole  cor- 
rupted system  with  energy.  The 
government  has  confessed  the  misery 
and  the  danger  of  the  national  work- 
shops, as  they  were  constituted:  it 
has  promised  that  they  shall  be  en- 
tirely reorffanised,  that  the  tares  of 
evil  men  shall  be  sundered  from  the 
wheat  of  good  and  honest,  but  suffer- 
ing workmen;  that  some  shall  be 
draughted  off,  that  the  works  shall 


be  made  useAil  and  productive,  that 
the  superintendents  shall  be  replaced ; 
the  chiefi^  suspected  of  encouraging 
sedition  and  insurrectionary  tenden- 
des,  removed;  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  fhnds  rectified* 
Mudi  has  been  promised :  and^  until 
the  needy  workmen  can  be  removed 
into  the  provinces,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  raihx>ads  and  canals,  and 
other  great  public  works,  or,  where 
it  is  possible,  upon  labours  congenial 
to  their  education,  the  Assembly  has 
consented  to  dose  its  eyes,  and  hope 
that  the  dangerous  aiebers  naUommx 
are  gradnaUy  acquiring  a  healthier 
and  more  prosperous  aspect. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  sketch  of 
the  woi^shops  in  their  reorganised 
state.  We  seek  it  out  with  more 
cheerfhl  hopes;  and,  in  order  to 
diange  tiie  badcground  of  our  picture, 
let  us  look  in  the  dhnection  of  the 
eastern  outskhrts  of  Paris,  and  inves- 
tigate the  scene  presented  by  the 
national  workdiops  upon  thOr  little 
plain  of  St  Maur.  Before  we  arrive 
there,  however,  we  shall  iUl  upon 
another  sketch,  which  is  not  without 
its  characteristic  traits,  as  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  revolutionising  Paris. 
Those  masses  of  towers  that  rise 
from  the  midst  of  walls  suirounded 
by  moats,  not  hr  firom  the  roadside, 
and  are  flanked  and  backed  by  the 
low  trees  of  thick  woods  at  a  littie 
distance,  bdong  to  the  fortress  of 
Yincennes.  Within  these  towers, 
connected  with  many  a  dai^  page  of 
French  history,  are  confined  those 
frantic  and  disappointed  demagogues, 
who  on  the  16th  of  May  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  Assembly,  consti- 
tuted by  universal  sufihige  as  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country,  and 
to  sub^tute  their  own  regime  of 
tyranny  and  terror  in  its  place.  There 
sit  the  moody  fiarb^,  whose  ideas 
of  republicanism  go  no  ftarther  than 
constant  subversion  of  **what  is;" 
and  the  cold-blooded  and  cunning, 
but  ferocious  Blanqni,  that  strange 
mixture  in  character,  as  well  as  m 
physiognomy,  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf; 
there  mourns  Albert,  so  lately  one  of 
the  autocratic  rulers  of  the  countiy — 
the  workman  who,  not  content  with 
his  temporary  power,  helped  to  plot 
its  return  under  bloody  auspices. 
There  are  many  others  of  thosefurious 
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dtnhivpttbliiMiM,    who  dreavfed  9t  tmikk0^^m(WBIiTiiim^m^^' 

f<»iMidiig  a  goTemment  ii|»Mi  ^iliager  bodj  ol4iM«|Mi<^  tb&  iteft  -onii^  Q{i 

and  supporting  it  Vjrtltt  gniilotine.  under  aK|D&;t)ier0  tgratkej.  are  ^dn» 

l^K)(3e  towera,  is  faet,  eontai*  the.  posing  upon  the  gnss,.  or  j^jfing- 

l€ader»  iipea  whoM  a  fonoos  partj  aMQg   theseelres.       At   istervab; 

comlts,  t8  tiM  mMter-spirlta  wW>  are  oMoea  «f^  tb»  ^hite  onok^  «f  a  ike, 

toteaditeiktopower.    Thehr  libenr-  at  wWk  the  midrdaf  seal  of  ther 

tion  from  oonfhieiiient  m  the  dream  of  soldiers  is  being  cooked,  jfron  avong 

the   partyr    is    every  6maUe  with  thetrete;  UMb  Ibiyr^giw  (Ur fresco 

which  the  streeti  af  Paria  has  heen  kitdwiiB  are  gfimmmag,  aad  cnxk' 

iteoBt  iailj,  or  rather  nightly,  aai-  liag,  and  MMldag  haa^  ia  att  diice- 

dMKted,   the   err  baa  been,    ''Vw€  ttona.  The  ja«aty  wwwiftVr w,  in  their 


Bmrb&r  ia  the  feaifiii  kMrteetioa  short  Uipe  pettitfoata^  tfieir  ti^  red 

mi  thfi  ciyil  confiicta  of  June,  the  jaehet  beddieedt  «i^  *Mr  MtttehootSi 

nttne   of  Barbiia  waa  the   raQyiag^  with  haM,  boMinlr  tricrtareoefcidea, 

cry.     Long  before  that  ptried   of  stuck  jamityy  oa  ^er  iiiea  ef  their 

terrificmewwy,  the gevenmieBt knew  heads^  arc  sertSng'  oefe  wiie  to  red* 

fkat  plots  were  oonstaatly  being  laid  epaidetted  and  ved-breatiicd  soldiers 

fhr  the  sorpnia  of  tiio  tetresBy  u>d  WMler  tiw  gfeen  branches,  frwa  their 

theliberalioQofthepriaaQera.  When,  UUW  pnnfied    barrele;  and  boothr 

led  on  by  the  chiefii  of  the  idtraehsba,  these  are-iit  evtry  dh-ectiea,  with  caa- 

a  hand  of  so-calM  tmmriert  waitoi  ^aas  coverings^  ^assisg  oM  fromilN 

upon  the  aihuster  of  the  interioTf  te>  lew  forest,  whiera  there  sve  wiae  sud 

ndoKm  hlaa  that  an  iuumjico  aieBUtei  aider  Teadecsv  sfeai  wheie  BMssges 

fraternity  bamimt  was  to  be  heU  ia  «ad  other  savowy*  daiatte  «  hei&g 

the  Ibcest  of  Vincewiis  os  a  certafai  foed  by  Mttle  hmad-stover  nfm  tbe 

^y-^hey  were  met  by  the  reply  of  groinid.    Yendera  of  paaipUels  tad 

the  miadater,  that  no  daiy  conld  be  news<Mpeys»  aM  lor  one  aoo,  sie  ther» 

better  cfaoseni  iiiasnnich  sa  he  had  alse  fa  herds,  to  teaipt  tiie  jw^t 

appcittted  that  very  day  for  a  grand  soMiera  to  bi^  their  nlttaHrepublicsD 

roriew,  en  the  same  spot,  of  all  the  litcnnry  wares ;  aad  then  bb^  he  s 

tieopa  of  Farisy  who  woald  thas  have  deeper  purpose  than  mere  specnlat«^ 

an  opportunity  of  fratenusiag  with  iatfaemovediettlsof  some  of  the  herd. 

their  ''brethrea  of  the  woi^i^n^."  Petty  sRvehants  there  arealso  aoviiig 

The    monster  banquet  waB,  oonse-  idDontyWithevesymiagiaahieirtideof 

quently,  never  held^-Hir  rather  it  waa  petty  ncrchaadise;  ragged  men  with 

held  is  the  streets  of  Fare;  and  the  cnudnd    veiees^   old    woBMif  iad 

people  baaqnetted  190m  carnage,  and  <^Mre»  of  both  staes^  *re  aaoo^ 

bloody  and  the  still  qmyenag  limba  of  fliese  specnlatom  span  the  lesaty 

the   nnhcfpy  Gardes.  Mobiies.    Bat  posee  of  the  ndlitey.    Ths  soene  is 

thatdread  boarianot  yet  came,  at  gwf  aaA  diveraifM^  but  it  is  Mf 

the  ttne  <te  sketch  is  taken.    Aware  conftised ;  and  ahover  stt,  when  its 

of  the  designs  of  the  conspcraton,  the  ooaifaiient  parts,  awl  their  rarioas 

gOTemment  has  seat  reinforeemeate  details  be  censidsre^  It  telb  i  ^ 

toproteetthe  fortreBS  of  Yiacennes.  tale  of  a  city  ckw  1^,  giTcanptosu 

The  whole  forest  around  is  now  a  fteadhcrics  of  oppQiltk>n»  hatred,  s«- 

oas^p.    In  tho  midst  kwma  the  don-  pidoni,   miBtrast,  aad    active  cob- 

jon^  with  its  towers  and  walls,  a  da*  afiracy,                                         - 

sad  gloomy  prison  honse :  the  camion  Pass  we  oa,  then,  to  thepi6t«* 

IS  oa  tiie  battlemeats;  the gairisoa iff  the reargaaised  ailinari  woriDihep0» 

oadnty,  as  if  the  fortress  were  at  that  —of  the  leaigaiAatioa  of  which  fl^ 


OS  (nny,  as  it  tne  tortress  were  at  that  —of  the  leafaaiahatioa  of  wnae  ^ 
moment  in  a  state  of  riege;  and,  strik-  nwdi  boart  has  been  made  ^  ■««!»' 
ingly    coatrasting    with   tiiis  stem    bera  ef  toe  aovemment  r  we  ceaie  to 


^noe  is  beteagnered  with  troops.  Bnt  lag; 

tf  yen  kwk  among  the  trees,  yea  Witt  Tfaeseeneis  dcveidcf  iW**?^ 

sajtoe  teats  gleaming  forth  from  taresqns  aeeeaK>iiai  of  the  PJ** 

^tttto^B  the  geeea.    Pickets  an  scat-  Maaceaaz.   lfciepcamntaoiiB^^l>*^ 


tert,  oKdlrf  ,  epen  qpicies;  tluA  sor 

fiolflBtlj  offeod  tlie  eye  in  the  eoTBrons 

</Buis.    Ib  the  distanee  sre  avbarb 

hmam^  and  acafibldiiigs  of  imfimBhed 

k^^Bgs^  voA  hnps  of  atom,  and 

■omda  of  earth,—- all  is  drj,  haish, 

baioB,    desolate ;  it  ia  glaring  and 

paafM   to  the  aeiMe  in    the  bright 

smligkft ;  it  is  dreary,  nmddy,  mora 

4tQiata  and  oflensive  still  in  the  time 

of  rajmu     Tbe  san,  howeTet,  is  bright 

|iii  hot  eaoii^  noir,  "wteD  the  sketch 

tt  taionaY  aboot  the  midfle  of  Jane. 

^  brains  of  the  tfaoossiid  and  aiae 

^Orkaooi,  wlie  have  beea  oolleeied  in 

'm  aaiddte  apaee  of  the  pietore,  aie 

^fobablj  beneath  that  hoi 

and  tementing   to  desperate 

What  a  paadenomaan  is 

by  this   desohUe    little 

piaiB,  eeeapied   by  the  reorganised 

watimwl  woitami    If  theyhaTobeai 

nongauRd,  it  is  only  to  wone  con* 

teoL  They  are  more  lecUessy  more 

laiy,  move  noisy,  more  insubordinate 

ttan  ever.  Hiobs  alone  are  qniet  who 

lie  amriag  on  their  hoiks  in  the  sank- 

aUae;  bat  they  TfiU  wake  ere  loag^ 

and  toscdva  and  Uoodywork,  I  trow. 

Yoader  la  a  graap  employed,  as  if  the 

wsttkxe  of  tha  natk>a  depended  upon 

it,  m  the  interesting  aad  instructlTe 

gameof  tomiew,  or  of  throwing  loas 

at  a  oorfc ;  all  thek  energies  and  their 

SBtiiity,  rnigaged  to  earn  their  pay, 

aie  ocd^ied  in  this  work.    Tbey  are 

■osy  aad  thoi^gfatless,  however ;  bat 

wait!  their  awniment  is  birt  for  the 

anmeat,  aad  bloody  thoaghts  will  be 

avaksnad  in  them  belbre  kmg,  nader 

tikspemkioas  iaflneace  of  timse  who 

an  aUowed  to  wander  among  them, 

saAbatilpoboftintlieirears.   Look! 

thcrs  am  jovial  fellows  reeling  about 

VKiflr  the  iaflnenoe  of  strong  drink, — 

they  hate  already  thrown  away  all 

dhgaiflo— they  cry '^FnwBsr^/  Vwe 

kM^mM^Me  Dmoenaigue  et  Soeiaiel 

Abtu^io^  UmmdeV'    They  at  least 

flhow  that  they  are  ripe  ibr  revolt. 

Sime  hraadish  their  spMfes  in  their 

haads  —  ftyr  here  again  is  the  saam 

pntenee  of  work,  and  of  wheeling 

oath  ihnn  one  heap  to  another— and 

Aoat  the    liarsaObise  in  hideoaa 

choras,  or  the  ^^Mourirpaurlapairkf^ 

lad  aaoB  ti^  change  their  song  to  the 

Ca  Ira  of  iniM  memoiy ;  for  the 

other  repiddicaa  ditties  are  not  ad- 

~  eaong^  for  the  bold  woiild*ba 
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heroes  oftiie ''Red  Bepnblic."  Here 
is  oae  sqaatting  aader  a  bare  hilioeic 
of  earth,  and  piping  all  alene,  be 
mclattGholy  toae,  npon  a  clarionet; 
bat  his  masieal  efforts  are  as  miser^ 
ably  oat  of  time  and  tnae,  as  are  his 
seeming  baoohcs  mider  the  clream^^ 
staaces*  Another  has  got  apon  & 
monnd,  and  is  fiddhng  to  a  set  of 
feUows  who  are  dancing  the  horrid 
CannagDole,  with  gestares  and  faces 
that  need  only  the  pikes,  with  trmdc* 
less  heads  ea  them,  of  the  old  revo* 
Intaon,  to  make  the  scene  completer 
Bnt  the  aeene  wiU  be  cmn^eied  aoon  ; 
bayonets  shall  bear  heads  upon  tbeur 
pomts,  and  die  Carmagnole  shall 
be  danced  behind  barricades  aroand 
mntihited  bodies.  ^  Vwent  ks  Ate^ 
Uer$  N^iemamxl"  Look  at  that  group 
who  are  towerinr  daddy  among  raeaa-^ 
selves,  aad  hold  on  to  each  othera^ 
bkmsea  in  the  energy  of  their  suppressed 
and  whispered  eonverse.  S<^  1  thera 
is  another  there  npon  the  plain,  and 
there  agidn  another  saeh  a  crowd. 
They  k>ok  Mke  ooBspiratocs, — aad  in 
troth  conspirators  they  are,  eommnni* 
eating  to  each  other  the  plans  for  the 
tq^wQaehing  iasnrrection.  And  this 
passes  in  open  day,  and  we  may  be 
there  to  witness  and  even  to  hear ; 
and  the  whole  city  shakes  its  head, 
aad  in  vagne  apprehension  expects 
the  crisis  that  is  about  to  come.  And 
yet  it  wHl  be  said  by  ndnisters,  aad 
ministerial  agents,  that  the  national 
woriLshops  are  reorganised, — ^yes,  re- 
organised to  bloo&Md  and  revolt  1 
And  no  means  will  be  taken  by  the 
government  to  ccmtrol  or  suppress — it 
wfll  not  even  attempt  to  stem — the 
torrent  it  has  wilfdlly  daauaed  ap  in 
these  organised  dabs  of  sedition. 
None  now  even  deign  to  make  a  show 
of  woriung,  or,  if  the  overseers  come 
1^  and  shake  their  heads,  they  take 
up  theiir  ^Nides,  and  d^gmg  op  a  little 
earth,  fUag  it,  langhing  in  confident 
iupnaity,  npon  the  back  of  the  super* 
intendent  as  he  turns  away.  In  the 
hands  of  such  bmu  as  these,  the  pick« 
aaea  and  spades  have  the  air  of  the 
weapona  of  a  murderous  crew;  and 
how  BOOQ  will  tbey  not  be  used  to  aid 
them  to  purposes  of  murder  1  And 
this  scene  of  ooatoion,  aad  reddesa 
effirontery,  is  sketched  finem  the  life  at 
one  of  the  natiooal  workshops  hi  theur 
norgmiMd  state.     Bright  it  is  not, 
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but  it  mlgbt  shame  one  of  Callot's 
most  wild  and  tnibnlent  pictnree,  such 
as  he  alone  has  shown  how  to  etch. 

Connected  with  anch  scenes  as 
these,  in  as  fiur  as  they  tended  to  pro* 
ddce  the  last  stirring  sketches  with 
which  the  Parisian  Sketch-book  was 
filled  in  the  month  of  June,  are 
others,  which  can  only  be  fleetinglj 
tomed  oyer.  There  is  the  laige 
dindly  lighted  dub-room,  with  its 
dark  tribune,  its  president  and  secre- 
taries and  aocolytes,  dressed  in  blue 
amocks,  with  blood-red  scarfs  and 
cravats — ^its  fieiy  orators  denouncing 
the  bcmr^eois  to  the  hatred  of  the 
working  dasses,  and  instilling  diyi- 
^on,  rancour,  battle  to  the  death  be- 
tween dasses,  with  Tiolent  gesture 
and  frowning  brow ;  and  its  benches 
and  galleries  filled  with  a  fermenting 
crowd,  that  yeUs  and  clamours,  and 
applauds  the  sentiment  of  "hatred 
ana  death  "  to  the  bourgeois.  It  is  no 
uninteresting,  although  a  heart-weair- 
ing  ehkaro-otcuro  scene,  with  its 
strong  lights  and  dark  shades — albeit, 
in  its  moral  as  well  as  its  material 
aspect,  the  lights  are  few,  the  shades 
many,  and  dark  to  utter  bladuiess. 
Connected  with  the  same  suite  of 
subjects,  also,  is  the  nature  of  the 
small  room  in  the  crooked  streets  of 
the  Citd^  or  the  suburb,  with  a  table 
spread  with  papers,  around  which  sit 
bearded  full-faced  men,  discussing 
sternly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  scanty 
lamphght  that  illumines  those  hag- 
gard phyBiognomies ;  it  is  the  room  of 
the  conspurators  of  the  "Red  Be- 
public,"  or  of  the  rerolutionary  agents 
to  be  despatched  throughout  the 
conntiy,  and  into  other  lands,  to  pro- 
pagandise the  doctrine  of  destruction 
to  all  that  is.  But  this  scene  must 
surely  be  a  fancy  sketch.  Connected, 
also,  is  that  black  sketch  of  a  cellar, 
in  which  are  concealed  arms,  guns, 
pistols,  lead,  cartridges,  barrels  of 
powder,  that  have  evidently  rfallen 
into  the  bands  of  subversive  anarchist 
conspirators,  by  means  of  the  con- 
nivance, treachery,  or  at  least  culpable 
negligence  of  those  placed  In  power 
by  the  sovereign  Assembly,  and  that 
have  been  conveyed  thither  hidden  in 
wood,  in  bales,  in  sacks,  amidst  pro- 
visions. Connected,  also,  are  many 
other  gloomy  Vignettes.  The  scrib- 
bler in  the  small  room,  writing  with 


a  sneef  of  bitterness  iqponhislip,  and 
the  stamp  of  oyerfloiving  bile  on  his 

Sale  face,  writing  with  the  red  eap  of 
bcnrty  on  his  bead,  aa  if  to  inopire  his 
brains  with  visions  of  all  the  norrors 
of  a  past  revolntion,   glancing  now 
and  then,  for  a  hint,  at  the  pOTtraits 
of  Mwat   and   Bobespiene,  which 
decorate  his  room,  aad  grasping,  now 
and  then,  the  pistols  on  the  tMt  by 
his  side,  as  if  to  instil  the  smell  of 
powder  and  the  breath  of  murder  into 
the  veiy  lines  he  writes ; — and  again, 
the  printing  press  worked  by  the  light 
of  the  dying  candle ;— and  again,  in  the 
hazy  morning,  the  figore  of  the  news- 
paper vender,  swaggering  down  the 
boulevard,  and  skr^ching  out,  with 
hoarse  voice,  the  "  Tme  Bq)nbllc,*' 
or  the  "  People's  Friend ; "  and  of  the 
deluded  workman,  who  leana,  after 
his  morning  dram,  against  a  pest,  and 
sucks  hi  the  reyolationaiy  poison  of 
those  prints,  more  deadly  and  damn- 
ing to  his  mind,  and  more  fatal  to  his 
future  existence,  than  the  dram  is 
ddeteriousto  his  health,  and  petni- 
dous  to  his  fixture  life ;  and  prepares 
his  mind  for  the  bayonet  and  the  gnn- 
bvrd,  by  which  he  means  to  destroy 
all  those  detested,  and,  his  paper  tells 
him,   detestable    beings,   who  have 
toiled  to  possess  any  wealth,  while  he 
possesses  nothing; — and  again,  by 
m'ght,  the  meeting  of  the  man  m 
power   and    Uie    discontented  con- 
spirator, hi  the  well-appointed  apart- 
ment, where  a  hideous  deed  of  treach- 
ery is  to  be  plotted ;  or  of  the  waver- 
ing workman— who  ffears  he  is  about 
to  plunge  into  greater  misery,  w^ 
yet  hopes  the  realisation  of  the  fuse 
promises   made  him — standing,  t^ 
uncertiun,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempting  instigator  to  rebeUion  under 
the  gas  lamp  at  the  obscure  street  cor- 
ner on  a  dxizalmg  niffht.    All  these 
are  sketches  connectea  with  the  pwt 
ones  of  the  national  workshops,  an<» 
with  those  to  come ;  they  lead  on  to 
the  last  in  the  dark  series,  irresistiWy, 
inevitably :  but  as  most  of  them  mo** 
necessarily  be  fieincy  sketches,  *o^ 
not  "taken  from  the  life,"  let  them 
be  turned  over  hurriedly  with  but  a 
glance. 

And  those  that  foUow— what  aeon- 
fused  mass  of  startling  subjects  vm 
oflTer  I  See  here  I  the  baJids  of  umtw 
men  assembling  by  nlghe,  a^d  n>arc« 
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ing  silently  through  the  sleeping 
streets ;  then  shoating  and  tossing  np 
their  arms  in  open  defiance ;  then  the 
rising  barricaaes,  ail  bristling  with 
bayonets;  then  the  national  gaards 
and  troops  pouring  through  the 
streets ;  the  smoke  of  the  firing ;  the 
mass  of  uniforms  mounting  the  barri- 
cades ;  the  tottering  falling  men ;  the 
confhsion;  the  bodies  strewn  hither 
and  thither^  of  wounded  and  dei^ ; 
the  struggle,  hand  to  hand  upon  the 
barricades,  of  the  bhuie  with  the  uni- 
form of  the  national  guard,— fury  and 
hatred  between  fellow  eountiymen 
in  each  face ;  the  cavalry  dashing 
down  the  boulevards;  the  cannon 
rapidly  dragged  along ;  the  tottering 
houses  battered  down ;  and  then  the 
biers  slowly  borne  upon  sad  men^s 
shoulders,  supporting  the  dying  or  the 
dead;  the  carts  filled  with  corpses;  the 
wounded,  upon  straw  littered  down 
on  the  pavement,  attended  by  the 
doctor  in  his  common  black  attire, 
contrasting  with  the  pure  white  cap 
and  pinners  of  the  sour  de  chariU; 
the  uniforms*  now  smeared  with  blood 
and  blackened  by  smoke,  mingling 
with  the  long  dark  dress  and  ffdling 
white  collar  of  the  administering  priest. 
See  I  now  a«dn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage  and  uproar  and  smoke,  the 
young  soldier  of  the  day,  the  Gard^ 
MobUe^  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
comrades,  and  waving  in  his  hand  the 
banner  which  he  has  wrested  with  va- 
lour from  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
on  the  barricade ;  and  women,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  terror  anddismay,fling 
down  flowers  from  the  windows  upon 
the  heads  of  these  young  defenders 
of  their  coontiy — the  perfume  of  the 
flower  mingling  with  thescent  of  stifling 
powder- smoke  and  the  rank  taint  of 
blood.  See  again  1  there  is  a  cessation 
of  the  combat  for  a  time  ;  the  weary 
national  guards  are  returning  from  the 
place  of  action.  What  a  picture  does 
the  viita  of  the  boulevards  present  I 
Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
others  passing  by,  stop  them  to  fall 
upon  the  neck  of  a  familiar  face,  and 
embrace  it  in  grateful  thanldiilness 
that  even  a  scarcely  known  acquain- 
tance is  saved  from  the  frightful  car- 
nage that  has  taken  place ;  and  men 
ask  for  their  friends,  and  heads  are 
shaken ;  some  have  fallen,  others  re- 
turn not ;  and  in  aU  the  whidows  end 
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the  doors  are  agonised  female  faces ; 
and  women  rush  out  to  scream  for 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  and 
follow  those  who  they  think  can  tell 
them  of  their  fate  in  frantic  entreaty 
along  the  pavement ;  and  others  sit 
more  calmly  at  doorways,  and  watch, 
picking  lint,  in  sad  apprehension  for 
the  fiiture,  and  silently  moistening, 
with  their  tears  of  agonising  uncer- 
tainty, that  work  which  but  too  soon 
may  be  moistened  with  blood.  How 
dark,  and  yet  how  stirring,  how  ex- 
eituig,  and  yet  how  heart-rending,  are 
these  scenes  1  Then  comes  a  sketch 
of  a  subject  that  may  hereafter  be 
used  for  many  a  historical  picture. 
See  1  that  fine  old  prelate,  with  his 
honest  and  firm  face,  and  his  white 
haur contrasting  with  his  dark  brow: 
he  is  borne  along,  first  in  the  arms  of 
confused  and  mingled  men,  insurgents 
and  defenders  of  order  mixing  in  one 
common  cause ;  then,  upon  a  hastily 
constructed  litter.  He  lies  in  his  epis- 
copal robes:  his  face  is  mild  and 
calm,  although  be  snfiers  pain  ;  his 
words  are  words  of  Christian  forgive- 
ness and  heavenly  hope,  although  he 
has  been  treacherously  assassinated 
with  the  words  of  peace  and  Christian 
charity  in  his  venerable  month ;  and 
tears  stream  from  the  eyes  of  armed 
men,  and  trickle  down  their  beards ; 
and  ftilows  with  fierce  faces  and 
gloomy  brows  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand, 
that  now  grows  colder  and  colder  as 
he  is  borne,  a  victim  and  a  martyr, 
over  the  barricades  of  death,  and  sobs 
of  remorse  and  grief  are  heard  among 
the  infernal  and  battle- stained  masses 
that  line  his  path.  Is  there  then  stUI 
ft  fleeling  of  noble  generosity  among 
the  savages  who  form  the  great  herd 
of  the  city  which  boasts  itself  to  be 
the  most  civilised  in  the  world, — as  if 
civilisation  were  indeed  at  so  low  an 
ebb  of  retrograde  tide  ?  So  there  is  still 
a  sentiment  of  religion  among  the  mass 
of  France  ?  Or  is  this  but  the  thea- 
trical display  of  men  who  live  only  in 
theatrical  emotions,  and  will  act  a  part 
before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  actors, 
even  if  it  be  to  the  death  ?  It  might 
almost  be  supposed  so~-  for  now  the 
dying  prelate  is  carried  by,  and  gone — 
the  moment  for  the  display  of  emotions 
is  past :  it  is  gone  with  that  form.  See ! 
they  are  again  with  the  mnsket  on  theur 
shoulder— the  knife  in  the  hand  of 
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women  and  children  1  The  scene  is 
again,  once  more,  one  of  smoke  and 
carnage,  and  yells  of  execration  and 
blood. 

And  now  again  come  other  scenes 
of  men  scouring  along  the  ontskirt 
plains  of  Paris.  The  insurgents  are 
vanquished :  the  people  of  the  Red  Be- 
public  fly,  and  leave  traces  of  the 
colour  of  their  appalling  banner  in 
trails  of  blood ;  and  there  are  pictures 
of  soldiers  and  national  guards  running 
to  the  chase,  and  shooting  down  the 
hunted  men  like  rabbits  in  an  affrighted 
waiTcn.  —  God  have  mercy  on  them 
all! 

We  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Sketch-book.  It  is  over  I  The  cannon 
no  longer  fills  the  streets  with  the 
smoke  of  the  battle-field.  Buined 
houses  compose  a  scene  of  hideous  de* 
solation  in  all  the  further  eastern  and 
northern  streets  of  Fans.  Affrighted 
inhabitants  begin  to  crawl  out  of  their 
houses.  Windows  are  reopened. 
There  is  the  air  of  relief  irom  terror 
npott  many  a  face — and  yet  how  sad  an 
air  of  grief  and  consternation  pervades 
every  scene  in  the  vast  city.  The 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  hotly  over 
the  capital :  there  is  a  flood  of  light 
and  heavenly  love  and  brightness 
poured  down  upon  the  streets ;  but  it 
only  calls  up  still  more  reekingly  to 
heaven  the  vapour  of  the  blood,  that 
goes  up  like  an  accusing  spirit.  How 
sadly,  too,  the  bright  summer  air,  and 
its  broad  cheering  fights  upon  the  white 
houses  and  the  gilded  balconies,  con- 
trast with  the  pale  forms  of  the  wearied 
and  woun  ded  men  who  crawl  about,  and 
with  the  weeping  women  who  sit  be- 
neath the  porchways,  and  with  the 
coffins  incessantly  borne  along — not 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  but  twenty  or 
thirty  each  hour — ^and  with  the  crape 
upon  the  arms  of  the  men  in  nniform, 
or  up  >a  the  hats,  and  with  the  con- 
vulsed faces  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
who  lie  upon  their  beds  of  down  in  the 
richly  furnished  apartment,  or  on  the 
pallets  of  the  hospital,  as  they  shine 
into  the  windows  of  the  wounded  and 
dying.  Bright  as  is  the  day  of  June, 
never  was  sadder  scene  witnessed  in 
any  capital :  civil  war  has  never  r^ged 
more  furiously  within  a  city's  walls 
since  men  conglomerated  together  in 
cities  for  mutual  advantage  and  pn>«> 
tection.  How  many  hearts  nave  ached  I 


how  many  tears  have  been  shed  I  how 
many  wives  are  widows !  how  many 
children  fatherless!  how  many  affi- 
anced gu-ls,  with  fondly  beating  hearts, 
will  see  the  face  of  him  they  love  la 
life  no  more  I  Oh,  splendid  sun  of 
June !  what  a  mockery  thou  seemest 
to  be  in  these  pictures  of  this  dark 
Parisian  scrap-book ! 

But  the  sun  is  shining  still,  and  the 
little  birds  are  twittering  merrily  upon 
the  house-tops,  and  the  caged  canaries 
chirp  at  windows,  and  perchance 
there  is  the  merry  laugh  of  children. 
All  these  things  heed  not  the  terror 
and  desolation  of  the  city.  It  is 
shining  still — into  huge  churches  also, 
where  thick  masses  of  straw  are 
littered  down,  and  the  wounded  lie  in 
hundreds  to  overflowing — into  courts, 
where  again  is  scattered  straw,  and 
again  groan  wounded  and  djiog— 
upon  street-side  pavements,  where 
again  are  strewn  these  sad  beds  of  the 
victims  of  civil  contention,  excited  \>j 
the  most  frantic  of  delusions— and 
through  narrow  windows,  into  prison 
vaults  and  palace  cellars,  where  are 
crowded  together  masses  of  prisoners, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  regret  not  the 
part  they  have  played  in  the  scenes 
of  blood,  and  sit  gloomily  upon  the 
damp  stone,  brooding  over  schemes  of 
vengeance  upon  the  detested  bouT' 
geois^  should  they  escape,  and  the  Bed 
Bepublic  ever  be  triumphant!  It  is 
shining  still;  and  every  where  it 
shines,  it  smiles  upon  misery:  it  seems 
to  mock  the  doomed  unhappy  city* 

But  there  are  still  sturring,  striUngi 
unaccustomed  scenes  limned  in  tiie 
Parisian  Sketch-book.  Paris  htf  been 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the 
military  autO(»«t>  into  whose  handa 
the  salvation  of  the  capital  and  the 
countiy  from  utter  anarchy  has  been 
given.  The  scenes  of  mardiiog  o^^^ 
and  torrents  of  bayonets  coming  down 
the  broad  boulevards,  and  sentinels  at 
street  comers,  and  patrols,  and  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  and  galloping  dra- 
goons, and  of  drums  beaten  from 
daybreak  until  late  into  the  night, 
are  nothing  new  to  Paris:  such  scenes 
have  been  traced  upon  its  Sketch- 
book again  and  again,  for  the  W 
four  disastrous  months.  But  Fans 
has  gone  further  now.  See !  in  these 
sketches  it  represents  one  vast  camp. 
All  along  the  bioad  vast  vista  of  the 
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bonterards  are  whole  regiments  bivon* 
ackmg :  the  horses  of  Uie  cavalrj  are 
3tabM  upon  straw  along  the  pave- 
ments,   or    around    the    trlnmphal 
arches;    arms  are  piled  together  at 
street  comers :  some  sleep  npon  the 
straw,  while  others  watch  as  if  in 
battle  array.     The   shops  are  still 
shnt,  although  pale  faces  look  from 
wffldowB ;  and  the  grateful  inhabitants 
ihower  blessings  npon  those  who  have 
sa?ed  the  terrified  people  from  the 
borrors  of  the  Red  Republic,  the  pillage, 
iod  the  guillotine ;  and  ladies  bring 
oat  food  and  wine  from  the  houses ; 
and  none  think  that  thej  can  find 
words  enough  to  express  their  grati- 
tude, and  praise  the  heroism  of  their 
defenders.  Alas  I  those  who  fought  in 
that  evn  desperate  cause  showed  equal 
heroism,  equal   courage,  still   more 
recUees  rage !    What  a  strange  scene 
it  is,  this  scene  sketched  in  the  streets! 
Tbe  doung  scene  of  a  battle-field  of 
unexampled  carnage  amidst  a  peace- 
foi  population — the  soldier  and  the 
tenditriy  nurtured  lady  placed  side  by 
Bide  amidst   the  wounded  and  the 
weuy  I  the  mourning  of  the  bereaved 
family  upon  the  same  spot  with  the 
first  emotion  of  victory  I  Since  the  agi- 
tated and  disturbed  city  of  Paris  has 
existed,  it  has  witnessed  many  wild 
and  strange  scenes  in  its  bloody  and 
toimented  history,  but  none  pc^apa 
mglac^  in  tbor  strange  contrasts 
as  tbne  which  have  have  been  last 
^ted  in  its  Sketch-book.    All  over 
Paris  siuiilar  pictures  may  be  limned, 
hi  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  again 
a  caop,  again  piled  arms  and  cannon, 
sod  litter^  beds  of  straw,  and  cook- 
ing fires,  and  groups  of  men  in  uni- 
form, m  all  the  various  attitudes  of 
the  camp  and  battle-field  ;  andtn  the 
glittering  Champs  Elys^es  are  tents 
and  temporary  stabling,  and  horses, 
and   assembled    troops;    and    be- 
neath the  fine  trees  of  the  garden  of 
tbe  Tuiieries  are  grouped,  in  similar 
fashion,  battalions  of  the   national 
fifovds  of  the  departments,  who  have 
honied  np  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  and 
who  bivouac,  night  as  well  as  day, 
beneath  the  summer  sky,  in  the  once 
fojjd  gardens.    AJl  these  scenes  are 
*^ge  and  most  picturesque,  and 
would  be  even  pleasant  ones,  could 
^  heart  forget  its  terror  and  its 
grief-could  Uie  sight  of  the  uniforms, 


the  muskets,  and  the  bayonets  be 
severed  from  the  sorrow  and  the 
despair,  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime. 
In  all  these  scenes  Paris  has  lost  its 
usual  aspect,  to  become  a  fortress  and 
a  camp.  The  civil  dress  is  rai-ely 
visible -t- the  uniform  is  on  almost 
every  back.  The  carriage  and  the  pub- 
lic vehicle  are  rare  in  these  sketches ; 
the  dashing  ofilcer  on  horseback,  the 
mounted  ordnance,  the  galloping  squad- 
rons, take  their  place.  That  thin  man, 
with  his  slim  military  waist,  his  long 
thin  bronzed  face,  his  thick  mustaches 
and  tufted  beard,  and  his  dark, 
somewhat  heavy,  eyes  gleaming  forth 
firom  beneath  a  calm  but  stern  brow, 
who  is  riding  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
staff,  is  General  Cavaignac,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  hour,  the 
autocrat  into  whose  hands  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France  has  con- 
fided its  destinies.  Although,  when 
he  removes  his  plumed  hat  to  salute 
those  who  receive  him  now  with  en- 
thusiastic acclamations,  he  exhibits  a 
head  partially  bald,  yet  his  general 
air  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  best  years,  in  the  full  active  use 
of  his  lithy  form.  See !  at  the  head 
of  another  mounted  group  is  a  still 
younger  man  of  militaiy  command. 
His  face  is  fuller  and  handsomer ;  and 
his  thick  mustaches  give  him  a  rough 
bold  look,  which  does  not,  howevei*, 
detract  from  his  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. This  is  the  young  General  de 
Lamorid^re,  also  of  African  fame. 
He  is  now  minister  at  war.  There 
are  others,  also,  of  the  heroes  of  Alge- 
ria, who  have  not  fallen  in  the  street 
combat,  in  which  so  many,  who  had 
earned  a  reputation  upon  the  open 
battle-field,  received  death  by  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
In  every  sketch  are  to  be  seen,  as 
prominent  figures,  these  military  rulers 
of  the  destinies  of  France,  which  a 
few  days  have  again  changed  so 
rapidly.  We  cannot  look  upon  their 
striking  portraits  in  these  sketches, 
without  asking  ourselves  how  long 
Caesar  and  Anthony  may  be  content 
to  rule  the  country  hand-in- hand,  or 
how  soon  the  jealousy  of  the  young 
generals  may  not  be  turned  against 
each  other,  and  they  may  not  leave 
the  country  once  more  a  prey  to  the 
dangers  of  a  bloody  faction ;  or  which, 
if  not  more  than  one,  may  not  fall  a 
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Tictim  to  the  treachery  of  a  yan- 
quished  party^B  Tengeance  by  assassi- 
Dation  ?  The  leaves  of  the  book  are 
blank  as  regards  the  future.  No  one 
can  veotore  to  trace  even  the  slighteal 
ontUne  upon  them,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  may  hereaAer  be  filled  up  as 
it  has  been  drawn :  and  yet  that  those 
blank  leaves  most  and  will  be  filled 
with  startling  pictures  once  again,  no 
one  can  doubt.  How  far  wilL  these 
young  generals  supply  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  in  them  ?  together,  or 
sundered  in  opposition  ?  The  hand  of 
fate  is  ready  to  trace  those  sketches ; 
but  never  was  that  hand  more  hidden 
in  the  dark  doud  of  unfathomable 
mystery.  The  blank  leaves  of  the 
album,  in  which  the  observing  and 
self-regnlatiug  man  keeps  a  daily 
journal  of  his  doings  and  his  thoughts^ 
are  always  awful  to  contemplate :  no 
thinking  man  can  look  upon  tfaena 
withont  asking  himself  what  words^ 
for  good  CHT  for  ill,  may  be  recorded  on 
them.  But  how  £u:  more  awfi^  still 
is  the  book  of  fote,  upon  the  leaves  of 
which  are  to  be  sketched  the  stirring 
scenes  of  a  revolutionary  city's  his* 
tory,  so  intimately  connected  with  a 
coantxy*s  destiny  I  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  they  may  be. 

The  last  sketch  in  the  Parisian 
Sketch-book,  as  it  is  now  filled  np — 
now  in  the  middle  of  t^  month  of 
July  (for  others  may  be  painting  even 
as  these  lines  are  traced) — is  the  dark 
monster  hearse  containmg  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  cause  of 
order— the  black-behung  altar  in  that 
Pktce^  which  has  lost  its  name  of 
Concord  and  Peace,  to  take  the  more 
sultableone  of  ''Revolution"— the ca- 
tafalk — the  burning  candelabras — the 
black-capaiisoned  horses  that  drag  the 
fhneral-car— the  black  draperied  co- 
lumns of  the  Madeleine— the  antho- 


ritiea  in  mourning  attire— the  long 
procession — ^the  sprinkled  clouds  of 
burning  incense  from  the  waved  cea- 
sers — and  the  widow^s  tears. 

Such  a  picture  of  mocking  pomp  in 
desolate  sorrow  doses  weU  tiie  loog 
suite  of  sketches  with  which  the 
Parisian  Sketch-book  has  been  filled 
during  the  firai  phase  of  the  Fraoch 
revolution.  The  curtain  has  fallen  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  upon  a  tabkan 
befitting  the  dark  scenes  which  have 
been  so  fearfully  enacted  in  it.  Tiie 
curtain  will  rise  again— again  iviU 
bloody  scenes,  probudy,  be  enacted 
upon  that  troubled  stage  of  histoiy,— 
again  will  harrowing  sketches,  pro- 
bably,, be  drawn  in  the  Parisian 
Sketch-book.  Those  which  we  have 
now  recorded  have  been  selected 
firom  among  thousands^  because  they 
form  a  suite,  as  natural  in  their  conne, 
as  fatally  inevitable^  as  any  suite  of 
pictures  in  which  the  satirising  artist 
painted  the  natural  conrse  of  a  whole 
lif^  From  the  falladoos  proDu^es, 
and  the  foolish  or  culpable  designs, 
that  occasioned  the  estabUshment  of 
those  nurseries  of  discontent,  disorder, 
and  conspiracy,  theaUhers  natumaia, 
— the  steps  through  the  dub-rooBii,the 
rendeavons  of  the  conspirators,  the 
fhrious  journalist's  (^ee,  to  the  sedi- 
tion, the  insurrection,  the  carnage, 
the  dvil  war,  the  murder,  the  terror, 
and  the  mourning  catafalk,  have 
followed  as  they  coidd  not  bat  follow. 
It  is  only  the  first  series,  however, 
that  is  dosed  here.  There  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  but  that  similar  con- 
sequences will  again  follow,  •s""'^ 
causes  still  exist;  and  that  the  red 
banner  of  the  so-called  ^*  social  and 
democratic  republic*'  will  again  wave, 
—and  perhaps  before  long,— a  pro- 
minent object  in  the  scenes  of  the 
Parisian  Sietch'book, 
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Tbebb  18  perhi^  no  body  of  men 
eoofedented  in  her  Majesty's  domi* 
iiions  wlio  are  less  properly  the  sub- 
jects of  enyj  than  the  members  of  the 
preee&t  Cabinet.  A  session,  begun 
under  ciitumstanoes  of  nnexamj^led 
commereud  pressure,  continued  amidst 
insiDTection  abroad  and  turbulence  at 
bome,  and  ending  with  an  Irish  re- 
belikm,  ought  surely  to  have  exhibited 
some  spedmens  of  extraordinary  and 
jttlicioas  legislation.  Sloyenlifiess  in 
hi^  places,  at  no  time  decorous,  is 
most  iDideoent,  dangerous,  and  nnen- 
dorable,  at  a  period  when  the  whole 
wodd  is  drunk  with  the  revolutionary 
elixir.  France,  that  old  irreclaimable 
bacchante,  is  staggering  to  and  firo, 
madly  bellicose,  and  tlu^atening  in- 
cendiarism in  her  cups.  Germany, 
ooce  thought  too  stolid  to  be  roused, 
is  hioraping  for  national  unity,  and  on 
the  fiur  way  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  OTertlm>w  of  the  eqi^brinm  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  Irish  symp- 
toms have  by  no  means  suiprised  ^. 
The  insurrection  there  is  themeyitable 
frnU  of  the  measures  and  policy  against 
which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
hare  entered  our  strong  and  unflinch- 
ing protest.  The  shameful  truckling 
of  the  Whigs  to  O'Connell  and  his 
wandakras  followers ;  the  unconsti- 
tutional fbstering  of  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic Church;  and  the  conciliation 
fjBtem,  which,  while  it  did  gross  in- 
JQstice  to  the  people  of  Enguind  and 
Scotland,  contributed  to  confirm  the 
^t  of  improYidenoe  and  pauperism 
among  the  Irish,  without  in  any  way 
secumg  their  gratitude,— have  re- 
nlted  in  a  rebellion,  imbecile,  mdeed, 
«&d  aUnost  ludicrous  in  its  issue,  but 
not,  on  that  account,  less  afflicting 
^  the  supporters  of  order  and  the 
crown. 

you  LXiy.-^KO*  OOCXCY. 


More  than  once,  too,  we  have  been 
threatened  at  home  by  manifestations 
of  the  insurrectionary  spirit.  In  so 
densely  populated  a  country  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  that  commercial  dis- 
tress and  idackness  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  trying  sorely 
the  patience  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
working  classes.  Such  distress  un- 
doubtedly did  prevail,  towards  the 
close  of  last  year,  in  a  most  alarming 
degree;  and  throughout  the  whole 
spring  there  was  a  vast  want  of  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  completion  of  some  of  the 
great  lines  of  railway,  and  in  others 
the  partial  abandonment  or  suspension 
of  the  works,  caused  by  the  extreme 
tightness  of  the  money  market,  also 
threw  a  great  deal  of  unemployed 
labour  on  the  public;  and  this  evil 
was  increased  by  the  heterogeoieous 
character  of  the  masses.  Irish  inuni- 
grationhas  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  not  only  in  all  the  towns  of  Bri- 
tain, but  ahnost  in  every  village,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  coast,  there 
exists  a  Hibernian  colony;  unre- 
claimed by  civilisation — ^uneducated 
as  the  brutes  that  perish — ^knowing 
nothing  of  religion,  save  as  an  idola- 
trous rorm,  and  professing  rebellion 
as  a  principle.  This  dass  have  always 
formed  a  nucleus  for  disaffection,  and, 
but  for  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
native  labourers  to  fraternise  with 
those  children  of  Esau,  the  results 
might  ere  now  have  been  more  serious 
than  we  altogether  care  to  contem- 
plate. As  it  was,  the  British  dema- 
gogue was  always  sure  of  finding  a 
ready  partisan,  confederate,  and  co- 
adjutor in  the  western  Celt ;  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  Chartist 
leaders  avaued  themselves  to  the  fhU 
of  that  sympathy.    We  shall  pre- 
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sentlj  see  how  far  this  state  of  mat-  actually  did  subsequently  occur,  have 
ters  received  the  attention  of  the  men  been  paraded,  by  the  firee-traders  and 
in  power.  QXtiane  bnllioQists,  as  the  causes  of 
In  this  critical  poBition  We  ^ere  -flie  "whoh  disaster.  It  is  of  ereat 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  govern-  importance  that  the  public  should  on- 
ment  woiid  ha\iQ  vlioHm  Itsdf  Mly  derstand  this  sul^ect  €iestfy ;  and, 
adequate  to  the  crisis — ^that  the  causes  therefore,  Without  repeating  wh^  we 
of  distress,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  have  elaborately  attempted  to  demon- 
turbulence  and  disaffection,  wtndd  be  -strste  before,  let  us  merely  remaii 
pto\ffA  with,  a  firm  and  prudent  hand  (hot  the  tendency  of  free-tnide,  mi,  it 
— ^that  evexy  possible  relief  and  iissis-  fettered  currency  combined,  was  to 
tance  would  be  given  to  the  home  prostrate  the  whole  commercial  world, 
market — and  that,  above  all,  netting  on  the  fast  ^Mxaurence  of  a  bad  season 
should  be  done  which  might  tend,  in  and  a  scarcity  of  food,  by  stimulating 
ihereiiMytest  digree,  to  endanger  the  the  eamttation  ef  ^goU,  and  st  Che 
*        *     ef  ^e«empive.    Tbewelfim  eune  tune  l)!y  withdrawing JtoSHBe- 


'Of  Great  Britain  is  a  teniUe  tnttt  an  eenlative.    la  int^  Sir  Iloliert  nd 

times  Mke  then,  and  the  feaponaibility  senstraetod  hie  eiwiiiMiy^ft,  liurtrlfae 

ofthoeewhohavepfofesaed  themselves  randt,  in  the  eirent  wUcb  we  iMCve 

ready  to  govern,  uid  who,  in  faot,  JiHrtwified,  ooold  te  catonbrted  on  mlA 

have  mther  daimed  the  ^govcnanertt  naatthematieal  oertalHty.  llMna&Bed 

thanfeoeivedit,  isproportieaallygreat.  wealth  of  Britain  ii9«s  i^ndeied  ef  se 

Let  us  then  take  a  candid  and  •avail  in  this  emevgeoey,  forthe 

impartial  neview  ef  the  prooeedia^B  iters  which  fepresentea  It  w«e 


whidi  9uive  characterised  this  seesian  j&ng,  aadnothiagelse wonld  beieoeNed 
of  Parliameni,eKteBdingo^r  a  pedod  in  ^z^^n^fa.    Henoe  apoae  Itaat  teul 
more  fertUe  in  insnneotion  I3ian  any  iproetratien  of  oteiit,  and  oonBeqacBt 
whiditfie  world  has  known.  Letnsex-  4ack  of  enqdoymeat,  vMA  was  jo 
amfaie  how  Lord  Joim  Russell  aodhs  lamentably  fdt  towasde  tiie  doee  of 
'OoUeagnesliaveaequittedtheBiselveS'hi  tiie  year  1S47« 
the  diadhaige  of  their  important  finu>-  SointelerablewaBihepieBBureiiiat, 
tions.  We  shall  be  epanng  neither :of  aftermachdeiayandxepeatedietealB 
praise  nor  blame:  gkd,  faideed,  if  wb  4x>  interfere,  the  Whig  mfadeten  awe 
can  find  an  opportunity  of  being  lavidi  compelled  to  bestir  themselves,  and  te 
of  the  fDfmer,  or,  in  case  of  neglect,  suspend  the  operation^f  tiie  Bankiag 
•of  stumbling  upon  an  honest  es»snse.  Act,  in  order  to  aave  the  oooatiyitoiB 
Our  readers  cannot  have  foigotten  actual  convtdiion.    Partiament  was 
the  cuonmataaoes  ander  which  this  eummoned  about  the  middle  of  So- 
last  session  of  Parliamentconmenoed.  jvember,  mora,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
-Tliecommercial  world  has  not,  for  veiy  obt^nlag  a  bill  af  iadeDmlty  for  the 
'many  years,  felt  any  thmg  like  a  oar-  «iispension— ameasamwUdi,  afteraH, 
responding  crisis ;  and  the  change  is  did  not  lead  to  ai^  infiringemeot  af 
most  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  that  ibe  Aoln-thanwitiithe'vlewofboldlf 
the  depression  followed  iaunediately  facing  the  inorcHifliag  dlffloattaei  ef 
upon  a  period 'Of  almost  unexampled  ihe  comitr^.  Notwitfastandfaig  annui 
prosperity.    Oar  opinion  is  still  nn-  disappointmeat,    everf    one  waitad 
changed,  as  to  the  causes  wihicih  led  to  for  the  speech  iton  the  thvone  wtth 
this.   We  pointed  out,  hi  fonner  arti-  the  most  intense  anodety,  traatiiig 
des,  long  before  the  pressure  began,  tiiat  at  ench  a  tioie  soma  oemfMBK 
whatmustbe  theinentableresultof  a  i^limpses  for  the  ihtm*e,  seme  eanot 
whcuesaledeparturefromomrolderflVB-  mioisterial  schemes  woidd  be  as- 
tern, of  the  adoption  of  tliefree<*tradmg  nomnoed,  Hkely  to  tvtiieve  the  con- 
economiaal  views,  and  of  like  arbitrary  merdalwoild  torn  its  embarraasneBt 
eontoution  of  the  oorrency,  as  d^  These  ezpeotadoDB  wero  deatkwd  ta 
vised  by  So:  Robert  PeeL  SverywvMrd  receive  an  Inmiediate  check.    Tin 
we  then  said  has  been  verified  to  the  financial  prose  of  the  author  of  "^Bob 
lettfff;  and,  as  we  expected,  the  veiy  €arlos  "was  as  vague  and  naaatLafe^' 
ecntmgendes  which  we  soggeeted  as  <  toiy  as  his  halthiff  tragic  verse.  Tfetf^ 
^keiy  to  operate  an  prodoofaig  this  nn-  was,  ofcaniae,  aaeoeutehow  of  Ngi^ 
fiKvourahle  state  of  mattenij  and  which  for  public  calamity,  but  no  vestige  » 
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toiataipoM  SDjTeiBedial 

In  pomt  •f  flnanee,  the 

Mtf  in  teiUg^Uie  topic  oostained  in  tbe 

faodi  was  imrinons  of  the  vqnal  «f 

&  NwrigaUoa  Laws,    fiiuiitary  im«> 

IPWOTwiBi  the  great  Whig  hobhjTf 

ffcieh  llie J  Me  conatentli^  ^ihrmp^tny 

inrsrd  beosath  the  pnUk  ooBe,  were 

alBd   mcmnraeeded.      Ireland,   then 

iBitiQFiiig  ^^  itomaae  land  Ohnadan 

fttWMifinm.  of  its  Inhabitente,  by  a 

■doB  -of  the  XMSt  CQld-<blooded  and 

nrolting  mniden,  mtf  reoemmended 

to  the  beoemleBoe  isf  the  state.    A 

tMly'   ivith  the    BepvUic    of  the 

IqpnUer,  toMhaig  the  enppieBfiiom  of 

te  daspe  taadB,  was  amminBed;  and 

Hie  WUgi  ioohed  forward  ^' with 

cwfidenoB  to  the  aiainteiiaBoe  of  the 

leoeal  peace  of  fiuope."    A  laore 

pilbjr  pregramme    was  never  yet 

nlBMltodto  tte  pabUc  eye. 

The  nmisterialiiieve  in  Norember, 
IB&  die  aBBpenaioii  of  the  Banking 
Ad,  §m  hMreiver  abort  a  penod,  was 
k  tnth  a  lemariable  cixoDBistance. 
U  tte  saspenaion  was  right,  it  must 
aaMKa^y  impl^  that  fiir  Bobert 
Peel  was  Qtteciy  wfOQg  m  framing  the 
Qeasveashedid.  WeJmowthatthe 
lot  is  asdiefls  for  control  in  times 
affRMperity,  and  that  it  puiches  ns 
by  hflCMring  operative  nnder  adverse 
aeaaeas;  and  it  was  precisely  when 
fte  pinch  was  felt  that  the  Whigs 
wen  foioed  to  snspendit.  Tni&-4k 
peat  deal  of  the  miaduef  had  by  tiiat 
tiBBeheeftaooeniplished.  Men,  every 
iHiit  as  respectable  as  the  late  Pre- 
■ier,  had  been  driven  into  the  Gazette 
i«r  the  dieer  want  of  temporaiy  ac- 
eommodationf  and  property  sank  in 
vahe  as  rapidly  as  tte  mercury  be- 
foe  a  storm.  SSnt  the  tnie  natnxe  of 
the  Act  had  been  felt  and  oondemned 
^tbepaldic;andin  noone instance 
ae  we  ever  recollect  to  have  wit* 
aeaaed  ai^ter  imaaimity  of  opmioa, 
haetile  to  its  endurance  and  prmciple, 
than  prevailed^  at  least  beyond  the 
mUs  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  pvblic  were  wrmg  in  this  impres* 
sioB,  then  it  fallowed  as  a  matter  of 
crane  that  the  ministiy  were  highly 
lilameable  for  the  suspension ;  that 
Peel^  machine,  being  a  sound  and 
aaiatary  one,  should  hare  been  left  to 
do  its  -wca^  and  to  crush  down  aa 
ma^  -victims  as  it  could  possibly 
■Btane^Jn  its  wheels.   Botintntth, 
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'veiy  few  could  be  found  to  support 
«nch  a  proposition.  K  credit  is  to  be 
altogether  annihilated  in  this  country, 
whether  by  Banking  Acts  like  this, 
framed  and  forced  upon  us  contrary 
to  the  exparieace  and  in  faoe  of  the 
vemoastrance  of  themercantHe  classes, 
«r  by  anarchj^  and  mob  rule,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  France,  we  must  pre*- 
pare  to  bid  an  eveiiasting  fhrewell  to 
our  greatness.  Credit,  itis  m yain  te 
deny,  has  made  the  British  nation. 
Credit  may,  like  every  thing  else,  be 
pushed  too  ifar^  but  even  ovw-trading 
is  a  fer  less  calamity  than  a  restrict 
tive  system,  which  in  a  day  can  de- 
stroy the  accomulated  profits  of  years, 
for  the  first  canies  with  it  its  own  anti- 
dote and  cure.  PeeVs  banking  legist 
iation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has 
been  productive  of  more  harm  to  this 
oovntiy  in  three  years,  than  has  ever 
occurred  firom  any  known  cause  with- 
in the  same  period  of  time ;  and  the 
obstinacy  with  whidi  he  has  clung  to 
his  delusion,  the  sophistry  which  he 
has  invariably  employed  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  his  shoulders,  and 
the  manoBUvring  style  of  his  defence, 
may  be  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  but  are  not  worthy  of  the 
di^ty  of  a  British  statesman. 

In  suspending  the  operation  <^  the 
Banking  Act,  the  'Whigs  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
lately  adopted  or  not,  there  was  some- 
thmg  fundamentally  injurious  and 
wrong  with  the  measure.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  very  serious  one.  You  may 
bungle  sanitary  IhIIs,  pass  coercive 
laws,  or  tamper  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  country,  without  doing  more 
than  a  limited  amount  of  evil.  But 
the  subject  of  the  currency  is  so  inti- 
mately and  vitally  connected  with  our 
whole  commercial  greatness,  that  it 
must  be  handled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution. A  leak  in  a  ship  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  a  flaw  in  a  monetary 
statute ;  and,  when  once  discovered, 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  repair- 
ing it. 

I^ot  one  member  of  the  present  Ca- 
iHnet  was  in  any  way  competent  for 
the  task.  It  is  most  extraordinary, 
that  the  Whigs,  after  all  thdr  official 
experience,  should  exhibit  such  a  sin- 
gular incapacity  in  every  matter  which 
has  the  slightest  connexion  with  fin- 
ance.   They  do  not  seem  to  compre- 
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head  the  subject  at  all ;  and  if  their 
private  affairs  were  conducted  in  the 
same  slovenlj  fashion  as  are  those  of 
the  public  when  nnfortunatelj  com- 
mitted to  their  guidance,  we  should 
very  soon  see  the  Gazette  adorned 
with  some  elegant  extracts  from  the 
Court  Guide.    The  only  respectable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whom 
thev  ever  produced  was  Mr  Baring ; 
And  he,  it  is  rumoured,  was  consideiid 
too  scrupulous  to  be  admitted  to  that 
post  again.    Besides  this,  his  views 
upon  the  currency  were  known  to  be 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  enter* 
lalnedbySirKobertPeel.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  worst  financier  that  ever 
disgraced  the  memory  of  Cocker,  had 
committed  himself  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act,  in  an  especially  ridi- 
culous manner.    At  one  time,  this 
gentleman  was  quite  jocund  and  hope- 
ful, a  film  believer  in  the  existence  of 
a  plethora,  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
a  crisis  with  a  happy  air  of  mingled 
indifierence  and  satisfaction.    Shortly 
afterwards,    however,   he   took  the 
alarm,  attempted  to  eat  in  his  own 
words — an  operation  which  he  per- 
formed with  most  indifferent  grace, — 
and  possibly  became  dimly  conscious 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  more  duties  to  perform  than  to 
sign  the  receipt  for  his  salary.     Sir 
Charles  evidently  was  not  the  man  to 
gi'apple  with  the  diflBiculty ;  and  be- 
sides this,  he  could  not  afford  to  offend 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  give  a  triumph  to 
his  political  opponents,  who  had  all 
along  denounced  the  Banking  Act  as 
an  experiment  of  a  perilous  nature.  In 
this  position,  the  Whigs  adopted  the 
safest  course  for  themselves,  if  not  for 
the  country.    They  asked  for  a  com- 
mittee, both  in  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, to  consider  the  question  of  the 
currency,  taking  care,  of  course,  to 
nominate  membera   whose   opinions 
were  already  known.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr  Herries,  that  the  in- 
quiry was  a  work  of  supererogation, 
The  subject  has  been  already  inves- 
tigated in  every  possible  way.    Blue 
•books  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time,  containing  an  enormous  mass 
of  deliberate  evidence;  and  that  evi- 
dence has  been  repeatedly  analysed 
and  "dissected  by  writers  of  great 
ability  and  statistical  knowledge  on 
-either  side.     The  public  mind  waa 
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perfectly  ripe  for  dedsion — indeed,  for 
months    the   currency  had   formed 
almost  the  sole  topic  discussed  by  the 
press ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  desirable 
that  we  should  no  longer  be  left  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  or  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  another  panic.    But  such 
an   arrangement    did    not  suit  the 
Whigs.    Th^  were  not  prepared  to 
come  forward   with    an  intelligible 
plan  for  remedying  the  evU  whidi 
they  had  ahready  a£nitted  to  exist-* 
Not  secretly  displeased,  perhaps,  at 
the  general  impression  that  the  Tarn- 
worth  Baronet  had  committed  a  groes 
and  unpardonable  blonder,  Uiey  vrere 
nnable  to  dispense  with  his  support, 
and  extremely  unwilling  to  give  him 
unbrag|e — ^and  therefore   they  took 
refuge  in  the  convenient  scheme  of 
committees.    In  vain  did  Mr  Herries, 
in  an  able  and  statesmanlike  speech, 
point  out  the  danger  of  deUty,  and 
exhibit  the  true  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress which  had  latelpr  previuled,  and 
which  was  still  weighiiig  upon  the 
country.     In  vain   did  he  implore 
ministers  to  face  the  question  man- 
fully.   His  proposal  that  the  House 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Banking  Act,  with 
the  view  of  suspending  permanentlj 
its  limitations,  subject  to  a  wholesome 
control,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.    Afler  a  most  lengthened 
examination,  the    committees  hare 
issued  their  reports;  and  the  result  is 
another  difference  of  opinion,  which 
leaves  the   whole   matter  open  to 
renewed  discussion.    The  session  has 
rolled  away,  and  the  Banking  Act  is 
left  untouched. 

We  presume  that  the  most  con- 
firmed free-trader   within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain  will  at  all  events 
admit  this  fact,  that  not  one  of  ^ 
glorious  promises  held  out  to  ob  ^7 
the  political  economists  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Manchester  school  has 
as  yet  been  realised.    We  can  haroly 
expect  that    they   will  be  cwidjd 
enough  to  confess  the  fallacv  of  U10 
views  which  they  then  so  enthufltffiti- 
cally  maintained;  and  we  doubt noj 
that,  in  any  discussion,  we  ehom 
still  hear  some  very  ingenious  W**' 
nations  to  account  for  the  nonHjavjns 
of  the  anticipated  blessings.    Bnttfie 

boldest  of  liem  wiU  not  deny  tm 
in  the  mean  timC)  aU  the  fiscal  changes 
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have  been  followed  by  a  decline  in 
onr  prosperity,  a  falling-off  in  trade, 
and  a  consequent  defsdcation  of  the 
reyenne.  We  have  certainly  not 
gained  in  employment,  we  have  lost 
mon^ ;  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is,  the 
low  ebb  of  the  national  reyenne. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  budget  or  financial  statement 
of  the  mimster  was  expected  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  if,  for  the 
time,  eyery  other  topic  was  merged 
in  the  consideration  of  this.  Political 
histoiy  does  not  contain  many  epi- 
sodes equal  to  that  famous  discussion — 
many  instances  of  utter  helplessness 
like  that  exhibited  by  the  Premier. 

We  haye  already  analysed  the  bud* 
get  fully  in  another  article,*  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  now  to  recur  to  it  for 
the  purposes  of  exposure.  The  deficit 
w/is  estimated  at  no  less  than  three 
millions  for  the  year ;  and  this  large 
sum  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  impo* 
sition  of  an  augmented  income-tax. 
Considering  what  had  taken  place  on 
the  occasion  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
first  proposed  that  discreditable  and 
decidedly  odious  impost,  the  assur- 
ances that  it  was  to  be  merely  tempo- 
raiy  in  its  endurance,  and  the  specious 
pleas  of  necessity  with  which  it  was 
then  fortified, — it  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  ministerial  plan  should 
haye  been  receiyed  with  symptoms  of 
marked  disgust,  eyen  by  those  who 
usually  accord  their  support  to  the 
measures  of  the  present  goyemment. 
Mr  Hume  opined  that  the  ministry 
were  mad.  Mr  Osborne  declared 
his  belief  that,  had  there  been  a 
regularly  organised  Opposition,  such 
a  financial  statement  would  haye 
been  the  death-warrant  of  any  admi- 
nistration. Even  the  Manchester 
section  of  the  firee-traders  held  aloof 
from  ministers,  just  as  cowards  mi^ht 
do  fh>m  the  support  of  a  drownmg 
man.  For  howeyer  yexatious  the 
admission  might  be,  they  were  bound 
in  common  gratitude  to  haye  recol- 
lected that  the  change  from  indirect 
to  direct  taxation  was  effected  mainly 
at  their  instance,  and  to  gratify  their 
eyerlasting  clamour.  That  change  had 
resulted  in  a  huge  deficit  of  the 
reyenne;  and,  it  being  admitted  on 


all  sides  that  a  reyenne  must  be 
raised — ^for  we  haye  not  yet  got  the 
length  of  talking  openly  of  the 
sponge — ^they,  at  all  eyents,  might 
haye  been  expected  to  say  some- 
thing in  fayour  of  their  friends, 
at  a  crisis  of  their  own  producing. 
But  there  is  no  creature  on  earth  so 
utterly  selfish  and  devoid  of  compunc- 
tion, as  your  thorough-paced  econo- 
mical free-trader.  Point  merely  in  the 
direction  of  his  pocket,  and  he  in- 
stantly howls  with  terror.  Five  per 
cent  income-tax  was  as  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  of  Cobden  and  Bright  as  in 
those  of  other  men  who  acted  upoa 
sounder  principles;  and  it  is  not  unin- 
structive  to  remark  the  course  which 
on  this  occasi<m  the  ex-members  of 
the  League  thought  fit  to  pursue.  It 
had  been  long  apparent  to  them,  as  it 
was  to  eyery  man  in  the  country,  that 
the  revenue  of  the  year  must  prove  in* 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure. 
They  knew  that  the  unpalatable  fact, 
when  announced  in  Parliament,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  discuseion  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  past  measures,  and  the^ 
w&dom  of  persisting  in  a  course  which 
hitherto  hi^  met  with  no  reciprocity 
from  foreign  countries,  but,  on  th& 
contrary,  had  been  used  to  increase- 
the  burden  of  our  embarrassments. 
Such  discussion  was  to  be  deprecated 
and  avoided  by  every  possible  means  ;• 
and  the  readiest  way  of  effecting  this 
seemed  to  be  the  suggestion  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  expenditure  might  be 
lessened  and  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  revenue.  This  very  de- 
sirable result  was  not  so  easy  of  ac- 
complishment;  but  nevertheless  Mr 
Cobden  undertook  the  task.  The  pro- 
duct was  worthy  of  the  author.  The 
wise,  politic,  and  sagacious  principle 
of  the  calico-printer  was  to  effect  a 
saving  by  the  material  reduction  of  our 
military  and  naval  establishments^ 
and  the  weakening  of  the  national 
arm.  We  hope  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten,  were  it  merely  from  the  dis- 
gust they  must  have  excited,  the  silly 
and  egotistic  remarks  of  this  compla- 
cent personage  touching  his  travels, 
his  observations,  and  his  mission  as  a 
peaceful  regenerator.  Free  trade, 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  made 
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Great  Britaift  ridi,  liad,  accor^ng  to 
his  expenences,  already  pacified  the 
wx>rld«  There  was  to  be  no  more  war 
—  tiie  French  were  the  most  affection- 
ate and  domesticated  meit  vpon  the 
£Me  of  the  earth— 4uid  he,  Cobaen,  and 
his  Mend  Cremienx,  were  inter- 
changing congratnlatoijletters  on  the 
advent  of  tiie  newmiilenniiim.  In  onr 
Match  Knmtor  for  the  present  yeavy 
we  had  the  satislhctiiA  of  bestowing 
a  dight  eastigatioa  npon  Cobden,  to 
which  we  beg  now  to  refer  those  gen« 
tkemeik  wlie  were  so  wroth  witii  as  lor 
presoming  to  qnestioik  the  dfcto  of  the 
Oracle  of  Ae  West  Riding.  Within 
a  %fsw  dajs  after  that  articte  was 
poMiedv  Snrepe  was  wrapped  in  in* 
snrreetiony  aad  Cobden's  correspon- 
dent a  Member  of  a  reTotetixmaiy 
govenuMntl  The  French  free-trader, 
CrsmienXr  was  a  consentisg  partj  to 
the  decree  which  drove  mth  the 
British  labourers  from  France,^  withont 
waning  aad  without  campenaation  I 
The  banJeades  ef  Jnnie  halve  dienien*- 
straited  the  aifectloBaite  aad  doaaesti- 
cated  character  of  tine  race  wh<Mn 
Cobden  deHghteth  to  honour.  If  to 
coitr  m<  cold  hiood,  the  throats  of  pri- 
soneisv  to  shoot  down  the  messengers* 
of  peaee  in  spite  of  their  sacred  cafling, 
to  maof^  tiie  bodiee  of  the  womided, 
and  these  brotbeis  and  coontrTmeny 
nnder  drcnmstances  miheard-of,  saye 
perhaps  in  the  talea  o#  African  atre- 


tlcatloo^  then  bgF  all  meam  let  nS'iW 
bade  lUNon  a  more  erratie  and  natural 
staite  OK  society.  Hew  wonid  we  have 
steecl  at  this  momentv  wMh  regard  to 
L^land,  save  for  the  fact  of  ear  being 
able  to  overawe  rebdUmi  by*  the  pre- 
sence of  an  overwhebtting  m^itary 
fiwce?  Did  ever  a  maUy  professing  to 
be  an  apostle  aad  aproplraC,  find  him- 
self landed  ib  sodi  a  ridieakma  and 
ignominious  posture? 

It  is  strange  that  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  'm  the  House  of 
ConiMnA,  upon  tiie  occasion  of  hia 
ikrst  attack  i^pon  the  army,  (Md  not 
infdace  Cobden  to  pause  before  eom- 
mitth^r  hteself  to  asecond  absurdity. 
But  there  are  some  men  whose  conceit 
is  of  such  extravagant  a  develop- 
ment, that  no  experience,  no  failure, 
no  argument^  will  induce  them  to  part 
with  one  iota  of  a  preconceived 
opinion.    Such  a  person,  in  Cobden. 


Unabashed  bj  the  resatt  of  Ids  pie- 
yions  exhibitions,  callons  to  shune, 
and  impenetrable  to  ndlcnie^  he  again 
addressed  the  Boose  on  the  solject  of 
the  navy  estimates,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
demoastrathig  the  propriety  of  an  im- 
mediate reductien  of  the  fleet.  TUs 
was  too  much  even  ibr  Lord  John 
BaaaeU,  who  for  onoe  tool:  heart  of 
grace,  and  administered  a  flar  allow- 
aace  of  puniahmenC  to  the  arrogaat 
and  ignorant  free-trader.  Bat  the 
tmth  is,  Mr  Cobden^  caaeeris  ended. 
The  Tmes^  onoe  a  warm  adnmrer  (tf 
this  confident  gentleman,  has  ceased 
to  vouchsafe  him  its  protectioB,  as 
will  be  seen  from  tlie  IbUePvvlag  es^tast 
ef  11th  August  last: — 

"  What  haa  he  done !  What  hare  b«ca 
hiis  tactics  r    What  is  the  sum  and  sab- 
stance  of  the  statesmanship  to  which  all 
the  world  h>ohed  forward  so  anzionalj! 
Simply  this--adepreciation  of  om-  nifitsrf 
ami  naval  estabgehmeuts,  and  an  tmiib- 
Uon  ef  America.  Tha  ftnt  oenstitotiBilM 
whole  gist  aad  pitil  ef  the  heooiaaMt 
meniber'a  BpeecfaeB  ;  tha  lattery  «f^ 
poJiey.    EnahMMLktodisbaad  h«rfl0it| 
and,  axaniesy  to  give  up  her  edonkify  and  n 
enter  boldly  on  a  oonzae  of  Yaofcee  sUtM- 
manship.    We  would  not  wrong  ths  hon. 
gentleman.    We  refer  to  Bis  speeohsfl  « 
Tuesday  and  Wednesd^iy  nights,  m  ^^J 
as  those  deliyered  at  the  close  of  the  bst 
year.    What  do  ttiey  amount  tof     ^ 
trench  yeur  ezpeoditnre  ;  giw  up  fj" 
shipB  ;  abolish  the  ordbaiwe  ;  fend  na^ 
embassiea  ta  ewery  eaooliy  m^  «^ 
of  Bovopop  tseUi  ahan   70a  ham  ^ 
armed ;  ask  them,  to  do  the  mmn  >» 
then  set  to  work,  and  tinker  ip  ]P0« 
constitution  on  tha  model  ef  the  Um«M 
States.     Do   away   with  open  w^ 
Destroy  the  minlege  of  the  wffl^» 
aboIiBh  the  virtue  of  patriode  wai««Vt 
give  every  man  a  vote^and  flw«  fW 
man  vote  hi  secret.    Then  T^^™^ 
rich  and  prosperous  ;  yeur  «xp«"**!°; 
Witt  at  once  be  curtmled,  am^  V^.^ 
meM»  Witt  be  difllned  by  the  fmity* 
antiomk'    TUa  is  1*eF*McyiAj^*JJ 
Bav»  na  from  xuib,  ta  Vtty^^  "**  * 
coBdxm  our  strength.    AU  timt^ ^ 
say  is,  that  one  part  of  it  is  weU  !«*»■• 
to  the  other ;  that  both  e^naUy  d00O» 
strata  the  ability  of  the  cooaw^  " 
adviseras  his  vaticihationB  hjflt  «»"* 
proved  his  ability  to  prophesy 

And  yet  thai  k  the  person  ^^J^ 
Whigs  lauded,  and  whom  Sir  Bowi^ 
Peel  elaborately  eulogised  for  hi^  ^ 
gadtyl 
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the  haigtt  waft  broogbt  forward  oa 

te  nry  weak  wbenthe  French  refro- 

latkm  hnke  onL     Mr  €k)l)deiL's  ^vi>- 

[Will,  titerefora»  met  withiia  sopiwrt ; 

aad  ift  awt  hmre  become  evident^  e^en. 

t9tl»  fiDee-tndeis^tfaftt  under  audi  a 

Uiieitwiiny  eepeel  w  tiie  Coxttinettt 

pnBented^  n^  asne  ann  wovid  agree 

to  a  ledoQtion  jn  eur  Bviitarf  fosee* 

S^  thai  padfjr  oonftiiiMd  ftifleadbly 

oppoed  to  the  niioiatanal  meaoire  Icff 

raHkg  aiL  adequate  vereBue^  and,  bj 

dotai^  ao^  we  awiintam  that  thej  were 

gvil^  of  an  aet  of  political  ogradtnde. 

Itt  thia  aitaation,  ouusters  w««e  Ma 

to  withdiair  thi^  propQ8ai«  aad  to 

cnwfciMw  the  iaaeme-taai  aa  formeilxY 

for  a  poBOd  of  thaee  7ea»«  without 

aagr  dciaite  aehene  q€  mating  up  for 

'afiriamfy'  ia  the  eeveaoe. 

la  fiMt,  iha  aeaaioa  baa  paaaed 

If  wdchoQt  a  budget  at  aU.    Tiiat 

liOfd  John  Buaaell  tabled,  haa 

1 1  amhlijil  away  like  a  thjn^  of  goaaar 

';  and,  ao  te  aa  imanfiial  matters 

are  left  in  the 

thaitwe  are  get* 

tiag^  into  fiirther  debt^  aad  hare  no 

dfatiact  meana  of  pajiog  it.    To  ex- 

bihit  the  ledkleaaBeaa  with  which  the 

Whjga  legaad  all  aHrttesa  connected 

witfi  fleveaac^  it  ia  anttaeat  to  xemai k, 

that  with  Iteee  mllioM  of  deficit  ad-* 

niitad,  owrnkn  tiiiiktiuaaAadTan* 

tagtoua  aad  a  proper  tiaaa  to  aacrifice 

ahoat  fif^  then?BBid  poaada  annuaMj^ 

the  pvodnoe  of  dttdaa  apon  in^Kuted 

copper  onu 

Ifr  Oaherafi  wae  rigkl.  Nomiaaa* 
tiy»had  there  beenadeeent  Oppeeitioa, 
CMdd  hare  atood  auidi  an  expoaureb 
We  erea  go  farther ;  for  we  be- 
liare  tha*— bat  fior  Ae  Freadi  re- 
ToWoa^  and  the  univeraal  tarbideooe 
abn«d»  whiGh  rendered  it  abaohit^y 
aeeoewij  that  thia  oonntry  should 
waiatai*  a  firm  fhmt,  and  exhibit  no 
symptoms  of  internal  weakness  or 
4iawrd — the  preseait  ministry  eonild 
nolkne  existed  k»  anoter  fortnis^ 
Aail  i8>  we  are  lA  acme  respecta  glad 
tiMit  tfa^  haTO  coatinQed  in  office; 
bMnae,  though  kte,  they  have  be^ 
taHed  upon  to  act  under  dream- 
cliBoea  whkh,  in  future^  may  give  a 
Dar  esd  improved  tone  to  Wh^poM* 
tied  epiniona. 

Befim  muttiiB|>  the  budget,  let  ua 
fliy  a  wind  or  two  regarding  fatare 


financial  prospects.  It  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sible that  trade  may  reriye — ^tiiough^ 
firom  the  present  aepect  of  European 
a^Eaira^wB  are  not.  indined  to  be  at 
idl  aangukie  in  our  expectations.  We 
cannot,  it  is  quite  dear,  reduce  our 
efEbetive  establishments;  for  no  oue> 
can  say  what  euMrgeney  may  arise 
to  make-  us,  not  mere  spectators,  bat 
addve  partisans  In  a  contest  which  w» 
shall  daepfy  and  long  deplore.  Eco- 
nomy we  may  practise  at  home,  aikl 
for  (»ce  we  are  of  Joseph's  mind. 
There  are  itame  ia  our  civil  and  pen- 
sion list  daariy  snperfluoaa  and  unde- 
fensible,  and  we  wish  to  see  theso 
rea&ored,  though  with  a  just  regard  to 
vested  interests  and  danns.  We  aro 
no  admirers  of  such  antiquated  offices. 
m  that  of  Hereditary  Grand  FaU 
ooner;  aad  we  think  that  Mr  Mao*- 
Gregorys  inquiry,  as  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  for  a  oen- 
tury  and  a  half  have  been  bilkted 
upoa  the  ooantry  to  the  tune  of  three 
thousand  a-year,  deserred  at  least  a 
C€nnteoua  reply  firom  so  yery  deter- 
mined an  economist  as  the  Premier 
fonnexiy  prodaimed  himself.  A  door- 
keeper may  snrdy  be  nuuntained  at  a 
less  annual  expense  than  the  inoome 
of  a  country  gentleman;  aadinmany 
departmeaits  e^ea  of  govemmeoiti^  we 
hare  certainly  been  over  lavish  of 
renuHtevatioii.  But  these  letraneh- 
raents,  thoagh  tiiey  may  give  satis^ 
faction  to  the  natioB,  can  nev«r  fireet 
it  fixMtt  its  embarrassments.  The  re- 
venue has  deariy  aoak  to  a  point 
when  it  most  be  augmoited  by  aome 
deddedanddfeottvemeaaare;  andii 
wiU  weU  become  us  all  to  oonaider, 
evenwithoutrelinenee  to  past  di^^tes, 
firom  what  quarter  the  supply  is  to 
coaae.  If  tiie  dedaion,  or  at  all 
evente  the  expreased  Maga^  of  the 
House  of  Gommona  can  be  taken  aa 
an  index  of  the  popular  wish,  the 
natiem  will  not  submit  to  an  aag- 
mentotion  of  the  income-tax.  No 
inoreased  duties  upon  excise  can  be 
levied, — ^indeed  the  cry  is  general  for 
the  removal  of  tiiose  which  exist. 
The  window-tax— thoQ^  it  might  be 
materially  improved  by  a  more  equit- 
able arrangiaeat,  and  by  rating  great 
bouses  without  any  graduated  scale—* 
is  deddedly  unpopular.  In  fiict,  all 
direct  taxation  is  of  an  obnoxious 
character— it  ia  the  fertile  senree  of 
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murmur  and  of  discontent,  and  it 
never  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  render 
it  palatable  to  the  payer. 

From  what  quarter,  then,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  ns  to  recmit  onr  reyenue? 
How  are  we  to  provide  for  casualties, 
and  for  a  possibly  increased  ezpendi- 
tnre  ?  That  question  must  be  solved 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that 
without  lack  of  time.  It  will  not  do 
to  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  a 
oontinuallv  increasing  deficit,  the 
arrears  of  wh^  shall  be  passed  to 
the  capital  of  onr  national  debt-— we 
must  raise  money,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  do  it. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  says  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  the  nation  has  remit- 
ted seven  and  a  Aojf  millions  of  annual 
taxation :  since  the  peace,  says  Lord 
John  Bussell^  more  than  th&fy-nme 
mUUons  of  annual  taxes  have  been 
removed.  Highly  satisfactory  this,  no 
doubtr— but  what  does  it  prove?  Sim- 
ply that  we  have  pushed  the  abolition 
of  indirect  taxation    too  far.     We 
have  gone  on,  year  after  year,  lower- 
ing tariff  for  the  purpose  of  stimulate 
ing  foreign  trade.    We  have  thereby 
unquestionably  increased  our  imports, 
but  we  have  failed  in  givfaig  any  thing 
like  a  corresponding  buoyancy  to  our 
exports.      Why  we  did  this  is  not 
very  difficult  of  comprehension,  if  we 
look  attentively  to  the  state  of  party 
which  has  subsisted  for  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country. 

Free-trade,  in  so  far  as  it  lessens 
the  cost  of  production,  is  clearly  the 
interest  of  the  master-manufacturer 
who  exports  for  the  foreign  market ; 
but,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  interest  of  no 
one  else  in  the  community.     Free- 
trade  in  certain  articles,— that  is,  in 
raw  material  introduced  to  this  coun- 
tiy  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufac- 
tured, sold  at  home,  or  exported— is 
just  and  commendable.     Free-trade 
in  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  com  and  cattle,  does  not 
tend  to  the  wealth  of  the  country :  but, 
for  the  present,  we  shall  leave  that 
subject  in  abeyance.    Free-trade  in 
luxuries  and  in  manufactured  goods, 
whenever  these  latter   displace  the 
home  labourer  in  the  home  market, 
we  hold  to  be  utterly  injurious,  and 

^?.2.   »-P™®®*^*^y  ^***®  ^^  reasons. 

The  Manchester  school  have  adopt- 
ed, preached,  and  insisted  upon  fi«e 
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trade  In  oB  these  branches.  It  was 
their  interest  to  push  the  cotton  trade 
to  its  utmost  possible  limits,  and  to 
undersell  all  competitors  in  eveiy  ac- 
cessible market.  Hence  their  favour- 
ite doctrine  of  cheapness,  which  in 
appearance  is  so  pkusible,  bnt  which 
actually  Is  so  fallacious,  and  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  preach  it  up.  Hence  the^ 
League,  in  the  formation  of  which 
th^  duE^layed  such  undoubted  energy, 
and  the  immense  sums  which  they 
lavished  for  the  popular  promulgation 
of  then:  creed.  To  conciliate  these 
men,  swollen  to  a  formidable  number, 
and  maintaining  tiieir  opinions  iritb 
extreme  plausibility,  andTno  ordinaiy 
share  of  talent,  became  an  important 
object  to  the  leaders  who  were  then 
at  the  head  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  denvthat 
a  lai^  body  of  the  nuddle  dassea^ 
were  concerned  in  this  movement, 
and,  to  gain  their  votes  and  support, 
the  unholy  race  for  power  began. 

Hence  our  le^lation,  whether  .'un- 
der Peel  orBusjsell,  has  been  directed 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  inra- 
riably  to  one  point.    The  man  who 
could  boast  of  having  removed  the 
greatest  amount  of  taxation  was  sore 
to  be  the  popular  favourite;  and  we 
all  know  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  means,  Sir  Robert  Peel  accom- 
plished his  share  of  the  worL    He 
first,  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  to 
be  merely  temporary,  obtained  an 
income-tax,  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
deem the  financiid  deficit  which  was 
the  legacy  of  his  predecessors.   He 
next  proceeded  to  make  that  income- 
tax  permanent,  by  paring  at,  and 
reducing  the  tariff ;  and  finaUyi  ia 
order  that  his  rival  might  not  haye 
the  start  of  him  in  populari^»  be 
threw  his  party  overboard,  and  con- 
sented to  the  abolition  of  the  com* 
laws. 

But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
taxation  cannot  possibly  be  remitted; 
and  that  point  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
reached  before  he  retired  fifom  officej 
True,  the  effect  of  his  measoree  had 
not  yet  become  apparent,  bnt  th^ 
were  foreseen  by  many,  and  perhi^ 
not  unsuspected  by  himself  towjros 
the  dose  of  his  tenure  of  office. 
Further  than  as  being  consentiog 
parties  to  those  i«ckless  sacrifices  Q> 
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nrane,  it  wonld  be  nnfidr  to  charge 
the  WihJfB  with  havings  brought  ns 
into  our  present  perplexity.  Sbr 
Robert  Peel  is  the  real  aathor  of 
this,  and  he  cannot  esci^  the  respon- 
sibifity. 

Now  upon  two  points— viz.,  the 
introduction  of  raw  material  for 
Bttuifiustare,  and  of  articles  of  food — 
we  shall  for  the  present  forbear  join- 
iog  isBoe  with  the  fi^ee-traders.  Bat 
the  third  one,  that  of  the  admission 
of  foreign  mannfactnred  goods  at 
seailj  nominal  rates  of  duty,  .is  far 
too  important  to  be  passed  over,  even 
ti  tiie  risk  of  repetition. 

The  iadnatry  of  this  oonntiy  is  not 
coDfoMd  to  m  few,  bat  flows  throng 
a  thoQsaad  channels.  There  are, 
howerer,  aboat  foor  great  trades  in 
whicb  ^tain  can  at  present,  owing 
to  bermineral  wealth,  machinery,  and 
cqtital,  compete  with  decided  advan- 
tage against  any  other  coantry  in  the 
world.  ThesQ.  are  the  cotton,  the 
IrneD,  the  woollen,  and  the  iron  trade, 
the  exports  of  which  articles  amoont 
to  mber  more  than  two-thirbs  of 
the  whole  exports  of  the  United 
Kuigd<aD,  or  in  roond  nambers  from 
thirty-three  to  thirty-five  millions 
taiiiiaUy.  It  is  to  the  onceasing 
■giution  of  men  connected  with 
^Aete  trades  that  we  owe  the  erection 
of  the  League,  and  the  progress  of 
free>trade  whidi  has  broaght  as  to  so 
low  a  condition. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
coRi>law8  were  obnoxious  to  snch 
pasom.  With  the  agricoltoral  in- 
terest they  had  no  natural  sympathy ; 
sod  hdng  always  able  to  command 
the  Booopoly  of  the  home  market, 
tbdr  invariable  effort  has  been  to 
stunolate  trade  abroad  to  the  very 
Jrtnost  of  their  power.  High  wages 
interfered  with  their  profits ;  and  in 
<Mder  to  command  the  labour  mar- 
ket, they  formed  their  famous  scheme 
for  reducing  the  price  of  food,  by 
^c>hng  a  blow  to  agriculture  at 
home,  and  opening  the  ports  to  the 
Mioinion  of  foreign  com.  This 
ay  was  to  a  certain  degree  po- 
pular, especially  amongst  those  who 
were  not  connected  with  their  works; 
for  the  more  intelligent  of  the  opera- 
tives, to  their  credit  be  it  said,  very 
^7  detected  the  selfishness  of  the 
iHiole  manoBUvre,  and  saw,  that  with 


the  price  of  food  wages  also  would 
inevitably  decline.  Foreign  com, 
however,  was  not  enough  for  the 
iq[>petite  of  those  grasping  monopolists. 
They  looked  with  envy  on  the  smaller 
non-exporting  trades,  who  constituted 
a  great  portion  of  the  population,  and 
who  were  defended  in  the  home 
market,  their  only  field,  by  a  reason- 
able scale  of  duties.  It  presently 
occurred  to  them,  that  if,  by  any 
means  this  scale  could  be  broken 
down,  and  the  market  inundated  with 
foreign  manufactiues,  they  might  be 
enabled  to  export  a  larger  quantity 
of  their  own  fabrics,  reduce  the  price 
of  articles  which  they  were  personally 
indined  to  consume,  and  finally  reap^ 
another  benefit  by  cheapenlnglabour — 
that  is,  byfordng  a  new  class,  through 
want  of  employment,  to  compete  with- 
their  former  operatives.  These  we 
know  to  have  been  the  secret  views 
of  the  League,  and  to  these  ends,  for 
several  years  past,  they  have  bent  the 
whole  of  their  energies.  How  they 
have  succeeded,  let  the  present  state 
of  the  labour  market  tell.  The  tariffs 
of  1846  were  expressly  fhimed  in  their 
favour.  They  have  done  half  of  the 
anticipated  work ;  for  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  manufactures  into  this 
country  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty, 
they  have  thrown  many  thousands  of 
industrious  handicraftsmen  into  the 
streets.  The  small  shopkeeper  has 
been  reduced  from  an  employer  into 
a  mere  retailer,  and  disaffection  has 
been  engendered  through  the  pressure 
of  absolute  misery. 

This  may  seem  a  highly- coloured 
picture ;  but  if  any  man  of  intelligence 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  feelings,  and  to 
listen  to  the  individual  histories  of 
persons  of  the  working-class,  he  will 
find  it  to  be  strictly  trae.  Four-fifths 
of  the  men  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  late  Chartist  meetings  belonged 
in  1845  to  the  non-exporting  trades, 
were  then  in  full  employment,  and 
probably  as  loyal  as  any  subjects  in 
the  kingdom.  So,  indeed,  we  believe 
they  are  still,  in  so  far  as  loyalty  to 
the  crown  is  concerned;  for,  thank 
God  I  Republicanism  has  not  taken 
any  root  in  the  empire.  But  they  are- 
utterly  discontented  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  furious  at  the  apathy  with 
which,  they  think,  their  sufferings  are- 
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regarded.    13my  find  tiuit  the  repeal  Bn^^d^  lilUU  in  alftodiip  eosrt  they 

of  the  c(»B-laws  ha&  done  abeohitely  Aoald  appear  iMifed  iar  dresBw  ex- 

nothing  in  tibeir  favour.    They  find  dasively  the  prednetiioii  of  aatiye  in* 

that  the  lowered  tarifiishaire opened n  isstry.     Teal  oar  gcacioai  Qaee^ 

alaice-gate  throagb  whkh  articles  of  iritoae  heart  ia  nachilkd  1^  tibe  eold 

fbreign  mannfactare  have  mahed  in  dogmas  of  political  economy,  ftdt  likt 

to  swamp  them;  and  they  gloomilyv  •  wQinttir  aad  a  aoveroigi^.  and  re- 

aad  even  savagely,  assert,  that  this  aokved,  en  her  puk  atlea^  te  vmem 

state  of  things  is  the  result  of  a  oom**  from,  fiuniae  aad  viseiy  so  many 

bination  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  thonsaada  ol  her  poorer  siditjects^  It 

So  it  is :  bnt  from  that  oombination  ia  most  gratifyisg  t»  know  OiMt  this 

the  aristocracy  and  gentlemen  of  £ftg-  exaraaer  of  tha  royal  eace  mi  benevo- 

land  stand  apart.     Theheadqnarteca  Innce  has  met  with.  Usa  beat  reward, 

of  the  grindlng-eocie<^  aie  at  Man-  fbr  in  the  nddst  of  alL  Ae  dkrinas 

ehester,  Liverpool,  and  Shefiield ;  the  whidi  haa  nnfiDrtiuiately  piefvailed, 

maehineiy  it  uses  are  the  arms  of  the  the  class  for  wbaflobawafit  thMfitiBie|3t 

League ;  the  master-spirits  of  the  eon*  erdett  im»  isaaed  hnve  bettkept  in 

fedM-aey  are  Cobden^  Wilson^  and  empIoymentaadfiiQdrthceaBaai^set 

Bd^.  fteaa  the  throne  \m  been  wMf  ani 

A  very  pregnant  matanee  of  the  ganaroni^y  fottowed.    Bat  w^  it  ba 

sympathy  which  is  firit  by  the  firee-  believed^  that  tlua  aet.of  mmsj  pm 

traders  and  poHtieal  economttta  fivr  huge  nnbragerto  tbafkee-tBadienv«>^ 

tbesnffering ef  the  lower  ordara^oc-  was  fierce^  oonnaanted  ea  m  thai 

enrred  daring  a  debate  towacda  the  jennialsasagrMaiBfinQseMBBteltiis 

beginaing  of  May  hist.    Wespedal^  prindpteef  oiriiC^btttRedsarTenuaait? 

aotiee  the  fact»  beeanaok proves  that,  Thflrefoi?e»  inthe  eyes.of  the-LMgiaDV 

howev^twosaeeeaaivemiaiaterBnii^  iiaeena  aciuM  to- iatadlva  lor  ti>» 

have  forgot  their  ioty  te  the  people,  a^tpertof  thftBrkidftw«iiai]aa»-«iMl 

there  exists,  in  a  hii^er  foarter  aiaH,  nninatifiahlft  itttorfimnoe  with  Frovi- 

the  deepest  oommisenitiea  for  their  denee  te»giTa  weak,  to  the  labonriil^ 

Stress,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  alle«  poM  t 

yiate  it  in  every  possible  maaaer.    Ife  Bot  tl^  ia  nol  aU.    Lord  John 

appears  from  oflleial  docaments  that,  R«ael^  on  heiag  aaked  in  th^BmiM 

during  the  fir^  three  months  of  tiitt  c^ConaaoHiwhetlMrhehadMifihaift 

present  year^  there  were  entered  fior  i&saggQatii«thisphilaDthflepiita6fi0O, 

home  ceaaaoHption,  at  the  pert  of  or  whether  tha  aoW  credit  ef  It  appar- 

Leadeaahwe,  foreign aBk  goods  wcrtk  tained  to  his  royal  miatMOSi  WM  "^ 

MOO.OOOveqaaltotheeaiploymeBtof  slow  in  nttarii«  hki  dMaMaeit^   ''^<^ 

31,00a  weavers;  laoe   and  needle-  had  not;  aivised  the  etvwa  ift  ^ 

work  worth  £40,000,  or  snffideat  to  nMttei,— he  eeald  only  say  tin*  ^la 

displace  the  produce  ef  4000  work-  order  had  issned  from  the.  Chtfahcr^ 


women  and  sempstresses;  ami  7000    laia'a  ettoe."    After  a  vain  atteopt 
doaen  of  boot  and  shoe  fronts,  aiough    to  sh»w  that  no  extra  ^aaatilu  « 


to  keep  1200  cerdwainen  in  fall  CM-  goods  had  been  imported,  bat  that  the 

ployaiNit.    So  near  aa  we  can  calea-  apparent  iaereaso  aroae  solely  fiw 

late,  the  daty  payable  imon  those  ar-  the  ewsation  of  amagi^ing,  be  p^ 

todes,  lader  the  tariff  of  1846,  woaW  ceeded  to  reBMu*:— "Bnt  if  «•" 

ha^eamonatod  to  £88,150:  at  proent  goods  ar»aow  entered,  and  thereby  « 

It  lanot  more  than  £65>&75s  thna  en-  partiealarelasad^anfferiaeaBveaasQce 

tautag  a  pnmavy  k)sa  of  £32,675  to  w  distress,.  y«l  tk«»  mtriu  wmtt  ^ 

the  revenne.  Such  an  laflax  of  goods,  mulai^  tks  pnthtcti^n  mui  eaportt^ 

at  apecoliarlyinprofitahle  season, was  ^  tU  ckusm  ^  gtmU  for  miich  A* 

tftMMWjnt  to  displaeing  the  hibo«r  taiporto  are  eM^mmged."   Theie  apoko 

Of  36,200  persMis,  who  were  to  be  theeonverttotheLeagn»-4hetnicUer 

thrown  iqwn  the  pabUe  charity,  with*  to  Cot4ott  and  Co.  I     There,  fi^ai 

<mt  any  other  resoarce.   AdMrttime  the  Upa  ef  a  British  minister,  feU  tba 

aitor  these  fiicts  beeaafte  kaown,  aa  most  nn-Britwku  the  most  anpatriotic 


^!1JI?*.  J"!SL*^  *^    ^-^»*    doctrine  that  ever  yet  was  ennncjatfld! 
*""  "*'  Said  we  not  trnl^  that  the 

jeot  of  free  trade  is  to  pot 


Chamberlain's  offioe,  ecmtainhig  her    Said"we  "SSt  IotT/^  the  iMe  o^ 
M^es^'a  conmaBda  to  the  ladies  of  jeot  of  free  trade  is  to  pot  dom  M 


Y. 


UttfLj                             AEaihAtfiheLmtSemSut.  TTt 

«xliflniuntetheiiQn-exp>itiagtnulBSt  between  driving  otat  workm^,  an«fr 

for  tbe  •xdnaivtt  Iwaefit  of  the  fgsw  keeping  out  their  work :  though  no 

iiwMMtoi  mnapolm?     !Eh&  Ftemter  order  had   ieen  issaed  to   excdnde 

conciadedfliiiB^rackMByhftLthig^and  foreigii  woric,  yet  the  effisd  of  the 

diaoeditabie  speech  witii  the  some*  order  reidly  glyen  is,   thiet   French 

what  wnnacMsagy  anapnacBinent  tiurty  sBkav  whidi  woidd  have  been  con- 

—Ifir  mil  circuMBUncta,  he  thonghl  amMd,  wiil  not  be  used,  mud  English 

he  ahiiirt  be  tiie  httftpenon  to  advisd  takak  iasieatt    It  should  be  knSvni, 

her  Majesty  to  make  sn  fldtendDn  hi  that  from  tlnr  bile  esnynleioiia,  ther 

the  caaMHTcial  polieT-  which  <rf  late  condngeiit  depression  of  trade,  and 

jma  kad  beenponaed.  thelowpriee  of  French  iilks  in  Franee^ 

WeaMfld  haidlf  xenuiftthatyhrthe  very  large  qnantitiefl  of  them  hare 

pmeni  fnnfanrti  Urn  anpetftatkiB  of  been  pmohased  aad  broigfat  ta  thia 

tbew  ftwcilgn  goods  eooid  m  ru^  way  eoootry.  The  annooncament  in  qnesH 

""stimtilata  tie  arodneiini  or  ezpor-  tbn  nug^t  therefore  esitail  ^eett  km 

httaa^  of  any  kind  of  Shritiab  nuum-  on  targe  capMiati^  and  mm  os  many^ 

hetaa  wiiatofar.     The  adSclea  £&  ef  aiaailer  meaas*     The  kiadaess  tor 

^acatioft  were  seat  framFiaaee,  atai  the  apsfadfields  weavers  weald  then 

iiMa  wtiea  tvcgy  thiBg  waa  ■nwlefiMey  be  done  oal(y  aft  a  coat  of  loea  and 

raiMiaLoaimibrhardeaehy  uijary  to  other  cfauuss.''    Quite  ri^t,i 

madL    fives.  Cobden  Foend  Bright!  tbe  first  peffaooflt<»bfr 

ia;ve  gmdgtd  Hm  liMle  ea*  goarded  axe  your  apeenlatoia  and^fDar 

itaSpitaiWdB  aad  Beth-  cftprtaJaetB.       Xha   poor    opemtive^ 

He  fid  not  aell  a  yard  of  wh#  ia  not  in  yomr  Maae^aiay  starve 

the  kfli.    Geld,  aad  not  durt-  fi>r  any  thing  yen  caae.     There  ia  ft 

■aa  what  the  Freaeh  waated,  protective  spuit  about  thia,  whidi  ab- 

artat  Ikty  bargniaid'  ftr,  aad  what  sofaitely  chacma  na.    We  vrooder  that 

'Bat  let  OS  aee  a  Mfttla  Mr  Bright  did  ne*  en  a  &Hrmer  ooee" 

cfdtoafa^aibyofthelieagnefa  aioe  foresee  that  tbe  repeal  of  the 

the  poor,  and  reqpect  fio'  the  (Soaapl&ws  vigfat  entail  great  lose  ob 

whe  sorely  an^t  be  left,  hvge  propiietoia»  and  ruioL  on  aianjp 

•f  fldB  ktod,  to  ecLercise  ef  smaller  means  I 

of  ber  owB.  1^  WlUism  Moleswortit  eooaidered 

Cehmcl  ThoaqiBony  lepreseatlng  ee  that  ^itwaeca^cHttf^^wtoAorder; 

>iijml6ii;  csairtitofBiy,  was  ftsioas  at  and  he  was  iafiirmed,  en  the  besft 

Ibi  sieged  BtsrfenMe.     ^Heweabl  anthcadty^  tiiat  Itere  was  no*  the 

ash  whether  there  was  aay  cbssby,  sU^test  chance  el  its  bone  obeyed.'* 

aay  hinHunty,aiiy  jastfee,  any  peJicy,.  We  leave  thia  lemark  of  hMeawortir 

say  eoonaoo-Mnse  ia   neprcaentiag  without  aay*  coasnentt  awrdy  askiog 

hsitBty  to  oae  portisn  of  the  mamu  his  aakhoEity  lor  holding  Aat,  to  a»- 

ftctaiiBg  rfassps  of  the  oovntry,  to  sist  m  leediitg  ^  hnagfy,  and  maoH 

CMM  from  a.  qaarter  ef  which  be  was  tauuag  em:  poorer  coaatiymea  b^r  the 

SBeaaoae  in  that  Hoase  wished  to  execdse  of  tiMir  own  indastry,  is  s 

flpea  otherwise  than  wilh  fedbqiB  of  silly  aad  a  fiool»h  act ;  and  reqaest- 

the  ataiost  ajffwtfon  aad  reverence?"  ing  him  to  eoasider  how fiu- his  diival- 

WeareaeisaietiMd  we-qaitonnder-  roasttttois  eonsistaDt  with  such  Ian* 

ibad  this   uiirbaiit  of  tbe  gallant  gaago,  when  applied  to  an  order  ema« 

ColMHi,  which  we  copy  verbatha  from  nating  directly  fteaa  his  sorvereign. 

tfaeeohnmis  of  tiw  SpecMor^  bat,  ae  Thislittleepisodeisveryinstnetivev 

hetafts  abeet  dasity  aad  bnmanity  as  ehicidatmg  the  views  of  the  free- 

with  nfcrcnee  to  his  waistcoat  aad  traderst    The  great  expertmg  trades 

pataloen  exporttog  ooastitaeacy  of  have  eeaibined  to  crasb  and  aanihi- 

Sndford,  we  take  him  to  mean  that  late  the  small  banficrafte,  and  this 

that  (hfomed  fdaee  shoald  floniish,  they  are  rapidly  doiBg  timragh  tim 

ad  SpitaMelds    atterly   disappear,  operatbn  of  these  Hmered  taiiffiiL    If 

IVs  is  paieLeagnet's  doctrine,  die*  direct  taxation  were  to  beiatrodaeed, 

tiaetiy  redolent  or  toe  Bastiie  I  aad  tbe  cnstom-hoese  virtoall^  abol- 

Mr  Joba  Bri|^t  was  also  tme  to  ished^  hi  so  C»  as  regards  artides  of 

hb  order.    The  partisan   <tf  peace  foreign  maunftwtare,  tiie  thing  wonid 

epiaed  that  **  there  was  no  dlflRnenee  be  done  at  once— for  no  one  wcnhi 
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wear  climiie^  English  boots  when  he 
conld  get  French  ones  at  a  lower 
price ;  or  British  instead  of  Parisian 
gloves ;  or  mlk  from  Spitalfields  rather 
than  the  less  costly  fabric  of  Lyons. 
The  more  honest  of  the  free-traders 
make  no  scrapie  of  annonncing  their 
views.  They  admit  that  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  maxim,  to  sell  in  the 
dearest  and  bay  in  the  cheapest 
market,  implies  the  rain  of  every 
non-exporting  trade,  and  they  seem 
absolutely  resolved  to  pash  their 
theory  to  the  utmost.  At  present  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  managed  it  so,  that, 
without  being  absolutely  annihilated, 
the  poorer  classes  are  ground  down  to 
the  lowest  point.  We  ask  the  shop- 
keepers, artisans,  and  smaller  manu- 
facturers, who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  foreign  market,  whether  this 
is  not  truly  the  case, — and  if  so,  whe- 
ther t^ey  are  inclined  to  allow  this 
cruel,  selfish,  and  inhuman  system  to 
be  carried  any  farther— nay,  whether 
they  will  not  at  once  resolve  to  make 
determined  head  against  it  ?  But  for 
the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  political 
economists,  we  would  appeal  to  that 
dearest  of  all  considerations,  their  own 
safety.  Do  they  really  think  it  pos- 
sible, even  were  it  politic,  to  drive 
the  whole  operative  industry  of  Britain 
into  the  compass  of  a  few  exporting 
trades.  Can  they  make  milUons  of 
men  change  their  habits  of  a  sudden, 
and  walk  from  the  country  towns  and 
viUages,— wherein,  before  Sur  Robert 
Peel  introduced  the  foreigner  to 
swamp  them,  they  had  supported 
themselves  by  the  exercise  of  their 
craft, — ^to  the  factory  or  the  mine,  or 
the  furnace,  or  the  printing  work, 
there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  theur 
existence  m  twisting,  digging,  smelt- 
ing, and  stamping,  for  the  benefit  of 
Gobden  and  his  confederates?  The 
idea  is  absolute  madness.  Already 
we  see  the  effects  of  false  and  un- 
patriotic legislation,  in  Chartist  meet- 
ings and  processions,  in  agitations  for 
universal  sufirage,  in  crime  three-fold 
increased,  and  in  augmented  poor- 
rates.  What  are  considerations  of 
sanatory  reform  or  of  public  instruc- 
tion compared  to  these?  Will  men 
thank  you  for  soap  and  tracts,  even 
should  these  articles  be  gratuitous,  if 
you  take  their  labour  away  from  them, 
and  legishite  for  one  class  alone,  as 


has  been  the  case  of  late  years?  Can 
you  expect  to  make  them  loyal  and 
peaceable,  whilst  you  deny  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  Mr  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  labour — whilst  yoa 
not  oidy  encourage,  but  convert  into 
an  actual  &ct  the  idea  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  poor  are  oppressed,  and 
drive  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  more  popnlar  re- 
presentation? Free  trade  has  been 
the  great  incentive  to  Chartism,  and, 
unless  men  return  speedily  to  their 
senses,  it  may  chance  to  be  the  ter- 
rible promoter  of  revolution. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  real  amount 
of  the  deficit?    No  man  living  can 
telL    Lord  John  Russell  estunated  it 
at  about  three  millions,  and  subse- 
quently Sur  Charles  Wood  annonnced 
that,  by  sundry  savings  and  sales  of 
old  stores— which   latter   source  of 
revenue  very  much  resemldes  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  parting  with  his  body 
clothes  to  make  np  for  his  annual  ex- 
penditure—it might  be  reduced  to  a 
million  and  a  h^.    Since  then  we 
have  received  the  official  accounts  of 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  for  tlie  six 
months  ending  5th  July  1848;  and 
we   very  much  fear,  from  •  pe™* 
sal  of  these,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  understated  his 
difficulties.    Our  exports,  for  the  sate 
of  which  every  other  interest  m 
been  sacrificed,  have  fallen  off  to  an 
alarming  extent.     During  the  cor- 
respondhig  six  months  of  last  year 
the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was 
£25,896,248 :  the  whole  amount  for 
this  period  is  £21,671,939,  or  v^ 
nearly  foitb  uiluons  leas  on  the 
half  year  I    Here  is  another  stagg^ 
ing  instance  of  the  utter  fiitility  of  free 
trade.     The  decrease  of  wtport  f^ 
the  year  1 846,  as  compared  with  low, 
was  about  two  millions— and  now  j^ 
is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  fonr  mi^ 
lions  for  half  the  time  I    Was  th«re 
ever  a  more  pregnant  proof  of  tae 
impossibility  of  forcing  markets  ? 

Looking  to  the  imports,  ▼«  °°j 
some  very  curious  results.  }^ 
John  BusseU  took  great  credit  i^ 
the  increased  consumption  of  ^^^ 
consequent  on  his  West  Indian  exp«- 
riments,  which  we  shall  pw^ntly  WJ 
occasion  to  notice  more  minutely ;  ^ 
predicted  a  stiU  further  conswop"^ 
and  increase  to  the  revenue.   *^*^ 
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see  how  that  matter  stands.  The 
foUowing  is  the  total  of  augar  im- 
ported to  this  coontiy  for  the  mat  six 


Sugar  nnrefined^  owts.^ 
ff      Refinedy        • 
9      Candy, 

J9 


Molawes, 


months  of  the  last  three  jears  re* 
qpectiyel7. 


1840. 

2^56,986 

54,249 

1 

202^64 


1847. 

3^67,686 

39,344 

1,025 

411,263 


184& 

2,960,430 

50,863 

507 

191,531 


3,213,500        4,419,318        3,203,331 


So  that  we  are  absolutely  importing 
Us8  sugar  in  1848  than  we  did  in 
1846,  before  Lord  John  Bnssell  and 
his  sapient  colleagaes  chose  to  £^ye 
the  contp  de  grace  to  the  colonists  1  So 
much  for  increased  revenue  from  that 
source. 

In  the  articles  of  raw  material  for 
manu&ctnre  tiiere  is  a  considerable 
increase ;  and,  ehoold  money  be  obtain- 
able at  easy  rates  throughout  the 
coming  winter,  this  may  be  a  source  of 
real  congratulation.  But  from  recent 
symptoms,  and  the  insanity  of  minis- 
ters in  refusing  to  face  the  difficulties 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  we  yery 
much  dread  another  recurrence  of 
tightness,  in  which  case  industry  must 
inevitably  be  paralysed  as  before.  It 
Is,  however,  comforting  to  know  that 
we  have  a  stock  of  raw  material  in 
hand,  and  that  our  condition  in  that 
respect  has  improved  since  last  year, 
when  the  warehouses  were  nearly 
drained.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
cotton,  wool,  flaoL,  hemp,  and  silk 
which  have  been  imported  for  the  last 
sixmonths  is  in  the  ratio  of  28,811,825, 
to  27,372,502  for  the  same  period  in 
1847. 

But  the  influx  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures is  the  most  singular  feature  of 
all;  and  we  do  entreat  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  our  readers  to  this 
very  pressing  point.  What  we  have 
idready  said  regarding  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  small  trades  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  total  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion, receives  the  amplest  confinnation 
from  these  official  tables ;  and,  if  we 
are  wise,  something  must  be  done, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  toremedy 
the  evils  which  have  been  entailed 
upon  us,  through  our  blind  submission 
to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  free- 
traders. Do  honourable  members 
really  believe,  that  by  agitating  the 
.ballot,  or  bringing  forward  schemes 


for  extended  suffirage,  they  will  give 
work  to  the  unemployed,  or  put  bread 
in  the  mouths  of  the  starvmg?  If, 
Instead  of  attempting  to  gain  a  little 
transient  popularity  by  advocating 
organic  changes,  they  would  seriously 
address  theinselves  to  the  task  of  re^ 
vising  the  tariffs,  and  so  encouraging 
the  home  market,  they  would  be  of 
real  use  to  the  country  at  this  mo- 
mentous time.  For  momentous  it  is 
most  certainly.  The  discovery  of  a 
deliberate  plan  for  general  incendia- 
rism In  Liverpool,  the  mobs  in  Glas- 
gow, and  the  disturbances  at  Brad« 
ford,  are  all  symptoms  of  disaffection, 
and  all  proceed  from  one  cause— from 
the  sacrifice  of  native  industry  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Moloch  of  free  trade. 
Even  now,  while  we  are  writing, 
Intelligence  has  arrived  of  the  arrest 
of  armed  Chartists  in  London  and  in 
Manchester;  assassination  has  begun 
at  Ashton,  and  every  post  brings  in 
tidings  of  some  new  commotion.  Is 
this  a  time  for  Parliament  to  separate 
without  any  remedial  measure?  Is 
this  a  time  to  allow  our  markets  to 
be  inundated  with  foreign  produce  ; 
each  fresh  cargo  displacing  our  own 
industry,  and  further  adding  to  our  em- 
barrassment, by  hastening  on  another 
monetary  crisis  by  the  exportation  of 
bullion  m  exchange?  This  is  the 
work  commenced  by  Peel,  and.  con- 
summated by  the  mcapable  Whigs. 
Grod  knows  how  it  wUl  end,  if  wiser, 
more  unselfish,  and  more  patriotic  men 
are  not  speedily  summoned  to  take 
the  lead  In  her  Majesty's  councils. 

No  account  is  given,  as  in  former 
years,  of  the  amount  of  foreign  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures  imported, 
or  of  several  other  important  branches 
of  trade  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
abolished  the  duty.  Why  this  omis- 
sion has  taken  place  we  do  not  know, 
unless  it  be  for  the  wor^t  of  all  rea- 
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BOBS,  iibftfc  fte  ^asolte  wve  too  Mart* 
ling  for  dSsclosore.  Bat  we.sliaU  tak» 
the  statistics  of  the  silk  mannfactnred 
trade  alone,  from  which  it  will  be. seen 
that,  in  two  years  after  the  relaxation 


ef  Hhe  inties,  we  hitTe  doMed  mtr 
unpora^  therein  timmiog  imaieiifle 
vuDhesB  <d  oat  own  operathreB  oat  of 

employment. 


J^OREiGN  Silk  Manufac 

XtOUBS,  skrERED  UNDEA  TABirP 

07  1846. 

IftiS. 

1847. 

1848. 

SOk  or  fiathi  broad  akaSk, 

^4,269  Ibo. 

•  85,589  Ibf. 

141,17»  lbs. 

Silk  ribbons. 

Y9,541 

95,906 

95,881 

Ganae  or  crape  broad  Btufb,  , 

4,383 

4,053 

5,127 

OftuiiB  ribboDfiTy        • 

11,268 

26,166 

26,312 

Ganzej  mizedj         •        • 

18 

8 

39 

Mixed  ribbons, 

687 

1,650 

1,244 

T  olrot  broad  BtoSbj 

2,935 

4,822 

6,551 

Velrot  omhoBBod  ribbons, 

4,188 

6,141 

18,580 

167,2&4  Ibi.     ;22l9S86  Mbs.       986^0  lbs. 


H^ow  If,  as  It  is  ftiT'to  suppose,  the 
same  increase,  or  even  half  of  it,  has 
taken  place  in  the  importation  of  other 
articles  npon  which  the  ditties  were 
remored,  bnt  which  have  been  quietly 
wii&drawn  fiiom  €he  official  tables; 
these  statistics  are  enongh  to  condenm 
firee  trade  before  any  tribunal  in  the 
world.  Mazk  how  the  matter  stands. 
Here  is  a  doubled  importaium  of  fo- 
reign manufactored  goods.  One  half 
ftt  least  of  these  goods  have  come  in 
to  displace  your  home  manufacture. 
The  other  half  would  have  come  in  as 
formerly  to  supply  the  rich,  who  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  high  duty  for  -Oie 
gratification  of  their  fancy.  That 
duty,  where  reduced,  is  now  lost  to 
the  revenue.  Who  is  the  gainer,  then? 


No  one,  save  the  rich  tonsumer; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revenue 
has  suffered,  and  home  industrv  has 
received  a  prostrating  blow.  But — 
saymen  of  tne  Cobden  school— though 
the  silk  weaver,  and  embroiderer,  and 
milliner,  and  plalter,  and  lAoemaker, 
and  tailor,  may  have  suffered,  the 
country  is  no  loser,  because  we  ex- 
port goods  In  return  for  the  articles  of 
Import.  Bo  you,  gentlemen?  Let 
us  turn  to  the  ei^rt  tables,  and  see 
how  your  account  stands.  BecoUecty 
you  have  undertaken  to  show  ns  a 
corresponding  export  of  vour  goods  te 
meet  the  influx  of  fbrdjzn  mamifieu^ 
tures.  Unless  you  t»n  ao  this,  your 
case  is  ntteriy  worthless,  and  you 
stand  as  detected  impostors. 


18«L 

1M7. 

isia 

£8,899,272 

£9,348,885 

£8,083;82a 

a,52S,79S 

2,688,616 

S,214|431 

1,389,520 

1,502,770 

1,413,819 

410,277 

ai5,196 

2S6/)76 

421,910 

494,806 

268,798 

377,160 

444,797 

291,985 

S,143,5&0 

3!,564,754 

2,578,470 

EZPOBX  OF  PkINCIPJLL  ilANUFACrOBCBS  FBOM  THE  UXITEB  KllYOMHI. 


Oviton  maanfkolnres. 
Ditto  yam,* 
linen  mannfkotores, 
Ditto  yam, 
JSilk  mannfaotnres, 
WooUfin  yam,     . 
Ditto  manofkctnres^ 


£18, 

33ifi  result  is  a  loss  on  these  artides 
alone  of  thbbe  millions  in  six  months, 
and  we  are  to  set  that  against  doubled 
imports,  firee  of  duty,  and  diBplacing 
Bntish  employment  I  Here  are  the 
glorious  effects  of  SirBobert's  com- 
mercial legislation  I 

What,  then,  has  gone  out  to  meet 
the  import  which  is  rapidly  promoting 
Chartism  among  us,  by  impoverishing 
the  poorer  daases?  Just  what  we 
piediotod  loBg  ago— Gold  ;  the  idol 


165,482  -  £18^199,774      £15,022,404 

without  whioh  men  must  starve,  bat 
which  firee  trade  periodically  sweeps 
from  out  our  grasp.  Thelowerodtarilb 
have  operated  pecnltady  unfitivourably 
at  the  present  crisis — not  periiaps  fl» 
much  in  the  branch  of  silk  manufifcctpres 
as  in  others;  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  incceaae  of  inmoct  in  1847,  over 
that  of  1B46,  is  quite  as  lam  as  the 
increase  of  tim  present  over  we  tomer 
year ;  andhad  Lord  John  Russell  been 
•live  to  tiie  dnties  of  his  itttuatioot 
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or  caaahieaf  animheiidbig  tii^effaetp 
wliin  a  f^  «f  Uneigii  goads  mni; 
prodicfl<aAftliaBieiiMHrkrt,  be  ov^ 
iBstmUy  to  kam  Itoosgbi  in  a  bin 
augBHoing  tiie  owfeoas  ^itlea,  and 
hsBBid  ifcthiWPgbPaTiiainentwkhontft 
mo— i^iwmnam^Rflaiy  delay.  Themad- 
oes  ol  enooMB^giag  inareaaed  Imports, 
iibilst  flspoitE  «»  fiaUing,  ia  ottod^ 
niosBonirablfi  to  any  wbo  b»«e  not 
ealaaaaddmdLwifaCobdan;  andil; 
fe  qoito  poadbie  tiiai  aonte  "wbo  baye 
boenadmitlodio  thai  pirec^as  pnvi- 
lege^flMMgnofritb  naif  th^  will  take 
tbe  twuile  to  eonaldBr  the  Ibiegoing 
tahtea.  WenranottbooB^BBfiereiB. 
AiDWwa  ia  bc^gbining  to  imdeistand 
thatfaicraaDodinipogtB  «o  by  no  moaaB 
doeUnoifH^tonMiof  «  healthy  oom- 
BGieMial  alate;  and  the  iUloimgos- 
traot  fima  Tranantbmtic  ooneBpon- 
daooB,  wbifih  <ire  copy  £fom  the 
momgr  aitida  in  the  £km  jiewapapor 
of  Wk  Angoat  last,  ia  psegnaat  mt^ 
meamag  ia  the  pBeaent  poatore  of 


"TlBiAoio  of  Eonpft  is  in  ta  tuTifile 
eaadttia^flid  our  aniy  ho peaa,  ihat  Quwt 
Battin  ma^  «8Q«pe  ihe  bUait  vrtiioh  has 
sweftfnta  one  md  of  the  Continent  io 
the  oCbar  wift  aaoh  cLeTastating  effect.    If 
Tjighad  escape,  we  shall  continue  to  'find 
eztensiTe  markets  Ibr  our  produots,  and 
mr  prosperity  will  be  pxrttsuly  preserved. 
Onrmrkets  on  the  Contfaieni  hate  almost 
beeoaefstmet,  so  that  the  worst  in  fiiat 
TnttsHlir  has  already  been  realised ;  but, 
«vvf  week  or  montii,  ooiuRUBption  Sn  that 
•eefeini  of  Ibe  wnld  is  MSteieted  or  Ihalied 
*'4oaMh4hoiiMreia|Brhnisnnut  he  the 
xtTolation  onosti^  saeh  a  state  of  things. 
WHh  the  exeepticn^f  Great  Britam,  our 
Borapean  ew>ri  trade  has  been  literally 
omdhQatedTDat  unfortunateljf,  our  im- 
port trade  «^  1he$e  countries  has  not  met 
with  a  sfanOar  fliite,  bnt  on  the  contraxy, 
bss  rattier  tsereased    than   otherwise. 
JMpwIois  and-speetilatorB  in  this  eonntiy 
haft  talua  advairtage  of  the  financial  em- 
bmaanaeBts  growing  out  of  the  Eevoln- 
tum,wklah  the  manoihietiirerB  of  Fraoee 
aodEeropegenflndlybarelaboared  nndor, 
andhsfepiiTfihased  of  themforcash,  goods 
at  eae  hiJf  their  cost,  and  hare  filled  our 
AsdDBts.    ^  pofiiau  of  the  tpecie  lo&icA 
^heen  Mppedjrom  mis  .port  vMin  the 
loAfour^mahths  vent  abroad  for  this  put' 
pose;  and  while  our  exports  bad  become 
redneed  to  ^e  lowest  limit,  and  exchange 
drawn  nponpreriotu  shipments  of  produce 
WM  coming  back  protested,  miUions  of 
doQan  of  gold  and  sUrer  wore  going  Ibr- 
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waid  to  purchase  gaoAs  wliieh  oonld  not 
be  obtained  on  the  usual  credit.  In  this 
way,  our  whole  foreign  trade  has  become 
deranged,  and  we  hi^e  thus  farboroe  the 
brunt  of  the  commercial  reyiOsions  and 
political  TCTOlutions  fai  Europe.** 

What  is  to  be  said  of  a  Bystera 
^wfaicfaswampBOPor  home  market,  whOst 
4rt:  the  same  Hme  it  proaiotes  a  drain 
of  gold?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
-system  which  makes  a  drain  of  gold 
sJmost  tantamount  to  nationsd  buik- 
ruptcy? 

Having   Mtberto  deidt  with  the 
snbjeets  of  the  correncrp^  and  finance, 
let  ns  now    glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  new  legislation  fbr  onr  colo- 
nies.    We   need    not    repeat    the 
iale  of  the  disastbre  into  wiueh  the 
West  Indies  hayebeen  phmged,  or  the 
rain  which  has  befallen  many  of  onr 
own  most  respectable  citizens,  who, 
to  their  misfortnne,  had  embarked 
their  capital  and  fortanes  in  sngor- 
ffrowing  estates,  tmsting  to  British 
laith  and  protection  for  at  least  an 
adequate  retnm.    The  Toxiest  zealot 
conld  not  have  wLdied  to  have  seen 
tiie  crfaae  of  slavery  more  bitterly 
avenged;   but  in  what   a  manner! 
Great  Britain,  after  having  made  a 
4Uicrifiee  of  twenty  millions  to  emanci- 
pate  the  slave  popnlation  in  her  own 
colonies,— «  sacrifice  to  her,  though 
not  an  adequate  compensation  to  the 
planters, — after  having  dedaied  to  the 
whole  world  her   determination  no 
longer  to  participate  in  the  profits 
€f  forced  labour, — ^after  havuig  made 
treaties,  and  equipped  armaments  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, — 
suddenly  changed  her  policy,  admitted 
slave-grown  sugar  fiom  foreign  states, 
first,  at  a  high,  and,  latteriy,  at  so  low 
a  duty,  that  her  own  colonies,  already 
impoverished,  could  no  Icmger  afibrd  to 
defray  the  cost  of  production.    Here, 
again,  the  principle  of  free-trade  has 
been  triumphant  and  ruinous ;  here, 
again,  the  exporthig  trades  have  car- 
ried their  point,  not  only  against  the 
interests  of  the  colonists,  but  against 
those  of  benevolence  and  Christianity. 
The  cause  of  the  Blacks  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  tempting  bribe  of 
cheap  sugars,  of  an  augmented  demand 
for  cottons  and  blankets  to  supply  the 
gangs  of  Cuba,  and  of  machmery  for 
Braaal,  to  enable  tiie  planter  more 
utterly  to  prostrate  Janaioa. 
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In  FebroAiy  last  we  reviewed  with 
■great  care  all  the  eyidence  which  we 
conld  collect  regarding  the  West 
Indian  interest  The  oonclofflon  to 
which  we  aniTed  was  contiuned  in 
the  followinff  paragraph  :  —  "  And 
what  is  it  uat  onr  colonists  ask? 
What  is  the  extravagant  proposal 
which  we  are  prepared  to  reject  at 
the  cost  of  the  loss  of  onr  most  fertile 
possessions,  and  of  neailv  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  British  capital  ? 
Simply  this,  that  in  the  meantime 
such  a  distinctiye  duty  should  be  en- 
forced as  will  allow  them  to  compete 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  sUve- 
growinff  states.  iJet  this  alone  be 
granted,  and  they  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  any  other  fiscal  regula- 
tion. And  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  differential  duty  required?  Not 
more^  a$  we  apprehend^  than  ten  shU- 
Ungs  the  hmdredweight,^^  Having 
hazarded  this  statement  so  early,  it 
was  certainly  gratifying  to  find  that 
an  impartial  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  reporting  four  months 
later,  had,  after  a  full  investigation  of 
the  whole  case, — and  of  course  with 
official  documents  before  them,  the 
€orrectneM  of  which  conld  not  admit 
of  a  doubt, — arrived  at  precisely  the 
same  result.  The  proposition  for  a 
differential  duty  often  shillings,  which 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  commit- 
tee, was  actually  made  by  a  member 
whose  general  opinions  are  understood 
to  lean  towards  the  side  of  firee  trade, 
— we  mean  Sir  Thomas  B.  Buxjh,  one 
of  the  representatives  for  LiverpooL 

This  resolution  of  course  implied  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  Whig  Act 
of  1846,  which  the  West  Indians 
bitterly  complained  of  as  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith,  and  as  having  put  the 
coping-stone  on  their  misfortones. 
It  was  the  resolution  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  intelligent  parliamentary 
committee,  founded  upon  a  mass  of 
evidence  derived  from  every  quarter ; 
and  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  wherein 
so  vast  an  interest  as  that  of  our 
most  valuable  colonies  was  concerned, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
report  would  be  treated  with  defer- 
ence, even  though  it  might  in  some 
degree  impugn  the  sagacity  of  a 
pnme  numster,  by  exposmg  the 
results  of  his  former  reckless  legishi- 
tion.    Such  was  not  the  case.    Had 


the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  sate 
npon   that  committee,  their  report 
would  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to 
Lord  John,  who  immediately  came 
forward  with  a  counter-scheme,  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  oonsistency 
to  give  it  colour.    He  propooed  a 
new  sliding*scale  of  duties,  the  result 
of  which  will  be,  that  next  year  the 
colonists    will    have    a   protection 
agidnst  the  sLaye-owners  of   seven 
shillings  in  the  article  of  dayed,  and 
five-and-sixpenoeinthatofmnaoovado 
sugar, — ^the  boon  to  taper  away  an- 
nually, until,  in  1854,  tiie  protective 
duty  will  be  reduced  to  three  slulliDgs 
on  the  one  article,  and  two  shillings 
upon  the  other.  This  is  the  doom  of  the 
West  Indies, — and  we  expect  nothing 
less  than  an  immediate  stoppage  <Mf 
the  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  colonial  govenunents.     Bobbed 
as  they  have  been,  mined  as  they  are, 
and  all  through  a  course  of  most  reck- 
less and  unprovoked  legislation,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  that  any  further  ctL-pi- 
tal  will  be  embarked  in  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  these  islands.    For  tiie  benefit 
of  economists  at  home,  and  the  dam- 
ourers  fbr  cheap  sugar,  it  may  be  as 
well 'to  record  that  this  now  sliding- 
scale  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  loan 
of  £500,000,  in  addition  to  £160,000 
already  guaranteed  this  session,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  immigra- 
tion, and  that  at  a  period  when  the 
annual  deficit  was  originally  calcala- 
ted  at  three  millions  I     The  amend- 
ment of  Sir  John  Pakington,  fonnded 
upon  the  resolutions  of  the  committee^ 
was  negatived  in  a  fiill  house  by  the 
small  majority  of  fifteen. 

This  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  debate  of  the  session ;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  oonfidentiy  ex- 
pected that  ministers  would  have  been 
defeated.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  however, 
came  to  their  rescue  at  the  last  stage. 
Oleaginous  and  plMsible  as  ever,  the 
wily  baronet  began  his  speech  by 
deploring  the  minortunesof  the  West 
Indians,  repudiating  mere  pecuniaiy 
considerations,  and  calling  to  mind 
old  struggles,  in  which  these  colonies 
had  stood  bv  the  side  of  the  mother 
country,  lliis  {sympathetic  introdnc- 
tion  boded  Uttie  mercvfor  the  parties  it 
seemed  to  favour.  Sur  Robert  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Act  of  1846,  and  it  was 
now  rather  difficult  to  back  out  from 
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that  poddon.  Bat  soottdng  measures 
might  be  adopted,  the  salaries  of 
gOTernors  defrayed  by  the  mother 
ooantry,  and  perhapi^  if,  after  dne 
consideration,  it  shonld  be  fonnd  ex- 
pedient to  remov^e  the  blockading 
squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
part  of  the  sams  so  saved  might  be 
devoted  to  colonial  pmposes.  Then 
came  a  discoarse  npon  the  merits  of 
irrigation,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  lecturer  in  an  agricultural 
society.  Finally,  Sir  Robert  rested 
his  fntnre  hopes  for  the  Indies  npon 
other,  and  what  appear  to  as  pecu- 
liariy  objectionable  considerations.  'He 
has  no  confidence  in  the  tranqoillity 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  he  hints  at 
«n  insurrection  of  the  slaves  being 
probable,  if  emancipation  is  not 
granted.  We  shall  not  comment  more 
tiian  lightly  npon  the  decency  of  snch 
a  hint.  Desirable  as  emancipation 
may  be,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  qnes- 
tionable  whether  it  wonld  be  cheaply 
bought  by  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  as 
a  general  rising  of  the  black  barbarian 
population  against  the  whites ;  and  in 
the  event  of  such  a  misfortune  occur- 
rinjg^  either  in  the  above  slave  colonies 
or  in  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely 
problematical  whether  our  own  dearly 
l>ought  emancipation  wonld  efiectually 
prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading 
to  the  free  colonies.  But  we  wUl  tell 
Sir  Bobert  a  fact  of  which  he  ought 
to  be  fully  cognisant.  The  greatest 
oiemies  and  obstacles  to  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  Spanish  and  South  ibne- 
rican  States,  have  b^n  himself  and 
his  fi^e- trading  allies.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  here,  and  notorious 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  ill-advised  Act  per- 
mitting slave-grown  sugar  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  was  pro- 
duced, negotiations  were  actually 
pending  in  Cuba  for  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
results  of  that  Act  were  the  instant 
abandonment  of  such  an  idea,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  slaves  from  the 
coffee  plantations  to  the  sugar-fields, 
double  work  rigoroutdy  enforced,  and 
an  enormously  increased  importation 
of  human  bemgs  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  With  such  a  bonus  held  out 
to  the  Cuban  plaoter,  such  a  huge 
increase  of  consumption  in  this  country 
as  Lord  John  Russell  gloatingly  con- 
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templates,  it  would  be  utter  insanity 
to  expect  that  emancipation  can  take 
place  through  any  other  means  than 
bloodi  rapine,  plunder,  and  incen- 
diarism. Sir  Biobert  and  the  free* 
traders  have  effectually  precluded  any 
milder  method.  Had  they  been  true 
to  the  principles  professed  by  this 
counti^  at  the  time  of  our  own 
emancipation,  there  is  every  human 
reason  to  believe  that  by  this  time 
Cuba  would  have  been  a  free  colony. 
Had  that  event  taken  place,  slavery, 
and  of  course  the  slave-trade,  would 
have  received  its  death-blow.  But 
now  when  we  have  given,  and  con- 
tinue to  give,  a  direct  premium  to  the 
abhorred  system,  when  we  have  shown 
that  we  love  its  produce  so  much,  as 
to  hold  the  welfaro  of  our  own  colonies 
as  nothing  in  comparison,  it  is  mere 
Jesuitry  to  cant  about  the  probability 
of  voluntary  freedom.  This  is  the 
worst  and  most  indefensible  argument, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  brought  within 
the  category  of  aivuments,  which  has 
yet  been  advancea  from  any  quarter 
m  support  of  the  false  legislation  and 
determined  opposition  of  ministers  to 
the  just  claims  of  the  colonists. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  sin* 
gular  discussion  arose,  which  tends  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  most 
important  despatch  upon  the  state  of 
Jamaica  had  been  received  from  Go- 
vernor Grey,  and  this  was  withheld 
from  the  sdect  committee  then  sitting, 
although  Mr  Hawes,  the  Under-secre- 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  was  directly 
questioned  as  to  its  existence.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  matter,  or  to  cast  any  imputa- 
tion upon  the  probity  of  Mr  Hawes, 
who,  in  explanation,  was  fain  to  take 
shelter  under  the  plea  of  a  mistake. 
But  the  circumstance  certainly  did 
look  awkward,  and  the  doubts,  not 
only  of  the  House  but  of  the  countiy, 
were  far  from  being  removed  by  the 
extreme  acrimony  displayed  by  the 
Premier,  in  his  injudicious  defence  of 
his  subordinate.  Never  in  our  recol- 
lection has  a  Prime  Minister  shown 
so  remarkable  a  want  of  temper  and 
of  courtesy  to  a  political  opponent,  as 
was  exhibited  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  his  reply  to  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
We  should  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
utterer,   that   the  speech   could  be 
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erased  from  the  pages  of  Hansard, 
even  were  we  to  lose,  at  the  save 
time,  l^e  brilliaxit  and  withering  teplv 
whkh  it  elicited  from  Mr  D'Israeli.  A 
sappression  certainly  had  occmred, 
wfaetiierthrott^  mistake  or  otherwise ; 
and  tiie  matter  was  thought  so  serious 
that  Earl  Grey  volonteered  an  ex- 
planation in  tibe  Upper  House.  He 
had  better  faaye  let  it  alone.  New 
diarges  of  sappression  were  preferred ; 
and  finally  Eari  Grey  admitted  that, 
on  ODC  occasion  at  least,  he  had  quoted 
passages  from  a  Jamaica  memorial  in 
mtpport  of  his  argument,  totaQy  and 
purposely  omitting  to  read  other  sen- 
tences, which  gave  a  different  con- 
gtrttdaon  to  the  meaimng  intended  to  he 
eonreyedl  This  is  popolarly  said  to 
be  the  method  adopted  by  a  certain 
personage,  who  skidl  be  nameless, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  quote 
Soriptnre,  and  yet  it  is  jiractised  and 
defended  by  a  high  official  fnnctionary ! 
We  copy  tiie  remarks  of  our  oontem- 
poraij  tJie  SpecMor^  as  veiy  apposite 
OB  this  oooasion. 

**  nie  MNonftl  dispQte  al>oiit  the  c<»i- 
duet  of  Lord  Grey  aad  Mr  Hawes,  and 
the  siriotsreB  of  Lord  Gooige  Bentinbk, 
which  began  on  fViday  list»  have  luniiped 
a  hurge  share  of  the  week's  debates  ;  not 
altogether  to  bo  UtUe  purpose  as  most 
personal  sqnabblee^  since  it  throws  consi- 
derable Uj^t  on  the  administration  of  co- 
lonial affairs.  The  genenJ  impression, 
when  all  sides  have  had  their  say^  is, 
that  Mr  Hawes  and  Lord  Grey  did  not 
intend  to  cheat  Lord  Geoige  Bentinok's 
oommittee  by  the  deliberate  sappression 
of  eridenoe ;  but  the  reiy  statements 
made  by  mixusters,  in  defence,  onTeil  re- 
prdieoisible  pcaotioes.  It  soobb  tiiat  the 
routine  of  the  Colonial  Offioe  is  such  as  to 
preclude  any  security  agaiast '  mistaJEes ' 
80  grave  as  the  withholding  of  most  im- 
portant despatches.  And  Lord  Grey 
claims,  as  an  admitted  official  privilege, 
to  pick  out  bits  of  evidence  in  his  exolu- 
fiive  possession,  that  make  for  a  particular 
view,  although  those  bits  may  be  torn  from 
a  context  that  should  perfectly  refute  that 
particular  view!  In  effi»ct,he  upholds  the 
doctrine  tliat  a  govemment  is  not  bound  to 
lay  before  parliament  all  the  infermation 
that  reaehM  the  departments,  even  though 
that  information  be  not  of  a  neorei  klad, 
but  may  select  such  parts  as  go  to  bolster 
up  the  preconceived  crotchets  of  the  minis- 
ter for  the  time  being.  Li  this  case.  Lord 
Grey  had  preconceived  crotchets  nostile 
to  &e  West  Indian  colonies,  whom  he 
treated  as  if  he  were  ^e  Attorney- Qene- 
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Ill  proBecutiiig  a  state  crimiBaL  He  bss 
earned  beyond  its  usual  bounds  the  spirit 
of  the  Jffiti-Colonial  Office^  in  DowniBg 
Street.  With  this  spirit  of  animosity  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  coupled  the 
most  singular  exhibition  of  personal 
trifling,  and  self-worship.  He  appealed 
to*  the  name  of  his  father,  as  a  reason  for 
not  aocufring  himself !  and  pointed  to  the 
'  awful  warning  across  liie  OiaaneV  as 
a  reason  for  not  prefeiring  chaiges  eal- 
eulated  to  weaken  Knglish  atatesmea. 
'  DonH  talk  of  inefficieDoy  or  dishoBesty,' 
cries  he—'  it  is  dangerous  ;  for  sudi  talk 
has  upset  goveniments  abroad.'  Yes, 
shaky  and  dishonest  governments  ;  but 
what  is  Lord  Grey  afraid  of !" 

As  for  the  sugar  duties,  we  do  sot 
by  any  neans  beOeve  tint  lUs  is  a 
final  settlement  of  the  oaestkai.    If 
free  trade,  indeed,  shonld  cositiaiie  to 
pfTogresB,  there  is  not  much  bope  for 
the  oolooists;  but,  to  the  oteeiTant 
eye,  there  are  immiwtakable  ^yn^toms 
of  reaction  appaient  in  this  coontry, 
and  m  very  goiisrai  sympatiiy  far  the 
case  of  the  West  iBdiaas.  Onr  greatest 
fear  is,  that  irretrievable  mischief  win 
be  WTOiuht  before  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  a  remedy.  It  seems 
crael  modcery,  after  all  tiiat  has  hap- 
pened, to  exhort  the  pUaters  to  per- 
severe, aad  to  prevent  those  valaaUe 
islands  fitwi  lapsing  into  a  state  of 
wilderness :  and  yet  there  seems  no 
altematiip«  between  sodi  perseverance 
and  abandonment.    This  gbS^^  we  can 
say,  that  should  the  oommeroal  prin- 
ciples, whkh  we    have    advocated 
throngfaont,  be  a|^  recognised  and 
aikpted — should  true  and  not  hoUow 
Conservatism  once  more  trinmph  ov^* 
Whig  effinontery  and  weakness,  this 
mighty  grievance  will  assnrediy  be 
the  earliest  redressed. 

Referring  agahi  to  the  speech  from 
the  tiirone  as  the  text  for  the  parlia- 
mentary campaign,  we  find  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  spedally  marked  out 
either  for  modification  or  rcmaL  This 
subject  having  been  folly  dealt  with 
in  our  Jnly  Number,  we  offer  no  far- 
ther remarks  upon  the  policy  vhidi 
dictated  svch  a  plan ;  indoed,  no  re- 
marks are  nooesisary,  for  since  tfaea 
tiiemeasnre  has  been  pos^Kmed.  This 
Is  a  sorry  result  for  ministers ;  for  al- 
though thi^  plead,  in  Jnstafication,  that 
other  important  bnsiness  had  pre- 
vented them  frxNn  fiHcing  on  the  con- 
sideration of  this  ^«7  ^emns  qaestioBt 
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Mi  pfotesUtiOiis  do  not  aeem  to  sa- 
ting tho  gmtkmen  who  are  mo«t  cla- 
uMmm  against  tlie  ahippiag  interest 
{/Britain.  It  haabeenmore  than  hinted 
aocrtaie  qvartooB,  tfaatthlapoetpone- 
■eat  is  a  amaiiatroke  of  Whig  policy 
orpnMieBeev  ^or  the  pnrpoce  of  keq^ 
0^  alire  aa  long  as  poestt>le  a  theme 
offfiwwwffiim  anumg  the  ConservatiYes. 
We  otfer  no  opiaion  aa  to  this  oonjec* 
tae,  whidii  na^  be  aahataatiaUy  true 
or  not.     Certain  it  is  that  tibe  propo- 
nl  te-  tke  npeal  of  those  laws  has 
bat    cneooBteredt   outside  of    the 
Hmae  of  Coamonav  with  a  tstom  of 
tenmtetion;  and  that,  if  tha  feeling 
tf tka  [wiliiir.arff  t^posed  te  tike  into- 
nskattf'Oe  eaEporten,  has  any  weight 
»i&  the  l^nalatue,  the  ministerial 
AOI  wifl  be  atnnigled  beforo  It  osa 
reoelTa  the  loyai  assent     So  great 
waa  the  anauetj  diqifagpttd,  that  on  the 
day  after  it  became  known  in  Qtosgow 
that  the  bili  was  Mt  to  be  po&ed 
tewafd  thia  aeanoa,  ef«iy  Tessel  in 
the  Clyde  was  decorated  with  flags, 
hi  tokM  of  thanfcftfaieaB  for  the  re- 
apite.  We  hope  that  ereiy  advaatage 
will  be  tskania  the  internal  to  force 
apaa  theatteataen  of  parliament  the 
naolatkm  of  the  witt-aifected  people 
of  this  ooontiy,  to  msintsin  intact 
that  law  whiefa  has  been  the  source  of 
oar  naval  snpfemacy,  and  which  was 
dedsred,  by  no  ism  an  authority  than 
Adan  Ssoath,  to  be  as  wise  as  if  it 
had  been  dictated  by  the  aicat  delibe- 
mte  visdom. 

A  Qoaaadenble  nomber  of  minor 
bflis  hsTe  been  qaietly  allowed  to 
diap.  13us  is  not  matter  of  lamenta^ 
tisa,  for,  aa  fir  as  we  oenld  oompre- 
bead  the  piincqiie  of  most  of  tlfem, 
they  wece  ntterly  worthless  and  mi- 
ealledfor.  The  Bill  for  the  BemoTsl 
ff  the  Jewish  Disabilities  was,  were- 
joaeeto  say,  thrown  out  in  tiie  Hoose 
of  Lads,  tiie  peens  being  of  opinion 
that  the  British  Legialatare  should 
centmaea  Christian  asseoiUy.  Lord 
John,  in  tlie  pleaitade  of  his  seal  for 
the  Sanhedrim,  garenotioeof  aakotion 
for  aiteriog  the  form  of  the  oaths  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  eaeh  member  of 
Psriiaaient  at  his  admission,  and  so 
hitiodndng  the  Jew  by  a  convenient 
little  post^iL  But  somehow  or  other, 
m  the  session  progressed,  the  ardoor 
ef  the  Premier  oooledt  and  Baron 
fiothsoUdiaat  preeent  left  mth  as 


little  chance  of  ad<»ning  the  benches 
of  St  Stephens  as  ever.  Mr  Joseph 
Hame  and  his  party  have  got  np  a 
radical  alliance,  for  the  extension  of 
the  snffrage  and  yarions  other  organic 
sch»MS,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Sir  Joehoa  Wsimsley  was  to  have  the 
honoor  of  leading  the  moTement. 
Unfortonately,  however,  before  the 
day  of  debate  had  arrived.  Sir  Joshaa 
had  been  unseated  in  consequence  of 
certain  acts  of  bribery  which  had  taken 
place  in  connexion  with  the  borough 
of  Leicester,  so  that  the  purists  had 
to  march  to  battle  under  the  chieftain- 
ship of  the  veteran  of  Montrose.  They 
were  beaten  hollow :  but  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  the  earelessneas 
of  ministers  gaye  a  temporary  triumph 
to  the  same  parties,  resolutions  in 
fiwour  of  the  ballot  having  been  passed 
by  A  «aall  majority.  This  yote  as  of 
no  imp<Mrtance  whateyer,  save  in  so 
inr  as  it  demonstrates  ^  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  Whigs  when  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  shelving, 
let  us  remark  that  the  Scottish  B^^* 
tration  and  Marriage  Bills  have 
shared  a  similar  fiELte.  Of  this  we 
are  devoutly  glad.  Kot  a  single 
petition  has  been  presented  in  thek 
&your;  and  though  no  doubt  the 
registration  of  births,  and  a  stricter 
law  of  marriage,  may  be  deurable,  we 
think  it  might  be  quite  possible  to 
accomplish  both  objects,  ^thoat  cre- 
ating a  new  and  expensive  sta£f  of 
functionaries,  or  holding  forth  a  pros- 
pect of  entire  immunity  to  seduction. 
Possibly  at  a  later  period  we  may 
take  an  opportunity  of  examining 
tiiese  postponed  measmres  in  de- 
tail. 

Two  more  questions  remain,  and 
then  the  history  of  the  session  is 
ended.  They  are  of  yast  importance^ 
Ireland,  and  our  foreign  policy. 

The  (ypeomg  of  the  session  found 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  agrarian  out- 
rage. Adtation  was  doing  its  work, 
and  mur^  was  rife  on  every  hand. 
Foremost  in  stirring  up  the  people, 
most  determined  in  hounding  them 
on,  were  the  Boman  Catholic  priest- 
hood ;  and  we  trust  that  this  fact  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  now 
meditating  to  buy  their  silence.  In- 
diyl^als  were  openly  denounced  from 
the  altar,  and  next  day  shot  down  by 
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tbe  assassin.  The  most  seditions  Ian- 
gnage  wasnsed  by  these  cassocked  trai- 
tors towards  the  British  government ; 
and  even  the  higher  disnitaries  of  their 
cfanrch  sought  to  stimuate  the  passions 
of  the  popnlace  by  the  most  barefaced 
and  impndent  misrepresentation. 
Hear  Archdeacon  Laffan  at  Cashel, 
npon  a  Sunday,  surrounded  by  some 
fifteen  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  and 
backed  by  that  notable  worthy,  Mr 
John  O'Conneli,  and  three  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament — "  The  Saxon 
scoundrel,  with  his  bellyful  of  Irish 
meat,  could  yeiy  well  afford  to  call  his 
poor,  honest,  starving  fellow-country- 
men savages  and  assassins ;  but  if  in 
the  victuallinff  department  John  Bull 
suffered  one-mth  of  the  privations  to 
which  the  Tipperary  men  were  sub- 
ject, if  he  had  courage  enough,  he 
would  stand  upon  one  side,  €md  shoot 
^flrst  man  he  could  meet  with  a  de- 
cent coat  on  his  bach — (Cheers.)  But 
the  Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  any 
thing  like  a  man ;  he  growls  out  lUce 
a  hungry  tiger  I "  At  the  time  when 
this  expositor  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine was  raving  to  his  miserable  flock, 
the  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
Established  clergy.  One  of  them, 
writing  from  King's  County,  described 
his  position — "  For  nearly  twenty 
years  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  during  that 
time  I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tithes,  for  my  benefice  is  a 
chapelry  of  £90  a-year,  and  is  paid 
partly  out  of  land  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  partly  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  of  Ireland,  from  a 
ftand  bequeathed  to  smidl  livings  by 
Primate  Boulter."  He  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  employment  of 
the  poor;  had  never  shown  favour  or 
partiality  to  any  one  sect ;  had  lived 
simply,  and  attended  to  his  duties; 
bad  never  brought  an  ejectment,  or 
taken  any  other  law  proceedings, 
against  a  tenant.  "  miat,  then,'^ 
continued  he,  '^  was  my  surprise  and 
horror  to  find  an  assassin  lying  in 
wait  for  me  for  three  successive  days; 
and — for  this  is  still  more  horrifying 
— that  most  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  I  live  have  been  so 
flu-  firom  expressing  joy  at  the'  escape 
I  have  made,  that  they  show  evident 
disappointment  at  my  not  being 
shot  I " 


We  have  often  marvelled  wbaft  moat 
be  the  impression  of  foreigners  alter 
reading  such  spejeches  as  are  nsnmlljr 
deliveied  at  an  Irish  assembly,  by  men 
who  cannot  plead  utter  ignorance  in 
extenuation  of  the  language  they  em- 
ploy. They  must,  we  presume,  imagino 
that  *^  the  Saxon'*  has  taken  fbroble 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  that 
the  natives  are  no  better  than  serfe — 
unprotected  by  any  laws,  and  liable 
to  be  beaten,  plundered,  and  mas- 
sacred at  the  pleasure  of  the  invaders ; 
that,  on  the  approach  of  each  harvest, 
hordes  of  the  Saxons  repair  to  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Celt,  reap  them 
with  a  nckle  in  the  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other,  and  then  cany 
off  the  produce,  without  leaving  a 
Edngle  doit  in  rq[>aration.    He  woold 
imagine  that  the  women  are  forced, 
the  men  defrauded,  and  the  honses 
pillaged  at  pleasure ;  that  the  B^Hnan 
Catholics  are  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  by  armies  of  bloodthnrs^  Pro- 
testants; that  the  exercise  of  thdr 
foith  is  denied  them ;  and  that  th^ 
are  allowed  no  voice  whatever   in 
the  nation^  representation.     Some 
such  conception  as  this  he  must  form 
from  the  harangues  which  have  con- 
stituted the  staple  of  Conciliation  Hall 
for  more  years  than  we  care  to  reckon. 
But  what  would  be  his  amasement 
were  he  told  that  Ireland  is  governed 
by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the 
sister  country ;  that  property  is  eqnaUy 
protected,  and  life  endangered  onlj  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Celtic  assassin ;. 
that  Ireland  is  specially  exempted  from 
several  of  the  taxes  which  press  most 
heavily  npon  the  industrious  dasses 
of  Great  Britain;  that  on  the  last 
occasion  of  famine,  upwards  of  nine 
millions  of  public,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  private  money,  was  given  for  the 
support  of  her  poor;   that  Boman 
Catholic  colleges  have  been  munifi- 
cently endowed ;  that  Ireland  has  her 
full  share  of  representation  in  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  and  that  upwards 
of  one  half  of  the  time  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  occupied  with  measures 
tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
Irish  peoplel  H  he  were  told  all  this— 
and  it  is  no  more  than  the  naked 
truth— what  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment?   And  yet  so  it  is..   Ireland 
has  persisted,  and  is  persisting,  in  her 
course  of  sedition  without  a  grievance. 
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of  murder  without  provocation,  of 
black  and  bmtal  ingratitade  without 
eren  the  shadow  of  an  excose  1 

It  is  impossible  to  find  language  too 
strong  to  characterise  the  gnilt  of  the 
indiyidnals,  lay  or  clerical,  who  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  mean 
and  mischievoos  existence  in  mislead- 
ing their  nide  and  ignorant  fellow- 
ooontiTmen.  They  are  the  moral 
nuisances  who  have  always  stood  in 
the  way  of  Ireland^s  progression  and 
happiness.  But  for  them,  there  would 
hare  been  no  absenteeism,  no  heart- 
burning between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  The  people  would  gradually 
have  learned  habits  of  industry  and 
proYidenoe,  and  instead  of  whooping 
throu|;h  the  country  like  maniacs, 
shoutmg  and  yelling  for  repeal,  whidi 
if  granted,  would  make  an  utter  hell 
of  Ireland,  they  would  be  tilling  the 
ffround,  or  usefully  employed  in  the 
deyelopment  of  that  capital  which  no 
one  dare  hazard  at  present  in  their 
mad  and  turbulent  districts.  For  all 
these  things  we  do  not  blame,  but  exe- 
crate O'Counell  and  his  tribe.  The 
srasping  selfishness  of  that  family 
has  for  the  last  few  years  been  the 
greatest  curse  to  Ireland;  and  the 
crimes  of  other  and  inferior  agitators 
sloink  into  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  moral  torpltude  of  the  men 
who  have  deliberately  fattened  upon 
their  country's  rain. 

Mr  John  O'Connell,  having  pre- 
mosly  declared  his  intention  of  dying 
on  the  floor  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
rather  than  permit  the  passing  of  a 
Coercion  Bill  to  restrain  his  country- 
men firom  morder,  did  in  effect  make 
his  appearance  in  St  Stephens,  but  by 
no  means  with  a  suicidal  intention. 
One  of  his  eariiest  speeches  is  worth 
preserving,  as  it  exhibits,  in  a  most 
extraordhiary  degree,  the  hereditary 
power  of  mendicancy.  '^  If  they  had 
a  reverence  for  human  life,  let  them 
extend  it  to  the  people  of  Irehind. 
Give  money.  He  adied  for  money. 
He  heard  the  laughter  of  honourable 
gentlemen ;  but  he  could  tell  them  that 
they  oug^t  to  give  money,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  so.  Charge  them 
for  the  money  if  they  liked,  but  at  all 
events  let  them  save  the  lives  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  met 
oiherwise  than  with  laughter ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  never  saw  in 


that  House  one  single  real  thought  for 
the  interest  of  Ireland.  (Oreat  taught 
ter.)  He  begged  to  say,  that  he  had 
made  that  reinaik  hastily  and  hotlv, 
but  now  he  repeated  it  deliberately 
and  coolly.  Whenever  the  interests  of 
Ireland  came  into  competition  with 
those  of  England,  they  were  invariably 
sacrificed.  And  if  he  did  ask  money, 
had  he  not  a  right  to  do  so?  In  afew 
nights  a  motion  would  come  on,  and 
then  he  would  prove  that  they  owed 
it !  '^  No  man  certainly  ever  did  more 
credit  to  his  profession.  Bronghtup 
under  the  most  able  instructor  of  his 
age  in  the  art  of  beggpg,  John  O'Con- 
neU  exhibited  on  tUs  occasion  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  which  would  have 
made  his  fortune  on  the  highway,  un- 
less some  stray  traveller  should  have 
mistaken  the  intentions  of  the  suppli- 
ant, and  been  over  readv  with  his 
pistol  to  prevent  an  anticipated  rob* 
bery.  ^e  vile  ingratitude  of  this 
man  is  almost  equal  to  his  audacity. 
Great  Britain,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  return,  had  impoverished 
herself  for  the  support  of  the  Irish,  and 
yet  herei  was  the  whole  acknowledg- 
ment I  Even  on  the  score  of  policy  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  Mr  O'Con- 
neJl  to  have  mitigated  his  tone. 

The  Irish  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill 
was  introduced  by  ministers  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  session,  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  all  parties. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  espe- 
cially needed,  but  few  were  sangume 
that  it  would  suffice  to  cure  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  which  was  abroad.  In 
fact,  Irish  agitation  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
evil  is  utterly  incurable.  What  chance 
is  there  of  patting  a  stop  to  physical 
force  demonstrations,  or,  ia  other 
words,  to  open  rebellion,  whilst  an- 
other gang  or  demagogues  is  permitted 
to  preach  sedition  under  the  guise  of 
moral  force,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of 
their  deluded  victims  with  every 
species  of  misrepresentation  and  wild 
hostility  to  Great  Britain?  Our 
system  of  government  towards  Ire- 
land has  been  timid  and  weak,  and 
we  are  now  paying  the  penalty.  Oar  • 
charities  have  been  j^ven  with  far 
too  liberal  a  hand.  Ireland  has  but 
had  to  ask,  in  order  to  be  relieved  by 
the  public  money:  and  this  process 
has  been  so  often  repeated*  that  what 
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now  oonsichsred  in  the  b'glit  of  an  inde- 
feasilile  daim.  The  Irish  peasant  wili 
not  work,  will  do  nothing  to  bitter 
his  own  position,  because  he  betieyes 
that,  in  his  honr  of  need,  he  will  be 
supported  bj  JMtish  alms.  We  wish 
we  oonld  beliere  that  this  scandalous 
and  sordid  spirit  was  confined  to  tiie 
peasaaCvy  alone.  It  is  not  so.  A 
general  scramble  takes  place  on  each 
fresh  issue  of  bounty,  and  ridi  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  among  the 
repealera,  press  damoiDusly  forward 
for  their  share.  Never  was  money 
mote  absnrdly,  more  mischieyoiirij 
inis^>plied,  than  the  great  govern- 
ment grants  on  occasion  of  tlie  fkmine. 
Had  the  propceals  of  Lord  Geoige 
Beotin^  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
money  given  by  way  of  loan  for  con- 
struction of  tbe  Irish  ndlroads,  not 
only  would  the  government  have  held 
some  security  for  repayment,  or,  at 
aU  events,  a  vested  interest  in  the 
works,  bnt  a  nseftal  improvement 
would  have  been  effected  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  a  new  element 
ef  dviiisalaon  introduced.  JBut  the 
scheme  was  rejected,  Ah*  no  other 
reason,  we  believe,  than  because  it 
was  suggested  by  a  poiiticat  OTOonent, 
and  the  mUlions  granted  by  Britain 
have  been  squandered  in  making 
good  roads  bad,  hi  trenching  mosses, 
drainmg  waste  lands,  and  what  not. 
Tbe  expenditure  bss  been  lost  to  this 


of  sedition  progressed.  OldaadTong 
Ireland,  ruffians  both,  were  at  kygpBr- 
heada-~the  older  section  finding  apro- 
fit  in  the  shapeof  the  weeUy rent,  tbe 
younger  and  more  cowscieHtMBg  oie 
tiiinting  for  tbe  hour  when  the  dogs 
of  rebellion  mi^t  be  let  loose.  The 
French  vsvolntion  found  IreUnd  ia 
this  state,  and  no  doubt  sided  to  pre- 
cipitate the  eriaia.  ThevisiottsofflWEe 
rqieal  gradually  Aided  before  the  mora 
briUiant  sad  daring  aspiratkm  of  n 
Irish  repuUiG !  Fnmce  would  preta- 
Uy  ^ympattise  with  Erin;  end ade- 
pnta&>n  was  sent  over  to  wait  npoo 
Lamartine,  then  in  the  aenilh  of  his 
popularily,  for  the  donlde  pirpoMof 
ascertaining  the  dunces  (tfaaastMrn, 
and  of  taking  a  flying  IflssoB  in  the  Bt 
of  constraoting  bamcades.  But  the 
membere  of  the  French  Froviaonil 
Grovemment  showed  no  slseritj  in  n- 
oognising  the  Lrish  patriots*  and  dis- 
tinctly reftned  to  hiteifee.  Then  it 
became  appsrent,  that  if  the  Irish 
party-  were  determined  to  rebel,  they 
must  do  so  without foreiga  aid  andb- 
tervention ;  and  on  their  own  gnmi, 
and  with*  their  own  weapons,  he  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  Saxon. 

It  is  but  foir,  in  jastioe  to  the  on- 
fortunate  men  who,  aince  tet  tins, 
have  suffered  for  theu*  slnoflt  inoe- 
dible  folly,  to  state  that  others,  too 
crafty  or  pusillanimous  to  approach 
within  graap  of  the  law,  were  at  lost 
equally  guilty  in  promoting  agilatioo 


country,  and  has  not  had  t^e  eifect     _,_^^  „ ^  __  ^ „   ^ 

of  awakening  the  slightest  spark  of  after  revolution  had  been  triomphtnt 

gratitude  or  respect  for  the  quarter  in  France.  John  O'Connell  thus  wrote 

whence  it  caoM.     Ireland  must  be  from  Paris  a  fow  days  after  Laos 
disabused  en  one  point.  These  grants 
are  not  annual,  and  cannot  be  con- 


tinned.  Tbe  time  has  come  when 
lirelaad  most  be  pat  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing  of  taxation  with  the 
awto*  khigdoma—she  must  be  forced 
to  forego  pauperism,  and  in  fotnre  to 
rwy  on  her  industry,  and  on  her  own 
resonrcea.  Ireland  is  at  least  ibnr 
thnes  aa  fiartiie  in  soil  as  Scotland, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  she  should  be  exempt  from 
burdens  which  apply  to  tbe  latter,  and 
moreover,  like  a  sturdy  beggar,  be  ibr 
ever  vociferous  for  relief. 

The  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill  In  some 
degree  fotfilled  its  purpose;  for  open 
murder  and  assassination,  if  not  extin- 
gniithed,  were  somewhat  dimfaiished 


Philippe  had  been  driven  from  his 
throne : — "  Speak  ont,  peq^^  ^  ^ 
land  I  Speak  from  every  «i^f^"**J^ 
vall^— every  hill— every  plaiii  I  ^ 
TiKH  m  cx>iiB !  The  hour  has  arrived 
when  it  is  onr  instant  right !  ^^i^» 
is  Enf^and's  durectest  and  most  he- 
perative  interest  tiiat  we  should  lin- 
age our  own  aArira  in  our  own  rtf- 
liament  at  home  1 ''  It  matten  iKit» 
hi  a  UMNral  pohit  of  view,  th(H«h  it 
might  be  conyenient  for  ahelterti? 
purposes,  that  this  note  of  *^^ 
was  accompanied  with  advice  te  s** 
stain  from  crime  and  bloodshed.  »>ca 
advioe  goes  for  nothing  with  the  Dd- 
lion,  as  0*OonneU  weU  iuu>*<^'J^: 
fortbermore,  he  knows  this,  that  of  a« 
the  phantoms  ever  oonjmed  up  ^j 
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'fa'ywng  rogues  and  momitebBiika, 
tkis  one  of  Irish  repeal  is  the  most 
nUifealj  of  realisatwB.  What,  then^ 
did  the  man  mean  hj  these  words, 
**  Tk»  time  is  camef"  sare  to  stk  np 
(be  peopio  to  some  demoBstrattoD,  the 
jflsne  of  whidi  mnst  hare  been  mas- 
aKrattDdUoodshed? 

We  seed  hardly  ailiide  to  the 
eftet  of  these  appeals  npon  the 
■ofe  hotiieaded  and  detennined  oi 
the  ooniaderates.  Thej  no  longer 
pmwfted  even  the  sefflblance  of 
Jbjalty,  bnt,  with  a  danng  whoUj 
anoTaaapiffd,  gloried  m  the  name  of 
tnitors.  At  pnUic  meetings  they 
moBaaeaded  ^e  imniflHigi»  arming 
of  the  people— descanted,  in  terms  of 
g^boalmg  todneas,  upon  that  ^  queen 
of  wcapona'^  thepibD — and  &e  only 
poiat  ii  hesitation  was  the  precise 
period  of  the  riBiog — ^whether  it  oaght 
to  taka  plaee  immediately,  on  be 
pos^HMied  ^'^-nntil  French  steamers 
were  letting  off  their  steam  in  Fal- 
mouth and  Portsmouth."  John 
ICtcheU,  in  the  UnOai  Iri$hmany  aad 
hia  €oad|vtocs  in  theiVolMm,  seccmded 
these  TMws  in  a  series  of  the  most 
Inflammatory  and  Tillanons'  articles. 
Tbey  propoonded  deliberate  plans  for 
barrieadhig  the  streets  of  DnbHn; 
displayed  the  most  hellish  ingenuity 
In  derising  miplements  to  be  used 
agMBst  the  troops ;  attempted  to  per- 
smide  their  dopes,  that,  in  the  erent 
of  a  rising,  the  army  would  be  fonnd 
OB  their  side;  and,  in  short,  set  erery 
law,  hnmaa  and  <MTine,  at  defiance. 
At  this  crisis,  ministers  failed  to  act 
wkh  that  dedsion  which  was  dearly 
thdr  duty.  They  sboold  at  once 
have  SBspended  the  Habeaa  Corpus 
Act,  and  arrested  the  whole  of  the 
leadng  agitators.  Sach  a  coarse 
would  haTB  stni^  terror  into  the 
usargents,  befbre,  emboldened  by  im- 
peaity,  and  relying  upon  the  want  of 
aaaahnity  almost  sore  to  preyait 
among  Irish  Jaries,  they  had  dragged 
other  Busled  mdividnals  into  a  partici- 
pation of  tbeh*  goilt. 

Mareh,  and  a  portion  of  April, 
passed  away  before  ministers  took 
cooiage  to  introdnce  the  Crown  and 
Goremment  Secnrity  BHl,  under  widch 
Mitchell  was  nldmately  coBTlcted. 
In  tha  discoBsions  wiiich  took  place, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  evidently 
sorely    luuBpeced    by  the    opinions 


which  he  had  expressed  when  In 
opposition,  and  the  manifest  discrep- 
ancy of  his  measures  with  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  Whlggish  creed.  He 
showed  a  disposition  to  truckle,  when 
he  came  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  declared  that  open  and  advised 
^)eaking,  of  treasonid)le  nature,  should 
hene^rward  be  treated  as  fi^OBy, 
and  took  it  merely  as  a  temporary 
provision.  A  bolder  front,  at  such  a 
time,  woold  better  have  become  a 
British  statesman. 

Smith  O'Brien  and  Meagher,  two 
of  the  most  daring  leaders  or  the  Iso- 
tion,  were  tried  at  Dublin  In  tiio 
month  of  May,  and  esd^ed^  the  jury 
being  in  neither  case  unanimous. 
These  trials  may  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  jnrispmdenoe  of 
Ireland,  for  they  distinctly  prove  that 
the  i^esent  sjstem  of  trial  is  utterly 
nnsinted  for  that  eoontry.  Nothing 
could  be  dearer  than  the  evidence 
agamst  both  parties.  O'Brien  had 
rec<xnmended  the  finmation  of  an 
Irish  brigade  in  Ae  United  Stotes. 
Meagher's  recommendation  was  ^*-  up 
with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the 
god  of  battles."  Yet  in  the  face  of 
this,  the  jury  could  not  agree  upon 
their  verdict.  Mitchell  was  tiie  nrst 
person  convicted  under  the  new  Act. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  he  was  found 
gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  yeara*^ 
transportation. 

No  efifort  whatever  was  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  to  rescue 
this  misguided  man.  He  had  j^- 
daimed  himself  a  folon,  and  he  was 
sent  forth  to  undergo  the  punLshnunt 
of  his  crime.  But  this  example^ 
stringent  as  it  was,  had  no  effect 
whatever  in  repressing  the  spirit  of 
treason.  The  armmg  went  on  n4>idly 
as  before,  or  rathev  in  an  augmoited 
ratio.  Cargoes  of  muskets,  and  other 
fire-arms,  were  openly  shipped  for 
Dublin,  and  exposed  for  sale;  thdr 
destination  and  use  were  openly  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  ministers  did  not  seem 
to  condder  it  thehr  duty  to  interfere  1 
The  newspaper  war  continued.  Fresh 
journals  sprang  up  to  replace  the 
Un^ed  Irishmcm,  and  the  tiavourite 
doctrines  of  Mitdidl  were  enforced 
with  a  ferocity  and  earnestness  ahnost 
equal  to  his  own.  Clubs,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  hi  Paris,  were  organ- 
ised throughout  the  country :  drilling 
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begaiit  and  at  length  rebellion  assumed 
a  tangible  shape,  the  confederate 
forces  having  been  reviewed  by  Smith 
O'Brien  at  Cork.  On  the  2 1st  of 
Jnly,  Dablin  was  proclaimed  bj  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  and  immediately 
thereafter,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  ministry  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeou  Corpm  Act  in  L«land. 
As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of 
VtkSa  most  abortive  rebellion,  we  need 
not  follow  its  leaders  throughout  their 
ignominious,  and  even  cowardly 
career.  That  a  bubble,  deemed  so 
gIganUc,  should  have  burst  with  so 
miraculously  small  an  explosion,  may 
hereafer  be  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
chronicler;  at  present  our  only  feeling 
should  be  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  that 
this  affair  has  as  yet  been  accompanied 
with  so  little  loss  of  human  life.  So  far, 
it  is  well;  but  it  would  be  absolute 
madness  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  has  be^  extinguished.  The 
Lish  people  have  been  guiltv  of  a  great 
crime.  A  large  portion  of  them  are, 
without  any  doubt,  rebels  in  their 
hearts;  and  they  must  submit  to  be 
treated  as  such,  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  their  stubborn  disposition  is  re- 
moved. Great  credit,  it  seems,  is  now 
mveu  in  certain  quarters  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  for  the  part 
they  took  in  suppressing  the  late 
disturbances ;  and  we  anticipate  an 
immediate  burst  of  laudation,  and 
perhaps  a  promise  of  reward,  in  re- 
turn for  then:  disinterested  exertions. 
If  to  foster  rebellion  in  every  possible 
manner,  whilst  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  its  success,  and  to  preach 
it  down  from  the  very  moment  when 
the  cause  appears  obviously  desperate, 
be  an  acceptable  course,  we  freely 
admit  the  claims  of  the  priesthood  to 
13ie  heartfelt  gratitude  of  Britain: 
upon  no  other  ground  whatever  can 
we  see  a  reason  for  their  recognition. 
Let  any  man  consider  seriously  and 
impartiall  V  the  history  and  proceedings 
in  Ireland  for  the  last  six  months^ 
and  he  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  clerical 
connivance  is  visible  in  eveiy  scene 
of  the  drama.  Smith  O'Brien  and 
Mitchell,  being  both  of  them  Pro- 
testants, may  have  raised  the  banner 
too  eariy,  and  may  have  been  sacri- 
ficed with  little  scruple;  but  we  re- 
jeat,  that  we  have  no  faith  in  that 
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interference  vHiich  comes  so  very  late, 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbole, 
maybe  said  to  have  been  forced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

As  regards   ministers,   we    think 
ihdr  later  measures  have  been  taken 
with  a  fair  regard  for  the  interesis 
of  the  imperial  crown.     Much  they 
might  have  done  earlier ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  not  inclined  to  qoarrel 
with  their  conduct.     Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  the  course  of  late  events,  has 
received  a  more  wholesome  lesson  in 
the  practical    science  of  legislatioa 
than  was  ever  vonchsaied  him  before. 
His  Lordship's    eyes   are  now,  we 
hope,  opened  to  the  fallacy  of  some  of 
the  cherished  Whig  propositions.  He 
has  learned  that  there  are  times  whea 
a  government  must  have  recoorse  to 
extraordinary  measures,  if  it  is  sin- 
cere in  its  wish  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  crown  and  the  constitn- 
tion :  and  that  although  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  are  undoubtedly  most  excdient 
things,  and  capital  toasts  at  Whig 
propaganda  banquets,  neither  of  them 
can  be  allowed   to  go  so  fiir  as  to 
achieve    a   violent   revolution.     I* 
some  slight  tinge  should  be  I4>parimt 
on  the  cheek  of  the  Premier  as  he 
reviews  his  past  career,  and  reflects 
on  the  inconsistency  of  his  former 
speeches  with  his  present  more  ener- 
getic  conduct,   we   are  willing  to 
attribute   the   blush    to    the  mo^ 
amiable,    and    certainly    the  most 
honourable  of  possible  motives— tw 
acknowledgment  of  a  cherished  eiror* 

But  while  we  accord  with  satis- 
faction this  meed  of  praise  to  mimsj. 
ters,  it  is  impossible  to  foiiget  tbat 
the  Whig  party,  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  O'ConneU  and  his  followed, 
have  given  a  pernicious  incentire  to 
the  agitation  which  has  ended  in  m 
late  revolt.  There  has  been  m  t^ 
much  coquetting  and  trafficking  wiui 
the  repealers,— far  too  UtUe  conmfl«f: 
ation  shown  for  the  really  ^7^^^ 

rceable  portion  of  the  fish  P*^^ 
it  possible  to  expect  that  «v 
credence  will  be  given  *<>  *"®  "*? 
that  the  Whigs  are  sincere  «w 
determined  in  their  opposidon  to»0 
repeal  doctrines,  when  a  high  oniw 
ihnctionary  Uke  Sir  William  Somtf- 
viUe,  Chief  Secretary  of  Stato  ^ 
Ireland,  is  found  subscribing  to  t&e 
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fond  raised  for  defending  the  retam 
of  Mr  Reynolds,' the  member  for  Dab- 
lin?  Ib  it,  we  say,  decent  that  a 
man  in  the  position  of  the  honour- 
able baronet  should  be  allowed  to 
identify  not  only  himself,  bat  the 
goTeniment  to  which  he  belongs, 
with  a  party  so  diametrically  oppo^ 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  British 
^nphie?  If  the  Whigs  are  deter- 
mined to  pat  down  a^tation  in  Ire- 
land— ^and  pat  down  it  mast  be,  at 
whaterer  Cost— let  them  show  their 
sincerity  by  droppmg  all  connexion 
with  the  agitators.  These  are  not 
times  for  trnckling—least  of  all  for 
party  purposes  and  pretension. 
If  there  is  an  immediate  return 
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The  progress  of  the  revolutions 
abroad  has  been  any  thinff  but  peace- 
fol.  On  the  Continent,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  has  become  a  dead  letter — a 
mere  antiquated  sheet  of  pardunent, 
hardly  to  be  appealed  to  by  any  of 
the  conflicting  powers.  War  has 
broken  out  in  more  than  one  point ; 
and  though,  during  the  last  month, 
there  has  been  some  prospect  of  com- 
promise, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  tiiat 
Europe  will  immediately  subside  into 
its  former  tranquUlity.  Hitherto, 
whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the 
internal  economy  of  France,  that 
countiy  has  manifested  no  aggressive 
spirit.  Paris,  the  centre-point  of  the 
volcanic  eruption,  has  kept,  and  may 


to  the  old  system  of  conciliation — if    keep  for  some  time,  the  soldiery  in 

that  nnhi^py  country  is  to  be  left     ^  " 

onder  the  impression  that  Britain  is 

l>onnd  to  support  her,  we  may  look  for 

another  projected  rebellion  at  no  very 

distant  period.      Ireland   must   be 

taught  to  depend  thoroughly  upon 

herself.    The  wages  of  idleness  must 

BO  longer  be  given  her  under  any 

tarcmnstances   whatever.      We  are 

satisfied  that   the   social  misery  of 

Irehind  proceeds  mainly  from  the 

Injudicious  system  of  eleemosynary 

support,  to  which  she  has  been  so 


lonff  accustomed ;  for  nowhere  else 
in  uie  known  world  is  there  a  land  so 
rich  in  resources,  with  a  population 
BO  utterly  improvident.    An  end  also 


full  employment;  and  we  are  sincere- 
ly of  opinion  that  General  Cavaignac, 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France^ 
has  no  personal  disposition  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest.  But  the 
position  of  Grermany  is  very  peculiar, 
and  her  affairs  so  compUcatod,  that 
we  may  justly  feel  alarm  as  to  the 
issue. 

We  shall  say  little  of  the  experi- 
ment, so  rashly  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  untried  constitution  craftsmen, 
for  welding  together  into  one  indis- 
soluble mass  the  political  existence  of 
the  different  Teutonic  tribes.  It  is 
a  project  which,  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  sufficiently  imposing;  but  when 


moat  be  put,  by  the  strong  arm  of    we  examine  it  more  closely,  it  seema 
power,  to  agitation  of  every  kind,    fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties. 


Jury  trial  requires  remodelment ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  very  first  Irish 
measure  which  is  introduced,  will  be 
one  for  assimilating  tiie  system  of  jury 
trial  m  criminal  cases  there  with 
that  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
aatisfactorily  in  Scotland.  Let  fifteen 
men  be  impanelled,  and  let  the 
^miion  of  the  majority  be  the  verdict. 
This  wonld  effectually  prevent  those 
allegations  about  packmg,  which  do 
certainly   detract    from   the   moral 


To  constitute  a  Begent  for  all  Grer- 
many, in  whose  hands  is  to  be  lodged 
the  sovereign  administration  of  affairs, 
is  in  fact  to  dethrone  and  mediatise  the 
whole  of  the  reigning  potentates.  It 
may  be  freely  conoMed  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  states  might  be 
absorbed,  and  their  names  removed 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  without 
causing  any  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  power;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
larger  ones,  the  case  is  very  different. 

XHT'.li      A^^i^Ji^      ■D.^^^Sm,       D^.^^.       ^^Ji 


Jf^i*!?  ^^  convictions  as  that  of  Will  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 

Mitohell:   it  would   strengthen  the  Saxony,  submit  to  surrender  their 

S^       jostice,  and  be  especially  independence  ?    Will  the  kings  allow 

IJjf        *Sn.*  ftirthcr   preventive   of  themselves  to  be  stripped  of  their 

crime.    The  weal  or  the  continued  authority — of  the  power  to  make  laws, 

mm  ^  V  . 


MMCiy  of  Ireland  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  character  and  com- 
pexion  of  the  measures  which  may 
be  introduced  during  the  next  session 
•of  Parliament. 


to  proclaim  war  and  peace,  and  to 
levy  and  command  their  own  armies  ? 
We  do  not  believe  it.  Austria  may 
not  object  at  this  peculiar  juncture, 
both  because  she  is  deeply  engaged 
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in  wir  for  the  reoorefy  of  Lombardy,  tifyingif  tiibteiriliBimdldisiildbe 

and  becanae  the  proeent  Begent  is  a  the  effect  ef  Britiah  mediatiML   But, 

prince  of  her  linperialiamitr*  Fnutift  kolnng  to  tlie  south  of  Einope,  ve 

can  hardly  be  the  fizat  to  dissent,  nimot  approve  of  the  policy 


■OMtfth  had  the  ciedit 
ef  origmathig  the  idea  of  German 
vnityy  nnder  ube  Uloslon  that  he  wonld 
be  nomuuifted  as  the  head*  Batnnity 
is  not  popular  in  Ptossin,  any  more 
than  it  18  in  Bairadn^  and  tiie  moment 
is  &Bt  approaching  when  this  bnbUe 
also  moat  enlode.  We  might  kwk 
vegan  the  wh<Je  experiment  with  feeL« 
ings  of  pore  eoxiosttyy  wereitnotthnt 
indpient  luity  has  been  signafised  by 
■n  act  of  the  most  flagrant  aggression. 
We  allnde  to  the  occimation  of  Schies- 
wi^H<dstein  by  the  Germans. 

Denmark  is  one  of  those  small  states 
in  which  the  netionality  la  of  the 
most  inTiaciUe  Und.  Circamscribed 
in  territorial  spaee^  the  Danish  people 
are  possessed  of  a  courage  and  energy 
which  flor  centmies  has  continned  un- 
diminished; and  the  more  powerfol 
northern  states  are  bounds  if  not  by 
treaty,  at  least  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  poli<^  and  relationship,  to  assist 
their  gallant  n^i^bonrB  in  maintmn- 
ing  their  original  poflition.  Russiaand 
Sweden  hnTS  already  dedaced  then^ 
selves  open  allies  of  Demnark^  and  re- 
solute to  inM«f*&i»  her  against  the 
forces  of  Germany.  The  disposition 
of  En^^iand,  and,  we  are  g^d  to  say, 
ef  France  alsoi  tends  towards  the  same 

Eint;  and  sudi  being  the  case,  we 
ye  great  hopes  that  the  Gennans 
will  not  be  maa  enough  to  persevere  in 
their  uinnstifiable  course.  A  war  in 
the  norm  of  £ur(q[>e,in  which  somany 
great  nations  wodd  be  ennged,.  must 
be  alddeeoscdamity;  ud  Germany, 
if  wise,  should  be  tiie  last  country  to 
provoke  it.  But,  as  if  to  complicate 
matters,  the  parliament  at  Frankfort 
have  manifosted  an  intention  of  on- 
broiUng  themselves  with  Holland  for 
one  of  the  ceded  duchies. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  qieenlate 
mpon  events,  and  therefore  we  leave 
the  Daniah  questien  without  iurdier 
jwment.    It  will  be  esctremely  gra- 


^^^g  ift  after  all  the  demonstntion    the  Penmsnla. 


Great  Britain  has  since  puoned,  or 
the  attitude  which  Lord  Fahaentou 
has  diosen  to  assame  towards  afixad- 
\j  foreign  power. 

Our  readecB  will  not  have  ibiiottai 
the  surprise  and  suspidon  whia  wm 
excited,  d)OQt  a  year  ago,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  caUnet  minister,  who  wia 
understood  to  be  perambnlatiag  Ifaitr 
withaaertof  rovingoommlsaion.  The 
intention  may  have  been  Menrillj,  hst 
the  foct  was  belh  unusual  and  defy- 
ing, and  gave  rise  at  tibe  tine  to  a 
multitude  of  unpleasant  snsiciiom. 
Whether  Lord  Mmto  travelled  hiths 
capadty  of  ooostitntloK-makff  &r 
Italy  we  know  not;  but  if  so,a8hi» 
mo^B  than  once  beoi  broadly  alhgedt 
his  attempts  have  been  utter  fiAins. 
We  hope  it  was  netbyhisadvieothat 
Charles  Albert  has  done  his  heat  to 
H^t  up  the  flames  of  general  war  by 
that  ungeneroas  attadc  ^on  Aastzia, 
which  has  ended  bo  disastroMir  ^ 
himself.  Baflled  on  evexy  hand--ate 
having  sacrificed  his  army,  and  sqoia- 
deredhis  treasnre— the  King  of  Sir- 
dinia  has  been  Mven  back  into  lus 
own  country,  amidst  the  ezSBat»B> 
of  those  whiMn  he  profosaedlv  cs0ej9 
emandpate,  and  without  a  hoM  left 
of  gaining  the  diadem  ibr  vuch  » 
hadperilledsonnch.  ThepapdeoB- 
stitntion  at  Borne  has  by  BO  meaoi  fitt- 
fiUed  the  hopes  of  the  Mberd  advo- 
cates.    Pins,  latdy  so  popdff,  * 
trembUng  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  taA«^ 
bitants  of  the  Eternal  Git^aiep*^ 
much  terror  as  if  AttiU  were  i^J» 
its  gates.    We  repeat  that  wo  do  not 
know  how  much  share  BritiriiOOiDOV 
may  have  had  in  p(omoting^ii«e  v- 

toward  events;  but  this  we  MKyi  *5 
it  would  have  been  ihr  betlerif  I^ 

hCnlo  had  remamed  at  home.  '«^ 
hi  the  matter  of  Naples  ^J^f^ 
have  chosen  to  take  a  *r*i^?J/ 
iriiich  throws  suspicion  i^n  «»^ 
dency  of  our  whob  negot»ti«i»  ^^ 


111  t  ^  **®*  "•^«»  •ad  the  actual 
^Uaton  between  tiie  Danes  and  the 

^^nu&Bt  peace  can  be  re-established 
wittouthwing  recourse  to  the  armed 
mterteeace  of  a  northern  oonfodera- 
^Km;  and  it  would  be  stiU  more  gra- 


Sidly  has  chosen  to  cm*  «fj^ 
allegiance  to  the  crown  ff^f^^ 
and  to  dect  a  sovereign  of  W'/T 
This  u  strictiy  a  domestie  oosw^ 
and  one  in  iriiidi  we  ^^^^^^ 
whatever   to   interfere.    ^*  "^ 
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what  Imb  takm  plaee.  No  sooner 
was  Naples — a  eovntiy  which  has 
also  felt  the  rovolntiiMiaiy  shook — 
quieted  by  the  grantiiig  of  a  oonstitn- 
tioiiy  than  King  Feidinand,  desiroiiB 
of  quelling  nbellion  In  Sicily,  is  inti- 
midated fimn  sending  his  sqnadron 
fbr  that  porpose,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  British  neet  off  tds  own  territory. 
Against  this  nmnstifiable  demonstra- 
tion the  King  ofNaples  has  protested, 
declaring  that  he  will  bold  any  armed 
interference  between  himself  and  his 
sabjects  as  tantamoont  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  the  British 
goreniHieni.  Loiti  Stanley — ^whoee 
cottdoct  thnmgfaont  tiie  session,  <m  all 
qnestiona  connected  with  fbreign  er 
colonial  aflUrs,  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently distingaished  for  temperance, 
vBCtitode,  and  ability,  and  who  has 
exhibitBd,  in  &  remaiiLaUe  degree, 
every  qnaKftcation  requisite  for  the 
leader  of  a  great  and  national  party — 
bronght  the  whole  snl^ect  before  the 
eonsideratlon  of  ike  House  of  Lords : 
bat  the  explaaataons  given  by  Lord 
Lanadow^are  not  oalcidaled  to  im- 
proiv  oar  dnncfeer  for  good  faith, 
whilst  they  may  aflbrd  a  ready  i^logy 
to  other  states  ibr  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion wimtever.  Also,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  session,  Mr  D^Israeli,  hi  one  of 
tiiose  brilliant  speeches  for  which  he  is 
nnriyalled,  again  demanded  explana- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Secretary,' and 
took  occasion  to  comment,  with  sar- 
castic felicity,  on  the  Afinto  pUgpnmage 
to  Bome.  We  shall  presently  allude 
to  the  reply  which  Lord  Fahnerston 
thoogfat  proper  to  make. 

The  iacts  of  tiie  case,  as  admitted 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  are  shortly 
these: — Britain  was  never  asked  to 
mediate  formally  between  the  con- 
IBctiag  parties^  The  Sicflians  stood 
m  the  position  of  rebels,  victorions 
perhi^  on  their  own  wALt  bvt  not,  on 
that  aoconnt,  released  ftom  an  aHe- 
^anoe  whidi  had  been  formally  recog- 
nised by  Enrope.  They  proceeded, 
as  all  insurgents  do,  to  debate  upon 
some  form  c^  government ;  and  at  this 
point,  it  seems,  the  Foreign  Ofllce 
thought  it  to  use  Its  influence.  Lord 
Psslmerston  became  a  party  to  the 
^seuasiona  of  the  revolted  Sicilians, 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  advising 
than  to  select  a  monarchical  iostead 
of  a  repiibBcaii   form    of  govern- 


ment; with  an  aasuranoe  that,  in  that 
event,  Britain  would  recognise  the 
prince  who  might  be  dected  by  the 
people. 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  n 
recognition  of  the  right  of  revolt ;  and 
we  should  like  to  know  upon  iriiat 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  it  can 
be  defended.  It  is  ona  thing  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
change  the  character  of  its  inatitu- 
tioQs, — as  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
France,  which  from  a  monarchy  has  be- 
come a  republic.  Were  we  to  nndeiiga 
the  same  organic  change,  FraaoCt 
doubtless,  would  recognise  us,  and  con- 
tinue the  same  relations  with  ua  under 
the  altered  fcnrm  of  government.  But 
what  if  France  had  chosen  to  espouso 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  confederates? 
What  if— snpposmg  our  troops  had 
been  defeated  by  a  general  riaingy 
and  Smith  O'Brien  had  been  pro- 
claimed not  only  Song  of  Monater, 
but  of  Irehind — General  Gavaignac 
shouki  have  asamtd  the  rebels,  that 
ho  woold  recognise  the  descendant 
of  Brian  Boru  as  the  prince  elected 
by  the  people?  Would  not  that 
negotiation,  that  assurance,  be  treat* 
ed  by  England  as  an  open  dedn* 
ration  of  hostility,  —  an  Interference 
which  no  circumstances  could  palliate, 
and  for  which  no  explanation  could 
suffice  ?  We  apprehend  there  can  bo 
no  difficulty  In  answering  the  question^ 
and  yet  our  position  with  regard  to 
Naples  was  precisely  similar. 

No  official  recognition  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Sicily  has  as  yet  taken 
place.  Her  ^itannic  Majesty  has 
accredited  no  ambassador  to  that 
court,  nor  does  she  know  any  thlng^ 
more  of  the  King  of  Sicily  than  her 
royal  predecessor  did  of  Theodore 
King  of  Corsica.  In  all  Siciliaa 
matters,  as  yet,  this  country  nomitt- 
ally  recognises  the  supremacy  of  Klng^ 
Ferdinand,  who  has  in  no  way  incur- 
red a  forfeiture.  Yet  at  tiie  very 
moment  when  that  potentate  has  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  coerdng 
his  rebel  subjects,  a  British  fleet 
appears  off  his  shores,  and  no  m:- 
planation  has  been  vouchsafed  of 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  it 
there. 

In  answer  to  Lord  M abaei^ryv 
who  reiterated  the  question  originally 
put  hy  Lord  Stanley, ""  is  tiie  fleet  of 
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Admiral  Parker  to  interfere  with  any 
expedition  wliich  his  Neapolitan 
Majesty  may  send  agunsthis  subjects 
in  Sicily?'*  Lord  Lansdowne  dis- 
tinctly refused  explanation.  So  did 
Lord  Falmerston  in  answer  to  Mr 
D'Israeii ;  and  he  further  added,  "  that 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  government 
of  this  country  to  announce  to  parlia- 
ment what  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment are."  All  that  we  shall  say  upon 
that  point  is,  that,  even  during  the 

g  resent  session  of  parliament,  ministers 
ave  more  than  once  been  particularly 
eager  to  parade  their  intentions,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  question. 
Such  answers  are  very  apt  to  make 
distrustful  people  recollect  that  Naples 
Is  but  a  small  state,  and  not  so  for- 
midable as  some  others  which  have 
led  the  van  of  revolution.    But  even 
supposing   that   the   Whig   govern- 
ment are   not   prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  violating  treaties,  and  break- 
ing alliances  by  a  direct  and  forcible 
interference,  this  concealment  is  pecu- 
liarly unwise  at  a  moment  when  neu- 
trality  is   of  the   last   importance. 
Apart  from  this  question  of  Sicilian 
interference,  no  one  wants  to  know 
why  Admval  Paricer's  fleet  is  there. 
It  is  not  alone  Lord  Stanley  or  Mr 
D'Israeli  whose  curiosity  requires  to  be 
gratified.  The  King  of  Naples  believes 
this  armament  is  sent  with  intentions 
hostile  to  him,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  Britain  proposes    to 
throw  an  impediment  betwixt  him 
and   his   revolted  dominions.     Are 
ministers  aware  of  the  effect  which 
such  ambiguous  answers  may  have 
upon  the  future  policy  of  France? 
General  Oudinot,  we  know,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  laige  army  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  France,  and  Charles  Albert 
has  notoriously   solicited   assistance 
from  that  quarter.  What  if  the  French, 
drawing  their  own  deduction  from  the 
fact  of  the  fleet  being  there,  and 
aU  explanation  refused,  should  <jhoo6e 
to  assume  that  we  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  neutrality,  and  are  now 
coercing  the  King  of  Naples?— what 
jf  they  should  march  an  army  to  the 
support   of  the  Piedmontese,  again 
make  Lombardy  a  field  of  battle,  and 
throw  all  Europe  into  irretrievable 
eonfusion,  by  engaging  in  hostilities 
with  Austria?    Ib  that  contingency 
so  remote  that  we  can  afford  to  indulge 
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in  mysteries,  and  peril  the  fair  time 
ofEngland's  open  dealing  for  a  paltry 
Palmerston  intrigue? 

If  we  contemplate  seriously  the 
whole  course  of  Our  forcigu  policy,  in 
so  far  as  regards  Italy,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Whigs  have  given  undue  countenance 
to  the  late  insurrectionary  movements. 
Great  Britain  might  have  come  for- 
ward honourably  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lombudy  campaifn  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  by  the  offer  of  a 
timely  mediation;  but  no  such  step 
was  taken.    On  the   contraiy,  onr 
Cabinetrcmained  quiescent  and  looked 
on  approvingly,  so  long  as  sncoess 
appeared   to   favour   the  Saidiniaa 
arms :  if  is  only  after  the  invader  has 
been  beaten  back,  and  driven  within 
the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom^ 
after  Austria  has  redeemed  by  force 
all  her  Lombard  territory,  that  hmi 
Palmerston,  and  his  new  ally  Cavaig- 
nac,  have  thought  fit  to  tender  their 
good  oflBices.     we  may  safely  ask— 
what  good  pnrpose  can  be  achieved 
by  this  very  late  intervention?   Who 
are  the  parties  whose  quarrel  is  to  be 
taken  up?     Mr  Disraeli  pat  the 
matter  well  when  he  asked,— i^t) 
what  was  to  be  the  principle  of  this 
mediation ;  secondly,  what  was  to  be 
the  motive  of  the  mediation;  and 
thirdly,  what  was  the  end  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  the  mediation?   The 
motive,  we  are  assured,  hi  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  and  we  fhUy  sab- 
scribe  to  its  importance ;  but  on  all 
other  matters  we  are  left  as  thoronghly 
in  the  dark  as  ever.     Beally  this 
mystery  is,  to  say  the  least  of  itt  tan- 
talishig;  and  we  would  fain  kno^ 
whether  Austria  is  the  party  ^^  Jf 
taken  the  initiative,  in  securing  the 
advice    of  two    peaoe-maken  okb 
Palmerston  and  Cavaignac    Anstna 
has  recovered  the  possessions  gna^' 
teed  her  by  the  &ith  of  the  ieidiog 
states  of  Europe,  has  put  down  insur- 
rection, and  driven  back  inront  «<»  ter- 
ror the  invaduigSardinian  overblown 
frontier.    There  remains  no  WT^ 
her  revolted  subjects  in  a  poeiwajo 
ask  for  mediation.    As  for  Chariee 
Albert,  he  is  not,  we  presume,  otttff 
King  of  Italy  or  Lord  of  Lon^hajdy, 
neither  have  we  heard  of  any  otwj 
claim,  save  that  of  sympatbyi  wiuca 
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eonld  entitle  him  to  enter  into  the 
contest.  Personally  he  had  no  wrong 
to  avenge;  bnt  having  chosen  to 
esponse  the  caose  of  the  rebels,  and 
to  enoonnter  the  risks  of  war,  he  is 
snrely  not  entitled,  especially  after 
defeat,  to  insist  npon  any  conditions. 
If  Austria  shall  choose,  of  her  own 
finee  will  and  accord,  to  cede  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy,  it  will  be  a  mere 
act  oi  grace,  which  cannot  be 
demanded  from  her  by  any  state  in 
Europe.  Bnt  she  is  dearfy  entitled 
to  dictate,  and  not  to  receive  condi- 
tions ;  and  any  interference  with  her 
guaranteed  and  fully  recovered  rights, 
either  on  the  part  of  England  or  of 
France,  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

From  first  to  last,  therefore,  we 
condemn  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  British  foreign  minis- 
ter with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  as  undignified,  unconstitutional, 
and  mischievous.  It  has  naturally 
lowered  the  estimate  of  our  character 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  people, 
whose  own  fondness  for  intrigue  does 
not  prevent  them  from  despising  that 
system,  when  pursued  on  the  part  of  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation.  Minto 
jobbing  has  proved  an  utter  failure. 
it  may  not  mdeed  have  been  unpro- 
ductive in  results,  for  it  has  materially 
stimulated  sedition,  but  certainly  it 
has  not  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  or  the  consolidation  of  govern- 
ment in  Italy. 

Lord  Palmerstonhas  not  been  happy 
for  the  present  year  in  his  foreign 
relations.  Some  gratuitous  advice  to 
l^in,  which  he  no  doubt  tendered 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  was 
ignominiously  returned  npon  his  hand ; 
and  this  affiront  was  followed  up  by 
another  still  more  serious,  for  our 
ambassador  at  Madrid  was  dismissed. 
Such  are  the  results  of  constant  med- 
dling with  the  institutions  of  foreign 
states,  or  prying  into  their  domestic 
arrangements,  and  of  everlastingly  ten- 
dering unsolicited  and  unpfiatable 
advice.  We  do  LordPalmerston  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  brook 
such  conduct  at  the  hands  of  others. 
Why  then  will  he  persist  in  acting  the 
part  of  Mentor  to  aU  the  states  of 
Europe,  at  the  risk  of  attracting  insult 
to  himself,  and  of  materially  endan- 
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cering  the  character  and  position  of 
his  conntiy? 

Whether  we  regard  the  conduct  of 
the  present  ministiy  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  domestic  or  in  foreign 
relations,  we  find  littie  to  praise,  and 
much  which  we  must  conscientiously 
condemn.  Late  events  do  not  seem  to 
have  conveyed  to  them  any  important 
lesson.  Diminished  exports,  want  of 
reciprocity,  and  the  disorganisation 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  have 
effected  as  yet  no  change  in  theur 
commercial  policy.  They  are  still 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  course 
which  they  have  unfortunately  adopt- 
ed, and  to  neglect  the  home  andcoloidal 
markets  for  the  desperate  dbance  of 
pushing  exportation  fbrther.  By  de- 
laying to  make  any  provision  for  the  • 
relaxation  of  the  odious  Bank  Restric- 
tion Acts — ^by  placing  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
men  whose  financial  reputation  de- 
pended upon  the  maintenance  of  these 
measures — they  have  again  exposed 
the  country  to  a  recurrence  of  that 
crisis  which,  in  November  last,  was 
so  near  a  fatal  termination.  Who 
shall. answer  for  it  that  a  f^h  dnUn 
of  bullion  will  not  take  place  this 
autumn?  If  the  harvest  shall  prove 
deficient,  such  undoubtedly  may  be 
the  case,  and  the  mercantile  world 
will  be  left  without  the  means  of 
accommodation  at  the  moment  of  its 
utmost  need. 

When  we  look  at  the  long  period  of 
tranquillity  which  this  country  has 
enjoyed  since  the  peace-— when  we 
reflect  upon  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  our  colonies,  the  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  wealth  at  home, 
the  development  of  industry,  and  the 
enormous  social  improvements  which 
have  resulted  from  the  progress  of 
science — it  seems  almost  miraculous 
that  any  combination  of  circumstances 
should  so  rapidly  have  involved  us  in 
financial  embarrassments.  Those  em- 
barrassments are  marked  by  the  price 
of  money  and  its  fluctuations,  by  the 
difficulty  of  accommodation,  by  the 
unprecedented  decline  in  the  value  of 
every  kind  of  property,  by  the  amount 
of  unemployed  labour  in  the  market, 
and  by  the  long  list  of  bankruptcies. 
We  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  and  we  are  referred  to  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop !    The  poll- 
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tical  eGonomistB  will  not  acknowledge 
the  share  they  have  had  in  the  pio- 
dnctioii  of  each  lamentable  resolts — 
bat,  fbrtiumtely,  they  cannot  alter 
dates;  and  one  thing  at  least  is  in- 
contestible,  that  the  eommencement 
of  the  period  of  declme  coirespondfl 
ezacUy  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
fiscal  and  canenpymeaAores.  It  may 
have  been  that  we  were  previously  in 
danger  firam  the  want  of  these,  bat  the 
ooontry  neither  knew  nor  felt  it.  The 
change  was  made,  and  sinoe  then  onr 
prospects  have  been  dark  and  gloomy. 
Fariiameat  has  utterly  ftiled,  doting 
last  session,  to  suggest  any  remedv 
for  tiie  genual  distnss.    It  mist  £yi 


so  to  do,  until  it  is  called  together 
under  the  anapices  of  n  Cabmet  im- 
bued with  pftftriotic  prindplea,  aware 
of  the  reqmnflsibility  of  their  sitaatioo, 
and  thoioogbly  resolved  to  rdease 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  s 
iqniitem  which  baa  finand  and  selfish- 
ness for  Us  fiMudatioii,  and  wfaieh 
seeks  to  aggraadlae  a  fowat  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Indnatriona  many.  May 
Heaven  grant  ttst  saoh  men  may 
speedily  be  called  to  tiie  apnant 
oonadk  ai  tte  natioa,  and  that  this 
may  be  ti»  last  Beasion,  tiie  fatiHties 
of  whiah  it  is  our  da^  to  leeoid, 
under  the  iaodiecile  and  wkmafy  ad- 
mimatoataMi  of  Ae  Whi^il 
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Thb  city's  stony  roar  around  I 

The  city's  stifling  air ! 
The  London  May's  distracting  soond, 

And  dost,  and  heat^  and  glarel 
She  sings  to-night  who  puts  to  shame 
Her  &bled  sisters'  Gfyren-fame ; 
And,  swarming  through  one  ml^ty  street, 
From  aU  opposing  points  they  meet ; 
And  hurrying,  whirling,  maddening  on, 

The  crashing  wbeets  and  battling  crowd 
Are  coming  still,  and  still  arc  gone — 
The  Thnnder  and  the  Cloud. 
But  the  ga^  of  faint  odours 
From  apple-tree  blooms — 
The  dew-fall  by  starlight 

In  green  mossy  glooms — 
The  sob  of  low  breezes 

Through  luli4ifted  piaee 
Looking  ndles  o'er  lone  moofiands 

While  evening  declines — 
The  dying  away 

Of  £ar  bleats  at  the  sfaesUng, 
The  hum  of  the  night-4y 

Where  streamlets  are  stealing — 
All  are  floating,  this  moment,  or  mounfbDy  lieardy 
(Distfaot  as  Intee  mid  trompets)  round  thy  eage»  beart-ta«»^  ^ 
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Thej  heed,  nor  hear — that  seething  masa— 

Bat  storm  and  brawl  and  baiat  along. 
Porter  and  Peer— tiie  City  daacK— 
And  high-born  Beauty  abiaed  in  glass — 
The  pale  Mechanic  and  his  lann 
Thick  as  the  scjthe-aiwaitiBg  gnuw, 

In  one  discordant  throng. 
While,  loud  with  many  a  daogiiq^  beQ, 
Some  annual  joy  the  ste^les  tell. 
And  waggons*  groan  aad  drivecB*  yell 
The  lond  hubbub  and  riot  swell ; 
Yet  still  the  stunn'd  ear  dnnks,  tiiroi^  all,  thai  fiquid  song. 

And  far  sinks  the  tomidt, 

And  takes  the  soft  moaa 
Of  billows  that  shoreward 

Are  lapsingly  thrown. 
When  the  atara  o'er  the  ligfat-honse 

Set  faintly  and  few. 
And  the  waves*  level  Mackness 

Is  trembling  to  bine. 
Wing'd  Darling  of  Sunrise  I 

How  oft  at  that  hour, 
Where  the  grassy  lea  loyingly 

Tufted  thy  bower, 
Thy  fiiends  the  me^  eowslliis 

StiU  folded  in  sleep, 
Didst  thou  burst,  and  meet  Morning 

Halfway  from  the  deep, 
And  circle  and  soar 

Till  thy  small  rosy  wing 
Seemed  a  t^wrkle  the  far-coming 

Splendour  might  fling  I 
How  lavishly  then 

On  the  night-hidden  hiU 
Didst  then  rain  down  thy  carol 

Ddicioasly  shrill — 
Stin  nounting  to  Heaven, 

As  thou  didst  rqfoice 
To  be  Bearer  the  Angels, 

Since  nearest  in  voice  1 
And  thy  wild  liquid  warbling. 

Sweet  Thing  1  after  all, 
•  Leaves  thee  thus  aching-breasted, 

A  captive  and  thrall. 
For  the  thyny  dell's  finshness  and  fi«e  dewy  doud 
A  barr'd  nook  in  tfais  bmaoe-heat  aad  snffocatuig  crowd. 
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No  pause  even  here  to  list  thy  lay; 

The  human  ferment  working 
Most  on  with  unresisted  sway 
In  bubbling  thousands  swept  away, 
Nor  near  thy  cage  be  left  onx  hebmit-heabxb  lm:Ung. 
Twin  minstrels  were  ye  v 

Once  in  sunshine  and  shade 
With  thy  hymns  to  the  Love-star, 

His  rhymes  to  the  Maid. 
How  sweet  was  it  then. 
As  he  llngerM  at  noon 
Beneath  trees  dropping  diamonds 

In  shower-freshen'd  June, 

Beloved  of  the  Rainbow  1 

To  mark  thee  on  high. 

Where  violet  and  amber 

Were  arching  the  sky ; 

And  to  deem  thou  wert  singing 

Of  comfort  to  hhn — 
Of  some  Bow  yet  to  brighten 

His  destiny  dim  I 
From  %  Cloud  and  his  Dream 

Long  the  glory  is  gone. 
And  the  dungeon  remidns 
To  each  desolate  one : 
And  as  vainly  as  thine  would  his  spirit  up-spiing. 
Beating  against  his  prison-bar  with  faint  and  baffled  wing. 


SOimET. — ^TO  DEXnCABK. 

Again  the  trumpet-blast  of  war  is  blown : 
Again  the  cannon  booms  along  the  sea. 
Now,  may  the  God  of  Battles  stand  by  thee, 
True-hearted  Denmark  I  struggling  for  thine  own, 
For  right,  and  loyalty,  and  King,  and  throne. 
Against  the  weight  of  frantic  Germany ! 
Old  Honour  is  not  dead  whilst  thou  art  free— 
Oh.be  thou  fsithiul  to  thy  past  renown  I 
May  the  great  spirit  of  thy  heroes  dead 
Be  as  a  bulwark  to  thine  ancient  shore  : 
And,  midst  the  sui^  of  battle  rolling  red,  * 
Still  be  thy  banner  foremost  as  of  yore ; 
Prouder  than  when  it  waved,  to  winds  outspread, 
On  the  broad  bastion-keep  of  Elsinore  I 
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LIFE  IN  THE   "FAR  WEST." 


PAKT  IV. 


We  htve  said  thai  La  Bont^  was  a 
pldlioac^her:  he  took  the  streaks  of 
ilnck  which  checkered  his  mountain 
fife  in  a  Tcin  of  pcofect  carelessness,  if 
nol  of  stoical  indi£ference«  Nothing 
nffled  his  daoger-steeled  equanimity 
of  temper;  no  sudden  emotion  dls- 
tirbed  his  mind.  We  have  seen  how 
viTes  were  torn  from  him  without 
eiidtiiig  a  groan  or  grumble,  (but 
saefa  amiretemps,  it  may  be  said,  can 
sctrosly  find  a  place  in  the  category 
of  ills;)  how  the  loss  of  mules  and 
mostsD^  harried  by  horse-stealing 
Isdians,  left  him  in  the  ne-phts-uUra 
of  monntain  misery — "afoot;"  how 
packs  and  peltries,  the  hard- earned 
'*  beaver"  of  his  perilous  hunts,  were 
*' raised"  at  one  fell  swoop  by  free- 
booting  bands  of  savages.  Hunger 
ttd  tUrst,  we  know,  were  common- 
place sensadons  to  the  mountaineer. 
Bis  Bt<»in-hardened  flesh  scarce  felt 
tiie  pii^g  wounds  of  arrow-point 
or  ballet;  and  when  in  the  midst  of 
Indian  fight,  it  is  not  probable  that 
loy  tender  qualms  of  feding  would 
tUay  the  itching  of  his  fingers  for  his 
enea^'g  scalp-lock,  nor  would  any 
Rmains  of  civilised  fastidiousness  pre- 
heat his  burying  his  knife  again  and 
Hai  in  the  iffe-blood  of  an  Indian 

Stfll,  in  one  dark  comer  of  his  heart, 
tbere  shone  at  intovals  a  faint  spark 
of  vhat  was  once  a  fiercely-burning 
fire>  Neither  time,  that  corroder  of 
all  tiungs,  nor  change,  that  ready 
abettor  of  oblivion,  nor  scenes  of 
peril  and  excitement,  which  act  as 
topen  to  more  quiet  memory,  could 
nsotber  this  little  smouldering  spark, 
which  now  and  again — ^when  rarely- 
Axomg  calm  succeed  some  stirring 
JPattace  in  the  hunter's  life,  and  left 
him,  lor  a  brief  time,  devoid  of  care 
^^  victim  to  his  thoughts — ^would 
tticfcer  suddenly,  and  light  up  all  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  his  ragged  breast, 
aod  discover  to  his  miners  eye  that 
<'De  deep-rooted  memory  clung  there 
>^wn^  long  negle^ed;  proving 
^  spite  (tf  time  and  change,  of  life 
*ad  fortune, 

^  ^  rtrint  toojonn  A  sei  pmnien  amotin/^ 
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Often  and  often,  as  La  Bont^  sat 
cross-legged  before  his  solitary  camp- 
fire,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  watched  the 
blue  smoke  curling  upwards  in  the 
clear  cold  sky,  a  well-remembered 
form  appeared  to  gaze  upon  him  from 
the  vapoury  wreaths.  Then  would 
old  recollections  crowd  before  him, 
and  old  emotions,  long  a  stranger  to 
his  breast,  shape  themselves,  as  it 
were,  into  long-forgotten  but  now  fa- 
miliar pulsations.  Again  he  felt  the 
soft  subduing  influence  which  once,  in 
days  gone  by,  a  certain  passion  exer- 
cised over  his  mind  and  body;  and 
often  a  trembling  seized  him,  the  same 
he  used  to  experience  at  the  sudden 
sight  of  one  Mary  Brand,  whose  dim 
and  dreamy  apparition  so  often 
watched  his  lonely  bed,  or,  uncon- 
sciously conjured  up,  cheered  him  in 
the  dreary  watches  of  the  long  and 
stormy  wmter  nights. 

At  first  he  only  knew  that  one  face 
haunted  his  dreams  by  night,  and  the 
few  moments  by  day  when  he  thought 
of  any  thing,  and  this  face  smiled 
lovingly  upon  him,  and  cheered  him 
mightily.  Name  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten, or  recalled  it  vaguely,  and, 
setting  small  store  by  it,  had  thought 
of  it  no  more. 

For  many  years  after  he  had  de- 
serted his  home,  La  Bont^  had  cher- 
ished the  idea  of  again  returning  to 
his  country.  During  this  period  he 
had  never  forgotten  his  old  flame,  and 
many  a  choice  fur  he  had  carefully 
laid  by,  intended  as  a  present  for 
MaryBrand;  and  many  a^rd^e^fomottr 

of  cunning  shape  and  device,  worked 
in  stained  quills  of  poreupine  and 
bright-coloured  beads— the  handiwork 
of  nimble-flngered  squaws— he  had 
packed  in  his  possible  sack  for  the 
same  destination,  hoping  a  time  would 
come  when  he  might  lay  them  at  her 

feet. 

Year  alter  year  wore  on,  however, 
and  still  found  him,  with  traps  and 
rifle,  following  his  perilous  avocation; 
and  each  succeeding  one  saw  him 
more  and  more  wedded  to  the  wild 
mountain -life.  He  was  conscious 
how  unfitted  he  had  become  agunto 
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enter  the  galling  harness  of  conven- 
tionalitj  and  civilisation.  Bethought, 
too,  how  changed  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance he  now  must  be,  andconldnot 
believe  that  he  would  again  find  favour 
in  tba  eyes  of  his  qiumaan  love^  who, 


rupted  run  of  good  luck;  trapping 
with  giseat  success  on  the  head  streams 
of  the  Columbia  and  Yellow  Stone— 
the  most  dangerous  of  trapping  groond 
— ^and  finding  good  market  for  his 
peltries  at  tibe  '« Korthrwert"  parts- 
-  - -five 


WMUUikiBd  toTfael  assured  that  tiflua  to  retusn,  ami  eziating  mtf  in  the 
and  abaenae  had  kmg  sinse  dene  the  fend  wuomtj  9i  the  noonlsaiiMB. 
wozk,.  if  even  the  natural  fiddsness  of  This  gtoriflOB  tUBB^  however,  wis  too 
woman's  nature  had  hun  dormant,  geodtolnat*  In  mountain  bngaiiBT 
Thua  it  was  that  he  came  to  forget  **  such  heap  of  fiiMt  mast  was  not  gong 
MavyBnndvbutstmaeMemberedthe  te  •shine' mwihkmgff.'^^ 
all-abaerbing  feeling  she  had  oaoi  LaBont^  wa»atthttttaHrtBaoia 
created  in  hia  breast»the  Aadffwef  band  of  eight  trappeia,whMhnBta^ 
whicb  still  remained;  and  often  teok  frannd  was  abent  ^^,^5f^^^^*^^ 
form  andfeatnie  inthesnofce-wreafcha 
ef  hia  solitaiy  eamp«^re. 

If  truth  be  tohl,  La  Bont^  had  hia 
feilinga  as  a  monotainear^  aed— ain 
nnpardonable  in  hunter Inw— still  poa- 
aesaed,  in  holea  and  caanefa  of  hia 
beeaot  seldom  esplooed  by*  hia  inward 
eye,  mnohof  tte  teairen of  kindiy  hu- 
man natuier  whieh  now  and  again 
involuntarily  peeped  out,  aa  grc»% 
to  tiie  contempt  of  hia  comrade  tnp- 
pers  aa  it  waa  blnshingiy  repreaaed  by 
the  mountaineer  hin^lL  Thus,  in 
hia  yarioua  matrimonial  episodes,  he 
treated  hia  dusky  spa$(u  with  all  the 
Gonsiderstiofn  the  sex.  could  possibly 
demand  firom  hand  of  man.  No 
aqnaw  ef  hia  ever  humped  shoulder  to 
receive  a  castigatory  and  marital 
•'  lodgepoiing''  for  offimee  domestic ; 
but  often  Ina  hia  helpmate  bltashed 
to  see  her  pale-fece  lord  and  mastar 
devote  himself  to  the  feminine  labour 
of  packing  huge  pilea  ef  fire-woed 
on  his  back,  fellhig  toces,  butcher- 
ing unwieldy  bnffaio^all  which  are 

iodnded  in  the  Indian  category  of    being  their  landmaric.  ^^ 

femide  dniiea.  Thus  he  waa  esteem-  For  the  first  day  or  two  "^^ 
ed  an  excellent  ;MBr/i  by  all  the  mar-  lay  between  two  "dgea  oimo^»^ 
riageable  young  squaws  of  Bbck-  aiidbyfoltowinjfiheKw™'^  j^ 
foot.  Crow,  and  ShiMriione,  ofYutah,      "  '  "  ^ 

^auv  and  Arapaho ;  but  after  hia  last 
ceonnbiBl  catastrophe^  he  steeled  his 
heart  against  all  1^  charms  and  co- 
quetry of  Lidian  belles,  and  pezse^ 
vered  in  unblessed  widowhood  for 
many  a  long  day. 

From  the  pomt  where  w^  left  Urn 
on  hia  way  to  the  wi^em  of  the  Golnm* 
bia,  we  must  jump  with  him  over  a 
spate  of  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  a  most  mdnter- 


the  Yeilsw  Stone,  wfaidi  we  ^ 
before  smd  is  in  the  country  of  the 
»ackfeet    With  him  wcBS  KiiibBck, 
Msds  MaicelliBB,  and  tiuee  otet ; 
and  the  leader  of  tiropan^w™ 
Williams,  that  old  '^hardcase^  who 
had  spent  ferty  yeam  andswremsw 
mountains,,  until  hsr<  had  baQiBr6  tf 
tough  aa  the  poridche  soles  of  ub 
mocasBinsii    They  woe-  all  good  nai 
and  truev  expert  hmtars^  ""IZ!! 
trained  mountaineenib    After  rnnai 
trapped  aU  the  streams  <*5JJS| 
acquainted  with^  it  was. ietKmiM<» 
strike  into  the  mountains,  »*  M" 
where  old  Williams  affinnoi,  ftwatw 
*^  run"  of  the  hiUs,  there  wa^  » 
plenty  of  water,  alAough  i»t  otb  » 
the  party  had  before  f^^^i: 
country,  or  knew  any  thing  of  nj" 
tnie,  or  of  to  Kkelihood  ^^J^ 
mg  game  forthamselveaorp«»^"5 
their  animals.    However,  ^fl«»j; 
their  peUay,  and  put  outj^mj^ 
in  vie4--aloftypeak,  dimiy«f  "J^^ 
the  more  regular  summit  of  thecn*^ 


stinted   a  creek,  tiiey  kept  oa  I^ 

ground,  and  »ved  ^JJ'  «^ 
consideraWe  labour  and  fWigofl-  ^ 

lioms  always  rode  aheadi,  flj^.^^ 
bent  over  his  saddio^honMCrt^^ 
rested  a  long  heavy  ^\^  ^ 
gray  eyes  peering  ^[^rZuM 
^oichA  bri^  a  f^Jr^ 
bhick  and  ahinhig  jwJh^^Bjtil 
buckskin  hnnting.Bhirt,  ^^^ 
it  had  the  appearance  Off  ^^j 
leather,  hong  ht  faWs  ^^  ^ 
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;  hiB  nttfaer  exCremitififf  beiig 
In  psQtaiooiia  of  tiie  same 
iMi>fflrfi>.  (with  scatteoedflii^gQa  down 
the  oatoide  of  the  leg'— whish.  qidai- 

tttHied  to  Boppl^r  ^  wliaiig»"  for  mfind- 
iig  ■flf.mniim  or  p«ck-fladdlea,>wh]c]i, 
Jaiik  with  wet|  dmig  li|shtly  to  ki» 
iBBg^  ip«99  ainewj  bgs*  His  feet 
mre  tivml  into  &  pair  of  MeaucaD 
nukb  of  wood,  and  as-  liig  aa 
I ;  and  ironspacB-  of  mere*- 
&lt  proportions^  wkh  tinkling  drops 
ittacfccd  to  the-  lowobv  wen  fiutened 
toknkeel — nboad^woriud  straps  fimr 
JBhas  bmadv  socnring  tiiem  over  the 
JBBtepL  fi»  tho  sfto^er4)elt  w&idi 
~  liiS'powides-iiom  and  bnllet- 
fiutenad  tiie  varians  in*- 
aawitial  to  one  pnraning 
mode  of  Ufe*  An  swl^  witi» 
4eer>4oni  handle^  and  tho  pdnt  de- 
faded  byr  %  ease  of  dimy-woodi 
evrei  by  bia  own  hand^  Imng  at 
fa  back  of  tile  belt,  side  \fj  side 
with  a  wonn  for  tieanmg  the  rifle ;  and 
andar  tbi»  waa  a  sqnat  and  qiuunt- 
loabDg  bailot-aoaldi  the  hanAee 
goarM  bj  strips  of  biufakin  to  save 
ifl-nngas  som  nnmrngwiientnuimng 
bdb>  baring  fbr  its  companion  a  little 
bofanadeftoni  the  point  of  an  an- 
tdspe^s  bom,  scraped  tran^Muent, 
vbick  eontamed  tiie  ^^  medicine''  used 
k  baUag  the  traps.  The  old  coon*s 
fae  was  sharp  and  tbin,  along  nose 
sod  chin  hob-BobUng  each  other ;  and 
^  bead  waa-  always  bent  ftnrward, 
jWag  him  the  npearanee  of  being 
baaip^HidBadk  InB  appeared  to  look 
aabherto  the  right  nor  left,  but,  m  ibot, 
bis  lUte  twmkling  eye  was  erery- 
wkere.  Ho  looked  at  ni>  one  he  was 
•idraflBng,  always  seeoiing  to  be 
thiakiog  <^  something  else  than  the 
ndfect  of  his  dlscoorse,  speaking  in  a 
willing,  tfaih^  cracked  voice,  and 
ia  a  tone  that  left  the  hearer  in  donbt 
whether  he  was  langfaing  or  cry- 
mg.  On  the  present  oeca»on  he  had 
joined  tins  band,  and  naturally  as- 
smned  the  leadership,  (far  Bfll  erer 
retoed  to  go  in  harness,)  in  opposition 
to  his  Qsiud  practice,  which  was  to 
himt  alone.  His  character  was  well 
known.    Acqoatnted  with  every  inch 


of  the  Far  West,  and  with  all  tiie  la- 
dian  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  he  never 
failed  to  ontwit  'his  Red  enemies,  and 
generally  made  his  appearance  at  the 
rendezvous,  from  his  solitary  expedi- 
tions, with  galore  of  beaver,  when  nu- 
merons  bonds  of  trappers  dropped  in 
on  ftwt,  having  been  despoiled  of  their 
packs  and  animals  by  tiie  very  Indians 
tiutrogh  the  midst  of  whom  old  Wil- 
liams had  contrived  to  pass  nnseen 
and  nnm^ested.  On  occasions  when 
he  hadt  been  im  company  with 
others^  and  attacked  hy  Indians, 
BtU  invariabivfonght  manfhlly,  and 
with  all  the  GoelnesB  tiiat  perfect 
mdifference  to  death  or  danger 
eoold  give,  but  always  *^on  his 
own  hoek."  His  rifle  craeked  away 
merrily,  and  never  spoke  in  vain; 
and  hi  9  charge — if  ever  it  came 
to  that  —  his  keeuredged  bntoher- 
lodfb  tickled  the  fleece  of  many  a 
Bioc^oet.  But  at  the  same  time,  if 
he  sow  that  discretion  was  tiie  bettor 
part  of  valonr,  and  affiura  wore  so 
doady  an  aspect  as  to  render  retreat 
advisable,  he  wonld  flrst  express  his 
opinion  in  cart  terms^  and  decisively, 
and,  charging  np  his  rifle,  wonld  take 
himself  off,  and  ^^caehe"'*'  so  eifee- 
tnally  that  to  search  for  him  was 
jxt^eAy  nseless.  Thns,  when  with  a 
large  party  of  trappers,  when  any 
tiung  occurred'  which  gave  him  a  hint 
that  tronbie  was  coming,  or  more 
Vidians  were  abont  than  he  consi- 
dered good  ibr  his  animals.  Bill  was 
wont  to  exdaha — 

"  Do  'ee  hynr  now,  boys,  thar*s 
sign  about  ?  this  hos  feels  like  cach- 
ing;" and,  without  more  words,  and 
stoically  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  he 
wonld  fortiiwith  proceed  to  pack  his 
animals^  talking  the  while  to  an  old, 
crop-eared,  raw-boned  Nez-percd 
pony,  his  own  particular  saddle-horse, 
iHio,  in  dogged  temper  and  iron 
hardiness,  was  a  worthy  companion 
of  his  self-willed  master.  This  beast, 
as  Bill  seized  his  apishamore  to  lay 
npon  its  galled  back,  wonkl  express 
dii^easore  by  humping  its  back  and 
shaking  its  withers  with  a  wincing 
motion,  that  always  excitodtfae  ire  of 
the  old  trapper ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
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IM  the  aplahamore  smoothly  on  the 
chafed  skin,  than  a  wriggle  of  the 
animal  shook  it  o£f. 

"  Do  'ee  hyar  now,  yon  darned 
crittnr!**  he  wonid  whine  ont,  '^  can't 'ee 
keep  qniet  your  old  fleece  now  ?  Isn't 
this  old  coon  putting  ont  to  save  'ee  from 
the  darned  Injons  now,  do  'ee  hyar?'' 
And  then,  continaing  his  work,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  hu  comrades,  who 
stood  by  bantering  the  eccentric  trap- 
per, he  would  soliloquise — ^^  Do  'ee 
hyar,  now?  This  niggnr  sees  sign 
ahead — he  does ;  he'U  he  afoot  afore 
long,  if  he  don't  keep  his  eye  skinned, 
— he  will.  Injuns  is  all  about,  they  ar' : 
Blackfoot  at  that.  Can't  come  round 
this  child — they  can't,  wagh !"  And  at 
last,  his  pack  animals  securely  tied  to 
the  tail  of  his  horse,  he  would  mount, 
and  throwing  the  rifle  across  the  horn 
of  his  saddle,  and  without  noticing 
his  companions,  would  drire  the  jing* 
ling  spurs  into  his  horse's  gaunt 
sides,  and  muttering,  **  Can't  come 
ronnd  this  child— they  can't  t"  would 
ride  away ;  and  nothing  more  would 
be  seen  or  heard  of  him  perhaps  for 
months,  when  they  would  not  unfre- 
quently,  themselves  bereft  of  animals 
in  the  scrape  he  had  foreseen,  find  him 
k>cated  in  some  solitary  valley,  in  his 
lonely  camp,  with  his  animals  securely 
picketed  aronnd,  and  his  peltries  safe. 

However,  if  he  took  it  mto  his  head 
to  keep  company  witH  a  party,  all  felt 
prfectly  secure  under  his  charge.  His 
m>n  frame  defied  fatigue,  and,  at  night, 
his  love  for  himself  and  his  own  ani- 
mals was  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
camp  would  be  well  guarded.  As  he 
rode  ahead,  his  spurs  jingling,  and 
thumping  the  sides  of  his  old  horse  at 
every  step,  he  managed,  with  admir- 
able dexterity,  to  t&e  advantage  of 
the  best  line  of  country  to  follow — 
avoiding  the  gullies  and  caQons  and 
broken  ground,  which  would  otherwise 
have  impeded  his  advance.  This 
tact  appeared  instinctive,  for  he 
looked  neither  right  nor  left,  whilst 
continuing  a  course  as  straight  as  pos« 
sible  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
In  selecting  a  camping  site,  he  dis- 
played equal  skill :  wood,  water,  and 
grass b^gan  to  fill  his  thoughts  towaixls 
sundown,  and  when  these  three  requi- 
sites for  a  camping  ground  presented 
themselves,  old  Bill  sprang  from  his 
saddle,  unpacked  his  animals  in  a 


twinkling,  and  hobbled  them,  struck 
fire  and  ignited  a  few  chips,  (leaving 
the  rest  to  pack  in  the  wood,)  lit  his 
pipe,  and  enjoyed  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  when  passing  through  the 
valley,  they  had  oome  npon  a  band  of 
fine  buffalo  cows,  and,  shortly  after 
camping,  two  of  the  party  rode  in 
with  a  good  supply  of  &t  fleece.  One 
of  the  party  was  a  "  greenhorn"  on 
his  first  hunt,  and,  fresh  from  a  fort 
on  Platte,  was  as  yet  uninitiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  mountain  cooking. 
Bill,  laaiiy  smoking  his  pipe,  called  to 
him,  as  he  happened  to  be  nearest,  to 
butcher  off  a  piece  of  meat  and  pat  it 
in  his  pot.  Markhead  seized  the 
fleece,  and  commenced  innoomtly 
carving  off  a  huge  ration,  when  a 
gasping  roar  from  the  old  trapper 
caused  him  to  drop  his  knife. 

"  Ti-yah,"  growled  Bill,  "  do  'ee 
hyar,  now,  yon  darned  greenhonit  do 
'ee  spile  fat  cow  like  that  whar  yoa 
was  raised  ?  Them  doin's  won't  shine 
in  this  crowd,  boy,  do  'ee  hyar,  dam 
you?  What!  bntcher  meat  across 
the  min  1  why,  whar'll  the  blood  be 
goin*  to,  you  precioos  Spaniard? 
Down  the  grain  I  say,"  he  continued 
in  a  severe  tone  of  rebuke,  ^^  and  let 
your  flaps  be  long,  or  out  thejnioell 
runsUck— do'eehyar,now?"  But  tins 
heretical  error  nearly  cost  the  old 
trapper  his  appetite,  and  all  night  lo&S 
he  grumbled  his  horror  at  seehig  '*  f» 
cow  spiled  in  that  fashion." 

When  two  or  three  days' jonrney 
brouffht  them  to  the  end  of  the  valley, 
and  they  commenced  the  passageof  the 
mountam,  then:  march  was  obstrocttti 
by  aU  kinds  of  obstacles;  althoogh 
they  had  chosen  what  aPP«"^.  ^ 
be  a  gap  in  the  chain,  and  wJiac 
was  in  fact  the  only  practicable  pas- 
sage in  that  vicinity.    TheyfoUowea 
the  cafion  of  a  branch  of  the  Yellpi^ 
Stone,  where  it  entered  the  momits«n , 
but  from  this  point  it  became  a  torre^i, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  incrediwa 
exertions  that  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge.    Game  was  exceeuj 
ingly  scarce  in  the  vicinity,  and  my 
suffered  extremely  from  hunger,  list- 
ing, on  more  than '  one  oocasioBi  ^ 
course  to  the  parfl&jhe  soles  ot  tw^ 
mocassins  to  allay  its  P^§^    u^ 
Bill,  however,  never  grumbleo  I  " 

chewed  away  at  his  «»o««.^  ^.a  a 
lish  even,  and  as  long  m  ™  " 
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pipefal  of  tobacco  in  his  pouch,  was  a 
£appy  man.  Starvation  was  as  yet 
far  off,  for  all  their  animals  were  in 
existence;  bntas  they  were  inacoantry 
where  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  re- 
mount, each  trapper  hesitated  to  sac- 
rifice one  of  his  horses  to  his  appetite. 

From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  Bill 
recognised  the  country  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  whence  they  had  just 
ascended  as  familiar  to  him,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  full  of  beaver,  as 
well  as  abounding  in  the  less  desir- 
able commodity  of  Indians.  This 
was  the  valley  lying  about  the  lakes 
now  called  Enstis  and  Biddle,  in 
whicb  are  many  thermal  and  mineral 
springs,  well  known  to  the  trappers 
by  the  names  of  the  Soda,  Beer,  and 
Brimstone  Springs,  and  regarded  by 
them  with  no  little  awe  and  curiosity, 
as  being  the  breathing  places  of  his 
Satanic  ms»esty — considered,  more- 
over, to  be  the  ^^  biffgest  kind  ^  of  **  me- 
dicine" to  be  found  in  the  mountains. 
If  truth  be  told,  old  Bill  hardly  relish- 
ed the  idea  of  entering  this  country, 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  *^  bad 
medicine  "  notoriety,  but  nevertheless 
agreed  to  guide  them  to  the  best  trap- 
phsg  ground. 

One  day  they  reached  a  creek  full 
of  beaver  sign,  and  determined  to  halt 
here  and  establish  their  headquarters, 
while  they  trapped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  must  here  observe,  that 
at  this  period — ^which  was  one  of  con- 
iriderable  rivalry  amongst  the  various 
trading  companies  in  the  Indiiui 
country — the  Indians,  having  become 
possessed  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
great  quantities,  had  grown  unusually 
daring  and  persevering  in  their  attacks 
on  the  white  hunters  who  passed 
through  thefar  country,  and  conse- 
quently the  trappers  were  compelled 
to  roam  about  in  larger  bands  for- 
mutual  protection,  whic£,  although  it 
made  them  less  liable  to  open  attack, 
yet  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  pursue  their  calling  without  being 
discovered ;  for,  where  one  or  two  men 
might  pass  unseen,  the  broad  trail  of 
a  large  party,  with  its  animals,  was 
not  iDiely  to  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  cunning  savages. 

They  had  scarcely  encamped  when 
the  old  leader,  who  had  sallied  out 
a  short  distance  from  camp  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbourhood,  returned 


with  an  Indian  mocassin  in  his  hand, 
and  informed  his  companions  that  its 
late  owner  and  others  were  about. 

•^  Do  *ee  hyar  now,  boys,  thar's 
InjunB  knocking  round,  and  Blackfoot 
at  that ;  but  thar*s  plenty  of  beaver 
too,  and  this  child  means  trapping 
any  how." 

His  companions  were  anxious  to 
leave  such  dangerous  vidnity;  but 
the  old  fellow,  contrary  to  his  usual 
caution,  determined  to  remain  where 
he  was-— saying  that  there  were  In- 
dians all  over  the  country  for  that 
matter ;  and  as  they  had  determined 
to  hunt  here,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  too— which  was  conclusive,  and 
all  agreed  to  stop  where  they  were,  in 
spite  of  the  Indians.  La  Bont^  kiUed 
a  couple  of  mountain  sheep  dose  to 
camp,  and  they  feasted  rarely  on  the 
fat  mutton  that  night,  and  were  nnmo* 
lested  by  marand&ig  Blackfeet. 

Hie  next  morning,  leaving  two  of 
their  number  in  camp,  they  started  in 
parties  of  two,  to  hunt  for  beaver  sign 
and  set  their  traps.  Markhead  paired 
with  one  Batiste,  Klllbuck  and  La 
Bont^  formed  another  couple,  Meek 
and  MarcelUne  another;  two  Cana- 
dians trapped  together,  and  Bill  Wil- 
liams and  another  remained  to  guard 
the  camp :  but  this  last,  leaving  Bill 
mending  his  mocassins,  started  off  to 
kill  a  mountain  sheep,  a  band  of 
which  animals  was  visible. 

Markhead  and  his  companion,  the 
first  couple  on  the  list,  followed  a 
creek,  which  entered  that  on  which 
they  had  encamped,  about  ten  miles 
distant.  Beaver  sign  was  abundant, 
and  they  had  set  eight  traps,  when 
Markhead  came  suddenly  upon  firesh 
Indian  sign,  where  squaws  had  passed 
through  the  shrubbery  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  to  procure  water,  as  he 
knew  from  observing  a  large  stone 
placed  by  them  in  the  stream,  on 
which  to  stand  to  enable  them  to  dip 
their  kettles  in  the  deepest  water. 
Beckoning  to  his  companion  to  follow, 
and  cocking  his  rifle,  he  carefuUy 
pushed  aside  the  bushes,  and  noise- 
lessly proceeded  up  the  bank,  when, 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  he 
gained  the  top,  and,  looking  from 
his  hiding-place,  descried  three  In- 
dian huts  standing  on  a  little  plateau 
near  the  creek.  Smoke  curled  from 
the  roofs  of  branches,  but  the  skin 
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doors  were  oafefoUy  dosed,  bo  that  he 
WB3  unable  to  dietrngnieh  the  number 
of  the  inmates.  At  a  little  diBtanee, 
however,  he  observed  two  or  three 
sqaawB  gathering  wood,  with  the  nsaaH 
attendance  of  cotb,  whose  acntenees  in 
detecting  the  scent  of  strangens  was 
much  to  be  dreaded. 

Markhead  was  a  rash  and  daring 
yenng  follow,  oaring  no  .more  for  In- 
dians than  ^e  did  for  prairie  dogs, 
and  acting  ever  on  the  spur  of  .the 
moment,  and  as  his  inclination 
dictated,  regavdless  of  oonseqnenoes. 
He  at  onoe  detenmned  to  .enter  the 
lodges,  and  attack  the  enemy,  should 
any  be  there ;  and  the  other 
trapper  was  fain  to  join  him  in  the 
enterprise.  The  lodges  proved  en^>ty, 
but  the  fires  were  still  hanmg  and 
meat  co(ridng  npon  them,  to  which 
the  fanngry  hunters  did  ample  Jnstioe, 
besides  helpMig  themselves  to  what- 
ever goods  and  chattels,  in  the  ^ape 
«f  leather  and  fflocasams,  <to(^  ibkr 
fncy. 

Gatheriag  their  spoii  into  a 
bnnAle,  they  sou^^t  their  horses, 
which  thi^  bad  left  tied  imdar  «over 
of  the  timber  on  ike  banks  isf  tiw 
ereek;  and,  mMmting,  took  the  back 
trail,  to  pick  op  their  tnqM  and  remove 
from  BO  dangerons  a  Mtghboorhood. 
They  were  appraaoluDgthe  qxit  where 
the  fifBt  trap  was  eet,  a  thick  growth 
of  ash  and  qnaUag^ash  -fioanffrihig  the 
stream,  when  Markhead,  whe  was 
li^ng  ahead,  observed  the  l>iishes 
agitflied,4is  if  some  animal  was  mairti^ 
its  way  thMi||h  them.  He  astaatly 
0bBpfed,  Us  htfse,  and  his  companion 
node  to  his  side,  to  laqoiw  the 
caue  of  this  abrupt  halt.  They  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  tiie  bdt  flfahmbs 
spiaoh  skirted  tiie  stream;  and  before 
Markhead  had  time te reiOy,  adoaen 
awartlnr  beads  andehanhlersflnddeBiy 
{Hotmded  from  the  leafy  soreen,  mid 
as  many  iitie-banrels  and  arrows  were 
poiming  at  their  breasts.    Sefore  the 

trappers  liad  tiare  to  tmn  their  horees 
and  fly,  a  ck>nd  of  smoke  burst  from 
the  thicket  almost  in  theu*  faces. 
Batiste,  pierced  with  several  balls, 
foil  dead  from  his  hone,  and  Mark- 
head  folt  bunself  severely  wounded. 
Howevte,  he  struck  the  spurn  into  Ins 
horse ;  and  as  some  half-score  Black- 
foet  jumped  with  ifiud  cries  from  their 
cover,  he  dischaiiged  his  rifle  amongst 
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tibem,  aiMl  galloped  4^  a  TdBey  of 
balls  and  arrows  wlaBtling  after  hia. 
He  drew  no  bit  until  he  reined  up  st 
the  camp-fire,  wbeve  «he  found  fiiH 
quietly  .draasing  a  deer-skin.  That 
worthy  io^ed  up  firem  his  work;  sod 
seeing  Mankhead's  .face  etreamm^ 
with  Uood,  .end  the  very  'unequivocal 
evidence  «f  an  Indian  rencositre  ia  the 
shape  ef  an  arrow  etkking  in  hii 
back,  he  asked^--^' Do'ee  foel  bad 
now,  boy  ?  Whar  a»va(y  yon  sae  them 
darned  Blackfoot?  " 

''  Weil,  |Niil  this  amow  outof  my 
back,  and  may  be  111  feel  .like  Iriiiag," 
answered  Markhead. 

^*  Do  ^ee  hyor  now !  imld  en  till  I^ 
grained  this  cnsaed  skla,  wiU  "eel 
Did  'ee  enrer  see  sich  a  -dacaed  pdt, 
BOW?  it  won't  take  the  smoheany  hor 
I  fix  it. ''  And  Jdarkhead  was  im 
to  wait  the  leisure  of  the  impertvhal)te 
old  trai^ier,  'before  he  was  eased  d 
his  annoying  cu^paaion. 

Old  Bill  expressed  no  surprise  or 
grief  ii-hBB  ii^rmed  of  the  fote  of 
poor  BatiBle.  Ue  said  it  was  '' joat 
fake  greenhoniB,  nanm'  into  them 
4)nfised  Blaokfoot ;  *' mnl  observed  ttot 
Che  defonct  trapfier,  being  on^  a  Vidfr; 
poche,  was  "  no  account  anyhs*'- 
Preseirtly  Eillback  wid  i^  ^ 
galloped  into  (aunp,  inth  saatMr 
ahaBnoflndmns.  They  hadatoo  been 
alitaoked  «ndde^by  a  baod«f  Black- 

foet,  but,  being  in  a  mnreopeDcoivtiyi 
had  gat  dear  «ff;  lAer  kiiimg  two® 
their  asaaihmis,  wdmse  scalps  haig  » 

tiie  hems  «r  their  aikddks.  Tkeyh*^ 
INM  in  a  differort  idirectioD  <o  tbJtf 

where  Markhead  imd  his  oBm^^^ 
bad  proceeded,  and,  ten  ^^ 
ithey  had  obaeiwad,  «xpresasd  ^ 
iMlief  that  the  ooantry  was  alive  wiu 
Indians,  l^either  of  tiiese  mea  m 
been  wounded.  Preaealiy  the  t«« 
Canadians  anade  their  BinftiBmn  ^ 

die  IMS,  gaUopmg  «it^  '^.l? 
maia  to  camp,  and  dioating  ''^^^ 
lndiaas,"ii  they  «».  ^*fj 
assembled,  jmd  a  oaoncU  heU,  »  ^*^ 
determined  to  abandon  the  «ioP  ^^ 
neighboariiood  hnmBdiately.  ^^"^ 
was  already  packiag  Ws  aaiai*  • 
as  he  pounded  the  saddle  downso  w 
withers  of  his  old  Bosnwnto,  he  w^r 
tared,— "Do 'eehyar, now!  tfcto«^ 
'uU  cftche,  ^e  will"  So  monnW^'* 
hefaeTWd  ieading  his  f^TJ^^ 
lariat,  he  beat  lOver  his  saddle-W<»» 
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dag  Us  ponderoofl  rowels  into  the 
Uok  sides  of  his  beast,  ao4,  without  a 
vord,  fltmck  iip  the  hfaiff  and  disap- 
peind. 

Ihe  others,  hadtiiy  inhering  up 
dieir  packa,  and  most  of  them  having 
last  their  trapa,  quickly  followed  his 
eunpfe,  and  ^^  pat  out."  On  crest- 
i^^  the  high  ground  which  rose  from 
the  crad^  Uiey  observed  thin  columns 
U  smoke  mounting  into  the  air  from 
■say  difiaent  points,  the  meaning  of 
wUch  ihey  were  at  no  loss  to  gaess. 
However,  -ttiey  were  careful  not  to 
^v  theniselves  on  elevated  ground, 
keefung  Jis  mndb  as  possible  under  the 
bsaks  flf  ihe  creek,  when  such  a 
practicable ;  but,  the  blnflb 
rising  precipitously  from 
the  witar,  tiiey  were  more  than  onoe 
•oafMlM  *a  ascend  the  banks,  and 
eontinae  thar  oonrse  tAmtg  the  up* 
kads,  wtowe  they  inigbt  easily  be 
disDavend  by  the  Indians.  It  was 
Bsariy  sandown  when  they  left  tiieir 
camp,  bat  tfbey  inrooeeded  during  the 
part  «f  tiie  wig^  at  as  rapid  a 
aspossiUe ;  their  progress,  how-r 
bfling  greatly  soitarded  as  they 
advavoed  inta  the  mountaia,  their 
note  lying  up  stream.  Towards 
■ein^g  thiy  hailed  ior  a  biief  space, 
but  started  again  as  soon  as  day- 
light perrattted  them  to  see  their  way 
ow  the  fanrfcen  ground. 

The  creek  now  fiiroed  Its  way 
dmpqgh  a  nacMW  cafton,  the  hanks 
bong  thickly  clothed  with  a  shrubbery 
of  oattoBwocid  flttd  quaking-ash.  The 
weantain  rose  on  eadi  side,  but  not 
ihniptly,  bemghere  and  there  brokoi 
iateflaleansaadflfaeiNuigprafaies.  In 
a  wof  thick  bottom,  sprinkled  with 
ooarm  graaa,  they  halted  about  noon, 
and  waoiiad  the  saddles  and  paoks 
from  their  wearied  aonmals,  piquetmg 
them  in  ^le  beat  apets  of  grass. 

La  Bont^  and  Killbuck,  after  seciu^ 
lag  their  aaimals,  1^  the  camp  to 
hrat,  for  tbey  had  no  provisionB  of 
any  kind ;  and  a  ^bort  distance  beyond 
it,  the-fanttflT  came  suddenly  upon  a 
reoent  mocassin  track  in  Che  timber. 
Afkor  exannmng  it  for  a  moment,  he 
mised  his  headwiA  abroad gfin,  and, 
tunnngte  his  companion,  pointed  iufto 
the  cover,  where,  hi  tiie  tMokeatpart, 
they  diaoemed  the  well-known  figure 
of  old  fiiH's  bone,  browang  npon  the 
cherry  IraiheB.    Pnsfaittg  through  the 


thicket  in  search  of  the  brute's  master, 
La  BaaU  suddenly  stopped  short  as 
the  muzzle  of  a  rifle- barrel  gaped 
before  his  eyes  at  l^e  distaaoe  of  a 
few  inches,  whilst  the  tina  voice  of 
Bill  muttered — 

^^  Do  'ee  hym*  now,  I  was  nigh  giv- 
ing 'ee  h :  I  uhu  now.    If  I  didn't 

think  'ee  was  Blaokfoot,  I'm  dogged 
now."  And  not  a  little  indignant  was 
the  old  fellow  that  his  c&che  had  been 
BO  easily,  though  aoddentidly,  disoo- 
vered.  However,  he  presently  made 
his  appearaaoe  in  camp,  lea^ng  his 
animals,  and  once  more  joined  his  late 
companions,  not  deigning  to  give  any 
eKplaaation  as  to  wiiy  or  wherefore 
he  had  descited  them  the  day  before, 
merely  nrattering,  **  do  'ee  hyar  now, 
thar's  trouble  oomin'." 

The  two  hunters  returned  after  enn- 
down  with  a  black-tailed  ^eer;  and 
after  eating  the  better  part  ef  the 
meat,  and  setting  a  guard,  the  party 
were  glad  to  roll  m  then-  blankets  and 
enjoy  the  rest  they  so  much  <needed. 
They  were  nndisturbed  during  the 
night ;  but  at  dawn  of  day  the  sleepers 
were  roused  by  a  hundred  fierce  yells, 
from  the  monatainsenclosing  the  creek 
on  which  they  had  encan^ped.  The 
yells  were  instantly  followed  by  a 
ringing  volley,  the  bullets  thudding 
into  the  trees,  and  cutting  the  branches 
near  them,  but  without  cauring  any 
mischief.  Old  Bill  rose  from  his 
blanket  and  shook  himself,  ander« 
claimed  ^*  Wagh !"  as  at  that  moment 
a  ball  plumped  into  the  fire  over  which 
he  was  standing,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  about  in  a  •dond.  All  the 
mountaineers  seized  tlieh'  rifles  and 
qoraag  to  cover;  but  as  yet  it  was 
not  sufficiently  light  to  ciiow  them 
their  enemy,  the  brigfart  flashes  irom 
the  guns  alone  indicati&g  their  posi- 
tion. As  mormng  dawned,  bowever, 
they  saw  that  both  sides  of  the  cafion 
were  occupied  1^  the  Indians ;  and, 
from  the  firing,  judged  there  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred  warriors  engaged  in 
the  attadL.  Not  a  shot  had  yet  been 
fired  by  tbe  trappers,  but  as  the  light 
increased,  they  eagerly  watched  for  an 
Indian  to  expose  himseli^  and  offer  a 
mai^L  to  their  trusty  rifles.  La  Bont^ 
KiUbuck,  and  old  Bill,  lay  a  few  yards 
distant  from  each  other,  flat  on  their 
fiMses,  near  Ifce  edge  of  the  thicket, 
their  rifles  raised  before  them,  and  thb 
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barrels  resting  in  the  forks  of  con- 
venient bnshes.  From  their  place  of 
concealment  to  the  position  of  the 
Indians — ^who,  however,  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  wherever  a  rock 
afforded  them  cover — was  a  distance 
of  abont  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  or 
within  fair  rifle-shot.  The  trappers 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  force, 
since  both  sides  of  the  creek  were  oc- 
cupied ;  bat  snch  was  the  natnre  of  the 
gronnd,and  the  excellent  cover  afforded 
by  the  rocks  and  bonlders,  and  clamps 
of  dwarf  pine  and  hemlock,  that  not  a 
hand's-breadth  of  an  Indian^s  body 
had  yet  been  seen.  Nearly  opposite 
La  Bont^,  a  shelving  glade  in  the 
mountain  side  ended  in  an  abrupt 
precipice,  and  at  the  veiy  edge,  and 
almost  toppling  over  it,  were  several 
boulders,  just  of  sufficient  size  to  afford 
cover  to  a  man's  body.  As  this  bluff 
overlooked  the  trapper's  position,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and 
every  rock  covered  an  assailant.  At 
one  point,  just  over  where  La  Bont^ 
and  Olback  were  lying,  two  bonlders 
lay  together,  with  just  sufficient  inter- 
val to  admit  a  rifle-barrel  between 
them,  and  from  .this  breastwork  an 
Indian  kept  up  a  most  annoying  fire. 
All  his  shots  fell  in  dancerous  pro- 
pinquity to  one  or  other  of  the  trappers, 
and  ahready  Killbuck  had  been  grazed 
by  one  better  directed  than  the  others. 
La  Bont^  watched  for  some  time  in 
vain  for  a  chance  to  answer  this  perse- 
vering marksman,  and  at  length  an 
opportunity  offered,  by  which  he  was 
not  long  in  profiting. 

The  Indian,  as  the  light  increased, 
was  better  able  to  discern  his  mark, 
and  fired,  and  yelled  every  time  he  did 
so,  with  redoubled  vigour.  In  his 
eagerness,  and  probably  whilst  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim,  he  leaned  too  heavily 
against  the  rock  which  covered  him, 
and,  detaching  it  from  its  position, 
down  it  rolled  into  the  caDon,  expos- 
ing his  body  by  its  fall.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  wreath  of  smoke  puffed 
from  the  bushes  which  concealed  the 
trappers,  and  the  crack  of  La  Bont^*s 
rifle  spoke  the  flrst  word  of  reply 
to  the  Indian  challenge.  But  a  few 
feet  behind  the  rock,  fell  the  dead 
body  of  the  Indian,  rolling  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  cafion,  and 
only  stopped  by  a  bush  at  the  very 
bottom,  within  ia  few  yards  of  the 
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spot  where  Markhead  lij  concealed  hi 
some  high  grass. 

That  daring  fellow  instantly  jumped 
from  his  cover,  and,  drawing  huknlfe, 
rushed  to  the  body,  and  in  another 
moment  held  aloft  the  Indian's  scalps 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  triumphant 
whoop.  A  score  of  rifles  were  levelled 
and  discharged  at  the  intrepid  moon- 
taineer;  but  in  the  act  many  In- 
dians incantionsly  exposed  them- 
selves, every  rifle  in  the  timber 
cracked  simultaneously,  and  for  eacli 
report  an  Indian  bit  the  dust. 

But  now  they  changed  their  tactics. 
Finding  they  were  unable  to  drive 
the  trappers  from  their  position,  they 
retired  from  the  mountain,  and  the 
firing  suddenly  ceased.    In  their  re- 
treat, however,  they  were  forced  to  ex« 
pose  themselves,  and  again  the  whites 
dealt  destruction  amongst  them.   As 
the  Indians  retired,  yelkng  loudly,  tbe 
hunters  thought  they  bad  given  ap  the 
contest;   but    presently  a  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  bottom  imme- 
diately below  them,  at  once  discovered 
the  nature  of  their  plans.    A  brisk 
wind  was  blowing  np  the  caflon,  and, 
favoured  by  it,  they  fired  the  brash  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  knowing  that 
before  this  the  banters  must  speedily 
retreat 

Against  such  a  result,  but  for  the 
gale  of  wind  which  drove  the  fire 
roaring  before  it,  they  could  have  pro- 
vided— ^for  your  mountaineer  never 
fails  to  find  resources  on  a  pinch. 
They  would  have  fired  the  brush  to 
leeward  of  their  position,  and  sho 
carefully  ignited  that  to  windward,  or 
between  them  andtheadvancingflam^ 
extinguishing  it  immediately  wb(»  a 
sufficient  space  had  thus  been  cleared, 
and  over  which  the  fire-flame  conld  n^ 
leap,  and  thus  cutting  themselves  off 
from  ii  both  above  and  below  their 
position.     In  the  present  instaiicef 
they  could  not  profit  by  suchaoonrtej 
as  the  wind  was  so  strong  that,  v 
once  the  bottom  caught  firSi  tojy 
would  not  be  able  to  extingaisBHr 
besides  which,  in  the  attempt,  they 
would  so  expose  themselves  that  ttcy 
would  be  picked  off  by  the  Indians 
without  difficulty.    As  it  was,  the  fire 
came  roaring  before  the  wind  with  tw 
speed  of  a  race-horse,  and,  spreadiBg 
from  the  bottom,  licked  tbe  «^^^ 
sides,  the  dry  grass  burning  hkc  tm- 
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der.  Huge  yoliimeB  of  stiiliiig  smoke 
rolled  before  it,  and,  in  a  very  fev 
minotes,  the  trappers  were  hastily 
moanting  their  animals,  driving  the 
padded  ones  before  them.  The  dense 
doads  of  smoke  concealed  every 
thing  from  their  view,  and,  to  avoid 
tills,  they  broke  from  the  creek  and 
galloped  np  the  sides  of  the  ca&on  on 
to  the  more  level  platean.  As  they 
attained  this,  a  band  of  mounted  In- 
diana chaiged  them.  One,  waving 
a  red  blanket,  dashed  throngh  the 
cavallada,  and  was  instantly  followed 
by  all  the  loose  animals  of  the  trap- 
pers, the  rest  of  the  Indians  following 
with  load  shouts.  So  sadden  was  the 
charge,  that  the  whites  had  not  power 
to  prevent  the  stampede.  Old  Blll,as 
usual,  led  his  pack  mules  by  the  lariat ; 
bat  the  animals,  mad  with  terror  at 
the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  broke  from 
him,  nearly  pulling  him  out  of  his  seat 
at  the  same  time. 

To  cover  the  retreat  of  the  others 
with  their  prey,  a  band  of  mounted 
Indians  now  appeared,  threatening  an 
attack  infrt)nt,  whilst  their  first  as- 
sailants, rushing  from  the  bottom,  at 
least  a  hundred  strong,  assaulted  in 
rear.  "  Do  *ee  hyar,  boys  V^  shouted 
old  Bill,  **  break,  or  vou'll  go  under. 
This  child^s  goin'  to  cache !"  and  say- 
ing the  woi3,  off  he  went.  Seawe- 
gui'paa  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  were  charging  upon  them, 
and  the  mountain  resounded  with 
savage  yells.  La  Bont^  and  Killbnck 
stack  together:  they  saw  old  Bill, 
bending  over  his  saddle,  dive  right 
into  the  doud  of  smoke,  and  apparently 
make  forthe  creek  bottom — their  other 
companions  scattering  each  on  his 
own  hook,  and  saw  no  more  of  them 
for  many  a  month ;  and  thus  was  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful 
bands  broken  up  that  ever  trapped  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Far  West. 

It  is  painfhl  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  poor  fellows  who,  thus  de- 
spoiled of  the  hardly-earned  produce 
of  their  hunt,  saw  all  their  wealth 
torn  from  them  at  one  swoop.  The 
two  Canadians  were  killed  upon  the 
night  succeeding  that  of  the  attack. 
Worn  with  fatigue,  hnngiy  and  cold, 
they  had  built  a  fire  in  what  thev 
thought  was  a  secure  retreat,  and, 
rolled  in  their  blankets,  were  soon 


buried  in  a  sleep  from  which  they 
never  awoke.  An  Indian  boy  tracked 
them,  and  watched  their  camp. 
Burning  with  the  idea  of  signalis- 
ing himself  thus  early,  he  awaited 
his  opportunity,  and  noiselessly  ap- 
proaching their  resting-place,  shot 
them  both  with  arrows,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  people  with  their 
horses  and  scalps. 

La  Bont^  and  Killbuck  sought  a 
passage  in  the  mountain  by  which  to 
cross  over  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  there  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  traders  or  trappers  of  the  North- 
west. They  became  involved  in  the 
mountains,  in  a  part  where  was 
no  game  of  any  description,  and  no 
pasture  for  their  misenU)le  animals. 
One  of  these  they  killed  for  food ;  the 
other,  a  bag  of  bones,  died  from  sheer 
starvation.  They  had  very  little  am- 
munition, their  mocassins  were  worn 
out,  and  they  were  unable  to  procure 
skins  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
ones.  Winter  was  fast  approaching, 
the  snow  ahready  covered  the  moun- 
tains, and  storms  of  sleet  and  hail 
poured  incessantly  through  the  vallevs, 
benumbing  their  exhausted  limlMU 
hardly  protected  bv  scanty  and  ragged 
covering.  To  add  to  then:  mismes, 
poor  KUlbuck  was  taken  ill.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  groin  by  a  bullet 
some  time  before,  and  the  ball  still 
remained.  The  wound,  aggravated  by 
walking  and  the  excessive  cold,  as- 
sumed an  ugly  appearance,  and  soon 
rendered  him  incapable  of  sustained 
exertion,  all  motion  even  being  at- 
tended with  intolerable  pain.  La 
Bont^  had  made  a  shanty  for  his 
suifering  companion,  and  spread  a  soft 
bed  of  pine  branches  for  him,  by  the 
side  of  a  small  creek  at  the  point 
where  it  came  out  of  the  mountain 
and  followed  its  course  through  a  little 
prune.  They  had  been  three  days 
without  other  food  than  a  piece  of 
parflSche,  which  had  formed  the  back 
of  La  Bont^*s  buUet-pouch,  and  which,, 
after  soaking  in  the  creek,  they  eagerly 
devoured.  Killbuck  was  unable  to 
move,  and  sbiking  fast  from  exhaus- 
tion. His  companion  had  hunted 
fit)m  morning  till  night,  as  well  as  his 
failing  strength  wotdd  allow  him,  but 
had  not  seen  the  traces  of  any  kind  of 
game,  with  the  exception  of  some  old 
buflTalo  tracks,  made  apparently  months 
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before  by  a  .band  of  bnllfi  GroHing  the 
motmtain. 

The  menimg  of  the  foortdi  day  La 
Bont^,  as  <ii8UiiL,  roee  at  daybreak 
from  hia  hUmket,  and  was  prooeeding 
to  eoUect  wood  for  ihe  fire  dorhig  hia 
absence  wb&le  hmtiag,  when  Eiillback 
oaUfid  to  him,  and  ia  an  almost  ioar- 
tic^ate  Toice  desired  him  to  aest  him- 
self by  his  side. 

^  Boy,"  he  said,  *'  this  aid  'bos  feels 
like  goia'  ander,  and  that  afore  long. 
You're  stoat  yet,  and  if  thar  was  meat 
kaady,  yoa'd  oofaie  xovrnd  diok.  Now, 
boy,  lUl  >be  imder,  as  I  said,  afore 
many  hovrs,  and  if  you  don't  raise 
meat  you'll  be  in  tiie  same  &l.  I 
ne^er  eat  dead  meat*  myself;  and 
wouldn't  ask  no  one  to  do  it  nehfaer ; 
but  meat  fair  kiUed  is  meat  any  way; 
aa,  boy,  put  yomc  dmife  ia  this  old 
oiggar'B  ligtei,  and  helf>  yourself,  it's 
'  ]ioor  bnU,'  I  know,  hut  maybe  it'll 
do  to  keep  lUfe  in.;  and  along  the 
fleeoe  thar's  meat  yet,  and  maybe  my 
<M  hnmp  nhs  iias  pioking  on  'em." 

^  Y«nlrB  a  good -old  hoa,"  answered 
La Boni^,  -^  but  thiaohild  ain't tumod 
oiggnrsFet." 

Sillbook  then  begged  his  oompanion 
to  leave  lum  to  his  Me,  nod  eltrive 
buneelf  to  reach  came ;  bat  thisalteer- 
native  La  Boote  lihewise  generously 
nefiaBed,  and  faintly  andoavoving  to 
^eer  the  aick  man,  left  him  enoe 
i^lBin  to  ioek  for  .game.  He  was  so 
weak  that  he  ^ieit  difflcolty  In  sup- 
porting himself,  and  knowing  how 
Mile  would  be  his  attempts  to  hunt, 
he  saUied  from  tlie  oamp  conrinoed 
that  a  few  hewa  mnt  wodld  see  the 
laatofhim. 

He  liad  soaroely  caised  his  eyes, 
w^en,  hardly  orediting  Ms  senses,  he 
OMr  within  a  few  hmdred  yards  of 
him  an  loid  boll,  worn  with  age,  lying 
-en  Iftie  prakie.  Two  wolves  were 
seated  ton  tbehr  haunches  before  him, 
Hieir  tangoes  loUing  fromtheu'  months, 
whilst  the  fruffalo  was  impoteatly  roM- 
lag  his  ponderous  head  from  side  to 
aide,  his  blood-  ahoteyes  glaringieroely 
at  fa  is  tormentors,  and  Sakes  mf  feam, 
mixed  with  blood,  dropping  from  bis 
mouth  over  his  long  shaggy  beaMi. 
La  fiont^  was  traaafixed ;  ihe  dared 
acarceiy  to  breathe  lest  the  aniawi 
«AK»id  be  alarmed  and  •escape.    WeidE 
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aa  it  was,  (he  oonld  hardfy  have  fol- 
lowed it,  and,  knowing  that  his  own 
nul  oon^anion's  1^  hung  upon  the 
■nocess  <^  his  ehot,  4ie  scafoeAy  had 
strength  to  raiae  his  rifle.  Bf  dmt 
of  extraordinnry  exertions  and  pre- 
cautious, which  were  tertaHy  uansces- 
sary,  for  <tfae  poor  4>ld  boll  had  net  a 
move  in  him,  the  hnnter  approached 
within  Aot.  Lying  upen  the^gi^oand, 
he  took  a  long  stei^  mm,  and  fired. 
The  buffido  raised  its  matted  head, 
tossed  it  wildly  for  an  inataat,  sad, 
stretching  out  ita  limbs  ooundsiveiy, 
tamed  over -on  its  aide  and  was  dead. 

KiUbuck  heard  the  efhot,  andoawl- 
rag  ivom  imder  tbe  litf3e  shanty  which 
oovered  his  bed,  saw,  to  'his  astaaisfa- 
ment.  La  Bont^  in  the  act  of  batcher- 
mgaboffdo  within  two  bandied  yardfl 
of  vamp.  "  Hmraw  for  yon  V  lie 
frintfly  «xclainiod ;  and  exhausted  hy 
the  exertion  he  bad  used,  aodperto 
by  the  excitement  of  an  aaiidpated 
feast,  fell  back  nnd  ftanted. 

Hspwever,  the  killing  was  Ae  eanflst 
BMtter,  fer  wben  the  kage  carcass  l^ 
dead  upoa  the  ground,  oar  haater  had 
hardly  strength  to  driv>e  the  Uade  ^ 
his  knife  tbneogh.  the  toajg^  hideof  tte 
oM  pataiarch.  Then  ImTiiv  cot  «& 
as  nraoh  «f  the  m  eat  as  he  could  carry, 

eeitiag  the  whTle  snnAty  P<^^ 
of  the  liver,  which  Im  Apped  ia  m 
gaU-bladder  by  wmy  of  veMt  }^ 
Bant^  caot  a  wietful  leek  upoa^e 
half-atarrod  wolves,  w*o  new  IspM 
vonad  and  pound,  Iwking  their  chop*; 
only  waiKittg until  ttsbackwaatnm 
to  fall  to  with  appetite  eqaal  ta  ta 
own,  and  capabilftles  of  ■^^'SS 
and  digesting  fer  avperior.  ^^^ 
loabed  at  the  boirido,  nnd  tbea  at  W 
wnlves,  levelled  Ins  riie  and  ^^^ 
dead,  aft  wbk*  tbe  SBFvlM- aoiii9«>^ 

off  witboat  delay. 

AiTiwI  at  caaq),  P«**^J".fc! 
toiorable  >k>ad  of  the  ^^f^^Z^ 
animal— 4tr  bangor  lent  hi«  «*'**ff 
-*e5foaad  poorKaibudk1yi»^*»^^ 
back ,  deaf  to  thne,  and  to  aH  app^ 
gone  under.     Hafiag  uj  •*" 


vdlarile  er  viawgrette  at  *«^J;i 
BoDt^  flapped  a  Imap  «f  ^^J^ 
into  lus  ip«tieiit'B  face,  and  tM  ^ 
stamJyTowedWm.  Tbenta^^^ 
sick  «nan*8  ohonlder,  he  '^"^^j^ 
tenderly  into  a  sitting  pertare,aia*; 


*  Carrion. 
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Tited,  in  Idndly  accente,  ^  tiie  old  hos 
to  feed/*  thrusting  at  tfaie  aune  time  a 
t/^ienbie  aLioe  of  fiver  into  his  hand, 
viucli  the  psIieBt  looked  st  ifistfolly 
4od  \9^mAy  for  a  isv  Bkoit  moments, 
aod  then  gieedify  devoored.  It  was 
sJsfat&U  by^  the  time  that  La  Bont^, 
aeoflted  hj  maay  mtervals  (tf  havd 
eun^  {Mudced  in  the  last  of  the  meat, 
wttch  fiormed  a  ipoodly  pile  .nonnd 
tbetre. 

*'Po€r  ball'*  it  was  ia  all  ooasdence: 
the  Isboor  of  oiiewing  a  monthfdl  of 
Che  ^tender  knn"  was  <eqnal  to  ahard 
dxf  %  hnat ;  but  to  tiiem,  poor  starvod 
teUowB,  it  flfipeBsed  tiie  xiohest  of 
■Kst.  Tke^-  still  preaerved  a  amal 
tin  pot,  and  In  tins,  by  atress  of  eter- 
nal builiBg,  La  Boole  oantnv'ed  to 
matt  same  Strang  sonp,  whidi  soon 
fMtoiod  his  sick  oampanj/m  to  maroh- 
lag  order.  1^  himaeM;  as  «oon  as  a 
good  aMBl  had  filed  hhK,  die  was 
sfiroBg  aa  cw,  and  employod  Mmaelf 
in  drjvig  the  lemainder  lof  the  meat 
forfctore  «ae.  Dven  the  wolf,  i>eoy 
as  te  was,  waa  oavrartod  into  moat, 
and  I  Hiuaidthem  acyeral  days.  Wis- 

had  aet  in  with  such 
Killbook  was  atiU  ao 
Ikai  La  ficnt^  determiaod  to 
remain  in  his  presettt  pomtion  notil 
im  BOW  ionnd  that  boffalo 
Tisitad  the  valfeT,  aa  iit 
base  of  anow  than  the  low- 
them  better  paa- 
and  one  jnuiaiug  be  had  tha 
ntiafaction  of  aedng  a  bandaf  aev«n- 
balls  witidn  hrag  lafle-shoi  of  the 
of  vrtddi  Sor  of  the  fattest 
we  aooB  laid  low  by  his  die. 

Thay  atill  bad  hard  thnea  befMtt 
thfuu,  ftr  towards  spring  the  buffalo 
again  disappeased ;  tiie  greater  part  of 
their  sMKt  had  been  spoiled,  owng  to 
IheR  BOt  iMung  soffidBat  son  to  d^^  it 
thovaogldy ;  and  wfaea  Miey  vesumed 
their  jomraey  ttiej  hadaothmgto  carry 
with  them,  and  had  a  deaert  before 
them  witlKMt  game  of  aay^  kind.  We 
paeaotw  what  they  aafimd.  Hanger, 
tiiint,  aad  loiiaBB  aaaaidted  Chem  at 

aoicacaloaB  asid  hair- 
tihcy  bad  fixnn  snoh 

The  trafl  to  Oreeaa,  followed  by 
tradera  and  eawgrante,  croeaes  the 
Rocky  Monntaias  at  a  pohU  kaown  as 
the  Sooth  Faaa,  where  a  break  in  the 
chain  oecars  of  sndi  moderate  aad 


gradnal  elevation  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  waggoiis  with  tolerable  fa- 
oifity.  The  Sweet  Water  Valley  mns 
Beady  to  the  point  where  the  dividing 
lidge  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
waters  throws  off  its  streams  to  thek 
respective  oceans.  At  one  end  of  this 
valley,  and  sitnated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sweet  Water,  a  hnge  isolated 
mass  of  granitic  rock  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  hnndred  feet,  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  On  the  smooth  and 
acarped  surfiBoe  presented  by  one  of 
its  sides,  are  mdely  carved  the  names 
and  initials  of  traders,  tra{4>ers,  travel- 
lers and  lemigrants,  who  have  here  re- 
corded the  memorial  of  their  scgonrn  in 
the  remote  wilderness  of  the  Far  West. 
The  face  of  the  fock  is  covered  with 
names  iamiliar  to  the  mountaineers  aa 
those  of  Idle  most  Tenowned  of  their 
hardy  brotherhood;  while  others  again 
occur,  better  known  to  the  science  and 
tifeeratore  of  the  Old  W«rld  than  to  the 
mdeamed  trappers  'Of  the  Kooky 
Monntaias.  The  huge  mass  is  a  well- 
known  landmark  to  the  Tadians  and 
momttaaneers ;  and  travellen  and  emi- 
grants.  hail  it  .as  the  balf-way  beacon 
between  the  fireotiers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  still  diataot  goal  of 
their  long  and  perilous  jonm^. 

It  was  a  hot  sultry  day  dn  July. 
9M  a  breath  of  air  i<elieved  the  intense 
and  oppressive  faeat-of  the  atmosphere, 
miusnal  here  where  pleasaart  sunmer 
fareoBes,  andaometimes  stroager  galea, 
blow  over  the  olervated  plains  with  the 
regnlarity  of  trade-winds.  The  ann, 
at  ita  meridian  hei|^t,  stnmk  the  dry 
aandy  plain  and  parched  the  drooping 
bmfido-graas  on  its  surface,  and  its 
rays,  refracted  and  reverberating  from 
the  heated  ground,  .distorted  every 
dbject  ficen  throm^  dte  lurid  medinai* 
StraggUng  antelope,  leifluaely  crossiag 
the  adyoining  praiiia,  appeared  to 
be  gracefully  moving  in  mid-afr.^ 
whilst  a  scattered  bandof  biiSak)  boUa 
loomed  huge  aad  indistBict  in  the 
vapoury  diatasee.  In  tlie  timbered 
vidley  «f  the  river  doer  and  elk  were 
standing  motiontoas  in  the  water, 
BBder  the  ahade  of  the  overimnging 
oottonwoods,  aeeking  a  reapite  fro* 
tbe  peneveriBg  atta^  of  awarms  -of 
boraeffies  aad  mosquitos;  and  now  and 
then  the  heavy  apladi  was  beard,  aa 
they  teased  their  antleved  heads  mto 
the  stream,  to  free  them  irom  the 
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venomous  insectB  that  buzzed  inces- 
santly  aboat  them.  But  in  the  sandy 
prairie,  beetles  of  an  enormoos  mze 
were  rolling  in  every  direction  hn^ 
balls  of  eartn,  poshing  them  with  their 
hind  legs  with  comical  perseverance ; 
cameleons  darted  about,  assimila- 
ting the  hue  of  their  grotesque  bodies 
with  the  colour  of  the  sand :  groups 
of  prairie-dog  houses  were  seen, 
each  with  its  inmate  barking  lustily 
on  the  roof;  whilst  under  cover  of 
nearly  every  bush  of  sage  or  cactus 
a  rattlesnake  lay  glittering  in  lazy 
coil.  Tantalising  the  parched  sight, 
the  neighbouring  peaks  of  the  lofty 
Wind  River  Mountuns  gUtterc^  in  a 
mantle  of  sparkling  snow,  whilst  Sweet 
Water  Mountain,  capped  in  cloud, 
looked  gray  and  cool,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  burned  up  plains  which 
lay  basking  at  its  foot. 

Resting  their  backs  against  the 
rock,  (on  which,  we  have  said,  are 
now  carved  the  names  of  many  tra- 
vellers,) and  defended  from  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  by  its  precipitous 
sides,  two  white  men  qmefly  slept. 
They  were  gaunt  and  lantern-jawed, 
and  clothed  in  tattered  buckskin. 
Each  held  a  rifle  across  his  knees, 
but— strange  sight  in  this  country 
— one  had  its  pan  thrown  open, 
which  was  rust-eaten  and  contained 
no  priming;  the  other^s  hammer 
was  without  a  flint.  Their  faces 
were  as  if  covered  with  mahogany- 
coloured  parchment ;  their  eyes  were 
sunken;  and  as  theirjaws  fell  listlessly 
on  their  breasts,  their  cheidcs  were  hol- 
low, with  the  bones  nearly  protruding 
from  the  skin.  One  was  in  the  prime 
.of  manhood,  with  handsome  features ; 
the  other,  considerablv  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  was  stark  and  stem.  Months 
of  dire  privation  had  brou|^t  them  to 
this  pass.  The  elder  of  the  two 
was  KiUbuck,  of  mountain  fame;  the 
other  hight  La  Bont<$. 

The  former  opened  his  eyes,  and 
saw  the  buffalo  feeding  on  the  plain. 
**  Ho,  boy,"  he  said,  touching  his  com- 
panion, "  thar's  meat  a-runnin." 

La  Bontd  looked  in  the  direction  the 
other  pointed,  stood  up,  and  hitching 
round  bis  pouch  and  powder-horn,  drew 
the  stopper  from  the  latter  with  his 
teeth,  and  pladng  the  mouth  in  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  turned  the  honi 
np  and  shook  it. 
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"  Not  a  grain,''  he  Sttd— "  not  a 
grain,  old  hos." 

^^Waghl"  exclaimed  the    other, 
"we'll  have  to  eat  afore  long,*'  and 
risinff,  walked  into  the  prairie.    He 
had  hardly  stepped  two  paces,  wheo^ 
passing  dose  to  a  sage  bush,  a  rattle- 
snake whizzed  a  note  of  warning  with 
its  tail.  Eillbuck  grinned,  and  taking 
the  wiping-stidL  from  his  rifle-bairel, 
tapped  the  snake  on  the  head,  and, 
takinff  it  by  the  tail,  threw  it  to  La 
Bontc,   saying,  *^hyar's  meat,  any 
how."  The  old  fellow  followed  np  his 
Bucoess  by  slaying  half-a-dozen  more, 
and  brought  them  in  skewered  thiougfa 
the  head  on  his  wipinff-stick.    A  fire 
was  soon  kindled,  and  the  snakes  as 
soon  roasting  before  it ;  when  La  Bonte, 
who  sat  looking  at  the  buffalo  which 
fed  dose  t%  the  rock,  suddenly  saw 
themraise  their  heads,snnfftheair,  and 
scamper  towards  him.   A  few  minutes 
afterwards  a  huge  shapeless  body  loom- 
ed in  the  refracted  an-,  iq[>proachlog 
the  spot  where  the  bnffido  had  been 
grazing.  The  hunters  looked  at  it  and 
then  at  each  other,  and  ejaculated 
"Waghl"    Presently  a  long  white 
mass  showed  more  distinctly,  mllowed 
by  another,  and  before  each  was  a 
string  of  animals. 

"Waggons,  by  hos  and  beaver! 
Hurrah  for  Oonostoga!"  exdaimed 
the  trappers  in  a  breath,  as  they  now 
observed  two  white-tilted  waggons, 
drawn  by  several  pairs  of  mules,  ap- 
proaching the  veiyspot  where  they 
sat.  Several  mounted  men  were  riding 
about  the  waggons,  and  two  on  bone- 
back,  in  advance  of  all,  were  approach- 
ing the  rock,  when  they  obsorved  the 
smoke  curling  from  the  hunters'  fire. 
They  halted  at  sight  of  this,  and  <m 
of  the  two,  drawing  a  long  instrameat 
from  a  case,  which  Killbnck  voted  a 
rifle,  directed  it  towards  them  for  t 
moment,  and  then,  lowering  it,  sgtin 
moved  forward. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  two  poor 
trappers,  although  half-d^  with 
Joy,  still  retained  their  seats  with 
Indiian  gravity  and  immobility  of  fea- 
ture, turning  now  and  then  the  crack- 
ling snakes  which  lay  on  the  emben 
of  the  flre.  The  two  stranger^  ap- 
proached. One,  a  man  of  seme  &fij 
years  of  age,  of  middle  height  aad 
stoutly  built,  was  dad  in  a  white 
shooting-jacket,  of  cut  unknown  in 
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monntain  talloriog,  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  of  the  well-known  material 
called  "i^epherd's  plaid;''  a  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  shaded  his  face, 
which  was  rnddj  with  health  and 
ezerdse ;  a  belt  roond  the  waist  sup- 
ported a  handsome  bowie-knife,  and 
a  doable-barrelled  fowling-piece  was 
dSun^  across  his  shoulder. 

His  companion  was  likewise  dressed 
in  a  light  shooting-jacket,  of  many 
pockets  and  dandy  cut,  rode  on  an 
English  saddle  and  in  boois^  and  was 
armed  with  a  superb  double  rifle, 
glossy  from  the  case,  and  bearing  few 
marks  of  use  or  service.  He  was  a 
tall,  fine-looking  fellow  of  thirty,  with 
light  hair  and  complexion ;  a  scrupu- 
lous beard  and  mustache;  a  wide- 
awake hat,  with  a  short  pipe  stuck  in 
the  band,  but  not  very  black  with 
smoke;  an  elaborate  powder-horn 
oyer  his  shoulder,  with  a  Cairngorm 
in  the  butt  as  large  as  a  plate ;  a  blue 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  throat  in 
a  s^or's  knot,  and  the  collar  of  his 
shirt  turned  carefully  over  it.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  tolerable  idea  of  his 
very  correct  appearance,  and  wore 
Woodstock  gloves. 

The  trappers  looked  at  them  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  more  they  looked 
the  less  could  the^  make  them  out. 

'^  H —  I "  exdauned  La  Bonte  em- 
phatically. 

"  This  beats  grainin'  bull -hide 
slick,'*  broke  firom  KiUbuck  as  the 
strangers  reined  up  at  the  fire,  the 
younger  dismounting,  and  staring  with 
wonoer  at  the  weather-beaten  trap- 
pers. 

"Wen,  my  men,  how  are  you?" 
he  rattled  out.  "Any  game  here? 
By  Jove  I"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
seizing  his  rifle,  as  at  that  moment  a 
large  Duzzard,  the  most  unclean  of 
birds,  flew  into  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  Cottonwood,  and  sat,  a  tempting 
shot.  "  By  Jove,  there's  a  chance  r 
cried  the  mighty  hunter ;  and,  bend- 
ing low,  started  off  to  approach  the 
nnwaiy  bird  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  n(»rthem  deer-stalkers.  The 
buzzard  sat  quietlv,  and  now  and  then 
stretched  its  necx  to  gaze  upon  the 
advancing  sportsman,  who  on  such 
occasions  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  motionless,  in 
dread  of  alanning  the  bird.  It  was 
worth  while  to  look  at  the  counte- 
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nance  of  old  Ktllbuck,  as  he  watched 
the  antics  of  the  "  bourgeois"  hunter. 
He  thought  at  first  that  the  dandy 
rifleman  had  really  discovered  game 
in  the  bottom,  and  was  nothing  loth 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  seeing 
meat;  but  when  he  understood  the 
object  of  such  manoeuvres,  and  saw 
the  quarry  the  hunter  was  so  care- 
fully approaching,  his  mouth  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  and,  turning  to  La 
Bontd,  he  said,  "  Wagh  I  he's  some — 
he  is !" 

Nothing  doubting,  however,  the 
stranger  approached  the  tree  on  which 
the  bird  was  sitting,  and,  getting  well 
under  it,  raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 
Down  tumbled  the  bird ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful hunter,  with  a  loud  shout, 
rushed  firantically  towards  it,  and  bore 
it  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  earning  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  from  the  two 
trappers  by  the  achievement. 

The  other  stranger  was  a  quieter 
character.  He,  too,  smiled  as  he 
witnessed  the  exultation  of  his 
younger  companion,  (whose  horse, 
by  the  way,  was  scampering  about 
the  plain,)  and  spoke  kindly  to 
the  mountaineers,  whose  appearance 
was  clear  evidence  of  the  sufferings 
they  had  endured.  The  snakes  by 
this  time  were  cooked,  and  the  trap- 
pers gave  their  new  acquaintances  the 
never- failing  invitation  to  "sit  and 
eat."  When  the  latter,  however,  un- 
derstood what  the  viands  were,  their 
looks  expressed  the  horror  and  disgust 
they  felt. 

"  Good  God  1"  exclaimed  the  elder, 
"  you  surely  cannot  eat  such  disgust- 
ing food  ?" 

"  Hiis  niffgnr  doesn't  savy  what 
disgustin  is,"  gruffly  answered  Kill- 
buck  ;  "  but  them  as  carries  empty 
paunch  three  days  an'  more,  is  glad 
to  get  *  snake-meat,'  Tm  thinkin." 

"Whatl  you've  no  ammunition, 
then?" 

"  WeU,  we  haven't." 

"Wait  tiU  the  waggons  come  up, 
and  throw  away  that  abominable 
stuff,  and  you  shall  have  something 
better,  I  promise,"  said  the  elder  of 
the  strangers. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  younger, 
"  some  hot  preserved  soup,  hotch- 
potch, and  a  glass  of  porter,  will  do 
you  good." 

The  trappers  looked  at  the^peaker, 
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wko  WIS  talkiog  Greek  (to  thes.) 
They  theo^t  the  boui^geoiB  were 
making  fan,  and  did  not  half  like  it, 
10  answered  simply,  ^Waghl  k — ^n 
ftall  of  hosh-pesh  and  pertsr." 

Two  large  waggons  presently  came 
vp^  escorted  by  some  eight  or  ten  stent 
Misseoians*    Snblette  was  amongst 
fte  nomber,  well  known  as  a  rnowL- 
tain  trader,  sad  nnder  whose  gnidanee 
the  present  party,  wliich  fbrmed  a 
pleasore  expecBtion  at  the  expense  of 
a  Scotch   sportsman,  was   leisvely 
making  its  way  axsross  tiie  monntains 
to  tiie  Coliimbiah    Aa  several  mom* 
taitteen  were  in  eompany,  KiUboek 
and  La  Bont^  recognised  more  than 
enefUend,  and  the  fbrmer  and  Snblette 
woe  old  compafieros.    As  soon  as  tim 
animals  were  mihitehed,  and  eaanp 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the*  craek,  a 
black  oook  set  about  prepanng  a  meaL 
Onr  two  tnp^g  iHends  lo<ted  on 
with  astonishsnent  as  the  sable  ftmc- 
tionmry  drew  from  the  waggon  tito 
different  artmles  he  reqnired  to  ftimM 
forth  a  foedk    Hanis>  tongnes,  tins  of 
praaerved  meats,  bottles  of  piddes,  ef 
porter,  brandy,  eoifoe,  sugar,  flonr, 
were  tumbled  promiscuously  en  tiie 
paiiie;  whilst  pots  and  pans,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  plates,  Ae.  kc.  di^layed 
lAeir  unfamiliar  fhoes  to  the  moun- 
tameers.     ^  Hosh-posk  and  porter" 
did  not  now  appear  sueh  Utopian 
artictes  as  they  had  first  imagined; 
but  no  one  can  understand  the  relish, 
but  tiiose  who  have  fand  for  yeare 
on  simple  meat  and  water,  with  which 
they  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Capen  (as  tiiey  called  the  Scotchman,) 
to  ''  take  a  horn  of  liquor."    KiUbudk 
and  La  Bont^  sat  in  the  sane  position 
as  when  we  first  surprised  them  asleep 
under  tiie  shadow  of  Independenee 
Bode,  regarding  thoproiVue  di^lay  of 
comestibles  with  scarce-beUeying  eyes^ 
and  childishly  helpless  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene.    Each  took  the  proffered 
half-pint  cup,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
excellent  brandy — (no  tee-totallers 
they  I)— looked  onoe  at  the  amber* 
coloured  surfooe,  and  with  ike  usual 
mountain  pledge  of  ^  heir's  Inokl" 
tossed  off  the  grateftd  liquor  at  a 
breath.    This  prepared  them  in  some 
measure  for  what  was  yet  in  store  for 
them.    The  Scotchman  bestirred  the 
cook  in  his  work,  and  soon  sundiy 
steaming  pots  were  lifted  firom  the 


ftrot  and  the  skillets  emptied  of  their 
bBBsd — the  ecmtOBla  A  the  former 
pouied  in  large  flait  pans,  wlule  pani- 
kma  wen  filM  with  asnofcinfg  ooflee. 
Tha  two  trappesB  noeied  no  second 
inritatian,  bnt>.iifiiiing  each  a  pufal 
of  steaming  stow,  draw  Ae  bntefaer 
knives  fiwm  tlieir  belts,  and  M  to 
lustily— the    boipifeBbla   SootchaiM 
paring  them  witb  mom-  indmsm,  sod 
aibninistetaig  eonvctive  noggins  of 
brandy  tha  while ;  vnlii  a4  last  thej 
were  foin  to  cay  mMWigh,  wiped  their 
knives  en.  the  gam^  and  plaoed  them 
m.  thev  sheatiiB — m  sigs  that  hnsua 
nateiB   oould  no   marai     fiow  <an 
pen  desei9>e  the  Inxnfy  el  the  anoke 
that  foUowsd^  to  lipt  whskhsdnot 
kisMd  pipe  for  mtay  menths,  ind 
how  tile  fingrsaklMmegF^dew  from  Old 
Yiiginia  wa»  laMstaingly  pn&d  I 

Bbt  tin  SeotolUDHi's  bounty  did  sot 
stsfthers.  He  soon  dfoitai  ftem  tte 
Iqoa  of  the  hnntem  tho  nsnatife  of 
tjieir  losBM  and  privaHoas^  ud 
learned  that  tikey  new,  withoot  m^ 
mnnitian  and  aoimlir  clotind,  were 
an  thdr  way  t»  Fiaite  Feit,  to  bire 
temselves  to  the  Indian  ^nden  ii 
order  to  earn  another  ontit,  pIhimwiw 
once  more  to  betakotiienueiveB  tstteir 

perilous  vmjfioywmab  of  tr^FilV• 
What  was  thenr  astomshment  to  we 
thdrenteitainerpMBsnlhrlayofltiipon 

the  ground  two  piles  of  goodst,^ 
consistnig  of  Si  firar-fioint  MiekiBftw, 
two  tin  caniftlnm  of  powder,.  viA.<^': 
leqMmding*  lead  mid  fliatB»  ^pvt  f 
moeaasins^  a  dnrt^  andsoihaBBt  bocK- 
skm  to  make  a  pair  ef  pataiooo^ 
and  how  much  the  more  ^^  ^ 
wonder  increased  iHwn  two  o«"*"^ 
Indian  horses  were  presoitly  1m>^ 
firom  the  cavaOada,  and  with  v^^^jT 
saddle^  bridle,  and  larials  o»»P^ 
togetimr  with  tin  two  piles  of  go^ 
described,  pceseoitod  to  then  ^"(0^^ 
prairie"  or  *^ gift-toe,"  ^T^.^t, 
hearted  stranger,  who  would  bw  ew» 
Msten  to  tiianks  for  tim  most  iom 
and  invafamblo  presents  ^^ 

Once  more  equipped,  oat  *^"t|I 
ters,  filled  with  good  brandy  tf^ 
boflUo  meat,  again  wended  ojjjr^ 
way ;  tiieirlato  entertainewwff*^     , 

their  pleasore  trip  aerosff  ^.^^. 
tiie  South  Pass,  intending  to  ti»t  "»^. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  or  'Boxptt^^^^^  I 
tile  West.  The  fonnsr  ^f^^ 
fw  tile  North  Fork  of  tiie  Fta^e^ 
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Hie  iateaiioa  «f  jdaing  obb  of  the 

tnppiBg  partits  wkkh  zea* 

it  l&e  AnencMH  For  Com*- 

fiiT's  pMt  Ml  liMl  faBMch  of  the  liftep;. 

^Jn  a  ktk  o£  Sveel  Water,  ]iowey«r, 

S0l  tw  days-  after  tha  meatkig  with 

^ba  SeaAduaan'a  waggeosy  tk^  en.^ 

band  of  a  docoB  moan- 

itad  OA  fine  honaBy  and 

and  aqvipped,  travailiiig 

ndtiMQt;  the  asiM^  acoompani- 

sent  if  a  mwlndn  of  paek-aoimala, 

two  or  thre^andea  ahme  being  paeM 

wHk  maaM  mmk  spare   amammtkni. 

Iha  banAiiaftpBaeoeduig  aftftaaurt 

niBv  liie  benea  novipg  wkb  the  gait 

prariter  fto  AmanaaB  animala,  Imown 

OF  ^nMAfly,"  in  indiaa 

oCtbenMNmtaiBeinfnlih  a 

B  seating  aeroaa  tin 

han  «l  in  sadde.    Aaungst  them 

•ar  tiP»  frtonda  naogmaedibbuidieadt 

vha  had  been  eCthe  pavty  diapened 

iBifbi  befinv  by  the  Biaohfeet  on 

«erof  the  heedahpeaaiB  ef  the  YeOow 

Sionev  whicb  eveofe  had  been   the 

on^  ef  the  dke  snfbringa  of  Kfll- 

hQck  ad  La  Bont^i      Marirhwid, 

tfior  jonkg-  the  gaoaliefe  of  nnmer- 

Jhdiaaav  thvengb  the  midst  of 

he  pasaed  with  hia 

fmiiiji  and  nftter  diaregard 

te  dangacy  anfferiaip  hunger,  tiiiiBt^ 

tnd  cQld--4hoaer  evecj-daj  eaper»- 

oieea  of  aManftaia  lifi9--iidicl]ed  with 

beBB^   bnt  with  three  aealpe  haqg- 

ing  frooi  has  bait,  made  hia   way 

to  a  lendeavena  on  Beer  Biver,  whence 

he  fltraafc  ont  lor  tiw  PlaittB  in  easly 

ki  tone  to  join  the  band  he 

soeaDpeaied,  who  were  on  a 

bona^etealing  eapaditioB  te  the  Mis- 

ef  Upper  CaUloTnia.     little 

did  eitiwa  Killbnck  or  La 

»nt^  reqnire  tor  jeia  the  atnrdy  ftee- 

bootea.    fia  five  minstes  they  had 

gone  ^  fiea-abont,"  and  at  soadown 

were  campiag  on.  the  well-tinibered 

bottom  cf  ''LittiB  Sandy/'  feaating 

ooee  meae  en  delicate  hnmp-rib  and 

tender  kan* 

For  Cdifilnlh^  ho ! 

Feorteen  good-riflea  in  Use  hands  of 

foarteen  moontam  men^  atont  and  tme, 

on  fbartoen  strong  horsear  o^  t^^ie  in- 

dian  Uaod  and  tnrining— -fonrteen  eool 

heada,  with  fevteen  paira  of  been 

eyea  in  them,  each  head  crafty  as  an 

ladian'Sy  directing  a  right  arm  strong 

as  ateelt  and  a  heart  aa  brave 
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griisaly  bear's.  Before  them  a  tiioa- 
sand  miles  of  dreary  desert  or  wilder- 
ness, overran  by  hostile  savages, 
thiiating  for  the  white  man's  blood ; 
fiunihe  and  droughty  the  arrowa  of 
wily  hordea  of  Lidiane — and,  these 
daagera  past,  the  mraaion  of  the 
eivilised'  settlements  of  whites,  the 
leaat  namenms  of  which  contahied  ten 
timea  their  noaibcr  of  armed  ft«d 
bitter  enendea,—- the  sadden'  swoop 
npeni  their  coantieea  harda  of  mnlea 
and  htMrsea,  the  fiense  attack  and 
bloody  slaoghter  ;^ — aaeh  were  the  con- 
aeqnencea  of  die  expedition  these  bold 
moaataineera  were  now  engaged  in. 
Fenrteea  Uvea  of  any  1bm:teen  enemiea 
wha  would  be  rasli  enoagh  to  stay 
tiiemt  were,  any  day  yon  will,  carried 
in  the  rifle  barrela  of  these  stooit  fel- 
lows ;  who,  in  a&  the  prood  conacions- 
nesa  of  thenr  physicai  qnditiea, 
neither  thooght,  nor  cared  to  think, 
of  fotore  perila;  and  rode  merrily 
on  ikms  way,  rcjoieing  in  the  dangers 
tiiey  most  necessarily  meet.  Never 
a  more  daring  band  crossed  the 
moontains;.  a  more  than'  ordinary 
want  of  cantion  characteriaed  their 
march,  and  dangers  were  recklesEdy 
and  needlessly  invited,  which  even 
the  older  and  more  cold-blooded 
moontaineers  seemed  not  to  care  to 
avoid.  Thfff  bad,  each  and  all,  many 
a  debt  to  pay  the  marauding  Indians. 
Gnidges  for  many  privationa,  for 
woonds  and  loss  of  comrades,  rankled 
in  their  breasts ;  and  not  one  but  had 
Boffisred  more  or  less  m  property  and 
person  at  the  hands  of  the  savages, 
within  a  fow  short  months.  Threats  of 
vengeance  on  every  Redskin  they  met 
were  load  and  deep ;  and  the  wild  war- 
songs  romid  their  nightly  camp-fires, 
and  grotesque  scalp-dances,  borrowed 
from  the  Indiana^  proved  to  the  ini- 
tiated that  they  were,  one  and  all, 
'^  half-froze  for  habr.'*  Soon  after 
KiUbndL  and  La  Bont^  joined  them, 
they  one  day  suddenly  surprised  a 
band  of  twenty  Sionx,  scattered  on 
a  small  prahrie  and  butchering  some 
buffido  wey  had  just  killed.  Be- 
fore they  could  escape,  the  whites 
were  upon  tiiem  with  loud  shouts, 
and  in  three  minutes  the  scalps  of 
eleven  were  dangting  from  their  sad- 
dle-homav 

StmggliBg  up  momiiains,  slipping 
down  precipices,  daahhig  over  prairies 
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which  reeounded  with  their  Indiaa 
Bongs,  charg^g  the  Indians  wherever 
they  met  them,  and  without  regard  to 
their  numbers ;  fiighteoing  with  their 
losty  war-whoops  the  miserable  Dig- 
gers, who  were  not  nnfireqaently  sur- 
prised while  gathering  roots  in  the 
monntain  plains,  and  who,  scrambling 
np  the  rocks  and  concealing  themselveSf 
like  sage  rabbits,  in  holes  and  comers, 
peered,  chattering  with  fear,  as  the  wild 
and  noisy  troop  rode  by.  Scarce  draw- 
ing rein,  they  passed  rapidly  the  heads 
of  Green  and  Grand  iUvers,  through 
a  country   abounding  in  game  and 
in  excellent  pasture ;  encountering  in 
the  upland    valleys,  through    which 
meandered  the  well- timbered  oreeks  on 
which  they  made  their  daily  camps, 
many  a  band  of  Yutahs,  through  whom 
they  dashed  at  random,  caring  not 
whether  they  wero  friends  or  foes. 
Passing  many  other  heads  of  streams, 
they  struck  at  last  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  lying  along  the   south-east- 
em  base    of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  which  extends  in  almost  unbroken 
sterility  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada — a. mountain  chain, 
capped  with   perpetual   snow,   that 
bounds  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
singular  tract  of  country,  walled  by 
mountains  and  utterly  desert,  whose 
salt    lagoons    and    lakes,    although 
fed  by  many  streams,  find  no  outlet 
to  the  ocean,  but  are  absorbed  in  the 
spongy  soil  or  thirsty  sand,  which 
characterise  the  different  portions  of 
this  deserted  tract.    In  the  **  Grand 
Basin,"  it  is  reported,  neither  human 
nor  animal  life  can  be  supported.  No 
oases  cheer  the  wanderer  in  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  vast  wilderness. 
More  than  once  the  lone  trapper  has 
penetrated,  with   hardy   enterprise, 
into  the  salt  plains  of  the  basin ; 
but  no  signs  of  beaver  or  fhr-bearing 
animal  rewarded  the  attempt.     The 
ground  is  scantily  covered  with  coarse 
unwholesome  grass  that  mules  and 
horses  refuse  to  eat;  and  the  water 
of  the  sprines,  impregnated  with  the 
impurities  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
percolates,    affords    but    nauseating 
draughts  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 

In  passing  from  the  more  fertile 
uplands  to  the  lower  plains,  as  they 
descended  the  streams,  the  timber 
on  their  banks  became  scarcer, 
and  the  groves  more  scattered.    The 
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rich   buffalo   or  .  grama    grass  was 
exchanged   for    a    coarser   species, 
on  which  the  hard-worked  animals 
soon  grew  poor    and   weak.     The 
thickets  of  plum  and  cherry,  of  box- 
alder  and  quaking  ash,   which  had 
hitherto  fringed  the  creeks,  and  where 
the  deer  and  bear  loved  to  resort— 
the  former  to  browse  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  shoots,  the  latter  to  devour 
the  fruit — ^now  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  only  shrob  seen  was  the 
eternal   sage-bush,  which  flourishes 
every  where  in  the  western  regions  in 
uncongenial  soils  where  other  v^ta- 
tion  refuses  to  grow.     The  visible 
change  in  the  soeneiy  had  also  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the 
mountaineers.     They  travelled  on  in 
silence  through,  the  deserted  plains; 
the  hi-hi-hiyaof  their  Indian  chants 
was  no  longer  heard  enlivening  the 
line  of  march.      More  than  <moe  a 
Digger  of  the  Pi-yntah  tribe  took  him- 
self and  hair,  in  safety,  from  their 
path,  and  almost  unnoticed;  bnt  as 
they   advanced    they  became  more 
cautions  in   their   movements,  and 
testified,  by  the  vigilant  watch  they 
kept,  that   they  anticipated  hostile 
attacks  even  in   these  arid  wastes. 
They  had  passed  without  molesUtion 
through  the  country  infested  by  the 
bolder  Indians.  The  monntain  Yates» 
not  relishing  the  appearance  of  *Ae 
hunters,  hi^  left  them  unmolested; 
bnt  they  were  now  entering  a  ooontir 
inhabited  by  the  most  degraded  and 
abject  ofthe  western  tribes;  who,  never- 
theless, eversufferingfirom  theextrem^ 
ties  of  hunger,  have  their  bnitfah  wits 
sharpened  by  the  necessity  of  procor- 
ing  food,  and  rarely  fail  to  levy  a  w"* 
tribution  of  rations,  of  horse  or  mme 
flesh,  on  the  passenger  in  their  in- 
hospitable   country.      The    hmtisn 
cunning    and    animal    instinct   oi 
these  wretches  is  such,  that  altbongB 
arrant   cowards,    their  nttacto  y« 
more   feared   than  those  of  oom 
Indians.     These  people— c«fl«d  «» 
Yamparicas  or  Root-Digge»--;fJ^ 
nevertheless,  the  degenerste  desoen- 
dante  of  those  tribes  which  once 
overran   that  portion  of  the  cw' 
tinent  of  North  America  nojr^com- 
prehended  within  the  boundar«^<» 
Mexico,   and  who  have  left  ^J^ 
startling  evidences  hi  their  t«f  .^" 
comparatively  superior  state  of  avi" 
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sation.  They  now  form  an  ontcast 
tribe  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Apache,  which  extends  nnder  varioas 
names  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  along 
the  table-lands  on  each  side  the 
Sierra  Madre  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
where  they  merge  into  what  are 
called  the  Mexican  Indians.  The 
whole  of  this  nation  is  characterised 
by  most  abject  cowardice ;  and  they 
even  refnse  to  meet  the  helpless 
Mexicans  in  open  fight — ^nnlike  the 
Yntah  or  Camanche,  who  carry  bold 
and  open  warfare  into  the  territories 
of  their  civilised  enemy,  and  nerer 
shrink  from  hand  to  hand  encounter. 
The  Apaches  and  the  degenerate 
Diggers  pursue  a  cowardly  warfare, 
hiding  in  ambush,  and  shooting  the 
passer-by  with  arrows ;  or,  dashing 
npon  him  at  night  when  steeped  in 
sleep,  they  bury  their  arrow  to  the 
feather  in  his  heaving  breast.  Ad  the 
Mexicans  say,  ''^  Sin  ventajct^  no  m- 
len;^^  they  never  attack  without  odds. 
But  they  are  not  the  less  dangerous 
enemies  on  this  account;  and  by  the 
small  bands  of  trappers  who  visit  their 
country,  they  are  the  more  dreaded 
by  reason  of  this  coward  and  wolfish 
system  of  warfare. 

To  provide  against  surprise,  there- 
fore, as  the  hunters  rode  along,  fiank- 
ers  were  extended  en  guerUla  on  each 
side,  mounting  the  high  points  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  Indian  sign. 
At  night  the  animals  were  securely 
hobbled,  and  a  horse-guard  posted 
round  them — a  service  of  great  dan- 
ger, as  the  stealthy  cat-like  Diggers 
are  often  known  to  steal  up  silently, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  towards 
the  sentinel,  shoot  him  with  their 
arrows,  and,  approaching  the  animals, 
cut  the  hobbles  and  drive  them  away 
linseen. 

One  night  they  encamped  on  a 
creek  where  was  but  little  of  the 
coarsest  pasture,  and  that  little  scat- 
tered* here  and  there;  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  allow  their  animals 
to  roam  farther  than  usual  from  camp 
in  search  of  food.  Four  of  the  hun- 
ters, however,  accompanied  them  to 
guard  against  surprise ;  whilst  but  half 
of  those  in  camp  laid  down  to  sleep, 
the  others,  with  rifles  in  their  hands, 
remaining  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gencies.   This  day  they  had  killed  one 
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of  their  two  pack-mnles  for  food,  game 
not  having  been  met  with  for  several 
days;  but  the  animal  was  so  poor, 
that  it  scarcely  afforded  more  than 
one  tolerable  meal  to  the  whole  party. 

A  short  time  before  the  dawn  of 
day  an  alarm  was  given ;  the  animals 
were  heard  to  snort  violently ;  a  loud 
shout  was  heard,  followed  by  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  tramp 
of  galloping  horses  plainly  showed 
that  a  stampede  had  been  effected. 
The  whites  instantly  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  rushed  in  the  direction 
of  the  sounds.  The  body  of  the 
cavallada,  however,  had  luckily  turn- 
ed, and,  being  headed  by  the  moun- 
taineers, were  surrounded  and  secured, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three,  which  had 
probably  been  mounted  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Day  breaking  soon  after,  one  of 
their  band  was  discovered  to  be- 
missing ;  and  it  Was  then  found  that 
a  man  who  had  been  standing  horse- 
guard  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
had  not  come  into  camp  with  his 
companions.  At  that  moment  a  thin 
spiral  column  of  smoke  was  seen  to 
rise  from  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
telling  but  too  surely  the  fate  of  the 
missing  mountaineer.  It  was  the  signal 
of  the  Indians  to  their  people  that  a 
^^  coup  *'  had  been  struck,  and  that  an* 
enemy *s  scalp  remained  in  their  trium- 
phant hands. 

"  H r  exclaimed  the  trappers  in 

a  breath ;  and  soon  imprecations  and 
threats  of  revenge,  loud  and  deep, 
were  showered  upon  the  heads  of  the 
treacherous  Indians.  Some  of  the 
party  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the 
guard  had  stood,  and  there  lay  the- 
body  of  theur  comrade,  pierced  with 
lance  and  arrow,  the  scalp  gone, 
and  the  body  otherwise  mutilated 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Five  were 
quickly  in  the  saddle,  mounted  up- 
on the  strongest  horses,  and  flying 
along  the  track  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  made  off  towards  the  moun- 
tains with  their  prize  and  booty. 
We  will  not  follow  them  in  their  work 
of  bloody  vengeance,  save  by  say- 
ing that  they  followed  the  savages 
to  their  village,  into  which  they 
charged  headlong,  recovered  their 
stolen  horses,  and  returned  to  camp 
at  sundown  with  thirteen  scalps  dang- 
ling from   their  rifles,  in   payment 
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for  the  loss  of  their  nnfortnnate  com- 
panion. * 

In  their  further  adrance,  hanger 
and  thirst  were  their  dailj  companions ; 
they  were  compelled  to  kill  several 
of  their  animals  for  food,  bnt  were 
fortunate  enough  to  replace  thembj  a 
stroke  of  good  luck  in  meeting  a  partj 
of  Indians  returning  firom  an  excursion 
against  one  of  the  Califomian  settle- 
ments with  a  tolerably  large  band  of 
horses.  Our  hunters  met  this  band 
one  fine  morning,  and  dashed  into  the 
midst  at  once ;  half  a  dozen  Indians 
bit  the  dust,  and  twenty  horses  were 
turned  over  firom  red  to  white  mas- 
ters in  as  many  seconds,  which  re- 
mounted those  whose  animals  had 
been  eaten,  and  enabled  the  others  to 
exchange  their  worn-out  steeds  for 
fircsh  ones.  This  fortunate  event  was 
considered  a  coup^  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  the  slaughter  of  a  fat 
young  horse,  which  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent supper  that  night— a  memor- 
able event  in  these  starveling  regions. 

They  were  now  devouring  their 
hones  and  mules  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  alternate  day;  for,  so  poor  were 
the  animals,  that  one  scarcely  fhr- 
nished  an  ample  meal  for  the  thui^en 
hungry  hunters.  They  were  once 
mora  reduced  to  the  animals  they 
rode  on ;  and  after  a  fost  of  twenty- 
four  hours*  duration,  were  debating  on 
the  propriety  of  drawing  lots  as  to 
whose  Rosinante  should  fill  the  kettle, 
when  some  Indians  suddenly  i^peared 
making  signs  of  peace  upon  the  blnfi", 
and  indicating  a  disposition  to  enter 
the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  ^«ding. 
Being  invited  to  approach,  thev  offiored 
to  trade  a  few  dressed  elk-skms ;  but 
being  asked  for  meat,  they  said  that 
their  village  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
they  had  nothing  with  them  but  a 
small  portion  of  some  game  they  had 
lately  killed.  When  requested  to 
produce  this,  they  hesitated,  but  the 
trappers  looking  hungry  and  angry 
at  the  same  moment,  an  old  l^an 
drew  firom  under  his  bUmket  several 


flaps  of  portable  dried  meat  which 
he  declared  was  beaz^s.  It  was  but 
a  small  ration  amongst  so  many;  but, 
being  divided,  was  quddy  laid  upon 
tiiefiretobreiL  The  meat  was  stringy, 
and  of  whitish  ooloar,  altoge&or  un- 
like any  flesh  the  trappers  had  before 
eaten.  Klllbuck  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover this.  He  had  been  quietlj 
masticating  the  last  raontfafnl  of  his 
portion,  the  stringiness  of  which  re- 
quired more  than  usual  dental  exer- 
tion, when  the  novelty  of  the  flavonr 
struck  him  as  something  siBgnlar. 
Suddenly  his  jaws  ceased  their  work, 
he  thought  a  moment,  took  tiie  morsel 
from  his  mouth,  Io<A6d  at  it  hitently, 
and  dashed  it  into  the  fire. 

^Man-meat,  by  G— !"  he  cried 
out ;  and  at  the  words  everv  jsw 
stopped  woiIl:  the  tn^pers  looked  at 
the  meat  and  emch  other. 

"^rm  dog-gone  if  it  ain't  1"  cried 
old  Walker,  looking  at  his  piece, "  sod 
white  meat  at  tliat,  wagfal "  (snd  re- 

gort  said  it  was  not  the  first  time  te 
ad  tasted  such  viands ;)  and  thecoa- 
viction   seidng    each    nrind,   ereiy 
mouthfiil  was  quickly  ag9i  into  the 
fire,  and  the  ire  of  the  deceived  whites 
was  instantly  turned  upon  the  Inckl^ 
providers  of  the  fiaast.    They  saw  the 
storm  that  was  brewing,  and  witbont  • 
more  ado  turned  tail  mmi  the  camp, 
and  scuttled  up  the  bluib,  wfaere»  tmo- 
ing  reund,  they  flrod  a  volley  of  arrows 
at  the  tricked  mountaineers,  sod  in- 
stantly disappeu^.  . 
However,  the  desert  and  its  nomade 
pilf5Brers  were  at  lengtii  pw^^^'JJ! 
sandy  plains  became  gnW"^'^®'^ 
prairies ;  the  monstrous  oottonwooa 
on  the  creeks  was  repUu^d  by  oac 
and  ash ;  the  surfiice  of  the  conn- 
try  grew  more  undulating,  wd  i«» 
broken  up  into  caHons  and  nvi^  > 
elk  and  deer  leaped  in  the  botto^ 
and    bands  of  antelope  dotted  toe 

glains,  with  occasional  troops  of  ^ 
orses,  too  wary  to  allow  ^  v[ 
preach  of  man.  On  the  hamB  »  » 
picturesque  stream  called  the  &>^ 


«,.««f  ?  '^"^''*\S*P*^?^°  ^  California,  on  a  somewhat  BimOar  oocaffoa.^ 
SSSv'^^H'S.fif *i?lf*^^^'**^^  ^^*  ^™^»»  *^«  o*^«  »  St  Louis  Prenchmw  nj^jf 
S^^'  ^  ^?  ""^^  trappen,  performed  a  feat  surpassing  the  one  described  abj^ 
SZ\t^.  SfATT  Tl*r'  T^^  ^^'«*d  into^S^ian  viUage  to  f^f^ 
SJ? fiL V^  ' "1*I?"«;.*5« ■[•''«^*«' 0' *^« New Mexieans whohSl been bd^^* 

li^lu"^'  ^^ "^^  "f^^^  they effeoted,  retaining  to  eamp  wi* ^^ 
animals  and  a  ooaple  of  pn^itiatoiy  so^.  ••«»"«  ^  '-"f 
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Jbiqmin,  the  party  halted  a  few  days 

torecndt   themselveB  and  animals, 

ftisdng  tiie  while  on  the  fattest  of 

noisoa  md  other  game.    They  then 

itniek  to  tiie  soath-east  for  two  days, 

iBtO  they  reached  a  branch  of  the 

''Lib  AnbnaSy"  a  clear  stream  nmning 

finogfa  a  pretty  valley,  well  timbered 

aid  aboanding  in  game.     Here,  as 

they  woond  along  the  river-banks,  a 

bofaeman  suddenly   appeared  npon 

the  bfadr  above  them,  galloping  at  a 

ftirkKB  rate  along  the  edge*   His  dress 

approached  in  some  degree  to  civilised 

attire.    A  broad-biiinined  sombrero 

nnDomted  his  swartiiy  face ;  a  oolonr- 

ed  Uaaket,  through  a  slit  in  which  his 

head  ins  throst,  floated  in  the  air  firom 

htt  shoiilders ;  leathern  leggmgs  en- 

casBd Ms  lower  limbs;  andhnge  spars 

JBgiedon  his  heels.     He  rode  m  a 

lugfa-peaked  Mexican  saddle,  his  feet 

mrvt  m  ponderous  stirrups,  and  in 

Us  hand  swung  a  coil  of  ready  lasso, 

his  only  oflSBoave  arm.    One  of  the 

tnppere  knew  a  little  Spanish,  and 

instaaidy  hailed  him. 

^^  Qompadrt^^  he  shouted,  ^^par  ande 
Ri  f "  The  Califomian  reined  in  sud- 
denly, throwtog  Uie  horse  he  rode  on 
its  ray  haunches,  and  darting  down 
thebfa^,  gtflOTed  unhesitatingly  into 
the  midrt  of  the  hunters. 

^ilwmeonof /"  he  exdaimed  glan- 
cmg  at  tiiem ;  and  continued,  smiling — 
**  YcabaOM  quieren^  per  eso  vienen  tan 
t^itoi.  JetU9^  que  mala  gmtel "  **  It's 
hones  you  want,  and  for  ^this  you 
come  all  this  way.  Ah,  what  rogues 
you  are  1" 

He  was  an  Indian,  employed  at  the 
Misriouof  San  Fernando,  distant  three 
days' journey  from  their  present  posi- 
toi,  and  was  now  searching  for  a 
band  of  homes  and  mules  which 
had  strayed.  San  Fernando,  it  ap- 
peared, had  once  before  been  visited 
by  a  party  of  mountain  free-traders, 
and  tne  Indian  ther^ofe  divined  the 
olMoctof  the  present  one.  He  was,  he 
told  them,  ^  tm,  Indio^  pero  mafuUo :" 
an  Bidlao,  but  a  tame  one  ;*  ^^dSemos, 
C^rktiaaof*  a  Christian  moreover, 
(exhibitittg  a  small  cross  which  hung 
ronad  his  neck.^  There  were  many 
people  about  tne  misdon,  he  said, 
who  knew  how  to  fight,  and  had 


plenty  of  arms ;  and  there  were  enough 
to  '^eat  up"  the  ^^  Americanos^  sin 
frijoles^^^  without  beans,  as  he  face- 
tiously observed.  For  his  part,  how- 
ever, he  was  very  friendly  to  the 
Americanos^  he  had  once  met  a  man 
of  that  nation  who  was  a  good  sort  of 
fellow,  and  had  made  him  a  present  of 
tobacco,  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond.  Finding  this  hint  did  not  take, 
he  said  that  the  horses  and  mules  be- 
longing to  the  mission  were  innumer- 
able— ^^  like  that,"  he  added,  sweeping 
his  hand  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
over  the  plain,  to  intimate  that  they 
would  cover  that  extent ;  and  he  could 
point  out  a  large  herd  grazing  nearer 
at  hand  than  the  mission,  and  guarded 
but  by  three  vaqueros.  Begaled  with 
venison,  and  with  a  smoke  of  his 
coveted  tobacco,  he  rode  off,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  mission  without  delay ; 
conveying  the  startling  intelligence 
that  a  thousand  Americans  were  upon 
them. 

The  next  morning  the  thirteen 
doughty  mountaineers  quietly  resumed 
thehr  journey,  moving  leisurely  along 
towards  the  object  of  their  expedition. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
di^ssalittie,  in  order  to  describe  the 
singular  features  of  the  establishments 
formed  in  those  remote  regions  by 
the  Catholic  church,  as  nuclei  round 
which  to  concentrate  the  wandering 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
civilised  example,  and  to  wean  them 
from  tiieir  restless  nomadic  habits. 

The  establishment  of  missions  in 
Upper  Califomia  is  coeval  with  the 
first  settiement  of  Southern  Mexico. 
No  sooner  had  Spanish  rule  taken  a 
finn  foothold  in  the  Aztec  empire,  than 
the  avowed  primary  object  of  the 
militarv  expedition  began  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  ''To  save  the  souls  "  of 
the  savage  and  barbarous  subjects  of 
their  most  Catholic  majesties  was  ever 
inculcated  upon  the  governors  of  the 
conquered  country  as  the  grand  object 
to  be  sought  after,  as  soon  as  tranquil- 
lity was  partially  restored  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Mexicans;  and  the 
cross,  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Ca« 
thoUc  feith,  was  to  be  upraised  in  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  country^  and 


*  The  MMeanfl  eall  the  I&diaos  liyiog  near  the  MiBrions  and  engaged  in  agricnl- 
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the  natives  instructed  and  compelled 
to  worship  it,  in  lien  of  the  grotesque 
images  of  their  own  idolatrous  religion. 
To  cany  into  effect  these  orthodox 
instructions,  troops  of  pious  priests, 
of  friars  and  monks  of  every  order,  and 
even  of  saintly  nuns,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  victorious  armies  of  Cor- 
tez ;  and  girding  np  their  loins  with  zeal- 
ous fervour  and  enthusiasm,  and  with 
an  enterprise  and  hardihood  worthy  of 
buccaneers,  they  pushed  their  adventu- 
rous way  far  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  preaching  devoutly  and  with 
commendable  perseverance  to  savages 
who  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of 
what  they  so  eloquently  discoursed; 
and  returning,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months  pass^  in  this  first  attempt, 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  ''  muy 
bum  indoUy^  the  very  ductile  disposi- 
tion of  the  savages,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands they  had  converted  to  "  la  santa 
ficatoUca:' 

Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  of  glorious 
memory,  at  once  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers.   Crowds  of  Franciscan  monks, 
greasy  Capuchinos,  and  nuns  of  ortho- 
dox odour,  joined  the   band;    and 
saints  even  of  the  feminine  gender, 
long   since  canonised  and  up  aloft 
amongst  the  goodly  muster  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  put  foot  once  more  on 
terra  firma^  and,    rosary  in   hand, 
crossed  the  seas  to  participate  in  the 
good  work.    As  proof  of  this  latter 
ifact,  one  Venabides,  a  Franciscan, 
whose  veracity  is  beyond  impeach- 
ment, declared  that,  while  preaching 
In  the  regions  now  known  as  New 
Mexico,  one  million  Indians  fW)m  the 
**  rumbo*'  known  as  Cibolo,  a  mighty 
nation,  approached  his  temporary  pul- 
pit on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  requested 
m  a  body  the  favour  of  being  baptised. 
Struck,  with  the  singularity  of  this  re- 
quest from  Indians  with  whom  he  had 
as  yet  held  no  communication,  and 
with  conscientious  scruple  as  to  whe- 
ther he  would  be  justified  in  perform- 
ing such  ceremony  without  their  hav- 
ing received  previous  instruction,  he 
hesitated  a  few  moments  before  mak- 
ing an  answer.    At  this  juncture,  the 
Indians  espied  a  medallion  which  hung 
around  his  neck,-  bearing  the  efl9gy  of 
a  certain  saint  of  extraoi^ary  virtue. 
At  sight  of  this  they  fell  on  their  knees 
before  it ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
thoy  found  words  (in  what  language 


does  not  appear)  to  explun  to  the 
holy  father  that  the  original  of  tkst 
effigy,  which  hnng  pendant  from  his 
neck,  had  been  long  amongst  them  ia- 
structing  them  in  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  had  only  lately 
disappeared;  informing  them  that  cer- 
tain reverend  men  would  shortly  appear 
in  the  land,  who  wonid  finish  tiie 
good  work  sho  had  devoutly  com- 
menced, and  clench  the  business  by 
baptising  the  one  million  miserable 
sinners  who  now  Imelt  before  £1  Padre 
Venabides. 

"Valgame  Dios!"  reverently  ex- 
claimed that  worthy  man,  *'  qui  milagro 
es  este;"  [what  a  miracle  is  this  I 
hear  ;1  and  casting  np  his  eyes,  and 
speaking  slowly,  as  if  he  weighed 
every  word,  and  taxing  his  memoiy 
of  the  historical  calendar  of  saints, 
continued, — 

"  Se  muri6 — aquella--«miiiSMa^ 
muger — en  el  ano  176—^  dear— -ft 
hacen — mU — quatro — eienios — oimw." 
[That  most  holy  woman  died  in  the 
year  175,  that  is  to  say,  one  thoosyd 
four  hundred  years  ago.] 

''  Oh,  what  a  strange  thing  is  tliisr 
the  padre  continues  devoutly.  **ifter 
so  many  ages  spent  in  heaven  in  com- 
pany of  the  angels,  of  most  holy  men» 
and  of  virgins  the  most  pure ;  and» 
perhaps,  also  in  the  company  of  mj 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend  and  pstija 
Don  Vincente  Carvajal  y  Cairo,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago  in  San  Locar  of 
Xeres,  (bequeathing  me  certain  arro- 
bas  of  dry  wine,  of  a  class  I  gf^^y 
esteem,  — for    which    act   *J    "®'     i 
served  to  be  canonised,  and,  I  ja^    i 
no  doubt,  is,)  the  said  Don  Vw-     , 
cente  Carvajal  y  Calvo  ^"*^' "J^     I 
over,  a  man  of  the  purest  and  nou-     | 
est    thoughts,    (Dios  mio!  what  ,»     i 
puchero  that  man  always  had  on  m 
table!)  this  holy  woman  comes here-^ 
to  these  wild  and  remote  regjnj » 
this  holy  woman,  (who  died  flrw" 
hundred  years  ago,)  abandoningUi» 
company  of  angels,  of  holy  >"*"♦  "IJ^ 
sanctified  women  and  virgins,  m^ 
of  Don  Vincente  Carvajal  y  C«^J' 
(that  worthy  man !)— comes^A»^ji 
where  there  are  neither  piic"^^ 
garbanzos,  nor  dry  wine,  ^^^^^^ 
wine,  neither  of  Xeres,  nor  w.'^fLi 
Penas,norof  Pcralta;  whcre"(softw« 
the  padre,  and  bellowed  the  li»t  www 
**  there  is— nothing  either  to  eat  of  *" 
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drink.  Valgame  Fariaaima  Maria! 
And  what  is  the  name  of  this  holy 
-woman  ?  the  worid  will  ask,"  con- 
tinues Yenabides.  *^  Santa  Clara  of 
Carmona  is  her  name,  one  well  known 
in  my  native  country,  who  leaves 
heaven  and  all  its  joys,  wends  her 
"way  to  the  distant  wilds  of  New  Spain, 
and  spends  years  in  inducting  the  sa- 
Tage  people  to  the  holy  faith.  Truly 
a  pious  work,  and  pleasing  to  God ! "  * 

Thus  spoke  Yenabides  the  Francis- 
can, and  no  doubt  he  believed  what 
he  said;  and  many  others  in  Old 
"Spain  were  fools  enough  to  believe  it 
too,  for  the  shaven  heads  flocked  over 
in  greater  numbers,  and  the  cry  was 
ever  *'  still  they  come." 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  table- 
lands, not  an  Indian  tribe  but  was 
speedily  visited  by  the  preaching 
friars  and  monks ;  and,  in  less  than  a 
century  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards,  these  hardy  and 
^enthusiastic  frayles  had  pushed  their 
way  into  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
)^w  Mexico, .  nearly  two  thousand 
imies  distant  from  the  valley  of  Ana- 
bnac.  How  they  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  natural  obstacles  present- 
ed by  the  wild  and  barren  deserts 
they  traversed ;  how  they  escaped  the 
infinite  peril  they  encountered  at  every 
Btep,  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  with  whose  lan- 
'gnage  they  were  totally  unacquainted, 
is  sufficient  puzzle  to  those  who,  in 
the  present  day,  have  attempted  a 
journey  in  the  same  regions. 

However,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  hardihood  of  these  holy 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  who,  totidly 
unfitted  by  theur  former  mode  of  life 
for  undergoing  such  hardships  as  they 
must  hav&  anticipated,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  wilderness  with  fear- 
less and  stubborn  zeal. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
found  the  Indians  exceedingly  hospi- 
table and  well  disposed ;  and  it  was 
Jiot  until  some  time  fdter — when,  re- 
ceiving from  the  missionary  monks 
Rowing,  and  not  always  very  truthful 
accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  located  themselves, 
the  governors  of  Mexico  despatched 
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armed  expeditions  under  adventurous 
desperadoes  to  take  and  retain  pos- 
session of  the  said  country,  with  oideia 
to  compel  the  submission  of  the  native 
tribes,  and  enforce  their  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  whites — that  the 
simple  and  confiding  Indians  began  to 
see  the  folly  they  bad  committed  in 
permitting  the  residence  amongst 
them  of  these  superior  beings,  whom 
they  had  first  looked  upon  as  more 
than  mortal,  but  who,  when  strong 
enough  to  do  so,  were  not  long  in 
throwing  off  the  mask,  and  proving  to 
the  simple  savages  that  they  were 
much  ^^  more  human  than  divine." 

Thus,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico, 
Fray  Augustin  Ruiz,  with  his  co- 
preachers  Marcos  and  Yenabides, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  we  have  seen  how 
one  million  (?)  Indians  came  from  the 
<«  rumbo  "  of  the  Cibolo,  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  the  baptismal  sacra- 
ment. This  Cibolo,  or  Sivulo,  as  it  is 
written  in  some  old  MSS.,  is,  by  the 
way,  mysteriously  alluded  to  by  the 
monkish  historians  who  have  written 
on  this  region,  as  being  a  kingdom 
inhabited  by  a  very  superior  class  of 
Indians  to  any  met  with  between 
Anahuac  and  the  Yale  of  Taos — in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  high  state  of  civil- 
isation, inhabiting  a  well-built  city, 
the  houses  of  wbidi  were  three  stories 
high,  and  having  attaUied  consider- 
able perfection  in  the  domestic  arts. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Don  Francisco  Yasquez  Coronado, 
who  visited  Cibolo,  and  of  Soils  and 
Yenegas,  who  have  guaranteed  the  as- 
sertion, must  be  received  cum  prano 
ealis;  but,  at  all  events,  the  civilisation 
of  the  mysterious  Cibolo  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Aztec  empire, 
under  Montezuma,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  both  being  egre- 
giously  exaggerated  by  the  historians 
of  the  day.  Cibolo  was  situated  on  a 
river  called  Tegue.  At  this  day, 
neither  name  is  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Mexico.  If  pate-shaven 
Yenabides  had  held  his  tongue,  New 
Mexico  might  now  be  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Catholic  Missions, 
and  the  property  of  the  Church  of 


*  From  a  mannscript  obtained  in  Santa  F^  of  New  Mexico,  describing  the  labonra 
4>t  the  miBaionariea  Fray  Aognatin  Ruiiy  Yenabidesy  and  Maooa,  in  the  year  1585. 
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Mexioo  pretty  considerably  enhaooed 
1^  the  yaloable  placere$^  or  gold 
washings,  whioh  abound  in  that  pro- 
Thioe.  Fnll,  howerer,  of  the  won- 
derful miracle  of  Santa  Clara  of  Gar- 
mona,  which  had  been  brought  to  light 
throQgh  the  agency  of  the  medallian 
St  the  end  of  his  rosario,  Fray  Yena- 
bides  nrast  needs  return  to  ^ain,  and 
humbug  poor  old  Fernando,  and  even 
the  more  sensible  Isabel,  with  won- 
derful accounts  of  the  riches  of  the 
countiy  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
exploring,  and  of  the  excellent  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  to  receive  the  word 
of  God.  Don  Juan  O&ate  was,  there- 
fore, quickly  despatched  to  take  pos- 
session; and  in  his  train  followed 
twelve  CastHian  &milies  of  san^re 
fuii2,  to  colonise  the  newly-acquired 
territoiy.  The  names  of  these  still 
remain,  disgraced  by  the  degenerate 
wretches  who  now  bear  them,  but  in 
whom  scarce  a  drop  of  blood  remains 
which  ever  filtered  from  the  veins  of 
the  paladins  of  Old  CastUe. 

Then  commenced  the  troublous 
times.  The  missions  were  upheld  by 
dint  of  steel  alone ;  and,  on  eveiy  oc- 
casion, the  Indians  rose,  and  often  mas- 
sacred their  white  persecutors.  The 
colonists  were  more  than  once  driven 
bodily  from  New  Mexico,  and  were 
only  reinstated  by  the  aid  of  large 
bodies  of  armed  men. 

In  California,  however,  they  ma- 
naged these  things  better.  The  wDy 
monks  took  care  to  keep  all  interlopers 
from  the  country,  established  them- 
selves in  snug  quarters,  instructed  the 
Indians  in  agriculture,  and  soon  gained 
such  an  ascendency  over  them,  that 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keep- 
ing them  under  proper  and  wholesome 


restraint.  Strong  and  commodious 
missions  were  built  and  fortified, 
weU  stored  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  containing  sufficient  defen- 
ders to  defy  attack.  llnxnriant  gardens 
and  thriving  vineyards  soon  surround- 
ed these  isolated  stations :  tiie  plains 
waved  with  golden  com ;  whilst  domes- 
tic cattle,  tluiving  on  the  ridi  pasture, 
and  roaming  far  and  near,  multiplied 
and  increased  a  hundred-fold. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifnltfaas 
the  appearance  of  one  of  thesemissioDSy 
to  the  traveller  who  has  lately  passed 
the  arid  and  barren  wilderness  of  the 
North-west.    The  adobe  walls  of  the 
convent-looking  bnilding,  suimounted 
by  cross   and  belfry,  are  geoendly 
hidden  in  a  mass  €i  luxuriant  vege- 
tation.   Fig-trees,  bananas,  cheny, 
and  apple,  leaf-spreading  pUtsnos, 
and  groves  of  olives,  form  umbrsgeom 
vistas,  under  which  the  sleek  moolEi 
delight  to  wander ;   g^urdens,  colti- 
vated  by  their  own  hands,  testify  U> 
the  horticultural  skill  of  iiie  wdikj 
padres ;  whilst  vineyards  jield  thdr 
grateful  produce  to  gladden  the  heflta 
of  the  holy  exiles  in  these  westers 
solitudes.    Vast  herds  of  cattle  roam 
half- wild  on  the  plains,  and  bands  of 
mules  and  horses,  whose  fame  iias 
even  reached  the  distant  table-luds 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  excited 
the  covetousness  of  the  hunters —aod 
thousands  of  which,   from  the  daj 
they  are  foaled  to  that  of  their  deatiit 
never  feel  a  saddle  on  their  backs-- 
cover  the  country.    Indians  (Mansi- 
tos)  idle  round  the  skirts  of  tbe^e  rssi 
hends,   (whose    very  nnmbere  kcq) 
them  together,)  living,  at  their  om 
choice,  upon  the  fiesh  of  mule,  er  ox, 
or  horse. 
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CHAPTBR  ZVUI. 


^I  DOK^  know  thai,"  Mid  my 


''Wbat  ifl  it  Bty  ikther  does  aot 
kaoir?  My  fiiUier  does  not  know 
that  IttypinaiB  is  our  being*B  end 
ndiim." 

And  pertinent  to  wlint  does  mj 
firtlMr  nplj,  by  words  so  soeptieal, 
to  in  assertion  so  little  disputed  ? 

Beider,  Mr  Trsfnnion  has  been 
kstf-sn-hoor  seated  in  our  little  drsw- 
ng-TOQB.  He  has  receiyed  two  caps 
of  ttt  from  my  mother's  fair  band ;  be 
liss  made  biniuBdf  at  borne.  Witb  Mr 
IVeraabn  has  oome  another  old  friend 
of  ay  tuber's,  whom  be  has  not  seen 
he  left  college    Sir  Sedley  Bean- 


Now,  yon  mnst  nndeiBtand  that  it 
is  a  warm  algbt,  a  little  after  nine 
e*dack— a  id^  between  departmg 
aimmcr  nd  approachiag  antnnm— - 
the  wiadowB  are  open— we  haye  a 
halooay,  iriucb  my  mother  has  taken 
can  to  M  with  flowers — the  air, 
thoo^  we  aro  in  London,  is  sweet 
and  fiesh— the  street  qniet,  exo^t 
that  aa  occasional  carriage  or  hadmey 
cabriolet  rolls  rapidly  by — a  few 
stealthy  passengers  pass  to  and  fro 
•oiseiesaly  on  Uieir  way  homeward. 
We  are  on  claasic  ground — ^neartbat 
eld  and  TeoeraUe  Mnseiim,  the  dark 
mooastic  pite,  with  its  learned  trea- 
sufs,  which  the  taste  of  the  age  had 
spaied  then — and  the  qniet  of  the 
temple  seems  to  hallow  the  precincts ; 
Captain  Roland  is  seated  by  the  fire- 
place, and  thoni^  there  is  no  fire, 
he  Is  diading  his  face  with  a  hand- 
KTMB ;  my  ftilber  and  Mr  Treranion 
htTe  drawn  their  chain  close  to  each 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  Sir 
Sedley  Bttndesert  leans  agmnst  the 
wan  near  tiie  window,  and  behind 
ny  mother,  who  looks  prettier  and 
Bore  pleased  than  nsnai,  since  her 
Aastin  has  bis  old  friends  abont  him; 
sad  I,  lesning  my  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  my  chin  npon  my  hand,  am  gaaing 
^th  mat  aiuniration  on  Sir  Sedley 
BeaodiBBert 

0  rare  qpedmen  of  a  race  fast 

len  of  the  tme  fine 


gentleman,  ere  the  word  dandy  was 
known,  and  before  exquisite  became 
a  nonn  sabstantiTC — let  me  here 
pause  to  describe  theel  Sir  Sedley 
Beandesert  was  the  contemporaiy  m 
IVeranion  and  my  father ;  Iwt,  with- 
out affecting  to  be  yonng,  he  still 
seemed  so.  Dress,  tone,  look,  man- 
ner— all  were  yonng— yet  all  had  a 
certain  dignity  which  does  not  bcdong 
to  youth.  At  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  he  had  won  what  would  have 
been  fame  to  a  French  marquis  (tf 
the  old  regime,  via. — ^he  was  ^'  the 
most  charming  man  of  his  day" — the 
most  popular  with  our  sez^the  most 
favourea,  my  dear  lady  reader,  with 
yours.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  belieTe,  to 
suppose  that  it  does  not  require  talent 
to  become  the  fashion ;  at  all  events. 
Sir  Sedley  was  tiie  fjasbion,  and  he 
bad  talent.  Hehadtravelledmuch,  he 
had  read  mnch-'especially  in  memoirs, 
history,  and  belles-lettres— he  made 
verses  with  grace  and  a  certain  origi- 
nality of  easy  wit  and  courtly  senti- 
ment— be  oonversed  deligbtfdlly — he 
was  polished  and  urbane  in  manner — 
he  was  brave  and  honourable  in  con- 
duct; in  words  he  could  flatter^^in 
deeds  he  was  sincere. 

Sir  Sedlev  Beandesert  had  never 
married.  Whatever  his  years,  he  was 
still  young  enough  in  looks  to  be 
married  for  love.  He  was  higfa-bom, 
be  was  rich ;  he  was,  as  I  have  said, 
popular ;  yet  on  his  fair  features  there 
was  an  expression  of  melancholy ;  and 
on  that  forehead — ^pnre  from  the  lines 
of  ambition,  and  free  from  the  weight 
of  study — ^ere  was  the  shadow  of 
unmistakeable  regret. 

'^  I  don't  know  that,"  said  my 
father ;  ^*  I  have  never  yet  found  in 
life  one  man  who  made  happiness  his 
end  and  aim.  One  wants  to  gain  a 
fortune,  another  to  spend  it — one  to 
get  a  place,  another  to  build  a  name ; 
but  they  all  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not  happiness  they  search  for.  No 
Utilitarian  was  ever  actuated  by  self- 
interest,  poor  man,  when  he  sate  down 
to  scribble  his  unpopular  crochets  to 
prove  self-interest  universal.    And  as 
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to  tbat  notable  distinction — ^between 
self-interest  vnlgar  and  self-interest 
enligb  tened — the  more  the  self-  in  terest 
is  enlightened,  the  less  we  are  in- 
flaenced  by  it.  If  you  tell  the  yonng 
man  who  has  jnst  written  a  fine  book 
or  made  a  fine  speech,  that  he  will  not 
be  any  happier  if  he  attains  to  the 
fame  of  Milton,  or  the  power  of  Pitt, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  had  mnch  better  cultivate  a 
farm,  live  in  the  country,  and  post- 
pone to  the  last  the  days  of  dyspepsia 
and  gout,  he  will  answer  yon  fairly, — 
^  I  am  quite  as  sensible  of  that  as  you 
are.  But  I  am  not  thinking  whether 
or  not  I  shall  be  happy.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  be,  if  I  can,  a  great 
author  or  a  prime  minister.*  Sa  it  is 
with  all  the  active  sons  of  the  world. 
To  push  on  is  the  law  of  nature.  And 
you  can  no  more  say  to  men  and  to 
nations  than  to  children, — *•  Sit  stiU, 
and  don^t  wear  out  your  shoes  1  *  ** 

"  Then,"  said  Trevanion,  "  if  I  teU 
you  I  am  not  happy,  your  only  answer 
is,  that  I  obey  an  inevitable  law." 

''  No !  I  don't  say  that  it  is  an  inevi* 
table  law  that  man  should  not  be 
happy;  but  it  Is  an  inevitable  law 
that  a  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  should 
live  for  something  higher  than  bis 
own  happiness.  He  cannot  live  in 
himself  or  for  himself,  however  egotis- 
tical he  may  try  to  be.  Every  desire 
he  has  links  him  with  othei-s.  Man 
is  not  a  machine — he  is 
one." 

*'Tme,  brother,  he  is  a  soldier, 
not  an  army,"  said  Captain  Roland. 

^^  Life  is  a  drama,  not  a .  mono- 
logue," pursued  my  father.  "  Drama 
18  derived  from  a  Greek  verb,  signify- 
ing to  do.  Eveiy  actor  in  the  drama 
has  something  to  do,  which  helps  on 
the  progress  of  the  whole :  that  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Author  created 
him.  Do  your  part,  and  let  the  Great 
Play  get  on." 

"  Ah!"  said  Trevanion  briskly, 
"  but  to  do  the  part  is  the-difflculty  I 
Every  actor  helps  to  the  catastrophe. 
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"  Exactly,"  sud  my  father ;  "  be- 
cause to  every  question  there  are  two 
sides,  and  you  look  at  them  both." 

*'*'  You  have  said  it,"  answered 
Trevanion,  smiling  also.  *^  For  public 
life  a  man  should  be  one-sided ;  he 
roust  act  with  a  party ;  and  a  party 
insists  that  the  shield  is  silver,  when, 
if  it  will  take  the  trouble  to  torn  the 
comer,  it  will  see  that  the  reverse  of 
the  shield  is  gold.  Wo  to  the  man  who 
makes  that  discovery  alone,  while  his 
party  are  still  swearing  the  shield  is 
silver,  and  that  not  once  in  his  life^ 
but  every  night!*'  . 

^*  You  have  said  quite  enough  to 
convince  me  that  yon  ought  not  to 
belong  to  a  party,  but  not  enough  to 
convince  me  why  yon  should  not  be 
happy,**  said  my  father. 

*'  Do  you  remember,"  said  Sir 
SedI6y  Beaudesert,  *^  an  anecdote  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Portland  ?•  He  bad  a 
gallery  in  the  great  stable  of  his  villa 
in  Holland,  where  a  concert  was  given 
OQce  a-week,  to  cheer  and  anuue  bis 
horses !  I  have  no  doubt  the  horses 
thrived  all  the  better  for  it.  What 
Trevanion  wants  is  a  concert  <nio8 
a-week.  With  him  it  is  always  saddle 
and  spur.  Yet,  after  all,  who  woaM 
not  envy  him?  If  life  be  a  drama,  bis 
name  stands  high  in  the  playbill,  and 
is  printed  in  capitals  on  the  walls.** 

"  Envy  me!"  cried  Trevanion— 
"  MK !— no,  you  are  the  enviable  man— 
a  part  of  you  who  have  only  one  grief  in  tbe 
world,  and  tbat  so  ^bsnrd  a  006, 
that  I  will  make  you  blush  by  dis- 
closing it.  Hear,  O  sage  Austin  1— 
O  sturdy  Roland!  —  Olivares  was 
haunted  by  a  spectre,  and  Sediey 
Beaudesert  \}y  the  dread  of  old  age!" 

^'  Well,**  said  my  mother  serionllyf 
**  I  do  think  it  requires  a  great  sense 
of  religion,  or,  at  all  events,  diil* 
dren  of  one*s  own,  in  whom  one  is 
young  again,  to  reconcile  one*s-8elf  to 
becoming  old.** 

'*•  My  dear  ma*am,**  sud  Sir  Sediey, 
who  had  slightly  coloured  at  l>e- 
vanlon*s  charge,  but  had  now  reoover- 


v»^-7„    1.        .,  .  ™  P"^  without  cd  his   easy  seif-possesnon,  "  fou 

hpinthfJlfT*"."/?.*"^-    Shall  he  have  spoken  so  admirably  tliat  yott 

^l  «l.!i   0°  J?  ''•'  ?"  *  *"^^y  P'^e  «ne «»'«««« »<>  confess  my  weak- 

rt«  ««^r^^^  ,^°°'«'  J.**"  *«"  yo"»  "«»•    I  do  dread  to  be  old.   All  * 
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me  by  its  doll  eyes  and  gray  hairs. 
I  baTe  lived  the  life  of  the  butterfly. 
Sommer  is  over,  and  I  see  my  flowers 
withering ;  and  my  wings  are  chilled 
by  the  first  airs  of  winter.  Yes,  I 
wfj  Trevunion;  for,  in  public  life, 
iM)  nan  is  ever  young ;  and  while  he 
can  work  he  is  never  old." 

"My  dear  Beaudesert,*^  said  my 

ftlher,  *'*•  when  St  Amable,  patron 

saint  of  Riom,  in  Anvergne,  went  to 

Some,  the  sun  waited  upon  him  as  a 

senrsDt,  carried  his  cloak  and  gloves 

fohim  in  the  heat,  and  kept  off  the 

nin,  if  the  weather  changed,  like  an 

UBbrella.  You  want  to  put  the  sun  to 

t^  lame  use ;  yon  are  quite  right ; 

btt  then,  you  see,  you  must  first  be  a 

ttfat  before  yon  can  be  sure  of  the 

SUB  as  a  servant.'' 

Sir  Sedley  smiled  charmingly ;  but 
the  gmile  changed  to  a  sigh  as  he 
added,  "  I  don't  think  I  should  much 
mind  being  a  saint  if  the  sun  would 
be  my  sentinel  instead  of  my  courier. 
I  wut  nothing  of  him  but  to  stand 
atilL  You  see  he  moved  even  for  St 
Amable.  My  dear  madam,  you  and 
I  nodeistand  each  other ;  and  it  is  a 
very  hard  thipg  to  grow  old,  do  what 
one  will  to  keep  yonng." 

"  What  say  you,  Roland,  of  these 
two  malcontents?"  asked  my  father. 


The  Captain  turned  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  for  the  rheumatism  was  gnaw- 
ing his  shoulder,  and  sharp  pains 
were  shooting  through  his  mutilated 
Umb. 

"  I  say,"  answered  Roland,  "  that 
these  men  are  wearied  with  march- 
ing from  Brentford  to  Windsor— that 
they  have  never  known  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle." 

Both  the  grumblers  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  veteran :  the  eyes  rested 
firat  on  the  furrowed,  care-worn  lines 
on  his  eagle  face — then  they  fell  on 
the  stiff,  outstretched  cork  limb— and 
then  they  turned  away. 

Meanwhile  my  pother  had  softly 
risen,  and,  under  pretence  of  looking 
for  h^v  work  on  the  table  near  him, 
bent  over  the  old  soldier,  and  pressed 
his  hand. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  my  father,  "  I 
don't  think  my  brother  ever  heard  of 
Nichocorus,  the  Greek  comic  writer ; 
yet  he  has  illustrated  him  very  ably. 
Saith  Nichocorus,  *  the  best  cure  for 
drunkenness  is,  a  sudden  calamity.' 
For  chronic  diTinkenness,  a  continued 
course  of  real  misfortune  must  be  very 
salutary!" 

No  answer  came  from  the  two 
complainants ;  and  my  fathei*  took  up 
a  great  book. 


CHAPTXR  XIX. 


^  My  friends,"  said  my  father,  look- 
ing up  fi-om  his  book,  and  addressing 
himself  to  his  two  viaitons,  *^  I  know 
of  one  thing,  milder  than  calamity, 
that  would  do  you  both  a  great  deal 
of  good." 

''What  is  that?!'  asked  Sir  Sedley. 

'^  A  saffiron  bag,  worn  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach!" 

"Austin,  my  dear! "  said  my  mother 
nprovin^y. 

My  father  did  not  heed  the  inter- 
rnp^on,  but  continued  gravely, — 
^^Kothing  IS  better  for  the  spirits  I 
Roland  is  in  no  want  of  saffron, 
because  he  is  a  warrior;  and  the 
dem  of  fighting,  and  the  hope  of 
victory,  infUse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits  as  is  profitable  for  long  life, 
^  keeps  np  the  syst^." 

"TutI"saidTrevanion. 

*^  But  gentlemen  in  your  predica- 
loent  moat  have  recourse  to  artificial 


means.  Nitre  in  broth,  for  instance — 
about  three  grains  to  ten — (cattle  fed 
upon  nitre  grow  fat) ;  or  earthy  odours 
— such  as  exist  in  cucumbers  and 
cabbage.  A  certain  great  lord  had 
a  clod  of  fresh  earth,  laid  in  a  napkin, 
put  under  his  nose  every  morning  after 
sleep.  Light  anointing  of  the  head 
with  oil,  mixed  with  roses  and  salt,  is 
not  bad ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  pre- 
scribe the  saffron  bag  at  the" — 

"  Sisty,  my  dear,  will  you  look  for 
my  scissors  ?  "  said  my  mother. 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking  I 
Question,  question  1"  cried  Mr  Ti*e- 
▼anion. 

*'  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  my  father, 
opening  his  eyes ;  ^*  I  am  giving  you 
the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon. — You  want 
conviction — conviction  comes  from 
passion — passion  from  the  spirits— 
spurits  from  a  safiron  bag.  You, 
Beandesert,  on  the  other  hand,  want 
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to  keep  youth.  He  keeps  yoofli 
longest  who  liyee  hngest.  Nothing 
more  eondiiceB  to  longeYity  than  a 
eaffiron  bag,  proyided  always  it  is 
worn  at  the" — 

*'  l^sty,  my  thimble!'*  said  my 
mother. 

''  Yon  langh  at  us  jnstly, "  said 
Beandesertf  smiling;  ^^  and  the  same 
remedy,  I  dare  say,  wonld  core  ns 
both!** 

«t  Yes,"  said  my  father,  ''  there  is 


no  doubt  <^  tliat.    in  the  pit  of  thd 
stomach  is  that  great  oei^ial  web  oT 
nerves  called  the  ganglions;  thenoe 
they  affiact  the  head  and  the  heart. 
Mr  Squills  proved  that  to  ns,  Sisty." 

^  Yes,"  said  I;  "  bat  I  never  heard 
MrSqoiUB  talk  of  asaffiron  bag." 

'« Oh,  foolish  boyi  it  is  not  tibe 
saffitm  bag-4t  is  the  belief  in  the 
saffian  bftg.  Appl^  Bsumr  to  the 
centre  of  &e  nerves,  and  all  will  g» 
well,"  said  my  &thec 


CHAPTSBXi:. 


*'  But  it  IS  a  de^  of  a  thing  to  have 
too  mce  a  conscience  I"  qooth  the 
membor  of  Parliament. 

^'  And  it  is  not  an  angel  of  a  tiling 
to  lose  one's  front  teeth  I"  sighed  the 
finegentleman. 

l^erewith  my  father  rose,  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat, 
more  rao,  delirered  his  famous 

8S3UC0M  UPON  THB  CONlfEXION  BETWEEN 
FAITH  AND  PUBPOBE. 

Famous  it  was  in  our  domestic 
circle.  Bat  as  yet,  it  has  not  gone 
beyond.  And  since  the  reader,  1  am 
sure,  does  not  tnm  to  the  Caxtonme- 


moicB  with  the  e^^eetataoii  of 
sermcms,  ao  to  that  circle  kt  its  ftme 
be  drcanscribed.  AH  I  shall  wkj 
about  it  is,  that  it  was  a  very  fine 
sermon,  and  tiiat  it  proved  inoiqiHi- 
tably,  to  me  at  least,  the  sabibnoiis 
eflfects  of  a  saffiran  bag  agpplied  to  the 
great  centre  of  tiie  nervous  system. 
But  tiie  wise  All  saiti^  that  ''  a  fool 
doth  not  know  what  maketh  him  look 
little,  neither  will  he  hearken  to  him 
that  adviseth  him."  I  cannot  assert 
that  my  father's  friends  were  fools, 
bat  they  certainly  came  mider  this 
definition  of  Folly. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


For  therewith  arose  not  conviction 
but  discussion  ;  Treyanion  was  logi- 
cal, Beaudesert  sentimental  My 
father  held  firm  to  the  salfron  bag. 
When  James  the  First  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  his  Medi- 
tation on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he 
gave  a  rery  sensible  reason  for 
selecting  his  grace  for  that  honour, — 
*'*'  For,"  (saith  the  king)  ^*  it  is  made  up- 
on a  very  short  and  plaine  prayer,  and, 
therefore,  the  fitter  for  a  courtier,  for 
courtiers  are  for  the  most  part  thought 
neither  to  have  lost  nor  leisure  to  say 
long  prayerB  ;  liking  beet  cowrte  messe 
€t  long  disner.^^  I  suppose  it  was  for 
a  similar  reason  that  my  father  per- 
sisted in  dedicating  to  the  member  of 
parliament  and  the  fine  gentieman, 
this  ^^  short  and  plaine  "  morality  of 
his — ^to  wit,  the  safQron  bag.  He  was 
evidently  persuaded,  if  he  could  once 
get  them  to  apply  that,  it  was  aU  that 
was  needfril;  that  they  had  neither 


lust  nor  leisure  for  longer  instractions. 
And  this  safiron  bag, — ^it  came  down 
with  snch  a  whack,  at  every  round  is 
the  argument  I  •  Yob  wodd  bast 
thought  my  father  one  of  the  old  ple- 
beian combatants  in  the  popular  ordulf 
who,  forbidden  to  use  swcNnd  andlanoBf 
fought  with  a  sand-bag  tied  to  a  flail: 
a  very  stunning  we^nm  it  was  vihet 
filled  only  with  sand  ;  but  a  bag 
filled  with  saffinon, — it  was  irresifltible! 
Though  my  father  had  two  to  one 
against  him,  they  could  not  stand 
such  a  deuce  of  a  weapon.  And  after 
tuts  and  pishes  innomerable  from  Mr 
Trevanion,  and  suudiy  bland  gEimaoes 
from  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert,  the^  fririy 
gave  in,  though  they  would  not  own 
they  were  beaten. 

^*  Enough,"  said  the  member,  ^'Isee 
that  you  don't  comprehend  me ;  I  most 
continue   to  move  by  my  ovn  im- 
pulse.*' 
My  Other's  pet  book  was  the  OoUo- 
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ifom  of  Erasmns ;  lie  was  wont  to 
say  thai  those  CoUoqiiieB  farniflhed 
Sfe  with  fllnstnitioiis  in  erery  page. 
Oit  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmns  he 
mr  answered  the  member : — 
^Babhins,  wanting  his  servant 
finv  to  get  np,"  qnoth  my  father, 
**cried  ont  to  him  to  moTe.  ^  I  do 
■ore,'  said  Syraa.  ^  I  see  yon  moye,* 
i^iGed  Bafairins,  'bnt  yon  move  no* 
^,^     To   zetnni   to   the  saffiron 

*'  Confomd  the  sa&on  bag  1"  cried 
Treruiion  in  a  rage ;  and  then,  soften- 
iBf  his  look  as  he  drew  on  his  glOTCs, 
he  tamed  to  my  mother,  and  said, 
with  more  politeness  than  was  natn- 
nl  to,  or  at  least  customary  with 
Mm:— 

^^Bj  the  way,  my  dear  Mrs  Cax- 
tOD,  I  should  tell  you  that  Lady 
EQinor  comes  to  town  to-morrow, 
on  poipose  to  call  on  you.  We 
Aall  be  here  some  little  time,  Austin ; 
and  tiioag)i  London  is  so  empty,  there 
ve  fltin  some  persons  of  note  to  whom 
I  aboold  like  to  introduce  yon,  and 


"Xay,''  said  my  father,  "your 
werid  and  my  wodd  are  not  the  same. 
Bo<^  for  me,  and  men  for  you. 
Ketther  Kitty  nor  I  can  change  our 
habits,  eren  for  friendship ;  she  has  a 
great  nieee  of  work  to  finish,  and  so 
hsTe  1  Mountains  cannot  stir,  espe- 
diMHj  when  in  labour ;  but  Mahomet 
ciB  come  to  the  mountain  as  often  as 
he  lOies." 

Mr  Treyanion  insisted,  and  Sir 
Mkj  Beandesert  mildly  put  in  his 
own  claims;  both  boasted  acquam- 
tanoe  with  literary  men,  whom  my 
Either  woMold,  at  all  events,  be  pleased 
to  meet  My  father  doubted  whether 
he  could  meet  any  literaiy  men  more 
eloqQeDt  than  Cicero,  or  more  amus- 
ing than  Aristophanes;  andobseryed, 
that  if  such  did  exist,  he  would  rather 
meet  them  in  their  books  than  in  a 
drawing-room.  Li  fine,  he  was  im- 
moyaUe;  and  so  also,  with  less  ar- 
gument, was  Captain  Boland. 

nien  Mr  Treyanion  turned  to  me. 

**  Your  son,  at  all  eyents,  should  see 
fioaaething  of  the  world.** 

My  moth6r*s  soft  eyes  sparkled. 

^My  dear  friend,  I  thank  yon," 
said  my  father,  touched ;  ^'  and  Pisis- 
tratus  and  I  will  talk  it  oyer.** 

Oar  guests  had  departed.  All  four  of 


US  gathered  to  the  open  window,  and 
enjoyed  in  silence  the  cool  aur  and  the 
moonlight. 

^^ Austin,*'  said  my  mother  at 
last,  ^^  I  fear  it  is  for  my  sake  that 
you  refuse  going  amongst  your  old 
friends :  you  knew  I  should  be  fright* 
ened  by  such  fine  people,  and-^** 

"  And  we  haye  been  happy  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  without  them^ 
Kitty  1  My  poor  friends  are  not 
happy,  and  we  are.  To  leaye  well 
alone  is  a  golden  rule  worth  all  in 
Pythagoras.  The  ladies  of  Bubastis, 
my  dear,  a  place  in  Egypt  where  the 
cat  was  worshipped,  always  kept 
rigidly  aloof  from  the  gentlemen  in 
Athribis,  who  adored  the  shrewmice. 
Cats  are  domestic  animals, — your 
shrewmice  are  sad  gadabouts :  yon 
can*t  find  a  better  model,  my  Kitty, 
than  the  ladies  of  Bnbastis  I  ** 

"  How  Ti-evanion  is  altered !  **  said 
Boland,  musingly — *^  he  who  was  so 
lively  and  ardent !  ** 

^^He  ran  too  fast  up-hill  at  firsts 
and  has  been  out  of  breath  ever  since,^^ 
said  my  father. 

^'  And  Lady  EUinor  ;**  said  Boland^ 
hesitatingly,  "  shall  you  see  her  to- 
morrow ?  ** 

^'  Yes  I  **  said  my  father,  calmly. 

As  Captain  Boland  spoke,  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  question  seemed 
to  flash  a  conviction  on  my  mother*s 
heart,^ the  woman  there  was  qtuck; 
she  drew  back,  turning  pale,  even  in 
the  moonlight,  and  fixec}  her  eyes 
on  my  .father,  while  I  felt  her  hand 
which  had  clasped  mine  tremble  con- 
vulsively. 

I  understood  her.  Yes,  this  Lady 
Ellinor  was  the  early  rival  whoso 
name  till  then  she  had  not  known. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  my  father,  and 
at  his  tranquil  tone  and  quiet  look  she 
breathed  more  freely,  and  sliding  her 
hand  from  mine  rested  it  fondly  on  his 
shoulder.  A  few  moments  afterwards, 
I  and  Captain  Boland  found  ourselvea 
standing  alone  by  the  window. 

"You  are  young,  nephew,'*  said 
the  Captain;  "and  you  have  the 
name  of  a  fallen  family  to  raise. 
Your  father  does  well  not  to  reject  for 
you  that  opening  into  the  great  world 
which  Trevanion  ofiers.  As  for  me^ 
my  business  in  London  seems  over : 
I  cannot  find  what  I  came  to  seek.  I 
have  sent  for  my  daughter ;  when  she 
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arrives  I  shall  return  to  my  old  tower ; 
and  the  man  and  the  ruin  will  crom- 
ble  away  together." 

'^  Tush,  uncle  I  I  must  work  hard 
and  get  money ;  and  then  we  will  re- 
psdr  the  old  tower,  and  buy  back  the 
old  estate.  My  father  shall  sell  the 
red  brick  house ;  we  will  fit  him  up  a 
library  in  the  keep ;  and  we  will  all 
live  united,  in  peace,  and  in  state,  as 
^and  as  our  ancestors  before  us." 

While  I  thus  spoke,  my  uncle's  eyes 
were  fi^d  upon  a  comer  of  the  street, 
where  a  figure,  half  in  shade  half  in 
moonlight,  stood  motionless.  ^^  Ah ! " 
£aid  I  following  his  eye,  ^'I  have 
observed  that  man,  two  or  three 
times,  pass  up  and  down  the  street  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  turn 
his  head  towards  our  window.     Our 


guests  were  with  ns  then,  and  my 
father  in  fnll  disoonrse,  or  I  should 
have — " 

Before  I  could  finish  the  sentence, 
my  uncle,  stifling  an  exclamation, 
broke  away,  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
stumped  down  the  stairs,  and  was  in 
the  street,  whUe  I  was  yet  rooted  to 
the  spot  wiUi  surprise.  I  remained 
at  the  window,  and  my  ejt  rested  on 
the  figure.  I  saw  the  Captain,  with 
his  bare  head  and  his  gray  hair,  cross 
the  street ;  the  figure  started,  turned 
the  comer,  and  fled. 

Then  I  followed  my  unde,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  save  him  from 
falling:  he  leant  his  head  on  my 
breast,  and  I  heard  him  munnnr, — 
«'  It  is  he— it  is  he !  He  has  watched 
us! — ^he  repents  1 " 


cuAPTRR  xxn. 


The  next  day  Lady  Ellinor  called ; 
but  to  my  great  disappointment  with- 
out Fanny. 

Whether  or  not  some  joy  at  the  in- 
cident of  the  previous  night  had  served 
to  make  my  uncle  more  youthful  than 
usual,  I  know  not,  but  he  looked  to 
me  ten  years  younger  when  Lady 
Ellinor  entered.  How  carefully  the 
buttoned  up  coat  was  brushed  1  how 
new  and  glossy  was  the  black  stock ! 
The  poor  Captain  was  restored  to  his 
pride,  and  mighty  proud  he  looked  1 
With  a  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  a  fire 
in  his  eye ;  his  head  thrown  back,  and 
his  whole  air  composed,  severe,  Ma- 
vortian  and  majestic,  as  if  awaiting  the 
charge  of  the  French  cuirassiers  at 
the  head  of  his  detachment. 

My  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  as 
usual  (till  dinner,  when  he  always 
dressed  punctiliously,  out  of  respect 
to  his  Kitty)  in  his  easy  morning 
gown  and  slippers ;  and  nothing  but  a 
-certain  compression* In  his  lips  which 
had  lasted  all  the  morning,  evinced 
his  anticipation  of  the  visit,  or  the 
emotion  it  caused  him. 

Lady  Ellinor  behaved  beautifully. 
She  could  not  conceal  a  certain  nervous 
trepidation,  when  she  first  took  the 
hand  my  father  extended;  and,  in 
touching  rebuke  of  the  Captain's 
stately  bow,  she  held  out  to  him  the 
hand  left  disengaged,  with  a  look  which 
brought  Roland  at  once  to  her  side. 
It  was  a  desertion  of  his  colours  to 


which  nothing,  short  of  Ney*s  shamefd 
conduct  at  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  afibrds  a  parallel  in  history. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  mtroduc- 
tion,  and  before  a  word  indeed  wis 
said.  Lady  Ellinor  came  to  my  mother 
so  cordially,  so  caressingly — she  threir 
into  her  smile,  voice,  manner,  such 
winning  sweetness,  that  I,  intimately 
learned  in  my  poor  mother's  simple 
loving  heart,  wondered  how  she  re- 
frain^ from  throwing  her  arms  round 
Lady  Ellinor's  neck,  and  kissing  her 
outright.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
conquest  over  herself  not  to  do  it ! 
My  turn  came  next  -,  and  talking  to 
me,  and  about  me,  soon  set  all  parties 
at  their  ease — at  least  apparently. 

What  was  said  I  cannot  remember: 
I  do  not  think  one  of  us  could.  Bat 
an  hour  slipped  away,  and  there  was 
no  gap  in  the  conversation. 

With  curious  interest,  and  a  smrej 
I  strove  to  make  impartial,  I  compared 
Lady  Ellinor  with  my  mother.  And 
I  comprehended  the  fascipation  the 
high-bom  lady  must,  in  their  earlier 
youth,  have  exercised  over  both  bro- 
thers, so  dissimilar  to  eadi  other. 
For  charm  was  the  characteristic  of 
Lady  Ellinor — a  charm  indefinable. 
It  was  not  the  mere  grace  of  refined 
breeding,  though  that  went  a  great 
way ;  it  was  a  charm  that  seemed  to 
springfrom  natural  sympathy.  Whom- 
soever she  addressed,  that  person  ap- 
peared for  the  moment  to  engage  all 
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ber  attention^  to  interest  her  whole 
mind.  She  had  a  gift  of  conversation 
very  pecnliar.  She  made  what  she 
said  like  a  continuation  of  what  was 
said  to  her.  She  seemed  as  if  she 
had  entered  into  yonr  thoughts,  and 
talked  them  alond.  Her  mind  was 
evidently  cnltivated  with  great  care, 
bnt  she  was  perfectly  void  of  pedan- 
tiy.  A  hint,  an  allusion,  sufficed  to 
show  how  much  she  knew,  to  one  well 
instructed,  without  mortifying  or  per- 
plexing the  ignorant.  Tes,  there  pro* 
bably  was  the  only  woman  my  father 
had  ever  met  who  could  be  the  com- 
panion to  his  mind,  walk  through  the 
garden  of  knowledge  by  his  side,  and 
trim  the  flowers  while  he  cleared  the 
Tistas.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  inborn  nobility  in  Lady  ElUnor^s 
sentiments  that  must  have  struck  the 
most  susceptible  diord  in  Roland's 
nature,  and  the  sentiments  took  elo- 
quence from  the  look,  the  mien,  the 
sweet  dignity  of  the  very  turn  of  the 
head.  Yes,  she  must  have  been  a 
fitting  Orinda  to  a  young  Amadis. 
It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  Lady 
Ellinor  was  ambitions — that  she  had 
a  love  of  fame,  for  fame  itself— that 
she  was  proud— that  she  set  value 
(and  that  morbidly)  on  the  world's 
opinion.  This  was  perceptible  when 
she  spoke  of  her  husband,  even  of 
her  daughter.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  she  valued  the  intellect  of  the  one, 
the  beauty  of  the  other,  by  the  gauge 
of  the  social  distinction  or  the  fashion- 
able ddat.  She  took  measure  of  the 
gift,  as  I  was  taught  at  Dr  Herman's 
to  take  measure  of  the  height  of  a 
tower— by  the  length  of  the  shadow  it 
cast  upon  the  ground. 

My  dear  father,  with  such  a  wife  you 
would  never  have  lived  eighteen  years, 
shivering  on  the  edge  of  a  great  book ! 

My  dear  uncle,  with  such  a  wife 
you  would  never  have  been  contented 
with  a  cork  leg  and  a  Waterloo  medal  1 
And  I  understand  why  Mr  Trevanion, 
^^  eager  and  ardent"  as  ye  say  he  was 
in  youth,  with  a  heart  bent  on  the 


practical  success  of  life,  won  the  hand 
of  the  heiress.  Well,  you  see  Mr  Tre- 
vanion has  contrived  not  to  be  happy  I 
By  the  side  of  my  listening,  admir- 
ing mother,  with  her  blue  eyes  moist, 
and  her  coral  lips  apart.  Lady  Ellinor 
looks  faded.  Was  she  ever  as  pretty 
as  my  mother  is  now  ?  Never.  Bnt 
she  was  much  handsomer.  What 
delicacv  in  the  outline,  and  yet  how 
decided  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  I  The 
eyebrow  so  defined — the  profile  slight- 
ly aquiline,  so  clearly  cut— with  the 
curved  nostril,  which,  if  physiogno- 
mists are  right,  shows  sensibility  so 
keen;  and  the  classic  lip  that,  but  for 
that  dimple,  would  be  so  haughty. 
But  wear  and  tear  are  in  that  face. 
The  nervous  excitable  temper  has 
helped  the  iiret  and  cark  of  ambi- 
tious life.  My  dear  uncle,  I  know 
not  yet  your  private  life.  But  as  for 
my  father,  I  am  sure  that,  though  he 
might  have  done  more  on  earth,  he 
would  have  been  less  fit  for  heaven, 
if  he  had  married  Lady  Ellinor. 

At  last  this  visit^dreaded,  I  am 
sure,  by  three  of  the  party,  was  over, 
but  not  before  I  had  promised  to  dine 
at  the  Trevanions'  that  day. 

When  we  were  again  alone,  my  fa- 
ther threw  off  a  long  breath,  and  look- 
ing round  him  cheerfully,  said,  ^*  Since 
Pisistratus  deserts  us,  let  us  console 
ourselves  for  his  absence — send  for 
brother  Jack,  and  all  four  go  down  to 
Richmond  to  drink  tea." 

*^  Thank  you,  Austin,"  said  Roland. 
"  But  I  don't  want  it,  I  assure  you  I " 

**  Upon  your  honour?"    said  my 
father  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  Upon  my  honour." 

"  Nor  I  either  I  So  Kitty,  Roland, 
and  I  will  take  a  walk,  and  be  back 
in  time  to  see  if  that  young  Anach- 
ronism looks  as  handsome  as  his  new 
London-made  clothes  will  allow  him. 
Properly  speaking,  he  ought  to  go  with 
an  apple  in  his  hand,  and  a  dove  in 
his  bosom.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
was  luckily  not  the  fashion  with  the 
Athenians  till  the  time  of  Alcibiades  t " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


You  may  judge  of  the  effect  that 
my  dinner  at  Mr  Trevanion's,  with  a 
long  conversation  after  it  with  Lady 
Ellinor,  made  upon  my  mind,  when, 
on  my  return  home,   after   having 


satisfied  all  questions  of  parental 
curiosity,  I  said  nervously,  and  look- 
ing down, — "My  dear  father, — I 
should  like  very  much,  if  you  have  no 
objection, — to— to— " 
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^^  What,  my  dear?"  aaked  my  ftther 
kindly. 

^^  Accept  an  offer  Lady  ElUnor  has 
made  me,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Treva* 
nion.  He  wants  a  secretary.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  excuse  my  inexperi- 
ence, and  declares  I  shsJi  do  yery 
well,  and  can  soon  get  into  his  ways. 
Lady  ElUnor  says  (I  continued  with 
dignity)  that  it  will  be  a  great  open- 
ing in  public  life  for  me ;  and  at  all 
eyents,  my  dear  father,  I  shall  see 
much  of  the  world,  and  learn  what  I 
reaUy  think  will  be  more  useful  to  me 
than  any  thing  tiiey  will  teach  me  at 
college.'* 

My  mother  looked  anxiously  at  my 
father.  ^^  It  will  indeed  be  a  great 
thing  for  Sisty,''  said  she  timidly; 
and  then  taking  courage  she  added — 
'^  And  that  is  Just  the  sort  of  li^  he 
is  formed  for — " 

"  Hem  I "  said  my  uncle. 

My  father  rubbed  his  spectacles 
thoughtfully,  and  rej^d,  after  a  long 
pause, — 

"  You  may  be  right,  Kitty:  I  don't 
ibink  PisistratuB  is  meant  ror  study ; 
action  will  suit  him  better,  But  what 
does  this  office  lead  to  ?  '* 

"  Public  employment,  sir,"  said  I 
boldly ;  "  the  seryice  of  my  country." 

*^  If  that  be  the  case,"  quoth  Boland, 
**Ihave  not  a  word  to  say.  But  l 
should  haye  thought  that  for  a  lad  of 
spirit,  a  descendant  of  the  old  De 
Caxtons,  the  army  would  haye—" 

"  The  army  I "  exclaimed  my  mother, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  looldng  inyo- 
luntarily  at  my  uncle's  cork  leg. 

"  The  army  \ "  repeated  my  fiither 
peevishly.  "  Bless  my  soul,  Roland, 
you  seem  to  think  man  is  made  for 
nothing  else  but  to  be  shot  at  I  You 
would  not  like  the  army,  Pisistratus  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  not  if  it  pained  you  and 
J^y ^oar  mother;  otherwise,  indeed—" 
^  Papw  \ "  said  my  father  interruot- 
Sf»«™*i,  "This  an  comes  of  your 
giving  the  boy  that  ambitious,  undom- 
fortable  name,  Mrs  Caxton-  w^t 
could  a  Pfeistiiitus  be  bSttTe'puTe 

tnnf^  ^^^LT^^**  ide*  Of  servLglS 
country  IS  Piaistratus  ipsissimus  iS 
oyer.    If  ever  I  have  anothAr  a/vVT 

^^^^^"^  ^d  ttefhe  wSl 
oeueve  was,  by  the  way,  tint  made 
out  of  the  stones  of  &e  temple  of 


Diana !  Of  the  two,  certainly,  you 
had  better  senre  your  eonntiy  wim  a 
goose-quill  than  by  poking  a  bayonet 
into  the  ribs  of  some  unfltntanate 
Indian ;— I  don't  think  thers  are  any 
other  people  whom  the  seryioe  of  one's 
country  makes  it  necessary  to  kill  jut 
at  present,— -eh,  Boland?*' 

^'  It  is  a  yeiy  fine  field,  India,"  said 
my  uncle,  sententfously.  '^  It  ifl  the 
nursery  of  captains." 

**  Is  it?  Those  plants  take  up  a  greit 
deal  of  ground,  then,  that  miglit  bo 
more  profitably  enltiyated.  And,  in- 
deed, GonaSdering  that  the  tallest 
captains  ui  the  worid  will  be  nlti- 
mately  set  into  a  box  not  above  seTen 

ibet  at  the  longest,  it  is  astenisbiiig 
what  a  quantily  of  room  that  ^ecies 
of  arbor  mortu  takes  in  the  growing  1 
However,  Pisistratus,  to  retan  to 
your  request,  I  will  think  it  onr,  ind 
talk  to  Trevanion." 

•«Or  rather  to  Lady  EUhMr,"  said 
I  inqimdently :  my  mother  slij^tly 
shivered,  and  took  her  hand  fiom  mina 
I  felt  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  slip  of 
my  own  tongue.  , . 

**  That,  I  think,  your  mother  conld 
do  best,**  said  my&ther,  diHy,  ""u 
she  wants  to  be  quite  oonvhioed  that 
somebody  will  see  that  your  shirts  are 
aired.  For  I  snppose  tiiey  mean  yon 
to  lodge  at  Treranion's."  _, 

"Oh,  no  I  **  cried  my  mother.  "BJ 
might  as  well  go  to  college  theo.  i 
thought  he  was  to  stay  with  ns ;  omy 
go  in  the  morning,  but,  of  coune,  sleep 
here  '* 

"if  I  knowany  thing  of  TVevanjon/* 
said  my  fether,  **  his  aecretaiy  w  m 
expected  to  do  without  deep.  /^ 
boy,  you  don't  know  what  it  ifl  yo; 
desire.  And  yet,  at  your  age,  l -r 
my  father  stopped  short  **»«|  ^ 
renewed  abruptly,  afteral<»4MMnoB| 

jmdasif  so&oquisfag.  ":^»;g 
IS  never  wrong  while  he  h^^J^ 
others.  The  phSoaopher  who  oonto;- 

plates  fi[x>m  the  wxi,  i9»J««!!S£L 
miage  than  the  sdlor  who  ^^^ 
with  the  storm.  Why  should  tt^^ 
be  two  of  us?  And  could  he  oej^ 
(UUr  ego,  even  if  I  wished  it?  m^' 
sibleP*  My  father  turned  ^^ 
chair,  and,  laying  the  left  ^^^ 
rifi^tknee,  said  smilfaigi/i » J>*^: 
down  to  look  me  fliU  &  t^ JSj 
"But,  Pisistratus,  will  TSTV^ 
me  always  to  wear  tiie  aaonm  m 
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I  now  nnke  akuig  stride  in  my  nar- 
rative. I  am  domesticated  with  the 
TreTUiiamL  A  very  short  conversa- 
tion Wiethe  statesman  sofficed  to  de* 
cide  my  fiither ;  and  the  pitii  of  it  lay 
in  thifl  sin^e  sentence  nttered  bv  Tre- 
vanioa — "  I  pfomis^yon  one  thing- 
he  shall  never  be  idle !" 

Looking  bade,  I  am  convinced  that 
my  father  was  right,  and  tibat  he  nn* 
deratood  my  character,  and  the  temp- 
tations to  which  I  was  most  prone, 
when  he  consented  to  let  me  resign 
college  and  enter  thus  prematmrdy  on 
the  wOTld  of  men.  I  was  natarally 
490  joyons,  that  I  should  have  nude  col- 
lege life  a  holiday,  and  then,  in  repent- 
ance, worked  myself  into  a  phlhisis. 

And  my  &ther,  too,  was  right,  that, 
though  I  conld  study,  I  was  not  meant 
for  a  stadent. 

After  all,  the  thing  was  an  experi- 
ment. I  had  time  to  spare :  if  the 
experiment  failed,  a  year's  delay  would 
not  necessarily  be  a  year's  loss. 

I  am  ensconced,  then,  at  Mr  Treva- 
nion's.  I  have  been  there  some 
months — it  is  late  ui  the  winter — par- 
liament and  the  season  have  com- 
menced«  I  woik  hard— Heaven  knows, 
harder  than  I  shonld  have  worked  at 
coUege.    Take  a  day  for  a  sample. 

Trevanion  gets  up  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  in  all  weathers  rides  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast ;  at  nine  he  takes  that 
meal  in  his  ivife's  dressing-room;  at 
half-past  nine  he  comes  into  his  study. 
By  that  time  he  expects  to  find  done 
by  his  secretary  the  work  I  am  about 
to  desoibe. 

On  coming  home,  or  rather  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  which  is  usually  after  three 
o'clock,  it  is  Mr  Trevanion's  habit  to 
leave  on  the  table  of  the  said  study  a 
list  ofdixectionsfor  the  secretary.  The 
following,  which  I  take  at  random 
firom  many  Ihave  preserved,  may  show 
their  mulnfiarious  nature : — 

1.  Look  ont  in  the  Reports — Committee 
Honse  of  Lords  for  tiie  last  seren  years 
— ^all  that  is  said  about  the  growth  of 
flax — ^maik  the  passages  for  me. 
12.  Do.  do— ^  Irish  Emigration." 
Z,  Hunt  ont  seeond  vohnne  of  Karnes's 
HiBtorr  of  BCaoi  passage  eontaming 
"  Baid^  Logio"— doat  know  where  the 
book  is! 


4.  How  does  the  line  beginning  ^  Lnmina 
oo^jurent,  inter"  something,  end !  Is  it 
in  Gray  t    See! 

5.  Frftcastoriiis  writes — ^  Quantum  hoo 
infeeit  Yitiom,  quot  adirerit  nrbes." 
Query,  Ought  it  not  to  be — iiifecerU 
instead  of  infecU  1 — ^if  yon  don't  know, 
write  to  father. 

9.  Write  the  four  letters  in  Aill  from  the 
notes  I  leave,  %,e,  about  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Ck>nrts. 

7.  Look  ont  Population  Returns— strike 
average  of  last  five  years  (between 
mortality  and  births),  in  Devonshire 
and  Lancashire. 

8.  Answer  these  six  begging-letters; 
«' No  "—civilly. 

9.  The  other  six,  to  oonstitnents— ^^  that  I 
haye  no  interest  with  Ctoyemment." 

1 0.  See^  if  you  haye  time,  whether  any  of 
the  new  books  on  the  round  table  are 
not  trash. 

11.  I  want  to  know  jlll  abont  Indian 
eom! 

12.  Longinns  says  something,  some- 
where, in  regret  for  uncongenial  pur- 
suits, (public  life,  I  suppose) — ^what  is 
it  1  N.B,  Longinus  is  not  in  my  Lon- 
don Catalogue,  but  is  here  I  know— I 
think  in  a  box  in  the  lumber-room. 

13.  Set  right  the  calculation  I  leaye  on 
the  poor-rates.  I  have  made  a  blun- 
der somewhere.    &c.  &c. 

Certaiidy  my  fkther  knew  Mr  Tre- 
vanion ;  he  never  expected  a  secre- 
tary to  sleep !  To  have  all  the  above 
ready  by  half-past  nine,  I  get  up  by 
candle -Ught.  At  half-past  nine  I  am 
still  hunting  for  Longinus,  when  Mr 
Trevanion  comes  in  with  a  bundle 
of  letters. 

Answers  to  half  the  said  letters  fall 
to  my  share.  Directions  verbal — ^in 
a  species  of  short-hand  talk.  WhUe 
I  write,  Mr  Trevanion  reads  the  news- 
papers— examines  what  I  have  done 
— ^makes  notes  therefrom,  some  for 
Parliament,  some  for  conversation, 
some  for  correspondence — skims  over 
the  Parllamentarv  papers  of  the  morn- 
ing— and  jots  down  directions  for 
extracting,  abridging,  and  compar- 
ing them,  with  others,  perhaps  twenty 
years  old.  At  eleven  he  walks  down 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—leaving me  plenty  to  do — till 
half-past  throe,  when  he  returns. 
At  four,  Fanny  puts  her  head  into 
the  room— and  I  lose  mine.     Pour 
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days  in  the  week  Mr  Trevanioii 
then  disappears  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,— dines  at  Bellamy^s  or  a  clab — 
expects  me  at  the  Honse  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  case  he  thinks  of  some- 
thing, wants  a  fact  or  a  quotation, 
lie  then  releases  me — generally  with 
a  fresh  list  of  instructions.  But  I 
have  my  holidays,  nevertheless.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  Mr  Tre- 
vanion  gives  dinners,  and  I  meet  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day — on 
both  sides.  For  Trevanion  is 
on  both  sides  himself— or  on  no  side 
at  all,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
On  Tuesdays,  Lady  EUinor  gives  me 
a  ticket  for  the  Opera,  and  I  get  there 
at  least  in  time  for  the  ballet.  I 
have  already  invitations  enough  to 
baUs  and  soir(k»,  for  I  am  regarded  as 
an  only  son  of  great  expectations.  I 
am  treated  as  becomes  a  Caxton  who 
has  the  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  put 
a  De  before  his  name.  I  have  grown 
very  smart.  I  have  taken  a  passion 
for  dress— natural  to  eighteen.    I  like 


every  thing  I  do,  and  every  one  about 
me.  I  am  over  bead  and  ears  in  love 
with  Fanny  Trevanion — who  breaks 
my  heart,  neverthelesB ;  for  she  flirts 
with  two  peers,  a  life-guardamao, 
three  old  members  of  parliament.  Sir 
Sedley  Beaudesert,  one  ambassador, 
and  fdl  his  attach^,  and,  positively, 
(the  audacious  minx  I)  with  a  bishop, 
in  ftdl  wig  and  apfon,  who,  people  saj, 
means  to  marry  again. 

Pisistratns  has  lost  colour  and  flesh. 
His  mother  says  he  is  verymuch  im- 
proved,— Ma/  he  takes  to  be  the  natn- 
ral  effect  produced  by  Stnltz  and 
varnished  boots.  Uncle  Jack  says  he 
is  "  fined  down." 

His  father  looks  at  him,  and  writes 
to  Trevanion, — 

"  Dear  T. — ^I  refused  a  salary  for 
my  son.  Give  him  a  horse,  and  tiro 
hours  a  day  to  ride  it.  Yours,  A.  C." 

The  next  day  I  am  master  of  a 
pretty  bay  mare,  and  riding  by  the 
side  of  Fanny  Trevanioa.  Alas!  alts! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


I  have  not  mentioned  my  Uncle 
Roland.  He  is  gone  —  abroad — to 
fetch  his  daughter.  He  has  stayed 
longer  than  was  expected.  Does  he 
seek  his  son  still — there  p&  here? 
My  father  has  finished  the  first  portion 
of  his  work,  in  two  great  volumes. 
Uncle  Jack,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  looking  melancholy,  and  who  now 
seldom  stirs  out,  except  on  Sundays, 
(on  which  days  we  all  meet  at  my 
father's  and  dine  together)  —  Uncle 
Jack,  I  say,  has  undertaken  to  sell  it. 

**  Don't  be  over  sanguine,  "  says 
Uncle  Jack,  as  he  loc^  up  the  lilS. 
in  two  red  boxes  with  a  slit  in  the  lids, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  defunct 
companies.  "  Don't  be  over  sanguine 
as  to  the  price.  These  publishers 
never  venture  much  on  a  first  experi- 
ment. They  must  be  talked  even  in- 
to looking  at  the  book." 

"  Oh  !"  said  my  father,  "  if  they 
will  publish  it  at  all,  and  at  their  own 
risk,  I  should  not  stand  out  for  any 
other  terms.  •  Nothing  great,'  said 
Dryden,  *  overcame  from  a  venal  pen  I'" 

"  An  uncommonly  foolish  observa- 
tion of  Dryden's,"  returned  Uncle 
Jack :  "  he  ought  to  have  known 
better." 


"So  he  did," said  I,  "for  he  used 
his  pen  to  fill  his  pockets — ^poor  man ! " 

"  But  the  pen  was  not  venal,  mu\ff 
Anachronism,"  said  my  father.  '*A 
baker  is  not  to  be  called  venal  if  be 
sells  his  loaves — ^he  is  venal  if  he  sells 
himself:  Dryden  only  sold  his  loaves.*' 

"And  we  must  sell  yours,"  said 
Uncle  Jack  emphatically.  "A  thou- 
sand pounds  a  volume  will  be  about 
the  mark,  eh?" 

"A  thousand  pounds  a  volume ?'* 
cried  my  father.  "  Gibbon,  I  fancyT 
did  not  receive  more." 

"  Very  likely ;  Gibbon  had  not  so 
Uncle  Jack  to  look  after  his  interestSi'* 
said  Mr  Tibbets,  laughing,  and  rubbing 
those  smooth  hands  of  his.  "No!  tvo 
thousand  pounds  the  two  volumes  !— 
a  sacrifice,  but  still  I  recoQUseod 
moderation." 

"  I  should  be  happy,  indeed,  if  ^ 
book  brought  in  any  thing,"  said  mj 
father,  cvidentlyfascinated — ^«*/brth8t 
young. gentleman  is  rather  expensive; 
and  you,  my  dear  Jack ; — ^perhaps  b«l» 
the  sum  may  be  of  use  to  you  I" 

"  To  me  I  my  dear  brother,"  cried 
Uncle  Jack—"  to  me !  why,  whenniT 
new  speculation  has  succeeded,  l^^^ 
be  amilllonnaire!" 
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"Have  you'  a  new  specolatioii, 
Uncle?"  said  I  anxiously.  ''  What  is 
it?" 

^(  Mom  I "  said  my  onde,  putting  his 
finger  to  his  Up,  and  looking  all  ronnd 
the  room—''  Mom  I!  Mam  III " 

FiflisTBATUS. — ''A  GrandNational 
Company  for  blowing  up  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  1" 

Mb  Caxtok. — "  Upon  my  life,  I 
hope  something  newer  than  that ;  for 
they,  to  judge  by  the  newspapers, 
don't  want  brother  Jade's  assistance 
to  blow  up  each  other ! " 

Ukclb  Jack,  mysteriously.  — 
''  Newspapers  I  you  don't  often  read  a 
newspaper,  Austin  Caxton  I " 

Mr  Caztok.  ^  ^*  Granted,  John 
TibbctsI" 

Uhclb  Jacic — '^  But  if  my  specu* 
lation  made  you  read  a  newspaper 
every  day  ?" 

Mb  Caxton,  astounded. — "Made 
me  read  a  newspaper  every  day ! " 

Uncle  Jack,,  warming,  and  ex* 
panding  his  hands  to  the  fire. — ''  As 
big  as  &e  Hmes  1  '*       ' 

Mr  Caxtok,  uneasily.  —  "Jack, 
you  alarm  me ! " 

Uncus  Jack. — "And  make  you 
write  in  it,  too,— a  leader  I " 

Mr  Caxton,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  seizes  the  only  weapon  at  his 
command,  and  hurls  at  Unde  Jack 
a  great  sentence  of  Greek. — ^Tovr  fuy 

yap  emu  x<>^<')>^''vr,  6(n  Xo*   ofBpono" 

Uncus  Jack,  nothing  daunted.-^ 
^^Ay,  and  put  as  much  Greek  as  you 
like  into  it  1 '' 

Mb  Caxton,  relieved,  and  soften- 
ing.— *^  My  dear  Jack,  you  are  a  great 
man, — ^let  us  hear  you  1 " 

Then  Unde  Jack  began.  Now, 
perhaps  my  readers  may  have  re- 
marked that  this  illustrious  speculator 
was  really  fortunate  in  his  ideas.  His 
speculations  in  themselves  always  had 
something  sound  in  the  kernel,  con- 
sidering how  barren  they  were  in  the 
frnit ;  and  this  it  was  that  made  him 
so  dangerous.  The  idea  Unde  Jack 
had  now  got  hold  of  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, make  a  man's  fortune  one  of 
4hese  days ;  and  I  relate  it  with  a  sigh, 


in  thinking  how  much  has  «me  out  of 
the  family.  Know,  then,  it  was  no* 
thing  less  than  setting  up  a  daily  paper 
on  the  plan  of  the  Times,  but  devoted 
entirdy  to  Art,  Literature,  and  Sdence 
— Mental  Progress  in  short ;  I  say  on 
the  plan  of  the  Times,  for  it  was  to 
imitate  the  mighty  machinery  of  that 
diurnal  illuminator.  It  was  to  be  the 
Literary  Salmoneus  of  the  political 
Jupiter :  and  rattle  its  thunder  over 
the  bridge  of  knowledge.  It  was  to 
have  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  every  thing  that  rdated  to  the 
chronicle  of  the  mind,  from  the  labour 
of  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
.islands,  or  the  resiearch  of  a  traveller 
In  pursuit  of  that  mirage  called  Tim- 
buctoo,  to  the  last  new  novel  at  Paris, 
or  the  last  great  emendation  of  a  Greek 
particle  at  a  Grerman  universitv,  was 
to  find  a  place  in  this  focus  of  light. 
It  was  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  to  inter* 
est — ^there  was  nothing  it  was  not  to 
do.  Not  a  man  in  the  whole  reading 
public,  not  only  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
not  only  of  the  British  empire,  but 
under  the  cope  of  heaven,  that  it  was 
not  to  touch  somewhere,  in  head,  in 
heart,  or  in  pocket.  The  most  crot« 
chety  member  of  the  intellectual  com-* 
munity  might  find  his  own  hobby  in 
those  stables. 

"  Think,"  cried  Uncle  Jack—"  think 
of  the  march  of  mind^think  of  the 
passion  for  cheap  knowledge-^think 
how  little  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly 
journals  can  keep  pace  with  the  main 
wants  of  the  age.  As  well  have  a 
weekly  journal  on  politics,  as  a  weekly 
journal  on  all  the  matters  stUl  more 
interesting  than  politics  to  the  mass 
of  the  public.  My  Literary  Times 
once  started,  people  will  wonder  how 
they  had  ever  lived  without  it  I  Sir, 
they  have  not  lived  without  it — they 
have  vegetated— they  have  lived  in 
holes  and  caves  like  the  Troggledikes." 

"  Troglodytes,"  said  my  father 
mildly — "  fh>m  trogh,  a  cave— and 
£toit,  to  go  under.  They  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  and  had  their  wives  in 
common." 

"  As  to  the  last  point,  I  don't  say 
that  the  Public,  poor  creatures,  are  as 


*  ^  Some  were  so  barbaroos  as  to  eat  their  own  epedee."  The  sentence  nt^TB  to 
the  Scythians,  and  is  in  Strabo.  I  mention  the  authority,  for  Strabo  is  not  an  anther 
that  any  man  engaged  on  a  less  work  than  the  History  of  Haman  Error  is  expected 
io  have  by  heart. 
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bad  M  thai,**  said  Uncle  Jackcndid- 
Ij;  **bat  BO  simile  bolds  good  ni 
all  its  points.  And  the  pablie  are 
not  less  Traggledommiss,  or  what- 
ever yon  eaJl  them,  com|Mued  witii 
what  tbey  will  be  when  living  imder 
the  fbU  light  of  my  Literary  Times. 
Sir,  It  will  be  a  revotntioii  in  the 
Worid.  It  will  bring  Uteratnre  ont  of 
the  doads  into  tiie  parioor,  the  cot- 
tage, the  kitchen.  The  idlest  dandy, 
the  finest  fine  lady,  will  find  some- 
tfabig  to  her  taste ;  the  busiest  man 
of  the  mart  and  counter  will  find  some 
acqoiatioB  to  Ids  practical  knowledge. 
Hie  pnetidd  man  wili^  see  the  pro- 
gress of  divinity,  medicine,  nay,  even 
Uw.  Sir,  the  Lidian  will  rrad  me 
nnder  the  bai^sn ;  I  shall  be  hi  the 
seraglios  of  the  East ;  and  over  my 
sheets  the  American  Indian  will  smoke 
the  cahmiet  of  peace.  We  shall  re- 
duce politics  to  its  proper  level  in  the 
afi'ahns  of  IIIb— nise  literatmre  to  its 
dne  place  in  the  thoughts  and  busi- 
ness of  men.  It  is  a  grand  thought ; 
and  my  heart  swells  with  pride  while 
I  contemplate  it  I*' 

'^  My  aear  Jack,"  said  my  father, 
seriou^y,  and  rising  with  emotion, 
*^  it  Ma  grand  thought,  and  I  honour 
you  for  it  I  You  are  quite  right— it 
would  be  a  revolution!  It  would 
educate  mankind  insensibly.  Upon 
my  UjGb,  I  should  be  proud  to  write  a 
leader,  or  a  paragraph.  Jack,  you 
win  hnmortalise  yourself  1  ** 

''I  believe  I  shall,"  said  Undo  Jack, 
modestly;  ^^  but  I  have  not  said  a  word 
yet  on  the  greatest  attraction  of  all—** 

''Ah!  and  that— ** 

^  The  ADTEnnsEiiEzvTS  1**  cried 
my  uncle,  spreading  his  bands,  with  all 
the  fingers  at  angles,  like  the  threads 
of  a  spider's  web.  ^  The  advertise- 
ments—oh, think  of  them ! — ^a  perfect 
El  Dorado.  The  advertisements,  sir, 
on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  will 
bring  us  in  £50,000  a-year.  My  dear 
Fisistratus,  I  shall  never  marry,  you 
are  my  heir.    Embrace  me ! " 

So  saying,  my  Uncle  Jack  threw 
himself  upon  me,  and  squeezed  out 
of  breath  the  prudential  demur  that 
was  rising  to  my  lips. 

My  poor  mother,  between  laughing 


and  sobbing,  iUtered  out— «"  And  it  is 
my  brother  who  will  pay  back  to  his 
son  all,  all  he  gave  up  for  me ! " 

While  my  firther  walked  to  and  fina' 
the  room,  more  ezdted  thfts  ew  I 
saw  him  belbre,  muttering, — "^  A  sad 
usdess  dog  I  have  been  hitherto!  I 
ahould  like  to  serve  the  weildl  I 
should  indeed  I " 

Unde  Jack  had  fisirty  done  it  this 
time  t  He  had  ftvnd  ont  tiie  only 
bait  in  the  world  to  catdi  so  shy  a 
earp  as  tot  father— ^'Aore^  leikaSg 
ortoufo.**  1  saw  that  te  deadly  hook 
was  within  an  inch  of  my  fatfaer^i  nose^ 
and  that  he  was  gaaing  at  it  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  swaihyw. 

Bntifitamnsedmyfhtker?  Boy  that 
I  was,  I  saw  no  further.  I  mnst  own 
I  myself  was  dazzled,  and  perhaps, 
with  childlike  malice,  delighted  at  the 
perturbation  of  my  betteiB.  The 
young  earp  was  pleased  to  see  the 
waters  so  idayfhlly  in  movement, 
when  the  old  caip  waved  his  tail,  and 
swayed  himself  <«  his  fins. 

'^Mum  I"  said  Unde  Jack,  releaaittg 
me:  *^not  awordtoMrl>evanioB,to 
anyone." 

"But  why?" 

''Why?  God  bless  my  soul. 
Why?  If  my  scheme  gets  wind,  do 
you  suppose  some  one  will  not  dap 
on  sail  to  be  before  me?  ToufUgJrten 
me  ont  of  my  senses.  Promise  me 
faithfhUy  to  be  silent  as  the  grave—" 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  Trevanion's 
opinion  too — ** 

"As  weU  hear  the  town-crier!  Sir, 
I  have  trusted  to  your  honour.  SiTj 
at  the  domestic  hearth  all  secrets  are 
sacred.    Sir,  I—** 

"  My  dear  Unde  Jack,  you  have 
said  quite  enough.  Not  a  word  win  I 
breathe  I** 

"I'm  sure  you  may  trast  hhn. 
Jack,"  said  my  mother. 

"  And  I  do  trust  him— with  wealth 
untold,*'  replied  my  unde.  "  3fsy  I 
ask  you  for  a  littie  water — ^with  a 
trifle  of  brandy  in  it — and  a  biscoit, 
or  indeed  a  sandwich.  This  taikiag 
makes  me  quite  hungry,'* 

My  eye  fell  upon  Unde  Jack  as  he 
spoke.  Poor  Unde  Jack,  he  had 
grown  thin  I 
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UFE  A3Xt>  TIMES  OW  GEOBOK  n. 


It  hsB  1)0611  tbe  fbrtimo  of  England 
tohftw  mideigoiie  more  levolukions 
tkan  aaj  other  kingdoni  of  Europe. 
Utarpoioda  hare  made  Rerolntioa 
spoaxmoiiB  with  popular  violence; 
bot  the  more  effe^aal  revolation  is 
that  which,  behag  required  by  the 
•eoBBBtieBof  a  people,  is  directed  by 
the  mtioiial  judgment.  It  is  not  the 
ooanbioii  of  a  tempest,  which,  if  it 
pofite  the  air,  strips  the  soil ;  it  is 
t  chsage,  not  of  temperature  bnt  of 
the  iwasoBSi  grsdaal  bnt  irreristible  ; 
it  is  a  great  operation  of  moral  Nature, 
ia  ewy  change  preparing  for  the 
move  ahndaat  pnyvision  of  pnblie 

It  ii  SB  eqnidly  remarfcaMe  contrast 
to  te  oonfitiQii  of  other  Ungdoms, 
tbtt  while  their  popular  revolutions 
hsie  afanost  always  phmged  the 
caoBtry  into  confusion,  and  iSeen  ulti- 
mately rectified  only  by  the  salutary 
deipQ^sm  of  some  powerfhl  master, 
the  hasards  of  our  revc^utions  have 
chiefly  oncinated  in  personal  am- 
hitioa,  and  hare  been  reduced  to 
order  fay  popular  sentiment. 

The  Bdbrmation  was  the  first  great 
RTofaition  of  England:  it  formed 
tlie  natioBal  circle  of  light  and  dark- 
aesB.  An  beyond  it  was  civil  war, 
arbitraij  power,  and  popular  wretch- 
edaem— all  witiiin  it  has  been  pro- 
gren,  growing  vigour,  increasing 
iOodnation,  and  more  systematic 
Mberty.  like  the  day,  it  had  its 
doQds;  bnt  the  sun  was  still  above, 
ready  to  shine  throu^  their  first 
opeidng.  That  sun  has  not  yet  stooped 
(nrai  jti  meridian,  and  wlD  go  down, 
only  when  we  foiiget  to  honour  the 
Beneficence  and  the  power  which  com- 
naoded  it  to  shine. 

Hie  aecesrion  of  the  Hanoverian 
line  was  one  of  those  peaceful  revolu- 
tions—it closed  the  era  of  Jacobitism. 
ThereignofAnnehad  vibrated  between 
the  pnnelples  of  tbe  constitution  and 
the  principles  of  Charles  n.  Never 
^nis  a  balance  more  evenly  poised, 
than  the  f$^  of  freedom  against  the 
'^^turn   to  arbifefary   power.     Anne 


herself  was  a  Jacobite— she  had  all  the 
siqMrstition  of  ^  Divine  right.'*  By  her 
nature  she  had  the  infirmities  of  the 
convent  She  was  evidently  fitter  to  be 
an  abbess  than  a  queen :  a  character 
of  frigidness  and  formality  designated 
her  for  the  cloister ;  and  if  the  Hano- 
verian succession  had  not  been  pid- 
pably  prepared  before  the  national 
eye,  to  ascend  the  throne  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  coiBn  sank 
into  the  vault,  England  might  have 
seen  the  profiigate  eon  of  James  deal- 
ing out  vengeance  through  a  cormpt^^ 
or  terrified  legislature ;  the  Reforma- 
tion extinguished  by  the  Inquisitor ; 
the  Jesuit  at  the  royal  ear,  mass  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  scaffbld 
the  instrument  of  conversion  to  the 
mspremwj  of  Rome. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  had 
left  the  throne  to  the  disposal  of  the 
nation.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it 
was  determined  that  the  succession 
should  go  to  the  heirs  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and,  in  their  defaidt,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  James.  Bnt  the  deaths 
of  Mary,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, awoke  the  hopes  of  Popery  and 
the  cabals  of  Jacobitism  once  more. 
The  danger  was  imminent.  WiQiam 
became  deeply  anxious  for  the  Protes- 
tant succession,  and  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring 
that  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the 
Electress  Sophia,  Duchess-dowager  of 
Hanover,  and  ho'heirs, — ^the  Electress 
of  Hanover  ^or  more  correctly,  of 
Brunswick  ana  Luneburg)  being  the 
tenth  child  of  Elizabeth,  Qneen  of  Bo- 
hemia, daughter  of  James  I.,  the  only 
Protestant  princess  among  tbe  foreign 
relations  of  the  line.  The  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Anne  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
line  would  have  been  the  houses  of  Sa- 
voy, France,  and  Spain,  through  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  Charles  I.  This  or- 
der of  succession  was  made  law  by  the 
12th  of  William  HI.,  and  confirmed 
in  the  next  session  by  the  Abjuration 
Act,  (18th  William,)  so  named  from 
the  oath  abjuring  the  Pretender. 

It  is  striking  to  observe  how  many 


ifmotrt  of  Ike  Beign  of  Gtorge  II.Jrtm  hit  Aecettion  to  iki  Dtaih  of  On^^n 
Caroline.  By  Johh  Lord  HaaTET.  Edited,  trwa  the  origfoal  MSS.  at  Ickworth,  by 
^  Ri^  Bon.  J.  W.  CaoKKR.    SvoUi:    Moxmy,  London :  1848. 
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high  matterB  of  legislation  have 
seemed  the  work  of  casualty.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  confessedly 
the  noblest  achieTement  of  British 
liberty  since  Magna  Charta,  was  said 
to  haye  been  carried  by  a  mistake  in 
counting  the  votes  of  the  House ; 
the  limitation  to  the  Electress  was 
proposed  by  a  half-lunatic ;  the  oath 
of  abjuration  was  carried  but  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one ;  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
whidi,  though  a  measure  as  doubtful 
in  its  principles  as  disappointing  in 
its  promises,  has  yet  exercised  an 
extraordinary  power  over  the  consti- 
tution, was  carried  in  its  second  read- 
ing by  a  majority  of  only  one. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe 
how  large  a  share  of  legislation,  in 
the  reign  of  Anne,  was  devoted  to 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. The  4th,  6th,  and  10th  of 
Anne  are  occupied  in  devising  clauses 
to  give  it  fbroe.  It  was  guaranteed 
in  all  the  great  diplomatic  transac- 
tions of  the  reign, — ^in  the  Dutch 
Treaty  of  1706,  in  the  Barrier  Treaty 
of  17099  in  the  Guarantee  Treaty 
of  17ia,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
of  the  same  year,  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  England  and 
Spain. 

This  diligence  and  determination 
seem  wholly  due  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  Queen  was  almost  a 
Jacobite ;  her  ministers  carried  on 
correspondences  with  the  fiunily  of 
James ;  there  was  scarcely  a  man  of 
influence  in  public  life  who  had  not 
an  agent  at  St  Grermains.  Honest 
scruples,  too,  had  been  long  entertained 
Among  individuals  of  high  rank.  Six 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  had  so 
-boldly  resisted  the  arrogance  of  James, 
shrank  from  repudiating  the  claims  of 
his  son'.  It  is  true,  that  nothing 
could  be  feebler  than  their  reasons ; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  evident 
than  the  treason  of  James  to  the  oath 
which  he  had  sworn  at  his  coronation. 
Its  violation  was  his  virtual  dethrone- 
ment— ^his  abdication  was  his  actual 
dethronement ;  and  the  principles  of 
his  famU^,  aU  Papists  like  himself, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  possess  free- 
dom of  conscience,  whUe  any  one  of 
a  race  of  bigots  and  tyrants  retained 
the  power  to  oppress.  Thus  the 
nation  only  vindicated  itself,  and  used 
•only  the  common    rights   of  self- 
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defence ;  and  used  them  only  in  the 
calm  and  deliberate  forms  of  self- 
preservation. 

This  strong  abhorrence  of  tbe 
exiled  family  arose  alike  frrai  a  sense 
of  religion,  and  a  sense  of  fear.  The 
people  had  seen  with  disgust  and  dis- 
dain the  persecution  of  I^testaatism 
by  the  French  King.  They  had  seen 
the  scandalous  treacheiy  which  had 
broken  all  compacts,  the  ostentatious 
falsehood  which  had  trafficked  in  pro- 
mises, and  the  remorseleas  cmelty 
which  had  strewed  the  Protestant  pro- 
vinces with  dead.  The  Bevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  sangui- 
nary and  perpetual  caution  "  not  to 
put  their  trust  in  princes  ;*'  and  Uie 
generous  spirit  of  the  people,  doubly 
excited  hv  scorn  for  tfie  persecutor, 
and  pity  for  his  victims,  was  thence- 
forth armed  in  panoply  alike  agunst 
the  arts  and  the  menaces  of  Jacobit- 
ism  and  Popery.  So  it  has  been,  and 
so  may  it  ever  be.  The  Stuarts  haye 
passed  away — they  mouldered  finom 
the  sight  of  men ;  they  have  no  more 
place  or  name  on  earth ;  tiiey  have 
been  sunk  in  the  mire  of.  their  monk- 
ism;  their  *^  drowned  honour^'  is  in- 
capable of  being  plucked  up  even  "  by 
the  locks ; "  but  their  principles  sur- 
vive, and  against  their  corruption  we 
must  guard  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

The  Electress,  a  woman  of  renuut- 
able  intelligence,  died  in  1714.  m  her 
84th  year.  The  Queen  died  in  tbe 
August  foUowing.  George  I.,  Elector 
of  Brunswick,  son  of  Sophia,  arrived 
in  England  in  September,  and  was 
King  of  the  fairest  emi^  in  tbe 
world.  He  was  then  fifty-four  years 
old. 

The  habits  of  George  L  were  Con- 
tinental—a  phrase  which  implies  all  of 
laxity  that  is  consistent  with  the  eti- 
quette of  a  court.  His  personal  reign 
was  anxious,  troubled,  and  toilsome ; 
but  the  nation  prospered,  and  the  eri 
had  evidently  arrived  when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sitter  on  the  throne  had 
ceased  to  attract  the  interest,  or  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  the  nation.  The 
King  had  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts :  he 
hadnoknowledgc  of  literature.  Hehad 
served  in  the  army,  like  aU  the  German 
princes,  but  hadservedwithout  distinc- 
tion. He  loved  HanoveriAnl2fe,andbe 

was  incapable  of  ei\joying  the  H^  ^ 
England.    He  lived  long  enough  to  be 
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easily  forgotten,  and  died  of  apoplexy 
on  his  way  to  Hanover! 

George  n.,  the  chief  object  of  these 
Memoirs,  only  son  of  Creorge  I.  and 
Sophia  Dorothea,  was  forty-four  at 
his  accession.  In  1705  he  had  mar* 
ried  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
graye  of  Brandenburg  Anspach. 

The  reign  of  Creor^  U.  was  the 
era  of  another  reyolution — ^the  supre- 
macy of  ministers.  A  succession  of 
ambitious  and  able  men  governed  the 
countiy  by  parties.  The  King  was 
intelligent  and  active,  yet  they  con- 
trolled him,  until  he  found  his  chief 
task  to  be  limited  to  obedience.  He 
was  singularly  fond  of  power,  and 
openly  jealous  of  authority,  but  his 
successive  ministers  were  the  vurtual 
masters  of  the  crown.  His  chief  vexa* 
tions  arose  fh)m  their  struggles  for 
office;  and  his  only  compensation  to 
his  injured  feelings  was,  in  dismissing 
one  cabinet,  to  nnd  himself  shackled 
by  another.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  with 
the  world — speaking  sarcastically  of 
every  leading  person  of  his  own  so- 
ciety, and  on  harsh  terms  with  his 
&mi]y.  His  personal  habits  were  in- 
capable of  being  praised,  even  bgr  flat- 
tery, and  the  names  of  the  Walmo- 
dens,  the  Deloraines,  and  the  How- 
ards, still  startle  the  graver  sensibi- 
lities of  om*  time. 

But  his  public  conduct  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  painful 
scenes.  He  was  bold  in  conception 
and  diligent  in  business.  He  felt  the 
honour  of  bemg  an  English  king ;  and 
though  he  wasted  time  and  popula- 
rity m  his  childish  habit  of  making 
his  escape  to  Hanover  whenever  he 
could,  he  offered  no  wilful  offence  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  His  letters 
on  public  affairs  exhibit  strong  sense, 
and  he  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  his 
finance  in  the  hands  of  Walpole,  and 
the  manliness  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
afterwards  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
Chatham.  His  reign,  which  had  begun 
in  difficulties,  and  was  carried  on  in 
perils,  closed  in  triumph.— The  French 
navy  was  swept  from  the  ocean ;  the 
battie  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  gave 
him  Canada;  the  battle  of  Plassy  gave 
him  India;  and  at  his  death,  in  1760, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he  left 
England  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 


The  death  of  George  I.  had  brought 
Walpole  forward  as  the  minister  of 
his  son.  The  story  of  Sur  Spencer 
Compton  has  been  often  tola,  but 
never  so  well  as  in  these  Memours. 
TheKing  diedon  the  11th  of  June  1727 
at  Osnaburg.  The  news  reached 
Walpole  on  the  14th,  at  his  villa  in 
Chelsea.  He  immediately  went  to  Rich- 
mond to  acquaint  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  this  momentous  intelligence. 
The  Prince  was  asleep  after  Snner, 
according  to  his  custom ;  but  he  was 
awakened  for  the  intelligence,  which 
he  appeared  to  receive  with  surprise. 
Yet,  neither  the  sense  of  his  being 
raised  to  a  throne,  nor  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  such  an  occasion,  prevented 
the  exhibition  of  his  dislike  to  Wal- 
pole. On  being  asked,  when  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  the  Council  should  be 
summoned,  the  King's  abrupt  answer 
was,  "  Go  to  Chiswick,  and  take  your 
directions  from  Sh*  Spencer  Compton.'* 
Sir  Robert  bore  this  ill-usage  with  his 
habitual  philosophy,  and  went  to 
Compton  at  once.  There  he  acted 
with  his  usual  address ;  told  him  that 
he  was  minister,  and  requested  his 
protection ;  declaring  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  power  or  business,  but 
wished  to  have  one  of  the  **  white 
sticks,"  as  a  mark  that  he  was  still 
under  the  shelter  of  the  crown. 

Lord  Hervey  deUghts  in  portraiture^ 
and  his  portraits  generally  have  a 
bitter  reality,  which  at  once  proves 
the  truth  of  the  likeness  and  the  seve- 
rity of  the  artist.  He  daguerreotypes 
all  his  generation.  He  thus  describes 
Sir  Spencer :  *^  He  was  a  plodding, 
heavy  fellow,  with  great  application 
but  no  talents ;  with  vast  complaisance 
for  a  court ;  always  more  concerned 
for  the  manner  of  the  thing  than  fov 
the  thing  itself;  fitter  for  a  derkto  a 
minister  than  foraminister  to  a  prince. 
His  only  pleasures  were  money  and 
eating ;  his  only  knowledge  forms  and 
precedents ;  and  his  only  insmuation 
bows  and  smiles."  Walpole  and  he 
went  together  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, President  of  the  Council,  but 
laid  up  with  the  gout.  Lord  Hervey's 
sketch  of  him  is  certainly  not  fiatter- 
ing— but  such  is  the  price  paid  by 
personal  feebleness  for  public  station 
— ^^  He  was  more  able  as  a  virtuoso 
than  a  statesman,  and  a  much  bettec 
jockey  than  a  politician." 
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At  tiie  cottndl  Sir  Spenoer  took 
Walpole  aside,  and  bogged  of  him^  as 
a  speech  wotdd  be  neoessary  for  the 
King  in  Council,  that,  aa  Sir  Robert 
was  more  aocoatomed  to  that  sort  of 
compoaition  than  himaeif,  he  should 
go  into  anoUier  room,  and  make  a 
draft  of  the  speech.  Sir  Bobert 
retired  to  draw  np  his  paper,  and  Sir 
^>enoer  went  to  Leicester  Fields, 
where  the  King  and  Queen  were 
aUieady,  followed  by  all  who  had  any 
thing  to  aak,  or  any  thing  to  hope — ^a 
defimtion  which  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  what,  in  later  par- 
lance, are  called  the  fashionable  world. 
Whether  the  present  aiaoeiity  of  court 
life  is  purer  tiian  of  old  may  be  doufot- 
fal,  but  the  older  manners  were  cer- 
tainly the  more  barefMed.  When  the 
new  premier  waa  returning  to  his 
^oach  he  walked  through  a  lane  of 
*'•  bowera,*'  all  shouldering  each  other 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  new  idoL 

During  the  four  days  of  the  King^a 
remaiaing  in  town,  Leicester  House, 
which  used  to  be  a  desert,  was 
*^  thronged  from  morning  till  night,  like 
the  'Change  at  noon."  But  Walpole 
walked  tiiroiigh  those  rooms  ^^aaif  they 
had  been  empty."  The  same  people 
who  were  officioualy,  a  week  before, 
crowding  the  way  to  flatter  his  pro- 
sperity, were  now  getting  out  of  it 
to  aroid  sharing  his  disgrace.  Horace 
Walpole  says,  that  hia  mother  could 
not  make  her  way  to  pay  her  respects 
to  the  King  and  Queen  between  the 
scornful  backs  and  elbows  of  her  late 
devotees,  nor  comld  a[^Mx>ach  nearer 
to  the  Queen  than  the  third  or  fourth 
row,  mitil  the  Queen  cried  out, — 
^*  There,  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend." 
The  torrent  then  divided,  and  shrank 
to  either  aide.  In  ahoit,  Walpole, 
with  his  brother  Horace,  ambassadc^ 
to  fiance,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Lord  Townshend,  the  two  Seoctariei 
of  State,  were  all  conceived  to  be  as 
much  undone,  as  a  pashaoa  the  arrival 
of  the  janiaary  with  the  bowstring. 

The  evidences,  it  must  be  owned, 
seemed  remarkably  stixmg.  The  King 
had  openly,  and  more  than  once,  called 
Walpole  ^* rogue  and  rascal  ]"  he  had 
called  the  ambassador  ^^  ascoundrel  and 
a  fo(d;"  he  had  declared  bis  utter 
contempt  for  the  Duke,  and  his  deter- 
mination never  toforgive  him.  Town- 
fihend  fared  stUl  woise^     The  King 
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looked  on  him  to  be  no  more  an  honest 
man  than  an  able  minister,  and  attri* 
buted  all  the  confusion  in  foreign  af- 
fairs to  the  heat  of  his  temper  and 
his  scanty  genius,  to  the  strength,  of 
his  passions  and  the  weakneaa  of  his 
understanding.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  minister  of  foragn  affiun, 
with  those  qualities,  might  become  a 
very  miacfaievons  animal. 

On  Compton^s  receiving  the  speech 
drawn  np  by  Widpole,  he  carried  it,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  to  the  King. 
The  King  objected  to  a  paragnph. 
which  Su*  Spencer  Compton  was  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  amend;  and 
not  being  satisfied  of  his  own  powers 
of  persuasion,  be  actually  solicited 
Walpole  to  go  to  the  King,  and  per- 
suade him  to  leave  it  as  it  wasl  The 
Queen,  who  was  the  friend  of  Wal- 
pole,  instantly  took  advantage  of  thii 
singnlaracknowiedgmentofinftriority, 
and  adviaed  the  King  to  retain  the 
man  whom  his  intend^  snooessor  ao 
clearly  acknowledged  to  be  his  an- 
perior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  Hun 
that  Sir  Spencer  played  the  fool  egre- 
gionsly.  To{daoearivalinimme£ate 
communication  with  the  King  waa,  tt 
least,  an  unusual  way  of  supplantisg 
him;  while,  to  give  him  the  advis- 
tage  of  his  auSiorship,  by  sendinj^ 
blm  to  explain  it  to  the  King,  would 
have  been  ridiculous  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  are  no  mkadei 
in  politics ;  and  he  was  evidently  m 
far  convinced  of  his  own  Beoority,  tint 
tiie  idea  of  a  rival  waa  out  of  tbe 
question.    Compton  had  been  all  his 
life  a  political  personage.    He  h«l 
been  Paymaster;  hefaadbeenSpeiker 
in  three  Parliaments ;  he  was  oa/^ 
in  the  routine  of  office ;  and  he  hid 
evidently  received  the  King's  order  to 
make  a  ministry.    But  we  have  bad 
such  sufficient  proof  in  onr  own  tiiM 
that  princes  and  kings  are  diflereo^ 
persons  according  to  drcunutanoeis, 
that  we  can  perfectly  comprehend  ^     ^ 
eessation  of  the  royal  favouritiflai  oa 
one  aide,  and  of  the  royal  aversion 
on  the  other.    The  civil  list  was  still 
to  be  voted— the  subject  deai«st  to 
the  royal  heart.    Walpole  was  noted 
for  financial  management,  and  Comp- 
ton's  awkwardness  in  the  preoedinf 
transaction  might  well  have  startled 
the   monarch.     The  general  i«s°^' 
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was,  that  WaJpole  remained  miiuater, 
Compton  was  quietly  put  out  of  the 
way  with  a  peerage,  as  Lord  WiU 
mington,  and  an  enormous  civil  list 
was  earned,  with  bat  a  single  vote, 
that  of  Mr  William  Shippen,  against 
it.  The  civil  list  was  little  less  than 
£900,000  a-year^an  inmiense  revenue, 
when  we  consider  that  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time  probably  made  it 
equal  to  doable  the  sum  now.  The 
present  civil  list  would  be  practically 
not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  in  1777.  The  Queen's  join- 
ture was  equally  exorbitant ;  it  was 
£100,000  a-year,  besides  Somerset 
House  and  Richmond  Ix)dge,  a  sum 
amounting  to  double  what  any  Queen 
of  Eo^^bmd  had  befiKe. 

Widpole  was  now  paramount;  he 
had  purchased  his  supremacy  by  his 
<^kial  prodigality.  Lord  Hervey 
thinks  that  he  was  still  hust  by  two 
mortifications— the  displacement  of 
his  son-in-law,  Lord  Malpas,  and 
of  Bur  William  Yonge,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  aotorions  tool 
But,  contrasting  those  trifling  changes 
with  the  plenitude  of  Walpole's 
power,  and  veooUecting  the  extraordi- 
nary wiliaeas  of  his  nature,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  he  either  ooun- 
aelledorconntenanced  those  dismissals, 
te  escape  the  invidiousness  of  absolute 
power ;  for  both  Malpas  and  Yonge 
cfamg  totiie  oomt,  and,  after  a  decent 
interval,  were  replaced  in  office.  Wal- 
pole  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
anignlar  jnstanoes  of  peiBonal  dexte- 
rity in  the  amials  of  statesmanship. 
Without  eloquence  in  the  House,  or 
chaiaoter  out  of  it ;  without  mannen 
in  the  court,  or  virtue  any  where,  he 
continued  to  hold  supreme  ministeoiai 
power  fiur  neariy  a  qoarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, under  the  most  jealous  of  kings, 
with  the  weakest  of  cabinets,  against 
the  most  powerfid  Opposition,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  contemptuous 
people.  His  power  seems  even  to  have 
£rown  out  ef  those  sinister  elements. 
By  constantly  balancing  them  against 
«ach  other,  by  at  once  awaking  fears 
and  exciting  hopes,  he  deluded  all  the 
fools,aBdei^ted  alltfaeknavesof  pnb- 
liclife  in  his  cause.  The  permanency  of 
his  office,  however,  whoUy  rested  upon 
the  Queen ;  and  he  had  the  dexterity 
to  disoowr,  from  the  moment  of  the 
fioyal  aoceseion,  that,  insulted  as  she 


was  by  the  Eing^s  conduct,  she  was 
the  true  soorco  of  miolsteriid  power. 
He  accordingly  adhered  to  her,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  the  court,  appeared 
to  consult  her  on  &U  occasions,  stu- 
died her  opinions,  and  provided  for  her 
expenses.  The  want  of  money,  or  its 
possession,  seem  to  have  exerted  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  higher 
ranks  in  those  days ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Walpole  was  to  offer  the 
Queen  £60,000  a-year.  Sir  Spenoer 
Compton  had  been  impolitic  enough 
to  propose  but  £40,000,  on  the  ground 
that  this  sum  had  been  sufficient  for 
Charles  11. 's  queen.  The  sum  was  at 
last  settled  at  £50,000,  and  the  donor 
was  not  forgotten. 

But  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  Walpole's  character  was  essen- 
tially corrupt ;  that  he  regarded  eor« 
ruption  as  a  ^gitimate  source  of 
power;  that  he  bribed  every  man 
whom  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
bribe:  that  he  laughed  at  political 
integrity,  and  did  his  best  to  extin- 
guish the  littie  that  existed ;  that  no 
minister  ever  went  further  to  degrade 
the  character  of  public  life ;  and  that 
the  period  of  his  supremacy  is  a  general 
blot  upon  the  reign,  the  time,  imd  tho 
people! 

The  celebrated  Burke,  in  that  mag- 
nanimous partiality  which  disposed 
him  to  overlook  the  vices  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  effect  of  then:  measnreSi 
has  given  a  high-flown  panegyric  on 
the  administration  of  Walpole;  but 
the  whole  is  a  brilliant  paradox* 
He  looked  only  to  the  strength  of  the 
Brunswick  succession,  and,  taking  his 
stand  upon  that  height,  from  which 
he  surveyed  grand  results  alonOi 
neglected  or  disdained  to  examine  into 
the  r^ulsive  detail.  Seeing  before 
him  a  national  harvest  of  peace  and 
plenty,  he  never  eondeeoeoded  tf 
look  to  the  gross  and  offensive  mate- 
rial by  whkh  the  furrow  was  ferti- 
lised. Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  daily  acts  of  Walpole  would 
now  stamp  a  ministiy  with  shame- 
that  no  man  would  dare  now  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  which  form  the 
maximfl  of  the  minister ;  and  that  any 
one  of  the  acts  which,  though  they 
passed  with  many  a  sneer,  yet  passed 
with  practical  impunity,  in  the  days 
of  George  II.,  would  have  rained  the 
proudest  individual,  and  extingoished 
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the  m06t  powerful  cabinet,  of  the  l«8t 
fifty  yean. 

The  arguments  which  Lord  Hervey 
pats  into  the  lips  of  the  Qaeen  are 
scarcely  less  cormpt  in  another  style. 
She  tellB  the  King  not  merely  that  Wal- 
pole^s  long  experience  and  known  abi- 
lities wonld  make  him  the  best  minister, 
bat  that  his  simply  being  in  power 
would  make  him  the  most  sabmissive 
— ^that  his  having  made  a  yast  fortune 
already  would  make  him  less  solici- 
tous aoout  his  own  interest — ^that  new 
leeches  would  be  more  hungry,  and 
that,  Walpole*s  fortune  being  made, 
he  would  haye  nothing  in  yiew 
but  serying  the  King,  and  securing 
the  goyemment,  to  keep  what  he  had 
got  —  closing  ail  this  graye  adyice 
with  that  masJm  of  consummate 
craft,  that  in  royal  breasts  both  enmity 
and  friendship  alike  should  always 
giye  way  to  policy.  If  such  were  to 
be  regarded  as  the  habitual  rules  of 
the  highest  rank,  well  might  we  re- 
mons^ate  against  their  baseness. 
The  bigotiy  of  James,  or  the  morals 
of  Charles  n.,  would  be  preferable  to 
this  scandalous  selfishness.  But  those 
maxims  haye  neyer  found  tolerance 
among  the  people  of  England.  We  are 
to  recollect  that  they  came  from  a  des- 
potic soil,  that'they  were  the  wisdom 
of  courts  where  the  great  correctiye 
of  state-craft,  pablic  opinion,  was  on- 
known  ;  that  they  were  the  courage 
of  the  timid,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
intriguing ;  and  that  the  maxims,  the 
manners,  and  the  system,  haye  alike 
been  long  since  consigned  to  a  de- 
senred  and  contemptuous  obUyion. 

By  mnch  the  best  part  of  Lord 
Heryey's  authorship  consists  in  his 
characters  of  public  personages.  No 
rank  is  suffered  to  shield  any  man. 
He  exercises  a  sort  of  Egyptian  judg- 
ment eyen  upon  kinffs,  and  pronounces 
sentence  apon  their  faults  with  all 
the  indignation  of  posthumous  yirtue. 
The  King  of  France  at  that  period 
had  begun  to  exercise  a  poweriU 
influence  oyer  Europe.  France,  al- 
ways liable  to  great  changes,  had  been 
for  half  a  centuiy  almost  prostrated 
before  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  triumphs  of  Marlborough  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  century  had  swept 
her  armies  fix)m  the  field,  as  the  dose 
of  the  preceding  century  had  desolated 
the  indnstry  of  her  southern  proylnces 
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bypersecntion.  The  supremacy  of  tiie 
Begent  had  subsequently  diinolyed 
almost  the  whole  remaining  force  of 
public  character  in  a  flood  of  piofli* 
gacy,  and  the  reigning  King  was  per- 
hi^  the  most  profli^ite  man  in  the 
most  licentionsnation  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  him  in  these  yolomes  is 
equally  disdainful  and  trae.  ^*  I  can- 
not," says  Lord  Heryey,  "by  the  best 
accounts  I  haye. had,  andby  whatlhave 
myself  seen  of  this  insenable  piece  of 
royalty,  yenture  absolutely  to  say 
that  he  was  of  a  good  or  bad  dispo- 
sition, for,  more  properly  q>eaki]ig, 
he  was  of  no  disposition  at  alL  He  was 
neither  merdfhl  nor  cruel,  withoat 
affection  (x  enmity,  without  gralibide 
or  resentment,  and,  to  all  ^ipeanaoe, 
without  pleasure  or  pain.**  His  ac- 
tions are  described  as  resembling  more 
the  mechanical  moyemeats  of  an  auto- 
maton, than  the  effects  of  wiU  and 
reason.  The  state  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  a  complete  apathy,  neither  act- 
ing nor  acted  on.  If  he  had  any 
passion,  it  was  ayarice;  and  if  he 
took  pleasnre  in  any  amusement,  it 
was  in  gaming.  It  is  obseryed  that 
he  had  not  any  share  in  the  *^  epi- 
demical gaiety  that  runs  through 
the  French  nation."  He  a]^)eaTed  to 
take  as  little  pleasure  as  he  gaye,  to 
Uye  to  as  little  purpose  to  himself  as 
to  any  body  else,  and  to  haye  no  more 
Joy  in  being  King,  than  his  pec^le 
had  adyantage  in  being  his  sub- 
jects. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  fVance 
to  be  goyemed  at  this  period  hy 
Cardinal  Fleniy,  a  man  A  no  dis- 
tinction for  talents,  yet  possessing  a 
plain,  practical  nnderstanding,  hm- 
tual  prudence,  and  personal  honesty. 
But  his  most  important  qualification 
was  a  remarkable  absemse  of  the 
passion  for  disturbing  the  world, 
which  seems  to  haye  mMe  him  an  ex- 
ception to  all  Frenchmen  since  Uie  days 
of  Julius  Cffisar.  Fleuiy  loyed  peace, 
and  was  so  far  aniUnstrious  anomaly  hi 
French  nature.  Something  of  this  sin- 
gular contradiction  to  his  countiymea 
may  haye  arisen  from  his  being  eighty 
years  old,  firom  his  habits  as  an  ecde- 
siastic,  and  from  his  being  fhlly 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  France 
had  not  the  power  to  go  to  war.  Hie 
result  of  this  poli<7  was  not  merely 
tranquiUising  to  Europe,  but  fortonate 
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for  Firance.  Her  task  was  to  recover 
from  tbe  wasteM  wars  of  Louis  XIV., 
from  the  general  eormption  of  tiie 
B/sgncy^  from  the  financial  fbHies  of 
tbe  Minissippi  seheme,  and  from 
the  weak  and  rapacious  ministry  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  adminis- 
tntion  of  Cardinal  Fleniy  met  all  her 
evits,  and  met  them  with  patience, 
lad  thus  with  snooess.  France  has 
beea  always  the  great  disturber  of* 
Emopei  and  will  be  so  whenever  she 
has  the  power  to  disturb;  buttheold 
Cardinal,  conscious  of  her  helpless- 
ness, applied  himself  to  restrain  her 
ambition,  and  taught  her  that  the  in- 
dnlgenoeof vanity  wasnocompensation 
for  dflfisat,  and  that  war  was  foUy,  at 
least  m^  snocess  was  possible.  Un- 
der tlds  rational  course  of  government, 
the  public  mind  was  turned  to  intel- 
leetaal  advancement  and  national  In- 
dus^. Paris,  instead  of  being  the 
teatn  of  European  profligacy,  rapidly 
became  the  centre  of  European  science. 
A  sQocession  of  extraordinary  men 
threw  fight  upon  every  kingdom  of 
nature  aad  knowledge.  The  Conti- 
nent aetoally  basked  in  the  beams  of 
Franee;  her  language  became  uni- 
versal, her  literature  the  general 
model,  her  taste  the  leader  of  Euro- 
pean refinement,  her  manners  the 
standard  of  fashion  to  the  world ;  and, 
at  tiie  accession  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XYL,  Paris,  the  court,  and  the 
people,  possessed  an  acknowledged 
sopreinacy  over  the  opinions,  the 
hahits,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Eon^pe,  to  which  no  kingdom  of  the 
modom  world  has  ever  exhibited  a 
parallel. 

The  dosing  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  already  been  given  to 
the  world  by  a  historian  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  subject.  The  "  His- 
toid of  the  French  Revolution,"  by 
Alison,  will  never  be  superseded.  The 
extent  of  its  information,  the  clear- 
ness of  its  details,  the  freshness  and 
fidelity  of  its  descriptions,  and  the 
force  and  vividness  of  its  language, 
place  It  at  the  head  of  all  eontem- 
poraiy  annals.  But  we  should  wish 
also  to  see  a  History  of  the  whole 
preceding  portion  of  the  centuiy. 
The  French  Revolution  was  a  result : 
ire  should  desire  to  see  the  origin.  It 
was  a  bnrst  of  gigantic  violence,  and 
^gantlc  strength:  we  should  desire  to 


have  the  primal  m^  of  this  assault 
of  the  Titans ;  the  narrative  of  their 
growth,  their  passions,  and  their 
powers,  until  the  moment  when  they 
moved  against  the  battlements  of  all 
that  was  lofty,  magnificent,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  land.  There  is  nothing 
without  a  cause  on  earth, — accident  is 
a  name  which  has  no  place  in  the  Pro- 
vidential supremacy  of  things.  To  in- 
vestigate the  sources  of  even  the 
common  events  of  nature,  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  philosopher.  But  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  to  connect  its  mightier 
changes  with  the  mystery  in  which 
they  find  their  birth ;  to  ascertain  the 
laws  of  national  convulsion ;  to  fix 
the  theory  of  moral  storms  and  in- 
undations. Such  would  be  among  the 
highest  services,  as  they  might  admin- 
ister to  the  most  effective  security  of 
the  social  system. 

It  strikes  us,  that  our  chief  his- 
torians have  hitherto  limited  their 
view  too  much  to  EngUmd :  a 
broader  view  would  have  been  more 
productive.  The  combinations  of  this 
great  country  with  the  Continental 
kingdoms ;  the  contrasts  furnished  by 
them  all ;  the  variety  in  their  means 
of  working*  out  the^  same  object  of 
national  power;  their  comparative 
tardiness ;  even  their  failures,  would 
have  BUppUed  new  conceptions  of  his- 
tory, and  have  added  alike  to  the 
illustration  and  the  interest  of  that 
political  science  which  is  among  the 
noblest  bequests  of  a  great  nation  to 
posterity.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  politics,  rightly  examined,  will 
be  found  to  constitute  a  system,  as 
much  as  astronomy,  and  that  a  «o&- 
tary  kingdom  would  be  as  much  a 
contradiction  to  nature  as  a  solitary 
star. 

We  now  glance  over  the  pages  of 
these  volumes :  they  are  very  amu- 
sing. If  they  do  not  give  the  court 
costumes  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
give  the  mental  costumes.  The  witty 
and  the  wise,  the  great  and  the  little, 
pass  before  the  eye  irith  the  rapidity 
and  the  oddity  of  the  figures  in  a  show- 
box.  Kings,  queens,  and  courtiers 
are  exhibited  to  the  life ;  and,  harsh 
as  their  physiognomies  may  some- 
times seem,  the  exhibition  is  always 
amusing. 
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The  King  was  generally  regarded 
as  being  governed  bj  his  wife,  and 
the  opinion  was  not  the  less  general 
because  the  King  constantly  boneled 
<)f  his  own  independenoe.  One  day, 
allading  to  this  subject,  he  said, 
^  Cliailes  L  was  governed  by  his 
wife,  Charles  II.  l^  his  mistresses, 
James  by  his  i^ests,  William  by  his 
men-favoorites,  and  Anne  by  her 
women-favoariies."  He  then  tamed 
with  a  significant  and  satisfied  air, 
«ndasked, '' Wbodo  they  say  governs 
now? "  The  polkical  sqnibs  of  the 
tune  were,  however,  of  a  different 
opinion  from  the  King.  Forexample — 

^  You  may  stnxt,  dapper  George,  Imt  twill 

all  be  in  Tain, 
W«  know  tU  QoMiL  Garaline,  not  yoo,  that 

leigii— 
Yoaj;ovam  no  mon  than  Doa  Philip  of 

Spain. 
Then,  if  yon  would  hare  ua  £aU  down  and 

adore  jou, 
Look  up  your  &t  spooM,  aa  yonr  dad  did 

before  feeu'*^ 

The  ^^dapper "  was  an  aliosion  to 
the  King's  figure,  which  was  mndi 
nnder  sice.  The  locking  up  was  an 
allusion  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
wife  of  George  I.,  whom,  by  an  atro- 
cious act  of  cruelty,  he  had  shut  up 
in  one  of  his  castles  for  thirty-4;wo 
years.  It  argues  something  in  favour 
of  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  that 
In  oar  day  the  most  despotic  or 
poweiful  sovereign  of  Europe  would 
not  dare  to  commit  an  act,  which  was 
then  committed  with  perfect  impu- 
nity by  a  little  German  Elector. 
Another  of  those  squibs  began — 

**  Since  England  waa  England  there  never 

was  seen 
J9o   Btnitting  a   Kii^,   and   bo   prating  a 

Queen.** 

Tlie  first  of  those  brought  Lord 
Scarborough  into  a  formidable  scrape  ; 
for,  being  taxed  by  the  Eang  with 
liaviog  eeen  it,  evidently  in  private, 
the  King  demanded  to  know  who  had 
ehown  it  to  him.  Scarborough  declared 
that  be  was  on  his  honour,  not  to 
reveal  it.  On  this  the  King  became 
furious,  and  said  to  him,  ^^Had  I 
been  Lord  Scarborough  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  you  king,  the  man  should 
liave  shot  me,  or  I  him,  who  had 
dared  to  affront  me  in  the  person  of 
my  master,  by  showing  n>e  such  inso- 
lent nonsense !''  Uis  Lordship  xeplied. 


that  he  never  told  his  Mi^ea^  it  was 
a  man  itom  whaok  he  had  it  He 
consequently  1^  the  King,  (who  never 
spoke  to  him  for  three  m^iUks  afiier,) 
almost  as  much  initated  against  him 
as  the  author. 

Lord  Hervey*s  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Chesterfield  is  a  work  of 
elaborate  peevishness.  It  has  all  tiie 
marks  of  an  angiy  rival,  and  sU  the 
caricature  of  a  pen  dipped  in  per- 
sonal mortificationu  He  aik>wB  Ma 
wit,  but  with  an  utter  ""misBiaoage- 
mentinitsuse;"  talent  without  oom- 
mon-eense,  and  a  ridicolous  pnqieiiBity 
to  love-maJdng,  with  an  nngamly  face 
and  a  repulsive  figiae.  Thischancter 
isnew  to  thoee  who  have  beenss  lonK 
aocnstomed  to  regard  ChestfffieW 
even  on  tlie  more  nnfavomahte  sig 
of  his  character.  To  his  adonrea 
the  portrait  is  of  oowbb  intofenUs; 
but  we  must  leave  some  future  «»• 
grapher  to  settle  those  matten  inth 
the  ghost  of  hia  libeller.  , 

An  anecdote  is  given  Utastntwe  ot 
the  violeBce  of  Lord  Townshttds 
temper,  and  the  cutting  catoneasor 
Waipote^s.  Tawnshend  wm  a  «» 
of  considerable  powem,  but  aags- 
larly  kritaWe,  He  kad  been  fi«»  « 
early  period  emgaged  in  office,  aofl 
was  a  ooDBtant  ^iebaler  in  the  Hobbs. 
His  temper,  however,  made  «»» 
publicly  disiiked,  andhiseelfiflhaMBaj 
moch  aUeaaied  pnbUc  men,  thi^^ 
he  left  office  he  did  aot leave  areTN 
behind.  He  was  followed  m  V 
epigrams,  of  which  one  is  gives— 

«  Wrth  «ich  a  head,  and  toA  »lw«^ 
If  fettoae  &ili  to  takeihy  p«t> 
And  long  continues  thoB  unkind, 
She  murtbe  deaf  as  weUas  UiB^ 
And,  quite  reversing  evaiy  nue,       ^ 
Nor  see  the  knave,  nor  hesr  the  foet 

Loid  Townshend  bad  been/owg 
Secretary,  and  Walpolc  had  to  ^ 
fend  bis  blunders  in  the  CenuaoB^ 
This  made  the  latter  a*»«^«rtfl 
the  former  jealottt.  ^>f^¥JS 
of  discontent  was  added,  ^rZ 
witii  stiU  greater  effect  J**2to 
who  had  begun  as  asub«dios" 
Townshend,  had  risen  aj®^®  "T. 
He  had  begun  poor,  and  now 
ceeded  him  in  fortune;  an^«?^ 
last  ofienoe,  he  had  built  HojlJ^^ 
a  much    handsomer  ®**^o-Yn- 

Lord  Townshend'a  ^^^ZJ^ 
ham,  which  Jus  loidship  hidoBflefio»- 
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Aidered  as  the  bout  of  JKroifolk.  Thns 
both  were  in  a  oonditioB  for  perpetual 
equabble.  The  anecdote  to  which  we 
have  alluded  waa  thk: — One  even- 
ing, at  Windsor,  on  the  Qoeen^s  aak- 
iDg  Wahwle  and  Townalieiid  where 
they  had  dined  that  daj,  tiie  latter 
said  that  ho  had  dined  at  home  with 
Lord  and  Ladjr  l^evor;  on  which 
Walpole  said  to  lier  Majesty,  smiling, 
^^ My  lord,  Madam,  Ithinh,is  grown 
€o^[mt  from  a  long  widowhood,  and 
lias  some  design  upon  my  Lady  Tre- 
vor;  for  his  assidBify  of  late,  in  that 
family,  is  grown  so  »ach  b^ond 
common  civility,  that  without  this 
solution  I  know  not  how  to  acooont 
for  it"  The  bnriesqBe  of  this  not 
very  deoorons  ohserratioa  was  obvi- 
OBs,  lor  Lady  lYevor  was  needy 
seventy  yeare  old,  and,  beeides  being 
a  woman  of  character,  was  of  the 
^'most  forbidding  conntsnance  that 
natural  nglineas,  age,  and  amaU-pox, 
ever  oomponnded." 

Bat  Townshend,  aifectmg  to  take 
the  remadL  literally,  relied  with 
great  warmth—^*  No,  sir,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  §ne  gentlemen  who  find 
no  time  of  1j£b,  nor  any  station  in 
the  worid,  pfeaervatives  agamst  follies 
and  immoraUties  that  are  hardly  ex- 


ensable  when  youth  and  idkmeBemake 
ns  most  liable,"  ^kc^  ^.  In  short, 
his  lordship  made  a  speedi  in  whidi 
his  voioe  tremUed,  and  every  limb 
shook  with  passion.  B«tWa^)ole, 
alwajrs  master  of  his  temper,  nnide 
him  no  other  answer  than  asking  him 
with  a  smile,  and  in  a  very  mild  tone 
<if  voice,  ^  What,  my  hud,  aU  this 
for  Lady  Trevor  I" 

The  Queen  grew  onea^y,  and,  to 
avoid  Xownshend's  repljang,  only 
laughed,  and  tamed  toe  oonversa- 
tion. 

An  aaecdgte  is  told  of  the  Duchess 
of  Qneensberry's  being  forbid  the 
coitrt;  which  belongs  to  the  literary 
histo^  of  te  cleverest  qtera  in  oor 
own  or  any  other  language— 'Giay's 
fiamons  production.  Walpi^  justly 
regarding  himself  as  caricatured  in 
the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  obtained  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  authority  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  suppress  the  repre- 
senUtion  of  his  next  opera,  ^*  PoUy.*' 
Oay  resolved  to  public  it  by  sub- 
scription, and  his  patroness,  the 
Duchess  of  Queensber^,  put  hemelf 


at  the  head  of  the  undertakmg,  and 
solicited  every  person  she  met,  to  snb-> 
scribOL  As  the  Duchess  was  hand- 
some, a  wit,  and  of  the  first  fashioB, 
she  obtained  guineas  inaU  directions, 
even  from  tlKwe  who  dreaded  to  en« 
oourage  this  act  of  defiance.  The 
Duchesses  aeal,  however,  inoreased 
with  her  success ;  and  she  even  came 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  under  the 
very  eve  of  majesty  solicited  subeorip- 
tions  for  a  {day  which  the  monarch 
had  forbidden  to  be  acted.  When  the 
King  came  into  the  drawing-room,  see- 
ing the  Duchess  very  busy  in  a  corner 
with  three  or  four  persons,  he  asked 
herwhatshewasdoing.  She  answered, 
*'  What  must  be  agreeable,  she  was 
sure,  to  any  body  so  humane  as  his 
MiUesty,  for  it  was  an  act  of  duuity ; 
and  a  charity  to  which  she  did  not 
despair  of  bringing  his  Mijesty  to 
contribute."  This  proceeding  was  ao 
much  resented,  that  Mr  Stanhope, 
vice-chamberlain  to  the  King,  was 
sent  in  form  to  the  Duchess  to  forind 
her  coming  to  court.  Tlie  message 
was  verbal ;  but  she  desfaed  to  send  a 
written  answer— wrote  it  on  tiie  spot 
—and  thns  furnished  a  document, 
whose  style  certainly  axhihtted  more 
sincerity  than  courtierBhip. 

'' That  the  Dnchess  of  Qoeensbeny 
is  surprised  and  well  pleased  thi^ 
the  King  has  given  her  so  agreeable  a 
command  9a  to  stay  fi:t)m  oonrt, 
where  she  never  came  for  diversion, 
but  to  bestow  a  great  civility  on  the 
King  and  Queen.  She  hopes  that,  by 
sttoh  an  unprecedented  order  as  this, 
the  King  will  see  as  fow  as  he 
wishes  at  his  court,  particularly  such 
as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth.  I 
dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ought  not, 
nor  could  have  imagined  that  it 
woukL  not  have  been  the  very  highest 
compliment  I  oould  possiUy  pay  the 
King,  to  endeavour  to  support  truth 
and  innocence  in  his  honsJo^— particn- 
larly  when  the  King  and  Quon  both 
told  me  that  they  had  not  read  Mr 
Gay*s  play.  I  have  oertahdy  done 
right,  then,  to  stand  by  my  own  words 
rather  than  his  Grace  of  Grafton's, 
who  hath  neither  made  use  of  truth, 
jndgment,  nor  honour,  through  this 
whole  afiOair,  either  for  himself  or  his 
friends. 

**  C.  QUKSKSBERKT." 

When  her  Grace  had  finished  this 
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paper,  drawn  up,  as  liOrd  Hervey  ob- 
serves, '^with  more  spirit  than  ac- 
curacy," Stanhope  requested  of  her  to 
think  again,  andgive him  amore courtly 
message  to  deliver.  The  Duchess  took 
her  pen  and  wrote  another,  but  it  was 
so  much  more  disrespectful,  that  he 
asked  for  the  former  one  and  delivered 
it. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  prodigious 
(]^uantity  of  court  gossip  on  this  occa« 
sion  :  and,  doubtless,  though  some 
pretended  to  be  shocked,  many  were 
pleased  at  the  sting  of  royalty,  and 
many  more  were  amused  at  the  dash- 
ing oddity  of  the  Duchess.  But  public 
opinion,  on  the  whole,  blamed  the 
court.  It  certainly  was  infinitely 
childish  in  the  King,  to  have  inquired 
into  what  the  Duchess  was  doing 
among  her  acquaintances  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  it  was  equally  beneath  the 
natural  notions  of  royal  dignity  that 
the  King  should  put  himself  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  a  subject,  and  in  so 
trifling  a  matter  as  the  subscription  to 
an  unpublished  play;  and  it  was 
equally  impolitic,  for  the  world  was 
sure  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
woman,  especially  when  that  woman 
was  handsome,  eccentric,  and  rich. 
It  produced  some  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, to  the  lady's  husband,  as  he,  in 
consequence,  gave  up  the  office  of 
Admiral  of  Scotland. 

The  histoxy  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera" 
is  still  one  of  those  mysticisms  which 

nlex  the  chroniclers  of  the  stage, 
as  been  attributed  to  the  joint 
conception  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay. 
The  original  idea  probably  belonged 
to  Swift,  who,  in  that  fondness  for 
contrasts,  and  contempt  of  romance, 
which  belonged  to  him  in  every  thing, 
had  observed,  "  What  a  pretty  thing 
a  Newgate  pastoral  would  make!" 
Pope  may  have  given  hints  for  the 
epigrammatic  pungency  of  the  dia- 
logue; while  the  general  workmanship 
may  have  been  left  to  Gay.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the  sharp 
and  worldly  hand  of  Swift  in  some  of 
the^  scenes  and  songs.  Pope  may  have 
polished  the  dialogue,  or  nerved  some 
of  the  songs,  otherwise  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  total  failure 
of  all  those  characters  of  sternness, 
sharpness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
in  Gay's  subsequent  and  unassisted 
drama,  "Polly."  For,  as  the  note  on  the 
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subject  observes,  nothing  can  be  more 
dull  and  less  sarcastic,  or,  m  &ct,le88 
applicable  to  either  public  characteis 
or  public  events  than  the  latter  opera, 
against  which  a  prime  minister  levelled 
the  hostilities  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  engaged  the  indignation  of  the 
King. 

Gay  had  been  a  dependant  on  Mrs 
Howard,  —  a  matter  which,  ia  the 
scandalous  laxity  of  the  time,  was  bj 
no  means  disgraceful.  He  had  been 
soUdtorforsomeplace  undertfae  court, 
and  had  been  disappointed.  Bnt  the 
"Beggar's  Opera"  had  been  written 
before  his  disappointment.  Of  course, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  then 
thought  of  bnilesquing  the  minister. 
His  diu^pointment,  however,  msj 
have  given  him  new  intentions,  and 
a  few  touches  from  Swift's  powerfiil 
hand  might  have  transformed  Mac- 
heath,  Peachnm,  and  Lockit  into  the 
fac-similcs  of  the  premier  and  m 
cabinet.  Itis  remarkable  that  Gay  had 
never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind 
before,  nor  after.  His  solitary  mwe 
was  the  very  em  blem  of  feebleness,  his 
ambition  never  soared  beyondasalaiy, 
and  his  best  authorship  was  fables. 

As  ours  is  the  day  when  riotiDgJS 
popular,  and  rebels  in  every  mm 
are  modellers  of  government,  it  niay 
be  amusing  to  remember  how  those 
matters  were  managed  in  the  last 
century.    The  history  of  the  fafflons 
Excise  scheme,  which  in  its  day  con- 
vulsed England,  and  finally  shook  the 
most  powerftd  of  all  ministers  oat  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  cabinets,  « 
amongst  the  curious  anecdo^  oi  a 
time  fuU  of  eccentricity.    Walpwo 
was  no  more  superior  to  the  effects 
of   prosperity   than  honester  men. 
Long  success  had  confirmed  W"*.^  * 
belief  of  its  perpetual  power ;  and  uw 
idea  that,  with  a  court  wholly  «  na 
disposal,  with  a  Queen  for  his  ag^^ 
a  King  almost  for  his  subjcc^  ^ 
peerage   waiting   his  nod,  and  wj 
commons  in  his  pay,  he  could  be  «» 
down  and  shattered  like  ft  P^ 
image,  seems  never  to  have  entore 
into  his  dreams.    But  in  this  piem- 
tude  of  power,  whether  to  exercise  mj 

supremacy,  or  for  the  ^^^ff^lim 
something  to  do,  it  occurred  to  am 

to  relieve  the  country  gen'*®"'^^";. 
reducing  the  land-tax  to  »/^J 
in  the  pound,  turning  the  amy  " 
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tobacco  and  wine,  then  payable  on  im- 
porta^on,  into  inland  daties^thatis, 
chaogingcastomfl  on  those  two  commo* 
dities  into  excise.  By  which  scheme, 
and  the  continnatlon  of  the  salt-daty, 
be  proposed  to  improve  the  revenne 
half  ft  million  a- year,  so  as  to  supply 
the  abatement  of  the  shilling  in  the 
poond.  The  plan  seemed  feasible,  and 
it  aiso  appealed  likely  to  attract  po- 
polarity  among  the  conntrr  gentlemen, 
who  had  frequentlr  complamed  of  the 
pnssare  of  the  land*tax— two  shillings 
hi  the  pound. 

Hie  result,  however,  showed  that 
a  man  may  govern  a  comrt  who 
is  imeqnal  to  govern  a  people.  The 
veiy  mention  of  excise  raised  a  nni- 
venal  storm, — all  kinds  of  exaggera* 
tioosilew  through  the  land.  The  sub- 
ject, at  no  time  popular,  was  converted 
into  a  source  of  frantic  indignation. 
Hie  orators  alleged,  that  if  excise  was 
<Mice  to  be  made  a  substitute  for  the 
hmd-tax,  it  might  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  every  tax ;  that  if  it  was  lai^ 
on  wine  and  tobacco,  it  would  soon  be 
laid  on  com  and  clothmg ;  that  every 
man*8  house  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
excise-officers,  whose  numbers  would 
amount  to  a  standing  army,  and  of  the 
moat  obnoxious  kind,  an  army  of  tax- 
gatherers;  that  liberty  must  perish; 
Magna  Charta  be  not  worth  its  oim 
pax^ment;  parliament  be  voted  use- 
less ;  and  the  monarch,  who  could  ex- 
tract every  shllUng  from  the  pockets 
of  his  subjects  under  the  pretext  of  an 
excise,  mi^ht  soon  ride  roughshod  over 
the  liberties  of  England.  Petition 
on  petition,  of  course,  showered  into 
pamament ;  the  boroughs  angrily 
advised  their  representatives  to  vote 
against  the  measure ;  and  the  towns 
and  dtiea  haughtily  commanded  their 
pariiamentary  delegates  to  resist  all 
extension  of  the  excise,  however 
qualified,  corrected,  or  modelled  by 
the  minister. 

Walpole  was  thunderstruck ;  but  he 
stUl  relied  upon  his  fortune.  His 
friends  crowded  round  him  with  en- 
treaties that  he  would  abandon  the 
meaaore.  But  his  argument  was  the 
argument  of  infatuation—- the  old  ab- 
surdity of  exposing  himself  to  imme- 
diate min,  through  fear  of  behig  ruined 
at  some  future  time,  which  might 
never  arrive.  In  fact,  his  flexibility, 
which  often  aavea  a  minister,  ^as  sud« 


denly  exchanged  for  the  stubbornness 
which  is  the  ministerial  road  to  ruin. 
At  last  the  memorable  day  came, 
March  14, 1743,  when  the  bill  was  to 
be  presented  to  parliament.  It  was 
reported  that  thousands  of  the  people 
would  block  up  the  House,  and  there 
was  a  general  order  for  constables, 
peace-officers,  and  the  Guards  to  be  in 
readiness.  The  mob,  however,  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  unruly  as 
was  expected.  The  debate  was  long, 
and  the  question  was  carried  for  the 
excise  scheme  by  a  majority  of  61 — ^the 
numbers  being  204  and  265.  The 
Eling  was  so  anxious  on  the  subject, 
that  he  made  Lord  Hervey  write  to 
him  firom  the  House  at  five  o'clock ; 
and,  when  the  debate  broke  up  at  one 
in  the  morning,  and  Lord  Hervey 
came  to  St  James's  to  mention  the 
result,  the  King  carried  him  into  the 
Queen's  bedchamber,  and  kept  him 
there  till  three  in  the  morning,  (without 
having  dined ;)  asking  him  ten  thou- 
sand questions,  not  merely  about  the 
speeches,  but  the  very  looks  of  the 
speakers. 

The  memoirs  of  persons  in  high  life 
have  a  certain  use  for  those  who  will 
draw  the  true  moral  firom  them ;  which 
is,  that  the  highest  rank  is  by  no  means 
the  happiest.  The  exterior  glitters  to 
the  eye,  and  doubtless  there  are  few 
pedestrians  who  would  not  rejoice  to 
drive  in  a  gilt  coach,  with  a  squadron 
of  hussars  prancing  round  them.  But 
the  Memoirs  of  Georee  n.  and  his 
Queen,  altogether  independently  of 
private  character,  give  formidable  evi- 
dence of  the  cares  which  haunt  even 
thrones.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  was  no 
more  palmy  state  of  public  affairs  than 
that  which  saw  George  and  Caroline 
on  tiie  throne.  The  country  was  in  pro- 
found peace,  commerce  was  flourish- 
ing, there  was  no  impediment  to  the 
wheels  of  society — ^ndther  famine  nor 
pestilence,  nor  rebellion ;  and  yet 
distress,  vexation,  aud  perplexity 
seem  to  be  as  frequent  inmates  of  the 
palace  as  they  could  have  been  of  the 
workhouse.  £ven  the  great  minister 
himself,  though  the  hei^  andfiront  of 
the  whole  immediate  disturbance,  and 
likely  to  suffer  more  severely  than  all 
the  rest,  bore  the  crisis  with  more  equa- 
nimity than  either  of  their  majesties. 

"This  evening,"  says  Lord  flervey, 
«« Sur  Robert  Walpole  saw  the  Khig. 
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in  the  Qneeii^s  apartment,  and  tiie 
final  resolntion  was  then  taken  to 
drop  the  bill;  but  as  tiiere  was  a  pe- 
tition to  cove  frooa  the  city  of  Lon- 
don afi^uoBt  it  the  next  day,  it  waa 
reaolred  that  the  bill  sbonld  not  be 
drqpped  till  tiiat  petition  was  rejeefted, 
lest  it  shoold  be  thoaght  to  be  done 
by  l^e  weight  and  power  of  the  dty." 
Walpole,  on  comug  from  tins  con* 
fereiuse,  called  on  Lord  Henrey  to  let 
him  know  what  had  passed.  Sir 
Bobert  was  extremely  diseoneerted. 
Lord  Herr^  told  him  that  he  had 
been  twice  rant  afternoon  sent  lor  by 
the  King;  bat,  net  knowing  in  what 
strain  to  talk  to  him,  as  he  was  ig- 
norant whether  Sir  Robert  intended 
to  go  forward  or  retreat,  and  expect- 
ing that  he  shoold  be  asked  millions 
of  qaestions  rating  to  what  he  saw, 
and  what  he  heard,  and  what  he 
thought ;  to  aroid  the  diffienlties  which 
this  catechism  wonld  lay  him  vnder, 
he  kept  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Robert  had 
gone  to  the  Queen,  and  told  h«r,  that 
the  clamonr  had  grown  so  great,  that 
there  were  tmt  two  ways  of  trying  to 
appease  it,  one  by  dropping  the  pro- 
ject, and  the  other  by  dropping  the 
projector.  The  Qneen  chid  him  ex- 
tremely ^'  for  thinking  it  possible  she 
conld  act  so  cowardly  a  part.''  When 
Lord  Herrey  went  np  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  saw  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  weeping  yery  plentinilly,  and 
fonnd  her  so  little  able  to  disgnise 
what  she  felt,  that  she  was  forced  to 
pretend  headach  and  yaponrs,  and 
break  np  her  qnadrille  party  sooner 
than  the  nsoal  honr.  When  the 
drawing-room  was  over,  the  King 
called  Lord  Henrey  into  the  Queen's 
bedchamber,  and  began  with  great 
eagerness  to  ask  him  where  he  had 
been  all  day,  whom  he  had  seen,  what 
he  had  heard,  and  how  botii  Mends 
and  foes  looked  ?  To  some  of  the 
replies,  refening  to  the  Opposition, 
the  King  said  with  great  warmth, 
^^It  is  a  lie;  those  rascals  in  the 
Opposition  are  the  greatest  liars  that 
ever  spoke."  The  city  petition  was 
presented  the  next  morning,  and 
attended  by  a  train  of  coaches  reach- 
ing from  Temple  Bar  to  Westminster. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  tJiat 
they  might  be  heard  by  connsel 
against  the  bill,    ^fter  a  debate  tin 


midnigfat  the  petition  was  njected, 
bat  only  \fj  a  m^arity  of  serenteeo 
—214  to  197.  Walpele  was  ney«r 
more  deqdy  smitten  than  by  tliia 
defeatt  for  so  small  a  msfarity  was 
a  Tirtaal  defeat.  He  stood  for  some 
time  after  the  House  was  np,  leaning 
against  tke  table,  witii  his  hat  patted 
o^er  Ma  eyesy  and  soom  fow  friends, 
with  mdsEBchoIy  ooantenaaees,  romd 
him.  As  soon  as  the  whole  waa  over, 
Pelham  went  to  the  King,  and  Herrey 
to  the  Qaeen,  to  aeqaaint  tlMn  with 
what  had  passed.  When  Herv^,  at 
Us  first  coning  into  the  room,  uiook 
his  head  and  told  her  the  nnnbers, 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and 
for  some  time  Ae  coald  not  ntter  a 
word.  At  last  she  said,  '^It  is  over — 
we  nnist  gi?e  way ;  bat  pray  tell  me 
a  littie  how  it  passed.** 

On  tiienext  day,  Walpole  proposed 
the  postponement  of  the  toteooo  bill 
fortwo  months.  On  coming  out  of  the 
Honse,  the  mob,  who  had  increased 
in  nnmbers,  eontinned  to  insnit  the 
BKmbers.  Walpole,  thoagh  warned 
of  the  reception  which  he  was  likely  to 
get,  determined  to  fiieethe  mob,  as  he 
boldly  said,  ^  thero  was  no  end  of  fly- 
ing mxa  theirmenaees,  and  thatmeet- 
mg  dangers  of  this  kind  was  tiie  only 
way  to  pat  an  end  to  them.**  With 
some  friends,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
protected  by  the  eonstables,  who  miade 
a  passage  for  tiie  members  to  go 
ont,  he  at  last  worked  h»  way  throogh 
the  mob ;  though  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  jostling,  and  the  constables 
were  obliged  to  make  large  nse  of 
their  staves.  Three  of  Imi  friends 
(among  whom  was  Lord  Hcrvey) 
were  hart.  The  dty  had  been  filled 
with  iUnminations  and  bonfires  the 
night  before,  when  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, with  a  fat  woman,  (meant  for 
the  Qneen,)  was  bomt  in  efBgy.  It 
is  singular  that  this  trinmph  was  car- 
ried as  far  as  Oxford,  where  for  tiiree 
nights  together,  round,  the  bonfires  in 
the  streets,  the  healths  of  Ormond, 
Bolingl»x)ke,  and  James  III.  weie 
pnblidy  drunk  1 

Lord  Hervey's  sketches  of  diarac- 
ter  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
his  writing,  and  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  his  book.  They  are  always 
acnte  and  forciUe,  natnral  though 
epigrammitic,  and  remorseless  though 
pohshed.    As  the  lives  of  ChanceUors 
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bsvB  been,   ctf  ]«tev  so  fieqiieDtly 
Inroaglit  before  the  jpsblic,  we  give 
bis  sketch  of  Lord  Chaneellor  SSag. 
Speaking  of  King  as  having   risen 
fern    obscority    to    the  woolsack, 
withont   an  obstnzction  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  with  the  general  approba- 
tion of  all  jndges  of  legal  merit,  he 
obserres  that,  from  the  moment  of  his 
presiding  in  Chanoexj,  his  repatation 
began  to  sink.    Bnt  this  is  explained, 
not  by  any  newly  discovered  defi- 
den^T^  of  tiiJent,  but  by  deficiency  <tf 
decision.     **  Expedition,**  says  Lord 
Hervey,     ^^  was    never    reckaaed 
among  the  merits  of  the  Coort  of 
Chancery;  bnt  wUle  Lord  King  pre- 
sided there,  its  delays  became  insup- 
portable.   He  had  sndi  a  diffidence  of 
Idmsrif,  that  he  dared  not  do  right  for 
&ar  of  doing  wrong.  Decrees  were  al- 
ways extorted  from  him;  and,  had  he 
beoi  left  alone,  he  woold  never  have 
phren  any  snitor  his  dne,  for  fear  of  giv- 
mg  him  what  was  not  so;  neverre- 
flecting  that  the  suspension  of  justice 
wasalmost^as  bad  as  the  total  privation 
of  it.    His  understanding  was  of  that 
balancing  irregular  kmd,  which  gives 
people  jost  liffht  enough  to  see  ^Hffi- 
enhies  and  form   doubts,   yet  not 
enough  to  surmount  the  one,  or  re- 
move the  other.    This  sort  of  under- 
standing, which  was  (tf  use  to  him  as 
a  pleader,  was  a  trouble  to  him  as  a 
judge,  and  made  him  make  a  great 
figure  at  the  bar,  but  an  indifferent 
one  upon  the  bench.  The  Queen  once 
said  of  him,  very  truly,  as  well  as 
agreeably,   tiiat   '  he   was  just  in 
the  law,  what  he  had  formerly  been 
in  the  gospel — making  creeds  of  the 
one,  without  any  steady  belief,  and 
judgments  in  the  other,  widiont  any 
settled  opinion.    But  the  misfortune,' 
siUd  she,   *  for  the  public  is,    that 
though  they  can  reject  his  silly  creeds, 
they  are   forced  to  submit  to   his 
silly  jud^ents.' "    (Lord  King  had 
dabbled  m  divinity,  and  published  a 
history  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.)  Com- 
plaints soon  arose,  that  aU  the  equitf 
of  the  nation  was  at  a  stand.    He 
afterwards  nearly  lost  his  senses  by 
repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
at  last  induced  to  retire  on  a  pension 
of  £8000.    He  died  in  the  next  year, 
**  little  regretted  \y  any  body,  but 
least  of  an  by  his  Majesty,  who  saved 
£3000  a-year  by  it." 


The  condition  of  the  ooort  seems  to 
have  been  perpetual  conflict  The 
King's  personal  conduct  was  inex- 
cnsidile ;  the  Queen's  great  object  was 
the  possession  of  power;  and  the 
Prince  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
both,  as  both  were  objects  of  vexa- 
tion to  the  Prince.  His  case  in  short 
was  this :  "  He  had  a  father  that  ab- 
horred him,  a  mother  that  demised 
him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a  bro- 
ther set  up  against  him,  and  a  set  of 
servants  that  neglected  him,  and  were 
neither  of  use  to  Mm,  nor  capable  of  be- 
ii^^  of  use,  nor  desirous  of  being  of  use.'' 

The  Opposition  were  in  pretty  much 
the  same  condition :  they,  too,  were  in  a 
state  of  civil  war.  Lord  Carteret  and 
Bolingbroke  had  no  correspondence  at 
all ;  r  ulten^  and  Bolingbroke  hated 
each  other;  Carteret  and  Pulteney 
were  jealous  of  each  other;  Sir 
William  Wyndham  and  Pulten^  the 
same;  while  Chesterfield  had  a  little 
correspondence  with  them  aU,  but  was 
confided  in  by  none. 

The  Princess's  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  long  engrossed 
the  consideration  of  the  court.  The 
Princess  was  not  iU-looknig,  but  her 
figure  was  short,  and  inclined  to  be 
fat.  She  seems  to  have  resembled 
both  the  King  and  the  Qneen  in  their 
better,  and  in  their  worst,  qualities. 
She  was  quick,  intelligent,  and  pas- 
sionate ;  yet  could  be  cool,  callous, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
power.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was 

Eoor,  having  bnt  £12,000  a-year,  and 
e  was  deformed,  having  a  hump- 
back, and  altogether  exhibiting  the 
least  attractive  object  possible  m  the 
eyes  of  a  princess  as  haughty  as  any 
in  Christendom.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised  at  seven  in  the  evening: 
the  chapel  was  splendidly  fitted  up ; 
but  the  Qneen  and  the  Princesses  ex- 
hibited so  much  nndisgnised  concern, 
that  the  procession  to  the  chapel,  and 
the  aspect  of  matters  there,  looked 
more  like  a  sacrifice  than  a  marriage. 
We  cannot  go  any  farther  into  details 
which,  however  suitable  to  foreign 
manners,  can  only  disgust  the  fortu- 
nate delicacy  of  the  English  mind. 
But  Lord  Hervey's  manner  of  consol- 
ing the  philosophic  Qneen  in  her  dis- 
dain and  disgust,  is  capital,  as  a  speci- 
men at  once  of  the  man  of  the  world 
and  of  ^e  conrti^. . 
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His  answer  waa,  ^'  Madam,  in  half 
a  year  all  persons  are  alike ;  and  the 
figure  one  is  married  to,  like  the  pro- 
spect of  the  place  one  lives  at,  grows 
60  familiar  to  one's  eyes,  that  we  look 
at  it  mechanicallj,  without  regarding 
either  the  beauties  or  deformities  that 
strike  astranger/*  The  Queen's  answer 
was  dever:  "One  may,  and  I  believe 
one  does,  grow  blind  at.  hist ;  but  jou 
must  aUow,  my  dear  Lord  Hervey, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  long 
as  one  sees,  in  the  manner  of  one's 
growing  blind."  The  sisters  spoke 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  mother, 
with  horror  at  his  figure,  and  commi- 
seration for  his  wife*  The  Princess 
Emily  said, "  nothing  on  earth  should 
have  induced  her  to  marry  the  mon- 
ster." The  Princess  Caroline,  in  her 
soft  sensible  way,  spoke  truth  and  said, 
"  She  must  own  it  was  very  bad,  but 
that,  in  her  sister's  situation,  all  things 
considered,  she  believed  she  should 
have  come  to  the  same  resoktion." 

From  time  to  time,  some  traits  of  men 
and  history  oddly  remind  us  of  foreign 
courts  in  o\ir  own  day.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany,  a  personage  in  whom 
ambition  and  imbecility  seem  to  have 
contended  for  the  mastery,  had  com- 
menced a  war,  which  transferred  hos- 
tilities into  Italy.  France,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain  attacked  him  there,  and 
pushed  his  army  to  the  walls  of  Man- 
tua. The  position  of  Badetsky,  while 
he  continued  constrained  by  a  court 
which  gave  him  little  more  than  orders 
and  counter- orders,  was  evidently 
the  faC'timile  of  Austrian  affairs  in 
1733.  ''  Those  affairs,"  says  Lord 
Hervey,  "  were  so  tceU  managed^  that 
with  thirteen  thousand  men  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  provisions  for  double  tho 
number,  and  ammunition  in  propor- 
tion, those  essentials  of  war  were  so 
dispersed  and  scattered,  that,  where- 
ever  there  were  provisioni^  there  was 
no  ammimition,  and  where  there  was 
ammunition  there  were  no  provisions, 
and  where  there  were  men  there  was 
neither  ammunition  nor  provisions." 

The  German  war  engaged  a  good 
deal  of  the  public  attention  at  this 
time;  but  much  less  in  the  nation 
than  at  the  court.  Prince  Eugene, 
on  the  Rhine,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Philipsburg,  while  Marshal  Berwick, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
carried  on  the  siege.    The  high  repu- 
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tation  of  Prince  Eugene  had  excited 
the  King's  hope  that  Philipsburg 
would  be  relieved.  It  was,  however, 
taken.  This  gave  rise  to  a  smart 
saying  of  the  Princess  Boyal.  She  ob- 
servea  to  Lord  Hervey,  after  the  draw- 
ing-room, shrugging  up  her  shoulders, 
"  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  unac- 
countable as  the  temper  of  papa  I  He 
has  been  snapping  and  snubbing  every 
mortal  for  this  week,  because  he 
began  to  think  that  Philipsbug 
would  be  taken ;  and  this  very  day, 
that  he  hears  it  is  actually  taken,  he 
is  in  as  good  humour  as  ever  I  saw 
him  in  my  life.  But  all  this  seems 
so  odd,  that  I  am  more  aagcy  at 
his  good  humour  than  I  wis  at  hia 
bad."  Lord  Hervey  said,  with  that 
sort  of  wit  which  was  Dudiionable  at 
the  time,  ^^  that  this  was  like  David, 
who,  when  his  child  lived  wore  sack- 
cloth, but  when  it  was  dead,shavedand 
drank  wine." — "  It  may  be  like 
David,"  said  the  Princess,  ''bnt  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  like  Solomon." 

The  King  had  a  foolish  habit  of 
talking  of  war,  of  imagining    bis 
genius   made    for  renown,   and   of 
pronouncing  himself  infinitely  nnlucky 
m  not  being  permitted  by  his  minister 
to  gain  laurels  in  Germany.    Walpole 
exhibited  hi^  power  in  nothing  mora 
effectually  than  in   preventinjg  the 
operation  of  this  thirst  for  '^  glory."— 
^^  He  could  not  bear,"  said  the  mon- 
arch, *^  that  while  he  was  engaged  only 
in  treaties,  letters,  and  desiMutches,  his 
booby  brother,  the  brutal  King  of  Prus- 
sia, should  pass  his  time  in  camps  and 
in  the  midst  of  arms,'*  neither  desirous 
of  the  glory,  nor  fit  for  theemployment. 

Walpole,  who  saw  the  danger  of 
involving  JSngland  in  this  war,  and 
probably  the  absurdity  of  going  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  any  formers, 
reminded  the  King  of  the  existence  of 
the  Pretender,  and  of  the  probability 
*'  that  his  crown  would  yet  have  to  lie 
fought  for  on  British  ground."  As  to 
the  Queen,  Lord  Hervey  said,  **  the 
shadow  of  the  Pretender  would  best 
the  whole  German  body." 

His  lordship's  knowledge  of  the 
world  appears  to  have  extingoiahed 
all  his  ideas  of  its  generosity :  for  he 
finds  a  personal  motive  In  ereiy 
thing.  Thus,  he  assigns  three  reasoas 
for  walpole's  padfic  advice.  Oae 
was,  to  avoid  new  clamour  against  his 
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administration ;  the  next  was,  to  avoid 
the  unpopularity  of  new  taxes ;  and 
the  third  was,  that  militaiy  business 
might  not  throw  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  military  men. 

The  Memoir  then  proceeds  ^*  to  toss 
andgore^'  all  the  prominent  pablic  men 
in  succession.  It  tells  us  ^^  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  always 
tallied  as  his  master  taUied,'*  echoed  all 
the  King's  ^^bigwords,"  and  expatiated 
for  ever  on  regaining  Italy  for  the 
Emperor,  chastising  Spain,  and  hum- 
bllng  the  pride  of  France.  Next  comes 
tiie  Duke  of  Grafton ;  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  loving  to  make  his  court  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he 
talked  in  the  same  strain,  and  for  the 
same  reason ;  but  "  could  never  make 
any  great  compliment  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  embracing  their  opinions,  as 
he  never  understock  things  enough  to 
have  one  of  his  own."  Next  comes 
Lord  Grantham.  **  He  was  a  degree 
still  lower,  and  had  the  gift  of  reason- 
ing in  so  small  a  proportion,  that  his 
existence  was  barely  distinguished 
from  a  vegetable.*'  Then  follows 
Lord  Harrington.  Of  him  it  is 
said  that,  "  with  all  his  seeming 
phle^,  he  was  as  tenacious  of  an 
opinion,  when  his  indolence  suf- 
fered him  to  form  one,  as  any  man 
living.  His  parts  were  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind.  He  was  well 
bred,  a  man  of  honour,  and  fortunate, 
loved  pleasure,and  was  infinitely  lazy." 
The  Queen  once  in  speaking  of  him 
said,  *^  There  is  a  heavy  insipid  sloth 
about  that  man,  that  puts  me  out  of 
all  patience :  he  must  have  six  hours 
to  dress,  six  more  to  dine,  six  more 
for  his  intrigues,  and  six  more  to  sleep ; 
and  there,  for  a  minister,  are  the  four- 
and-twenty  admirably  disposed  of; 
and  if,  now  and  then,  he  borrows  six 
of  those  hours,  to  do  any  thing  relating 
to  his  office,  it  is  for  something  that 
might  be  done  in  six  minutes,  and 
ought  to  have  been  done  six  days 
before." 

We  have  then  another  instance  of 
the  discomforts  of  Royalty  in  those 
times.  The  day  before  the  bu*thday, 
October  29, 1734,  the  court  removed 
from  Kensington  to  London,  and  the 
Queen,  ^*  who  had  longbeenont  of  order 
with  a  cough  and  a  little  lm*king  fever, 
notwithstanding  she  had  been  twice 
blooded,  grew  every  hour  worse  and 
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worse.  However,  the  King  fbrced  her, 
the  night  she  came  iVom  Kensington — 
the  first  of  Farinelli's  performances — 
to  the  Opera,  and  made  her  the  next 
day  go  through  all  the  tiresome  cere- 
monies of  drawing-rooms  and  balls,  the 
fatigues  of  heats  and  crowds,  and 
every  other  disagreeable  appurtenance 
to  the  celebration  of  a  birthday." 

His  lordship  observes  that  *^  there 
was  a  strange  affectation  of  an  inca- 
pacity of  being  sick,  that  ran  through 
the  whole  royal  family.  I  have 
known  the  King  to  get  out  of  his  bed, 
choking  with  a  sore  throat,  and  in  a 
high  fever,  onlv  to  dress  and  have  a 
levee,  and,  in  five  minutes  after  it,  un- 
dress and  return  to  his  bed,  tiU  the 
same  ridiculous  farce  of  health  was  to 
be  presented  the  next  day  at  the  same 
hour.  He  used  to  make  the  Queen,  in 
like  circumstances,  commit  the  same 
extravagances ;  but  never  with  more 
danger  than  at  this  time.  In  the 
morning  drawing-room,  she  found  her- 
self so  near  swooning,  that  she  was 
forced  to  send  Lord  Grantham  to  the 
King,  to  beg  he  would  retire,  for  that 
she  was  unable  to  stand  any  longer ; 
notwithstanding  which,  at  night,  he 
brought  her  into  a  still  greater  crowd 
at  the  bid],  and  there  kept  her  till 
eleven  o'clock." 

The  recollections  of  those  times 
constantly  bring  the  name  of  Lady 
Suffolk  before  the  eye.  We  have  no 
wish  to  advert  to  the  grossnesses  con- 
nected with  the  name;  but  the  waning 
of  her  power  gave  a  singular  pungency 
to  opinion  in  the  palace.  The  Prin- 
cesses were  peculiarly  candid  upon 
the  occasion.  The  Princess  Emily 
^^  wished  Lady  Suffolk's  disgrace,  be- 
cause she  wished  misfortune  to  most 
people.  The  Princess  Caroline,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  would  please  her 
mother.  The  Princess  Royal  was  for 
having  her  crushed ;  and,  when  Lord 
Hervey  made  some  remonstrance,  she 
replied,  that  Lady  Suffolk's  conduct, 
with  regard  to  politics,  had  been  so  im- 
pertinent, that  she  cannot  be  too  ill 
used."  It  must  seem  strange  to  us  that 
such  topics  should  have  been  in  the  lips 
of  any  women,  especially  women  of 
such  rank — ^but  they  seem  to  have  been 
discussed  with  the  most  perfect  fami- 
liarity; and  a  name  and  conduct  which 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed  through 
mere  delica^,  appear  to  have  fur* 
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nislied  the  prindpal  conTCisatuMi  of 
the  court. 

The  next  affair  was  the  qnaird 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange,  from  her 
reluctance  to  retnrn  to  Holland.    As 
she  was  aboat  to  foe  eoocfined,  her 
hnsband  was  desirous  that  his  child 
should  be  bom  in  HoUaad.    To  this 
the  Prinoess  demnired.     However, 
they  at  length  contrived  to  send  her 
on  board,  and  she  sailed  from  Har- 
wich; but  after  she  had  been  some 
time  at  sea,  she  eidier  grew  so  ill,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so  ill,  that  she  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  in  convolsions :  we 
give  his  lordship's  rather  nngallant 
snrmise.    On  this,  and  the  wind  not 
being  quite  fair,  she  obliged  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yacht  to  put  back  to  Har- 
wich.   She  then  despatched  a  cornier 
to  London  with  letters,  written,  as  it 
was  supposed,  by  her  own  absolute 
command,  from  her   physician,  ber 
accoucheur,  and  her  .nurse,  to  say  that 
she  was  discHPdered  with  her  expedi- 
tion, and  that  she  could  not  be  stirred 
for  ten  days  from  her  bed,  nor  pot  to 
sea  again,  without  l^e  hazard  of  her 
child's  life  and  her  own.    The  King 
and  Queen  declined  giving  any  orders. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  written  to, 
and  he  desired  that  his  wife  might  go 
by  France  to  Holland.    The  King, 
hating  the  bustle  of  a  new  parting, 
directed  that  she  should  cross  the 
country  from  Harwich  to  Dover;  but 
his  Majesty,  after  having  been  in- 
formed that  the  roads  were  impassable 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  a  coach, 
(how  strangely  this  sounds  in  our  day 
of  universal  locomotion!)  permitted 
her  to  come  to  London  and  go  over 
the  bridge;  but  it  was  a  positive  com- 
mand that  she  should  not  lie  in  in 
London,  nor  even  come  to  St  James's. 
Accordingly,  ^^  after  aU  her  tricks  and 
schemes,  to  avoid  going  to  Holland, 
and  to  get  back  to  London,  she  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  those  orders ; 
and  had  the  mortification  and  disgrace 
to  go,  without  seeing  any  of  her  family, 
over  London  Bridge  to  Dover." 

Anoteconjectures,tbat  the  Prinoess 
Boyai  might  have  had  some  expecta- 
tion of  ascending  the  thvone  of  Eng- 
land, neither  of  her  brotto^  being  then 
married ;  a  drenmstanoe,  which  may 
account  for  the  Frinoess's  anxiety  to 
have  her  child  bom  in  this  eountry. 

Th«  next  soene  is  laid  among  the 
bishops.   The  bishopric  of  Winches- 
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ter  had  been  promised  to  Boadly. 
Willis,  t^e  Bishop  of  Windiester,  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and 
Lord  Hervey  instantly  wrote  to 
Hoadly,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Salisbory,  to  come  trp  to  town  and 
enforce  his  oiainL  The  bishop  wrot« 
to  the  Queen  and  Sir  Bobert  letters, 
which  were  to  be  ddivered  as  soon 
as  Willis  was  dead.  The  Qneen,  on 
presenting  those  letters,  asked  Lord 
Hervey  if  he  tlid  BOt  blush  for  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  in  this  eariy  and 
pressing  application  for  a  thing  not 
yet  vacant.  Wbilo  he  was  speak- 
ing, the  King  came  in,  and  both  King 
and  Qneen  talked  of  Hoa^y,  in  snch 
a  manner  as  plainly  showed  tiiat  they 
neidier  esteemed  nor  kved  him. 
Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Qneen,  strongly  soli- 
cited Winchester,  and  would  have 
obtained  it,  but  for  Walpole's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  engagenientB  to 
Hoadly  could  not  be  Inoken  without 
scandaL  Hoadly  at  last  obtained 
Winchester ;  and,  as  the  Memoir  ob- 
serves, one  of  the  best  preforments 
in  the  duirdi  was  conferred  upon  a 
man  hated  by  the  King,  disliked  by 
the  Queen,  and  long  estranged  from 
the  friendship  of  Walpole.  Then  all 
followed  in  the  way  which  might 
have  been  anticipated ;  the  King  not 
speakmg  a  word  to  the  new  bi^<^ 
either  when  he  kissed  his  hand  or 
did  homage ;  the  Queen,  when  she 
found  it  could  not  be  helped,  making 
the  most  of  promoting  him, — ^and  Sir 
Eobert  taking  the  whde  merit  of  the 
promotion  to  himself. 

Another  source  of  coDtentien  now 
arose.  The  Chancellor  Talbot  had 
recommended  RmuUe,  a  chaplaia 
of  his  father,  the  late  Bishop  d 
Durham,  for  the  see  of  Gloucester, 
which  had  been  vacant  a  twelve- 
month. Gibson,  Bishop  of  Loudon, 
objected  to  him,  that  fourteen  or  iif- 
teen  years  before  he  bad  been  heard 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  some  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  and&midle  wsssos* 
pected  of  Arianism.  illiiB  reason  was 
ceiimnly  suiBcient  to  justify  mqnir^. 

Sir  Robeii,  in  his  nsoal  styls,  tned 
tomediate;  begged  of  the  Ohanoellor 
to  give  up  his  sn^Kvtof  Bimdls,  ofo* 
ing  ium  at  the  same  time  a  deaaety, 
or  to  give  him  the  IKsiwpdc  of  Dsry 
in  Ireland,  then  possessed  bv  Heniy 
Downes;  of  whomtiieMenQiripoilA 
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as  m  crasy  M  fellow  with  tlunee  fhtm- 
sand  a-y«ar.  This  affair  ended  in 
BeBflon^s  being  nade  Bishop  of 
GloQoefller,  and  Seeker  Bishop  of 
BristoLi  boih  fomerly  ^^hapteina  to 
the  Chancellor's  father.  Bundle  was 
snbseqaentiij  made  Bishop  of  Deny, 
where  he  died,  nme  yeare  after,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  nwch  regretted. 

WalpoVe  was  now  visibly  approach- 
ing dedlne.  He  had  become  negli- 
gnt  of  the  claims  of  his  Meads,  and 
soltcitoas  only  to  conciliate  htseno- 
mfea.  Of  course,  where  he  boaghi 
over  one  opponent,  there  were  My 
others  ready  to  fill  np  his  place.  This 
policy  fiuled,  and  onght  always  to 
fan.  At  the  dose  of  the  session,  say 
tibe  Memotre,  ^^the  harvest  of  court 
h^ov  was  am^  thou^  the  labour* 
ens  were  many."  The  only  things  to 
give  away  were  the  Privy  Seal,  by 
the  retirement  ai  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
the  Secfetaiyship  at  War,  hj  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  William  Strickland, 
*^  who  was  become  so  weak  in  mind 
and  body,  that  his  head  was  as  much 
in  its  second  infancy  as  his  limbs." 

A  new  source  of  ministerial  vexa- 
tion was  added  to  the  mSlde,  by  the 
King's  sadden  determination  to  run 
over  to  Hanover,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance— the  royal  answer  being  al- 
ways ^'Fooh,  staff  J  Yon  think  to 
get  the  better  of  me,  but  you  shaft 
not." 

Walpole,  who  dreaded  tiiat  tiie 
King,  once  in  Hanover,  wovld  plonga 
the  conntry  into  a  war,  tried  to  set  i&e 
Qaeen  against  this  untoward  jonmey ; 
bnt  her  Majesty,  though  she  gave  the 
minister  fair  words,  was  in  favour  of 
the  freak.  The  reasons  assi^ied  by 
the  Memoir  for  her  conduct  being 
those  rather  irreverent  ones,  on  the 
part  of  his  k)rdsh^ — pride  in  the 
4ohi  of  the  regency;  the  ease  of 
being  mistress  of  to  hom*s,  which 
was  not  tiie  case  for  two  hours  to- 
gether, when  the  King  was  in  Eng- 
land; and,'' besides  theseo^^tn^M,  she 
had  the  certainty  of  being,  for  six 
months  at  least,  not  only  free  from 
the  faitigae  of  bdng  obliged  to  enter- 
tain hin  for  twenty  hours  in  the 
wenty-fenr,  bat  also  from  the  mora 
irksome  office  of  bein|  set  np  to  re- 
ceive the  gtiotidkin  salkes  of  a  temper 
that,  let  it  bediarged  by  what  hand 
it  would,  used  always  to  discharge 


its  hottest  fire,  on  aorae  pretence  or 
othm*,  upon  her." 

Bat  ''  one  trouble  avose  from  the 
King*s  going  to  Hanover,  which  her 
Miyesty  did  not  at  all  foresee ;"  and 
which  was  his  beooBuag,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  so  much  attached  to  a 
Madame  Walmoden,  '*a  married 
w<miaa  of  the  first  fiisfaion  in  Han- 
over," that  nobody  in  England  talked 
of  any  thiag  but  the  ded^u^g  power 
of  the  Queen. 

They  might  justly  have  talked  much 
more  of  the  insult  of  this  conduct  to 
public  morals;  bot  we  idiall  not 
go  farther  into  those  details.  They 
absoktely  r^)el  the  common  sense  of 
propriety,  to  a  degree  which,  we  hope, 
will  never  be  endorable  in  Eogland. 
The  King,  however,  |^a^  her  Majesty, 
in  the  long  succession  of  his  corre- 
spondence, the  complete  history  of  his 
passion,  its  progress,  and  his  final 
purchase  of  the  lady  for  1000  dncats  I 
A  proof,  as  Lcid  Hervey  says,  mora 
of  his  economy  than  his  passion. 

The  life  of  courts  is  stripped  of  its 
glitter  a  good  deal  by  the  indefatigable 
courtier  who  has  here  left  us  his 
reminiscences ;  but  it  reqaires  strong 
evidence,  to  believe  that  the  persons 
who  constitate  the  officials  of  royal 
hoosehokia  can  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tions described  in  these  volumes. 

The  Queen  narrates  a  sort  of  quar- 
rel which  she  had  witii  Lady  Suffolk, 
a  woman  so  notcHiously  scandalous, 
that  the  wife  of  Greorge  H.  ought  not 
to  have  suffered  her  to  approach  her 
person.  The  qaanrel  was,  as  a  note 
conceives  it,  not  about  holding  a  basin 
for  the  Queen  to  wash  in,  bot  about 
holding  it  on  her  knees.  (What  person 
of  any  degree  of  self-respect  can  disco- 
ver the  difference?)  But  Lady  Suffolk, 
on  this  nice  distinction,  consulted  the 
weti-known  Lady  Masham,  bedcham- 
ber woman  to  Queen  Anna,  as  to  the 
pdnt  of  etiquette.  This  authority 
delivered  her  judgment  of  chamber- 
maid duties,  in  the  Showing  style : — 
(« Wh^  the  Queen  washed  her  hands, 
apage  of  the  backstairs  brought  andset 
down  upon  a  sidsktable  the  basin  and 
ewer.  Then  the  bedchamber  womati 
set  ft  belbre  the  Qaeen,  and  kneU  on 
the  ether  side  of  the  table  over  against 
the  Qaeen,  the  bedchamber  ladp  only 
looking  on.  The  bedchanbar  unmam 
brought  in  the  diocolate,  and  gave  It 
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JmeeUngy  Lady  Saffolk,  formerly 
Mrs  Howard,  had  been  bedchamber 
wonum^  and  of  coarse  had  performed 
this  meidalism !  '*  We  shall  see  by- 
and-by,'*  adds  the  note,  ''that  the 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  though  a 
countess,  presented  the  basin  for  the 
Qaeen*s  washing,  on  her  knees^ 

If  such  things  were  done,  we  most 
own  that  It  wholly  exceeds  onr  com- 
prehension how  they  conldbe  exacted 
on  the  one  side,  or  submitted  to  on 
the  other.  We  are  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  scullion  in  England  who  would 
stoop  to  hold  a  basin  for  her  mistress'^ 
ablutions  on  her  knees.  Yet,  how- 
ever we  may  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
istence of  such  practices,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
the  persons  whom  their  salaries  tempt 
to  the  sufferance. 

We  have  left  ourselyes  but  little 
room  for  the  biography  of  Lord  Henrey 
himself.  He  was  bom  in  1696,  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bristol. 
He  travelled ;  returned  to  solicit  a 
commission ;  failed  in  his  solicitation ; 
became,  of  course,  "  a  virtuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  court,*'  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  who 
held  a  sort  of  Opposition  court  at 
Eichmond.  Hervey,  young,  hand- 
some, and  polished,  became  a  general 
favourite.  He  won  the  most  accom- 
plished woman  of  her  time;  married; 
and,  in  1723,  became  Lord  Hervey  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  a  man 
of  ability,  but  of  habits  remarkably 
profligate. 

On  the  death  of  George  L,  Hervey 
changed  his  politics ;  abandoned  Pul- 
teney ;  leveed  Walpole ;  obtained  a 
pension  of  £1000  a-year ;  received  an- 
other gilded  fetter,  in  the  office  of  vice- 
chamberlaln,  and  became  a  courtier 
for  life. 

Whether  to  console  himself  for  this 
showy  slavery,  or  to  indulge  a  natu- 
ral taste  for  the  sarcasm  which  is  for- 
bidden in  the  atmosphere  of  high  life, 
he  wrote  the  Memoirs,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  sketch.  The  prudence 
of  his  son,  the  third  earl,  kept  them  in 
secret.  The  marquis,  nephew  of  that 
earl,  probably  regarding  the  time  as 
past  when  they  could  provoke  private 
resentment,  has  suffered  them  to 
emerge,  and  Mr  Croker  has  edited 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation. 


Whether  the  editor  has  done  cre- 
dit to  himself  or  service  to  the  public^ 
by  this  employment  of  his  hours  of 
retirement,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  question.  That  the  vo- 
lumes are  amoshig  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  that  they  are  flippant  and 
frivolous  there  can  be  no  qnestioir 
whatever ;  that  they  disdose  concep- 
tions of  the  interior  of  courts  vhidi 
may  "  make  the  rabble  laugh  and  tbP 
judicious  grieve,**  that,  though  filtered 
through  three  generations  of  corrector, 
they  yet  remain  miry  enough  atill, 
requires  no  further  proof  than  their 
perusal. 

We  say  this  in  no  favouritto  for 
either  the  King  or  the  Qneen:  the 
truth  was  probably  told  of  both.  Their 
foreign   habits    eridently  dang  to 
them ;    and    the   purer  fcdings  of 
England,  as  evidently,  had  not  the 
power  to  purify  the  practices  of  their 
foreign  descent.     But  if  Lord  Her- 
vey's  mind  was  exercised  in  givfflg 
the  secret  life  of  courts  to  th«  woria, 
we  think  that  a  much  more  contemp- 
tuous subject  for  the  pencil  m^t  DC 
found,  in  the  man  who,  earning  nu 
daily  bread  by  his  oourtiership,  pre- 
tended to  independence  of  opinion; 
who,  listening  to  every  expression  ot 
royalty  with  a  bow,  and  receiviflg 
every  command  with  the  Bubmisaon 
of    a   slave,  threw   off  the  ^co- 
phant  only  to  assume  the  satinst,  ana 
revenged  his  sense  of  servitnoe  oniy 
by  privately  registering  the  enj>"  ^^ 
those,  thedust  of  whose  shoes  he«cwa 
for  twelve  hours  in  every  i^^^'^T' 

But  we  must  hope  that  theMcinom! 
of  Lord  Hervey  will  be  the  last  intn 
which  the  national  curiosity  is  to  w? 
stimulated.  We  must  have  no  ne- 
ther ill-natured  overflowhig  ?nf f.  ri 
surdities  of  high  life.  ^^:^^'?tZ 
BhaU  invade  the  shelves  an^^^*^*;"* 
noble  families,  there  is  pJ«^^*£u^^^^ 
a  household  of  the  higher  ranks  vm^^ 
may  not  furnish  its  tiibnte. 
shaU  be  overrun  with  feeWe  gc^P^ 
and  obsolete  scandal.  ^P  byiD- 
purpose  can  be  held  in  ^^''LJ^i  a 
dulging  the  posthumous  ^^^^^, 
discontented  slave,  ^ommjr^^ 
osity  can  be  gratified  ^T^^^^Lay 
the  tomb,  showing  us  only  ^«y ^J 
so  long  hidden  br  it«  "^"Z^' 
escutcheons  from  the  eye.— '^ 
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Amidst  a  stoirn  of  applanse  the 
eurtain  felL  The  applanse  continaed, 
and  the  curtain  rose  once  more ;  and 
the  favourite  actor,  worn  out  with 
emotion  and  fatigue,  reappeared  to 
receive  the  homage  which  an  enthu- 
siastic multitude  paid  to  his  genius. 

I  saw  a  proud  flush  of  triumph  steal 
over  his  wan  face,  which  lighted  it  for 
a  moment  with  almost  supernatural 
expression.  As  he  passed  behind  the 
scenes,  amidst  the  rustling  dresses  of 
the  routed  and  spangled  crowd,  I 
observed  his  facecontracted  by  a  pang, 
which  struck  me  the  more  forcibly 
£rom  its  so  quickly  succeeding  the 
look  of  triumph.  He  passed  on  to  his 
room  without  uttering  a  word — there 
to  disrobe  himself  of  the  kingly  gar- 
ments in  which  he  had  *^  strutted  his 
brief  hour  on  the  stage  ;'^  and  in  a 
little  while  again  pawed  me  (as  I 
was  hammering  out  compliments,  in 
voluble  but  questionable  German,  to 
the  pretty  little  *  *  "*)  in  his  sober- 
suitCMi  black,  and,  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  drove  to  the  Behren  Strasse. 

I  knew  he  was  going  there,  as  I 
had  been  earnestly  prised  to  meet 
him  that  very  evening ;  so,  collecting 
all  my  forces,  I  utterod  the  happiest 
thing  my  German  would  permit  me, 
and  accompanying  it  with  my  most 
killing  glance,  raised  the  tiny  hand  of 
♦  ♦  ♦  to  my  lips  and  withdrew,  per- 
fectly diarmed  with  her,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  myself. 

There  was  a  brilliant  circle  that 
night  at  Madame  Bockel's.  To  use 
the  received  phrase,  *^  all  Berlin  was 
there.**  I  found  Herr  Schoenlein, 
the  great  actor,  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, more  profuse  than  delicate  in 
their  adulation.  He  was  pale ;  looked 
wearied.  He  seemed  to  heed  that 
admiration  so  little — and  yet,  in  truth, 
he  needed  it  so  much !  Not  a  muscle 
moved — ^not  a  smile  answered  their 
compliments ;  he  received  them  as  if 
he  had  been  a  statue  which  a  senseless 
^a:owd  adored.  Yet,  fulsome  as  the 
^compliments  were,  thev  were  never 
loo  fulsome  for  his  greed.  He  had  the 
fever-thirst  of  praise  upon  him  now 


more  than  ever — ^no  w  more  than  at  any 
period  of  his  long  career,  during  which 
Ids  heart  had  always  throbbed  at  every 
sound  of  applause,  did  he  crave  more 
and  more  applause.  That  man,  seem- 
ingly so  indifferent,  was  sick  at  heart, 
and  applause  alone  could  cure  him! 
Had  he  not  applause  enough  ?  Did  not 
all  Grermany  acknowledge  his  great- 
ness ?  Did  not,  Berlin  worship  him  ? 
True  ;  but  that  was  not  enough:  he 
hungered  for  more. 

I  was  taken  up  to  him  by  Madame 
Rockel,  and  introduced  as  an  ^^  Eng- 
lish admirer."  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  manifested  some  pleasure.  It  was 
not  assuredly  what  I  said — (for  al- 
though, ofcouraej  I  am  always  ^^  mis- 
taken for  a  German,**  so  pure  is  my 
accent,  so  correct  my  diction  I^ — ^it 
was  the  fact  of  my  bcdng  a  foreigner 
— an  Englishman — which  made  my 
praise  so  acceptable.  I  was  a  coun- 
tryman of  Shakspeare's,  and,  of 
course,  a  discerning  critic  of  Shak- 
spearian  acting.  We  rapidly  passed 
over  the  commonplace  bridges  of 
conversation,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  discussion  respecting  the  sti^. 

With  nervous  energy,  and  a  sort  of 
feverish  irritability,  he  questioned  me 
about  our  great  actors— our  Young, 
Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready — 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  for 
displaying  that  nice  critical  discrimi- 
nation which  my  friends  are  kind 
enough  to  believe  I  possess — ^with 
what  reason  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

When  I  told  him  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  was  more  gratified  with  the  per- 
formances of  Shakspearein  Germany, 
he  turned  upon  me  with  sudden  quick- 
ness and  asked — 

"  In  what  towns?** 

'^  At  Berlin  and  Dresden,**  I  an- 
swered. 

"  You  have  seen  Franz,  then?  *' 

"  I  have.** 

His  lip  quivered.  I  saw  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  generally 
an  ass — nay,  I  am  believed  to  possess 
some  little  tact ;  but  what  demon 
could  have  possessed  me  to  talk  of  an 
actor  to  an  actor? 
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'*  Do  yon  think  Franz  greater  than 
any  of  your  English  actors?  *'  he  asked^ 
fretfully. 

*'  Why,  I  cannot  say  that  exactly. 
Bat  I  was  amazingly  stmck  with  his 
perfomanee.  My  ebserviitNMi,  kow<- 
erer,  i^fnclpalfy  appiM  to  the  general 
*  getting- up.*  •* 

"*  Bnt  Fma— Fnnv.  I  wlA  t» 
hear  yoinr  opiaien  of  him.'* 

"  He  IB  yomig,"I  replied^  '*1m» 
a  fine  figsre,  a  noHeT(^ce,  a  grand 
carriage,  aad,  idthongh  new  to  the 
stage,  and  eonseqnently  deficient  in 
some  teelmical  matters,  yet  he  has 
that  nndeffttable  something  which  nen 
call  genins." 

"  Hm  I  ^  was  the  ^(mflcaat  an- 
swer*. 

I  then  saw  whither  my  stnpicBly 
had  led  me.  Tftis,  however,  I  wifl 
say  for  myself,  if  erer  I  do  get  into 
a  difemma,  I  Imre  generally  reatfiucas 
of  mind  eoongh  to  extricate  mysdf.  I 
^0  not  say  thi^ent  of  conceit,  fori  am 
not  at  all  concerted— I  merely  men* 
tionitasafKt.  This  is  how  I  tam- 
ed my  bhmder  to  accomt. 

''  Ahhongh,"  said  I,  ''  he  has  not 
ymrr  mastery,  yet  he  rcmmded  me  a 
great  deal  of  yon.  I  cannot  pay  Atm 
a  higher  eompfiment." 

To  my  sniprise  he  did  no«  see  the 
flattery  of  this,  hot  mored  to  anoth^ 
part  of  the  roooi ;  and  I  ^4  not  speak 
with  him  again  till  svpper. 

This  little  inctdest  excited  my 
attention.  I  pnszled  my  hrain  i^r  an 
explanation  of  the  riddle  which  his 
conduct  presented,  and  spoke  to  seve- 
ral of  my  friends  abont  it,  who  conld 
only  teH  me  that  Schoenlein  was  jea- 
lous of  this  new  actor  Ftsbk, 

Bid  yon  ever  snp ra  Beriin,  reader? 
If  not,  let  me  inform  yon  that  soj^er 
therer  is  a  most  sahstantial  affiur.  I 
had  wt  read  Miss  Bremer's  novels 
when  first  I  went  there;  so,  not  being 
prepared  for  the  infinite  amomit  of 
eating  and  drinking  which  is  trans- 
acted in  the  north,  I  confess  my  asto- 
nishment was  a  Kttle  minghed  with 
disgust  to  find  a  supper  hegia  with 
white-beer  sonp,  (capital  soap,  by  the 
way,)  fWK>wed  by  varioos  kindts  of 
fish,  amongst  them,  of  conrse,  that 
eternal  hideora  carp — ^roast  veal, 
poultry,  pastry,  and  dessert.  To  see 
the  worthy  Berliners  snp,  yon  would 
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fancy  they  had  not  dined,  and  to  see 
then  dine  next  day,  you  would  fancy 
they  had  not  supped,  and  breakfasted 


Eating  is  an  art.  It  is  also— and 
tirfs  fact  w%  are  prana  to  overtook— a 
habit  As  a  babitlt  may  he  enkafid 
to  an  iadefeite  extent ;  «id  y^nff 
fitOiemB  have  denaewrtraled  tie  capa- 
city of  the  kvraao  steaaach  to  be  sadi 
as  woald  make  our  boMrties  stars. 

It  mmt  not  bo  impposcd  that  J  an 
a  eoxcomb,  sinoe  nolhnig  eaa  ba  ftr- 
Aer  fhm  the  tmtti ;  nor  nniat  I  be 
held  to  [ribttre  with  Loid  Bjfivb  his 
horror  at  seeing  women  eat  laiaet 
I  &e  to  see  the  dariiegB  aafoy 
themsdves :  bat— and  I  cars  aolirho 
knows  it — to  see  Ckmnaa  wooen  eat, 
is  more  than  I  can  patlenti|3r  endue. 

Let  me  cease  this  ^gresaion  to  fo- 
mark  that,  except  m^nM^  the  gnat 
tragedian  wae  tiie  only  penoa  at 
table  who  waanotvoiacioaa  aadthat 
becanse  he  waa  mhappy.  VAite 
knives  and  forka  were  playlag  with 
reckless  ene^rgy  he  talked  to  nei  hat 
there  was  a  coldness  and  eaostraiiiiia 
his  manner  which  pkmrfy  toM  IM  tkat 

my  prafees  o€  fVanz  had  deqjJy  mw- 
tified  hlni. 

Foor8choenlehir  Unha^kaciat 
to  Madame  BMiers;  fi>r,  amidBt  the 
storm  of  applaase  which  aalatei  kiai 
at  the  theatre,  he  heard  tke  applaa* 
which  was  salnting  his  rival  at  Ona- 
den;and  he  bad  lefttheAeatieftra 

friendly  circle  of  admirers  only  to  he«r 
his  rival  pransed  by  an  JiaffsimfL 
All  the  applause  of  aB  Berfin  wagwd 
as  nothing  agafost  one  eaflpUoNBt 
paid  to  Franz ! 

It  was  nearly  twelve,  and  At  ««n- 
pany  had  gradaaHy  departed.  I«y 
left  alone  with  Madame  Bdekd ;  aad) 
as  nsnal,  I  stayed  haif-an-honr  v» 
than  the  others,  to  have  a  9^  ^ 
with  her.  I  wanted  to  ask  her  » 
an  explanatioB  of  Scboeali«a'»  «•; 
duct.  Much  aa  I  bad  seen  of  tw 
vanity  of  actors— well  as  I  k»«v_^ 
petty  jealousy  of  each  otii»— I  *» 
not  prepared  for  what  I  bad  »«•  •■* 

Madame  Hockel  had  rtw"*l]f 
knitting— the  never^failing  ■••pfSJ!! 
iment  of  a  German  l«ly-^^*JJ 
a  chair  close  to  the  aofti,  aad  w*  ^ 
what  had  passed. 
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His  story  is  a  straoge  one,"  she  * 
said;  ^^aod  to  vnderstaBd  him  you 
wast  know  ii.'' 

''  Can  70a  not  tell  it  me  V 

^  WiDingly.  Schoeniein  ib  a  man 
weil  bora  aad  well  bied,  whofeelo  his 
profasian  is  a  diegfaee." 

^Adisgrafis!*' 

^' Yeij  absurd,  is  it  not?  but  tba« 
•I  his  feeliag:  At  the  same  time^  just 
as  the  opiom-eator,  knowing  the  de- 
giadatioft  of  his  Tioe,  cannot  resist  its 
farination— so  this  actor,  with  an 
iBteosefeeliiigofwhathe  regards  as 
the  sinfabiess  of  the  stage,  cannot 
resist  itsfineination." 

^Yoa  astonish  me  1" 

^  He  is  an  austere  num — what  yon 
Engtish  would  call  a  pnritan-— who 
looks  upon  the  stage  as  the  theatre 
of  fiDe,and  yet  caBaot  quit  it  because 
k  is  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs  V* 

^Bnt  how  came  he  to  be  an  actor  1" 

^Why,  thrown  upon  the  stage 
wlien  the  stage  seemed  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  open  to  him — 
forced  oa  it  by  neeessitf ,  success  has 
cbuned  him  there.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  ereiy  time  he  performs 
k  Is  with  iiie  conriction  that  he  is 
peiftraiiBg  for  the  last  time.  Bat  the 
tecination  still  coatinoes— his  heart 
is  still  greedy  of  apptanse — his  mind 
still  eager  for  its  accustomed  emo- 
tions. He  goes  on  the  stage  sad, 
struggling,  and  repentant;  to  leave 
it  with  throbbing  pulses  and  a  wild- 
healiag  heart.  He  accepts  no  en- 
gagement, he  only  plays  by  the  night. 
He  has  firom  time  to  time  made 
tigorons  efforts  to  quit  the  stage, 
hat  at  the  end  of  a  Ibrtnigfat  he  inva- 
riahif  letnms.  He  once  set  oat  for 
Italy,  thinking  that  if  away  from 
Germai^  he  should  be  able  to  wean 
hfanself  from  the  theatre ;  but  he  got 
00  farther  than  Vienna,  and  there 
played  for  twenty  nights." 

**fiiit  don't  yon  think  there  must 
he  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  all  this  ?  *" 

"Not  a  bit." 

^^Do  yoa  really  believe  in  his 
aeraples?" 

"I  know  him  too  well  to  doubt 
tbeBL  There  are  many  men  quite  as 
mcoBslstenth  He  deludes  himself 
with  all  sorts  of  sophistry.  He  per- 
Mades  himself  that  be  acts  only  to 
realise  att  independence  for  his  sen, 
and  to  secure  his  own  <dd  age.    But 


the  truth  is,  he  acts  because  he  has 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  act.  It  is 
a  sort  of  imtellectaal  dram-drinking 
which  he  cannot  forego." 

«^  To  be  sure,  men  ace  strange  bun- 
dles of  contradU^tions ;  and  I  suppose 
one  must  give  Schoralein  credit  for 
being  sincere." 

^*  He  is  his  own  dape,  for  to  no 
one  bat  very  intimate  friends  has  he 
ever  disclosed  his  real  opinions." 

^^Then  his  Mle  must  be  a  constant 
struggle?" 

''  It  is.  This  it  is  which  has  made 
him  prematurely  old :  the  struggle  of 
his  conscience  with  his  pasrions.  But 
this  it  is  also  which  gives  sndi  touch*- 
ing  pathos  to  his  actiag — which  makes 
his  voice  so  mournful  that  it  vibrates 
through  your  whole  being.  As  the 
poet's  snflerings  are  subUmed  k^ 
song,  and  become  the  delight  of  mmi«« 
kind,  so  from  the  ground  of  this 
tragedian's  despair  S|mags  the  well 
of  his  inspiration,  which  makes  him 
truly  great." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  mo^ 
ments. 

*^  I  have  said  enough,"  added  Ma« 
dame  Bdc^el,  ^^  to  explain  how  such 
a  man  must  necessarily  be,  above  all 
others,  envious — ^how  the  sncoess  of 
another  must  be  torture  to  faun.  No- 
thing but  intense  vanity  could  keep 
him  on  the  stage.  Hitherto  he  has 
really  had  no  rival — he  has  stood  alone ; 
other  tragedians  have  not  been  named 
beside  him.  But  now,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  there  has  arisen  this  young 
Frana,  who  haa  only  played  at  Leipsio 
and  Dresden,  yet  whose  fhme  Ml 
spread  all  over  Germany." 

*'*'  But  I  have  seen  Franz,  and;  I 
assure  you  he  is  not  so  great  an  actor 
as  Schoeniein.  To  be  sure,  he  haa 
youth  on  his  side." 

"  It  is  not  his  success  alone  whidi 
is  so  exasperating ;  it  is  because  the 
critics,  as  usual,  wiU  do  nothing  but 
compare  the  young  Frana  with  the  cAd 
Schoeniein ;  while  the  public,  with  its 
natural  inconstancy,  begins  to  discofver 
that  Sdhoenlein  is  no  longer  young: 
It  is  a  sad  thing,"  she  puraued,  wi& 
a  fault  smile,  *^  for  those  who  have 
reigned  supreme  over  audiences  to  feel 
thdr  dynasty  is  drawing  to  a  ckMe— 
Mid  for  those  who  have  swayed  all 
hearto,  to  feel  that  another  is  now  to 
wurp  thdr  place.    We  women  know 
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what  it  18,  in  a  slight  degree,  when 
we  grow  old.  Do  we  ever  grow  old, 
and  know  ii7  When  oar  ^ass  still 
tells  as  we  are  joang,  that  the  bloom 
is  still  upon  onr  cheeks,  the  lostre  in 
oar  eyes,  the  witchery  in  oar  smiles, 
now  as  of  yore — ^and  yet  what  the 
glass  tells  as,  what  oar  feelings  con- 
firm, we  do  no^  see  mirrored  in  the 
admiration  of  those  aronnd  as !  We 
also  know  what  it  is  when  we  see  oar 
former  adorers  pass  to  newer  beaaties, 
and  we  perhaps  overhear  such  a  phrase 
spoken  of  as  as,  *  Yes,  she  has  been 
handsome  1 '  Bnt  even  we  cannot 
know  the  actor's  triamph  or  the  actor's 
hamiliation.  To  feel  that  onr  presence 
is  the  signal  for  applanse,  that  every 
word  we  atter  is  listened  to  with 
eager  interest,  that  every  part  we 
play  is  an  image  which  we  eagrave 
npon  the  minds  of  thonsands,  there 
to  abide  as  a  thing  of  beanty  and  of 
wonder — this  Is  beyond  as." 

''  But,  my  dear  Madame  Rockel,  I 
see  ho  diminution  of  admiration  for 
Schoenlein  in  Berlin.  Surely  no  aa- 
dience  can  be  more  enthusiastic.  Why 
sbonld  he  fear  a  rival?  " 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  a  beauty," 
she  replied,  "  why  she  is  jealous  of  a 
woman  less  pretty  than  herself.  The 
why  is  not  to  be  explained  by  logic, 
for  envy  does  not  caiaUate— it  feels.'' 


"  Yet,  when  Franz  comes  to  Ber- 
lin, which  will  be  next  month,  there 
will  then  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  finer  actor." 

^^  Perhaps  not.  But  the  public  will 
nevertheless  appland  Franz ;  and  how- 
ever slightly  they  do  so,  to  the  envioog 
ears  of  Schoenlein  it  will  sound  like 
thunder." 

The  dock  striking  twelve  warned 
me  to  depart,  for  in  Berlin  tiiey  keep 
early  hours ;  and  I  went  away  think- 
ing of  what  I  had  just  heard,  and 
feeling  no  small  contempt  for  Schoen- 
lein's  preposterous  jealousy:  "What 
a  contemptible  feelmg  is  envy !— as  if 
only  one  person  in  the  world  bad  a 
right  to  admiration ! " 

At  that  moment  I  stepped  into  a 
droschke,  and  was  driving,  to  my 
rooms,  when  I  passed  that  miaerabto 
pappy  Fiirstenberg,  whom,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  little  *  *  *  admires  so  mneh; 
though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  never 
could  see  wherefore.  Yet  tids  nn- 
couth  German,  aping  the  dandy, 
usurps  all  her  conversation,  even 
when  I  am  by  I 

It  is  not  that  I  am  jealous,  for  that 
is  not  my  character;  bnt  I  commI 
bear  to  see  so  charming  a  giil  so 
miserably  deceived  in  any  one  as  she 
is  in  Fiirstenberg  I 
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Schoenlein  did  not  play  for  a  fort- 
night, and,  as  the  time  of  Franz's 
enga^ment  was  drawing  near,  I 
imagined  he  was  sulking.  I  commu- 
nicated my  suspicions  to  Madame 
£5ckel. 

**  I  would  wager  fifty  thalers,"  she 
replied,  ^*  that  he  has  gone  to  Dresden 
to  see  his  dreaded  rival,  and  judge  for 
himself." 

It  was  as  Madame  Ri^kel  said : 
goaded  by  irresistible  jealousy,  Schoen- 
lein had  set  off  for  Dresden  to  see  his 
rival  play. 

Arrived  there,  he  was  three  days 
before  he  could  summon  resolution  to 
enter  the  theatre.  Franz's  name  met 
him  every  where.  At  the  tabte-d'hote 
he  heard  nothing  but  praises  of  Franz: 
in  the  newspapers  he  read  nothing  but 
invidious  comparisons  between  Franz 
and  himself,  in  which  the  palm  was 
awarded  to  his  rival.     "  Franz,"  it 


was  said,  '^  had  all  the  en^gy  of 
Schoenlein,  with  youth,  and  grace, 
and  beauty  in  his  favour.  The  same 
power  of  distinct  conception  and 
unexaggerated  execution,  without 
Schoenlein's  tendency  to  conventioBal 
*  points.' "  Strangers  asked  him  if 
he  had  seen  Franz.  The  very  wait- 
ers at  the  hotel  recommended  him  to 
go  and  see  Franz  ! 

Schoenlein  never  hated  his  profeS" 
sion  so  much  as  at  that  moment 
Yet,  such  was  his  exasperation,  that 
he  was  constantly  tempted  to  appetf 
on  the  stage  at  Dresden,  and  emw 
his  rival  by  acting  in  the  same  theatre 
with  him  — constantly  tempted  to 
show  the  fickle  pablic  the  gmvB  of 
the  actor  they  were  fast  forgetting. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  his  pre- 
sence at  Dr^den.  Hamlet  was  to  DO 
performed  that  evening,  and  Schoen- 
lein had  resolved  to  be  there.    ^ 
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the  hoar  drew  near,  he  was  seated  at 
a  table  on  that  beautiful  terrace,  which 
no  one  who  has  yiaited  Dresden  can 
erer  forget,  and  which  the  Hahn- 
Hihn  has  so  graphically  set  before  ns 
in  b^  Fauttine.  He  was  smoldng  a 
medltatiTe  cigar,  gaaing  abstractedly 
at  the  promenaders,  who,  in  their  gay 
dresses,  passed  to  andfro  in  light  happy 
talk,  while  the  sonnds  of  a  go^  orches- 
tra in  the  Cafe  came  mellowed  by  the 
distaaoe,  and  lent  another  charm  to 
the  eidiilarattng  scene.  His  thonghts 
were  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  that 
happy  scene— they  were  fixed  moom- 
fslly  on  his  own  condition.  He  felt 
the  sadness  of  a  fallen  favourite. 

There  he  sat,  and  saw  the  sun  go 
down  OT^  the  antique  bridge — saw 
its  last  rays  shimmering  on  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  Elbe,  which  winds  its 
andalating  comse  beneath  the  terrace 
—saw  the  groups  of  promenaders  gra- 
dually disappear,  and  the  tables  all 
deserted.  The  calls  for  ices,  for 
cigire,  for  "light,"  were  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer.  The  music  had 
ceased— night  had  shut  in.  Still  he 
sat  there  in  the  same  mournful  mood, 
tempted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  so  close 
at  hand,  but  repelled  by  the  idea  of 
hearing  Franz  applauded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act, 
sereral  playgoers  reappeared  upon 
the  tenace,  to  cool  themselves  in  the 
erening  air,  and  to  take  an  ice.  Their 
conTersation,  of  course,  turned  but 
npott  one  man,  and  that  man  was 
Fnuu.    They  spoke  of  his  Hamlet 


as    the    finest    part    he    had    yet 
played. 

Three  men  seated  themselves  at 
Schoenlein's  table.  In  the  midst  of 
their  enthusiastic  criticism  one  of 
them  remarked — 

"  Well,  Franz  is  certainly  very 
fine ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  compare  him 
with  Schoenlein." 

"  I  think  him  better,"  said  another. 

"  Nonsense  I — ^you  would  not  say 
so  if  you  could  see  them  together. 
Yon  will  find  that  in  a  little  while  the 
public  will  come  round  to  my  opinion. 
Let  them  once  get  over  the  novelty, 
and  they  willjudge  correctly." 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  actor*s 
frame  as  he  heard  this.  He  called 
the  waiter;  paid;  rose;  departed. 
In  another  instant  he  was  in  the 
parterre  of  the  theatre,  feverishly 
impatient  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

The  brief  scene  between  the  King 
and  Queen,  which  opens  the  fourth 
act,  seemed  to  that  impatient  man  as 
if  it  never  would  end ;  and  when 
Bosenkranz  was  heard  within  calling, 
"  Hamlet,  Lord  Hamlet  I"  the  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore,  and 
he  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  Hamlet 
appeared,  uttering  the  '^Soft—what 
news?  Who  calls  on  Hamlet?" 

Schoenlein  heard  no  more.  The 
tones  of  that  voice  raised  a  mist  be- 
fore his  brain — ^stung  and  perplexed 
him  with  rage  and  astonishment.  He 
heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  —  his 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

The  Hamlet  before  him — Franz, 
the  dreaded  rival — was  his  son ! 


CHAPIBa  III. 


It  isneeessary  here  to  take  a  retro- 
spective glance  into  Schoenlein's  his- 
tory, that  we  may  understand  the 
honor  which  possessed  him  at  the 
discovery  of  his  son  upon  the  stage. 

We  may  readily  conceive  how  his 
dislike  to  bis  profession  made  him 
▼eiy  sedulous  of  keeping  his  child 
from  all  contact  with  it,  lest  its  fascl- 
natkm  should  mislead  him  also.  He 
had  never  permitted  him  to  see  a  play. 
He  brought  him  up  strictly,  reb'gious- 
Jji  austerely.  He  had  no  friends 
^nM)ng  actors :  acting  was  never  spo- 
I^Q^  of  in  his  presence.  Yet,  by  an 
inconsistency  easily  enough  explained, 
ue  woriks  most  constantly  read  and 


talked  about  by  him  were  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Moli^re,  Gothe,  and 
Schiller.  These  were  his  household 
gods.  Young  Franz  was  early  ini- 
tiated into  their  beauties,  and  would 
declaim,  (in  private,)  with  great  gusto, 
all  the  long  speeches. 

Franz  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Leipstc,  where  it  was  his  father's 
fond  hope  he  would  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  student  of  theology.  For  the 
first  year  he  was  assiduous  enough ; 
but  theology  grew  inexpressibly  wea- 
risome, while  poetry  became  irresis- 
tibly aUuring  to  him.  Gothe's  fFi/- 
hebn  Mdeter  feU  into  his  hands,  and 
was  read  with  raptme.    He  fell  in 
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lore  with  the  ictor's  UiB,  aad  felt 
secret  yearnings  to  qnit  the  nnivereitj, 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  world  in 
qtnest  of  adventore— Mpecialljui  quest 
•f  ft  Marianne,  a  PhiHna,  and  ft 
Mignon !  He  had  not  as  yet  dared 
to  disobey  Ida  lather's  strict  com- 
mands-^e  had  neffer  yentnred  inside 
a  theatre ;  bat  he  had  imbibed  the 
dangerous  poison— 4ie  had  learned  to 
look  upon  an  actor's  fife  as  a  life  of 
poetry.    The  seed  wae  sown  I 

About  this  time  my  ooiujn  William 
went  to  the  L^psic  nniversityf  and 
became  the  f<^ow-stadent  and  com- 
panion of  Fnou.  From  him  I  learned 
most  of  these  details.  William  was 
by  no  means  a  model  ef  select  Tirtiie 
— ^in  fiict,  was  what,  ki  the  Jargon  of 
the  day,  is  called  ''rather  a  fait 
man ;  '*  and  he  led  Franz  into  many 
a  debouch  which  wonld  haye  driren 
SchoenleiD  wild,  had  he  known  it; 
but  he  oonld  not  peranade  him  to  go 
to  the  theatre. 

Fmna  was  ready  enovgh  at  a  duel, 
and  had  spoiled  the  beaitty  of  some 
half-dosen  faoea  by  the  dexterons 
8word«<mt  which  draws  a  line  orer 
the  nose,  and  lays  open  the  cheek. 
He  was  ready  enongh^  too,  with  his 
beer— Ibw  ywthsof  Ms  age  had  mora 
promising  talents  tiiatway?  and  as 
to  pi^riotic  songs,  energetically  de- 
manding of  the  antverse  where  the 
German's  latheriand  might  be,  or  the 
probability  of  tyrants  long  crushing 
free  hearts  beneath  their  heels,  to- 
gether with  frantic  caUs  upon  the 
sword,  responded  to  by  the  clatter  of 
beer  jugs —in  these  Franz  was  distin- 
guished. 

At  last  he  did  brush  away  his 
acmples,  and  accompanied  William  to 
the  theatre.  They  p^yed  Schiller's 
Don  Cario§^  Conceive  his  raptmne 
at  this  first  taste  of  the  long- coveted 
forbidden  fruit  1  He  thought  the 
Marquis  of  Posa  a  demigod.*  But 
words  cannot  express  his  adoration 
of  the  Fiinoess  Eboli,  thai  night 
played  by  Madame  Clara  Kritisch. 
She  was  to  him  the  *'  vision  of  love- 
liness and  light,"  which  an  actress  al- 
ways Is  to  an  impassioned  youth,  ^e 
first  time  he  sees  one.  Her  large 
voluptnooa  eyes,  her  open  brow,  her 
delicate  nostrils,  her  ftill  and  not  un- 
graceful figure,  together  with  the 
daaattag  heanty  of  her  (theatrieal) 


compiexioB,  made  a  pow«rfcl  impress 
sion  on  him.  Her  acting  seemed  to 
Um  the  aetingofaa  angel. 

He  left  the  theatre  madly  i&  loro 
with  her. 

We  all  kmyw  what  It  to  ta  be  in 
lo9fB  widi  an  actveaa.  WehAveaUof 
us,  in  the  halcj^on  days  of  boyhood, 
oflbred  np  the  meease  ef  omr  yonng 
hearts  to  some  patoted,  pUn,  oon- 
ventional,  aad  perftetiy  stapid  actress^ 
round  whose  head  we  have  tiMowa 
the  halo  aad  the  splendoar  oi  oar 
Imaginations^  We  have  had  our 
Juliets,  omr  DesdenottaSi  ovr  Imo- 
gens, our  Boealinds,  our  Ylolaav  oar 
Cordelias,  who,  though  in  the  llesh^ 
and-blood  reality  they  were  good, 
hmiest,  middle-aged  women,  motter» 
of  families  or  disrepntahle  denweps, 
to  us  were  impersonations  of  the  ideal 
— Ihiiy  visions,  to  whom  we  have 
written  verses,  whose  portraits  hsTC 
hung  over  our  beds  I 

Therefore,  having  known  a  touch 
of  tMs  *'  exquisite  foeling,"  we  can 
sympathise  with  Fraas.  Never  liav- 
ing  seen  an  actress  before,  any  hag 
painted  for  the  heroine  of  the  night 
would  have  dianned  him.  But  Clara 
was  by  no  means  a  hag:  in  foet,  his 
passi<m  was  exaaariMflt,  ftr  en  the 
stage  she  was  ^armia^. 

Fftma  went  again  and  again,  mff 
to  return  home  more  in  love  tban 
before.  He  fancied  she  had  remarited 
him  in  the  pit ;  he  fancied  the  smile 
on  her  ruddy  lips  was  a  smiie  of  ea- 
conragement  addressed  to  him.  He 
wrote  her  a  burning  love-letter,  which 
she  quietly  burned.  He  waited  im- 
patientiy  for  an  answer,  and  went  to 
the  theatre  expecting  to  read  it  in  her 
looks.  He  could  read  netting  tkere 
but  her  loveliness. 

He  wrote  again;  he  wrote  dafly. 
He  sent  her  quires  of  verses,  and 
reams  of  '^transcripts  of  his  heart,^ 
in  the  form  ef  letters^  He  lived  a 
blissful  life  of  hitense  emotion.  Fa- 
theriand  was  ibigotten;  tiw  sword 
was  no  longer  calM  npon;  all  lynutts 
were  merged  in  the  cruel  one  whom 
he  adored. 

At  length  he  gained  admittanee  be- 
hind the  scenes;  n«yr,  more— he  was 
mtrodttced  to  Chffa. 

Alas!  the  shodt  his  sense  of  lovrii- 
ness  received,  when  he  behdd  before 
him  the  lht»  lenged,  spangled  womaa^ 
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whom  he  had  rtgwtik4  a»  the  n 
tioB  of  beavly !  Her  oMsplcxkNi — 
was  thifl  its  red  and  while?  were  Hs 
josee  and  13te  gathered  by  the  hare's 
foot  and  tiie  powder^pvff  ? 

He  oonid  not  speak ;  the  springs  of 
his  eioqaenee  were  fimen ;  the  deli- 
eate  eomplmieBts  he  had  so  hkbori* 
inalf  pr^Mured,  faded  away  in  aa 
anmeaning  stammer.  Thel&st  ilhi- 
rion  of  his  lifo  was  gone. 

Peihaps  there  is  nothhig  SBOfo 
striking  to  a  yoimg  man  than  his  first 
experience  of  the  stage  beliind  the 
scenes.  That  wliich,  seen  from  the 
boxes,  looks  health  and  beauty,  be- 
hind the  scenes  is  weariness  aad  paint ; 
fliat  whidi  in  the  hovse  is  poetic^ 
Mnnd  the  scenes  is  horrible  mecha* 
nisoL  What  scene-painting  is  whea 
looked  irt  ekisriy,  that  are  actresses 
seen  in  the  gieen^nxMn. 

Franz  was  staggered,  bat  not  eured. 
He  conld  not  divesl  lus  lieart  of  het 
image,  and  began  to  see  her  again  as 
he  had  always  seen  her.  Growing 
acenstoraed  to  the  reality,  he  again 
beheld  it  in  its  ideal  light ;  and  as  oo 
the  stage  Clara  was  always  enchanting, 
she  carried  with  her  some  of  the  en* 
jchantment  when  she  left  it.  Poor 
fellow  r  bow  patientiy  he  stood  tiiere, 
hangering  for  the  merest  word — ^the 
simplest  look  I  He  saw  others — a 
pririleged  few — leaking  to  her 
boldly;  Jesting  with  her;  admhring 
her ;  giving  their  opinions  resisting 
her  costume,  as  if  she  were  an  ordinary 
woman,  whfie  he  oould  oidy  stammer 
out  some  meaningless  remark.  What 
would  he  have  given  to  feel  himself 
at  ease  witii  h^,  to  be  familiar,  so 
that  he  might  be  seen  to  advantage  I 

At  last  he  thought  of  a  plan  he 
making  himself  better  known  to  her. 
Be  wrote  a  play,  in  which  the  heroine 
was  destined  for  her ;  and  as  hers  was 
the  only  character  in  the  piece  which 
was  elective,  slie  pronouaced  it  the 
finest  thing  which  had  been  written 
rinceSchflOer.  Fhina  was  in  ecstasies. 
She  read  the  play  herself  to  the 
manager,  and  exited  all  her  elo- 
quence ia  its  behalf.  But  the  manager 
saw  well  enough  her  motive, — knew 
that  she  was  so  delighted  with  the 
play  merdy  because  her  part  was  the 
important  one,  and  declined  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  play  gained  its  author's 
end  however.  It  had  established  him 
among  Clara's  friends.    She  began  to 
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notice  his  lofre  for  her,  began  to  re- 
oegaiie  its  serioasness.  She  knew 
how  to  distiognish  between  the  real 
hooage  of  a  Imrt,  and  the  lip-homage 
which  others  oftred  her. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly 
charming  in  kaowing  yourself  pos* 
•esBed  of  a  heart's  first  k>ve;  and 
women — especialhr  tkmm  who  have 
passed  the  first  flash  of  youth — are 
mese  gratified  hy  the  love  of  a  boy^ 
tiian  by  that  of  twenty  men.  A  boy's 
love  has  something  in  it  so  intense^ 
so  absorbing,  so  self-forgetting!  It 
is  love,  and  love  only,  unmixed  with 
any  thoughts  of  responsibilities  ; 
looking  forward  to  no  future,  reflected 
l^  no  past.  There  isabloom  on  flrsi 
love.  Its  very  awkwardness  is  better 
than  grace;  its  silence  or  imperfect 
staaunerings  more  doqnent  than  elo- 
quence ;  there  ia  a  mute  appeal  in  ita 
eyes,  which  is  worth  aU  the  protesta- 
tions in  tlm  world. 

Clara,  who  had  been  aoeustomed  to^ 
the  admiratioii  of  nwA^  felt  the  exr 
qulsite  charm  of  thie  boy's  love.  Im 
a  few  weeks  he  becmne  her  acknow- 
ledged lover;  and  excited  no  little 
envy  among  the  kmbUuds  of  the  theatre,. 
who  could  not  for  tiie  life  of  them 
comprehend  *^  what  the  devil  she  could 
see  in  that  bumpkin." 

But  if  boys  love  intensely,  they  love 
like  tyrants,  and  CUura  was  made  a 
slave.  Jealons  of  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her,  he  forced  her  to  give  i^ 
all  her  Mends ;  she  gave  way  to  every 
csprice ;  she  began  to  idf^ise  him. 

This  connexion  with  aa  actress,  aa 
may  easily  be  foreseen,  led  to  Franz's 
adopting  the  profbnion  of  the  stage. 
Clara  taught  him  in  a  few  montha 
that  whfeh  ordinary  actors  take  years 
to  acquire ;  but  this  was  owing  to  hia 
hereditary  dramatic  talent  more  than 
to  her  instructnn.  His  iq>pearanee 
on  the  stage,  whidt  wouldv  he  knew^ 
profoundly  hurt  his  father,  was  not 
the  mere  theatrical  ambition  which 
possesses  most  young  men:  it  waa 
stem  necessity ;  it  was  the  only  pro- 
fession open  to  him,  for  he  hadmarried 
Clara ! 

Yes!  he,  the  boyof  one-and-twenty,. 
had  married  a  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty  I  It  was  a  mad  act — the  reck- 
lessness or  delirium  of  a  boy  :  but  it 
was  an  act  which  has  too  many 
prtcedents  for  us  to  wonder  at  it. 
He  had  by  this  act  separated  him- 
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self,  he  feared,  from  his  father  for 
ever.  His  only  hope  of  pardon  was, 
as  he  fondly  thought,  dramatic  success. 
Could  his  father  but  see  him  success* 
fully  following  in  his  footsteps,  he 
would  surely  forgive  him.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  —  that  boy*s  tri- 
amphant  debut ;  proud  because  he  had 
succeeded,  proud  because  his  pardon 
was  purchased — ^as  he  thought ! 

Franz  had  only  played  a  few  weeks, 
and  Germany  was  ringing  with  his 
praises.     So  great  was  his  success, 


that  when  a  few  critics  and  actors 
whose  judgments  were  all  tradUional, 
objected. that  he  could  not  be  a  good 
actor  because  he  had  not  gradually 
worked  his  way  upwards,  liey  were 
speedily  silenced  by  the  inconteatible 
fact  that  he  wa$  a  great  actor.  A 
brilliant  engagement  had  been  offered 
him  at  Berlin ;  and  he  was  about  to 
appear  on  the  same  stage  with  his 
father,  before  that  father  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  his  son's  ever 
having  entered  a  theatre. 


CHAPTBH  IT. 


The  curtain  fell.  Franz  had  reap* 
peared  to  receive  the  enthusiastic 
homage  of  the  audience,  and  was  now 
in  his  room  undressing,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  father  stood  before 
him. 

Instead  of  rushing  into  his  arms, 
Franz  stood  confused,  blushing,  trem- 
bling. The  haggard  sternness  of  his 
father's  face  told  but  too  plainly  with 
what  feelings  he  was  regarded. 

It  was  a  moment  of  cruel  silence. 
The  position  was  humiliating. 
With  his  clothes  scattered  about  the 
room ;  with  the  paint  still  unwashed 
from  his  face ;  with  his  room  in  dis- 
order;^ swords,  playbills,  theatrical 
dresses,  a  wig,  a  rouge-pot,  and 
washing-stand,  lying  about;  himself 
in  the  undignified  attitude  of  drawing 
on  his  stockings; — idl  combined  to 
present  the  miserable  and  prosaic  side 
of  his  profession  to  the  angry  glance 
of  an  incensed  parent. 

*^  So  I "  said  the  old  man,  '^  these 
are  your  theological  studies  I  This  is 
the  end  of  all  my  care !  you  have  dis- 
obeyed me.  You  have  destroyed  all 
my  hopes,  and  gone  upon  the  stage, 
for  which  you  well  know  my  detesta- 
tion.   I  find  you  tkue  !  " 

Franz  could  make  no  answer. 

"  While  I  fondly  beUeved  you 
still  at  the  univeraity,  pursuing  an 
^lononrable  career— a  career  useful  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  youraelf— 
you  were  like  a  runaway  apprentice 
taking  to  this  odious  life." 

"But,  sir,— I  have   succeeded!" 

"  So  much  the  worse  I " 

"  Is  not  that  my  excuse?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  your  condemnation." 

"Surely,  father,  it  proves  that  I 
have  chosen  right.  It  proves  I  have 
»  vocation  for  the  stage?  " 


"  It  only  proves  your  diaobedieuoe. 
Vocation,  indeed  I  Any  man  has  a 
vocation  for  the  stage :  any  man  who 
has  brains,  and  is  not  physically  too 
weak  to  utter  the  thoughts  of  an 
author.  Vocation  I  You  might  as  wdl 
tell  me  you  had  a  vocation  for  the 
highway — and  if  you  had  robbed 
a.  man,  bv  placing  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  bidding  him  stand  and 
deliver,  that  your  success  was  your 
excuse  I 

**  Ja  it  not  enough,"  pursued  Schoen- 
lein,  after  a  pause,  *^  that  there  should 
be  ofi«  actor  in  the  family :  onewhoae 
necessities  have  driven  him  on  the 
stage,  and  who,  once  there,  is  forced 
to  remain  there?" 

"  But  I,  for  my  part,  see  nothing 
reprehensible  in  the  life  of  an  actor." 

"  I  do." 

Frahz  saw  there  was  no  appeal  from 
such  a  decision,  so  he  dressed  liimself 
in  silence. 

He  was  hurt,  angry.  He  expected 
that  his  father  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  performance,  would 
have  rejoiced  in  his  success.  To  be 
treated  like  a  schoolboy,  to  hear  sack 
tones  and  see  such  looks,  irritated 
him. 

"  Come  with  me  to  my  hotel,"  said 
Schoenlein,  as  Franz  completed  his 
dressing. 

They  had  not  taken  many  steps  be- 
fore a  stout  middle-aged  woman,  en- 
veloped in  a  fur  doak,  sud  to  lYanz : 

"  Lieber  Franz,  the  carriage  is  wait- 
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Schoenlein  did  not  hear  the  whis- 
pered reply,  but  strode  hastily  on* 
wards :  his  son  followed. 

"  Who  was  that,"  he  inquired,  as 
they  came  out  into  the  street,  ^^  who 
called  you  Lieber  Dranz  V^ 
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*^  Oh  I  that — an  actress — one  of 
our  company — ^Madame  Kritisch." 

**  Hm  r*  growled  the  old  man ;  bnt 
he  did  not  speak  a^in  till  they 
reached  the  hotel.  Amyed  there^  they 
went  np  into  his  room. 

'*  Franz,  my  dear  boy,*^  said  Scboen- 
lein,  with  great  tenderness,  '^  yon 
mnst  promise  me  to  qnit  this  life,  and 
I  wUl  forget  that  yon  have  erer  dis- 
obeyed me.  Let  ns  look  on  it  as  a 
boyish  freak,  now  over." 

Fnaa  was  silent. 

*' It  is  yonr  father  who  speaks.  Re- 
member he  is  yonr  best  friend ;  and  he 
earnestly  implores  yon  to  qnit  a  career 
which  even  success  can  only  make  a 
gilded  disgrace.  Will  yon  promise 
me  this?" 

He  felt  veiy  nncomfortable,  and 
knew  not  what  answer  to  make. 

"You  are  young,"  pursued  his 
father;  "young  and  hopeful.  You 
look  as  yet  only  to  the  bright  side  of 
life,  and  see  onlv  the  pleasures  of  the 
stage.  You  thmk  it  glorious  to  be 
applauded,  to  have  your  name  in  the 
months  of  men,  your  portrait  in  shop 
windows.  In  a  little  while  all  this 
applause  will  pall  upon  your  ear ;  all 
these  portraits  will  look  like  so  many 
signs  of  your  disgrace,  and  caricatures 
of  yourself.  The  charm  will  pass 
away,  and  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be 
a  mountebank,  painted  to  amuse  a 
gaping  crowd  !  Then  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  profession,  its  thousand 
petty  irritations  and  miserable  anxie- 
ties, wUl  be  as  stings  of  wretchedness, 
and  you  will  curse  the  day  you  first 
trod  upon  a  stage. 

"  Look  at  me !"  he  said,  suddenly 
pausing  in  the  angry  walk  which  he 
was  ti&ing  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  Have  I  not  been  successful  ?  have  / 
not  been  flattered,  envied?  have  / 
not  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  great 
tragedian,  to  dictate  terms  to  man- 
agers, to  sway  audiences?  Have  / 
not  known  all  this  ?  And  yet,  since  you 
can  remember  me,  have  you  ever  seen 
me  happy  ?  Is  not  my  life  an  example? 
Does  not  my  whole  ufe  cry  out  to  you. 
Beware  I  will  vou  not  profit  by  the 
bitter  lessons  of  my  experience  ?  " 

"Bnt,  my  dear  father,  you  forget 
one  thing:  you  have  always  looked 
upon  the  profession  with  disgust.  I 
do  not." 

"  You  will  learn  to  do  so." 
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"  I  cannot  believe  it.  You  are  the 
only  actor  in  Germany  who  thinks  so. 
Besides,  I  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
real  vocation. — ^You  may  sneer,  but 
a  vocation  is  necessary  in  this  as  in 
all  other  professions.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  I  have  none  for  theology.  I 
mustget  my  bread  somehow." 

"  Your  bread  ?  Franz,  listen  to  me. 
So  fixed  is  my  opinion,  that  if  you 
will  obey  me,  from  this  time  forward 
^on  shall  have  the  whole  of  my  eam- 
rags.  I  have  already  saved  enough  to 
satisfy  my  own  humble  wants.  I  will 
devote  every  shilling  to  furthering  and 
maintaining  vou  in  any  profession  yon 
choose  to  select.  You  shall  not  say 
that  necessity  made  you — as  it  has 
made  me — an  actor." 

"I  cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice." 

"It  is  none.  I  would  sacrifice 
every  thing  rather  than  see  you  on  the 
stage !  Besides,  in  another  year  or  two 
you  may  make  a  rich  marriage.  I 
have  already  agreed  with  our  old 
friend  Schmidt,  that  you  should  be 
united  to  his  daughter  Bertha,  and  her 
dowry  will  be  very  large." 

A  deep,  deep  blush  overspread 
Franz's  face,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  deathlike'paleness,  as  his  father  men- 
tioned marriage. 

'*  How  can  I  ever  break  my  mar- 
riage to  him  1"  was  his  mental  exda- 
manon. 

"Will  you  promise  me?" 

"  I  cannot.  Believe  me,  it  distresses 
me  thus  to  disobey  you,  but  I  cannot 
qnit  the  stage." 

"  I  have  failed  to  convince  you 
then  ?  You  misapprehend  my  motives. 
You  think,  perhaps"  —  and  here  an 
affected  laugh  of  irony  gave  tenfold 
force  to  the  words—"  that  I  am  jealous 
of  you?" 

"  Oh,  father  I"  exclaimed  Franz. 

But  his  father's  words  and  tone  had, 
as  in  a  flash  of  light,  suddenly  re- 
vealed the  real  feeling  in  his  heart :  he 
tvas  jealous,  and  his  son  perceived  it. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
old  man  was  aware  of  this  feeling ;  he 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  accusal 
tion.  Blinding  himself  with  all  sorts 
of  sophistications,  he  attributed  his 
horror  at  Franz's  adoption  of  the  stage 
to  his  very  sincere  disgust  to  that  pro- 
fession ;  and  because  he  really  did  in 
his  own  person  feel  an  actor's  life  was 
disgrace&l,  even  sinful,  he  fancied  his 
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4ilijecii0n  to  Frttix's  being  mi  actor 
was  wholly  derived  ten  thai  feeling. 
Bat  itt  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  was 
hoiribl  J  jealous.  He  had  Learaed  to 
hate  Franz  as  a  riral,  hefore  he  knew 
him  to  he  his  son.  Orities  had  mad* 
dened  him  bj  their  oompansona. 
Franz  had  been  pointed  out  as  tkA 
actor  who  was  to  eclipse  htm.  And 
BOW  lAat  he  fonnd  Frau  was  his  son, 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  iiis  snoeess,  in* 
stead  of  feeling  pread  that  at  any  rate 
his  rival  was  his  son,  and  that  the 
genius  which  deUumwd  him  was  de< 
rired  from  himself— instead  of  the  oon* 
soiation  which  another  father  wonU 
have  received,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
hh^terest  tbongfats  at  the  idea  of  htf 
son  being  an  actor!  He  was  in- 
censed at  sneh  disobedienoe,  at  snch 
violation  of  all  his  wishes ;  and  attri- 
bated  to  his  anger  all  he  really  f^  ti 
jealonsy. 

There  is  something  so  psin All  in  the 
idea  of  a  father  baii«  jealons  of  his 
son,  that  mai^  ^nill  be  tempted  to 
prononnoe  It  impossible.  Bare  it  te- 
tanately  is,  bnt  not  imposidble.  Who 
has  not  known  women  jealons  of  their 
daoghters :  women  preserving  thdr 
beauty,  and  foUowed  by  homage,  till 
their  girls  are  old  enemgh  to  &pnta 
and  hen  away  the  palm  firom  iiiem? 
If  this  is  not  uncommon — and  mors 
than  one  instance  most  occur  witldn 
every  reader's  experience— what  is  to 
prevent  the  same  principle  applying 
m  a  man's  case?  Yon  nave  only  to 
imagine  the  vanity  pampered  by  flat* 
tery  into  an  unhealthy  condition,  and 
then  bring  in  «  rival— no  matter  whom 
—-and  the  thing  is  done.  Eidier  tiie 
father's  vanity  will  be  caressed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  child's  snecess,  (and 
this,  happily,  is  the  commoner  case,^ 
or  it  win  be  izritatod  at  the  child'b  in- 
terferenoe  with  its  claims. 

In  Schoenlein's  case  mnst  be  added 
the  strange  bnt  intense  dislike  with 
which  he  regarded  the  profeesion  of 
an  actor.  Had  there  bemi  no  rivaliy 
in  the  case,  had  Franz  been  only  a 
tolerable  actor,  he  would  still  hav« 
been  exoessivdy  irritated.  But  to 
his  son  to  be  an  actor,  and  for  the 

pabBc  to  prefer  him  as  an  actor  to  hte 
father— this  was  agonismg  I 

He  grew  eloonent  In  his  ezimrta* 
dons.  Finding  it  was  in  vain  tomaka 
1^^'anz  dmre  his  religions  opinkos,  he 
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eAdeavoured  to  dissnade  him  l^pnimt- 
ingaUthadangesa^ftheprofesmon — 
its  pangs,  its  weaiineaa,  its  disappoint- 
ments— painted  the  disagreeable  or« 
deal  he  hasuelf  had  betti  forced  to 
undergo;  and  speaking, as  he  thongiit, 
to  aceompUidi  his  son's  wellare,  he  was 
etoauent. 

Thia  amdi  is  to  beaaid  for  faHiera 
who  object  to  their  sons  foUowing  their 
own  careers :  the  straggles  by  whidi 
they  have  won  thev  way,  tiM  sotrows 
which  have  been  foreed  npcw  them, 
the  dangers  they  have  esoaped^-Uiese 
aiB  all  as  vividly  present  to  tteir 
mmds,  that  th^  hettevse  them  ina^n- 
raUe  from  the  earner.  Who  ahnll 
aay  that  ajwther  wiU  €eea|»  theae 
perils?  All  the  delight,  all  the  tvgtuip 
of  hope  and  of  sneeess  arefoigotten,  or 
else  weigh  bnt  as^lsatlMrin  thescale 
againat these  perils.   Aftthersap: — 

^  It  is  true  I  escaped;  bnt  I  wan 
fortanata.  Besidesi  I  had  genias, — I 
had  reetitHde,— I  hadstrei^th  of  wilL 
My  poor  boy,  (and  lathers  are  apt  to 
look  with  a  sort  of  compassion  en  their 
dbfldien:  is  it  b^igaftge  the  chlldrea 
have,  from  infanpy  upwards,  looked 
to  them  to  pity  and  protection?)— 
my  poor  boy  will  no  t  be  able  to  bnfit 
wkhtheworidaaldidl  HewiUbe 
led  away  by  temptations;  he  will 
anconmh  beneath  advereily  f " 

In  proportion  to  the  precarionsneai 
of  the  profession  is  the  idnctanoe  of 
the  parent  Poeto  never  wish  their 
sons  to  be  poets;  certamly  not  to 
Inst  to  poetiy  to  theur  MTelifaood. 
Kor  do  aitiflts  desire  their  sons  to  be 
artists.  Actors  atanest  nniver9ally 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  their  chUdreB 
becoming  actors. 

So  that  Schoenlem's  remoBstancef 
would  have  been  vehement^  even  had 
he  not  been  tomented  witli  jealousy^ 
Bnt,  from  the  moment  Frana  pereeived 
the  real  state  of  his  ihther's  mind,  aH 
eomponctionvanldied,  Noaiinunentf 
oonld  have  made  him  quit  the  stige; 
bnt  now  he  felt  his  lither'^  aijgnaettts 
tobeinanlta. 

**"  I  hope  you  do  not  nDaBumtaBiand 
me,"  said  the  old  num.  ^  Yon  moat 
know  nm  well  enongh  to  believe  Ost 
no  one  wouid  more  nejolee  in  your 
BaeeeBS--4faat  to  no  one  ahonld  I  be  ao 

Sroud  to  transmit  mj  ianrel  ewwg, 
'  it  were  not  lined  with  iron,  wkldi 

brands  the  toehead  wife  Jlnynoft-  ^ 
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«m  growing  old,  aaid  m  soon  about 
to  leave  the  stage  for  ever :  to  whom 
co«ld  I  80  fitly  leave  the  inheritance 
of  my  renown,  did  I  not  perceiye  that 
it  wonld  entail  lasting  misery  npoa 
him,  as  it  has  entailed  it  npon  me? 
No,  no,  yon  mnst  relinqnish  this  hoy- 
idi  notion,  — yon  shall  marry  Bertha 
Schmidt,  and  qmt  the  stage  for  ever." 

'' Oh,  do  not  ask  it  1  ** 

"  I  do  more  Uian  ask  it— I  eom- 
mandl" 

'^  Do  not^-dear  father-^do  not  foice 
me  to  disobey  yon." 

'*  Yen  — yon  will  nai  leave  the 
stage? 

**  I— I  cannot  I  It  wonld  he  hypo* 
crisy  in  me  to  pretend  it.  I  have  a 
inssion  for  the  stage;  and  whether 
that  passion  lead  me  to  happiness  or 
to  ruin,  I  mu$t  gratify  it" 

''  And  think  yon  Bertha  wiU  marry 
an  aotor?" 

^  Perlmps  not" 

«*  Are  yon  indifferent  to  that?  " 

<' Why— the  truth  is— I  cannot 
many  her." 

''  Yon  cannot?    YonsAiall!" 

*' I  love  another  1" 

*^  Yon  lore  another  1 "  angrily  ex- 
claimed his  father ;  and  then  adding, 
with  a  sneer — 

*^  Some  ocfresf,  I  pnsnmel " 

Fruus  colonred. 

''  It  is  so,"  said  his  father.  "  Old 
Clara  Kritisch,  I  shoiddn't  wonder  1" 

A  deeper  blnsh  overspread  Franz's 
Cms,  and  a  look  of  anger  shot  from 
his  eyes,  as  his  father  contemptnously 
let  fiol  tiiose  words. 

Franz  loved  his  wife ;  but  he  knew 
the  diroarity  between  them.  She  was 
not  old  to  Um,  ibr  be  loved  her, — ^was 
happy  with  her;  bat  although  to  him 
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she  was  as  yoimg  as  a  bride,  he  knew 
what  others  said  of  her— what  others 
thought  of  her.  For  himself  he  felt 
that 
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Age  could  not  wither,  nor  cmtom  itale 
Her  infinite  variety  ;  ^ 

yet  he  trembled  at  his  father's  know- 
ing she  was  his  wife. 

Schoeolein,  who  had  observed  the 
Unsh  on  Franz's  countenance,  walked 
up  to  him  and,  placing  one  hand  npon 
his  shoulder,  said — 

'^ Franz,  Franz,  bewmrel  You  u-e 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss:  the  worst 
temptations  of  our  miserable  profes- 
sion beset  you.  Beware  of  that  art- 
ful old  woman : — do  not  frown,  she  is 
artful, — I  have  heard  of  herl  She 
has  nuned  more  young  men  than 
any  woman  now  npon  Uie  stage. 
She  has  ensnared  you ;  —  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  it, — I  see  it  in  your 
countenance.  She  has  flattered  and 
cajoled  you.  She  has  lured  you  with 
languishing  looks  and  sweet  low 
words.  You  are  already  her  dope; — 
beware  lest  you  become  her.victimi" 

^^  I  cannot,"  said  Franz,  rising 
wratbfhlly,  ^'  I  must  not,  I  will  not, 
hear  this  language  of  her." 

^^  Yon  must  and  shall  hear  it  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  utter  the  con- 
tempt I  feel  for  that  rtfmse  of  n  hun- 
dred libertines  1" 

Franz  was  purple  with  suppressed 
passion,  and,  with  tenible  calmness, 
said:  — 

^^  Yon  are  speaking,  sir,  of  my 
wife!" 

Schoenlein's  lower  jaw  fell;  his 
eyes  became  glazed,  and,  slowly  sink- 
ing on  the  sofa,  he  waved  his  hand 
for  his  son  to  withdmw. 


CHAPTEB  V* 


The  followittg  week  Schoenlein  was 
apahi  in  BeriM,  and  playing  three 
nights  a-week  —  a  thhig  quite  unpre- 
cedented with  him.  All  his  repertory 
was  brought  forward.  A  sort  of  rage 
possessed  him.  He  was  tormented 
with  the  idea  of  producing  sudi  an 
effect  fBpoftL  the  pubUe  as  should  per- 
ie<^  eG^[>se  his  rival  and  son. 

with  tme  actor's  ingenuity  in  sndi 
notton,  he  gaiw  the  preference  to  his 
flOB*a  fivonme  puts.  He  hoped,  by 
repeateAy  peitemhig  them  ere  Franz 


arrived,  he  should  weary  the  public 
of  those  plays,  and  so  prevent  large 
audiences  welcommg  the  new  actor. 
He  hoped,  also,  that  by  this  means 
the  public  would  better  appreciate  the 
difference  between  his  finished  style 
and  the  crude  energy  of  his  rivaL  'Die 
consequence  of  this  procedure  he  ex- 
pected to  be, — small  audiences  and  un- 
lavonrable  criticisms.  By  these  he 
hoped  to  diH;n8t  iiis  son,  and  so  wean 
him  from  the  stage. 
Unhappily,  he  was  so  goaded  by  the 
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desire  to  prodaoe  a  greater  effect  than 
heretofore,  as  to  act  much  worse  than 
heretofore.  He  overdid  every  thing. 
He  was  too  violent;  his  contrasts 
were  too  marked;  the  elaboration  was 
painful.  People  lamented  his  exagge- 
ration, and  began  to  whisper  that  his 
day  was  gone. 

Franz  appeared.  Yonng,  hand- 
some, ambitions,  fall  of  hope  and 
energy — aronnd  him  the  charm  which 
always  belongs  to  novelty,  and  within 
him  the  inappreciable  wealth  of  genins 
— how  coold  he  fail  to  produce  a  deep 
impression?  The  calculation  of  his 
rival  turned  out  a  mistake:  so  far 
from  the  public  keeping  away  because 
they  had  so  recently  see^  tiie  pieces 
peiformed,  they  flocked  to  the  house 
because  they  wished  to  compare  the 
two  rivals  in  the  same  parts.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  well-known  plays,  the 
attraction  was  in  the  actor,  not  in  the 
piece. 

Berlin  never  witnessed  such  a  de- 
but. Franz  was  called  sixteen  times 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  their 
boisterous  homage.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Every 
body  talked  about  him;  every  body 
compared  him  with  Schoenlein — ^to  the 
general  disadvantage  of  the  latter; 
and  the  secret  of  the  relationship  soon 
transpired,  which  led  to  endless  dis- 
cussion. The  actors  mostly  stood  by 
Schoenlein :  they  do  not  like  new  fa- 
vourites. But  the  public,  undisguis- 
edly,  unequivocally  preferred  Franz. 

Exasperated  by  what  he  called  the 
fickleness  of  the  public,  Schoenlein 
went  to  Dresden,  there  to  eclipse  the 
remembrance  of  his  son.  He  played 
to  crowded  houses.  But  if  at  Berlin 
he  overacted,  at  Dresden  he  ^'tore 
the  passion  to  tatters."  Instead  of 
crushing  Franzes  reputation  he  nearly 
ruined  his  own.  One  paper  had  the 
malice  to  recommend  him  to  retire 
from  the  stage. 

He  did  retire ;  but  not  till  after  a 
fearful  struggle  with  himself,  and  many 
a  bitter  reflection  on  the  world's  in- 
gratitude, and  the  worthlessness  of 
his  efforts.  He  was  deeply  hurt.  He 
secluded  himself  from  every  one.  In 
the  practices  of  devotion,  and  in  brood- 
ing solitude,  he  endeavoured  to  fbrget 
the  world  and  Its  frivolities.  He  tried 
to  find  occupation  in  study,  and  solace 
in  religion.    But  to  the  one  he  did 


not  bring  a  studious  mmd;  to  the 
other  he  did  not  bring  a  relig^oiis 
heart.  Lacerated  with  envy  and  hu- 
miliation, his  soul  found  no  comfort 
in  books.  He  could  not  forget  the 
past;  he  could  not  shut  the  world 
from  his  heart.  The  solemn  organ 
strains,  which  stirred  his  soul  when  In 
church,  recalled  to  him  the  stage; 
still  more  so  did  the  inflections  of  the 
preacher's  voice  recall  it  to  him;  he 
could  not  refrain  from  criticising  the 
preacher's  dedamation. 

He  ceased  to  go  to  church,  and  tried 
the  efficacy  of  lonely  prayer.  In  vaia! 
The  stage  was  for  ever  present  before 
his  mind.  He  tried  to  renounce  the 
world,  but  the  worid  held  possession 
of  his  heart.  Hisrennndationwasnot 
prompted  by  weariness,  but  by  rage: 
the  world  weighed  not  too  heavily  and 
sorely  upon  his  spirit,  making  him 
weary,  making  him  yeam  "  for  the 
wings  of  the  dove,  to  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest ;  *'  on  the  oontraiy,  he  was 
only  angry  at  his  uiyust  qipredation. 
His  retreat  was  not  misanthropy  bat 
sulking.  He  could  not  forget  Ins  de- 
feat. 

Months  passed  away  in  this  una- 
vailing struggle. 

Suddenly  he  rei^peared  upon  the 
stage.  His  reappearance  created  in- 
tense interest,  and  the  theatre  trembled 
with  applause.  The  public  was  so 
glad  to  see  its  old  favourite  again! 
Schoenlein^s  heart  bounded,  as  of  old, 
responsive  to  that  thunder  of  applause; 
but  the  joy  was  tran^ent :  his  pride 
was  soon  once  more  to  be  laid  loir. 
That  very  public,  which  had  welcomed 
him  so  enthusiastically,  grew  indiffe* 
rent  by  the  end  of  the  week.  In  troth 
his  acting  had  lost  its  former  grandenr. 
Flashes  of  the  old  genins  there  still 
were,  from  time  to  time,  but  they  onlj 
served  to  make  more  obvious  the  in* 
difference  of  the  whole  performance. 
People  shook  their  heads,  and  saldt 
"  He  was  certainly  grown  too  old  for 
the  stage." 

He  never  reappeared. 

Meanwhile  Fnnz  continoed  his 
triumphant  career.  He  played  at 
almost  every  town  in  Germany;  and 
even  the  old  men  thought  him  supe- 
rior to  the  actors  of  ^'  their  day." 
The  greatest  triumph  an  actor  can 
achieve  is  to  make  the  '^laodator 
temporls  actP*  forget  for  a  moment  the 
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jOndoEiB  of  his  yonth,  and  confess 
that,  eveu  seen  through  the  magnify- 
ia;  mist  which  envelops  and  aggran- 
dises the  past,  this  living  actor  is  as 
great  as  those  who  are  no  more. 

Bat  Franz,  amidst  his  brilliant 
sooeess,  was  far  from  happy.  The 
stage  was  the  scene  of  his  triomphs, 
hat  home  was  the  scene  of  his  de- 
iptir.  He  was  in  a  false,  a  very 
ftlse  position.  Petted  and  idolised 
by  the  loveliest  women  in  Germany, 
he  had  learned  to  look  upon  his  wife 
as  what  she  was  —  a  woman  past 
her  prime,  faded  in  beanty,  insigni- 
iicant  in  mind.  He  began  to  blash 
flbr  her  I  This  is  perhaps  &e  cmellest 
tortare  a  husband  can  know,  becanse 
it  affects  his  self-love  as  keenly  as  his 
]o?e.  It  is  a  torture  which  generally 
results  from  such  ill-assorted  unions. 
Slowly  had  the  conviction  dawned 
upon  him — but  it  had  come.  He 
struggled  against  it,  but  it  would  not 
be  set  aside ;  it  pressed  on  and  on, 
till  at  last  it  fairly  gained  admit- 
tance into  his  mind,  and  made  him 
wretched. 

For  observe,  it  was  not  her  faded 
beauty  which  made  him  blush — it 
was  not  that  she  was  so  much  older — 
it  was  because  this  faded  insignificant 
woman  was  fretful,  jealous,  ungene- 
xoiis,  and  unprinctpl^  The  percep- 
iioa  of  these  faults  of  disposition 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  jperception  of 
her  faults  of  person ;  they  raised  the 
<Iiie8tion  in  his  mind  —  who  is  this 
whose  jealousy  irritates,  whose  fret- 
fnhiess  distresses  me  ?  He  began  to 
scrutinise  her,  and  the  scales  fell  from 
his  eves  I 

^^Hydear  Clara,*' he  said  to  her 
ene  day,  ^*  what  in  heaven's  name 
hasdiaaged  you  so?  You  used  to 
be  cheeiful — now  you  are  unbear- 
ably peevish.'' 

"And  what  has  changed  you  so, 
Franz?" 

*^  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change !" 

^^  Ko  r  she  said  ironically. 

"  In  what,  pray  ?" 
^  "  Ton  used  to  be  fond  and  atten- 
tive, and  now  yon  are  cold  and  ne- 
gJectluL" 

'' If  I  am  so,  whose  fault  is  it?" 

"  liesdien  Flemming's.  Oh,  yes  ! 
pretend  astonishment;  but  I  see 
dearly  enough.  Your  tenderness  an 
the  stage  with  her  is  so  well  acted, 
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because  yon  have  so  often  rehearsed 
it  in  private." 

'^ Clara!  Clara  1  this  jealousy  is 
insupportable !" 

"  Yes,  yes — that  is  the  answer  I 
always  receive ;  but  it  is  no  answer 
to  my  accusation." 

^^Wby,  lieschen  is  betrothed  to 
Fechterl" 

**What  matters  that?  Are  you 
not  married  to  me — ^and  does  that 
interfere  with  your  making  love  to 
her?" 

^*  This  is  perfectly  ridiculous !  Last 
week  you  were  jealous  of  Rosa  Bebr, 
becanse  she  played  Juliet ;  now  it  is 
Lieschen  Flemming,  because  she  plays 
Gretchen.  I  presume  every  actress 
whom  I  have  to  make  love  to  on  the 
stage  will  come  under  your  suspi-* 
cions?" 

"  Every  one  to  whom  I  see  you 
maidng  evident  love.  I  know  I  amr 
old.  I  have  lost  the  c^arm  I  once 
had  in  vonr  eyes." 

^^  This  is  not  the  way  to  regain  it," 
he  said,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
angrily  left  the  room. 

He  that  day  confessed  to  himself 
that  she  was  old,  that  she  had  lost 
the  charm  which  once  had  captivated 
him  I  But  Franz  was  a  man  of  honour ; 
and  although  he  found  himself  in  this 
false  position,  he  resolved  to  support 
his  lot  with  courage.  He  was  wed- 
ded to  a  woman  too  old  for  him,, 
unsuited  to  him ;  but  the  wedding 
had  been  his  act  and  desire.  It  had 
been  the  crown  upon  his  hopes.  He 
had  loved  her — been  happy  with  her. 
He  could  not  forget  that.  And  al- 
though divorces  are  easily  obtained 
in  Grermany,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  abandon  her,  to  separate  from 
her,  now  she  was  past  her  prime.  He 
had  offered  her  an  independence  if 
she  wished  to  part  from  him ;  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  part— she  still  clung 
to  the  idea  of  regaining  his  lost  affec- 
tion—and made  home  miserable  as  a.. 
means  of  regaining  it  1 

For  five  years  did  Franz  draff  about 
with  him  this  load  of  wretcheoness. 

To  render  his  situation  still  more 
pitiable,  he  became  conscious  that  ho 
loved  another.  Madame  Rockers 
youngest  daughter — a  sweet  innocent 
girl  of  eighteen — had  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  the  young  tragedian,  which 
her  artless  nature  had  but  ill  con- 
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cealed.  Fraas  read  it  im  her  eyes,  in 
her  tones,  in  her  confoaioa;  and 
reading  it,  he  also  read  in  his  own 
heart  that  her  passion  was  returned. 

He  left  Berlin  in  two  days  after 
the  dlBCorery,  with  bitter  curses  on 
his  youthful  error,  which  had  yoked 
him  to  a  woman  he  coold  no  longer 
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loivB,    and  which  had  shnt  him  for 
ever  fhrni  the  lore  of  another. 

Then,  indeed,  the  thought  of  a 
divorce  rose  constanily  bei:>re  him; 
but  he  wrestled  with  the  temptation, 
and  subdued  it.  He  resolved  to  bear 
his  fate.  His  only  hope  was  that 
death  might  interpoee  to  set  him  freel 
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If  in  these  brief  sentences  I  have 
indicated  the  misery  of  Franz's  con- 
dition— ^the  depth  of  the  shadows 
which  accompanied  the  lustre  of  his 
success — ^if  I  have  truly  presented  the 
main  outlines  of  his  domestic  his- 
tory, the  reader  will  imagine  Franz's 
feehngs  when  a  hand  as  Mendly  as 
that  of  death  did  interfere  to  set  him 
free. 

Clara  ran  away  with  the  low  come- 
dian of  the  troop  I 

She  had  worn  away  in  teare  and 
fretfulness  all  the  affection  she  once 
had  felt  for  Frans,  and  haying  in- 
spuied  a  sort  of  pasrion  in  the  broast 
of  this  comedian,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
his  romantic  proposal  of  an  ekfpe- 
ment.  To  a  woman  of  her  age  an 
eli^ment  was  inresistible  I 

She  fled,  and  left  Franz  at  liberty. 

The  very  day  on  which  Franz  re- 
ceiyed  this  intelligence  he  had  to 
perform  in  Kotzebne's  Menst^enkasa 
and  Rate  (onr  "Stranger.")  He  went 
to  the  theatre  extremely  agitated. 
Great  as  was  his  delight  at  behig 
released  ftiom  his  wife,  and  released 
by  no  act  of  his  own — ^he  could  not 
think  without  a  shudder  upon  the 
Xnrobable  fate  which  awaited  her ;  and 
a  remembrance  of  his  former  love 
and  hiq>piness  with  her  returned  to 
make  him  sad. 

It  happened  that  old  Schoenldn 
had  that  night  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  impulse  to  see  his  son  act,  and 
had  gone  privately  hito  the  parterre. 
It  was  the  fiiat  time  he  saw  his  son 


acting"— for  on  that  Dresden  night  he 
saw  nothing — ^a  mist  was  before  hfa 
eyes.  He  was  now  snfSciently  calm 
to  be  critical. 

Franz  played  the  wronged  husband 
with  such  intense  feeling,  such  depth 
oi  passion,  such  thrilling  intonation 
of  voice,  that  the  old  man  shared  the 
rapture  of  the  audience,  and  wept 
tears  of  joy  and  ef  ^de  as  he  con- 
fessed tiiat  his  son  was  realty  a  great 
actor. 

Thecnrtain  had  no  soonerdesoended 
than  Schooilem,  hurrfing  out  of  the 
house,  went  round  to  the  stage-door, 
knocked  at  his  son's  dressiug-ioom, 
and  in  another  instant  had  fUlen  on 
his  shoulders,  sobl^ — ^**  My  boy !  my 
dear,  dear  Franz!  you  have  con- 
quered me  f " 

'^My  dear  father!"  ezdahned 
Franz,  pressing  him  eonyulsiyely  to 
his  heart. 

**  Franz,  I  retract  all  that  I  have 
said.  I  forgive  you.  Yon  hate  a 
real  vocation  f^  tlie  stage  !** 

This  happy  recondliation  was  soon 
followed  by  the  betrothal  of  Franz 
Schoenlein  to  Matilda  RSckel :  and 
the  old  man  had  not  only  tiie  delight 
of  seeing  his  son  wedded  to  a  woman 
worthy  of  him,  but  also  to  hear  him 
announce  his  intention  of  retiring  fbr 
ever  from  the  stage.  He  had  realised 
an  independence,  and  the  stage  was 
connected  with  too  many  disagree- 
able associations  for  him  not  to  quit 
it  on  this  opening  of  a  new  era  in  hb 
liife. 
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*'  It  ia  Mcucely  aeoessaiy,^  says  Mr 
RclUtab,  in  the  preface  to  an  early 
editioB  of  his  romance  of  ^^  1812,^' 
^'  for  the  author  to  confess  how  largely 
he  has  availed  himself  of  Segor's 
narradTB  of  the  Eossian  campaign. 
It  w31  be  evident  to  all  readers  that 
he  has  fi)Uowed,  at  times  almost  word 
forward*  the  descriptioDSof  that  skil- 
ful histariaa."  Without  taxing  Mr 
Relisfeab  with  exceeding  theromanoe-* 
vritor^  lei^timate  privilege  in  thus 
lart^^  helping  himself  from  the  pages 
ofGfMial  CkKmt  S<iigQr,  we  may  0Qn«> 
gniifate  him  on  having  had  as  a 
guide,  m  the  hiatoiical  portions  of  hia 
book|  10  admirable  a  worlt  as  the  Um- 
AMTf  di  Napdeen  et  th  la  Grtrntie 
Arm^  Am  interesting  as  any  ro^ 
maaoa»  ii  at  the  same  time  conveys 
the  coQTiction  that  the  aothor  haa 
dHennlMd  to  merit  the  character  of 
hbtoriam  uid  to  avoid  that  of  the 
retuler  of  eampaigning  gossip  and 
aneodotea.  Indeed  one  often  feels  dia- 
appomted  and  ahnost  vexed  at  the 
extrane  brevity  with  which  the  Coant 
rders  to  all  matters  not  strictly  essen- 
tia to  the  history  of  the  grand  army 
and  great  chief  whose  history,  daring 
the  briflf  existence  <^  the  former  and 
the  irst  reveraes  of  the  latter,  he  ua» 
dertakes  to  pcwrtray.  He  dismisses  in 
thrae  lines  many  an  incident  of  strange 
roBsnee  or  thnlling  horror,  whose  de-> 
t^  one  would  gladly  see  extended 
OTvaamanypi^^es.  Mr  Rellstab  has 
demly  availedhimself  <^this  dignified 
sad  milttary  conciseness,  improving 
upon  hints,  and  filling  up  blanks. 
With  a  few  bold  dashes  of  his  graphic 
pen,  Coimt  Sdgnr  furnishes  the  rough 
skfltA;  this  oia  German  follower 
esiiaai  adds  figures,  tints,  and  names, 
ttid  expands  it  into  a  picture.  The 
secomt  in  "^  1812 ''  of  the  retreat  from 
Moseow  to  Wilna  is,  in  fact,  a  poetical 
paraphraae  of  that  given  in  S^gnr's  his*> 
tory;  sod  this  paraphrase  Mr  Bell- 
stahysedaeBd  by  the  exoellence  of  hia 
text,  allows  somewhat  to  impede  the 
prosTesBofhiaplot;  or  ra^er  it  pro* 
Unfits  the  book  alter  the  plot  has,  in 
sU  essential  respects,  been  wound  up. 
Nervthelaaa,  18  we  have  ahready  said, 
»^  panphraae,  which  may  be  oim* 


sidered  in  some  degree  supplementary 
or  parenthetical,  is  the  best  part 
of  the  work ;  and  Mr  Helistab  dis- 
plays great  power  of  pen,  and 
artistical  skilly  in  his  handling  and 
adi4>tation  of  the  materials  furnished 
by  his  French  leader.  The  last  strictly 
original  ch^>ters  of  the  romance  are 
those  composing  the  eleventh  book, 
commencing  immediately  after  Lnd- 
wig  isrescned  by  hostile  peasants  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  friends. 
Here  for  a  while  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fugitive  army,  and  abide  amongst  the 
Bussians. 

The  chief  ground  of  apprehension 
with  the  Russian  nobles,  upon  Napo« 
leon^s  invasion  of  their  country,  waa 
lest  he  should  proclaim  the  emandpa* 
Uon  of  theserra,  and  thus  enlist  in  hia 
behalf  millions  of  oppressed  peasants. 
The  plan  occurred,  and  was  suggested 
to  the  French  Emperor,  but  various 
considerations  deterred  him  from  at<- 
tempting  ita  realisation.  He  appre- 
hended a  frightful  amount  of  license 
and  excess  amongst  a  barburous  people 
thus  suddenly  released  from  bondage. 
Tremendous  destruction  of  property, 
and  frightfal  massacres  of  the  higher 
classes,  were  the  almostcertain  results. 
He  might  succeed  in  raising  the  storm, 
but  he  could  never  hope  to  guide  it. 
Moreover,  although  the  child  of  revo- 
lution, hia  sympathies  were  not  with 
themaasea.  The  Russian  landholders, 
however,  did  not  reckon  upon  his  for- 
bearance, and  took eveiymeanain  their 
power  to  counteract  an^  propagandist 
projects  he  might  have  in  view.  <^  In 
the  first  place,"  «aya  S^gw,  *^they 
worked  upon  the  minda  <u  thefr  nn« 
fortunato  aer&,  brutalised  b^  every 
kind  of  servitude.  Thek  priests,  in 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  confide, 
misled  them  by  deceitful  discourse, 
persuading  these  peasants  that  we 
were  legions  of  demons,  commanded 
by  Antkihmti-'infQnial  soirita,  whose 
aspect  exoited  honor,  ana  whQ«e  oon* 
taot  poUntod.  Oor  prisoners  per* 
oaivoa  thMiriiantbeyhaduaedaaish 
or  vessel,  ibelr  oaptora  would  not 
touch  it  again,  but  kept  it  to  the  moat 
nnolean  anioMto*  Aa  we  advanced 
into  the  oowtvy*  hawe?«r»  it  w«« 
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her    tones,    in    her  oonfoMM;    and     wvfff^^,    f  into  the  drcle, 

i«ftdiog  it,  he  »lso  read  in  hi*  own        ^''*^  "Wmou  of  thii 

heart  that  her  passion  was  retaroed.       divore^  >e  lady  so 

He  left  Berlin  in  two  dayB  after     hot  i,  jg  q^^ 

the  diBCOTery,  with  bitter  coraes  <m     mo,  f  g-^ 

hia  yoQthfnl  error,  whidi  had  yoked     W'.  ^, 

him  toftmunaa  he  could  no  longer     r,i  ^ 
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ffiUon— the   depth   of  the  "^i'Vi^*    \  A«a  revenge 

wUcb  Mcompuiied  the  lastrfu ■'.'. ^\ Yt  ^  -4^  J,  and  hu tiie 

snccess— if  I  have  trelj  Ati^  4S  -<»t<>  o"*  <*  *« 

maia  ontlmes  of  hii  '^tWt.*'  A»t  Waio  aiwmd, 

twy,  the  reader  wiU i«  tv^W  .*-vemetwithaFTench 

foehnga  whea  »  h*^  \\  *S  pa/e*J  alive  in  a  wood,  aid 

that  of  death  did  into)  i'^'*  ^^f    /auBsians  settiw  d? 

"^-  ,1^  ^ptivesas  tx-.^get8.    Therehao 

aty  of  the  hor—rible  in  Mr  Beil- 
8  pagea,  but  wit=/ioaf  /( tbe  reOest 
a  Moscow  could     not  be  dutUaliy 
"  ad.    After  Baszicaire  bu  been 
,  Bianca  recor^ired  from  her 
.  and  Ludwig  jmaiseDled  to  tbe 
^s    01    HIS     CoQDt — who  admits,  bn  t  with  ao  very 
joeaw      iv  ,*.  impartiality,     good  grace,  hia  clatmaa  *o  gntitade 

elopeinMit'J*  ^national  anti-     andcoiiBidcraUon_the<»efcerpri»«n 

^ieflec)/  .jiopolitan  view  of    are  sorted.    The  able-bodied  aie  Mat 

The  vy'  Jct,  and  progress  of    to  the  Coont's  hnntmg-seat,  thence  fo 

CMved   '  ^k'«-  be  forwarded  to  the  ndnes.      TothoM 

pertoTB        J  by  hia    captors    to    a    nnftt  to  work,  Rnsaia,  says  E>f*lgorow, 
undW      '''  armed  peasants  in  the     can  afford  do  other  nonrubiiieirt  this 
to  ti'     Df  ^  ^^'  forest,  Lqdwlg  at     two  onnces  of  lead.    One  mtrM  ody 
Gref    «Ioioat  regrets  having  escaped     is  pnt  aside  as  too  old  int  l^Jwor. 
relr   ^''^^  **^  ^''^  ^^'"^''  finng-party,     ITiifl  Is  St  Lnces,  Beanaire's   eon' 
br  'goloasal  Russian  stretches  ont  his    ployer  and  Lndwig'g  peraecutoi. 
t'  jfld  l"  appropriate    hia    prisoner's        "  St  Lnces,  not  having  anduvtood 
^J^g'-cap,  and,  upon  the  imprudent     the  Count's  words,  fancied  thu,  from 
^tance  of  the  latter,  raises  a  dab     his  appearance  and  fine  linen,  txA 
^dash    ont   his    bnJns.     Lndwig    fifom  his  dotbea  (of  which,  howoTV 
jeents  himself  no  better  than  a  dead    he   was    by  this   time   pretw  vd 
o)ao,whensnddenlyawoman'88cream     stripped,)  bis  captors  had  diacormd 
D  heard,  and  a  figure  clad  in  costly     him  to  belong  to  tbe  higher  danea 
Ads  rescues  him  from  tbe  fierce  savage.     Tlie  pallid  horror  which  had  mnd 
A  veil  is  thrown  back,  and  Lndwig     over  his  features  since  the  tenjUa 
beholds  Bianca,  who  possesses  a  castle     fate  of  Beancaire,  was  replaced  trr  a 
In  the  neighbonrhood,  the  same  which     faint  gleam  of  hope.     He  vcnttnj  to 
the  Polish  lancers  bad  Bnrpiised  npon     address  the  Connt  hi  Ftench. 
her  wedding-night.    It  is  not  qnila        "  'I  trust,  air,'  he  said,  'IsWl  h. 
dear  what  has  brought  her  Into  the    treated  in  confbrmity  with  those  Ian 
forest  among  beastly  Cossacks  and     of  war  which  all    dvilised  nuiou 
bloodth1ntypeasants,un1eBsitwereto    respect     I  am  not  a  militiiy  m- 
meet  Lndwig.    The  sights  she  there     bat  belong  to  the  dvil  aenin^ 
meets  are  not  all  of  the  most  agree-    rank — '  ' 

able  kind.     Whilst  the  enraptured        "'Ton  are  a  Frsichmui,' Hgn], 
Lndwig  kneels  before  her,  kissing  her    interrupted  Dolgorow-^'  one  of  Og^ 
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vampires  who  baye  sucked  the  blood 
and  marrow  out  of  half  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  more  contemptible  and  odious 
than  the  soldier,  for  he,  at  least,  fights 
with  fair  and  open  weapons.' 

*' '  They  would  willingly,'  persisted 
^  Loces,  again  trembling  with  appre- 
hoisioii,  ^exchange  me  against  Bus- 
sian  prisoners  r 

"  ^  Prisoners  I  what  prisoners  have 
you?'  cried  Dolgorow  with  bitter 
eeorn.  *  Thousand  certamly  are  set 
4owa  in  your  bulletins,  but  where  can 
you  show  them  ?  Ton  do  wrong  to 
remind  me  of  that.  Think  yon  we 
know  not  how  your  ruthless  assassin 
bands  have  treated  the  few  who  fell 
into  their  hands?  Think  you  we 
have  not  found  them,  lying  with 
shattered  skulls  upon  the  roads  in 
rear  of  your  flying  columns  ?  Did  we 
not  meet  with  them  shut  up  in  churches, 
bams,  and  stables,  dead  in  the  pangs 
offiunine?  Away  with  ye!  We  shall 
find  enough  to  exchange,  when  ex- 
change we  wiU.^  "* 

Discoveries  and  surprises  now  tread 
rapidly  on  each  other's  heels.  A 
Gennaa  in  the  service  of  Count  Dol- 
gorow recognises  Ludwig  as  the  son, 
and  St  Luces  as  the  murderer  of  his 
former  master;  whereupon  Ludwig 
generously  intercedes  for  the  French- 
man's life,  but  is.  sternly  repulsed  by 
the  Count,  and  St  Luces  is  forthwith 
thot*  Then,  upon  their  way  to 
BlAiica*6    castle,   Ludwig    and   his 


mistress  stumble  upon  Bernard, 
lying  senseless  in  the  road.  They 
pick  him  up  and  take  him  with  them, 
in  spite  of  danger  from  wolves  and  of 
the  anger  of  Countess  Dolgorow,  im- 

Satient  to  proceed.  At  the  castle 
(emard  and  Bianca  discover,  by  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  contrivance  of 
identical  rings,  that  they  are  brother 
and  sister,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Count  becomes  aware  of  the  good 
understanding  between  them,  and 
that  Bianca  knows  she  is  not  his 
daughter.  These  meetings  and  recog- 
nitions thwarting  certain  deep-laid 
plans,  he  resolves  to  forward  Ludwig 
and  Bernard  to  Siberia;  but  before  he 
can  do  so,  the  two  young  men,  with 
Bianca  and  Willhofen  the  Grerman 
servant,  make  their  escape  by  the  aid 
of  some  French  prisoners,  and  take 
the  road  to  Smolensko,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  French  army  and 
seeking  refuge  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile  Rasinski,  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  gallant  regi- 
ment, now  reduced  to  a  feeble  squad- 
ron of  sixty  horses,  forms  part  of  the 
rear -guard  under  the  hero  Ney.  We 
will  give  a  specimen  of  Mr  Rellstab's 
adaptation  of  Segur. 

^* '  Rasinski  I '  suddenly  exclaimed 
Jaromir,  *  do  you  see  yonder  on  the 
rising  ground  ? ' 

*^ '  Cossacks  I  And  I  wager  my  head 
they  are  not  alone ! '  replied  Rasinski. 

^^  Upon  the  heights  appeared  three 


•  « 


Uf«n  the  evening  of  this  long  day's  march,  the  imperial  column  approaching 
Gjastx  was  sarprised  to  find  upon  the  road  tiie  bodies  of  Russians  quite  recently 
slam,  all  with  Uieir  heads  cloven  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  their  bndns  scattered 
anrond.  It  was  known  that  two  thousand  prisoners  preceded  the  column,  escorted 
by  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Poles.  Various  opinions  were  emitted  ;  some  were 
iadignant,  others  approved  or  remained  indifferent,  according  to  the  character  of  each. 
Aroniid  the  Emperor  these  different  impressions  found  no  voice,  until  Caulaineouri 
bunt  oat  and  exclaimed,  *  that  it  was  an  atrocious  cruelty.  This,  then,  is  the  civili- 
sation we  bring  to  Russia  !  What  effect  would  this  barbarity  have  upon  the  enemy  t 
Did  we  not  leave  him  our  wounded  and  a  host  of  prisoners  1  Would  he  lack  Uie 
opp«rtanity  of  horrible  reprisals ! '  Napoleon  maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but  upon 
tie  morrow  these  murders  had  ceased.    The  unfortunate  prisoners  were  allowed  to 

die  of  hunger  in  the  enclosures  into  which,  at  night,  they  were  huddled  like  cattle. 

Doubtless  it  was  still  a  barbarity ;  but  what  could  be  done  1    Exchange  them  !    The 

■enemy  reftised.    Set  them  firee  !    They  would  have  hastened  to  proclaim  our  destitu- 

tiOB,  and  soon  they  would  have  returned  vrith  their  companions  to  harass  our  march. 

la  this  unsparing  war,  to  have  given  them  life  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  ourselves. 

We  were  cruel  from  necessity.    The  fault  was,  to  have  ever  placed  ourselves  in  so 

terrible  an  alternative. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  during  our  march  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  our  captive 

joldlers  were  not  treated  more  humanely,  although  the  Russians  had  not  imperious 

JMesttiity  for  an  excuse."— Skoub,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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bonemen,  Beeminglj  thrown  forward 
to  reconnoitre.  Tbey  were  soon  re- 
marked by  all ;  and  there  oocnrred  in 
the  French  ranks  thai  restless  stir 
and  low  nrannnr,  betokening  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  important  event. 

**  *  Jamp  on  yonr  horse,  Jaromir,* 
said  Rasiaski, '  and  ride  to  the  comer 
of  the  forest;  thence  yon  wili  see  far 
oyer  the  oonntry.' 

*^  Jaromir,  now  the  best  mounted  in 
the  regiment,  sped  swiftly  across  the 
snow,  in  obedience  to  the  order.  Bnt 
he  returned  oven  mora  nqwdly,  to 
nnnonnoe  that  the  entire  heights 
were  oovered  with  Cossacks,  and  that 
infantry  columns  wore  debonchfaig 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

^*  Just  then  Colonel  Kegnard,  who 
by  the  manhal*s  order  had  also  been 
ont  to  reconnoitre,  rode  by.  'This 
looks  like  work,  Rasinski,'  he  cried  in 
passing ;  *  the  ball  opens  jnst  like  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  wood  is  as 
fall  of  Rassians  as  an  anthill  of  ants.' 
Tbo  drums  beat.  The  troops  stood  to 
their  arms.  The  disorderly  groups  of 
weaponless  Btragglers  and  invalids 
formed  themselves  into  a  dense  mass. 

*' '  For  us  the  fight  is  a  pleasure,' 
exclaimed  Rasinski ;  ^  but  it  is  hard 
upon  Boleslaw  and  the  other  wounded. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  shield  them 
from  harm.    But  who  oomes  hero? ' 

*'A  Russian  officer  was  seen  de- 
Bcendhig  the  hill,  waving  m  white 
handkerchief. 

"  '  Useless  trouble,  sir,'  said  Ra- 
sinski proudly  to  himself,  as  he  dis- 
tinguished the  Russian's  object.  *  We 
shall  not  treat  for  peace  so  long  as  we 
can  handle  our  arms.' 

"The  marshal  was  busy  placing 
and  ordering  his  troops.  He  gallop 
ihroQgh  the  ranks,  showing  himself 
every  where,  directing  and  encourag- 
ing alj.  Rasinski  sent  an  orderly  to 
report  to  him  the  approach  of  a  flag 
of  truce.  But  before  the  message 
reached  him,  the  Russian  oflScer 
reached  the  outposts,  and,  on  dis- 
tinguishing the  Polish  uniform,  sum- 
moned them  in  they*  own  language  to 
surrender  to  overpowering  forces. 
Rasinski  sprang  forward  like  an  in- 
censed lion.  '  What ! '  bo  shouted, 
*  yon  would  seduce  our  men,  incite 
them  to  desert!  That  is  not  the 
duty  of  a  flag  of  trace.  You  ai«  my 
prisoner  I » 


**Tbo  alarmed  officer  would  have 
turned  his  horse,  bat  Rashisld  already 
held  the  bridlo,  and  his  soldiefs  sv- 
rounded  the  Roasian  bo  qdcUy  that 
resistance  and  flight  were  alike  im- 
possible. 

*^  ^  You  wiM  aoroly  re^MCt  the  sacied 
rights  of  a  flag  of  tracer  ciifid  tke 
Russian. 

*'*  You  shoold  ha(ve  waited  at  proper 
distance,  till  yon  knew  if  it  pleased  as 
to  receivo  you,'  replied  Rasinski  *It 
is  against  all  usage  of  war  ts  tf- 
proach  an  enemy's  army  as  yoa  have 
done.' 

**  *  Tako  mo  to  your  comander,' 
said  the  officer,  '  he  willlisteD  to  my 
well-intended  offers.  The  bravest 
must  yield  to  impossibility.  Yon  hire 
no  alternative  bat  capitoUtkiB.' 

'« '  We  AaU  see  that,'  aaswend 
RasfaiBki,  well  assured  beforehaad  of 
the  marshal's  decision.  *  Here  oooes 
our  commander,  Mvrshal  Key.  Tbtt 
name  may  eoGce  to  convince  yratiiat 
you  wili  waste  your  words.' 

**  The  marshal  came ;  RaBfaielii<ode 
to  meet  him  and  reported  what  had 
passed, 

"^  *  You  hav«  done  yoor  daty  n  u 
officer  and  man  of  honour,'  replied 
Key;  'I  should  take  shame  to  my- 
self did  I  heaitate  to  ooafina  yoor 
words.'  And  ho  rode  fomaid  tad 
inquired  the  Russian's  pleasne. 

''  ^Marshal  Kntusow  sends  me,'  be- 
gan the  officer.  *•  He  would  not  offeDd 
so  renowned  a  warrior  and  geseral 
by  asking  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
if  any  alternative  remained  open. 
Upon  the  surrounding  beighu  ataad 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  oae  han- 
dred  pieces  of  cannon.  If  you  doaW 
my  words,  you  are  at  liberty  ta  sead 
an  ofiioer,  whom  I  will  ooadnct 
through  our  ranks  that  he  may  oooat 

our  strength.' 
" '  I  hope  to  get  near  enoagh  to  jw 

army  to  count  them  nyrself,'  re^jj^ 
the  marshal  with  flashing  eyes.  *Tea 
Prince  Kutusow  that  Marshal  Key  bw 
never  yet  surrendered,  and  that  j»^ 
world's  history  shall  never  record  ius 
having  done  so.  Yonder  is  the  goal 
which  duty  and  honour  assign  me;  i 
will  break  a  road  through  yoor  lanM, 
thongh  your  forests  became  armi«« 

*' ' They  wiil do  so,' repHed  tbeBns- 
Bian.  The  words  bad  scarce  Wt  w» 
lips,  when  the  thunder  of  artdie^ 
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echoed  fiom  the  heists  in  front  and 
aa  the  left  flank,  and  an  iron  haU 
cnubed  and  rattled  npon  the  icj  sor- 
£K)e  of  the  plain. 

^i  A  Thja  iB  treachery  I  ^  cried  the 
nunhal  steml  j,  aa  he  looked  np  and 
beheld  the  hilla  crowned  on  all  sides 
with  levelled  gjuns,  and  daik  masses 
of  troops.  ^  There  is  no  parleying 
under  fire!    Yon  are  my  prisoner  i ' 

•*The  offica*,  confounded  at  being 
ikns  gacrifioed  by  the  impmdence  or 
lecklesaneaa  of  his  friends,  gave  up 
hisflwoid. 

«( i  Take  him  to  the  rear  I  *  com- 
manded the  marshaL  *  General  Ei- 
card,  forward  I  Attack  the  enemy 
irith  the  bayonet.  You  shall  have 
the  hononr  of  opening  the  road.' 

"  The  general,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  -men,  pressed  resolutely  for- 
wanL'' 

Everybody  who  has  read  S^gor,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  better  begin 
imme^tely,  knows  how  these  fifteen 
hundred  men  were  swept  away  by  Ku- 
tnsofw^s  artillery ;  how  Ney  in  person 
beaded  the  next  charge;  and  how,  after 
losmg  more  than  hafr  his  division,  he 
iBtreited  towards  Smolensko,  made  a 
flank  movement,  again  returned  south- 
wards, and  at  last  struck  the  Dnieper, 
and  croaaed  it  with  the  remnant  of 
"^  force,  without  a  bridge,  and  on 
blocks  of  floating  ice,  to  find,  upon  the 
further  bank,  Platoflf  and  his  Cossacks, 
with  their  Scythian  tactics  and  sledge- 
moonted  artillery,  to  which  he  had 
BO  CMUMm  to  oppose, — ^the  six  guns 
wheirewith  he  had  audaciously  re- 
turned the  fire  of  Eutusow's  tremen- 
dG«8  batteries  having  been  left,  of 
ooime,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
Bnt,  after  braving  and  escaping  from 
Uie  whole  Bnssian  army,  Ney  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  a  horde  of 
iQ-dftSciplined  savages ;  and  he  forced 
bis  way,  fighting  incessantly,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orcha,  where  £u- 
Mie  received  him  with  open  arms. 
There  are  only  five  short  days* 
mardies  from  Smolensko  to  Orcha ; 
but  in  that  little  section  of  the  long 
and  terrible  retreat,  Ney,  whilst  losing 
thousands  of  men  daily,  gathered 
enough  laurels  to  shade  the  brows  of 
half  a  dosen  heroes.  We  do  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  those,  be  they  Russians, 
English,  or  of  what  country  they  may, 
who  can  read,  without  profound  emo- 


tion and  admiration,  the  history  of 
Marshal  Ney  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  especially  daring  its  latter 
and  most  disastrous  portion.  When 
those  who  previously  ranked  as  the 
bravest  gave  in — ^when  pride  and  thirst 
for  glory  were  obliterated  by  extre- 
mity of  suffering,  and  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation — when  the  sol- 
dier^s  most  powerful  incentives,  dis- 
cipline, honour,  and  gain,  were  for- 
gotten and  lost  sight  of,  and  even  the 
iron  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard,  no 
longer  sustained  by  their  Emperor's 
presence,  renounced  the  contest  and 
lay  down  to  die — ^when  his  fellow- 
marshals,  with  rare  exceptions,  showed 
weariness  and  discouragement,  and 
even  the  stem  Davoust  complained 
that  the  limits  of  human  suflfering  were 
exceeded, — ^where  was  Ney,  what  waa 
his  aspect,  what  his  words  and  ac- 
tions ?  In  rear  of  the  army,  a  musket 
in  his  hand,  a  smile  of  confidence  on 
his  lips,  the  fire  of  his  great  soul  and 
of  his  own  glory  flashing  from  his 
eyes,  he  exposed  his  life  each  minnte 
in  the  day,  as  freely  as  ever  he  had 
done  when  he  had  but  life  to  lose, 
before  his  valour  had  given  him  riches 
and  rank,  family  and  fame.  Surely,  so 
long  as  valour  is  appreciated,  the 
name  of  Net  will  be  borne  in 
glorious  remembrance.  And  surely 
those  men  who  subsequently  pro- 
nounced his  sentence  of  death,  mnstr 
since  have  sometimes  felt  remorse  at 
their  share  in  the  untimely  fate  of  so 
great  a  warrior.  ^^I  have  saved  my 
eagles !  ^  joyously  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
when  he  learned,  at  two  leagues  from 
Orcha,  that  Ney  was  safe,  although  he 
brought  with  him  but  the  ghost  of  his 
fine  division.  **  I  would  have  given 
three  hundred  miilious  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  such  a  man.''  Although  Napo- 
leon, in  some  things  the  most  magni- 
ficent chalatan  upon  record,  dealt 
largely  in  speeches  of  this  sort,  we 
may  believe  that  in  this  instance  the 
cry  came  from  the  heart.  What  would 
the  Emperor  have  said,  had  he  then 
been  told  that  three  years  later,  on  the 
7th  December  1816,  the  anniversary 
of  one  of  those  days  when  Ney  so 
bravely  breasted  the  Muscovite  tor- 
rent, an  execution  would  take  place  in 
an  alley  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens, 
and  that  there,  by  sentence  of  a  French 
chamber  and  the  bnlieta  of,  French 
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soldiers,  a  premature  end  would  be  put 
to  the  glorioQB  career  of  him  he  bad 
suniamed  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave ! 

Previoasly  to  the  jnnction  of  Ney 
and  Eugene,  Colonel  Rasinski,  whilst 
reconnoitring  in  the  graj  of  the  morn- 
ing, falls  in  with  a  sledge  containing 
three  persons  muffled  in  fars,  whom 
he  at  first  takes  for  Russians,  bnt 
who  prove  to  be  Ladwlg  and  his  two 
<x>mpanions.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
80  happy  a  meeting,  M.  liellstab  is  of 
course  profuse  in  tears  and  embraces; 
Jarorotr  and  Boleslaw  are  summoned 
to  assist  at  the  jubilee,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  three  Poles,  the  two  Ger- 
mans, Bianca,  her  waiting-maid 
Jeaunette,  and  the  faithful  WiUhofen, 
keep  together  as  far  as  Wiloa,  save 
and  except  those  amongst  them  whom 
death  snatches  by  the  way.  The 
party  is  soon  increased  by  an  infant, 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Regnard,  and 
of  a  French  actress,  of  which  Bianca 
takes  charge.  Here  again  the  author 
-of  '^  1812**  has  made  good  and  effec- 
tive use  of  an  incident  thus  briefly  re- 
•  corded  by  S^gnr. 

*^  At  the  gates  of  the  town  (Smo- 
lensko)  an  infamous  act  struck  all 
witnesses  with  a  horror  that  still  sur- 
vives.     A   mother   abandoned   her 
son,  a  child  of  five  years  old ;   in 
spite  of  his  cries  and  tears  she  re- 
pulsed him  from  her  overloaded  sledge, 
'wildly  exclaiming  Uiat  *he  had  not 
seen  France  !  he  would  not  regret 
it !  But  as  to  her,  she  knew  France  I 
she  mnst  see  her  country  again  1  * 
Twice  did  Ney  have  the  poor  child 
replaced  in  its  mother's  arms,  thrice 
49he  threw  it  upon  the  frozen  snow. 
Bnt  amongst  a  thousand  instances  of 
-sublime  and  tender  devotc^ness,  this 
-solitary  crime  was  not  left  unpunished. 
This    unnatural  parent  was   herself 
abandoned  upon  the  snow,  whence 
her  victim  was  raised  and  confided  to 
'  another  mother.    At  the  Beresina,  at 
Wilna,  and  Kowno,  the  orphan  was 
■  seen,  and  he  finally  escaped  all  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat.*' 

In  the  romance  the  child  is  first 
fostered  by  a  wonnded  veteran,  and 
a  compassionate  canteen  woman,  bnt 
is  separated  from  them  when  traver- 
sing the  Dnieper,  and  receives  the 
tenderest  care  from  Bianca.  On 
•the  northern  bank  of  the  Beresina 
•we  fin^  the  prtncipal  penonages  of 


the  tale  assembled,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Russian  cannon  poor  their 
murderous  contents  into  the  dense 
mass  of  fugitives,  and  these,  crowding 
to  the  bridge,  ffldl  by  hundreds  into  the 
water.  A  round-shot  suddenly  shat- 
ters the  front  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
Bianca,  her  maid,  and  the  child  are 
seated.  The  scene  that  ensues  la 
spiritedly  and  naturally  told. 

*'  The  frightened  horses  reared  furi- 
ously, and  would  have  upset  the  car- 
riage had  not  the  pole  and  fore^axle 
been  in  splinters.  Wlllhofen  sprang 
forward  to  hold  them;  Lndwig  and 
Bernard  hurried  to  his  assistanoe. 
With  streaming  hair,  Jeannette  bad 
already  leaped  from  the  cart,  and 
Bianca,  unconscious  of  what  she  did, 
followed  her  example,  still  closely 
clasping  the  infant 

'^  ^  Is  it  alive  ?'  cried  a  voice,  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  felt  herself  seiised 
from  behind.  She  turned,  and  Reg- 
nard stood  before  her,  his  right  arm 
in  a  sling :  he  had  just  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  of  carts.  ^  Oh  !  I 
have  you  then  at  last,'  he  tenderiy 
exclaimed,  kissing  and  caressing  his 
child  as  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  Bianea, 
who,  stunned  with  terror  and  the 
recent  shock,  scarce  thought  of  won- 
dering at  his  unexpected  appearance. 

'*  ^  Yon  here,  colonel  ?  *  cried  Ber- 
nard.   ^  How  and  whence  came  yon?* 

«» « From  the  fight  up  yonder,*  replied 
Regnard.  '  Tis  awM  work  ;  osr 
fellows  stand  like  the  walls  of  Troy, 
bnt  all  mnst  soon  be  overthrown, 
for  the  Russians  bnry  ns  under  their 
bullets.* 

*'  *  Did  you  see  Rasinski  ?  Is  he 
alive?  And  Boleslaw  and  Jaromir?" 

'' '  They  fight  like  lions,  like  devils, 
those  Poles ;  but  it*s  all  in  vain,  we 
cannot  hold  out  another  hoor.  And 
this  defile  over  the  bridge  looks  about 
as  tempting  as  the  jaws  of  hell.* 

**  ^  You  are  wonnded,  colonel?* 

»'  ( My  right  arm  shattered.  My  hone 
was  knocuced  over  by  a  shell ;  I 
dragged  myself  as  far  as  Stndianka 
to  seek  a  doctor,  and  found  ashes  and 
corpses,  no  longer  of  use  in  the  fight 
I  thonffht  I  would  have  a  trial  to 
cross  the  bridge.  I  saw  tiiese  car- 
riages from  a£)ve ;  I  knew  yon  had 
driven  up  here  yesterday.  If  I  cooXd 
only  find  you,  1  thought,  and  get  a 
last  look  at  my  little  daughter  I  Laugh 
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at  me,  if  yon  like,  bat  the  thought 
came  like  a  whisper  from  heaven. 
*  Perhaps  it  is  the  last  wish  yon  will 
see  fhlfilled,'  said  I  to  myself.  And 
as  if  some  invisible  gnide  had  led  me, 
I  made  my  way  to  yonr  veiy  carriage, 
just  as  the  twelve-poonder  played  yon 
the  trick.  Only  see  now  how  hearty 
the  child  is ;  it  grows  like  its  mother! 
Ah  I  if  I  only  had  something  for  yon, 
poor  darling  1  Were  we  but  in  Paris, 
that  I  might  give  yon  a  pocketful  of 
boBboi»!' 

**And  in  fondling  and  chattering  with 
the  infiuit,  he  forgot  both  his  crashed 
am  and  the  destruction  that  raged 
so  aetively  around.  The  storm  of 
shot  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  twenty 
battles  had  aocostomed  him  to  it. 
But  the  sweet  emotions  of  paternal 
love  were  new  to  him,  and  a  secret 
voioe  seemed  to  warn  him  that  he 
would  not  long  enjoy  them. 

^^  Lndwig  now  came  up  and  greeted 
the  cdoneL  Bianca  gave  the  child 
to  Jeannette,  for  Regnard,  with  only 
one  arm,  could  not  hold  it,  and  she 
felt  that  her  strength  was  giving  way 
amidst  this  complication  of  horrors. 
She  leaned  against  the  wheel  of  the 
caniage.  Bmiard  observed  her  fal- 
tering, and  encircling  her  tenderly 
with  his  arm,  he  kissed  her  pale  cheek. 

*'  *  See  yonder  woman,'  he  said  ; 
'  take  pattern  by  her ;  see,  dearest 
eist^J  how  calm  she  is  amidst  the 
ravages  of  death.' 

About  twenty  paces  off,  a  tall  fe- 
male figure  sat  upon  a  horse,  a  child 
of  three  years  old  in  her  arms,  and 
gaied  steadOy  at  the  tumult.  A  black 
vefl  was  twined  round  her  head,  but 
left  bernoble  and  striking  countenance 
"exposed.  She  could  but  just  have 
urived,  otherwise  her  appearance  was 
too  ranaribible  not  to  have  attracted 
JttCTtiop,  even  in  that  hour  of  con- 
iaikm  when  few  thought  of  any  thing 
tot  their  danger. 

'  ^  Calm?'  said  Bianca,  after  a  long 
kwk,  *  calnif  say  you  ?  Petrified,  you 
9hmki  say.  See  you  not  the  teaia 
tkat  rail  over  hnr  rigid  eoantenance, 
-nd  flie  despairing  gaee  she  directs  to 
Iwiven  ?  aLu,  poof  woman !' 

*6he  is  the  widow  of  Colonel  La- 
Ttgnac'  said  Regnard ; '  her  husband 
fdi  three  weeks  ago  at  Wiazma ;  the 
^M  m  her  lap  is  her  daughter.' 

**  All  ^ea  were  fixed  in  pi^  on  the 


mourning  figure,  when  a  cannon-ball 
boomed  through  the  air,  and  struck 
her  and  her  horse  to  the  ground.  A 
cry  of  horror  escaped  the  bystanders. 
The  unhappy  woman  had  disappeared. 
One  could  not  see  her  for  the  throng. 
Bernard,  Ludwig,  and  Regnard  forced 
a  passage  through  the  mob  of  men  and 
horses,  but  with  all  their  efforts  their 
progress  was  slow.  Bianca  followed 
them,  led  partly  by  pity  and  partly  by 
fear  of  separation  from  her  protectors. 

^^Silent  and  uncomplaining,  the  lady 
sat  upon  the  ensanguined  snow,  her 
tall,  dignified  form  supported  against 
an  overturned  cart,  her  child  clasped 
in  her  arms.  The  sliot  had  shattered 
both  her  feet,  but  her  infant  appeared 
unhurt,  and  anxiously  clasped  its 
mother's  neck  with  its  little  hands. 
None  thought  of  succouring  the  poor 
creatures;  ail  were  too  engrossed  with 
their  own  selfish  misery,  and  few 
vouchsafed  her  more  than  a  passing 
glance  as  they  struggled  onwards. 
She  would  hardly  have  escaped  being 
trampled  under  foot,  had  not  her 
wounded  horse,  lashing  out  convul- 
sively in  the  agonies  of  death,  cleared 
a  space  around  her.  Whilst  Bernard 
supported  his  trembling  sister,  Ludwig 
and  Regnard  attempts  to  climb  over 
the  cart  which  intervened  between 
them  and  the  wounded  lady.  But  at 
that  moment  the  noble  sufiferer  took  a 
strong  hair-chain  from  her  neck,  twist- 
ed it,  before  any  could  stay  her  hand* 
around  her  infant's  throat,  and  with  a 
sudden  exertion  of  strength  drew  it 
tight.  The  little  creature  drooped  its 
head  and  fell  strangled  on  its  mother's 
knees.  Li  a  last  frantic  convulsion, 
the  unhappy  parent  clasped  her  child 
to  her  bosom,  gave  an  agonised  sigh, 
a  glance  to  heaven,  and  fell  back, 
deaid.  At  that  moment  Ludwig  and 
Regnard  reached  her,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Bianca  hid  her  face  in  her 
brother's  bosom." 

A  fragment  of  a  shell  knocks  over 
the  faithful  Willhofen.  The  fire  from 
the  Russian  batteries  becomes  more 
terrible  than  ever,  the  crowd  more 
agitated  and  frantic. 

^^  *  Let  us  keep  together  I'  cried 
Regnard — *once  separated,  we  shall 
never  meet  again.*  And  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  grasp  that  of  Ludwig, 
when  a  ball  passed  between  them, 
overthrowing  the  colonel. 
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'« '  Regnwd  !  '  cried  Lndwig, 
springing  to  his  assistanoe,  *•  are  yon 
badly  hit?' 

"  Bernard  raised  the  wounded  nan 
by  the  shoniders,  and  bent  over  him. 

^*  *  I  have  got  my  allowance,'  said 
Kegnard,  faindy.  ^  Where  is  my 
little  dangfater  ? '. 

^*  Shuddering,  bat  with  resolnte  step, 
Blanca  came  forward,  the  child  in  her 
arms.  She  kneeled  beside  the  dying 
soldier  and  held  it  oat  to  him.  Beg- 
nard  looked  monmfally  at  the  little 
creature  so  soon  to  be  an  orphan. 

'' 'Farewell  1  *  he  said,  kissing  H 
lor  the  last  time.  *Yoa  have  no 
longer  a  father — ^biit  a  mother— has 
she  not?'  added  he,  imploringly  to 
Bianca.  *  Greetings  to  Rssinski,  if  he 
still  lives  to  receive  them.  Long  live 
the  Emperor  1  * 

**  Upon  this  last  exdamatioii, 
uttered  in  a  hoarse  soldier- like  tone, 
the  final  breath  of  the  dying  man  was 
expended.  The  next  instaatt  his  eonl 
had  fled." 

From  the  heights  of  Stndianka  the 
beaten  French  now  poar  dowv,  and 
Bianca  loses  her  female  attendant, 
who  perishes  miserably,  cnisfaed  by 
B  gon-caniage.  It  wiH  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  considerable  aocamidation 
of  horrors  at  this  part  of  the  romance; 
bat  tender-hearted  persons,  whom 
narratives  of  hnman  sobering  too 
painfully  affect,  will  natnraliy  avoid 
a  book  founded  on  such  a  campaign 
as  that  of  1812.  The  passage  of  the 
Beresma  has  been  too  often  described 
to  be  worth  dwelling  upon  here ;  and 
the  more  so  as  Mr  BeUstab  veiy 
judiciously  has  not  attempted  to  alter 
or  improve  upon  the  reality,  of  itself 
sufficiently  extnu)rdinary  and  har- 
rowing. He  makes  Basinski  execute 
the  famoQS  isat  of  Jacqueminot, 
OudinotNi  aide-de-camp,  who,  after 
swimming  the  Berestna  m  mpite  of  the 
piercing  cold  and  of  the  Costing  blocks 
of  ice  that  bruised  and  out  his  honse*s 
chest  and  flanks,  galloped  after  the 
stragglerB  from  Tduiplitz's  retreatiBg 
column,  caught  one,  disarmed  him, 
put  him  before  him  on  bis  horse  and 
swam  bMk  with  him  to  Napoleon, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  pri- 
so^  from  whom  to  get  infonnatioo. 

Hopeless  of  crossing  the  crowded 
bridge,  where  a  fearful  struggle  for 
precedence  mm  goes  on  aoMingst  the 


mob  of  desperate  flugitiveB,  Bianca 
and  her  two  companions  tske  thdr 
oouise  up  stream,  still  bearing  widi 
them  Begnard's  orphan  daughter,  and 
hoping  to  find  rest  and  shelter  by 
passing  themselves  off  as  Bawians^ 
At  lsst>  seeing  no  signs  of  house  or 
village,  they  sit  down  in  deBpainqwD 
the  snow  and  await  their  &te;  when, 
hi   aceordaaoe   with  Mr  BeUstab'a 
practice  of  biingiiq^  about  oppontme 
meetings,  BasinaM  and  his  handM  of 
lancers  ride  up  to  them,  and  after 
the  due  amount  of  kisses  and  tears, 
a  litiinaaian  peasant  guides  tiiem  to 
a  fad,  and  they  get  through  the  river 
in  safely.    At  Zembin  ti^y  procure 
a   small  sledge,  and  Bernard  and 
Ludwigurge  Bianca  to  huny  firwaid 
to  Wihia.    Neither  of  them  offer  to 
accompany   her,  whidi  they  might 
with  great  pfoufisty  have  done,  seeii^ 
that  they  are  disoiounted  and  useleiB, 
but  propose  confiding  her  to  a  wounded 
dragoon,  a  proposal  which  she  natn- 
nlly  enough  decUnes,  and  declares 
she  will  stidk  to  the  ship— m  other 
words  to  the  regiment— and  nmgih  it 
with  the  rest.     After  whidi  ptaoky 
decision  there  is  no  noeo  talk  it 
parting  oompaay  tUl  they  reach  WHna. 
Before  getting  there,  how<ever,  there 
is  much  to  m  gone  through.    For 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  tortmes  of 
cutting  ooid  are  added  to  those  pre- 
viously endured,  slaying  the  skk  and 
wounded   by  hundreds  of  a  night. 
Overpowered  bv  the  iSiMtagues  of  the 
day,  they  lie  down  to  rieqp  hsside 
their  watohfires,  and  an  the  morn- 
ing are  stiff  and  cold.    Tha  aortk- 
west  wind  suddenly  smrouadB  Ike 
harassed  Frenchmen  with  tbe  taniisfe 
atasosphere  of  the   north  pels,  the 
air  is  fiUed  with  an  iqr  dust,  fips  sad 
cheeks  crack  and  blister,  the  eyes  sm 
mflamed  by  the  c^ttering  whiteneBS 
of  the  snow.     The  horsea  die  tm 
extreme  cold,  and  it  is  last  as  adl 
for  their  riden,  who  would  otherwise 
be  fboaen  m  thobr  uaddlea.     Tke 
Rasinski  and  his  comrades  find  tiiett- 
selvesdismounted,  and  Biaaeals  sledge 
becomes  useleas.    lliey  pmsae  fteir 
way  on  foot,  amidst  BosDea  of  iaooa- 
oeivable  saffering  aad  wkw.    Few  of 
those  around  them  show  fortitode  in 
this  extremity  of  aaiseiy.     £a  some 
instancea  despair  aad  matkaeBslesdlo 
violenoe    and    shameAd    eaeesKS. 
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Vmmck^  whose  eonnife  rises  with  the 
Meeasitjr  for  exertion,  Is  walking  sop- 
ported  by  Lndwig's  arm,  and  Bemwd 
nllows  at  a  short  distance,  cany- 
h%  the  ia&nt,  who,  tmconBcioiis  of 
the  danger,  smOes  cheerily  in  his  face, 
iben  the  fiiltowing  incident  occbtb. 

««At  this  moment  a  hoarse  firm 
Toice  w«8  heard  in  rear  cf  Bemaid. 

^*  *•  Stop,  dog  I '  it  exclaimed. 
'Toar  doak,  or  I  shoot  yom  dead ! ' 

^^  Bernard  stopped  and  Kx^ed 
nitod.  A  Bol£er,  scantOy  attired  in 
wretched  rags,  his  features  distorted, 
Ub  beard  hMig  and  tangled,  his  face 
Uick  with  earth  and  smoke,  his  eyes, 
fii|htlUly  Inflamed,  loUing  wUdly  in 
their  oihto,  stood-  before  hun  and 
ooTcred  him  with  his  musket. 

^  *'  What  "wonld  yon,  wretched 
sanf '  cried  Bwnard,  faerror-stmck 
nd  steppiBg  backwards.  The  chUd 
seresaed  with  terror,  clasped  its  aims 
arooad  hhn,  and  hid  its  htUe  head  m 
Us  breast 

^  *  Toar  warn  doak,  or  I  riioot  yon 
down !  *  shoated  the  frantic  soldier. 

*  Ko  mcae  oomrades  heve ;  Pre  as 
good  aright  to  save  myself  as  yon.* 

^  Benuiid  saw  Idniself  ahttOBt  alone 
vith  the  aasBSShi  ;  although  then- 
sands  were  within  hail,  the  ballet 
voaid  be  qmdcer  than  their  aid,  sop- 
posiageren  that  one  amongst  them 
had  saiioient  pity  for  another*8  peril 
to  tarn  aside  for  a  moment,  and  thns 
tagthai  his  jewaey  and  suflferiugs 
^  a  few  paMal  paces.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  yidd  to  the 
SKnace  and  give  np  his  warm  wrapper, 
«lteagh  he  well  knew  that  with  it  he 
C«ve  np  his  Hfo, 

^*  Yon  wonld  sntider  a  eomrade  to 
prdoag  year  own  iifo?'  said  Bernard, 
ia  a  tone  af  dignified  detoimination ; 

*  be  it  so,  but  yan  wiM  profit  little  by 
the  deed.  Toar  hoar  will  oveitake 
yon  the  sooner/ 

***QBick,  <teath  gripes  me  abeady ! ' 
cried  the  madman,  his  masket  still 
lerdM  and  his  bloedshot  eyes  wildly 
mifing. 

^  Bei'uaid  sHMiped  to  pnt  down  the 
duld,  which  impeded  him  in  pnlling 
off  his  ooat;  as  lie  did  so,  he  heaid  a 
hadcry,  and  taning,^he  beheld  Bianca, 
who  threw  herself  weeping  at  Ae  iioet 
of  the  fbrioQs  sdMier. 

"•^Take  ttis  gold,  these 'jewdsV 
she  ezclaimad;  *this  warm  doak  is 


yours,  but  let  my  brother  liYor  And, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  she  tore 
the  rich  chain  from  her  neck  and  the 
tan  from  her  shoulders,  leaving  her 
arms  and  ddicate  frame  exposed  with 
slight  covering  to  the  rigour  of  that 
horrible  cUmate.  The  soldier  nxed 
at  her  for  a  moment  wi^  &Led  and 
straining  eyes,  then  his  anns  slowly 
sank;  letting  the  musket  fioll  to  the 
ground,  he  pressed  both  hands  to  hia 
race,  and  broke  out  in  loud  weeping 
and  whimpering.  By  this  time  Lodwig 
came  np,  and  he  and  Bernard  lifted 
up  Bianca,  who  was  still  Imedhig  on 
the  frozen  ground,  and  extending  her 
arms  with  the  proffsred  gifts. 

''' Wild  beast  that  I  am  r  suddenly 
exdaimed  the  stranger^  ^  no,  I  cannot 
survive  this  shame.  JEWgiveme;  you 
knew  me  onoe  a  better  man,  before 
suffering  drove  me  mad!  Bat  no 
matter ;  i  know  my  duty.' 

"  He  stooped  to  pick  np  his  muaket» 
Bernard  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  racked  his  memory  for  the  foatares,. 
whidi,  wild  and  distorted  though  they 
now  were,  still  seemed  fomiliar  to  him» 

"^  Where  have  I  known  yoaP*  he 
asked,  as  tiie  man  resumed  his  .erect 
position. 

"*I  don't  wonder  you've  forgotteo 
me,'  was  ^e  gloomy  reply ;  *  I  hav^ 
forgotten  my^.  Alive,  I  am  ao> 
longer  worthy  of  the  Order !'  cried  he 
wildly,  tearing  from  his  rags  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
tiirowing  it  upon  the  snow.  '  I  will 
try  to  earn  it  again,  that  yon  may  li^ 
it  upon  my  body.  lammyownjuc^,. 
and  I  show  no  favour.' 

^'  getdng  the  butt  of  his  mnsket 
firmly  on  the  earth,  he  pressed  hls^ 
breast  against  the  muzde  and  toadied 
the  trigger  with  his  foot.  The  piece 
went  off,  and  its  unfortanate  ow«r 
foil  heavily  to  the  groand. 

«*'GraciousGod!'  exclaimed  Bianca,. 
dnkhig  sensdess  into  Lndwig's  anas. 

^  Bernard  was  at  the  dde  of  the 
fallen  man,  supporting  his  head.  A 
bst  spark  (tf  life  stUl  remained.  '  K 
you  get  to  France,'  gasped  the  snidde,. 
^  a  word  to  my  wife  and  children — 
Sergeant  Ferrand— of  Laon,'  and  the 
flpirit  departed.  As  lie  dosed  his 
eyes,  Bernard  remembered  him.  It 
was  the  same  Sergeant  Ferraad  whose 
hnmanity  saved  him  and  Lndwlgfrom 
perishing  during  their  imprisoameni 
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at  Smolensko.  Military  honour  was 
the  condition  of  the  yeteran^s  exis- 
tence ;  he  thought  himself  degraded 
bejond  redemption  by  the  morderons 
aggression  to  which  misery,  pain,  and 
despair,  had  driven  him;  a  woman 
had  surpassed  him  in  courage,  and 
that  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
A  rigorous  judge,  he  had  pronounced 
his  own  doom,  and  executed  it  with 
his  own  hand. 

**  Deeply  moved,  Bernard  knelt 
beside  the  body ;  he  gathered  up  the 
scrap  of  tarnished  ribbon  which  the 
departed  soldier  had  prized  above  all 
•earthly  goods,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
breast  of  the  corpse. 

"*Who  shall  deprive  you  of  it?* 
he  said.  ^  May  it  adorn  you  beyond 
the  grave,  amidst  the  throng  of  the 
valiant  who  have  preceded  you  I' 

**  And  they  contmued  their  journey, 
for  the  times  admitted  not  of  delay." 
That  night  they  have  to  fight  for 
their  quarters  in  the  tillage  of  Malo- 
deczno,  and  use  their  artilleiy  for  the 
last  time,  being  compelled  to  abandon 
it  for  the  want  of  horses.  Boleslaw 
is  kiUed  in  the  action.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  Emperor  leaves  the  army, 
and  his  departure  dispirits  even  those 
who  admit  its  proprietv.  Things  get 
worse  and  worse.  Often,  after  a 
fJEtUguing  day*s  march,  no  shelter  is 
obtainable,  and  Bianca  and  her  tender 
charge  are  fain  to  brave  the  incle- 
mency of  the  bivouac,  whilst  the  men 
watch  by  turns  to  keep  off  wolves  and 
marauders.  One  night,  when  per- 
forming this  duty,  Jaromir  is  startled 
by  a  loud  laugh,  sounding  strangely 
horrible  in  that  scene  of  misery  and 
<le8olation. 

'^From  out  of  the  surrounding 
darkness  a  grim  figure  stalked  into 
the  cutle  of  fire-light.  It  was  a  gi- 
gantic cuirassier,  wrapped  in  a  tat- 
tered cloak,  a  bloody  cloth  bound 
round  Jhls  head  beneath  his  helmet. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  young  fir 
tree,  as  a  staff  to  support  his  steps. 

it '  Good  evening,*  he  said,  m  a  hol- 
low voice  to  Jaromir.  ^  Good  even- 
ing, comrade.  You  seem  m^ry  here.' 
^^^What  seek  you?*  demanded 
Jaromir,  amazed  at  this  hideous  ap- 
parition !  ^  There  is  no  place  for  yon 
here.   Begone !  * 

**  The  cuirassier  stared  at  him  with 
his  hollow  eyes,  twisted  his  mouth 


into  a  frightful  grin,  and  gBuhed 
his  teeth  like  some  infmriated 
beast 

"*Ha,  ha,  ha  I'  he  laughed,  or 
rather  yelled;  'Sleep  you  then  so 
sound,  ye  idlers  ? '  And  as  he  spoke 
he  stomped  with  his  foot  on  a  fios^ 
corpse  upon  which  he  stood.  'Airake, 
awake  1  *  he  cried,  '  and  come  with 

me! ' 

*»  For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  lis- 
tening to  some  distant  sound,  tbea 
tottered    painfully  forward  to  the 

fire. 

" '  Back! '  cried  Jaromir,  *Back, 
or  I  shoot  you  on  the  spot  1  *  And  he 
drew  a  pistol ;  but  his  hand,  trembUDg 
with  fever,  had  not  strength  to  level 

"The  lunatic  stared  at  him  with 
stupified  indifference,  his  BunkenfiMr 
tures  varying  in  their  expression  frMi 
a  ghastly  smiLe  to  the  deepest  misery. 
Jaromir  gazed  at  him  in  silent  honor. 
The  huge  figur«  stretched  its  lean  ams 
out  from  under  the  cloak,  and  made 
strange  and  uiuntelligible  gMttjrw. 

"'Ho!  I  am  firozenT  howled  tw 
human  spectre  at  hist,  and  shook  him- 
self.  Then  he  clutched  at  the  flam« 
with  his  fingers,  like  an  u>ft»^*S 
staggered  nearer  and  nf^^ 
he  stood  dose  to  the  circle  of  ricjP^J 
far  within  which  he  ^^  Zt 
-arms.  For  the  first  toe  Jj"  S! 
seemed  to  feel  the  warmth  <^  "T 
A  low  whining  noise  eecaped  1^ 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  m  ton® 
between  laugWng  «id  &3^  ^^ 
bed!  to  my  warm  bed  ^^vy 
fir-tree  stafr  far  from.  h«;;,S,iSd 
forwardsover  thesleepmf  ^01*^.^ 
threw  himself,  in  hia  ragmg  nw»»"J 

into  the  centre  of  t^e  gio^?  ^ 
"'Hdp,  help!' cried  JaH^jig 
hair  erect  with  horror,  ai^  ^^ 
Basinski,  he  shook  hhn  ^»«»  ^ 
remaining  strength.  .  ruaa^ 
"*What  ia  It?'  cned  B«»™^ 

raising  himsdL  ^  .....i^^d  his 


i«acomprebeiidii»^J!;^i? 


to 
too 


rescue  the  sufferer.  Bwjj  ^ 
late.  The  heat  ^^J^L  flsiso 
him ;  he  lay  motionleM»  »«    ^ 

lickiig  greeSly  romid  h«  ^** 
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a  thick  nftoseoiui  smoke  aacending  in 
donds  fix)m  his  funeral  faggots. 
Raauaski  stepped  shndderinglj  back- 
ward, and  turned  away  his  face  to 
oonceiGkl  his  emotion ;  then  he  obserred 
that  all  arouid  him  lay  boned  in  a 
deathlike  sleep.  Not  one  had  been 
aronsed  by  the  terrible  catastrophe 
that  had  occurred  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  Hying  men.'^ 

After  those  long  days  of  hunger  and 
fatigue,  the  bonds  of  slumber  were  of 
iron  strength,  and  difficult  to  loosen. 
And  it  was  eyen  more  dangerous  than 
difficult  to  rob  the  surviyors  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  that  brief  repose, 
often  their  sole  solace  and  refreshment 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  his 
turn  oyertaken  by  delirium,  Jaromir's 
cries  and  complaints  at  last  awoke  the 
whole  party  round  the  fire.  A  low 
murmur  arose  amongst  the  soldiers, 
and  rapidly  increased.  Soon  they 
cast  ominous  and  threatening  glances 
at  the  young  Pole,  and  at  last  their 
discontent  found  a  yoice. 

'^  ^  Who  IB  the  madman,  and  what 
idls  him?'  sayagely  exclaimed  a 
bearded  grenadier.  *  He  robs  us  of 
our  precious  sleep !  Thrust  him  from 
the  fire—let  him  fi:eeze  if  he  cannot 
bestiUr 

*'  ^  Ay,  thrust  him  out ! '  was  the 
uniyersal  ciy ;  and  seyeral  sprang  to 
accomplish  the  barbarous  deed. 
Bianca  uttered  a  cry  of  terror ;  Lud- 
wig  caught  her  in  his  right  arm,  and 
with  his  left  kept  off  the  assailants. 
Basinski,  who  at  once  saw  the  great- 
ness of  the  peril,  left  Jaromir  in  Ber- 
nard's care,  and  leaped  with  flashing 
^es  into  the  midst  of  the  circle. 
£yer  prompt  and  decided,  he  snatched 
a  half  consumed  branch  from  the  fire, 
wayed  it  aboye  his  head,  and  shouted 
with  that  lion's  yoice  so  often  heard 
aboye  the  thunder  of  the  battle, 
'Back,  knayesl  The  first  step  for- 
ward costs  one  of  you  his  life.' 

'« The  angry  soldiers  hesitated  and 
hungback,  yielding  to  Rasinski's  moral 
ascendency  as  much  as  to  his  threat 
of  punishment.  But  then  the  grena- 
dier drew  his  sabre  and  furiously 
exclaimed : — 

" '  What,  dastards,  are  ye  all  afraid 
of  one  man  ?  Forward !  Down  with 
the  Polish  dogs  1 ' 

"  '  Down  thyself,  inhuman  ruffian!' 
thundered  Basinski,  and  sprang  to 


meet  his  fbe.  Adroitly  seizing  the 
soldier  by  the  wrist  of  his  uplifted  arm, 
so  that  he  could  not  use  his  weapon, 
he  struck  him  oyer  the  head  with  the 
burning  branch  so  yiolently,  that  the 
charred  wood  shiyered,  and  a  cloud  of 
sparks  flew  out.  But  the  blow,  heayy 
as  it  was,  was  deadened  by  the  thick 
bearskin  cap,  and  seryed  only  to  con- 
yert  the  angry  determination  of  the 
grenadier  into  foaming  ftiry.  Of 
herculean  build,  and  at  least  half  the 
head  taller  than  his  opponent,  he  let 
his  sabre  fall,  and  grappled  Rasinski 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  him 
into  the  flames.  The  struggle  lasted 
but  for  a  moment  before  Rasinski 
tottered  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  To 
all  appearance  his  doom  was  sealed, 
the  hero  succumbed  before  the  oyer* 
powering  strength  of  the  brute,  when 
Ludwigflew  to  his  assistance,  dragged 
the  soldier  backwards,  and  fell  with 
him  to  the  ground.  Rasinski  picked 
up  the  sabre,  with  his  left  hand  dashed 
the  bearskin  from  the  head  of  the 
fallen  grenadier,  and  with  the  right 
dealt  him  a  blow  that  cloye  his  skull 
in  twain.  Then,  erecting  his  princely 
form,  he  adyanced,  with  the  calm 
dignity  that  characterised  him,  into 
the  midst  of  the  astounded  bystanders. 
'Throw  the  corpse  into  the  snow,' 
commanded  he :  'lie  down  again  and 
sleep.  It  matters  no  more  than  if  I 
knocked  a  wolf  upon  the  head.' 

^'  As  if  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for 
it,  he  threw  the  sabre  contemptu- 
ously from  him.  None  dared  to 
murmur,  but  two  soldiers  obediently 
raised  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  fallen 
man,  carried  it  a  few  paces,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  snow-coyered 
ground." 

The  following  eyening  the  little 
band  of  friends  reached  Wilna,  but 
without  Jaromir,  who  had  expired  on 
the  road.  Wllna,  the  first  inhabited 
town  the  French  army  had  seen  since 
their  entrance  into  Russia,  had  been 
looked  forward  to  by  the  fngitiyes 
who  escaped  from  the  terrible  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  as  a  refuge  and  a 
resting-place.  There  they  fondly  ex- 
pected shelter  from  the  cold,  food  for 
the  famishing,  bandages  and  medicine 
for  the  wounded  and  the  sick.  But 
their  arriyal  took  the  Lithuanian 
capital  by  surprise.  The  inhabitants 
were  still  without  any  certain  accounts 
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of  Ihe  disasteiB  of  the  French,  when 
fittddenly  they  beheld  their  streets 
iBTaded  b^  forty  thonsaad  ragged 
wretches,  m  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  recognise  the  remains  of  those 
magnifi^nt  troops  wliich  had  passed 
throni^  with  Napoleon  in  the  previous 
month  of  July.  The  very  impatience 
of  the  men  to  get  into  the  comfortable 
qnarters  they  had  promised  them- 
sdves  (bnt  which  few  of  them  foimd, 
for  the  inhabitants  shnt  their  doors, 
and  the  commissaries,  although  their 
stores  were  erammed  with  bread  and 
meat,  leftisedto  serve  ool  those  mnch 
needed  provisions  withoat  a  host  of 
ftmalities  rendered  impossible  by  the 
general  disorganisation)  was  the  de- 
stmction  of  thousands.  They  all 
mshed  in  at  one  entranee, — the  narrow 
snbvrb  became  blodked  up  with  men, 
horses,  and  vehicles,  and  numbers 
perished  of  cold  and  of  suffocation. 
When  the  survivors  got  through,  thor 
despair  was  terrible  on  finding  them* 
selves  every  where  repulsed,  from 
hospital  and  barracks,  from  the  pro- 
vision-store and  the  piivate  dwelHug. 
The  hospitals  and  barracks,  where 
there  were  neither  beds  or  straw, 
were  converted  into  diamel-houses, 
heaped  with  human  bodies.  ^^At 
last,**  says  S^gur,  ^  the  exertions  of 
certain  diieft,  sndi  as  Eugene  and 
Davoust,  the  pity  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Jews,  opened 
places  of  refhge.  Then  it  was  strange 
to  behold  the  astonishment  of  these 
unfortunates  on  finding  themselves  at 
last  in  inhabited  houses.  What  de- 
lidous  food  a  loaf  of  bread  appeared, 
what  inexpressible  pleasure  did  they 
find  in  eating  it  seated,  and  with  what 
admiration  were  they  struck  by  the 
sight  of  a  sfaigle  weak  battalion,  still 
armed  and  uniformly  dothed.  They 
seemed  to  return  from  the  extremity 
of  the  world,  so  completely  had  the 
violence  and  duration  of  their  suffer- 
ings detached  them  from  all  thefe 
former  habits.'* 

Ranca,  her  brother  and  fiiends, 
skirt  tiie  town  to  avoid  the  throng, 
and  get  in  by  an  unencumbered  en- 
tram.  Ib  the  streets,  however,  Ra- 
nnski  is  separated  ftom  his  thne 
oonpaalons.  who  find  shelter  in  the 
house  of  a  former  servant  of  Bianoa, 
|ttd^«re  meet  with  Lndwig»s  sister 
Marie^Mul  the  Countess  Middska,  a 


widowed  sisler  of  Baijaslri,  whom  wo 
have  not  had  oocaaion  previously  to 
mention,  althoaf^  she  is  a  fine  enthn- 
siastie  character,  and  plays  no  unim- 
portant pari  in  the  earlier  aoeaes  of 
the  book*  On  learning,  by  letters 
from  their  brothers,  the  boning  of 
Moscow  and  probabiliify  of  retreat, 
the  two  ladies  braved  the  seveiily  oi 
a  Lithuanian  winter^  aadloft  Warsaw 
forWilna,  iriierei  their  arrivd  cdn- 
ddeswiththatofNaiMileoB'sdisoiteed 
cohorts.  ThehrjoyatmeethigLadwig 
andBeraard  is  gready  overcast  by  tlm 
loss  of  Jaromir  and  Boleslaw,  and 
by  the  absence  of  Rasiuki,  whom 
l£e  two  young  Gennaas  vainly  waek 
in  the  crowded  town,  until  at  last, 
overcome  with  wearhnas,  they  retire 
to  rest,  dissembling*  for  his  sister's 
sake,  their  uneasiness  tondiing  his 
fate.  Scarcely  in  bed,  however,  ttey 
are  aroused  by  Pan!,  their  host,  who 
calk  theur  attention  to  groans  and 
lamentations  in  the  street  without. 
Anning  themsdves,  they  hmy  forth 
to  investigate  the  cause.    . 

'*  Paul,  bearing  a  lantern,  preceded 
them  to  the  spot  whence  the  piteous 
sounds  proceeded.  It  was  a  narrow 
lane,  running  paraQd  to  thedty  wall, 
and  inhabited  entirely  by  Jews.  Just 
as  they  turned  into  it  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  a  manly  and  wdUnown 
vdcein  thdrrear.  *  Whogoesthen? 
What  is  this  distdHwace?^ 

^^  *'  KasiuHkt  1 '  exdalmed  Lndwig. 
Paul  turned,  and,  aa  the  light  fell 
upon  the  foce  of  the  new  comer,  the 
features  of  the  noble  Pole  were  re- 
vealed to  his  friends. 

^^^Basinskil  you  here^  and  diver 
cried  Ludwig,  throwing  himadf  into 
the  Count's  arms." 

Here  follows,  of  eouxse,  mors  M- 
stabj  half  a  page  of  tender  embraces 
and  gratulations.  Then,  the  grous 
and  lamentationa  continuing,  tbe 
friends  again  move  forward. 

^*  The  lane  was  nanow  and  crooked, 

so  that  they  codd  not  see  for  before 
them.  On  piusing  aa  abnqit  baid, 
they  distinguished  sev«rd  fignres, 
which  fled  noisdesdv  before  then, 
like  night-biAs  frightened  >y  thtt 
sudden  light,  keeping  dose  i  the 
diadow  of  tiie  waU. 

«<<  Who  goes  there?*  criodBaainaki 
iuBusdan.    ^Stand,  orlfiiel' 

«« Bat  ttie  ahadowa  fiew  onwvdf, 
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gmiBf  the  wall,  aad  giidiB|^  omrthe 
anew.  Baainski  ntshed  a&r  them, 
slnmbled  oyer  an  object  in  Mb  path, 
feUy  andt  vt  his  fall,  kis  pistol  went 
off,  Lndwig  and  Bernard,  dose  at 
his  heels,  would  hare  slopped  to  help 
him  up— 

"^Forward,  forwaidl'  he  cried: 
^  £oUo w  and  catch  th«n.' 

^*Tfae(f  hniiied  on,  bnt  only  one 
ignre  was  now  visible.  They  called 
to  him  to  stop ;  he  heeded  them  not. 
A  shot  fired  by  Bernard  missed  its 
maik,  but  the  whistle  of  the  bullet 
discomposed  the  fogitiye,  who,  in 
stooping  his  head,  slipped  and  lell. 
Lndwig  was  upon  him  in  an  instant, 
inqpring  who  he  was,  and  why  he 
fled.  The  stranger,  who  wore  a  sort 
of  loBg  black  ealtan,  replied  in  piteous 
and  terriied  tonea. 

'"'God  of  my  fiUhersI'  he  cried: 
*  have  eompassion,  gracious  sir  I  Why 
persecute  the  poor  Jew,  who  does 
hanntonoone?* 

'"'Paul,  alii^tP  cried  Bernard, 
who  just  then  came  up.  ^  Let  us  see 
who  it  is  that  is  in  such  haste  to 
crave  mercy.  His  conscience  seems 
n<me  of  the  best.' 

^  Paul  lifted  the  lantern,  casting 
the  light  full  OB  the  Jew's  visage. 

"  '  The  devn  P  cried  Bernard.  '  I 
should  know  that  face.  Where  have 
I  seen  the  accursed  mask?  To  be 
sure,  those  red-bearded  Lithuanians 
are  all  as  like  each  other  as  bullets. 
But  I  greatly  err,  Jew,  or  you  are  the 
spy  with  whom  we  have  an  account 
to  settle,  that  has  stood  over  for  the 
last  five  months.' 

*^  A  shout  from  Rasinski  inter- 
rupted the  speaker. 

"  *  Hither,  friends ! '  he  cried ;  *your 
help  here  I '  The  three  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  dragging  the  Jew  with 
them  in  spite  of  his  struggles  and 
cries. 

*^ '  Here  has  been  the  most  villanous 
crime  the  world  ever  witnessed !'  ex- 
claimed Rasinski,  pale  with  horror 
and  indignation,  as  his  friends  joined 
him.  'Behold  our  comrades,  driven 
out  naked  in  this  deadly  cold,  plun- 
dered, strangled,  hurled  from  the 
windows  I  £ihuman  monster  I'  he 
cried  in  a  terrible  voice  to  the  trem- 
bling Jew, '  if  you  have  shared  in  this 
work,  I  will  have  you  torn  by  dogs. 
Seel  here  they  lie.  Horrible,  horriblel' 


^  In  a  nook  fomed  by  the  reces- 
sion of  a  house  from  the  line  of  street, 
lay  eight  human  bodies,  half  naked, 
some  with  only  a  shirt  or  a  few 
miserable  rags  to  cover  them.  Over 
one  of  these  unfortunates,  who  was 
still  alive,  Rasinski  had  thrown  his 
tered  cloak,  to  protect  him  fi^m  the 
piercing  cold.  Ludwig  and  Bernard 
shuddered  at  this  lamentable  spec- 
tacle. 

^'God  of  Abraham!'  cried  the 
Jew,  ^  to  thee  I  lift  up  my  right  hand, 
and  swear  that  I  am  innocent  of  this 
deed.  May  I  be  accursed  with  my 
diildren  and  m^  grandchildren  if  I 
know  aught  of  it  1  'May  the  ravens 
pick  out  my  eyes,  and  the  flesh  of  my 
hfl^  wither,  if  I  speak  not  Uie  truth.' 

*^  *  He  was  amongst  the  murderers,' 
the  wounded  man  faintly  gasped  out : 
'  he  was  about  to  cut  my  throat,  when 
the  &11  from  the  window  did  not  kill 
me,  and  because  I  called  for  help. 
Only  your  arrival  saved  me.' 

^*  ^  Fiend,  inhuman  fiend  I  the  un* 
speakaUe  miseory  that  might  draw 
tears  from  a  demon  could  not  touch 
von.'  Thus  ^>oke  Rasinski  between 
hk»  set  teeth,  and  raised  his  sabre  to 
split  the  skull  of  the  Jew.  In  con- 
vulsions of  terror  the  miserable  wretch 
embraced  his  knees,  and  prayed  for 
pity. 

"  '  God— Jehovah — mercy,  noble 
Count,  mercy  I' 

'^  Ludwig  holdback  Rasinski's  arm. 
*  Sully  not  your  good  blade  with  the 
monster's  blood,'  he  said,  earnestly 
and  solemnly.  '  Leave  him  to  the 
justice  of  an  omnipotent  Avenger.' 

"  '  You  are  right,'  replied  Rasinski, 
quickly  resuming  his  habitual  compo- 
sure. *  Think  you  I  have  forgotten  ?' 
said  he,  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  loathing,  to  the  Jew,  who  still 
clasped  his  feet  in  agony  of  fear.  '  I 
know  you  wdl  for  the  base  and  double 
traitor  who  once  already  escaped 
well-merited  death.  Nothing  could 
save  you  now,  were  it  not  that  even 
a  villain  like  yourself  may  be  made 
useful.  Begone,  and  warn  your  fellow- 
assassins,  that  if  to-morrow  I  find  a 
single  dead  body,  a  single  mark  of 
violence  in  one  of  their  houses,  I  lay 
the  whole  quarter  in  ashes, — ^men, 
women,  and  habitations;  and  I  myself 
will  be  the  first  to  hurl  the  suckmg- 
babe  into  the  devouringfiames !  Away, 
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dog!  Yet  wfll  I  mut  thee,  that  thoQ 
mayest  not  escape.* 

'^  And  raising  his  foot,  he  stamped 
thrice  npon  the  face  of  the  prostrate 
Jew,  who  bellowed  like  a  wild  beast, 
whilst  his  blood  reddened  the  snow. 
Nevertheless,  the  murderer  managed 
to  scramble  to  his  feet,  and  reach  an 
adjacent  house  door,  where  he  stood 
knocking  and  calling  upon  his  fellow 
Israelites  for  help  and  compassion.** 

Count  S^gur  tells  us,  that  the  Jews 
enticed  the  unfortunate  wounded  into 
their  houses  to  despoil  them,  and  after- 
wards, in  sight  of  the  Russians,  threw 
them,  naked  and  dying,  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  leaving  them  to 
perish  of  cold. 

We  approach  the  final  chapters  of 
Mr  Rellstab*iB  romance.  Bianca,  whose 
quality  of  a  Russian  noble  suffices  to 
protect  her  and  her  attendants,  re- 
mains with  Ludwig,  Marie,  and  her 
brother  at  Wilna,  after  the  French 
leave  it.  They  then  post  to  Germany 
without  further  adventure.  Their  last 
sight  of  Rasinski  is  when,  mounted  on 
a  Cossack  horse,  by  the  side  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  he  heads  a  scanty  but  de- 
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forming  his  own  estimate  of  ihefiuilts 
and  merits  of  ''  1812.**  We  have  al- 
ready commented  upon  both:  upon 
the  spirit  and  power  often  oonsplcnous 
in  the  dialogne  and  descripdoo,  as 
well  as  upon  the  excess  of  forced  co- 
incidences^  and  upon  the  ooeinonal 
long-windedness  and  snper-sentimeii- 
tality.  However  the  interest  may 
here  and  there,  by  reason  of  prolixity, 
be  found  to  flag,  the  book,  when  once 
begun,  is  not  likely  to  be  laid  aside 
unfinished.  This  alone  is  saying  much 
for  a  historical  romaooe  in  fbw  veiy 
long  volumes.  There  are  not  many 
German  writers,  in  that  style,  of  whoee 
works  we  would  venture  the  like  pre- 
diction. And  just  at  present  Mr  Bell- 
stab  need  not  apprehend  fresh  rivals. 
The  year  1848  is  unfavourable  to  Ger- 
man literature.  The  eomitiy  is  far 
too  busy  revolutionising  to  care  about 
belles-lettres.  Fictions  are  ousted  by 
realities,  novels  by  newspapeis,  trim 
octavos  by  uncouth  twopenny  pam- 
phlets, poleihical  and  satirical,  at- 
tacking and  defendhig,  supportmg 
and  tearing  to  pieces,  the  numerDns 
schemes  afoot  for  tiie  regeneration  of 


termined  band,  covering  the  retreat  of  Fatherland.    In  due  time  it  will  be 

the  French.    He  subsequently  falls  at  seen  whether  the  Uteratnre  of  the 

Leipaig,  fighting  with  his  wonted  gal-  country  is  to  share  the  genenl  im- 

lantry  under  the  orders  of  his  country-  provement  so  sanguinely  anticipated 

man  Poniatowski.  firom  the  recent  c£uiges  in  a  syitem, 

From  the  glimpses  of  the  plot  and  under  which  Germany  undeniably  bas 

numerous  extracts  we  have  given,  the  long  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of 

reader  will  have  small  difficulty  in  tranquiJli^  and  happiness. 
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Mamt  a  confirmed  wanderer  npon 
Continental  highways  and  byways  may 
have  been  long  since  wearied  by  the 
conceitedly-YuJgar  aiis  in  which  old 
Father  Rhine  has  indolced  himself  in 
latter  years,  and  heartlTy  tired  of  his 
bald  vineyards,  his  melodramatic  old 
rains,  and  the  make-beUeve  majesty 
of  his  so-called  mountains.    But  still 
there  remained  a  sort  of  spnrions  halo 
abont  his  very  name;  some  kindly 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when,  as  an 
enthusiastic  youth  just  escaped  from 
the  supposed  commonplace  of  Eng- 
land, one  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
^  famed  show-stream  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  wondered,  and  admired, 
and  poetised  in  spite  of  one's-self, 
may  have  cast  a  charm  of  early  me- 
^mory  upon  its  overrated  allurements ; 
and,  of  a  surety,  there  must  have  been 
brought  a  comfortable  glow  of  pleasure 
to  the  heart  of  any  one,  except  that 
nearly-exploded  animal,  the  exclusive 
exquisite,  either  male  or  female,  in 
witnessing  the  happy  gaping  faces  of 
the  touristic  hordes,  who  paddled  up 
and  down  the  well-known  old  banks 
— ^a  feeling  of  ease,  comfort,  and  even 
homeishness,  in  the  modem  luxuries 
of  the  hundred  palace-hotels  of  the 
Bhenish  towns  and  villages,  in  the 
contented  aspect  of  the  thriving  land- 
lord,   welcoming    the    ^ests    who 
brought  him  weuth,  and  m  the  ready 
alertness  of  the  active  and  obsequious 
waiters.    Well,  Grermany  has  taken 
into  its  head  to  follow  in  the  lead 
which  distracted  France  gave,  when 
it  madly  beckoned  with  mtntic  finger 
to  all  the  Continent  to  follow  in  its 
wild  dance.  Grermany  has  caught  the 
St  Vitus  of  revolution,  and  danced  off, 
if  not  as  distractedly,  at  all  events  in 
less  connected  step,  and  less  defined 
figure,  than  its  neighbour:   and  in 
this  revolutionary  frenzy   Germany 
has  assumed  so  ungenial  an  aspect — 
a  manner  so  doubtful,  so  unpromising, 
so  uncertain,  as  reganls  the  next  step 
it  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  the  jerk- 
ings  of  its  abrupt  and  unregulated 
dance — that  the  gentle  tourist-seekers 
of  ease  and  pleasure  have  turned  away 
in  disgust  ffom  this  heavy  Meg  Mer- 
rilees,  who  has  forgotten  even  her 
scraps  of  song,  and  her  long-pretend^ 
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spirit  of  romance,  and  declined  to 
visit  her  until  she  shall  have  some- 
what recovered  from  her  drunken  fit 
of  revolution,  and  become  more  de- 
centiy  behaved.     The  Rhine,  then, 
has  lost  the  last  charm  of  foreign 
bustie  and  movement,  with  which  he 
decked  lus  old  head,  as  with  a  crown 
of  wild  flowers,  not  unbecoming  his 
gray  hairs.    He  looks  sad,  sober,  dis- 
contented, disappointed,  mourning  his 
lost  old  joys,  and  his  lost  glories,  of 
which  young  Germany,  in  its  revolu- 
tionary  excitement,    has   despoiled 
him.    His  hotels  are  empty;  land- 
lords, too,  have  a  foriom  air,  and 
take  to  rattling  their  last  groschen  in 
their  pockets ;  and  unhappy  waiters 
get  fat  npon  their  inactivity,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  pale  with  ill-humour 
at  their  diminished  trinkgelder^  and 
apprehension  of  losing  their  places 
altogether.      Travellers*  visits  have 
grown,  like  those  of  angels,  '^  few 
and  far  between;**  and  as  angels  do 
the  poor  scanty  tourists  appear  to  be 
regarded—as   munificent  beings,  in 
fact,  from  whom  too  much  cannot  be 
demanded   and   expected;    for   the 
Rhenish  hotel-keepers,  in  pursuance 
of  the  system  adopted  by  Parisian 
shopkeepers,  in  these  days  of  revo- 
lutionary scarcity    and   destitution, 
seem  determined  to  make  those  un- 
happv   beings,  who   fall  into    their 
clutches,  redeem  the  debt  they  appear 
to  consider  due  to  them  from  those 
absent  tourists,  who  have  not  come 
to  enjoy  all  the  splendours  prepared 
for  them.    Since  Grermany,  with  its 
newborn  cry  for  imperial  unity,  has 
appeared  Inclined  to  turn  back  again, 
in  new  revolutionary  spirit,  to  old 
feudal  times,  the  Rhenish  hotel-keep- 
ers seem  to  think  that  they  ought  to 
appear  in  the  characters  of  the  old 
robber-knights.    This  consideration, 
perfectly  personal  to  a  poor  tourist, 
who  has  Utely  paid  his  l&M-gM  at 
many  a  modem  robber's  stronghold 
on  the  Rhine,  brings  him  round,  how- 
ever, to  the  question  which  he  has 
been  putting  to  himself,  at  every  step 
he  has  been  taking  in  Germany — 
^^  What  would  revolutionising  Ger- 
many beat?" 
What  would  revolutionising  Ger- 
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many  be  at  ?  It  is  a  question  easily 
pat,  bat  very  difficult  to  answer.  The 
old  joke,  lately  "  fireshed-ap  "  to  be 
applied  to  the  French— namely,  that 
^*  they  don't  know  what  they  want, 
and  won't  be  easy  tin  they  get  it,'' 
may,  witii  still  deeper  truth,  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  Germans.  In  spite  of 
mnc^  inquiring  oonversation  with  all 
men  of  all  ranlu,  and  in  all  positions  of 
life)  it  has  been  quite  impossible  for  an 
unimaginative  English  understanding 
to  discover  exactly,  in  the  midst  <tf 
all  the  vague  rhapsody,  florid  dis- 
burse, and  poetical  politics  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed,  ''what 
ihey  want.'*  To  judge  by  the  te* 
menting  spirit  every  where  prevalent, 
the  bombastic  and  unpractiod  dreams 
— ^for  plans  they  are  not — formed  as 
regards  the  future,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  akio  not  to  suppose  that  **  they 
won't  be  easy  till  they  get  it." 

What  would  reyolutumising  Grer- 
many  be  at?  In  spite  of  all  one  sees 
and  hears,  or  rather  does  not  hear,  it 
IB  imposuble  not  to  recur  to  the 
question  again  and  again;  for,  after 
all,  in  Germany  we  are  among  think- 
ing men,  and,  children  as  they  may 
be  in  political  life,  tkmkmg  men  they 
are;  and,  surely,  thinking  men  must 
have  some  definite  end  and  aim  to 
which  iheir  thou^ts,  thdr  hopes, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  efforts  are 
directed.  All  tiie  Utopian  schemes, 
all  the  nnpractieal  theories  of  all  par- 
ties, who  put  themselves  f(»ward  in 
the  revolutionary  movement,  be  their 
tendencies  monarchic,  constitutional, 
or  republican,  aspire,  then,  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  ill-defined  idol  of 
modem  German  political  fimcies-— 
^^  German  unity" — ^^One  great  and 
powerful  united  Germany" — ^**  One 
great  united  G^man  Empire"— or 
whatever  name,  designation,  or  varied 
shade  of  name  the  idol,  whose  pedes- 
tal is  ^'  Union,"  may  bear.  Tins  was 
the  great  fancied  panacea  for  all  evils, 
for  which  men  damoured,  wfaen^  in 
imitation  of  that  distracted  dty  of 
Paris^HM)  worthy  of  imitation,  for- 
sooth I— they  got  up  revolutions,  and 
tried  their  hands  at  bnlldmg  bani* 
endes.  This  has  been,*  in  truth,  long 
since  the  watchword  of  the  Gmnan 
student,  when,  in  the  recesses  of  h\s 
beer-cellar  at  the  oniversity,  he  col- 
lected a  set  of  f^low  fimeied  enthu- 


siasts around  the  beer-jugs,  imafpned 
this  spedes  of  club  to  b«  a  wonderful 
conspiracy,  because  he  designated  it 
by  the  forbidden  name  of '^^  Bwnnktn- 
sclo^,"  and  deemed  Idmsdf  a  notable 
and  formidable  conspirator,  becanse  be 
dnmk  off  his  krmg  of  beer  to  the  cry 
of  '*  Perish  all  Princes — et  Ube  koek 
das  Deutsche  VaUrkmdP'    The  prin- 
ces, by  the  way,  were  highly  oompll- 
mentary   to    sudi   com^irators,    in 
considering  them  dangerous,  and  for- 
bidding the  existence  of  the  Bwnehen^ 
seAa^Un,  which   were  pretty  safety- 
valves  enough  to  let  off  tiie  exuberaiioe 
of  studentic  steam.    Whether  the  ciy 
fior  a'^United  Germanr"  firstprooeeded 
again  from  the  mouths  of  these  fan- 
tastic enthumasts,  who,  when   they 
found  out,  to  thehr  sunnise,  that  the 
parts  they  had  been  acting  in  their 
mimic   dramas   of  the   beer-cellani 
might  be  acted  to  the  life  and  under 
the  open  sky  of  heaven,  became  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  the  leaders 
of  the  mobs,  or  the  heroes  of  the 
barricades,  matters  but  littie ;  noHiiiig 
is  more  like  aflock  of  sheep — altlKnu|h 
the  term  of  "  a  pack  of  wolves'*  m^t 
often  appear  more  applicaiUe— than 
the  general  herd  of  men  in  moments 
of  roTolutionaiy  ezdtement ;  what- 
erer  condusion,  however  fhr-ietdied 
and  fontastic,  any   old  revolotion- 
ary   bell-wetiier  may  jumjp  at,  the 
flock  is  sure  to  ibilow  and  jump  after 
Mm.     It  matters,    then,  but  little 
how  or  by  whom  the  cry  of  *'  United 
Germany"  was  first  raised-— the  whole 
revolutionary  flod:  immediatdy  set  up 
the  same  *'baa !"  and  in  eadi  con- 
vulsion of  each  German  State,  great 
or  smaU,  in  which  a  revohiticn  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  place,  among 
the  grievances  whidi  mobs,  d^uta- 
tions,  or  delegates  laid  before  Gknnan 
princes,  as  necessaiy  to  be  forthwith 
amended  and  rectified,  was  the  imme- 
diate and  indispensable  want  ei  a 
**  United  Germany.'*    A   somewhat 
more  dedded  and  definite  step  towards 
the  possible  realisation  of  this  toler- 
ably vague  and  indefinite  rfendhmfttiw, 
in  the  amendment  of  people's  wrongs, 
was  taken  by  the  call  for  the  mee^g 
of  one  united  German  pariiament,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  regu- 
lating the  affitirs  of  all  Germany  in 
tills  revolutionary  crisis;  but  more 
especially  of  eflbcting  that  imioB  in 
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m»  erni^ref  under  one  head,  or  under 
one  Ibrm  of  govemmeat,  which  ap<* 
pewed  to  be  the  great  desire  of  those 
who  now  pot  themselTee  forward  as 
the  expreeeion  of  the  will  of  all  the 
Germaa  nation,  either  as  a  whole,  or 
in  its  parts;  and  which  seemed  X^ 
be  oooridered  as  tlie  great  vnknown 
RHedy  for  aB  erils,  reid  or  imaginarf  . 
The  meeting  of  the  first  illegal  and 
self-eoiistitaMI  bodj,  which,  in  Its 
onpaitlenee  to  be  mUng  the  destinies 
ofthenation,  assembled  at  Frankfort 
mder  the  name  of  s  Vnr-ParUmenM^ 
or  prellinimgy  parliament,  and,  i^- 
thoi^g^    orlghiaUy  only    emanating 
ftom  a  clal>  of  revolotlonavy  spirits  at 
Heididberg,  contrired  to  impose  itself 
npoB  Crermany  and  its  prfnees,  and 
swsf  the  destinies  of  tiie  land,  in 
epposHioii  to  the  old  German  Diet 
aasembled  in  the  same  plaoe — the 
proceedings  of  the  ilvMeftuM,  or  select 
conmdttee,  which  the  members  of  this 
Vor-FmUmaU  left  behind  them,  to 
follow  up   thdr  assnned  anthority, 
when  they  themselves  dispersed,— the 
ooBSlltntiQii  of  the  present  National 
Aseemblf,  sanctioned  by  most  of  the 
Grensuu  princes,  and  acknowledge 
as  foUy  I^al   and   sopreme  in  its 
SEotiiorfty,  its  membets  being  elected 
by  anfversal  snftnge, — and  its  meet^ 
ing  hi  time  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  wild 
democratie  tendencies  and  reckless 
procee&gs  of  the  Amehuat,  are  all 
Histtcfs  of  newspaper  history,   and 
need  here  no  fhrther  detail ;  they  are 
mentioBed  only  to  show  what  rerolQ- 
tionialiig  Germany  ftmdes  and  pre* 
tends  it  wonld  be  at,  as  fhr  as  any 
idea  can  be  formed  from  its  actions — 
and  tiie  means  it  wonld  employ  to 
srrffe  at  its  ends.    We  haye  gotthns 
far,  tben,  in  the  solution  of  our  ques- 
tion.   Berolntionising  Grermany  de- 
54reSy  above  an  things,  one  great  and 
powearM  union  of  aH  its  several  parts, 
— the  how,  when,  where,  &c.,  being 
»yet  very  indefinite  and  nnintelli- 
gil:^;    and   the   General   National 
Assembly  is  there  to  settle  those  im- 
portant prelimhiaries.    Let  ns  con- 
tent omsdyes  awhile  with  thisyeiy 
vague  and  uncertain  answer,  ^nd  re- 
nun  to  eld  Father  Shine  and  his  neigh- 
bourhood, to  haye  some  farther  ided 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  comitry 
under    the    present     revolutionaiy 
sus^ees,  and  witb  the  soothing  hopes 
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of  the  realisation  of  the  grand  de- 
sideratum of  union  beforethe  country's 
e(ye».     After  taking  this  superficial 
survey  of  the  *^  outward  man,''  and 
judging  as  far  as  we  can  of  his  diarac- 
ter  and  temper  therefrom,  we  may 
then  speculate^  perhaps,  a  little  upon 
his  tendencies  in  his  present  cooise ; 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  take 
his  baud,  and  try  a  trick  or  two  of 
palmistry  in  fortnne-telliag— not  pre- 
tending, however,  in  true  gipsy  spirit, 
to  infallibility  in  foretelUng  the  fature^ 
however  knowingly  and  mysteriously 
we  may  shake  our  heads  in  so  doing. 
Although  the  Germans  cannot  be 
said  to  have  the  capabilities  of  acting 
any  new  part,  that  they  may  pretend 
to  take  upon  themsely^  to  the  life— 
and  even  to  the  death— w^  all  that 
reality   and   energy  for  wbicfa  the 
French  have  such  an  inborn  talent, 
yet  they  may  be  looked  np  to  as  a 
still  more  symbol-loving  people  than 
the  latter;  and  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  much  ^^  up  to*'  correctness  of 
costume,  at   least  quite  as  fond  of 
parading  the  dress  of  the  new  part 
upon  all  occasions.    The  first  thing, 
consequently,  that  strikes  the  tourist, 
onenteringtheGermanyof  1848,  isthe 
ostentatious  display  of  the  new-old 
Imperial,  so-called  national  cockade, 
the  red,  black,  and  gold  colours  of  the 
old  German  empire.    It  is  not  only 
upon  the  cape  of  yaponring  students, 
who   begin  to   consider  themselves 
more  or  less  tiie  masters  of  the  world, 
or  upon  the  hats  of  hot-headed,  got- 
(itfoni-*  enthusiastic,  x>oetico -political 
young  men  that  the  new  cockade  is 
now  to  be  seen ;  it  stares  yon  in  the 
face  from  the  head  and  breast  of  al- 
most every  man   you  meet — gray- 
beard,  middle-aged,  or  yovngster.    It 
is  generally  from  the  centre  of  the 
cap  or  hat,  and  thus  just  upon  the 
forehead,  that   it  glares  upon  you, 
like  the  dark,  red,  Reaming  eye  of  a 
new  race  of  Cyclops:  almost  every 
male  individual  looks  like  a  political 
Polyphemus.    The  soldiers  are,  one 
and  ail,  adorned  with  two  cockades, 
the  one  of  the  colours  of  the  individual 
country  they  serve,  the  other  of  those 
of  Imperial  United  Germany.    They 
have  thus  two  staring,  distorted,  and 
unmatched  eyes,  one  over  the  other, 
in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads.  With 
their  two  eyes  they  ought,  one  would 
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suppose,  to  see  faither  in  the  mist  of  cockade,  or  band, 
the  political  storm  than  other  people,  decoration.  These 
The  military,  however,  influenced 
perhaps  hj  the  example  of  their 
aristocratic  young  officers,  have  shown 
themselves,  generally  speakings  and 
markedly  so  in  Pmssia,  where  the 
revolutionary  movement  has  beoi  the 
most  decided,  recalcitrant  towards  the 
so-called  pro^pess  of  the  day,  anti- 
popular  in  their  s^pathies,  attached 
only  to  the  kmg  and  individual 
countiy  they  serve,  disdainful  of  the 


or  bntton-hole 
are  the  Jews. 
They  are  positively  lavish  in  their 
display  of  ribbon.  Ever  mnoe  the 
revolution  has  begun  its  dubious  and 
unsteady  course  throughout  Crermany, 
it  has  been,  invariably  and  every- 
where, the  Jews  who  haye  displayed 
the  stron^t  revolutionary  spirit,  the 
most  decided  republican  tendencies^ 
the  most  acrimonious  hatred  against 
the  *^  powers  that  be,'*  and  the  most 
virulent  efforts  towards  the  sabversion 


new  central  power,  the  authority  of    of  the  existing  state  of  things.    What 


which  they  do  not  and  will  not  com- 
prehend, and  of  its  representatives^ 
whom  they  regard  as  a  herd  of  hi- 
solent  schwdtzer^  or  chatterers — in 
fact,  anti-revolutionai^,  or,  as  it  is 


may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  out- 
burst of  this  spirit  in  an  essentially  trad- 
ing and  money-getting  people,  whose 
commerdal  advantages,  in  whatever 
branch  they  may  lie,  must  be  so  corn- 


called  in  the  pet  political  phrases  of  pletely  compromised,  if  not  altogether 

the  day,  which  the  Germans  have,  ruined,  by  revolutionary  movements 

now  more  than  ever,  shown  them-  and  their  consequences,  it  would  be 

selves  so  foolishly  eager  to  borrow  of  difficult  in  a  superficial  sketch  to  say : 


the  French — retroarad  and  readumdr. 
This  position  of  the  military,  which 
appears,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the 
same  all  over  the  country,  is,  to  say 
the  best,  a  very  ticklish  and  equivocal 
one,  and  promises  but  little  for  the 
future  internal  peace  of  United  Ger- 
many. Orders,  however,  have  been 
given  b^  such  authorities  as  still  are, 
— and  m  the  first  instance  by  weak, 
uncertain,  vacillating,  and  now  disap- 
pointed Prussia,— that  the  military 
should  do  their  homage  to  the  ideas 
of  the  day,  by  wearing  the  imperial 
cockade,  if  not  in  lieu  of,  at  all  events 
in  addition  to,  that  which  they  had 
heretofore  considered  as  thehr  national 
symbol :  and  the  double  Foljphemus 
eye  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  tiie  most 
striking  and  startling  evidences  of  tiie 
unsteady  and  contending  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  meet  the  eje  of  the  tourist 
in  Germany  of  to-day.  Even  more 
tiian  the  students — who  are  still,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  remarkable  both  in 


it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen 
simply  firom  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  exclusive  upper  classes  of  Ger- 
many, who  have  so  long  treated 
their  sect,  proud  of  its  wealth, 
and  seeking  infiuence  from  its  power, 
with  cutting  repulsion  and  contempt 
The  fact,  however,  is  as  stated ;  tiie 
most  active  revolutionary  spirits  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  pulling  down  and 
destroying,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
have  been  every  where  the  Jews ;  the 
avowed  republicans  may  chi^y  be 
found  among  men  of  their  persnaaon ; 
the  damonr,*  the  attack,  and  the 
denunciation,  chiefiy  still  proceed 
fW>m  Jewish  mouths  and  Jewish  pens. 
Those  who  now  march  fi>rward,  then, 
the  most  boldly,  hand  in  huid  in 
strange  conjunction,  along  the  pre- 
cipitous patii  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment, are  the  students  and  the  Jewe. 
If  you  unwisely  dlow  one  of  the  latter 
to  lay  hold  of  an  unlucky  button  of 
your  coat  in  a  steamboat,  he  will  be 


costume  and  manner  in  these  days  of    sure  to  endeavour,  with  his  peculiar 
unrestricted  movement  and  opinion —    twang,  to  insinuate  into  yon  all  the 


you  will  find  a  certain  set  of  men, 
whose  physiognomy  of  race  is  so 
strongly  marked  by  some  indescribable 
pecuUarity  of  type,  whatever  be  their 
colour  or  form  of  feature,  as  to  render 
them  unmistakeable,  and  who  make 
the  most  flaring  display  of  the  im- 
perial national  colours,  now  so 
strangely  converted  into  the  symbol 
of  a  revolutionaiy  spuit,    be  it  in 


wildest  ultra-revolutionaiy  doctrines: 
the  former  will  keep  more  apart  irom 
you,  and  herd  in  knots ;  but,  when 
they  get  drunk,  instead  of  vapouring 
vague,  incomprehensible,  Boi'diiajU 
Kantian  philosophy,  as  of  yore,  th^ 
will  bellow  still  more  vague  and  in- 
comprehensible political  theories  about 
United  Germany.  It  is  these  two 
classes  of  beings,  then,  who  make  the 
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iBOsI  ostentatioiis  parade  of  the  oa- 
tiooal  cockades  that  flash  across  oar 
ejesigfat. 

The  &te  of  this  cockade  has  been  a 
Teiy  strange  one,  by  the  way,  in  latter 
years.    The  red,  black,  and  gold  com- 
binatioa  was  long  formally  proscribed 
in  universities,    as   deleterions  and 
dangerons,  and  typical  of  the  forbidden 
£nndun$€hafUn:  it  was  worn  only 
in  secret  and  by  stealth,  by  recalcitrant 
^wonld-be  revolntionary  students.  All 
on  a  sadden  it  has  been  raised  on 
liigfa  in  flag  and  banner,  waving,  not 
only  in  revolationary  procession,  bnt 
from  palace  walls,  and  tops  of  public 
Imildings.    The  cockade  has  not  only 
iKen  aothoiised,  bat  enjoined ;  and  in 
a  late  reactionary  movement  in  Berlin, 
—when,  oat  of  jealousy  and  spite  to- 
wards a   central   power,    that  had 
chosen  its  executive  head  from  south 
em  and  not   northern  Germany,  a 
considerable  public  feeling  was  ex- 
Mbited  against  the  imperial  national 
flag,  and  in  favour  of  the  Prussian 
ooloura  exdnsively — the  government, 
or  rather  the   king    himsdf,    was 
ohtod,  for  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
staoen'ts,  to  command  the  resumption 
of  those  colours  in  flag  and  cockade, 
which,  but  a  little  while  ago,  he  him- 
self had  proscribed.    The  pride  of  the 
young  sai'duani    heroes    at    being 
openly  able  to  parade  that  symbd 
which  they  cherished  only  heretofore 
as  fanded  conspirators,  may  be  easily 
cnieeived :  and,  now  these  boy-men 
find  that   they  can   dictate  to  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  not  only  upon  the 
matter  of  flags  and  cockades,  but 
upon  matters   of  far   graver  note, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  height 
of  presamption  this  pride  may  not 
still  farther  lead  them. 

If,  now,  we  look  around  us  to  note 
the  general  physiognomy  of  the  people, 
we  shall  find  many  other  little  traits, 
that  mark  these  revolutionary  times 
in  Germany.  The  common  people, 
more  espedally  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Baden — 
the  common  people,  formerl  v  so  smil- 
ing, so  ready,  so  civil,  perhaps  only 
too  obsequious  in  their  signs  of  respect, 
havegrown  insolent  and  rude :  ask  them 
a  qaestion,  and  they  will  scarely  ddgn 
to  bestow  npon  you  an  answer:  in 
many  instances  they  will  shrug  their 
shonldeni,  laagh  m  your  face,  and  then 
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turn  their  back  upon  you.  On  the 
contrary  the  public  offidals,  the  go- 
vernment beamten^  have  considerably 
lowered  that  arrogance  of  tone  for 
which  they  formerly  possessed  a  not 
unmerited  evil  repute,  and  will  an- 
swer your  inquiries  with  dvil  words 
and  smiling  faces.  Such,  however,  is 
the  natural  see-saw  movement  of 
manners  in  revolutionary  times,  in  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  dasses ;  and 
as  far  as  regurds  the  latter  effect  of 
revolutionary  movement,  no  tourist 
in  Germany  will  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain  of  the  change. 

Over  the  middle  and  upper  dasses, 
at  the  same  time,  there  has  fallen  a 
very  visible  gloom.  That  uncertainty 
of  the  fotnre,  which  is  proverbiallv 
far  more  difficult  for  moral  strength 
to  bear  than  any  certain  evil,  has  had 
the  very  evident  effect,  to  the  least 
observant  eye,  of  depressing  the  spirits 
oC  ^'  all  manner  of  men."  The  hope 
appears  to  exist  only  in  the  theoreti- 
cal fancies  of  the  exdted  liberal  poU- 
tidan, — the  enthusiasm  only  in  the 
wild  dreams  of  the  dedaiming  student. 
The  prevailing  impression  is  one  of 
all  the  dnlness  of  doubt  and  the  stupor 
of  apprehension.  Talk  to  people  of 
the  state  of  the  countrv,  and  they  will 
dther  shake  their  heads  with  a  grunt, 
or  openly  express  their  fears  about  the 
future :  and  those  fears  are  none  the 
less  active  because  they  are  so  vague 
— ^none  the  less  depresdng  because 
they  wear  the  mysterious,  visionary, 
and  consequently  awful  form  which 
the  dim  distance  of  complete  uncer- 
tainty imparts. 

Another  change,  again,  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  is  in  the  politicising 
spirit,  so  uncongenial  in  times  gone 
by  to  the  Germans,  which,  in  most 
great  towns,  seems  now  to  have  so 
completely  absorbed  them.  It  is  to 
be  found  not  only  in  the  low  dubs, 
and  In  the  insensate  pothouse  de- 
bates, but  in  the  eagerness  to  crowd 
round  the  revolutionary  addresses, 
which  are  posted  by  ultra-liberals  at 
street  comers,  in  tiie  anxiety  to  read 
the  last  revolutionary  disquisition  of 
the  ne^  radical  journal,  in  all  its  glory 
of  large  sheet  and  full  columns,  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  innocent 
and  patriarchal  little  Volks-hlaU,  that 
was  before  the  study  and  delight  of  the 
humble  burgher;  and  in  the  malW 
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doiw  eDJojinent  with  which  the  politi- 
Cil  CAricator^  niliog  at  prince  or 
men  in  power,  10  8ta<Ued  at  the  shop 
window,  and  the  feverish  importance 
that  ia  attadied  to  it. 

All  these  characteristic  Minns  and 
ehangea  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  tour- 
ist if  he  ey^  go  no  farther  than  the 
confines  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  old  city 
of  Cologne.    There  at  once  is  that 
depression  visible  to  which  allusion 
has    already    been    made.      It   is 
risible  in  the  aspect  of  the  fallen  half- 
mined  shopkeeper,  of  the  disconscdate 
master  of  the  hotd,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  anxions  labouer  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  that  mighty  woriE,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  evil  times  seem  again 
to  render  an  impossible  task—the  Co- 
logne cathedzaL    Funds  for  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  great  andertaking 
already  begin  to  fail ;  and  these  aie 
not  tiflses  to  seek  them  from  the  mu- 
nificence either  of  states  or  private 
individaais.  The  Azumof /^,  who  has 
apent  the  greater  part  of  a  life  npon 
the  wondoful  task  of  working  ont  the 
eompletion  cf  this  miracle  of  Gothic 
mrt, — ^whose  whole  soul  has  been  con- 
centrated upon  this  one  olgect, — the 
breath  of  whose  very  existence  seems 
to  depend  npcm  the  growth  of  this 
foster-child  of  his  fancy,  for  which 
alone  he  has  lived, — now  shakes  his 
head,  like  the  consumptive  man  whose 
presentiments  tell  him  that  his  last 
hour  is  nigh,  and  who  despairs  of 
^eseapmg  his  doom.    The  revolution- 
ary wind  has  blown  like  the  plague- 
blast  over  the  land :  he  feels  that  his 
hand  must  soon  fall  poweriess  before 
the  neglect,  or  even  ill-will  of  the 
-new-bom   age  of  revolutionary  li- 
berty, and   that  he  must  disperse 
abroad  that  band  of  artist-workmen 
whom  ha  has  fashioned  aitd  edu- 
cated to  the  noble  work,  and  whom,  in 
their  completeness  of  artistic  intelli- 
gence, none  i>erhaps,  in  futore  yean, 
may  be  able  sgain  to  collect  together. 
Thecathedral,  however,  has  proceeded 
-to  a  certain  point,  at  which  the  whole 
interior  may  be  enclosed ;  and  there, 
in  all  probability,  the  progress  of  the 
works  will  be  checked  for  the  present. 
TTie  coosecration  of  the  new  part  of 
ihe  bmldmg,  in  this  state,  has  ah-eady 
taken  place ;  but,  even  in  these  oere- 
"J?".i«i    the    revolutionary   modem 

t?l^\  ,.  ®f"*°y  h*«  not  forgotten  to 
"wert  its  influence:  the  deputation 


aent  to  them  by  the  FniBsian  Assembly 
refused*  to  join  to  Itsdf  a  CathcAic 
ecclesiastic ;  and  yet  it  was  seriously 
proposed  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
arrangersof  the  ceremonialpro^capMie, 
Uiat  the  monarchs  who  were  expected 
to  be  present  npon  the  occasion  should 
mount  upon  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
and  there  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  Germany,  which  oath  was  to 
be  blessed  and  ratified  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  to  be  invited  to  come  oTer 
to  Cologne  for  the  purpose.  The  Pope 
has  had  other  deeds  and  other  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  to  bless  or  to  baa 
in  his  own  dominions  \  but  this  little 
trait,  called  from  i)^&nt  programmtt 
of  the  c<ttsecration  of  the  Cologne 
cathedral,  may  be  taken,  at  the  aaoie 
time,  as  a  slight  q;>ecunen  of  the  wild 
poetioo-political  freaks  of  theoreticaliy 
revolutionising  Germany. 

Let  us  wend  our  way  a  little  farther. 
Without  attempting  to  take  any  pre- 
cise survey  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
the  continued  fermenting  and  agitated 
state  of  whidi  oonntries  is  the  tciuc  of 
every-day  newspaper  notice,  and  ood- 
sequently  without  venturing  upon  any 
description  of  the  poisonous  and  nloer^ 
ating  sores  continually  breaking  out 
upon  the  lace  of  the  fair  and  once 
healthy  cities  of  BerUn  and  Yioina, 
the  ignorant  tumult  of  the  pariia- 
mentaiy  meetings  assembled  in  them, 
the  noisy  fermentation  of  the  nttra- 
revoiutionsjy  and  rq>nblicsn  dubs, 
the  symbolical  bnt  dangerous  donon- 
strations  of  hot-headed  students  and 
other  unripe  and  unquiet  spirits,  the 
continual  straggle  and  dash  of  psjties 
accusing  each  other  redpnKaUy  of 
ntteriy  subversive  or  oonater*reYda- 
tionary  and   reactionaiy  tendeodeS) 
and  the  constantly  threatened  danger 
of  fresh  oonvulaions,  with  further  ruin 
to  trsde,  and  consequently  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  at  lai^;e~with(Nit, 
then,  painting  to  ooradves  a  well- 
hnown  and  notorious  picture,  let  us 
csst  our  eyes  over  the  outward  a^eet 
of  some  of  the  smaller  states. 

Nothing,  in  the  firet  place,  can  be 
more  uneasy  and  disquieting  thsn  the 
appearance  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden. 
In  Hdddbeiig,  ultra-revoitttiQDary 
students  have  come  to  a  total  sdusm 
with  their  moderately  and  vagndy  re^ 
Tolutionary  professors ;  and  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  see  how  any  under** 
standing  is  to  be  effected  between 
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teacher  and  scholar,  so  as  to  render 
the  university  a  seat  of  leamiog  of  an  j 
other  kind  than  that  of  subversive 
lirinciples.  In  this  part  of  Grermany 
therBToiationaryfermentation  appears 
far  more  active,  and  is  far  more  visible 
in  the  manner,  attitude,  and  language 
of  the  lower  classes,  than  even  in  those 
hotbeds  of  revolutionary  movement, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  To  this  state  of 
things  the  confinity  with  agitated 
France,  and  consequently  a  more 
active  affinity  with  its  ideas,  cau^t 
like  a  fever  from  a  next-door  neigh- 
bour's house,  the  agency  of  the  emis- 
saries from  the  ultra-rqmblican  Pari- 
sian dubs,  who  find  an  easier  access 
across  the  frontiers — not  without  Uie 
cognisance,  and,  it  would  now  seem, 
as  was  long  suspected,  with  the  aid 
also  of  certain  iofluential  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France 
— and  the  fact  also  that  the  unhappy 
duchy  has  been,  if  not  the  native 
country,  at  least  the  scene  of  action  of 
ihe  republican  insurgents  Hedcer  and 
Stmve — have  all  combined  to  contii- 
Imte.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
duchy  and  converse  with  the  peasant 
{H>pulation,  formerly  and  proverbially 
so  peacefully  disposed  in  patriarchal 
Germany,  without  finding  the  poison 
of  these  yarious  influences  gathering 
and  festering  in  all  their  ideas,  words, 
and  actions.  The  prostration  of  spi- 
rit, generally  speaking,  among  the 
Buddie  and  trading  classes,  the  dis- 
•eowagement,  the  uncertain  fear, .  are 
aeven  still  more  apparent  here  than  on 
the  lower  Bhiae ;  and  the  gloom  ap- 
pears the  greater,  from  all  we  see  and 
bear^  the  Idgher  we  mount  upon  the 
tedal  ladder.  The  proud  and  exdu- 
aivB  German  nobilil^,  who  have  so 
long  slept  cradled  in  the  pride  and 
Mdnsiveness  of  their  courtly  preroga- 
tives and  privileges,  now  waken  to  see 
an  abyss  before  and  behind  them,  a 
iMedpiee  at  every  step.  How  far  they 
nay  have  merited  the  terrors  of  utter 
cum  to  their  fortunes  as  well  as  their 
positioD,  by  their  long  contemptuous 
■exdusion  from  their  intercourse  and 
Dociety  of  all  who  had  not  the  magic 
key  to  secure  admission  to  them, 
in  the  shape  of  the  privileged  particle 
denoting  nobility,  whatever  was  the 
talent  amd  the  worth  of  the  despised 
imprivileged^and  to  this  state  of 
ihings,  even  up  to  the  present  day, 
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there  have  been  very  few  exceptions 
at  German  courts,  and  much  less  in 
German  high  sodety — ^how  far  they 
have  themsdves  prepared  the  way  for 
their  present  position,  by  their  wHM 
blindness  to  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the 
world,  are  not  questions  to  be  discussed 
here.  Their  present  apprehension  and 
consternation  are  very  apparent  in 
every  word  and  action,  however  much 
the  youn^  generation,  and  espedally 
those  of  It  who  may  be  milita^  men, 
may  bluster  and  talk  big,  and  defy : 
they  fiy  away  to  their  country  houses, 
if  they  have  them,  economise,  re- 
trench, and  pinch,  in  preparation  for 
that  change  in  circumstances  and 
position  which  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing them  like  a  spectre.  The  little 
capitals  of  Garlsrnhe  and  Stuttgaidt, 
with  their  smaliducaland  royalcourts, 
certainly  never  exhibited  any  picture 
of  great  animatiott  or  bustle  even  in 
their  most  flourishing  times ;  but  the 
gloom  that  now  hangs  over  them  is 
assuredly  very  dl£ferent  from  the 
peaceful,  although  somewhat  torpid 
quietude  in  which  they  heretofore  re* 
posed :  their  dolness  has  become 
utter  dreariness;  thdr  lady-like  old- 
maidish  decent  listlessness  a  sort  of 
mdancholy  bordering  upon  despidr. 
Princes  and  people  look  askance 
at  one  another:  people  suffer;  and 
princes  think  right  to  retrench.  The 
theatres  of  these  little  capitahi  are 
abont  to  be  closed,  because  they  ace 
considered  to  be  too  expensive  popa«- 
lar  luxuries  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  onerous  appendages 
to  court  chai^ges.  Soverngns  cut 
down  their  households  and  their  studs; 
and  queens  shut  themselves  dose  up  in 
their  summer  reddences,  declaring 
themselves  too  poor  to  visit  German 
watering-places,  and  support  the  ex- 
penses of  regal  toilette,  in.  Stuttgardt 
these  symptoms  are  all  peculiarly 
visible.  Spite  of  the  long-aoqmred 
popularity  of  the  King  of  Wnrtem- 
berg,  as  a  liberal,  well-judging,  and 
rightly-minded  monarch  towards  iiis 
subjects,  the  wind  of  revoluti<m,  that 
has  blown  in  such  heavy  gusts  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  has  not  wholly 
spared  that  kingdom ;  and  before  ac<- 
compUshiDg  the  intention  attributed 
to  him  of  retiring,  in  order  to  avoid 
those  revolutionary  demands  which^ 
in  spite  of  his  best  intentions,  he  dOr 
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dareahiiDBelf  unable consdentioosly  to  Union  of  Germiuij :  there,  theoy  wo 

meet,  the  preeent  king  puts  in  practice  may  probably  best  learn  what  reivolii- 

those  measures  of  retrenchingeconomy,  tionising  Germany  wonld  be  at,  or, 

which  add  to  the  gloom  of  his  capital  at  all  events,  best  see  the  means  em* 

and  the  disconsolate  look  of  the  court-  ployed  to  arriye  at  something  like  a 

attached  and  commercial  portion  of  consummation.    Let  ns  first  look  at 

Us  subjects.    It  is  scarcely  possible,  the  cooks  at  their  work ;  and  then 

howerer,  to  suppose  that  the  King  of  taste  the  nature  of  the  brew,  as  fer  as 

Wnrtemberg  can  seriously  think  of  their  political  culinary  efibrta  have 

abdicating  in  favour  of  a  son  whose  gone  to  "  make  the  medley  slab  and 

vouthfhl  actions  have  always  rendered  good.*' 

him  highly  unpopular,  all  the  more  so        Let  us  enter,  then,  that  plain,  dry, 

as  he  is  married  to  a  Russian  arch-  and  harsh-looking  circular  building, 

duchess,  whose  birth  must  render  her  which  is  the  Lutheran  Church  of  St 

suspecte  to  the  liberals  of  the  day.  Paul;  it  is  there  the  Assembly  holds 

Another  cause,  which  contributes  to  its  sittings.  The  mterior  amngement 

the  melancholy  and  deserted  air  of  has  been  Cushioned  entirely  upon  the 

these  capitals  of  the  smaller  German  plan  of  the  French  Ghambere.    Hie 

courts,  U  the  retirement  of  the  am-  JPresident's  tribune,  the  lower  tribmie 

bassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  of  of  the  orator  before  it,  the  mdomlly 

the  other  German  courts,  who,  if  not  rising  and  diverging  amphitheatre  d 

already  recalled  firom  their  posts,  will  seats  for  the  members,  are  all  entirely 

probably  shortly  be  so,  to  meet  the  French  in  then:  plan.     Completely 

views  of  German  unity,  which  needs  French  also,  and  with  similar  desig- 

but  one  representative  in  common,  nation,  is  the  political  shading  <^  the 

This  unhappy  look  of  the  little  German  members  according  to  theur  seats ;  the 

capitals  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  J^oH,  the  Centre  in  its  variety  of  pro* 

signs  of  the  times  in  these  smaller  gresslng  nuanceg^  and  the  Gumcke  and 


states.     In   Hanover    and    Bruns-  Ejdreme  Gauche  have  the  same  aigni- 

wick  the  apparent  resolution  of  their  fication  in  the  German  Assembly  aa  ia 

present  rulers,  to  resist  the  power  the  French.    Nor  does  the  resem- 

of  the  new  Central  Government  of  blance  cease  here ;  the  constitntlQii  of 

would-be  united  Germany,  occasions  the  Assembly,  in  its  various  elements, 

agitation,  uncertainty,  and  fear,  which  has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of  the 

make  themselves  as  folly  apparent  P^^^  French  National  Assemblj. 

in  outward  symptoms  as  elsewhere.  The  majority  of  the  membere   are 

Bavaria  alone  appears  to  preserve  an  evidently  concentrated  in  the  difierent 

exceptional  position.    Bavaria  also  shades  of  the  CeaO-tf.  Theoldcoaaer- 

has  had  her  revolution,  to  be  sure ;  vatives  of  the  right  have  bat  Uttle 

but,  strange  to  say,  the  revolution  influence,  except  as  a  make-weight 

was  occasioned  by  the  manoeuvres  of  against  the  ultra-liberals.   The  centre 

the  anti-liberal,  or,  in  that  country,  consists  chiefly  of  the  old  liberals,  and 

Jesuitical  party,  against  the  liberal  opposition  leaders  in  the  dtfTerQiit 

tendencies  of  a  wild  woman's  influence  chambers  of  such  of  the  German  states 

over  the  mind  of  the  king ;  and,  sin-  as  possessed  constitutions  of  one  modi- 

gnlar  as  was  the  nature  and  cause  of  fication  or  another— men  who  have 

this  revolution,  singular  has  remained  now,  in  turn,  in  their  position  towards 

the  situation  of  Bavaria,  quiet,  un-  the  ultra-revolutionary  spirits,  that 

agitated,  and  seemingly  contented,  in  tendency  which  may  be  called  liberal 

the  midst  of  the  convulsive  hurly-  conservative:  they  are  the  men  of 

burly  passing  every  where  around  it.  progress,  who,  in  the  present  hurricane 

After  this  cursory  survey  of  the  of  revolutionary  ideas,  endeavour  to 

outward  aspect  of  a  great  part  of  guide  the  helm  so  as  to  avoid  the  very 

Germany,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  rocks  they  have  had  so  great  a  hand  in 

Frankfort,  the  present  central  point  of  raisuig,    and  to  restrain  tiie   very 

all  interest  and  attention ;  for  there  waves  which  then:  own  breath  haa  ao 

sits  the  General  National  Assembly ;  greatly  contributed  to  lash  into  Auy ! 

thereis  to  be  brewed,  by  whatever  re-  They  are  the  Odillon  Barrots,  and 

eipe,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be,  suchlike  old    liberals    of  Germany, 

that  fancied  panacea  for  all  evils,  the  They  find  that  the  task  before  them  is 
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one  of  fiur  ruder  difBcuIty  than  in  their 
theontidd  faacieB  they  had  first  ima- 
gined; and  many  of  them  there  maybe, 
vbo  eiDnat  but  acknowledge  to  them- 
nlTtt,  howerer  little  they  may  be 
incfioed  to  acknowledge  it  totheworld, 
tittt  the  bnainess  of  a  vast  nation  is 
aoltobe  conducted  by  inexperienced 
heads,  however  tainted,  ho weyer  well 
thej  may  have  conducted  tiie  bnainesB 
of  a  ooonting-hoose,  or  tanght  theories 
from  a  protasor's  diair— in  fkct,  tiiat 


hissuigs,  and  are  of  course  vaunted 
forth  m  the  ultra-liberal  journals  as 
'*  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
nation.**  Be  it  said,  at  the  same  time« 
enpassani,  that  this  manner  of  applaud- 
ing by  the  clapping  of  hands,  and 
expressing  disapproval  bv  hissing,  has 
been  borrowed  from  a  habit  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  themselves, 
which  has  certidnly  a  very  unparlia- 
mentary appearance  and  sound  to 
English  eyes  and  ears.    This  use  of 


theoiy  and  practice  will  not  walk  hand  the  public  galleries,  which,  in  roite  of 

in  hand  whhont  a  long  process  of  the  regulations  of  the  Assembly,  it 

tmalgamating  experience.    The  left  has  been  found  impossible  altogether 

IB  occupied  by  the  men  of  revolution-  to  put  down,  has  assuredly  a  certain 

ti7  utopics   and   crude  subversive  influence.in  overawing  and  intimidat- 

o^moDs ;  and  in  its  extreme  by  the  ing  some'of  the  memto»  of  the  miyo- 

ardsDt  republicans  and  tribunes  of  the  rity.     Two   causes,  however,  have 


peo^  wnom  the  revolution  has  caused 
to  spring  out  of  the  political  soil  like 
Bmshrooms.  These  are  the  men  who 
complain^  in  speech  or  in  journal,  that 
the  Aasrably  is  wasting  its  time 
in  vain  vapid  disputations — an 
aorasatum,  by  the  way,  by  no  means 
inifoonded---and  yet  themselves,  when 
erer  ^ey  mount  into  the  tribune, 
indulge,  more  than  any  others,  in  decla- 
mauiy  would-be  poetical  phrases, 
^  M  of  sound  and  Airy,  signifying 
nothing,''  and  containing  not  one  prac- 


contributed  to  preserve  the  Assembly 
from  utter  anarchy  and  confhsion. 
The  first  of  these,  a  negative  one, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Frankfort  is 
not  a  great  noisy  stirring  capital  of  a 
great  country,  where  a  mob  is  always 
at  hand  to  be  used  as  a  tyrannical 
influence  by  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
and  that  there  are  no  suburbs  filled 
with  a  working  population,  whence, 
as  in  Paris,  an  insurgent  army  mav  be 
suddenly  recruited  to  work  mischief, 
when  it  may  have  no  other  work  to  do. 


tical  idea,  or  feasible  proposal  They    The  second,  a  durect  and  active  one, 
seem  to  think  that,  oy  ringing  the    arises  from  the  personality  of  the 


chaa|Qs  upon  certain  pet  words,  such 
is  ^patriotism"  and  *^ nationality,** 
they  have  said  great  things  and  done 
gieitdeeds  for  the  good  of  the  country ; 
and,  as  ftr  as  such  clap-trap  efforts  to 
gun  popular  applause  go,  they  may 
ntity-be  said  to  obtain  their  ends. 
In  tUa  again  they  have  a  strong 
"  coasm«gennan"  resemblance  with 
theFrench  ultras  in  asimflarposition — 
tad  no  less  so  in  their  endeavours  to 


President  of  the  Assembly;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  in  tiie  personal  qualities 
and  physical  advantages  of  the  Herr 
von  Gagem,  as  much  as  in  his  position, 
and  fh>m  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  that  his  power  to  dominate,  con- 
trol, and  will  to  order,  very  greatly 
consists. 

The  President  Gagem,  long  known  as 
the  mos^  talented  and  leading  opposi- 
tion member  of  the  Darmstadt  Cham- 


overawe  and  browbeat  the  majority  of    ber,  has  passed  his  life  in  his  energetic 


the  Assembly  by  noisy  exclamations, 
and  even  uproarious  riot.  The  Ger- 
man ultras,  however,  have  succeeded, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  a  manoeuvre  in 
whleh  their  French  brethren  have 
failed,  altiiongh  supported  in  it,  at 
first,  by  a  certain  reckless  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government — that 
is  to  say,  in  packing  the  pubUc  gal- 
loies  with  acolytes,  said  to  be  paid, 
who,  while  they  applaud  all  ultra- 
revolutionary  speeches  '^  to  the  echo,** 
endeavour  to  put  down  the  conserva- 
tive Mators  by  tnmnlt,  or  violent 


attempts  to  further  those  constitutional 
lib^es,  which  he  would  now  check 
with  powerful  hand,  that  they  may  not 
go  too  far.  Disappointed  and  disgusted 
with  his  fruitless  efibrts  to  promote 
what  he  considered  the  interests  of 
his  countiy,  the  Herr  von  Gagem  had 
retired,  for  some  time  past,  into  pri- 
vate life,  when,  upon  the  breaking  forth 
of  the  revolutionary  storm,  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  prilnce  to  take  the* 
helm  of  affbirs,  add,  as  minister,  to 
steer  the  bark  along  the  current  by 
which  he  might  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
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iiltnkdemocracyas  madi  as  the  Cha- 
ijbdifl  of  reaifltonee  to  the  progrees  of 
the  age.  In  thie  new  character  he  again 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  political 
world;  and  he  has  only  reticed  from 
his  post,  as  he  has  since  refosed  to 
accept  office  as  minister  of  the  new 
central  ezecntive  power  of  all  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion, to  which  he  was  raised  by  accla- 
mation, as  the  controlling  head  of  that 
Assembly  which  was  to  dedde  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
councils  of  which  he  himself  had 
fondly  hoped  to  see  emanate  the  wel- 
£ure  of  muted  Germany. 

Tali  and  stout,  with  a  fruse  which 
possesses  a  decision  and  firmness  d 
character,  much  aided  by  a  pair  of 
veiy  broad  blaok  brows,  Herr  yob 
Gagem  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  bold 
dignity  of  manner  and  gesture,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  rule  an  Assem- 
bly, and  a  powerful  voice,  which 
knows  how  to  make  itself  heard  in  a 
storm:  a  ready  and  simple  eloquence, 
and  a  clear  good  sense,  which  fastens 
upon  the  right  point  at  the  right 
moment,  are  combined  with  Hmt 
advantages  of  exterior  appearance ; 
and  as  he  rises,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
to  display  a  vigour  of  energy,  rather 
than  that  system  of  conciliation  80 
fataUy  used  in  France,  and  so  imprac- 
ticable amidst  all  the  clashing  party 
opinions  of  a  revolutionary  Assembly, 
he  shows  himself  to  be  the  man  of 
the  moment,  and  of  the  place.  He 
may  be  said  to  be  the  saviour  of  the 
£rerman  Nati(mal  Assembly,  inas- 
much as  his  pBfwmal'influenoe  mi^  be 
considered  to  have  rescued,  it  from 
that  state  of  antfchy  and  confusion 
which  now  disigiiaees  the  French  cham- 
ber, and  into  which  the  German 
Assembly,  with  its  oonfiieting  ele- 
ments, and  its  still  greater  inexpe- 
rience, seemed  at  first  about  to  fall. 

As  it  is,  the  Gennan  National 
Assembly  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
open  as  a  model  of  parliamentary 
order :  it  is  still  noisy,  ill*reguhited, 
and  uncertain  in  its  movements.  It 
'cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time^ 
ihat  sufficient  individual  talent  may 
be  found  among  its  members.  Among 
the  rising  men  of  the  day,  the  orators 
of  Prussia  and  the  smaller  northern 
etates,  (for  Southern  Germany  has 
l»  yet  prodnoed  but  liUle  striking 


ialent,) — along  with   those  yomig, 
ardent,  and  energetic  men  w&>y  the 
oon^irators  and  hisurgents  of  a  few 
monUis  ago,  have  gone  over  to  the 
liberal  conservative  majority,  and  the 
people's  oraitorB,  who  aim  at  being 
the  O'Coanells  of  Germany,  as  their 
phraseology  goes,  md  who,  in  spite 
of  the  impracticaUe  natnie  of  their 
tenet8,and  the  frequently  vapid  nature 
of  thdor  dedamation,  have  a  oertam 
mde  ready  eloquence,  that  strivca  to 
be  poetical — there  ace  alao  a  few 
practised  statesmen,  a  few  vraiy  old 
men  of  action,  and  several  wdl-known 
authors  and  poets,  such  as  old  Uhland, 
whose  democratic  ardour  stiH  keeps 
him  upon  the  benches  of  the  left,  and 
the  Count  Auerspeig,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Anastatlns  Grttn, 
whom  disappointments  in  hia  pomtion 
in  society  ace  supposed  also  to  have 
driveninto  the  ultia-demo<7a4ic  laaka. 
But  there  sesms  to  be  an  utier  want 
of  purpoas  in  most  of  the  speeches 
which  emanate  from  the  lips  of  theae 
men  of  talent.    FroverUally  vague 
in  their  philosopbioal  theories,  eivea 
when  they  make  most  pretensiotia  to 
deamess,  the  Germans  show  them* 
selves  still  mote  so  in  their  political 
views.    The  speedies  not  onfy  of  the 
ultra-liberals,  but  of  the  would-be 
statesmen    <^    the    centre,    appear 
mere  compilations  of  ^^  words,  wards, 
words,"  without  any  tangible  ar^^- 
ment  or  practical  pn^oaal :  &  isranly 
that  it  IS  possible  to  sift  hem  the 
leadily  flowing,  but  geaenlfy  moat 
muddy  stream,  a  sa^a  of  gold,  that 
mi^  be  used  as  one  «f  steiihi^wortk 
-in  the  crown  cf  unity  which  the  bandB 
of  the  h^auMj  would  be  forgbg. 
In  all  that  emanates  from  the  Assem* 
biy,  either  in  debate  or  in  decree, 
there  is  generally  a  lamentable  want 
of  correctly  defined  purpose:  and,  la 
fact,  to  return  to  the  p<Hnt  from  which 
we  have  started,  it  is  as  difficult  te 
discover  from  the  vagne,  waverings 
boggling  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
as  from  any.  other  quarter,  or  from 
any  other  movement,  predsely  what 
revolutionising  Germany  would  be  at 
Up  to  the  present  time,  like  the  Pro- 
visional Govemm^t  of  Fjrance,  it  has 
rather  attempted  to  rule  aristocrati- 
caUy  itself,  than  to  prepare  the  way,  aa 
was  its  object,  for  the  future  definitive 
constitntion  of  Germany.    The  ouilf 
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definite  step  it  has  yet  taken  towards 
that  vague  deddaraium^  a  ^^  United 
^^ermanj,"  has  been  in  the  appoint- 
flient  of  a  Provisional  Executive 
Head,  and  of  a  cabinet  of  ministers 
at  its  direction. 

Except  in  as  far  as  regards  the 
jealonsj  of  Prussia,  disappointed  in 
its  hopes  of  itself  giving  the  head  to 
the  Imperial  government,  and  in- 
clined in  consequence  to  quarrel  with 
the  dictates  of  that  central  power, 
for  which  it  damonred,  and  which 
it  at  least  accepted  not  ungraciously, 
as  long  as  it  thought,  with  true  Prus- 
sian conceit,  that  the  head  must 
necessarily  emanate  from  itself—- a 
jealousy  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  further  on — the  choice  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  John,  as  Adminis- 
trator or  Protector  of  the  (jrovem- 
ment  of  United  Germany,  whatever 
his  ehaige  may  be  ci^ed,  (for  the 
Crennaa  term  ^*  Beichs  Yerweaer" 
expresses  in  itself  both  these  attribu- 
tive designations,)  cannot  be  looked 
mpon  as  one  of  any  political  weight. 
As  a  prince,  enjoying  for  many  years 
past  a  certidn  popnlari^,  more  per- 
haps fi-om  a  feeling  of  opposition, 
tiecaose  he  was  considered  as  living 
upon  ill  terms  with  the  Imperial  court 
of  Austria,  than  from  any  personal 
attachment  to  himself,  the  Archduke 
John  may  be  considered  to  be  well 
aelected  as  a  popular  and  generally 
accepted  head  of  Gennany:  whether 
he  possesses  either  the  talent  or  the 
energy  to  fill  so  strange  and  awfully 
responsible  a  post  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  Germany  is  another 
^question,  whidbi  only  those  who  have 
known  him  in  the  retirementof  private 
life  can  answer.  The  political  writer 
who  designated  him  as  the  Duke  cf 
Sussex  of  Austria,  made  a  happy  hit 
in  thus  classifying  him.  The  Arch- 
duke John  has  rendered  himself  popu- 
lar by  his  patronage  and  furtherance 
of  scientific  institutions :  but  he  has 
l)een  too  little  known,  otherwise  than 
9A  the  discarded  and  disgraced  of  the 
Imperial  family,  to  be  called  in  any 
way  ^^  the  man  of  the  people."  The 
marriage,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  disgrace,  was  thus,  likewise, 
the  cause  of  his  popularity,  such  as  it 
was :  the  union  of  an  Imperial  prince 
with  a  girl  of  comparatively  humble 
lurth — ^a  union  about  the  origin  of 


which  so  many  absurdly  fabulous 
tales  have  been  told— flattered  the 
instincts  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  Archduchess,  however, 
who  now  finds  henself  elevated  still 
more,  to  a  pinnacle  to  which  her 
wildest  dreams  coidd  scaroely  have 
led  her,  and  who  is  now  flattered, 
caressed,  and  d(me  homage  to,  as  she 
was  before  set  aside,  is  said  to  reveal 
nothing  of  any  humble  origin,  and  to 
be  as  lady-like^  sensible  in  manner. 
Upon  the  wh<de,  then,  it  is  not  in  the 
wholly  provisional  and  most  unstaUe 
appointment  of  the  Archduke  John  as 
'^  Beichs  Yerweser"  that  we  shall  find 
any  solution  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Biore  certam  revolntionajry  tendencies 
of  Grermany. 

Assuredly  matt  ought  to  be  gathered 
from  the  appointment  of  the  new 
central  cabinet,  and  more  especially 
of  its  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiucs  and 
leading  member.  Prince  Leiningen: 
and  natnrally  we  look  to  the  recent 
manifesto  of  the  prince  as  a  document 
from  which  we  may  best  learn  ^' what 
revolutionisingGennany  would  be  at." 
Sensible  and  clear,  or  at  all  events  as 
little  confused  as  is  possible  in  the  pre- 
sentoonfused  stateof  all  theories,  plana, 
and  reasonings  in  Gennany,  the  mani- 
festo, in  doing  no  more  tlum  pointing 
out  two  methods  towards  eflfectmg  the 
recon8tmcti<Mi  of  Germany,  leaves 
every  thing  as  regards  the  future  in  as 
vague  and  uncertain  a  state  as  before. 
It  only  states  a  dilemma — ^it  does  not 
attempt  to  resolve  it.  It  puts  Ger* 
many  in  a  deft  stick,  or  rather,  at  the 
division  of  two  paths,  the  greater  merit 
or  practicabUity  of  either  of  whichit  does 
not  attempt  to  show  veiy  decisively, 
by  its  concluding  words,  ^^Eatmedar^ 
Odart  choose  1"  In  fact,  it  doesn« 
m(»e  than  ask  with  ourselves,  "What 
would  revolutionising  Germany  be 
at?" 

It  may  be  surmised,  certainly,  from 
the  manifesto  of  Prince  Leiningen, 
that  he  himself  is  really  inclined  to- 
wards the  going  forward  in  the  uncer- 
tain course  of  doing  Momttking  towards 
the  effectuation  of  the  desu«d  union, 
although  he  by  no  means  pretends  to 
recommend  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
He  seems — and  bis  acceptation  of 
office  would  in  itself  appear  to  con- 
firm the  fact — a  partisan  of  what  he 
defines  somewhat  confusedly  as  "aa 
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actual  anion  of  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  whole,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avert  the  possibility  of  any  dis- 
pute between  the  wholeand  the  parts  ;*' 
for  he  adds,  '*  If  any  other  course  be 
pursued,  not  singleness  or  unity,  but 
diBcord  and  separation  will  be  esta- 
blished." But  in  the  alternative  which 
he  places  before  Germany,  of  either 
returning  to  the  past,  or  of  realising 
the  uncertain  and  as  yet  undefined  de- 
sideratum of  a  great  union  for  the 
future,  it  would  seem,  whatever  be  the 
prince's  own  meaning,  or  whatever 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  means  used 
by  the  Assembly  to  produce  a  united 
whole,  that  he  only  places  before  it  at 
the  same  time  the  alternative  of  a  civil 
war,  at  which  he  himself  hints,  or  a 
republican  constitution,  which  must 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  progress 
in  its  present  sense,  of  revolutionising 
Grermany. 

When  we  hear  that  *'  to  retrograde 
to  a  confederation  of  states,  or  to  es- 
tablish a  weak  federal  state,  by  a 
powerfblly  impressed  independence  of 
the  individual  states,  would  only  be  to 
create  a  mournful  period  of  transition 
to  fresh  catastrophes  and  new  revolu- 
tions ;**  that  from  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  would  result  the  danger 
^*  of  harbouring  in  Germany  revolu- 
tionary movements,  or  perchance  civil 
war,  for  a  series  of  years ;"  that  the 
nation  would  arrive  at  '^  the  most  un- 
desirable consummation  of  rendering 
itself  ridiculous  for  ever  by  trumpeting 
to  the  world  German  unity  and  Ger- 
man power,  and  presenting  in  reality 
a  spectacle  the  verv  reverse" — ^whetl 
we  hear  that  ^^  no  dynastic  interests 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the 
nation  wills  unity;"  that "  to  construct 
a  new  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  an  organisation  tending  to  an 
inevitable  contest  for  the  supreme 
sovereignty  between  the  individual 
states,  would  be  to  sow  disunion  in- 
stead of  unity,  to  create  weakness  in- 
stead of  power;"  and  that,  conse- 
quentiy,  "the  imperial  power  must, 
in  a  degree,  absorb  in  itself  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  individual  states,  abolish 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
concentrate  it  in  its  own  hands,  ap- 
propriate to  itself  the  unconditional 
disposal  of  the  national  forces,  and  not 
allow  governments  ortiieir  constitu- 


ent State  Assemblies  to  ooenpy  them- 
selves with  affairs  q>pertauung  to  the 
National  Assembly  alone,  unce  a  per- 
fectly established  central  state,  in 
whidi  other  perfectly  estabUshedstateB 
are  encased,  would  be  virtually  a  mon- 
strosity,"— when  we  hear  all  these 
things,  and  wdgh  the  tendency  of  tbeir 
views,  we  can  see  in  them  no  other 
result  than  the  abasement  of  the  in- 
dividual sovereigns,  an  abaorption 
of  their  power,  which  would  leave 
them  no  more  than  useless  and  ridico- 
lous  puppets,  and,  consequently,  tbeir 
inevitable  overthrow  in  the  conne  of 
time,  and  the  establishment  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  whatever  the  name 
given  to  the  new  form  of  repnUic, 
whatever  the  titie  bestowed  upon 
its  head,  be  it  even  Emperor,  or  Eachi 
Verwe$er,  Begent,  Protector,  Adminis- 
trator, or  Preudent 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are 
told— although  "jealousies  hetweei 
individual  states,  and  leviUngs  of  the 
northern  by  the  southern  parts  of  the 
emphre"  are  stigmatised  as  ''  crinunal 
absurdities"— that,  "  if  the  many  col- 
lateral and  coexistent  interests  are  too 
preponderant  to  be  sacrificed  to  w- 
man  unity,  if  the  old  spirit  of  disoort 
and  separation  is  still  too  powerfnUy 
at  wort,  if  the  jealousy  between  race 
and  race,  between  north  and  sontb,  is 
stUl  too  strongly  felt,  tiic  nation  most 
convince  itself  of  the  feet,  and  retorn 
to  the  old  federal  system,''  ^7 
hinted  at  as  impauAle  without  fresa 
rovolutions  or  long  dvil  wars;  »« 
when  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  tm 
these  jealousies  between  sUte  ana 
stote  not  only  do  exist,  but  contmne 
to  increase  and  ferment  still  more  in 
the  present  state  of  tiifaga,— wf  ^ 
fiact,  the  old  spWt  of  discord  and  fl^ 
paration  is  still  more  powerfoUy  » 
work  than  ever,— what  can  we  wok 
forward  to?  Only  the  other  alternative 
to  which  we  have  allnded— tboMiow 
wars  which  tiie  manifesto  of  fim 
Leiningen  itself  hints  at  so  cauUonsj. 

I^ce,  fh)m  tiie  very  first  commence- 
ment of  therevolntion  in  Germany,  tne 
jealous  spWt  between  tiic  north^ 
and  southern  states  broke  out  m  a  oe- 
cided  form,  it  has  only  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing.  When  the  ra- 
dilating  but  ambitious  King  of  rros- 
sUh  desirous  of  coning  foTwa«l  as  im 
"  man  of  Germanj"  of  the  cay 
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"jnifam   of  purpose,**  attempted  to 
loeet  the  reTolutionarj  moTement  in 
hisown  states  by  accepting  the  call  fora 
Unfted  Gennan  Empire,  andbypladDg 
Umself,  although  nnayowedly,  at  its 
bead,  the  Austrian   Official  Gazette 
iiiunedlately    folminated    a  seyere, 
dinming,   and,   under   the  circum- 
sUaees,     almost     cruel     manifesto 
agimst  the  ambitious  Prussian  mo- 
ittreh ;  in  Bayaria,  the  young  men  of 
the  upper  classes  burnt  his  majesty 
is  effigy  in  the  public  market-place  of 
Ibmich ;  at  Stuttgurdt,  the  picture  of 
the  oflieDding  soyereign  was  as  public- 
Ir  hang  by  the  ned  to  a  gallows. 
Smthem  Grermany  was  indicant  at 
(lie  thongfat  that  an  upstart  King  of 
Frusus  should  attempt  to  lead  the 
Doyement  for  a  new  United  Empue 
«r  Gennany,  and  presume  eyen  to 
(beam  of  being  its  future  emperer. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  eyents,  the 
proyittonai  head  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted central  power  was  chosen  by 
the  aaaembly  firom  among  the  princes 
of  Sonihem  Germany,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Prosaa  to  exhibit  its  spite  and 
anger :  its  jealousy  was  not  to  be 
concealed.     The  result  of  the  dis- 
appointed ambition  of  Prussia  wss 
exhibited,  as  already  alluded  to,  in  a 
reactionary  feeling  against  that  cen- 
tral power,  which  it  would  haye  ac- 
cepted probably  with   acclamation, 
and  bec»i  the  first  to  applaud  and 
support,  had  it  emanated  from  its  own 
coimtry.    The  exhibition  of  this  feel- 
in;  in  some  yiolent  outbreak  was  so 
much  dreaded  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  militaiy    homage   appointed  to 
be  shown  to  the  Backs  Venveser  at 
Berlin,  that  the  ceremony,  as  is  well 
^wn,  was  obliged  to  be  counter- 
i&anded.     The  feeling  is  now  still 
continuing  to  be  shown  in  a  constant 
•exhibition  of  mistrust  on  the  part  of 
Prussia  towards  the  National  Assem- 
%,  and  as  well  as  in  the  counter- 
accusation  of  that  new  and  yaguely 
defined  political   crime  ^*  reaction," 
^d  by  the  journals  of  the  moderate 
Party,  as  weU  as  by  the  ultra-liberals, 
^  the  charge  of  Prussia.    With  all 
^ese  conflicting  elements  at  work  be- 
^^reen  the  yarious  parts  of  Germany, 
^d  again    between  these  yarious 
P^rts  and  the  central  power,  placed 
^  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  it  is 
^^ry  difficult  to  look  dearly  as  yet 


towards  any  possible  constitution  of 
that  unity  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  yague  end  and  aim  of  the 
reyolution  in  Gennany.  To  those 
who  attempt  to  look  into  the  mist  of 
the  future,  and  see  yisions,  and  dream 
dreams — for,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  cloudy  and  wayering  political 
horizon,  it  would  seem  that  all 
political  foresight  can  pretend  to  no 
better  name  than  that — the  nearer  of 
the  two  altematiyes  to  be  deduced 
from  Prince  Leiningen's  manifesto, 
would  appear  to  be  the  disunion,  the 
total  rupttire,  the  ciyU  war. 

The  other  altematiye,  howeyer, 
seems  not  without  its  chances ;  for, 
although  the  old  liberals  of  republican 
tendencies,  the  suspected  and  im- 
prisoned, haye  now  been  brought 
round,  for  the  most  part,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  moderately  progressiye 
party,  in  the  natural  course  of  reyoln- 
tionary  changes,  or  eyen  been  cidled 
to  the  councils  of  the  kings  and  ^- 
princes  who  rejected  and  persecuted 
them ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  moderate  party,  in  spite 
of  the  dog  that  they  would  now  put 
upon  the  too  rapid  course  of  ultra- 
democracy,  appear  to  tend,  in  the 
efforts  made,  and  the  yiews  enter- 
tained respectiug  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, towards  the  yery  republican 
institutions  which  they  disayow,  and 
suppose  themselyes  endeayouring  to 
ayoid.  The  real  republicans,  at  the 
same  time,  although  without  any 
present  wdght  among  the  political 
spirits  of  the  day,  are  yet  composed, 
as  elsewhere,  of  the  young,  hot-headed, 
reckless,  actiye,  stirring  elements  of 
the  time,  and  are  always  ready  to 
make  up,  by  yiolence  and  headlong 
predpitation,  for  what  they  want  in 
importance  and  experience.  They  are 
aiaed  also  in  their  yiews  by  a  certain 
party  of  the  liberal  press,  which  is 
always  preaching  the  imitation  of 
Ftench  mstitutions  and  the  conduct 
of  the  present  leading  men  in  t^rance, 
— as  if  France  and  the  French  did  not 
hold  up  a  lesson  and  a  warning  in- 
stead of  models  for  imitation — and 
consoling  Grermany  with  the  idea,  that 
although  it  does  not  possess  such 
enyiable  men  or  measures,  the  men 
must  shortly  rise  upon  the  political 
surface,  and  that  the  measures  wUl 
foUow  behind  them.    By  a  great  por- 
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tion  of  the  piesat  even  ibMt  of  the 
moderate  party  also,  a  oontiniial  irri- 
tfttion  of  snBpicioii  asd  nustmst  is 
being  kept  np  aeainat  the  still  xeign- 
ing  aoferaigna  <»  G^emnny ;  and  the 
cry  of  that  Tsry  vagne  aoeaaatioii 
'*  reactloii,"  the  name  of  which  ahme, 
howerer,  is  eonaldered  sufficiently 
damning,  is  oonstsatlj  raised  upon 
every  xaorement,  of  whatever  natme 
it  may  be,  which  thoee  soiveiBigns 
may  make.  The  moderate  par^  may 
be  acqnitted  of  repablican  tenaendes 
in  their  hearts;  bat  they  seem  to 
ignore  the  old  proverb,  ^^  give  a  dog 
a  bad  name,"  and  the  conseqaeaoes ; 
and  tiiey  win  make  ^^sad  dogs"  out 
of  the  sovereigBS,  mitil  at  last  the 
oonseqiuncsB  wiU  threaten  more  and 
more  nearly. 

Between  these  two   alternatives^ 
however,  Germany  seems  to  think 


that  it  may  find  a  middle  oemie,  and 
establish  its  theoretical  and  vimt^ 
mdty  withootezciting  dvildiaBcnsioB^ 
or  plnnging  inta  the  dqrths  <tf  repab- 
licankm.  May  it  prove  li^t  m  its 
as  yet  nncertdb  hn^ieB ;  bat  certauily 
the  means  by  which  this  deshed  con- 
sonunatioB  is  to  be  arrived  att  are  not 
in  the  least  degree  visible :  it  lemams 
as  yet  the  vagaest  of  vagoe  &ncies^ 
fbe  how,  tiie  where,  the  when,  and 
even  the  why,  are  aa  yet  mattos  of 
doabt :  not  only  deeds  bat  princii^ 
not  only  principles  bat  plans,  to  this 
intent,  axe  as yetotterty absent  In 
fact  oar  (piestlon,  after  ail,  remsins 
anaaswerod;  and,  beyond  the  asm 
point  of  ^*  midty,"  to  be  efiEbeted  some- 
how or  other^  revolntioBisiog  Ger- 
many seema  otteriy  onaMe  to  teO  m^ 
as  we  yaialy  endeovwur  to  find  out 
definitively,  ^  what  it  wodd  be  at?» 
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Saith  Dr  Lnther, "  When  I  saw  Dr 
Code  begin  to  tell  his  pnddings  hang- 
'  iBg  in  the  chimney,  I  told  him  he 
mild  not  lire  long  1" 

I  wish  I  had  copied  that  passage 
from  ^'  The  Table  Talk"  in  large  ronnd 
hud,  and  set  it  before  my  father  at 
breakfast,  the  mom  preceding  that 
fatal  eve  in  which  Uncle  Jack  per- 
suaded him  to  teU  his  pnddings. 

Tet,  now  I  think  of  it,  Uncle  Jack 
bong  the  pnddings  in  the  chimney, — 
bat  he  did  not  persuade  my  father  to 
UDthem. 

Beyond  a  vagne  surmise  that  half 
tJie    suspended  ^^tomacuia*'   would 
fwnish  abreakfost  to  Uncle  Jack,  and 
tliat  the  youthful  appetite  of  Fisistratus 
wonld  despatch  the  rest,  my  father 
^  not  give  a  thought  to  the  nutri- 
tiou  properties  of  the  puddings, — in 
other  words,  to  the  two  thousand 
pounds  which,  thanks  to  Mr  Tibbets, 
daoded  down  the  chimney.    So  far 
iM  the  great  work  was  concerned,  my 
father  only  cared  for  its  publication, 
not  its  profits.    I  will  not  say  that  he 
might  not  hunger  for  praise,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  care  a 
button  for  pudding.    Nevertheless,  it 
was  in  infanst  and  sinister  auguiy  for 
AngoBtme  Caxton,  the  very  appear- 
ance, the  very  suspension  and  dangle- 
ment  of  any  pnddings  whatsoever, 
fight  orer  his  ingle-nook,  when  those 
poddmgs  were  made   by  the  sleek 
bands  of  Uncle  Jack !    None  of  the 
pndduigs  which  he,  poor  man,  had  all 
his  life  been  stringing,  whether  ftom 
his  own  chimneys,  or  the  chinmeys  of 
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other  people,  had  turned  out  to  be  real 
puddings, — ^they  had  always  been  the 
eidola^  the  erscheinungen,  the  phan- 
toms and  semblances  of  puddings. 
I  question  if  Uncle  Jack  knew  much 
about  Democritus  of  Abdera.  But  he 
was  certainly  tainted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  that  fancittil  sage.  He 
peopled  the  air  with  images  of  colossal 
stature,  which  impressed  all  his  dreams 
and  divinations,  and  from  whose  in- 
fluences came  his  very  sensations  and 
thoughts.  His  whole  being,  asleep 
or  waking,  was  thus  but  the  reflection 
of  great  phantom  puddings  I 

As  soon  as  Mr  Tibbets  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  ^^  His- 
tory of  Human  Error,"  he  had  neces- 
sarily established  that  hold  upon  my 
father  which  hitherto  those  lubricate 
hands  of  his  had  failed  to  effect.  He  had 
found  what  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in 
vain,  his  point  tTappui,  wherein  to  fix. 
the  Archimedean  screw.  He  fixed  it 
tight  in  the  "History  of  Human  Error," 
and  moved  the  Caxtonian  world. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation 
recorded  in  my  last  chapter,  I  saw 
Uncle  Jack  coming  out  of  the  ma- 
hogany doors  of  my  father's  banker ; 
and,  from  that  time,  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  Mr  Tibbets  should  not 
visit  his  relations  on  week-days  as 
well  as  Sundays.  Not  a  day,  indeed, 
passed  but  what  he  held  long  con- 
versations with  my  father.  He  had 
much  to  report  of  his  interviews  with 
the  publishers.  In  these  conversa- 
tions he  naturally  recurred  to  that 
grand  idea  of  the  *'  Literaiy  Times" 
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which  had  so  dazzled  my  poor  father's 
ima^ation ;  and  having  heated  the 
iron,  Uncle  Jack  was  too  knowing  a 
man  not  to  strike  while  it  was  hot. 

When  I  think  of  the  .simpUdtj  n^ 
wise  father  exhibited  in  this  orisis  of 
his  life,  I  must  own  that  I  am  less 
moved  bjr  pi^  than  admiration  for 
that  poorgiBftt-lieaited  stndeot.   We 
have  seen  that  out  of  the   learned 
indolence  of  twenty  years,  the  ambi- 
tion which  is  the  instinct  of  a  man 
of  geiius  had  emerged  ;  the  secions 
preparation  of  the  great  book  for  the 
perusal  of  the  world,  had  insensibly 
restored  the  charms   of  that   noisy 
world  on  the  silent  individual.    .And 
therewith  came  a  noble  remorse  that 
he  had  hitherto  done  so  little  for  hii 
species.     Was   it  enough  to  write 
qaaitOB  upon  tin  past  IMory  «f 
HuHBiEnnor?   Was  It  not  hia  diit>y, 
when  the  ocoaaion  wvaMrlypreawtod, 
to  eater  upon  tibat  present,    daUy, 
homly,  war  with  Eiror— which  is  the 
sworn  chivalry  of  KnowMge?    St 
G«oige  did  wit  disBMt  dead  dngons, 
he  fought  the  livB  «&e.    And  London, 
with  that  magnetic  atmosphere  ^rtueh 
in  great  capitate  fiUs  the  breath  cftlfe 
with  atimalating  paitldes,  had  its 
share  in  quiokeoSog  the  Blow  pulse  of 
the  student    In  i&t  country,  he  read 
but  his  old  nuthore,  and  lived  with 
them  through  the  gene  ngea.    in  the 
city,  my  fiatber,  during  the  intervals 
ef  repose  firan  the  great  book,  and 
still  more  now  thnt  the  great  book  had 
come  toapnaBe,-~inapected  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  ttore.    It  had  a  pre- 
digions  oiiwt  upon  him.     He  w«b 
unlike  the  ordinary  ran  ef  oehotere, 
and,  indeed,  of  readeiB  ftnr  that  mat- 
ter—  who,   in    their    superstitionB 
homage  to  the  dead,  are  aHrays  witt- 
ing enough  to  sacrifice  the  living.   He 
did  justice  to  the  raarvellons  f^lility 
of  intellect  whieh  diaraeteriBes  the 
anthon^ipofthe  present  age.  J^the 
present  age,  I  do  not  KmYy  mean  the 
present  day,  I  coonneBee  with  the 
century.     "What,"  said  my  father 
one  day  in  dispute  with  IVevanion — 
'^  what  characterises  the  literature  ef 
our  tine  is— 4ts  kumim  interest,    it  Is 
true  that  we  do  not  see  e^helan  nd- 
dresfflng  scholars,  but  men  addressing 
nen,«-4iot  that  scholars  are  feirer,  bift 
that  the  rendfaig  public  is  more  Inrge. 
Anthers  in  alleges  address  themselves 


to  what  interests  their  readers;  the 
same  things  do  not  interest  a  vast 
community  which  interested  half  a 
score  of  monks  or  bookworms.  The 
literacy  poUs  was  once  an  oligarchy, 
it  is  jiow  a  Jiepablic.  It  is  the  general 
brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  which 
prevents  jour  noticing  the  size  of  any 
parfioolar  star.  Do  yoa  not  see,  that 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  masses 
has  awakened  the  Literature  of  the 
Affections?  Every  sentiment  finds  an 
eocpesitor,  every feelinganorade.  Like 
Epimenides,  I  have  been  sleeping  in 
a  cave ;  and,  waking,!  see  those  whom 
I  left  children  are  bearded  men;  and 
tonas  have  sprung  up  in  the  land- 
scapes which  I  left  as  solitary  wastes.^^ 

Thence,  the  reader  may  perceive 
the  causes  of  the  change  wUch  had 
ooDie  over  my  UAer,  As  Bobert 
Han  Bays,  I  think,  of  Dr  Kippis,  ^'he 
had  laid  so  many  beeks  at  the  top  ef 
his  head,  that  ttie  brains  could  net 
nove."  But  the  electricity  had  now 
penetnited  the  teart,  and  the  quok* 
ened  Tigov  of  that  noble  oi;gan  en- 
nUed  the  brafai  to  stir.  Meanwhiioi 
I  leave  my  tUher  to  these  inflnenoes, 
and  to  the  continuons  coBvenutttons 
of  Uncle  Jack,  and  proceed  with  the 
thread  of  my  own  egotism. 

Thanks  to  Mr  Trevanion,  my  habits 
were  not  those  which  favour  friend- 
ships with  the  idle;  but  I  fomed 
some  acquaintances  amengat  yonng^ 
men  a  few  years  okkr  than  mys^, 
who  held  subordinate  sHantions  m  the 
pnblic  offices,  or  were  taping  their 
terms  for  the  bar.  There  was  no 
irant  of  ability  antongst  these  gentle- 
nen;  but  tiiey  bad  not  yet  settled 
into  the  stem  prose  ef  life.  Their 
hnsy  hoore  only  made  them  more  dis- 
pesed  to  ea)oy  the  houn  of  relaxation. 
And  when  we  got  together,  a  very 
gay^  light-hearted  set  we  were  1  We 
had  neither  money  enengh  to  l)e*v6ry 
extravagant,  nor  leisare  enough  to  be 
Tery  dissipated ;  bat  we  amnsed  onr- 
selves  notwithstanding.  My  new 
friends  were  wonderfully  erudite  in  all 
matters  connected  with  tiie  theatres. 
From  an  opera  to  a  ballet,  from 
liamlet  to  tee  last  fane  frem  the 
French,  they  had  the  litemtare  of  the 
stage  at  the  finger-ends  of  thehr  straw- 
«olonred  gioves.  They  had  n  pvBtty 
large  mqniihWiwm  mlA  nctoie  and 
nctrossso,  and  witre  pesfeot  WmlpoUi 
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i&  the  minor  Bcandals  of  the  day.   To 
do  tiien  justice,  liowey«r,  they  wwe 
jiot  indifferent  to  the  more  mascoline 
im^wkAgb  neoesftflzy  in  ^^thie  wrong 
-mMJ"    They  talked  as  familiarly  of 
She  real  aetora  of  life  as  of  the  sham. 
«aei.    They  could  adjost  to  a  hair 
mkB  liyai  iiretensiAnB  of  coniending 
ntitiwmen     They  dM  not  profess  to 
■le  deep  In  tin  myeteries  of  foreign 
odHBelB)  (witli  the  esoeption  of  one 
wonng  gentienuB  comieoted  with  the 
iPonign  Oftae,   who  piided  himself 
onlmowiDg  mcSty  what  the  RnssiaBS 
meant  i»  do  with  India— wlmn  they 
^  it!);  Imt  to  maloe  amends,  the 
mivitj  ti  them  had  penetrated  the 
dant  aeerets  «f  <mr  4)wii.    It  is  tme 
tint,  aoeoirding  to  a  proper  snlidivi- 
iion  of  labour,  each  took  sobm  parti* 
oflhr  m«mber  of  tke  goTonmeot  for 
Ms  q>eBial  obeervation;  jnst  as  the 
most  akJUU  anrgeons,  however  pro- 
ImflyTened  in  the  general  stnro- 
tme  ef  oar  frame,  rest  ^eir  anato- 
Bicil  fime  on  the  light  tliey  throw  on 
pertienlerpartB  of  it, — ooe  man  taking 
the  hciin,  another  the  daodennm,  a 
tUid  the  QAial  cord,  while  a  fomrth, 
p«h^,  is  a  master  of  all  liie  symp- 
toms indicated  by  a  pensile  finger. 
Aeeeidiogfy,  oaeoif  my  Mends  appro- 
priited  to  himself  the  Home  Depart- 
moit;  another  the  Colonies;  end  a 
ttird,  wiran  we  aU  regarded  as  a 
fatme  Talleyrand,  (or  a  de  Beta  at 
kMt,)  had  devoted  hhnself  to  the 
apedU  itady  of  fSIr  Robert  Feel,  and 
iamWj  by  tiie  way  in  wiiich  that  pro- 
taad  and  msenttable  statesman  threw 
open  his  coat,  every  tbonght  that  was 
psadag  in  his  breast  1    Whether  law- 
yen  or  offichds,  they  all  had  a  great 
idm  of  themselvQB — ]d^  notions  of 
wkit  tfa^  were  to  6e,  rather  than 
v>hat  tii^  weie  to  da,  some  day.    As 
^  king  of  modem  fine  gentlemen  said 
<^  hnBMlf;  hi  parapfaraee  of  Voltaure, 
^  they  had  letters  in  their  podcets 
mddnaaed  to  Posterity,— which  the 
chttees   were,  however,  that  they 
might  Ibrget  to  deliver.*'    Something 
^  IKiggiBh  "  there  nugfat  be  about  some 
^  them ;  bvt,  on  the  whole,  they 
'^f^  fiHrmore  interesting  than  mere 
Uh  «ea  of  pteasnre.     There  was 
'^om  ttmm,  as  featnres  of  a  general 
ittdfy  UkenaBB,  a  redimdant  aethrity 
of  tte— «  gay  exnbenmce  of  ambitioD 
-^Hiii^it-bearted  eamestaeaa  mhm  at 


worit— a  schoolboy's  enjoyment  oi  the 
hours  of  play. 

A  great  cootrast  to  these  yonng 
men  was  Sir  Sedley  Beaoikeert,  who 
was  pointedly  kind  to  me,  and  whose 
bachelor's  house  was  always  open  to 
me  aflber  noon;  Sir  Sedley  was  visiblB 
to  no  one,  bat  his  valet,  befoe  that 
hoar.  A  peitet  badielor's  house  it 
was,  too— Vilh  its  windows  opening 
on  the  Park,  and  so&s  niched  into  the 
windows,  on  which  yon  might  loU  at 
your  ease,  like  the  philosopher  in  Lu- 
cretins, — 

Dospicentnide  cpMM  Alxo8ypMniii<|iio  vidorSy 


And  see  the  gay  crowds  ride  to  and 
fro  Rotten  Bow — ^nithont  the  ia- 
tigne  of  joining  them,  especially  if  the 
wind  was  in  the  east. 

There  was  no  affectation  of  costli- 
ness, or  what  the  French  and  the 
npholstererB  call  recherch^y  about  the 
rooms,  bat  a  wondeifol  accomulation 
of  comfort.  Every  patent  chair  that 
proffered  a  variety  in  the  art  of  loung- 
ing, found  its  place  there;  and  near 
every  diair  a  little  table,  on  which 
you  might  deposit  your  book  or  your 
coffee-cup,  without  the  trouble  of 
moving  more  than  your  hand.  In 
winter,  nothing  warmer  than  the 
quilted  curtains  and  Axminster  car- 
pots  can  be  oonceived.  In  summer, 
nothing  airier  and  cooler  than  ^ 
muslin  draperies  and  the  Indian  mat- 
tings. And  I  defy  a  man  to  know 
to  wlmt  perfection  dinner  may  be 
brought,  unless  he  had  dmed  with  Sir 
Se^ey  Beandeeert.  Oortainly,  if  that 
distinguished  personage  had  but  been 
an  egotist,  he  had  been  the  happiest 
of  men.  But,  unfortunately  for  hhn, 
he  was  Angularly  amiaUe  and  kind- 
hearted.  He  had  the  bonne  digesHony 
but  not  the  other  requinte  for  woridly 
feticity — the  maiioa»  comr.  He  felt 
a  sincere  pity  for  every  one  else  who 
lived  in  rooms  without  patent  chairs 
and  little  coffee  tables — ^whoee  win- 
dows did  not  look  on  the  Park,  with 
sofas  niched  into  their  recesses.  As 
Heniy  IV.  wished  every  man  to  have 
his  pd  €M  feuy  so  Sir  Sedley  Beau- 
desert,  if  he  oould  have  had  his  way» 
would  have  every  man  served  with  an 
early  cocumber  for  his  fish,  and  a 
oaraffe  of  iced  wato- by  the  side  of  his 
bread  md  cheese.  He  thus  evinced 
on  polities  a  naive  simplicity,  whidi 
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deligbtfally  contrasted  his  acnteneas 
on  matters  of  taste.  I  remember  his 
saying,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Beer 
Bill,  '^The  poor  onght  not  to  be 
allowed  to  drink  beer,  it  is  so  parti- 
cnUrly  rhenmatic !  The  best  drbik  in 
hm^  work  is  dry  champagne— (not 
mousseux.)  I  found  that  oat  when  I 
need  to  shoot  on  the  moors." 

Indolent  as  Sir  Sedley  was,  he  had 
contrived  to  open  an  extraordinaiy 
nnmber  of  drains  on  his  great  wealth. 

First,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  there 
was  no  end  to  applications  from  dis- 
tressed farmers,  aged  poor,  benefit 
societies,  and  poachers  he  had  thrown 
oat  of  employment  by  giving  up  his 
preserves  to  please  his  tenants. 

Next,  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  the 
whole  race  of  womankind  had  legiti- 
mate demands  on  him.  From  a  dis- 
tressed duchess,  whose  picture  lay 
perdu  under  a  secret  spring  of  his 
snuff-box,  to  a  decayed  laundress,  to 
whom  he  might  have  paid  a  compli- 
ment on  the  perfect  involutions  of  a 
frill,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  be  a 
daughter  of  Eve  to  establish  a  just 
claim  on  Sir  Sedley's  inheritance  from 
Adam. 

Again,  as  an  amateur  of  art,  and  a 
respectful  servant  of  every  muse,  all 
whom  the  public  had  failed  to  patron- 
ise— painter,  actor,  poet,  musician — 
turned,  like  dying  sun-flowers  to  the 
sun,  towards  the  pitying  smile  of  Sir 
Sedley  Beaudesert.  Add  to  these  the 
general  imscellaueous  multitude,  who 
'  hadheardofSu'Sedley^shigh  character 
for  benevolence,'  and  one  may  well  sup- 
pose what  a  very  costly  reputation  he 
had  set  up.  In  fact,  though  Sir  Sedley 
could  not  spend  on  what  might  fairly 
1)0  called  ''  himself,"  a  fifth  part  of  his 
princely  income,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  year.  That 
he  did  so,  he  owed  perhaps  to  two 
rules  which  his  philosophy  had  peremp- 
torily adopted.  He  never  made  debts, 
and  he  never  gambled.  For  both 
these  admirable  aberrations  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  fine  gendemen,  I 
Jbelieve  he  was  indebted  to  the  softness 
of  his  disposition.  He  had  a  great 
compassion  for  a  wretch  who  was 
dunned.  "Poor  fellow  1"  he  woold 
say,  "  it  must  be  so  painful  to  him  to 
pass  his  life  in  saying  No."  So 
little  did  he  know  abont  that  class  of 


promisers, — as  if  a  man  dunned  ever 
said  No!  As  Beau  Brummeli,  wbeu 
asked  if  he  was  fond  of  vq^tables, 
owned  that  he  had  once  eat  a  pea,  ao 
Sir  Sedley  Beaadesert  owned  that  he 
had  once  played  high  at  piquet  "I 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  win,"  said  he, 
referring  to  that  indiscretion,  "  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  angmsh  on  the 
face  of  the  man  who  paid  me.  Unless 
I  could  always  lose,  it  woold  be  a  per- 
fect purgatory  to  play." 

Now  nothing  oonld  be  more  diffe- 
rent in  their  kinds  of  benevolenoe  than 
Sir  Sedley  and  Mr  Trevanion.  Mr 
Trevanion  had  a  great  contempt  for 
individual  charity.  He  rarely  pat  his 
hand  into  his  parse — ^he  drew  a  great 
oheque  on  his  bankers.  Was  a  con- 
gregation without  a  church,  or  a  Til- 
lage without  a  school,  or  a  river  with- 
out a  bridge,  Mr  Trevanion  set  to 
woric  on  calculations,  found  ont  the 
exact  sum  required  by  an  algebraic 
X— y,  and  paid  it  as  he  would  ha?c 
paid  his  butcher.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  distress  of  a  man,  whom 
he  allowed  to  be  deserving,  did  not 
appeal  to  him  in  vain.  But  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  little,  he  spent  in  that 
way.  For  it  was  hard,  indeed,  to 
convince  Mr  Trevanion  that  a  descrr- 
ing  man  ever  was  in  such  distress  as 
to  want  charity. 

That  Trevanion,  nevertheless,  m 
infinitely  more  real  good  tbaa  &r 
Sedley,  I  believe ;  but  he  did  it  as  a 
mental  operation — ^by  no  means  as  an 
impulse  from  the  heart.  lamaony  to 
say  that  the  main  diflTerence  was  this, 
—  distress  always  seemed  to  acca- 
mulate  round  Sir  Sedley,  and  vanish 
from  the  presence  of  Trevanion. 
Where  the  last  came,  with  his  bosyf 
active,  searching  mind,  energy  »<**; 
improvement  sprang  up.  Where  m 
first  came,  with  his  wann  kind  heart, 
a  kind  of  torpor  spread  under  its  WJ  5 
people  lay  down  and  basked  in  toe 
liberal  sunshine.  Nature  to  one  hn>w 
forth  like  a  brisk  sturdy  wtoter,  in  the 
other  like  a  laay  Italian  flwnmer. 
Winter  is  an  excellent  inyigom^^J^ 
doubt,  but  we  all  love  summer  betw-. 

Now,  it  is  a  proof  how  lofeaWe  w[ 
Sedley  was,  that  I  loved  him,  and  jei 
was  jealous  of  him.  Of  aU  thej**** 
lites  round  my  fair  Cynthia,  Fann; 
Trevanion,  I  dreaded  most  this  m- 
able  lominaiy.    It  was  in  vain  fiw  me 
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to  317  with  the  insolence  of  jonth  that 
Sir  SedleyBeandesert  was  of  the  same 
tge  asFanny'sfather ; — ^to  see  them  to- 
gether he  might  have  passed  for  Tre- 
vmion^s  son.  No  one  amongst  the 
Toonger  generation  was  half  so  hand- 
H>me  as  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert.  He 
might  be  eclipsed  at  first  sight  bj  the 
sbovj  effect  of  more  rednndant  locks 
iDd  more  brilliant  bloom.  Bat  he  had 
bat  to  speak,  to  smile,  in  order  to 
throw  a  whole  cohort  of  dandies  into 
the  shade.  It  was  the  expression  of 
his  ooontenanoe  that  was  so  bewitch- 
fflg;  there  was  something  so  kindly 
is  its  easy  candonr,  its  benign  good- 
Dstore.  And  he  anderstood  women 
80  well !  He  flattered  their  foibles  so 
ioiensiUy;  he  commanded  their  affec- 
tion with  so  gracious  a  dignity.  Above 
til,  what  with  his  accomplishments, 
his  peculiar  reputation,  his  long  celi- 
bicf ,  and  the  soft  meUnchoiy  of  his 
sentiments,  he  always  contrived  to  m- 
terest  them.  There  was  not  a  charm- 
ing woman  by  whom  this  charming 
man  did  not  seem  jost  on  the  point  of 
bang  cangfat!  It  was  like  the  sight 
of  a  splendid  trout  in  a  transparent 
stream,  sailing  pensively  to  and  fro 
yoor  fly,  in  a  will  and  a  won't  sort  of 
way.  Snch  a  trout!  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  leave  him,  when 
evidently  so  well  disposed!  That 
trout,  fair  maid,  or  gentle  widow, 
woqM  have  kept  you — whipping  the 
stream  and  dnigging  the  fly — from 
nom  to  dewy  eve.  Certainly  I  don't 
wish  worse  to  my  bitterest  foe  of  five- 
and-twenty  than  such  a  rival  as  Sed- 
ley Beaudesert  at  seven- and-forty. 
Fanny,  indeed,perplexed  me  horribly. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  she  liked  me;  but 
the  fancy  scarce  thrilled  me  with  delight 
before  it  vanished  in  the  frost  of  a  care- 
less look,  or  the  cold  beam  of  a  sarcastic 
Isogfa.  Sailed  darling  of  the  world  as 
ahe  was,  she  seemed  so  innocent  in  her 
exuberant  happiness,  that  one  forgot 
all  her  faults  in  that  atmosphere  of  joy 
which  she  diffused  around  her.  And 
despite  her  pretty  insolence,  she  had 
80  kind  a  woman's  heart  below  the 
snrfaoe!  When  she  once  saw  that 
she  had  pained  yon,  she  was  so  soft,  so 
whmhig,  so  humble,  till  she  had  healed 
the  wound.    But  Hien^  if  she  saw  she 


had  pleased  yon  too  much,  the  little 
witch  was  never  easy  till  she  had 
plagued  yon  again.  As  heiress  to  so 
rich  a  father,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
mother,  (for  the  fortune  came  from 
Lady  Ellinor,)  she  was  naturally  sur- 
rounded with  admirers  not  wholly  dis- 
interested. She  did  right  to  plague 
them — ^but  me!  Poor  boy  that  I  was, 
why  should  I  seem  more  disinterested 
than  others  I  how  should  she  perceive 
all  that  lay  hid  in  my  young  deep 
heart  ?  Was  I  not  in  all  worldly  pre- 
tensions the  least  worthy  of  her  snit- 
ors,  and  might  I  not  seem,  therefore,  the 
most  mercenary?  I  who  never  thought 
of  her  fortune,  or,  if  that  thought  did 
come  across  mc,  it  was  to  make  me 
stait  and  turn  pale!  And  then  it 
vanished  at  her  first  glance,  as  a  ghost 
from  the  dawn.  How  hard  it  is  to- 
convince  youth,  that  sees  all  the  world 
of  the  future  before  it,  and  covers 
that  fature  with  golden  palaces,  of  the 
inequalities  of  life !  In  my  fiemtastic  and 
sublime  romance,  I  looked  out  into 
that  Great  Beyond,  saw  myself  orator, 
statesman,  minister,  ambassador — 
Heaven  knOws  what ;  laying  laurels, 
which  I  mistook  for  rent-rolls,  at 
Fanny's  feet. 

Whatever  Fanny  might  have  dis- 
covered as  to  the  state  of  my  heart, 
it  seemed  an  abyss  not  worth  prying 
into  by  either  Trevanion  or  Lady 
Ellinor.  The  first,  indeed,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  too  busy  to  think  of 
such  trifles.  And  Lady  Ellinor  treated 
me  as  a  mere  boy — almost  like  a  bo^ 
of  her  own,  she  was  so  kind  to  me. 
But  she  did  not  notice  much  the 
things  that  lay  immediately  around 
her.  In  brilliant  conversation  with 
poets,  wits,  and  statesmen — in  sym- 
pathy with  the  toils  of  her  husband — 
or  proud  schemes  for  his  aggrandise- 
ment, Lady  Ellinor  lived  a  life  of 
excitement.  Those  large  eager  shin- 
ing eyes  of  hers,  bright  with  some 
feverish  discontent,  looked  far  abroad 
as  if  for  new  worlds  to  conquer — ^the 
world  at  her  feet  escaped  from  her 
vision.  She  loved  her  daughter,  she 
was  proud  of  her,  trusted  in  her  with 
a  snperb  repose — she  did  not  watch 
over  her.  Lady  Ellinor  stood  alone 
on  a  mountain,  and  amidst  a  cloud. 
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One  day  the  TreTanions  had   aA       ^*I  didnotocmfiBestbaitilllwafloa 

gone  into  the  country,  on  a  visit  to  a  the  wrong  side  of  forty,"  aaid  &Sed- 

retired  minister,  distantly  related  to  ley,  with  a  slight  shade  on  hiahrow. 
Lady  Eliinor,  and  who  was  one  of       ^*  Nobody  would  ever  ihiik  yon 

tiie  ftw  persons    Trevanion  himself  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty!" 

condescended  to  oonsnlt.  I  had  almost  said  I  with  artftil  flattery,  winding 

a  holiday.     I  went  to  call  on  Sir  into  my  sabjeet.     ''Miaa.  Trerwiim 

Sedley  Beandesert.     I  had  always  for  instance — ^* 
longed  to  sound  him  on  one  subject,       I  paosed — Sir  Sedley  looked  hard  at 

Mid  bad  never  dared.    Thn  time  I  me,  from  hia  bright  dark^bloe  eyes, 

i^esolved  to  pludc  np  courage.  **  Well,     Misa    Trewomaa     for    in- 

"  Ah,  my  yomig  friend!"  said  he,  stance? — ^* 
rising  frmn  the  contonqilaitMm  of  a       ^  Miss  Trevanion,  -who  has  all  the 

villanoaa  picture  by  a  young  artist,  best-looking  fellows  in  Landon  round 

which  he  had  jnst  benevoleirtly  par-  her,  evidently  prefers  you  to  any  of 

ohased,  ^^  I  was  thinking  of  you  tins  them."    I  said  tina  with  a  great  gulp, 

morning— Wati  a  mememt,  SmamerB,  I  was  obstiaatoly  bent  on  plon&ing 

(this  to  the  valefe.)    Be  so  good  as  to  the  depth  of  my  own  fears» 
take  this  picture,  let  it  be  packed  iq>,       Sir  Sedley  roee ;  he  laid  his  hand 

and  go  down  into  the  eountry.     It  kindly  on  mine  and  said,  '^  Do  net 

is  a  sort  of  picture,"  he  added,  turn-  let  Fanny  Trevanion  torment  yoa 

mg   to  me,  ^  that  requfres  a  large  even  more  than  her  fiitiier  doea !— " 
house.    I  hafve  an  old  gallery  with       ^  I  don't  undonstand  joUf  Sir  Sed- 

littie easeinerta  that  let  in  no  light,  ley!" 

It  m  astomahing'  how  convoMDt  I       ^^Bnt  if  I  understand  yon,  that  is 

have  found  it!"     As  86ob  ae  tiie  more  to  tibe  purpose^    A  gbi  like 

pkture  was  gone.  Sir  Sedley  drew  a  Miss  Trevanion  is  croel  tQI  she  dia- 

long  breath  as  if  relieved ;  and  re-  covers  she  has  a  heart.    It  is  not  safe 

sumed  more  gaily —  to  risk  one^  own  with  aaywomai 

*^  Yes,  I  was  thiakmg  of  you ;  and  till  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  ceqwtte. 

if  you  will  forgive  any  mterfeience  My  dear  yeong'  friend,  if  yov  took 

IB  your  afifatm-^tom  your  fhther's  old  lif^  less  in  earnest,  I  should  spare  ym 

friend-*I  should  be  greatly  honoured  the  pain  of  tiiese  hints.    Some  men 

by  your  permiaeion  to  aak  Trevanion  sow  flowers,  some  phmt  treeo    yea 

what  he  supposes  ia  to  be  the  uHioBate  are  planting  a  tree  under  wMiA  yt« 

beuefit   of  the  horrible  labous  he  will  soon  nnd  that  no  flower  wfli 

inflicts  upon  you—"  grow.     Well  and  good,  if  the  tree 

«' Bat,  my  dear  Sir  Sedley,  I  like  the  xM>ald  last  to  bear  fruit  and  giTS 

labevrs;  I  am  perfectly  contented— "  shade;  bntbewara  lest  you  haveto 

^^  Not  to  remain  always  secretary  tear  it  up  one  day  or  otiier,  fertile*- 

to  one  who,  if  there  were  no  business  what  then  ?  wb^,  you  will  flad  year 

to  be  done  among  men,  would  set  whoto  Ufe  plucked  aiaay   wUk  ila 

about  teaching  the  ants  to  bmld  hills  nwtst" 

upon  better  architeetural  pv&ic^>les !       Sir  Sedley  said  these  last  words 

My  dear  sirv  Trevanion  is  an  awfhi  with  so  serious  an  emphasis,  that  I 

man,  a  stupendous  man,  one  catckm  was  startled  from  the  eonitesien  I  hai 

>ii«9M  if  one  is  in  the  same  room  felt  at  the  femer  part  of  hia  address, 

with  him.  liuree  mimitesl     At  your  He  paused  long,  tapped  his  sauff- 

age,  an  age  tint  ovght  to  be   so  box,  inhaled  a  pinch    slowly,  and 

happy,"  oontmued  Sir  SeiHey,  with  a  oontinued  wift  his  more  accnsnaed 

oompaasion  perfectly  angeUc,  "  it  is  sprightlfaiess. 


sad  to  see  so  little  enjoyment !"  *  ''ISo  as  much  as  you  can  faito  the 

^' Bnt^  Sir  Sediey,  I  asenre  yon  tiiat  world— agam  I  say '  enfoy  yomsdf.* 

you  are  mistaken.    I  thoroughly  en-  And  agahi  I  ask,  what  is  att  thh 

joy  myself;  and  have  I  not  heard  labour  to  do  for  you  ?    On  some  men, 

even  yon  confess  that  one  may  be  idle  far  less  eminent  than  Trevanion,  it 

and  not  happy  ?"  would  impose  a  duty  to  aid  you  in  » 


praclioslcareerytoBeeBreTOitapabiM  '^i^tlie  ^Xitanij Timea'   laanclied 

eraploymenfe— not  so  od  him.     Ho  at  last?" 

would  sot  mortgage  an  mck  of  his  ^^  Oh,  tiiat  is  rii  aetttod--8etiled 
indepeadence  by  acykiog  a  fayonr  from  long  since.  Have's  a  speoimen  of  tiie 
a  minister.  He  so  tUiilcs  oaciipaiioa  type  we  ha^e  chosen  for  the  leadeia" 
the  delight  of  life,  thai  he  ooeopies  And  Uncte  Jack,  who8»  poeket  was 
joa  oat  <rf  pure  a&etion.  He  doea  nererwithootawetsheetofsonekind 
not  trouble  his  head  about  yonr  fiiftiire.  or  oAer,  drew  Ibrtii  a  steamtng'papy- 
He  supposes  your  fisther  will  piovida  ral  monster,  whkh  ia  point  of  siae  was 
for  dut,  and  does  not  cewnder  that  to  the  polbiBal  ^  Haaos''  as  a  mam- 
mean  while  year  worli:  leads  to  mothmajbetosirekqpihant.  ^^  That  is 
nothing  I  Think  orer  all  tlds.  I  have  aUsettied^  Weareoidypiepanngovr 
now  bered  yon  enonghJ*  eontributotSy  and  shidl  pot  ont  our 

I  waa  bewiidBred--I  was  dmsb:  piogvamme  ncoU  week  or  the  week 

these  practical    men  of  the  worid,  after.    Noy  Fisistratna,  I  mean  the 

how  they  take  ns  by  surprise !    Here  Gical  Woris." 

had  I  come  to  saurul  Sir  Sedley^  and  ^^  My  dear  ^Either,  I  am  so  glad, 

here  was  I  plumbed^  gnaged,  mea-  What!  it  is^reaiij  sold  then?" 

sored,    turned    inside   onty  without  ^^  Hnmr*  said  my  father, 

having  got  an  in^  beyond  tiMsar-  *^Soldi"  haat  forth  Uncle  Jade 

ihce  of  that  smiling,,  debormair,  un-  ^  Sold—Hio,  sir,  wtt  would  not  sell 

raiflfed  ease.    Yet  with  his  mnmabte  kl     No;  if  aU  the  beekaellers  ML 

delkacy,.  in  spite  of  ail  this  horribte  down  en  their  kaees  to  ns,  as  they 

frankness.  Sir  Sedl^  had  not  said  a  will  some  day,  that  book  ^onld  not 

word  t»  womd  i^ttt  he  miglit  Ubink  ht  sold  I    Sfav  ^^^  1^>ook  ia  a  revoln- 

Ito    more-   senaitiare    part    of    my  tion — ^it  is  an  era — it  is  the  emand-^ 

amomr  propre — not  a  word  as  to  the  patoc  of  genos  fraar  meroenaiy  thral- 

inadeqiucy   of   my    pretensions  to  dom; — TKiora^OK! — ^'* 

tiink  serioariy  of  Fanny  TrevanioiL.  I  krahsd  inquiringiy  from  uncle  ta 

Had  we  bera  the  Cekdni  and  Chloii  finthert  and  mentally  retracted'  my 

of  a  country  viliaga,  he  eonld  not  oengratnlationBi.    Then  Mr  Caxton,, 

have  regarded  as  as  more  eqiud,.ao  for  akt^^tlgr  Uusfaing,  and  shyly  rahbing^ 

as  tiie  werid  w«at.  Aa^for  ^e  reat,hfr  Mb  spactadei^  said^  ^  Yen  see^  Pisis*^ 

rather  insinuated  that  poor  Fanny,  tfan  tratu%  that  theogh  poor  Jask  han 

ipreat  heiress,  was  not  wnrthgi:  of  me,  devoted  uncommon  paina  to  indnoa 

than  that  I  was  not  worthy  c^  Fanny,  tiie  pnblishcn-to  reeagnise  the  merit 

I  felt  that  there  was  no  wdadore  In  he  has  diflaowaod  in  the  ^  Hif^ry  of 

stammering  and  blushing'  ont  denlala  Haman  Bowr^'  he  haa  fuied  todo  so.** 

and  equivoeatiens;  so  I  stretchedmy  "^Hot  a  bit  of  it  f  they  all  aaknow-* 


handtoSirSedley,.  took  vp  my  hat, —  JadgaJtanarecntons  leammg—its-— *' 

andwoitL  Instincthtely-Ibsnt  my  way  ^Veiy  traa;  fant  tiiegr  don't  think 

to  my  £etther^  house.    I  had  not  been  it  will  sell,  andthenteereast  selfishly 

there  for  many  days.    Not<»lyhadI  rafhse  to  hny  it.     Oob  boaloBaUer,. 

bed  a  great  deal  to  dt>  in  tiie  way  of  indeed,  offiaced  to  treat  fbr  k  if  I 

bnnnesa,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  would  feave  oat  ail  about  the  Hotten* 

that  pleasure  itself  had  so  entan|^  tots  and  Caffres,  tiie  Greek  philo- 

my  leisure  hears,    and   Mks   Tire-  sopheBand£gyptiaapeiesta^and,oott- 

vanioo  eapeeiaUy  so  absorbed  then,  finiag  myself  solely  to  p^te  society, 

that,  without  even  uneasy  foreboding,,  entitle  the  w<n:k  ^Aneedotea  of  tha. 

I  had  Uft  my  father  fluttering  his  Geurftn  of  Eorope,  amaant  and  mo- 

wings  nrere  feebly  and  fed>ly  in  tiiie  dem.^" 

iveb  of  Uncle  Jack.    When  I  arrived  "^  The  vRatch  ! "    groaned  Uncle 

in  Bassell  Street,  I  found  the  fiy  and  Jiidr. 

the  spider  eheek  by  jowl  togethnrv  *•*'  Another  thought  it^  mig^t  be  eat 

Undo  Jack  sprang  np  at  my  entrance^  up  into  little  essays^  laamng:  eat  fte 

aadened,.  *^  Congratnlate  yourfather,  qnetations^  entitled  ^  Men  mid  Man- 

congratnlate  him.    No ;  eongntalate  nanJ  " 

i\m  worid!**  ''  A  third    was  kiad   enough  to 


""  What^  Undo !"  said  I,  with  a  dis-    observn^  that  ^bm^  thia-  parlicakur 
unaLeffimt  att  agnnpatlnsing  InreUneBa,    wodi  was  quite  unealeaUe^  yet  as  I 
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appeared  to  have  momd  historical  infor- 
mation,  he  should  be  happy  to  under- 
take a  historical  romance  from  ^my 
graphic  pen* — that  was  the  phrase, 
was  it  not.  Jack?'' 

Jack  was  too  foil  to  speak. 
— ^^  Provided  I  would  introdnoe  a  pro- 
per love-plot,  and  make  it  into  three 
Tolames  post  octavo,  twenty-three 
lines  in  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less. 
One  honest  fellow  at  last  was  fonnd, 
who  seemed  to  me  a  very  respectable 
and  indeed  enterprising  person.  And 
after  going  through  a  list  of  calcola- 
tions,  which  showed  that  no  possible 
profit  could  arise,  he  generonsly  offered 
to  give  me  half  of  those  no-profits,  pro- 
vided I  would  guarantee  half  the  veiy 
visible  expenses.  I  was  just  medi- 
tating the  prudence  of  accepting  this 
proposal,  when  your  uncle  was  seized 
with  a  sublime  idea,  which  has 
whisked  up  my  book  in  a  whirlwind 
of  expectation." 

'^  And  that  idea?"  said  I  despond* 
ently. 

''That  idea,"  quoth  Uncle  Jack,  re- 
covering himself,  ''  is  simply  and 
shortly  this.  From  time  immemorial 
authors  have  been  the  prey  of  the 
publishers.  Sir,  authors  have  lived 
in  garrets,  nay,  have  been  choked  in 
tiie  street  by  an  unexpected  crumb 
of  bread,  like  the  man  who  wrote  the 
play,  poor  fellow  I" 

''  Otway,"  sud  my  father.  ''  The 
story  is  not  true — no  matter." 

*'  Milton,  sir,  as  every  body  knows, 
sold  Paradise  Lost  for  ten  pounds- 
ten  pounds,  sir  I  In  short,  instances  of  a 
IJJce  nature  are  too  numerous  to  quote. 
But  the  booksellers,  sir, — they  are 
leviathans — they  roll  in  seas  of  gold. 
They  subsist  upon  authors  as  vam- 
pires upon  litUe  children.  But  at 
last  endurance  has  reached  its  limit — 
the  fiat  has  gone  forth—the  tocsin  of 
liberty  has  resounded— authors  have 
burst  their  fetters.  And  we  have 
just  Inaugurated  the  institution  of 
^  The  Gband  Anti-Publishxr  Con- 

VKDERATB    AUTHORS'    SOCIETY,'    bv 

which,  Pisistratus— by  which,  mark 
you,  every  author  is  to  be  his  own 
publisher ;  that  is,  every  author  who 
joins  the  Society.  No  more  submis- 
sion of  immortal  works  to  mercenary 
calculators,  to  sordid  tastes — ^no  more 
hard  bargains  and  broken  hearts! — 
no  more  crumbs  of  bread  choking 


great  tranc  poets  m  the  streets- 
no  more  Paradises  Lost  sold  at  £10^ 
a-piece !  The  author  brings  his  book 
to  a  select  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose ;  men  of  delicacy,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement — authors  them- 
selves— they  read  it,  the  Society 
publish ;  and  after  a  modest  commis- 
sion towards  the  funds  of  the  Society^ 
the  treasurer  hands  over  the  profits  to 
the  author." 

''  So  that  in  ftct.  Uncle,  every 
author  who  can't  find  a  pablisber  any 
where  else,  will  of  course  oome  to  the 
Society.  The  firatemity  will  be  numer- 
ous!" 

*'  It  wiU  indeed." 

''  And  the  iq)eculation — ^ruinous?" 

"  Ruinous,  why  ?" 

^'  Because  in  all  mercantile  negotia- 
tions it  is  ruinous  to  invest  capital  ifr 
supplies  which  fail  of  demand.  Toe 
undertake  to  publish  books  that  book- 
sellers will  not  publish.  Why?  be- 
cause booksellers  can't  sell  them  I  It 
is  just  probable  that  you'll  not  sell 
them  any  better  than  the  bookseUers. 
£i^,  the  more  your  business  the 
larger  your  deficit.  And  the  mors 
numerous  your  society,  the  more  dis- 
astrous your  condition.  q.k.i>." 

"  Pooh !  The  select  committee  wiD 
decide  what  books  are  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

^^  Then  where  the  deuce  is  tbe 
advantage  to  the  authors?  I  would 
as  lief  submit  my  work  to  a  pnUisher 
as  I  would  to  a  select  committee  of 
authors.  At  all  events,  the  publisker 
is  not  my  rival ;  and  I  suspect  be  is 
the  best  judge,  after  all,  of  a  book— ss 
an  accoucheur  ought  to  be  of  a  baby.^ 

"  Upon  my  word,  nephew,  yon  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  your  fathe^ 
great  work,  which  the  booksellers  wiU 
have  nothing  to  do  with." 

That  was  artfully  said,  and  I  wss 
posed;  when  Mr  Caxton  observedr 
with  an  apologetic  smile — 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  PisistratoSr 
that  I  want  my  book  published  with- 
out diminishing  the  little  fortooe  I 
keep  for  you  some  day.  UndeJsck 
starts  a  society  so  to  publish  it- 
Health  and  long  life  to  Uncle  Jack's 
society !  One  can't  look  a  gifk-hoise 
in  the  mouth." 

Here  my  mother  entered,  roeyfroo^ 
a  shopping  expedition  with  MmFrin* 
mins ;  and  in  her  joy  at  hearing  tbs^ 


I  cdbM  stay  dinner^  all  else  was  for- 
gotten.  By  a  wooder,  which  I  did 
BOt  regret,  Uucle  Jack  really  was  en* 
gigedtodineont.  He  had  other  irons 
k  the  fire  besides  the  ^'  Literary 
Times'*  and  the  ^^  Confederate  An* 
tkors*  Society;*^   he  was  deep  in  a 
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scheme  for  making  honse-tops  of  felt, 
(which,  nnder  other  hands,  has,  I 
believe,  since  succeeded ;)  and  he  had 
found  a  rich  man  (I  suppose  a  hatter) 
who  seemed  well  inclined  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  had  actnidly  asked  him  to 
dine  and  expound  his  views ! 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


Here  we  three  are  seated  round  the 
open  window— after  dinner— familiar 
•8  in  the  old  happy  time — and  my 
mother  is  talking  low  that  she  may 
Bot  disturb  my  father,  who  seems  in 
thought. 

Cr-cr-crrr-cr-cr!  I  feel  it—I  have 
it- Where!  What!  Where!  Knock 
it  down— brush  it  off!  For  Heaven's 
like,  see  to  it!— Cnrr-cmTr— there 
—here— in  my  haur — ^in  my  sleeve — 
IB  my  ear. — Cr-cr. 

I  say  solemnly,  and  on  the  word 
of  s  Christian,  that,  as  I  sate  down  to 
begin  this  chapter,  being  somewhat  in 
s  brown  study,  the  pen  insensibly 
dipt  from  my  hand,  and,  leaning  back 
in  my  chair,  I  fell  to  gazing  into  the 
fire.  It  is  the  end  of  Jnne,  and  a 
remarkably  cold  evening— even  for 
that  time  of  year.  And  while  I  was 
ao  gaung,  I  felt  something  crawling, 
lost  bj  the  nape  of  the  neck,  ma'am, 
lutinctively  and  mechanically,  and 
ttiU  musing,  I  put  my  hand  there,  and 
irew  forth— What  ?  That  what  it  is 
which  perplexes  me.  It  was  a  thing 
—a  dnk  thing— a  much  bigger  thing 
than  I  had  expected.  And  the  sight 
took  me  so  by  surprise  that  I  gave  my 
^d  a  violent  shake,  and  the  thing 
veot— where  I  know  not.  The  what 
snd  the  where  are  the  knotty  points  in 
tbe  whole  question !  No  sooner  had 
it  gone  than  I  was  seized  with  repent- 
wee  not  to  have  examined  it  more 
closely— not  to  have  ascertained  what 
the  creature  was.  It  might  have  been 
*»  earwig — a  very  large  motherly  ear- 
wig^an  earwig  far  gone  in  that  way 
in  whidi  earwigs  wish  to  be  who  love 
^i^  k>rds.  I  have  a  profound  hor- 
ror of  earwigs — I  firmly  believe  that 
the^  do  get  into  the  ear.  Tliat  is  a 
'o.'Siect  on  which  it  is  useless  to  aiigue 
w\xVn  loe  npon  philosophical  grounds. 
1  bmve  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  story 
Md  me  by  Mrs  Prtmmins— How  a 
lady  for  many  years  sn&red  under 


the  most  excruciating  headachs ; 
how,  as  the  tombstones  say,  *^  physi- 
cians were  in  vain;"  how  she  died; 
how  her  head  was  opened,  and  how 
snch  a  nest  of  earwigs — ma'am — such 
a  nest  1 — Earwigs  are  the  prolifickest 
things,  and  so  fond  of  their  offspring ! 
They  sit  on  their  eggs  like  bens — and 
the  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
creep  under  them  for  protection — 
quite  tonchinglyl  Lnagine  snch  an 
establishment  domesticated  at  one's 
tympanum  I 

But  the  creature  was  certainly  larger 
than  an  earwig.  It  might  have  been 
one  of  that  genus  in  the  family  of 
Forfiadida^  called  Labidoura — mon- 
sters whose  antennae  have  thirty 
joints!  There  is  a  species  of  this- 
creature  in  England,  but,  to  tlie  great 
grief  of  naturiuists,  and  to  the  gi*eat 
honour  of  Providence,  very  rarely 
found,  infinitely  larger  than  the  com- 
mon earwig  or  ForficuUda  auriadana. 
Could  it  have  been  an  early  hornet?  It 
had  certainly  a  black  head,  and  great 
feelers.  I  have  a  greater  horror  of 
hornets,  if  possible,  than  I  have  of 
earwigs.  Two  hornets  will  kill  a  man, 
and  three  a  carriage-horse  sixteen' 
hands  high.  However,  the  creature 
was  gone. — ^Yes,  but  where?  Where 
had  I  so  rashly  thrown  it?  It  might 
have  got  into  a  fold  of  my  dressing- 
gown— or  into  my  slippers — or,  in. 
short,  any  where,  in  the  various  re- 
cesses for  earwigs  and  hornets  which^ 
a  gentleman's  habiliments  afford.  I 
satisfy  myself  at  last,  as  far  as  I  can, 
seeing  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  room. 
— ^that  it  is  not  upon  me.  I  look  upon 
the  carpet — the  mg — the  chair— un- 
der the  fender.  It  is  rum  inventus,  I 
barbarously  hope  it  is  fi-izzing  behind 
that  great  black  coal  in  the  grate.  I 
pluck  up  courage — I  prudently  remove 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I  take 
up  my  pen — I  begin  my  chapter — very 
nicely,  too,  I  think  npon  the  whole.   I 
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am  jnsi  gflUiagiiiio  my  aiAgeoAt  wIwb — 
cr-CTMSf-cr-cr — crawl — crftwl  ciwwl 
— ercq[i — cicop  creepw  Exactly,  my 
dear  mft^am,  ia  the  same  pUoe  it  inu» 
before !  Oh,  by  the  PoweisI  I  foigot 
all  my  scaeotific  regrets  aife  not  bavmg 
scratinlsed  its  geaus  befora,  whether 
ForficuHda  or  Labidoura.  I  made  a 
desperate  lange  with  both  hands, 
something  between  throst  and  cnt^ 
ma'am.  The  beast  is  gone.  Yes,  but 
i^gain  where  ?  I  say  that  that  where 
is  a  very  horrible  question.  Having 
come  twice,  in  spite  of  aU  my  preeaa- 
tions— and  exactly  ox  the  same  spot, 
too^it  shows  a  confirmed  disposition 
to  hal^tnaie  itself  to  ita  qnarters>-to 
effect  a  parochial  settlement  npon  me ; 
there  is  someUiiag  awful  aodpreter- 
natmral  ia  it  I  assnre  yon  thiutthere 
is  not  a  part  of  me  that  has  not  goxa 
cr-cr-cr !— tiiat  has  not  em^  crawled^ 
and  forficolated  eyer  since ;  and  I  just 
put  it  to  you  what  sort  of  a  chapter  I 

can  maka  after  ssdi  a My  good 

little  gtrl,  wiilyoa  just  taka  the  candle, 
and  look  carefoUy  uad^  the  tabla? — 
that's  a  dear!  Yea,  my  knre,  yeiy 
l^ack  indeed,  with,  two  ham^  and  nn* 
<duied  to  be  Qoipuknt.    Gentlemen. 


aid  ladies^iAa  Inire  adttvated  aa  ac- 
qaaiBtanoe  witii  the  Phcmiclsit  hra- 
gH^ja,  ara  aware  tiat  BelaehnlB^  exa- 

■dned  etyw^ogieally  and  enftomolo** 
gieally,  is  noAuig  moranor  less  than 
Beal-aebnb-— ''    the  Jnpiter-Fiy"— 
Ml  emblem  of  the  Destroymg  Attri- 
bute, which  attribute,  indeed,  is  found 
in  all  the  insect  tribes,  more  or  less. 
Wherefore,  as  Aff  Payne  Knight,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  Symbolical  Loa^ages, 
hath  obBerved--tlie  £gyl»tia&  priests 
shaa^  thek  wkole  bodiea^  eves  to 
t^oir  eyebrawB^   lest  nnawan  they 
shoold  Imrbonr  any  of    the  minor 
Zebabs  of  the  great  BaaL    Kl^fJ 
the  least  bit  more  persuaded  that  that 
black  cr-<z  were  about  me  still,  and 
that   the  sacrifice  of  my  eyehrowa 
woidd  daprm  him  of  sheltBr,  hr  ^ 
aoala  of  tim  Ptolemies  1 1  wonld,--a«l 
I  will,  too.    Biog  the  bril,  my  hjtue 
dear!  John,  — my— my  <a^-«>ff 
There  »  not  a  er  ix  the  werid  that 
can  abide  the  lomee  <tf  the  HavanDih! 
Pshaw,  sir,  I  am  net  Uie  only  BUB 
1^0  lets  his  first  Aoughte  npoa  »14 
stodL  Old,,  like  thia  eha^liav  tt-^-' 


Every  thing  in  tins  world  is  of  use, 
even  a  black  thing  crawling  over  the 
nape  of  one's  neck  1  Gkim  aaknowny 
I  shall  make  of  thee — a  simfle  I 

I  think,,  ma'am,  yox  will  allow  tiiai 
if  an  inckiant  snch  as  I  have  described? 
hadbe&llen  yonmelf,  and  yim.  had*  a 
proper  and  ladylike  horror  of  earwigs 
<howeTer  motherly-  and  fond  of  thdr 
oftpring^)  and  also  ot  esily  hometB» 
— and  indeed  of  all  unknown  things 
of  the  insect  tribe  with  black  heads 
and  two  great  horns,  or  feelen  or  for- 
e^pi,  just  by  yourear— Ildiink,ma'am, 
jou  will  allow  that  you  wonkl  find  it 
difilcult  to  settle  back  to  yomr  former 
placidity  of  mood  aad  hmoceat  ststdb- 
work.  Yon  would  fiiel  a  sometfainff 
that  grated  on  your  Berres— and 
•cr'd-cr'd  ^all  over  yon  MIbb,"  as 
the  children  say.  And  the  worst  is, 
Hiat  yon  would  be  aahajxed  to^say  it 
Yon  would  foel  obligad  to  laek 
pleased  aad  join  in  theconveEsatieB, 
and  not  fidget  too  nnd^  nor  always 
^  °^^king  yoBT  ^^rnftfff)  aod  loekiMf 


intot  a  daik  comer  of  y««5f^ 
Tims  it  is  with  BMiy  oAet  mpj^ 
life  besidaB  bhM^k  kMeets.  0»  >» 
a  secret  care— aa  ■W***^";;^ 
asms^iiBg  between  the  mcmsry  tm 

which  one  has  aewr  daied  toj^ 

lyse.    Sol8afceh9'my«iw<^*^!7^ 

to  smite  and  tA  ^^^^^J!^ 
— bttt  kmgiBg  to  move  abost  a«dio« 

aroand,  and  escape  tomy  »«»JT 
tods,  and  taketha  clothes  off  mro^ 

and  see  what  it  was  thit  "^^ 
troBbled  ai^  terrified  me-for  trwh 


ble  aad  terror  were  span  n»^ 


And 


my  motiier,  who  was  al'wsy*!^!!? 

thatr  QBBseBBed  her  dadrng.  A?;f^ 

ism,  WW  e^eciaUy  inani«n'J^ 

erenuig;  She  made  me  Mf  *J^ 
had  been,  and  what  I  had  d»i«^ 

heir  I  had  spent  my  ^'■■fjf^ 
FsBDy  TrevanioB,  <whsBi  "L-a. 
seen,  by  the  way,  three  or  fc*^ 

iin<l  wllAm  nkft  tilOUCht  tbO  P*^ 
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kno^  exactly  what   I  tfconglii   of 
Fwaeaj  TreTanzon  I 

And  ail  this  while  my  fiitber 
seemed  in  tlunm^ ;  aad  eoi^  with  my 
arm  OTer  my  metfaer's  chair^  and  my 
hand  in  hers — I  answered  my  mo* 
ther's  qneaftionst  sometunes  hy  a 
stammer,  sometimea  by  a  violent 
effort  at  Tolnbility/  when,  at  some 
iateirogatory  that  went  tin^^g  right 
to  my  heart,  I  tnmed  mu»isily,  and 
there  were  my  father's  eyes  fisied  ott 
mine.  Fixed,  as  tliey  had  been — 
when,  and  none  knew  why,  I  pined 
and  langmahed,  and  my  father  said 
tt^he  must  g»  to  school.*'  Fixed, 
witb  qniet  watckfhl  tendefness*  Ah 
no !— his  tiMmght  had  not  been  on 
the  great  woifc — he  had  been  deep  in 
the  pages  of  that  leas  worthy  one  for 
which  he  had  yet  more  an  anthor's 
patem^cank  I  met  those  eyes,  ai^ 
yearned  to  tiirow  myself  on  his 
heart— and  teU  him  aU.  Tell  him 
what?  Ma'am,  I  no  more  knew 
what  to  tell  him,  than  I  know 
wlttt  that  black  thing  was  which 
has  sa  worried  ma  all  this  blessed 
ereniag! 

^  PiMtratos,"  said  my  fkth^ 
sofUy,  *^I  fear  yon  have  forgotten  ike 
saikonhagi" 


u 


N^o,  indeed,  su-,'^  said  I  smiling. 

"  He,"  resnmed  my  father — "  he  who 
wears  the  saffron  bag  has  mora 
cbeerfnl,  settled  spirits  thui  yon  seem 
to  have,  my  poor  boy." 

^^My  dear  Anstin,  his  spirits  are 
very  good,  I  think,"  said  my  mother 
anxiously. 

My  father  shook  his  head — then  he 
took  two  or  three  tarns  about  the 
room. 

^^  Shall  I  ring  for  eandles,  sir,  it  is 
getting  dark :  you  will  wiah  to  read?" 

*^No,  Pisistratns,  it  is  yon  who 
shall  read,  and  this  hoar  of  twilight 
best  snits  the  book  I  am  about  to  open 
to  you." 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  chair  between 
me  and  my  mother,  and  seated  him- 
self gravely,  looking  down  a  long  time 
in  sQenoe — ^then  tnming  his  eyes  to 
each  of  ns  altematriy. 

^^  My  dear  wife>"  said  be  at  length, 
almost  8(^mnly,  ^^I  am  going  to 
speak  of  myself  as  I  wa&  before  I 
loMw  yon." 

Bven  in  the  twilight  I  saw  tiiat  my 
mother's  eomttenance  dmnged. 

^^  You  have  respected  my  secrets, 
KAtherine,  tenderiy^honestly.  Now 
the  time  is  come  when  I  caa  tell 
them  to  yon  and  to  our  son." 


Mv  EAVKHnN  pmar  lov 


^I  lost  my  mother  early ;  my  father, 
-(a  good  man,  bnfe  who  was  so  indo* 
lentr  that  he  rarely  stirred  tnm  Inn 
chair,  and  who  often  passed  whole 
^ys  without  speaking,  Uke  an  Indian 
dervish,)  left  Roland  and  myself  to 
educate  ourselves  much  aeeording  to 
^onr  own  tastes.  Boland  ^ot,  and' 
hunted,  and  fished,— read  all  the 
poetry  and  books  of  chivalry  to  be 
found  in  my  fiuher's  collection,  which 
was  rich  in  such  mattere,  and  made  a 
great  many  copies  of  th»old  pedigree; 
— the  only  thing  in  whteh  my  fiather 
ever  evinced  much  of  the  vital  pria- 
dtpikb,  Eariy  in  life  I  conceived  a. 
passion  for  graver  studies,  and  by 
good  luck  I  found  a  tutor  in  Mr  Tib* 
bets,  who,,  but  for  his  ttiodcsty,.  Kktyy 
wonid  have  rivalled  Person.  He-  was 
a  second  Badasns  for  industry,  and,  by 
the  way,  he  said  exactly  the  same 


thing  that  Budseos  did,  viz.  ^  that  the 
only  lost  day  in  his  life  was  that  in 
which  he  was  married;  for  on  that 
day  he  had  only  had  six  hours  for 
reading!'  Under  sack  a  master  I 
could  not  ihil  to  be  a  scholar.  I  came 
from  the  university  with  such  distinc* 
tion  as  led  me  to  look  sangnindy  on 
my  career  in  the  world. 

''*'  I  returned  to  my  father'sqniet  ree* 
teory  to  pause  and  look  aJix>ul  me,  and 
comder  what,  path  I  should  take  to 
fame.  The  rectory  was  jnst  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  brow  ef  which 
were  the  ruins  of  the  easde  Boland 
has  since  purchased^  And  though  I 
did  not  feel  for  the  rums  the  same 
romaotie  veneration  as  my  dear  bro* 
tber,  (for  my  day-dreams  were  more 
coloured  by  daseio  than  feudal  recol- 
lections,) I  yet  loved  to  clfanb  the  hill, 
book  in  tlandt.  and  build  my  caaiieftin 
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the  9AT  amidst  the  wrecks  of  that 
which  time  had  shattered  on  the 
earth. 

*'  One  daj,  entering  the  old  weed- 
grown  court,  I  saw  a  ladj,  seated  on 
my  favonritespot,  sketching  the  mins. 
The  lady  was  young — more  beaatifnl 
than  any  woman  I  had  yet  seen,  at 
least  to  my  eyes.  In  a  word,  I  was 
fascinated,  and,  as  the  trite  phrase 
goes,  *  spell-bound.*  I  seated  my- 
self at  a  little  distance,  and  contem- 
Slated  her  without  desiring  to  speak, 
iy-and-by,  from  another  part  of  the 
mins,  which  were  then  uninhabited, 
came  a  tall,  imposing,  elderly  gentle- 
man, with  a  benignant  aspect ;  and  a 
little  dog.  The  dog  ran  up  to  me, 
barking.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
both  lady  and  gentleman  to  me.  The 
gentleman  approached,  called  off  the 
dog,  and  apologised  with  much  polite- 
ness. Surveying  me  somewhat  cu- 
riously, he  then  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  old  place  and  the  fa- 
mily it  had  belcfUged  to,  with  the 
name  and  antecedents  of  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  By  degrees  it  came 
out  that  I  was  the  descendant  of  that 
family,  and  the  younger  son  of  the 
humble  rector  who  was  now  its  repre- 
sentative. The  gentleman  then  in- 
troduced himself  to  me  as  the  Earlof 
Kainsforth,  the  principal  proprietor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  bat  who  had  so 
rarely  visited  the  county  daring  my 
childhood  and  earlier  youth,  that  I 
had  never  before  seen  hira.  His  only 
son,  however,  a  youn^  man  of  great 
promise,  had  been  at  the  same  college 
with  me  in  my  first  year  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  young  lord  was  a  read- 
ing man  and  a  scholar;  and  wo  had 
become  slightly  acquainted  when  he 
left  for  his  travels. 

**  Now,  on  hearing  my  name.  Lord 
Rainsforth  took  my  hand  cordially, 
and  leading  me  to  his  daughter,  said, 
^  Think,  Ellinor,  how  fortunate  ;  this 
is  the  Mr  Caxton  whom  your  brother 
so  often  spoke  of.' 

^^  In  short,  my  dear  Pisistratus,  the 
ice  was  broken,  the  acquaintance 
made,  and  Lord  Rainsforth,  saying  he 
was  come  to  atone  for  his  long  absence 
from  the  county,  and  to  reside  at 
Compton  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
pressed  me  to  visit  him.  I  did  so. 
Lord  Rainsforth's  liking  to  me  in- 
ereased :  I  went  there  often." 


My  father  paused,  and  seeing  my 
mother  had  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  moumfol  earnestness, 
and  had  pressed  her  hmnds  veiy  tightly 
together,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

*'*'  There  is  no  cause,  my  child  1  ^ 
said  he.  It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
him  call  my  mother  by  that  paternal 
name.    But  then,  I  never  heard  him 
before  so  grave  and  solemn — ^not  a 
quotation,  too — ^it  was  incredible :  it 
was  not  my  father  speaking — it  was 
another  man.    *'  Yes,  I  went  there 
often.  Lord  Runsforth  was  a  remark- 
able person.  Shyness,  that  was  whoUy 
without  pride,  (which  is  rare,)  and  a 
love  for  quiet  literary  pursuits,  had 
prevented  his  taking  that  personal 
part  in  public  life  for  which  he  was 
richly  qualified ;  but  his  reputation  for 
sense  and  honour,  and  his  personal 
popularity,  had  given  him  no  inooii- 
siderable  influence  even,  I  believe,  in 
the  formation  of  cabinets,  and  he  bad 
once  been  prevailed  upon  to  fill  a  hi^b 
diplomatic  situation  abroad,  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  miser- 
able as  a  good  man  can  be  under  any 
infliction.  He  was  now  pleased  to  re- 
tire from  the  world,  and  look  at  it 
through  the  loopholes  of  retreat  Lord 
Rainsforth  had  a  ^reat  respect  for 
talent,  and  a  warm  interest  in  saeb  of 
the  young  as  seemed  to  him  to  possess 
it.    By  talent,  indeed,  his  family  bad 
risen,  and  were  strikingly  character- 
ised. His  ancestor,  the  first  peer,  bad 
been    a   distinguished  lawyer;   bis 
father  had  been  celebrated  for  scientific 
attainments ;  his  children,  Ellinorand 
Lord  Pendarvis,  were  highly  accom- 
plished.   Thus,  the  family  identified 
themselves  with  the  aristocracy  of  is- 
tellect,    and  seemed  unoonscioos  of 
their  claims  to  the  lower  aristocracy 
of  rank.    Ton  must  bear  this  in  mind 
throughout  my  story. 

*»  Lady  ElUnor  shared  her  father** 
tastes  and  habits  of  thought— (sb^ 
was  not  then  an  heiress.)  Lo^ 
Rainsforth  talked  to  me  of  my  career. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  French  Rev<>- 
Intion  had  made  statesmen  look  round 
with  some  anxiety  to  strengthen  tbe 
existing  order  of  things,  by  alliance 
with  all  in  tbe  rising  generation  wbo^ 
evinced  such  ability  as  might  infloence 
their  contemporaries. 

University  distinction  is,  or  wi* 


it 
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formerij,  among  the  popular  passports 
to  public  life.  By  degrees  Lord  Rains- 
forth  liked  me  so  well,  as  to  suggest 
to  me  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  member  of  Parliament  might  rise  to 
any  thing,  and  Lord  Rainsforth  had 
suffident  influence  to  effect  my  return. 
Dtssiing  pfospeet  this  to  a  young 
scholar  fresh  from  Thucydides,  and 
with  Demoethenes  fresh  at  his  tongue^s 
end.    My  dear  boy,  I  was  not  then, 
you  see,  quite  what  I  am  now ;  in  a 
word,  I  loved  Ellinor  Compton,  and 
therefore  I  was  ambitious.  Yon  know 
how  ambitious  she  is  still.    But  I 
could  not  mould  my  ambition  to  hers. 
I  could  not  contemplate  entering  the 
senate  of  my  count^  as  a  dependant 
OB  a  party  or  a  patron— as  a  man  who 
most  make  his  fortune  there— as  a  man 
who,  in  every  vote,  must  consider  how 
much  nearer  he  advanced  himself  to 
emolument.    I  was  not  even  certain 
tint  Lord  Ralnsforth's  views  on  poli- 
tics were  the  same  as  mine  would  be. 
How  could  the  politics  of  an  experi- 
enced man  of  the  world  be  those  of  an 
ardeot  young  student  ?   But  had  they 
been  identical,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
so  creep  into  equality  with  a  patron's 
daughter.  No  1 1  was  ready  to  abandon 
my  own  more  scholastic  predilections 
— ^to  strain  every  energy  at  the  bar — 
to  cure  or  force  my  own  way  to  for- 
tune—and. If  I  arrived  at  indepen- 
dence, then — what  then?  why,  the 
right  to  speak  of  love,  and  aim  at 
power.  This  was  not  the  view  ofEllinor 
Compton.    The  law  seemed  to  her  a 
tedious,  needless  drudgery :  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  captivate  her  imagi- 
nation.   She  listened  to  me  with  that 
diann  which  she  yet  retains,  and  by 
which  she  seems  to  identify  herself 
with  those  who  speak  to  her.    She 
would  turn  to  me  with  a  pleading  look 
when  her  father  dilated  on  the  bril- 
liant prospects  of  a   parliamentary 
soocesB ;  for  he  (not  having  gained  it, 
yet  having  lived  with  those  who  had,^ 
orervalned  it,  and  seemed  ever  to  wiso 
^  enjoy  it  through  some  other.     But 
^hen  I,  in  turn,  spoke  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  bar,  £llinor*s  face  grew 
overcast.  The  world — the  world  was 
w^th  her,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
'W'orld,  which  is  always  for  power  or 
effitect  1    A  part  of  the  house  hiy  ex- 
Iposed  to  the  east  wind,  ^  Plant  half 
iray  down  the  hill,*  said  I  one  day. 


'  Plant  r  cried  Lady  Emily—'  it  will  be 
twenty  years  before  the  trees  grow  up. 
No,  my  dear  father,  build  a  wall,  and 
cover  it  with  creepers  1'  That  was  an 
illustration  of  her  whole  character. 
She  could  not  wait  till  trees  had  time 
to  grow  up ;  a  dead  wall  would  be  so 
much  more  quickly  thrown  up,  and 
parasite  creepers  would  give  it  a 
prettier  effect.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
a  grand  and  noble  creature.  And  I 
— in  love  1  Not  so  discouraged  as  yon 
may  suppose;  for  Lord  Rainsforth 
often  hinted  encouragement,  which 
even  I  could  scarcely  misconstrue. 
Not  caring  for  rank,  and  not  wishing 
for  fortune  beyond  competence  for  bis 
daughter,  he  saw  in  me  all  he  required, 
— a  gentleman  of  ancient  birth,  and 
one  in  whom  his  own  active  mind 
could  prosecute  that  kind  of  mental 
ambition  which  overflowed  in  him,  and 
yet  had  never  had  its  vent.  And 
Ellinor ! — ^heaven  forbid  I  should  say 
she  loved  me, — but  something  made 
me  think  she  could  do  so.  Under  these 
notions,  suppressing  all  my  hopes,  I 
made  a  bold  effort  to  master  the  in- 
fluences round  me,  and  to  adopt  that 
career  I  thought  worthiest  of  us  all.  I 
went  to  London  to  read  for  the  bar." 

"  The  bar  I  is  it  possible  ?"  cried  L 
My  father  smiled  sadly. 

'*  Every  thing  seemed  possible  to 
me  then.  I  read  some  months.  I 
began  to  see  mj  way  even  in  that 
short  time;  began  to  comprehend 
what  would  be  the  difficulties  before 
me,  and  to  feel  there  was  that  within 
me  which  could  master  them.  I  took 
a  holiday  and  returned  to  Cumberland. 
I  found  Roland  there  on  my  return. 
Always  of  a  roving  adventurous  tem- 
per, though  he  had  not  then  entered 
the  army,  he  had,  for  more  than  two 
years,  been  wandering  over  the  Conti- 
nent on  foot.  It  was  a  young  knight- 
errant  whom  I  embraced,  and  who 
overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  that 
I  should  be  reading  for  the  law.  There 
had  never  been  a  lawyer  in  the  family ! 
It  was  about  that  time,  I  think,  that 
I  petrified  him  with  the  discovery  of 
the  printer!  I  knew  not  exactly 
wherefore,  whether  from  jealousy,  fear, 
foreboding— but  it  certainly  toas  a  pain 
that  seized  me — ^when  I  learned  from 
Roland  that  he  had  become  intimate 
at  Compton  Hall.  Roland  and  Lord 
Rainsforth  had  met  at  the  house  of  a 
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neigluboiiriiig  geDtleman,  and  Lord 
Bainflfortlihad  welcomed  his  aeqnain- 
taace,  st  fint  pertuips  for  my  sake, 
afterwflords  for  his  own. 

^  I  cxNikL  not  for  tbe  life  of  Bie,'' 
1  myfather/^aakRolandif  lie 

„^ EUinor ;  bnt,  when  I  foond 

l^t  he  did  not  pot  that  qnastka  to 
me,  I  trembled  I' 

''We  w«Dt  to  Oompton  to^eAier, 
epeaking  little  by  the  way.  We  stayed 
there  some  days.^ 

Myfafiier  hare  thrust  his  haad  into 
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Ms  waifltooat— 4dL  men  hava  tfattr  litUe 
ways,  which  denote  much ;  and  when 
my  fiither  thmst  his  hand  into  his 
waistooat,  it  was  always  a  s^  of 
some  mentid  efi<Mt — ^he  was  gomg  to 
prove, 'i»r  to  argne,  to  moralise,  or  to 
preach.  Therefore,  thoagh  I  was 
listeaing  before  wkh  aU  my  ears,  I 
believe  I  had,  speaking  magnetically 
and  meBmericalfy,  an  extim  pair  of 
earn,  a  new  sense  silled  to  me, 
when  my  faAer  pat  his  hand  into  his 
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"  There  is  not  a  mystical  creation, 
type,  symbol,  or  poetical  invention  for 
meaningB  abrtrose,  reoondite,  and  in- 
comprehensible, which  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  female  gender,"  said  my 
father,  havmg  his  hand  quite  buried  in 
ids  waistcoat.  ^'  There  is  the  fiphynx, 
and  the  finigmay  and  the  Chimera,  and 
Isis,  whose  veil  no  man  had  evtsr  lifted : 
they  are  all  ladies,  Kitty,  every  <me  of 
tiiem !  And  bo  was  Peraephone,  who 
nmst  be  always  either  in  heaven  or 
hell-— and  Hecate,  who  was  one  thing 
by  night  and  another  by  day.  The 
Sibyls  were  females ;  and  so  were  the 
Gkffgons,  the  Harpies,  the  Fiuies,  the 
Fattt9,  and  the  Tsatonic  Valkyrs,  Nor- 
nies,  and  Hela  herself :  in  short,  all 
representations  of  ideas,  obsonre,  in- 
scratable,  and  portentoos,  are  noons 
fominine." 

Heaven  bless  my  fiitfaer!  Aognstane 
Caxton  was  himself  agam  I  I  began 
to  fear  that  the  m^uSj  had  slipped 
away  from  him,  lost  in  that  labyrinth 
of  learning.  Bnt,  lackily,  as  he  paused 
for  breath,  his  look  fell  on  those  limpid 
bine  eyes  (tf  n^  mother's,  and  that 
honest  open  brow  of  hers,  which  had 
certainly  notiiing  in  common  with 
Spfaynges,  Ohimens,  Fates,  Furies,  or 
YattTTs ;  and,  whether  his  heart  smote 
hiBL,  or  his  reason  made  him  own  that 
he  had  faDen  into  a  very  dtsingenoooB 
and  nnsonnd  train  of  assertion,  I 
know  not,  bat  his  front  relaxed,  and 
with  a  smMe  he  resnmed — ^*  Elltnor 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
deceive  any  one  willingly.  Did  she 
decttve  me  and  Boland  that  we 
both,  though  not  concttted  mca,  fon- 
cied  that,  if  we  had  dared  to  ^eifr 


opeai^  of  love,  we  hadnet  i^dared  in 
vain?  or  do  ynathmk,  Kitty, -that  a 
woman  really  can  iWe  (not  mnch, 
perhaps,  bnt  somewhat)  two  cr  ttiee, 
or  lialf  a  dosen  at  a  time  ?'* 

^  Inpossible,*'  cried  my  mother. 
""And  as  for  thk  Lady  filUBor,  I  am 
shocked  at  her-^  4(m*t  kaow  what 
to  call  it !" 

'« Nor  I  either,  mj  dev  i"  saki  my 
father,  slowly  taJkiag  his  hand  ficm 
his  waistcoat,  as  if  the  effisrt  were  too 
mndi  for  hha,  and  the  problem  were 
instdnhle.  ^^Birt  this,  begging  year 
pardon,  I  do  think,  that  before  a 
yonag  woeum  does  really,  troly,  and 
coidially  centre  her  affections  im  one 
obje(^  she  shlto  fonof « imagination, 
the  desire  of  poirer,  onriosity,  or 
heaven  knows  what,  toeimalate,  even 
to  her  own  mmd,  pate  refleadeM  of 
the  iannnaiy  not  yet  sieen-^paiheUa 
i&at  precede  the  mm.  Dmi%  jnd^e 
of  Boland  as  yon  eee  Urn  now,  Fius- 
tretas — grim,  and  gray,  and  formal ; 
imaghie  a  natmre  soaring  high  amongst 
daring  tfaooghts,  cr  exuberant  with 
the  namelees  poetiytif  yootfafol  life^ 
with  a  frame  matddess  for  boundiag 
elastiefty— >an  eye  briefat with  haughty 
dre — a  heart  tern  whidi  noble  senti- 
ments q>rang  like  narks  from  an 
anviL  Lady  £lliner  had  an  ardent, 
inquisitive  imagination.  This  bold 
fiery  natm^  nmst  ha^  moved  her 
interest  On  the  other  hand,  ehe  had 
an  instracted,  foil,  and  eagisr  aund. 
Am  I  vam  if  I  say,  now  at  the  lapse 
ef  so  many  yean,  that  In  my  nund 
her  iateUeot  foh  coaqMBiioariup  ? 
Wh^awoman  loves,aad  mames,nd 
settles,  why  then  she  beconwa    a  one 
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iriide,  a  completed  being.  Bat  a  girl 
like  EUinor  has  in  her  many  women. 
A'arions  herself,  21II  varieties  please 
lier.  I  do  beliere  that,  if  either  aai  as 
had  spoken  the  word  boldly,  Lady 
fifliaorwoadd  baTealVimkbaiok  to'her 
own  hart  era«ined  It,  tasked  k, 
ad  fivtti  a  tauk  §md  geaeran 
aswer.  And  te  who  iiad  apokaai 
fast  mi^  faaife  badihebetterchMoe 
Bit  to  veoBive  m  ^  No.*  Bat  aeitlMr 
of  as  qpolBB.  And  perh^M  aha  w» 
ntlMr  enrions  ta  know  if  she  had 
■adeaQimpnBaian,  than  anaioBate 
GRateii.  it  ^i«B  v*  that  she  wi&- 
hgty  daiainii  v,1mt  herwMe  at- 
wqihere  ms  datniiBB.  MftrtB  ^maa 
More  the  aaariae.  However  this  lie, 
Relaad  md  IwevenottengindaMt- 
Bg  aaeh  otiier.  Aad  baace  araaa, 
firat  QflldBeas,  Abq  jealona^   ten 
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Ok^  my  ftlhar,  your  love 
have  heea  indeed  powerfid,  to  kaw 
■ade  a  hreHdihQiireeBiha  hearts  «f 
twoBoehhrotersr 

'"Yes,"  aaid  a^  iMier;  ""it -wm 
aaUit  tin  old  ndna  af  the  tsMtls, 
tliers,  whafe  I  had  fintflosn  Eiiho: 
—tint,  wfaidlBg  my  am  Toimd  Bo- 
lind's  naak,  aa  I  foand  ham  aeatod 
aaoDgat  tiie  waeds  and  atones,  ids 
ftoe  bazied  in  his  iiandB-4t  wasthaie 
that  I  aaid— 'Biotar,  we  both  iove 
this  wonasn !  My  natoro  is  the 
Gilawr  of  the  two,  I  ahaii  iM  the 
loss  leu.  Bretiier,  iliake  lauiflb,  and 
<>od  speed  yon,  Sir  I  go !' " 

""Aaatin,"  mananrad  my  mofter, 
sokiBgiier  head  on  my  ihtinorts  breast . 

^'AndtheuBwitfa'weqnandlad.  fV)r 
it  irm  fistauid  wha  inmsted,  widie  the 
tesrs  ndled  down  ids  ^ea,  and  ke 
stamped  liis  foot  on  the  gromid,  tlmt 
be  was  the  intnider,  tiie  fMtoAspet-^ 
that  he  had  no  hope— that  he  had 
beea  a  tol  and  a  madman— wad  tliat 
it^fislor  Idmto  go  1  Now,'wliilew)e 
^ene  diipatmgy  and  wofds  bogan  to 
'ut  high,  my  &ther*a  old  servmit 
entered  the  desolate  plaoe,  with  a 
note  from  Lady  Ellinor  to  me,  askiar 
^^  the  loan  of  soose  hook  I  had 
WaeA.  Boland  saw  the  haad-writ- 
^)  and  while  I  tmned  Ae  note 
orer  sad  ovar  ixrasointely,  beibre  I 
'^ke  the  seal,  he  vanished. 

"  He  (Ud  not  return  to  my  father's 
^use.  We  did  not  know  what 
'^^^  become  of  him.    Bnt  I,  thinking 


over  that  impnlsive  volcanic  nature, 
took  quick  alarm.  And  I  went  in 
search  of  him ;  came  on  his  track  at 
laat^  and,  after  many  days,  found  him 
in  a  miserable  cottage  amongst  the 
BUMt  dreaiy  of  the  dreary  wastes 
whichionn  so  large  a  part  of  Cumber- 
land. He  was  so  altered  I  scarcely 
knew  him.  To  be  brief,  we  oame  at 
last  to  a  oDmpnniBe.  We  would  gey 
back  to  Comptoa.  This  snepenae  was 
iatoiefahle.  Oneofusat  ieastshoidd 
take  coniage  and  learn  his  ftta.  Bnt 
who  ahonld  speak  fizat?  We  draw 
lots,  and  the  lot  isil  on  me. 

"  And  no  w  that  I  was  reaiiy  to  pass 
the  BabksBn,  now  that  I  was  to  imt- 
part  that  secret  hope  which  had  ani- 
mated me  so  long-^»een  to  me  anew 
life — ^what  were  my  sensations  ?*  My 
dearlx^,  depend  on  it  that  tiiat  age 
Is  the  nappieBt,  when  such  iMings 
as  I  felt  then  csn  agitate  us  ae  moi?. 
They  aie  mistakes  in  the  Berane  m^er 
of  that  aaajestic  life  which  hevren 
meant  for  tlx>ughtful  man.  Om*  souls 
siioukL  be  as  stare  en  eartii,  not  as 
meteors  and  tortured  comets.  What 
could  I  offer  to  ElUnor—to  her  fctther  ? 
What  but  a  ftiture  of  patient  labour  ? 
And  hi  either  answer,  what  alterna- 
tive of  misery ! — ^my  own  existence 
shattered,  or  Boland^s  noble  heart ! 

**  Wett,  we  went  to  Ck)mpton.  In 
our  fonner  visits  we  had  been  alsMSt 
the  only  guests.  Lord  Rainsferth  c&i 
not  mm£  afitoot  the  interoonxse  of 
ooomtiy  squires,  less  educated  tiien 
than  now.  And  in  excuse  for  Efliner 
and  for  UB,  we  were  almost  Uie  only 
men  of  her  own  age  she  saw  when  in 
that  large  dnU  hmise.  But  now  the 
London  season  had  broken  up,  the 
house  was  filled ;  tiiere  was  no  longer 
that  familiar  and  constant  approach 
to  the  mistress  of  the  Hall,  which 
had  made  ns  like  eae  ftunily.  Great 
ladies,  fine  people,  were  round  her ; 
a  look,  a  smile,  a  passing  word,  were 
as  much  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
And  the  talk,  too,  how  difierent! 
Before,  I  could  speak  on  books, — I 
was  at  home  there!  Roland  could 
pour  forth  his  dreams,  his  chivalrous 
love  for  the  past,  his  bold  defiance  of 
the  unknown  future.  And  Elinor, 
cultivated  and  fanciful,  could  sym- 
pathise with  both.  And  her  father, 
scholar  and  gentleman,  could  j^mpa- 
thise  too.    But  now—" 
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*^  It  18  no  use  in  the  world,"  said 
my  father,  *^  to  know  all  the  lan^ages 
expounded  in  grammars  and  splintered 
np  into  lexicons,  if  we  don't  learn  the 
langoage  of  the  world.  It  is  a  talk 
apart»  Kitty,"  cried  my  father  wann- 
ing np.  *^It  is  an  anaoltph — ^a 
spoken  anaglyph,  my  dearl  If  all 
the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Egyptians  had 
been  A  B  C  to  yon,  still  if  yon  did 
not  know  the  ana^yph,  yon  wonld 
know  nothing  of  the  trne  mysteries  of 
the  priests.* 

*^  Neither  Roland  nor  I  knew  one 
symbol-letter  of  the  anagljrph.  Talk, 
talk — ^talk  on  persons  we  never  heard 
of,  things  we  never  cared  for.  All 
we  thonght  of  importance,  paerile  or 
pedantic  trifles — all  we  thonght  so 
trite  and  childish,  the  grand  momen- 
tous business  of  life !  If  yon  found 
a  little  schoolboy,  on  his  half  holiday, 
fishing  for  minnows  with  a  crooked 
pin,  and  yon  began  to  tell  him  of  all 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  laws  of 
the  tides,  and  the  antediluvian  relics 
of  iguanodon  and  Ichthyosaurus — 
nay,  if  you  spoke  but  of  pearl  fish- 
eries, and  coral  banks,  or  water- 
kelpies  and  naiads,  would  not  the 
little  boy  cry  out  peevishly,  *  Don't 
tease  me  with  all  that  nonsense  I  let 
me  fish  in  peace  for  my  minnows.' 
I  think  the  little  boy  is  right  after 
his  own  way— it  was  to  fish  for  min- 
nows that  he  came  out,  poor  child, 
not  to  hear  about  ignanodons  and 
water-kelpies  I 
"  So  thecompany  fished  for  minnows, 
and  not  a  word  could  we  say  about 
our  pearl  fisheries  and  coral  banks ! 
And  as  for  fishing  for  minnows  our- 
selves, my  dear  boy,  we  should  have 
been  less  bevrildered  if  you  had  asked 
us  to  fish  for  a  mermaid  I  Do  you 
see,  now,  one  reason  why  I  have  let 
you  go  thus  early  into  the  world  ? 
Well,  but  amongst  these  minnow- 
fishers  there  was  one  who  fished  with 
an  air  that  made  the  minnows  look 
larger  than  salmons. 


*^  Trevanion  had  been  at  Cambridge 
with  me.    We  wore  even  intimate. 
He  was  a  young  man  like  myself, 
with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
Poor  as  I— of  a  family  upon  a  par 
with  mine— old  enough  but  decayed. 
There  was,  however,  this  difierence 
between  us.    He  had  connexions  ia 
the  great  world — ^I  had  none.  like  me 
his  chief  pecnniaiT  resource  was  a  col- 
lege fellowship,  i^ow,  Tirevanion  had 
estabUshed  a  high  reputation  at  the 
university;    but  less  as  a  scholar, 
though  a  pretty  fair  one,  than  as  a 
man  to  rise  in  lifis.    Every  fiunlty  he 
had  was  an  energy.     He  aimed  at 
every  thing — ^lost  some  things,  guned 
others.    He  was  a  great  speaker  in 
a   debating    society,   a  member  of 
some  polidco-eoonomical  dub.    He 
was    an    eternal    talker— brilliant, 
various,  paradoxical,  florid-different 
from  what  he  is  now.    For,  dreadng 
fiincy,  his  career  since  has  been  an 
efibrt  to  curb  it.    But  all  bis  mind 
attached  itself  to  something  that  we 
Englishmen  call  solid ;  it  was  a  larg« 
mind— not,  my  dear  Kitty,  like  a  fine 
whale  sailing  through  knowledge  frm 
the  pleasure  of  sailing— but  like  a 
polypus,  that  puts  forth  all  itsfWcre 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  bold  of 
something.    Trevanion  had  gone  at 
once  to  London  from  the  univeiwr 
his  reputation  and  his  talk  dacsled  ha 
connexions,  not  unjustly.  They  mane 
an  effort— they  got  him  into  parlia- 
ment :  he  had  spoken,  he  had  m- 
ceeded.    He  came  to  Compton  wiw 
the  flush  of  his  virgin  fame.^  I  cannot 
oonvey  to  you,  who  know  him  now-- 
with  his  care-worn  face,  «£!JS^2 
dry  manner,— reduced  by  |W^^ 
gladiatorship  to  the  skin  and  bone  ^ 
his  former  self— what  that  nwa  T" 
when  he  flrst  stepped  into  the  srew 
of  life.  .  ,  ^„ 

"  You  see,  my  listeners,  j^^Q 
have  to  recollect  that  we  nu^dle-^ 
folks  were  young  then— that  is  ww^' 
we  were  as  different  from  wm^^^ 


u  *  '^^  »;««iyph  was  peeuUar  to  the  i;gyptiaD  priests-the  hieroglyph  P^^^^ 
known  to  the  weU  educated. 
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noir,  as  the  green  botigh  of  sammer  is 
fKm  the  dry  wood,  oat  of  which  we 
make  a  ship  or  a  gate-post.    Neither 
man  nor  wood  comes  to  the  uses  of 
life  tin  the  green  leaves  are  stripped 
and  tiie  sap  gone.    And  then  the  uses 
«f  life  transform   ns   into    strange 
-thmgs  with  other  names :  the  tree  is  a 
tree  no  more — ^it  is  a  gate  or  a  ship ;  the 
50irth  is  a  youth  no  more,  but  a  one- 
le^]^  soldier;  a  hollow-eyed  states- 
van  ;  a  scholar  spectacled  and  slipper- 
fid!  When  Micyllus — (here  the  hand 
e^tdes  into  the  waistcoat  again !) — ^when 
lUcfUus,'*  said  my  father,  *^  asked  the 
«ock  that  had  once  been  Pythagoras,* 
i  tbe  affair  of  Troy  was  really  as 
Homer  told  it,  the  cock  replied  scom- 
Mlj^  ^  How  could  Homer  know  any 
thing  abont  it  ? — at  that  time  he  was  a 
camel  in  Bactria.'    Fisistratus,  accor- 
ding  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, you  might  have  been  a  Bac- 
trian  camel — ^when  that  which  to  my 
life  was  the  siege  of  Troy  saw  Roland 
and  TieTanion  before  the  walls. 

^^  HandMme  you  can  see  that  Tre- 
▼asiaii  has  been ;  but  tfie  beauty  of  his 
ooantenance  then  was  in  its  perpetual 
play,  its  intellectual  eagerness ;  and  his 
oonTersation  was  so  discursive,  so 
Tarioos,  so  animated,  and,  above  all, 
80  fall  of  the  things  of  the  day  I  If  he 
had  been  a  priest  of  Serapis  for  fifty 
yean,  he  could  not  have  known  the 
Anaglyph  better  1  Therefore  he  filled 
up  every  crevice  and  pore  of  that 
hoiiow  society  with  his  broken,  inquis- 
itiTe,  petulant  light.  Therefore  he 
▼as  admired,  talked  of,  listened  to ; 
and  everybody  said,  ^  Trevanion  is  a 
rifling  man.* 

*^  let  I  did  not  dohim  then  the  justice 
Ihave  done  since — ^for  we  students  and 
abstract  thinkers  are  apt  too  much,  in 
oor  first  youth,  to  look  to  the  dq^th  of 
a  man's  mind  or  knowledge,  and  not 
enough  to  the  surface  it  may  cover. 
There  may  be  more  water  in  a  flowing 
stream,  only  four  feet  deep,  and  eer- 
ily more  force  and  more  health,  than 
iAaanllen  pool,  thirty  yards  to  the  bot- 
^m  J I  did  not  do  Trevanion  j  nstice.  I 
did  not  see  how  naturally  he  realised 
Udj  Ellinor^s  ideal  I  have  said  that 
i^ewas  like  many  women  in  one.  Tre- 
^uiiou  was  a  thousand  men  in  one. 


He  had  learning  to  please  her  mind, 
eloquence  to  dazzle  her  fancy,  beauty 
to  please  her  eye,  reputation  precisely 
of  the  kind  to  allure  her  vanity,  hon- 
our and  conscientious  purpose  to  satis- 
fy her  judgment.  And,  above  all,  he 
was  ambitious.  Ambitious  not  as  I — 
not  as  Roland  was,  but  ambitious  as 
Ellinor  was :  ambitions,  not  to  realise 
some  grand  ideal  in  the  silent  heart, 
but  to  grasp  the  practical  positive  sub- 
stances that  lay  without. 

^*  Ellinor  was  a  child  of  the  great 
world,  and  so  was  he.  I  saw  not  all  this, 
nor  did  Roland ;  an^Trevanion  seemed 
to  pay  no  particular  court  to  Ellinor. 

*'''  But  the  time  approached  when  I 
ought  to  speak.  The  house  began  to 
thin.  Lord  Rainsforth  had  leisure  to 
resume  his  easy  conferences  with  me ; 
And  one  day  walking  in  his  garden  ho 
gave  me  the  opportunity.  For  I  need 
not  say,  Fisistratus,"  said  my  father, 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  "  that  before 
any  man  of  honour,  especially  if  of 
inferior  worldly  pretensions,  wUl  open 
his  heart  seriously  to  the  daughter,  it 
is  his  duty  to  speak  first  to  the  parent* 
whose  confidence  has  imposed  that 
trust."  I  bowed  my  head  and  co- 
loured. 

*^  I  know  not  how  it  was,"  conti- 
nued my  father,  '*but  Lord  Rains- 
forth  turned   the   conversation    on 
Ellinor.    After  speaking  of  his  ex- 
pectations from  his   son,  who  was 
returning  home,  he  said  '  But  he  will 
of  course  enter  public  life, — ^will,  I 
trust,  soon  marry,  have  a  separate 
establishment,  and  I  shall  see  but 
little  of  him.    My  Ellinor  1— I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  wholly 
with  her.    And  that,  to  say  the  sel- 
fish truth,  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
never  wished  her  to  marry  a  rich 
man,  and  so  leave  me  for  ever.    I 
could  hope  that  she  will  give*  herself 
to  one  who  may  be  contented  to  re- 
side at  least  great  part  of  the  year 
with  me — who  may  bless  me  with 
another  son,  not  steal  from  me  a 
daughter.    I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  waste  his  life  in  the  country ; 
his  occupations  would  probably  lead 
him  to  London.    I  care  not  where 
my  house  is,  all  I  want  is  to  keep  my 
home.     You  know'  (he  added,  with 
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a  smile  that  I  thocm^t  meuiag^) '  how 
oflen  I  have  implied  to  jon  that  I 
have  no  vulgar  ambitioa  for  EUiaor. 
Her  portion  rnoBt  be  very  small,  for 
my  estate  is  strictly  emailed,  and  I 
have  lived  too  much  up  to  my  income 
all  my  life  to  hope  to  save  much  now. 
Bnt  her  tastes  do  not  require  ex- 
pense; and  while  I  live,  at  least, 
there  need  be  no  change.    She  can 
only  prefer  a  man  whose  talents,  con- 
genial to  hers,  wUl  win  their  own 
career,  and  ere  I  die  that  career  may 
be  made.'    Lord  Bainsforth  paoaed, 
and  then— how,  .ia  what  words  I 
know  not,— bat  oat  all  bnrstl— my 
long-tappressed,     timid,     anxious, 
doabtfhl,  fewftil  love.    The  strange 
energy  it  had  given  to  a  nature  till 
then  80  retiring  and  calm!   Myreoent 
devotion  to  thd  law, — my  confidence 
that,  with  such  a  prize,  I  could  suc- 
ceed,— it  was  but  a  transfer  of  labour 
from  one  study  to  anotlier.     Labour 
could  conquer  all  things,  and  custom 
sweeten  them  in  the  conquest.    The 
bar  was  a  less  brilliant  career  thm 
the  senate.    Bat  the  first  aim  of  the 
poor  man  should  be  independence. 
In  short,  Pisistratus,  wretohed  egotist 
that  I  was,  I  forgot  Roland  in  that 
moment;  and  I  spoke  as  one  who 
felt  his  life  was  in  bis  words. 

^*  Lord  Bainsforth  looked  at  me,  when 
I  had  done,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  affection — but  it  was  not  cheerfuL 

^«  ^  My  dear  Caxton,'  said  he,  tre- 
mulously, *•  I  own  that  I  onee  wished 
this — wished  it  from  the  hour  I  knew 
you;  but  why  did  you  so  long — ^I 
never  suspected  that — nor  I  am  sure 
didEliinor.*  He  stopped  short,  and 
added  quickly — 'However,  go  and 
speak,  as  you  have  spoken  to  me,  to 
Ellmor.  CrO,  it  may  not  yet  be  too 
late.    And  yet — ^but  go.' 

^'Too  late — what  meant  those 
words  ?  Lord  Bainsforth  had  turned 
hastily  down  another  walk,  and  left 
me  alone,  to  ponder  over  an  answer 
which  conceal^  a  riddle.  Slowly  I 
took  my  way  towards  the  house,  and 
sought  Lady  Ellinor,  half  hoping, 
half  dreading  to  find  her  alone,  ^ere 
was  a  little  room  communicating  with 
a  c(Mi8ervatory,  where  she  usually  sat 
in  the  morning.  Thither  I  took  my 
course. 

"That  room,  I  see  it  stilll— the  walls 
covered  with  pictures  from  her  own 


hand,  many  were  aketehes  of  the 

hannts  we  had  visHed  to^ber-^the 
simple  ornaments,  womanly  but  not 
efieminate — the  v«ry  books  on  the 
table  that  had  been  nsade  familiar  by 
dear  aasociatioBa.      Yea,  there  the 

Tmuo  in  which  we  had  read  together 
the  episode  of  C^ormda — there  the 
j&cMtu  in  which  I  tranalated  to  her 
the  PramctkatM.     Pedantries  theae 
might  seem  to  some:  pedantries,  per- 
haps, they  were;  bat  they  were  piw^ 
of  that  congeniality  which  had  kmt 
the  man  of  books  to  the  dawghter  of 
the  world.    That  room — it  was  the 
home  of  my  heart!  Sodi«  in  my  van- 
ity of  spirit,  methoQgfat  vroold  be  the 
ahr  round  a  home  to  come.    I  looked 
about  me,  trooUed  and  oonfnaed,  and, 
halting  timidly,  I  saw  EUinor  before 
me,  leaning  her  face  on  her  hand,  her 
cheek  more  flushed  than  nsod,  and 
tears  in  her  eyes.    I  ^>proached  in 
silence,  and  as  I  drew  my  chair  to 
the  table,  my  eye  fell  on  a  glove  on 
the  floiMT.   It  was  a  man'a  glove.    Do 
you  know,''  said  my  father,  "that 
once,  when  I  was  veiy  young,  I  saw  a 
Butch  pictare  called  The  GlovB,  and 
the  subject  waa  of  murder.     There 
was  a  weed-grown  marshy  pool,  a 
desolate  dismid  landscape,  that  of  it- 
self inspired  thoughts  of  ill  deeds  and 
terror.    And  two  men,  as  if  walking 
by  chanoe,  came  to  this  pool,  the  fin- 
ger  of  one  pointed  to  a  blood-stained 
glove,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  fixed 
on  each  other,  as  if  there  were  no  need 
of  words.    That  glove  told  its  talef 
The  picture  had  hmg  haunted  me  in 
my  boyhood,  but  it  never  gave  me  so 
uneasy  and  fearful  a  feeUng  as  did 
that  real  glove  upon  the  floor.  Why? 
My  dear  Pisistratus,  the  theory  of  fore- 
bodings involves  one  of  those  qoee- 
tions  on  which  we  may  ask  *•  why'  for 
ever.    More  chilled  than  I  had  beea 
in  speaking  to  her  father,  I  took  heart 
at  last  and  spoke  to  £llinor''<^— 

My  father  stopped  short ;  the  moon 
had  risen,  and  was  shining  fall  into 
the  room  and  on  his  face,  ijidbytbat 
light  the  face  was  changed;  yonag 
emotions  had  brought  bMk  yoatb^ 
my  father  looked  a  young  man.  Bot 
what  pain  was  there  1  If  the  memoiy 
alone  could  raise  what,  after  all,  was 
but  the  ffhost  of  suffering,  what  had 
been  its  Sving  reality  I  Involuntarily 
I  seized  his  hand:  my  father  pressed 
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it  WHwIfliv^y,  Aid  said,  with  *  dsep  luii^py  lovBr.  Mf  dear  Eatheiine,  I 
\mJth^  ^It  WM  too  late^  IVet^anioa  do  not  envy  Mm  aow;  iooknp) sweet 
wiiLtdjr  Billiiar's  accepted,  plighted,    wife,  lo<^  tip  \^ 


''ElUnor  (tetmedohcrjnstioe)  was 
shocked  at  my  sileat  eaMtktt.  No 
han  Up  Goidd  otter  more  tender 
sympatiiy,  more  aoMe  self-reproach ; 
Imt  that  was  bo  batea  to  my  woand. 
So  I  left  the  howse  no  I  nerer  rs« 
toned  to  the  iaw--ao  all  impetus,  ail 
■ottw  for  exertioii,  seemed  taken 
fiom  my  bein9--«o  I  w«it  back  into 
bwks.  And  so,  a  moping,  deqMndent^ 
vQitiilesB  monmer  might  I  have  been 
ts  the  end  of  my  days,  bat  that  heayvO) 
iatta  mercy,  seat  thy  mother,  Pids« 
trstas,  acroea  my  pan;  and  day  and 
o^t  I  bless  God  and  her,  for  I  have 
iMa,  sad  aa:i— 'Oh,  indeed,  I  am,  a 
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[y  mother  threw  henelf  on  my 
fith^s  breast,  eobbfaig  vi<rf0ntly,  and 
then  tamed  from  the  room  withont  a 
wmd^^-my  Other's  eye,  swimming  in 
team,  loUowed  her ;  and  then,  aftw 
pae&igtiie  room  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  he  came  np  to  me,  and 
leaning  his  arm  on  my  dionider,  whis« 
pered,  "  Can  you  gness  why  I  have 
now  told  yon  M  this,  my  8<m  ?" 

"  Yes,  partly :  thank  you,  father," 
I  faltered,  and  sate  down,  for  I  folt 
fiunt. 

**  Some  sons,"  said  my  father,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  me,  *^  would  find 
in  their  father's  follies  and  errors  an 
excuse  for  their  own:  not  so  will  you, 
Pisistratas." 

"  I  see  no  folly,  no  error,  shr — only 
nature  and  sorrow." 

'*  Pause,  ere  you  thus  think,"  said 


my  father.  '^  Great  was  the  folly, 
aaid  great  the  error  of  indulging 
imagination  that  had  no  besoH-of 
Unkmg  tiie  whole  nsefolaess  of  my 
life  to  the  will  of  a  Iraman  creature 
like  myself.  Heaven  did  not  design 
the  paasioii  of  love  to  be  this  tyrant ; 
nor  IS  it  so  with  the  mass  and  mnlti*^ 
tnde  of  human  life.  We  dreamers, 
solitary  stndents  like  me,  or  half 
poets  like  poor  Roland,  make  onr  own 
disease.  How  many  yean,  evenidler 
I  had  regained  sermd^,  as  yonr  mou- 
ther gave  me  a  home  long  not  appro* 
elated,  have  I  wasted.  The  main* 
spring  of  my  extstenoe  was  snapped 
->-I  took  no  note  of  time.  And 
therefore  now,  yon  see,  late  in  life 
the  Nemesis  wakes.  I  look  back 
with  regret  at  powers  ne^ected,  op- 
portunities gone.  Galvanically  I 
brace  up  energies  half  palsied  by 
disuse,  and  yon  see  me,  rather  than 
rest  quiet  and  good  for  nothing, 
talked  into  wliat,  I  dare  say,  are  sad 
follies,  by  an  Unde  Jack  I  And  now  I 
behold  £Uin^  again ;  and- 1  say,  in 
wonder.  All  this — all  this — all  this 
agony,  all  this  torpor  for  that  hag- 
gard face,  that  worldly  spirit  I  So  is 
it  ever  in  life.  Mortal  things  fade ; 
immortal  things  spring  more  freshly 
with  every  step  to  the  tomb. 

"Ah I"  continued  my  father,  with  a 
sigh,  "  it  would  not  have  been  so,  if 
at  your  age  I  had  found  out  the 
secret  of  the  safl^on  bag  1 " 
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"And  Roland,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  how 
Old  he  take  it?" 

''With  all  the  indignation  of  a 
prond  unreasonable  man.  More  in- 
dignant, poor  fellow,  for  me  than 
hmiself.  And  so  did  he  wound  and 
gall  me  by  what  he  said  of  EUinor, 
--and  so  did  he  rage  agidnst  me  be- 
<^sii5e  I  would  not  share  his  rage, 
^Ihat  agfun  we  quarrelled.  We 
P^^ted,  and  did  not  meet  for  many 


years.  We  came  into  sudden  posses- 
sion of  our  little  fortunes.  His  'he 
devoted  (as  you  may  know)  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  ruins,  and  the  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  which  had  always 
been  his  dream — and  so  went  his  way, 
wrathful.  My  share  gave  me  an  ex- 
cuse for  indolence, — ^it  satisfied  all  my 
wants ;  and  when  my  old  tutor  died, 
and  his  young  child  became  my  ward, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  from  my  ward 
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mr  wife,  it  allowed  me  to  resign  my 
fellowship,  and  live  amount  my  books 
— still  as  a  book  myself.  One  comfort, 
long. before  my  marriage,  I  had  con- 
ceived; and  that,  too,  Roland  has 
since  sud  was  comfort  to  him. 
EUinor  became  an  heiress — her  poor 
brother  died ;  and  all  of  the  estate 
that  did  not  pass  in  the  male  line  de- 
volved on  her.  That  fortune  made  a 
gnlf  between  ns  almost  as  wide  as  her 
marriage.     For  Ellinor,  poor  and 

gortionless,  bi  spite  of  her  rank,  I  oonld 
ave  worked,  striven,  slaved.  Bat 
Ellinor  rich  1  it  would  have  crashed 
me.  This  was  a  comfort.  Bat  still, 
BtUl  the  past— that  perpetoal  aching 
sense  of  something  that  had  seemed 
the  essential  of  liie  withdrawn  finom 
life,  eyermore,  evermore.  What  was 
loft  was  not  sorrow,  it  was  a  void. 
Had  I  lived  more  with  men,  and  less 
with  dreams  and  books,  I  should  have 
made  my  nature  large  enough  to  bear 
the  loss  of  a  sin^e  passion.  But  in 
solitude  we  shrink  up.  No  plant  so 
mach  as  man  needs  the  sun  and  the 
air.  I  comprehend  now  ^y  most  of 
our  best  and  wisest  men  have  lived  in 
capitals ;  and  therefore  again  I  say, 


that  one  scholar  in  a  family  is  enough. 
Confiding  in  your  sound  heart  and 
strong  honour,  I  turn  you  thus  he;- 
times  on  the  world.  Have  I  done 
wrong?  Prove  that  I  have  not,  my 
child.  Do  you  know  what  a  veiy 
good  man  has  said — ^Listen  andfoUow 
my  precept,  not  example. 

*^  *  The  state  of  the  world  is  such,  wa9 
so  much  depends  cm  action,  Ihateveiy 
thingseems  to  say  aloud  to  every  main 
'  Do  something--^o  it—do  it  P  "  *   I 
was  profoundly  touched,  and  I  rose 
refiredied  and  hopeful,  when  snddenlj 
the  door  opened,  and  who  or  what  io 
the  worid  should  come  in ;  bat  cer- 
tainly he,  she,  it,  or  they,  shall  not 
come  into  this  chapter ! — On  that  point 
I  am  resolved.    J^o,  my  dear  yoong 
lady,  I  am  extremely  flattered ;— I  feel 
for  your  curiosity ;  bat  really  not  a 
peep— not  one  I   And  vet— well  then, 
if  you  will  have  it,  and  look  so  coax- 
ingly — ^who,  or  what  I 'say,  should 
come  in  alnmpt,  unexpected— taking 
away  one^s  breath,  not  giving  one 
time  to  say,  ^*  By  your  leave,  or  with 
your  leave,'^  but  m^ing  one's  moath 
stand  open  with  surprise,  andone'sejes 
fix  in  a  big  roand  stupid  stare,  bat— 
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POIXnCAL  ECONOMY,  BY  J.  S.  HILL. 


k  the  old  fend  between  the  man  of 
experience  and  the  man  of  theory,  It 
fometmies  happens  that  the  former 
obtains  a  trinmph  by  the  mere  acti- 
"vityof  the  latter.  Cases  have  been 
hrnn  where  the  theorist,  in  the  cla- 
liffiag  and  perfecting  his  own  theory, 
has  argned  himself  round  to  those 
▼arf  troths  which  his  empirical  anta* 
goiist  had  held  to  with  a  firm  thongh 
te  reasoning  faith.  He  stood  to  his 
post;  the  stream  of  knowledge  seemed 
Co  be  flowing  past  him,  and  those  who 
floated  on  it  langhed  at  his  stationary 
flgoreas  they  left  him  behind.  Ne- 
Tertheless  he  stood  still ;  and  by-and* 
hj  this  meandering  stream,  with  the 
bosy  crew  that  navigated  it,  after 
nany  a  torn  and  many  a  carve,  have 
ntnned  to  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  made  his  obstinate  halt. 

Hds  has  been  illustrated,  and  we 
venture  to  say  will  be  illustrated  still 
forther,  m  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  polilical  economy.  The  man  of 
experience  has  been  taunted  for  his 
obstinacy  and  blindness  in  adhering 
to  something  which  he  called  common 
sense  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  behold ! 
the  scientific  economist,  in  the  course 
of  his  own  theorising,  is  returning  to 
those  very  positions  from  which  he 
has  been  endeavouriog  to  drive  his 
opponent.  The  present  work  of  Mr 
J.  S.  Mill,  the  latest  and  most  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  most  advanced 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists, 
manifests,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
this  retrograde  progress^ — demolish- 
ing, on  the  ground  of  still  more  scien- 
tinc  principles — the  vidue  of  which 
time,  however,  must  test — ^those  argu- 
Jnents  by  which  his  scientific  prede- 
eeasors  had  attempted  to  mislead  the 
man  of  experience  or  of  empirical 
•knowledge. 

When,  moreover,  we  consider,  that 
the  errors  of  the  political  economist 
are  not  allowed  to  remain  mere  errors 
of  theory,  but  are  pushed  forward  into 
practice,  thrust  immediately  into  the 
^ital  Intenata  of  the  community,  we 
must  admit  that  never  was  the  man 


of  experience  and  common  sense  more 
fully  justified  in  holding  back  and 
looking  long  before  he  yiSded  assent 
to  his  new  teachers.  Stranger  para- 
doxes were  never  broached  wan  some 
that  have  lived  their  day  in  this 
sdence;  and  paradoxes  as  they  were, 
they  claimed  mimediately  their  share 
of  influence  in  our  legtelative  mea- 
sures. A  learned  professor,  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  science,  demonstrated  that 
absenteeism  could  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  poverty  of  £reland. 
So  the  Greek  sophist  demonstrated 
that  Achilles  could  never  catch  the 
tortoise.  But  the  Greek  was  the 
more  reasonable  of  the  two :  he  re- 
quired of  no  one  to  st^e  his  fortune 
on  the  issue  of  the  race.  The  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  not  only 
teaches  his  sophism — ^he  would  have 
us  back  his  tortoise. 

Although  it  has  been  our  irksome 
task  to  oppose  the  application  to 
practice  of  half-formed  theories,  iU 
made  up,  and  most  dangerously  in- 
complete, yet  we  surely  need  not  say 
that  we  take  a  genuine  Interest  in  the 
approximation  to  a  sound  and  trust- 
worthy state  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  That,  notwithstanding  its 
obliquities,  the  new  science  has  render- 
ed a  substantial  service  to  mankind, 
and  is  calculated,  when  thoroughly 
tmderstood,  to  render  still  greater 
service — ^that  it  embraces  topics  of 
the  widest  and  most  permanent  in- 
terest, and  that  intellects  of  the  highest 
order  have  been  worthily  occupied  in 
their  investigation  —  this,  let  no 
strain  of  observation  in  which  from 
time  to  time  we  have  indulged,  be 
thought  to  deny  or  contravert.  To 
explain  the  complicate  machinery  of 
a  modem  commercial  state,  is  assur- 
edly one  of  the  most  useful  tasks,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  easy,  to  which 
a  reflective  mind  could  address  itself. 
When  Adam  Smith,  leaving  the  arena 
of  metaphysical  inquiry,  in  which  he 
had  honourably  distinguished  himself, 
turned  his  analvtic  powers  to  the 
examination  of  the  common-place  yet 
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intricate  affairs  of  that  commerdal 
community  in  which  he  lived,  he  acted 
in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  whidi  led 
Bacon  to  demand  of  philosophy,  that  she 
should  kave  Usteaiiig  to  tiie  echott  of 
tiie  sohool-roMi^  and  walk  shcoad  into 
Batmre,  aittoiigst  tUnga  and  realitiM. 
The  anlhoar  of  The  Weakh  o^iVoamt^ 
like  him  of  tka  Nwmm  Oim/imw, 
stntck  out  t  nenr  path  of  wisqI j  titiU* 
tanaa  thinking.  If  the  oac  led  pki- 
loeoph  J  into  the  leal  world  ef  natara 
and  her  dailjr  phenomena^  the  other 
GCttdacled  ker  mte  a  world  still  nore 
noYel  to  her  foo48te|M»--4hfr  world  of 
comiaeioe^  oC  buyingf  and  sdling,  of 
meaiiiaclttre  aad  ex^aage.  It  nay, 
liideedt  he  said  cf  both  tiiese  meBt 
that  in  Aeir  toadiig  and  most  vain* 
able  tenets^  they  were  bnfe  annoasei^g 
the  claims  of  eommoQ  senee;  and 
that,  in  doing  this,  they  had  from 
time  to  tine,  and  ia  atteranoes  more 
or  lesa  dLstinot^  been  antic^)ated  by 
others.  Bat  the  eanae  of  cowmon 
sense  is,  after  all,  the  Tory  last  whieh 
obtaiae  a  &ur  aod  potent  adrocacy; 
and  the  i^Ues^y  of  one  age  Is 
alwaya  destined^  if  it  be  tmev  to  be* 
come  tke  oommon  sease  of  siux^eedlng 
ages ;  and  it  detracts  veiy  little  froai 
the  merit  of  an  enaeiit  writer  who 
has  becA  the  means  of  iaiprassiag  any 
great  truth  ipea  the  minds  of  aien, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  others 
had  obtained  a  yiew  of  it  also,  mid 
^vea  to  it  an  knpefffect  and  less  effec* 
live  eamieiatioQ.  Let  due  honour, 
therefore*  be  paid  to  our  cooaArymaa 
Adam  &ni^  tiie  founder,  en  tins 
side  of  tiie  Chasn^  at  leaet^  ef  the 
sdeofie  ef  political  eeonomy — ^hMoor 
to  him  who  tnraed  a  most  keen  lotted 
lect,  sharpened  by  tfaoee  metaphysical 
studiea  &r  whidb  his  fiwgmeataBy 
£ssa^Sv  8&  veli  aa  and  still  more  than 
his  Theory  <if  Moral  SeniimgntB^  prove 
him  to  have  beea  emiaeiriiy  <|aali- 
fied  —  turaed  it  from  these  eafiti^ 
vating  sabtMas  to  laquirKS  into 
the  causes,  actually  id  epevation,  ef 
the  prosperity  of  a  coBBMrcial  people. 
He  left  tiiese  regiooa  of  maay  kLl^»- 
thinetkeught,  which,  if  not  a»  beanti- 
tal  as  the  enrimated  gardens  iawUclk 
Tassoi  imprisoned  his  knight,  are^  t» 
a  certain  order  of  spurite,  qaaSe  as 
ensnaring,  to  look  into^  tho  mystay 
<of  biUs  of  esehaage,  <tf  systems  e£ 
banking,  customs,  and  the  currency. 


Be  it  admitted  at  once,  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, that  Adam  Smith  and  some  of  Ms 
saooessors  have  done  a  substantial  ser- 
vice in  assisting  to  explain  themachi- 
aery  of  society-— tiM  orgamsaiioD,  so  to 
qpeak,  of  a  oonmerQial  body.  Uatil 
tiiiia  is  deoe,  and  doaa  tiioroagUy,  so 
pro|K)sed  measmre  of  tegishdiein,  and 
BO  ooaraD  of  conduct  valnataifSly 
adopted  by  the  people,  eaa  he  aeea 
in  all  its  beariaga;  the  true  canses 
of  tiie  moat  imsnediate  aad  pressiBf 
evils  caa  aaver  be  certaialy  known, 
aad,  of  eoorae^  tihe  efficient  remedial 
ean  aerer  be  ai^»lied«  Oar  maia 
quanrel— tkragh  w^  have  many— 
witii  the  petttieal  ecoaoMsts  is  <b 
tills  innMnd— tiiat,  haviag  constraBted 
a theoiy ez]daaaaorf  oftkemdttflf 
aatiensy  tl^y  hftve  wiabed  to  eafiate 
tins  upon  oar  IgjiniatiTT  as  if  it 
had  embraced  aE  the  causes  whkk 
oeaspiN  to  the  wrfftawry  of  natkas; 
as  if  weabh  aad  wellbaing  wen 
synonymooB^  Havia^  detenaiaed  tht 
sUte  of  tkhi0S  bast  fitted  taprocnrs,  in 

general,  the  greatest  ag^wgateaoioiDt 
of  ridies,  they  hava  pKoceedsd  t»  deal 

with  a  pe^le  as.  if  it  were  a  oovperaie 
body,  whose  sole  object  was  to  »• 
crease  the  total  aauumt  ef  its  paaso- 
Moas.  They  have  overiookad  m 
equaliy  vital  qaastisBs  eimcening  w 
distributmn  of  theoe  poosesMSW,  sad 
of  the  waritna  ewqOtlymmtt  «f  aia^ 
kind.    FuU  of  thm*  leading  idBS,  aad 

accustomed  to  abaeractieBS  aad  f^ 
rafities,  they  forget  the  »mMM 
and  appear  to  treat  tkeirsnlsect  asu 
tiie  aggregate  wealth  of  a  tfsiamm^ 
were  to  be  ei^yed  in  some  aggw^ 
maaner,  and  a  aaau^total  of  P^^ 

sioBS  would  represent  tiie  ^f^°^ 
aadeajoymentsofitBseveBalaieaHMn. 

To  know  iriiat  measures  tead^' 
cveasethe  aatieaal  wealth  is  ■^P^'T 
ediy  of  great  haportaace,  but  it  »>* 
afl;  the  theeiy  of  riehes,  or  of  «* 
meroQ,.  is  not  the  tiieory  of  socit^j^ 
As  political  economy  aroaa  wita 
metaphysiGian,  and  has  bcea^ 
eoted  by  mca  of  tha  »•«•  fjfj^ 
tara  of  adnd,  it  very  sooa>  9SP^  ^ 
the    philesopbieai    cbsracter  *^ 
science;    ItlaiddMrniasJaa*-^^ 
it  has  aot  aiwaya  been  saea  <^^^ 
harmonious  aad  sysleaalic  "^^[L, 
has  been  able  to-  aseumewas  ews 
to   vk  ari^itrary  «r&aoa  ^^ 
topks,  wiiieh  ia-  their  natpr^!  *" 
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Hmht  opertttion  011  btfniaB  welteo,  are 
nextricably  combmed.  They  laid 
dflnm  laws,  wbich  Gould  only  be  con- 
sidered audi  by  obstiiiately  refoaiiig 
to  look  beyosd  %  eertam  Bomber  A 
ittlaied  facts ;  and  they  i^ersiated  in 
fOfveniing  mankiad  according  to  laifs 
«Uamed  bj  this  imperfect  goieralisa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  main  doctrine  of 
^  political  eeonomista,  that  of  free- 

tary,  whether  woi£ing  for  the  hone 
orfondgn  maikei— one  sees  plainly 
that  there  is  a  truth  here.    LookiDgat 
the  natter  abstractedly  from  o&er 
eoQfliderations^  what  doctrine  oonld 
be  more  reasonable  or  more  benign 
khaa  that  which  instrncts  the  sepa- 
late  eommnnities  of  mankind  to  threw 
aride  all  conmeroial  jealonsies,  aU 
uaeGeflsaiy  heartbomings — ^to  throw 
down  their  barriers^  their  cnstom- 
hoaws,  their  preventive  stations — to 
let  the  commerce  and   industry  of 
tiie  world  be  free,  so  that  the  peace 
of  the  wodd,  as  w^  as  the  wealth  of 
Bafioii%  wooM   be  aecaied  and  ad- 
vanced?  What  better  doctrine  ooukl 
be  lao|^    than   this  ?      Did   not 
FeaAoBy  mildest  and  best  of  areh- 
biehops,  reasoning  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  Christian  conscience,  arrive 
at  the  same  concfaisiiim  as  the  phtlo- 
M^hieal  economist?      What  better, 
«e  repeat,  could  be  taught  than  a 
ioctriae  which   tends  to  make  all 
latioDs  as  one  people,  and  the  most 
wealthy  people  poasibie?     But  hold 
a  while.    Take  the  microscope,  and 
dttga  to  look  somewhat  closer  at  the 
little  interests  of  the  many  little  men 
that  constitute  a  nation.    Condescend 
to  iaqnire,  bdore  you   change  the 
enrrents    of   wealth   and    industry, 
(thoagh  to  increase  both,)  into  what 
iimds  the  wealth  is  to  flow,  and  what 
the  dass  of  labourers  you  diminish  or 
jUaltiply.  Industry  free }  Good.  But 
is  the  capitalist  to  be  permitted,  at 
all  tiaies,  to  gather  round  hhn  and 
l)is   auchmeiy  what   maltitudea   of 
irorknes  he  pleases— workmen  who 
are  to  breed  up  fhn^es  dependent  for 
their  snbeiatence  on  the  success  of 
some  gigaBBtie  and  haaaidous  enter- 
prise?   Is  he  to  be  allowed,  under 
all  cbncBmstaBOss,  to  do  this,  and  give 
the  stato  no  guarantee  fbr  the  lives  of 
these  meaaadwopiea  and  chUdrea, 


but  what  it  obtains  from  his  perhaps 
too  sanguine  calculations  of  his  own 
]»ofit  and  ioss  ?  Is  it  any  consola- 
tion that  he  bankrapts  himself  in 
nuning  others,  apd  adding  immensely 
to  a  paaper  population  ?  Commerce 
freel  Good.  It  will  increase  your 
imports,  and  midUply  by  an  advan- 
tageous exchange  the  products  of 
your  industry.  But  what  if  your 
measure  to  promote  this  freedom  of 
commerce  foster  a  mode  of  industry 
at  home  essentially  of  a  precarioua 
nature,  and  attended  with  fearful 
political  «and  social  dangers,  at  the 
expense  of  other  modes  of  industry 
of  a  more  permanent,  stable,  peacefiiil 
chancter — ^mnst  nothing  still  be  heard 
of  but  free  conunerce  ?  Must  the 
utmost  amount  of  prodacts,  at  all 
basaid,  be  obtained,  whaterer  the 
mode  of  industry  that  earn  it,  or  the 
fate  of  those  called  into  existence  by 
the  overgrown  manufacture  you  en- 
courage ?  Is  it  no  matter  how  won, 
or  who  enjoys  ?  Is  the  only  question 
that  the  wealth  be  there  ?  What  if 
England,  by  canying  oat,  without 
pause  or  exception,  the  doctrine  of 
free-trade,  ^onld  aggravate  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  her  present 
social  condition — must  this  kao  of  the 
political  economist  be  still,  with  un- 
mitigated strictness,  urged  upon  her? 
^e  pleads  for  exception,  for  delay ; 
but  the  political  economist  will  not 
see  the  grounds  of  her  plea — will  not 
recognise  her  reasons  for  exception : 
full  t}i  his  partial  science,  which  has 
been  made  to  occupy  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  field  of  vision,  he  cannot 
seethem« 

England,  by  a  series  of  well-known 
mechanical  inventions,  extended  in  a 
surprising  manner  her  manufacture  of 
oottcm,  and  with  it  her  foreign  com- 
merce in  this  article.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  figures  that  we  have 
given  bef<H«,  or  friiich  may  be  found 
in  any  statistical  tables.  Enough 
that  her  operatioiis  here  have  been  on 
a  quite  gigantic  scale.  Reoc^ect  that 
this  is  the  cfaannd  into  which  must 
run  the  industry  and  capital  which 
your  measures  of  free-trade  may  drive 
from  their  <M  accustomed  course. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  natnre  of 
this  species  of  industry,  and  ask 
wheilnr  it  would  be  wise  to  foster  and 
augment  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
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more  orduuiry  and  lees  precarious 
modes  of  earning  a  subsistence.  An 
enormous  population  is  brouglit  toge- 
ther, edncatod,  so  far  as  their  indus- 
trial habits  are  concerned,  in  no  inde- 
pendent liU)our,  but  taught  merely  to 
perform  a  part  in  the  great  machinery 
of  a  ootton-mill,  themselves  a  part  of 
that  machinery,  and  trusting,  they 
and  their  families,  for  their  necessary, 
bread,  to  the  snccessfhl  sale  of  the 
great  stock  of  goods,  the  annual 
amount  of  which  they  are  annually 
increasing.  Although  the  home  mar- 
ket may  absorb  the  greatest  portion 
of  these  goods,  yet  the  foreign  market 
takes  so  consiaerable  a  share,  that 
any  derangement  of  the  external  com- 
merce throws  a  large  number  of  this 
densely- congregated  multitude  out  of 
employment.  Is  there  nothing  pecu- 
liarly hazardous  in  this  condition  of 
things?  Granted  that  nothing  can, 
or  ODght  to  be  done  to  restram  the 
enterprising  capitalist  from  speculat- 
ing too  fr^ly  with  the  lives  of  men, 
is  it  a  state  of  things  to  be  aggra- 
vated ?  Now,  at  this  juncture  comes 
the  apostle  of  free- trade,  and  demands 
(for  illustration's  sake)  that  French 
boots  and  shoes  be  admitted  duty-free. 
He  employs  the  well-known,  and,  to 
its  own  legitimate  extent,  unanswer- 
able argument  of  the  political  econo- 
mist. He  tells  us  that,  by  so  doing, 
we  shall  purchase  better  and  cheaper 
boots  and  shoes,  and  sell  more  of  our 
cotton;  that,  in  short,  by  manufac- 
turing more  cotton  goods,  in  which 
we  marvellously  excel,  we  shall  pro- 
cure better  boots  and  shoes  than 
by  the  old  process  of  making  them 
ourselves.  We  are  evidenUy  the 
gainers.  Let  us  see  the  gain.  The 
gentleman  pays  something  less  for  his 
shoes,  and  is  somewhat  more  luxu- 
riously shod.  The  owner  of  the 
cotton-mill,  too,  finds  that  trade  is 
looking  up.  To  balance  this,  we  have 
so  many  shoemakers  driven  from  theur 
employment — the  very  steady  one  of 
making  shoes  for  their  own  country- 
men— and  added  to  the  number  of 
men  working  at  cotton-mills  for  the 
foreign  roarket,~a  mode  of  industry 
which  we  know,  by  painful  experience, 
to  be  precarious  in  the  extreme.  We 
describe  the  superfluous  shoemaker  as 
going  over  dbectly  to  the  artisans  of 
the  factory:  we  say  nothing  of  the 


miseries  of  the  middk  patMoge  ;  though 
in  truth  this  transition  is  aooompliahed 
with  pain  and  difllculty,  and  aflcr 
much  struggle,  and  is  ratber  done  in 
tJbe  second  generation  thsn  the  first* 
it  beinff  rather  the  children  of  the 
shoemaker  that  are  added  to  the  po- 
pulation of  the  factory  than  the  shoe- 
maker himself. 

We  see  here  that  the  mere  calcnla- 
tion  of  profit  and  loss,  such  as  it  might 
figure  in  a  debtor  and  creditor  aoeoont, 
would  justify  the  extreme  advocate  of 
free-trade.     But  there   are,   sorely, 
other  considerations  which  may  pro- 
perly rank  a  little  higher  than  snch  a 
tradesman's  balance  of  profit  «id  loes ; 
we  are  surdy  allowed  to  follow  our 
inquiries  a  little  further,  and  ask  who 
is   enriched,    and   how?   and  what 
branch  of  industry  is  promoted,  and 
what  destroyed  or  curtailed  ?    It  Is 
not  our  object  here  to  contend  against 
what  is  called  the  fiactory  system — 
we  accept  it  with  its  evil  and  its  good ; 
we  are  not  calling  for  measures  directly 
hostile  to  it ;  but  we  certainly  should 
exdum   against  the   sacrifice  of  a 
branch  of  household,  stable,  perma- 
nent industry,  to  be  compenss^  by 
an  increase  in  this  already  enormoiis 
system  of  factory  labour,  which,  toge- 
ther with  much  good,  brings  with  it 
so  dreadfully  precarious  a  condition  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men.     The  political  economist  has 
proved  that  fi^e-trade  is  the  condition 
under  which  the  industry  of  man,  so 
far  as  the  amount  of  its  products  is 
concerned,  can  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  advantage:  he  has  established 
this  principle ;  it  is  an  important  one, 
and  we  thank  him  for  its  lucid  expo- 
sition ;  but  he  shall  be  no  legislator  of 
ours  until  he  has  learned  to  submit 
his  prmciple  to  wise  exceptions,  until 
he  has  learned  to  estimate  the  first 
necessity  of  steady  and  welUremn* 
nerated  employment  to  the  labourer, 
until  he  is  prepared,  in  short,  to  give 
their  due  weight  to  other  consitea^ 
tions  besides  that  of  multiplying  the 
gross  products  of  human  indnstiy. 

We  have  been  viewing  the  questioa 
of  free-trade  from  the  position  d  an 
opulent  manufacturing  people— from 
the  position  of  Englimd,  in  short— 
and  we  see  that  there  may  be  groond 
even  here  for  exception.  But  the 
case  is  much  stronger,  and  the  claia 
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for  exception   still   plainer,   which 
might  be  made  oat  bj  a  less  opulent 
naii<Ni,  desirona  of  fosteriog  its  own 
rising  mannfactnres.     These  wiselj 
nAue  a  reciprocitj  of  free-trade  mea- 
sures.   Eiren  on  the  mere  groond  of 
the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 
without  considering  the  advantage 
derired  from  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments,  and  a  dut  admixture  of  a  ma- 
^nfiietnring  population,  thej  are  fully 
justified  in    their  protective  policy. 
Ihe  economist  will  tell  them  that  they 
deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
«f  purchasing  cheaper  and  better 
foods  than  they  can  produce.    We 
adoiit  that,  for  a  season,  ther  must 
%rego  an  advantage  of  this  descrip- 
tion; but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
liow  will  the  account  stand?    If  the 
protective  duty  has  fostered  a  home 
mannfactoiy  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  existed,  (and  this  is  an  as- 
sumption which  the  political  econo- 
misl  hnnself  is  compelled  to  admit,) 
then  is  there  in  that  country  a  new 
industry — then  amongst  that  people  is 
there  more  labour  and  less  idleness, 
and  therefore  more  of  the  fruits  of 
laboor.    It  has  created  for  itself  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pur- 
chase with  its  com  and  oil. 

The  political  economists  love  an 
extreme  case.  In  order  to  test  the 
oniverBality  of  the  principle  of  free- 
trade,  we  give  them  the  following : — 
There  is  a  little  island  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific^  and  it  grows  com,  and 
grapes,  and  the  cotton  plant.  Two  or 
three  great  ships  come  annually  to  this 
idand,  bringing  a  store  of  Manchester 
goods,  and  taking  away  a  portion  of 
the  com  and  the  wine.  But  the  wise 
men  of  the  island  meet  and  say.  Let 
OS  leam  to  malce  our  own  cotton  into 
stuff  for  raiment ;  so  shall  we  have 
clothes  without  parting  with  our  com 
sod  wine.  Would  the  people  of  the 
isUad  be  very  foolish  if  they  consented 
to  wear,  for  a  time,  a  much  coarser 
raiment,  in  order  that  they  might 
practise  this  new  industry,  and  thus 
provide  themselves  with  raiment,  and 
ieep  their  provender?  We  suppose 
that  the  same  unequal  distribution  of 
property  is  found  in  our  island  as  in 
^e  rest  of  the  worid — that  there  are 
rich  and  poor.  Now,  when  a  people 
^changM  its  articles  of  food  for  arti- 
<^  of  clothing,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  parts 


with  what,  to  t/ie  whole  of  the  people^ 
is  a  superfluous  quantity  of  food. 
Those  who  own  laree  portions  of  the 
land  have  a  superluity  of  produce, 
which  they  exchange  for  other  articles 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  but  pro- 
bably no  people  ever  grew  a  greater 
quantity  of  com,  or  other  grain  for 
food,  than  it  could  very  willingly  have 
consumed  itself,  could  we  conceive  it 
distributed  amongst  all  who  had 
mouths  to  consume,  and  half-filled 
stomachs  to  stow  it  away  in.  Judge, 
therefore,  whether  our  little  island 
would  not,  in  a  few  years,  be  much 
better  off  for  refusing  the  visit  of  the 
great  ships,  and  setting  to  work  to 
weave  its  own  cotton  into  garments. 
The  political  economists  always  talk 
of  so  much  labour  diverted  from  one 
employment  to  another;  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  so  much  idleness  converted 
into  so  much  labour. 

In  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  to 
which  we  have  now  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  the  science  of  po- 
litical economy  has  received  its  latest 
and  most  complete  exposition.  Nor, 
as  the  title  itself  will  inform  us,  is  the 
work  limited  to  a  formal  enunciation 
of  abstract  principles,  (as  was  the 
case  with  the  brief  compendium  of  Mr 
Mill,  senior,)  but  it  proceeds  to  apply 
those  principles  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  vital  and  momentous 
questions  with  which  public  opinion  is 
at  present  occupied.  There  are  things 
in  these  volumes,  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  in  which  we  do  not  concur 
— views  are  supported,  on  some  sub- 
jects, to  which  we  have  been  long  and 
notoriously  opposed ;  but  there  is,  in' 
the  exposition  of  its  tenets,  so  accurate 
a  statement,  so  severe  and  lucid  a 
reasoning,  and,  withal,  so  genuine  and 
manly  an  interest  in  the  great  cause 
of  humanity,  that  we  cannot  hesitate 
a  moment  in  awarding  to  it  a  high 
rank  amongst  the  sterling  literature 
of  our  country.  This  magazine  has 
never  been  slow — it  has  b^n.  second 
to  none — in  its  hearty  recognition  of 
great  talent  and  ability,  from  whatever 
quarter  of  the  political  horizon  these 
have  made  their  appearance.  Wo 
were  amongst  the  firat  to  give  notice 
to  all  whom  it  concerned  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  students*  shelf  of  the 
profound  and  elaborate  work,   The 
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Siftiem  ofLogie^  bj  tbe  stme  anihor. 
lliepreientis  a  work  of  more  general 
mtereet,  yet  il  haathe  same  serera 
character.  In  thia>  aa  la  kia  logiCy 
the  asthor  haa  aacrifieed  nothing 
deemed  by  him  essential  to  hia  taak, 
to  the  desire  of  being  popalar,  or  the 
fear  of  being  pronoanoed  dry — Aa 
word  of  Bioat  complete  copdfmaatioa 
in  the  present  day.  Dry,  howeTer^ 
no  person  who  takes  amintenst  in  the 
actaal  condition  and  prospects  of 
society,  can  possibly  find  the  greater 
portion  of  this  work.  For,  aa  we 
haye  already  intimated,  that  whidi 
hononrably  distiagaishes  it  from  other 
professed  treatises  of  p(^ical  economy 
ia  the  perpetaal,  earnest,  nerer-ibr- 
gotten  intoeat,  whidi  accompanies  the 
writer  throaghont,  in  the  great  qaes- 
tioBS  at  present  mooted  with  respect 
to  the^  social  ooaditien  of  man.  Mr 
Mill  yery  wisely  refosed  to  liaut  hifli- 
self  to  the  mere  abstract  principlea  of 
his  sdenoe ;  he  descends  firom  them, 
sometimes  as  from  a  yaatage  gronnd, 
into  the  discnssioDs  which  most  con- 
cern and  agitate  the  public  mind  at 
the  present  day ;  and,  if  his  condn- 
aions  are  not  alwaya,or  even  generally, 
sach  as  we  caa  wholly  coincide  with, 
there  is  so  penetrating  an  hitelligenoe 
in  his  reasarks,  and  so  graye  and  seri- 
ous a  philanthropy  peryading  his  book, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  BMMt 
complete  opponent  of  the  work  not  to 
rise  a  gainer  from  its  pemsal.  From 
what  else  can  we  gain,  if  not  from  in- 
terconrae  with  a  keen,  and  fall,  and 
sincere  nand,  whe^er  we  haye  to 
straggle  with  it,  or  to  aeqaieeee  in  its 
gnidanee?  There  are  passages  in  thia 
work,  didactic  aa  its  style  generally 
is,  which  haye  had  on  ns  all  tiie 
effect  of  the  most  thrilling  doqnoice, 
from  the  fine  admixtore  of  seyere 
reasonmg  and  earaestaesa  of  feeling. 

For  instance— to  giye  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  more  deyated  tone  thia 
ntilitarian  science  has  assnmed  in  the 
work  <tf  Mr  Mill— it  is  no  little  noyelty 
to  hear  a  politieal  economist  speak  La 
the  following  manner  of  tbe  mere  ele- 
ments of  national  wealtiL  The  author 
has  been  disconrstng  on  that  station- 
ary stato  to  which  all  opolent  natuma 
are  sapposed  to  tend,  whereiB,  by  the 
dfaainntittA  of  profits,  there  is  little 
meana  and  no  temptatiea  to  farther 
aocomvlation  ^  cafrftal :— 


''I  €uuiot»*  he  njB, '^  legwd  tfai  stir 
tiMsry  state  of  c^tid  and  wealth  wilh 
the  muJfoeted  aYcnion  ao  geoenliy  mar 
nifeeted  towards  it  by  political  MaDoniita 
of  the  old  achooL  I  an  inclined  to  be- 
lieTo  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  considerable  improyement  on  onr 
present  condition.  I  confess  I  am  not 
charmed  with  the  tdenl  of  life  held  oat 
by  ihoae  who  thiidc  that  the  Bormal  state 
of  koBan  beiiiga  is  that  of  etnggfia^  to 
get  oa;  that  the  traMpKng,  noAaag, 
elbflwiag,  and  tnading  on  each  •rtii^ 
heeifl,  which  fena  the  *»*"*««^  type  of 
social  life,  are  the  neat  dcaiiable  bt  of 
hwaakiadj  or  any  thing  bat  one  of  tbe 
disagreeable  aymptoma  of  one  of  the 
phases  of  industrial  progress.  The  nor- 
them  aad  middle  states  of  America  area 
specimen  of  this  stage  of  cirilisation  ia 
yery  feTouzable  drcumstanees ;  hariag 
apparently  got  rid  of  all  social  iqaettces 
and  inequalities  that  tJhei  persons  of 
GKacastaa  race  aad  of  the  male  an,  while 
the  propertioa  cf  popnlatiaa  to  e^ttal 
and  laad  is  aach  aa  to  hisnre 
to  every  aUe-bodied  BMiaber  <d  tlM 
Boaity  who  docs  net  ferfeit  it  by 
conduct.  They  hare  the  six  peiats  of 
Chartiam,  and  no  poverty;  and  all  that 
these  adyantages  do  for  them  is,  that  tbe 
life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to 
dollar-hunting,  and  of  the  other  to  breed- 
ing doUar-hanters.  This  is  not  a  kind  of 
social  perfection  which  philantlDepist»  to 
eone  will  feel  aay  yery  eager  desiic  to 
aaaist  in  rcaliaiBg.    •    .    • 

^That  the  energies  of  aumkiod  aboeM 
be  kept  ia  emphkymeai  by  the  stn^gle 
iirrifdiea,  as  they  were  ftvmeriy  by  tbe 
straggle  of  war,  until  the  bettcrmiads 
Bttceeed  ia  edncatiag  the  otheis  iato 
better  thiaga,  is  uado^tedly  au>n  deiir- 
able  than  that  they  should  rust  and  sta^- 
aate.  While  minds  are  coaise,  tbej  re- 
quire coarse  stimuli,  and  let  tbera  have 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  present  rery  early  Eta|e 
of  human  improvement  as  its  uHinste 
type,  may  be  excused  fer  being  eoaipafa- 
tively  iadiflbrent  to  the  kind  of  eesao- 
Buoal  progreaa  which  asaaHy  exoittB  the 
congratalatians  of  p^iiciaaa— the  a|ere 
increase  of  pceductioA  and  aceumnlatwa. 
Fer  the  safety  of  national  indepcnduo, 
it  is  easential  that  a  coontry  ahouU  oot 
fell  much  behind  its  neighbouis  in  tiiese 
things.  But  in  themselves  they  are  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  either  the 
increase  of  population,  or  any  thing  f^ 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  tbc«. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  if 
eengratalatian,  that  persons  who  tf* 
already  richer  than  aay  one  needs  to  he* 
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ihottM  bKf«  dMbkd  lli«ir  bmm  ttf 
nmiag  thiagi  wUcsh  gm  little  or  n* 
pleasan,  ezMpt  as  MpiwoDtatiy  of 
woftlth  ;  or  that  muBben  of  mdiTidoAlt 
slioald  paw  ovor  orerj  yoftr  from  the 
middle  elMoot  into  »  ridiordaM^  erftrom 
tbe  eU8B  of  tlie  ooenpied  ridi  to  Aet  of 
the  nnocciipied.  It  is  only  in  iho  beek- 
ward  countries  of  the  world  that  increased 
prodncttoii  is  still  an  important  object ; 
in  those  most  adranced,  whet  is  eeono- 
nloally  ntoda^  is  %  bettor  distiibetieBf  of 
whieb  an  wdiinw—hle  moaos  is  a  stricter 
xsatraiBt  on  pepalatioik  LefeUiag  in- 
stttntioBfl^  eitber  of  &  jmI  or  an  ijiint 
kindj  caanai  alone  nfsamplwh  it ;  thejr 
may  lower  tbo  heights  of  society,  bui 
they  cannot  raifio  the  depths." — (YoL  iu 
p.  308.) 

It  wiU  be  ahead  J  sees,  from  eren 
thk  brief  extrael,  thai  the  too  rapta 
mcreaee  of  population  preeenta  itself 
to  Mr  Mill  as  the  chief,  or  Mie  of  the 
ehief  obetaeles  to  hnmaa  improve- 
Hient.  Witho«t  attemptiog  to  repeat 
all  that  we  lunre  at  diflferent  tines 
wged  BpoD  this  head,  we  may  et  once 
say  here  that,  in  the  first  place,  we 
nerer  denied,  or  dreant  of  denjiDg, 
thai  it  was  one  of  the  first  and  meet 
imperative  dnties  of  every  human 
being,  to  be  assm^  that  he  could 
provide  Ibr  a  family  before  he  called 
one  into  existence.  This  has  been  at 
all  times  a  plain,  inqneetionable  daty, 
thongfa  it  has  not  at  all  times  been 
clearly  nnderslood  as  sacb.  Bat,  in 
the  second  place,  we  have  combated 
the  Matthosian  alarm,  predsdy  be* 
eanse  we  believe  that  the  moral  checks 
to  population  will  be  ftwnd  a  safficient 
balance  to  the  physical  law  of  increase. 
We  have  lepadliated  the  idea  that 
there  is,  in  the  shape  of  the  law  of  po* 
pnlatioB,  a  censtant  enemy  to  human 
improvement,  convinced  that  this  law 
will  be  fomd  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  aU  ether  laws  that  regulate  the 
destiny  of  man.  A  certain  pressure 
of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence has  been  always  recognised 
as  an  element  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society — espeeialiy  at  that 
early  stage  when  bare  subostence  is 
the  si^  motive  for  iadnstry.  When 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  Uve  well,  be- 
comes the  ruling  motive  of  men,  then 
Mme  into  play  the  varions  moral 
cheeks  arising  from  prudence,  vanity, 
and  duty.  But  the  mere  thinness  of 
|K>pnlation  wUt  not,  m  the  first  place, 
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induce  a  high  standard  of  comibrtable 

subsistence.  It  is  a  delusion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  low  standard  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment  prevailing  amongst  the 
multitude  is  the  residt  <^  excessive 
pq;>n]ation.  if  Neapolitan  lazzaroni 
are  contented  with  macaroni  and  sun- 
shine, it  matters  not  whether  their 
numbers  are  five  hundred  or  five 
thousand,  they  will  labour  for  nothing 
bey<»d  their  macaroaL  We  would 
challenge  the  political  economist  to 
prove  &at  in  England,  at  this  present 
time,  or  in  any  country  of  £nrope, 
the  prevailing  standard  of  comibrt 
amongst  the  working  classes  has  been 
permanently  determined  by  the  amount 
of  population.  This  standard  is  slowly 
risingy  from  better  education,  mecha- 
nical invrations,  and  other  causes^ 
and  it  will  ultimately  control  the  in- 
crease of  population*  That  wagea 
occaaionally  sufier  a  lamentable  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  numbers  of 
any  one  class  of  workmen,  is  a  foct 
which  does  not  touch  the  point  at 
issue.  We  say  that,  whether  a  popu- 
lation be  dense  or  rare,  you  must  first 
excite,  by  education  and  the  example 
of  a  higher  class,  a  certain  taste  for 
comfort,  for  a  cleanly  and  orderly 
mode  of  life,  amongst  the  mass  of 
labouring  men;  that  untQ  this  taste 
is  called  forth,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
offer  high  wages^  for  men  would  only 
work  one  half  the  week,  and  spend  the 
other  half  in  idleness  and  coarse  in- 
temperance ;  and  that,  tins  taste  once 
called  forth,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
the  class  of  men  who  possess  it  being 
permanently  degraded  by  over-popu- 
lation, unless  the  excess  of  population 
were  derived  from  some  neighbouring 
country,  unhappily  far  behind  it  in  tlie 
race  of  dvilisation. 
We  now  ccmtiAue  our  quotatioa. 

"^  There  is  room  is  the  world,  no  deobt^ 
and  even  in  old  oointriof,l»r  an  inunenoa 
incieaoe  of  pepnlatioD,  supposing  the  arts 
of  life  to  go  oa  improving  and  capital  te 
increaae.  But,  althoagh  it  may  be  inno- 
cnomsy  I  cooftas  I  aee  very  little  reason 
for  desiring  it.  The  density  of  pepnla- 
tioa  necessary  te  enable  mankHMl  to  ob- 
tain, in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the 
advantages  both  of  co-operatieB  and  of 
seetal  intereomise,  has^  in  all  the  neie 
popelone  conntriee,  been  ettained.  A 
,  popmlatioa  may  be  tee  etewded,  though 
aU  be  amply  snpplied  wHh  feed  and 
It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
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Jcept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the  pieaenoe 
•f  hie  Bpeciee.  A  world  from  wMoh  eoli* 
4ade  is  extirpated  is  a  Tery  poor  ideal. 
Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  heing  often  alone, 
as  essential  to  an  j  depth  of  meditation  or 
of  oluuracter ;  and  solitude,  in  the  presence 
of  natural  heauty  and  grandeur,  is  the 
eradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  which 
are  not  only  good  for  the  indiyidnal,  but 
which  society  could  ill  do  without.  Nor 
•is  there  much  satisftiction  in  contem- 
plating the  world,  with  nothing  left  to 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature — with 
every  rood  of  land  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for 
human  beings— «very  flowery  waste  or 
natural  pasture  ploughed  up — ^all  quad- 
rupeds or  birds,  which  are  not  domesti- 
eated  for  man's  use,  exterminated  as  his 
rivals  for  food — every  hedgerow  or  su- 
perfluous tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a 
place  left  where  a  shrub  or  flower  could 
grow,  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed 
in  thtf  name  of  improved  agriculture.  If 
the  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion  of 
'its  pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things 
-that  the  unlimited  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  would  extirpate  from  it,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  support 
a  larger,  but  not  a  better  or  a  happier 
population,  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  posterity,  that  they  will  be  content  to 
be  stationary  long  before  necessity  corn- 
els them  to  it. 

''It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  a  stationary  condition  of  capital  and 
population  implies  no  stationary  state 
of  human  improvement.  There  would 
l>e*BS  much  scope  as  ever  for  all 
kinds  of  mental  culture,  and  moral  and 
social  progress ;  as  much  room  for 
improving  the  Art  of  Living,  and 
much  more  likelihood  of  its  being  im- 
proved, when  minds  ceased  to  be  en- 
grossed by  the  art  of  getting  on.  Even 
the  industrial  arts  might  be  as  earnestly 
and  as  successfully  cultivated,  with  this 
sole  difference — that,  instead  of  serving 
no  purpose  but  the  increase  of  wealth, 
indnstriU  improvements  would  produce 
their  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging 
labour.  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all 
•the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have 
lightened  the  daily  toil  of  any  human 
•being.  They  have  enabled  a  greater  po- 
pulation to  live  the  same  life  of  drudgery 
and  imprisonment,  and  jin  increased  num- 
her  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  make 
large  fortunes.  They  have  increased  the 
.  comforts  of  the  middle  classes  ;  but  they 
'have  not  yet  begun  to  effect  those  great 
changes  in  human  destiny  which  it  is  in 
their  nature  and  in  their  futurity  to  ac- 
•4M>mplish.  Only  when,  in  addition  to  Just 
dnstittttioDs,    the  increase  of  mankind 
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shall  be  nnder  the  deliberate  guidance  of 
a  judicious  foress|^t,  can  the  conquests 
made  from  the  powers  of  nature,  by  the 
intellect  and  energy  of  aeientiflc  diseo- 
verersy  become  the  common  property  of 
the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving 
and  elevating  the  universal  lot," — (VoL  ii. 
p.  311.) 

These  are  not  the  times  when  trath 
is  to  be  withheld  becaase  it  it  is  dis- 
agreeable.   There  is  a  morality  con- 
nected with  wealth,  its  usee  and  abnses, 
not   enough   tanght,    certainly   not 
enough  understock.    The  rich  man, 
who  will  not  learn  that  there  is  a<Ai/y 
inseparable  from  his  riches,  is  no  better 
fitted  for  the  times  that  are  comhig 
down  upon  us,  than  the  poor  man  who 
has  not  learned  that  patieace  is  a  duty 
peculiarly  imposed  upon  him,  ttid  that 
the  ruin  of  others,  and  the  general 
panic  which  his  yiolence  may  create, 
will  inevitably  add  to  the  hardships 
and  privations  he  aheady  has  to  en- 
dure.   If  society  demands  of  die  poor 
man  that  he  endure  these  evib  of  his 
lot,  rather   than   desperately  bring 
down  ruin  upon  all,  himself  included; 
surely  society  must  also  demand  of 
the  rich  man  that  he  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  his  wealth,  so  that  his 
weaker  brother  be  not  driven  to  mad- 
ness and  despair.    It  demands  of  him 
that  he  exert  himself  manfully  for  that 
safety  of  the  whole  in  which  he  has  so 
much  more  evident  an  interest.    For, 
be  it  known — prescribe  whatever  re- 
medies you  will,  political,  moral,  or 
religious — that  it  is  by  securing  a 
certain  indispensable  amount  of  well- 
being  to  the  multitude  of  mankind  that 
the  only  security  can  be  found  for  the 
social  fabric,  for  life,  and  property* 
and  civilisation.    If  men  are  allowed 
to  sink  into  a  wretchedness  that  ss* 
vours  of  despair,  it  Is  in  vain  thatyoo 
show  them  the  ruins  of  the  nation,  sod 
themselves  involved  .in  those  roins* 
What  interest  have  they  any  longer  ia 
the  preservation  of  your  boasted  state 
of  civilisation?  What  to  them  how  soon 
it  be  all  a  ruin?    Yon  have  lost  all 
hold  of  them  as  reasonable  beisgs. 
As  well  preach  to  the  winds  as  to  men 
thoroughly  and  bitterlv  disocMitented. 
Those,  therefore,  to  whom  wealth,  or 
station,  or  intelligence,  hasgivra  powtf 
of  any  kind,  must  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  large  masses  of  mankind  firom 
shaking  into  this  condition.  If  they 
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will  not  learn  this  dntj  finom  the 
Christian  teaching  of  their  church,  thej 
must  learn  it  from  the  stem  exposition 
of  the  economist  and  the  politician. 

Political  economists  have  some  of 
them  wasted  mnch  time,  and  pro* 
dnced  no  little  ennni,  by  unprofitable 
discassloins  on  the  definition  of  terms. 
nieae  Mr  Mill  wisely  spares  as :  an 
accmmte  writer,  by  a  cantions  use  of 
ordlnaiy  expressions,  will  make  his 
meaning    more  evident  and  precise 
tfian  he  ivili  be  able  to  do  by  any 
labonred  definitions,  or  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  purely  technical  terms.    Snch 
hSTe  been  the  disenssions  on  the  strict 
Ignlts  of  the  sdence  of  political  eco- 
BODij,  and  the  propriety  of  the  title 
It  has  so  long  borne ;  whether  Intel- 
hctoal  efforts  shall  be  classed  amongst 
prodnetiTe   or  nnprodnctive   labonr, 
aid  the  precise  and  invariable  mean- 
ingto  be  given  to  snch  terms  as  wealth, 
wSke^  and  the  like.    These  wUl  gene- 
ntty  be  fonnd  to  be  nnprofitable  con- 
traversies,  tending  more  to  confasion 
of  ideas  ^an  to  precision  of  language. 
Let  a  writer  think  steadily  and  dearly 
upon  his  anlgect,  and  ordinary  lan- 
guage will  be  fiaithfal  to  him ;  distinc- 
tioiis  between  the  several  meanings 
of  the  same  term  will  be  made  as  they 
are  wanted.    He  who  beffins  by  mak- 
ing SBch  distinctions  is  only  laying  a 
anaie  for  his  own  feet ;  he  will  hamper 
htmsetf  and  perplex  his  reader.    And 
with  regard  especially  to  the  range  of 
topics  which  an  antbor  thinks  fit  to 
embrace   in  his  treatise   upon   this 
seieace,  sorely  he  may  permit  himself 
some  liberty  of  choice,  without  resolv- 
ing to  mete  out  new  boundaries  to 
wliich  all  who  foUow  him  are  to  con- 
form.   If  M.  Dnnoyer,  for  instance, 
in  his  able  and,  in  many  respects, 
TalnaUe  work,    De   la  Libert^  du 
TravaH^  chooses  to  write  a  treatise 
which  embraces  in  fact  the  whole  of 
human  life,  all  the  energies  and  acti- 
vities of  man,  mental   as  well   as 
physical,  he  conld  snrely  have  done 
this  without  assailing  old  distinctions 
t&d  old  titles  with   so   needless  a 


violence.  Of  what  avail  to  call  in 
the  etymologist  at  this  time  of  day,  to- 
determine  the  meaning,  or  criticise  the 
application  of  so  familiar  a  term  99 
political  economy?* 

But  there  is  another  class  of  dis- 
enssions which,  although  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  who  is  mostly  an  impatient 
one,  they  will  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  of  a  purely  technical  character, 
must  not  be  so  hastily  dismissed. 
These  will  be  often  found  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  statesman.  They  are  in  fact  ex- 
planatory of  that  great  machine,  a 
commercial  society,  upon  which  he 
has  to  practise— which  be  has  to  keep 
in  order,  or  to  learn  to  leave  alone-^ 
and  therefore  as  necessary  a  branch 
of  knowledge  to  him  as  anatomy  or 
physiology  to  one  who  undertakes  to 
medicine  the  body.  Such  are  some 
of  the  intricate  disenssions  which  con- 
cern the  nature  of  capital— a  subject 
to  which  we  shall  in  the  first  place 
and  at  once  turn  our  attention.  It  is 
a  subject  which  Mr  Mill  has  treated 
throughont  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner. We  may  safely  say,  that  there 
is  now  no  other  work  to  which  a  stu- 
dent could  be  properly  directed  for 
obtaining  a  complete  insight  into  idl 
the  intricacies  of  this  great  branch  of 
political  economy.  The  exposition 
Ues  scattered,  indeed,  through  the  two 
volumes;  he  must  read  the  entire 
work  to  obtain  it.  This  scattering  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  subject  is  in- 
evitable in  treating  such  a  science  as 
political  economy,  where  every  topic 
has  to  be  discussed  in  relation  to  every 
other  topic.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mr  Mill  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  his  arrangement  of  topics,  but, 
aware  as  we  are  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty, under  such  circumstances,  of 
making  any  arrangement  at  all,  we 
forbear  from  any  criticism.  A  man 
must  write  himself  out  the  best  way 
he  can;  and  the  reader,  after  obtain- 
ing all  the  materials  put  at  his  dispo- 
sition, may  pack  them  up  in  what 


•  « 


MaIs  d'abord  va-t-on  designer  cet  ordre  particnlier  d'inyestigations  par  le  nom 
4'to»noraie  politique  1  Qooi  done  !  Eoonomie  politique,  ^conomie  de  la  Boci^t^, — 
«*e«t  a  dire — prodaction,  distribution,  consommation  des  richesses  1  Mais  c'est  bo 
aioqoer  ;  on  ne  traduit  pas  avec  one  liberty  pareille.  II  ne  faut  qu'ouvrir  le  premier 
tctionnaire  yenu  pour  voir,"  &c. — Dunoteb,  De  la  lAberU  du  Travail, 
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imndlflB  msf  best  suit  liis  owa  co&* 
▼enienoe. 

We  most  preraiae  that  on  this  sab- 
ject — the  Dtttare  and  employment  of 
capital — there  appears  to  te  ia  onepart 
of  Mr  Mill*s  expoBitioii— 4iot  an  eiror 
— ^bat  a  temporary  fbrgetfulness  of  an 
old  and  famiiiar  tnith,  which  ought  to 
haTe  found  its  place  there.  Its  very 
familiarity  has  occasioned  it  to  be 
overiooked,  in  the  keen  inquiry  after 
truth  of  a  more  recondite  nature. 
The  part  which  the  economists 
call  *'*'  unnrodnctiTe  oonsnmption,"  the 
8df«-indalgent  luxurious  expenditure 
of  the  rich — ^the  part  this  plays  in  a 
system  of  society  based  on  indiTidud 
effort  and  individnal  posseaaion,  is  not 
fully  stated. 

He  who  spends  his  money,  and 
Utos  to  do  little  else,  however  idle  he 
may  be  himself  has  always  had  the 
consolation  that  he  was,  at  least, 
setting  other  people  to  work.  J^ 
Mill  seems  to  deny  him  otteriy  this 
species  of  consolaticn ;  for  in  contend- 
ing against  a  statement,  made  by 
political  economists  as  well  as  others, 
that  unproduotiTe  consumption  is  ne- 
cessary, in  a  strictly  economical  sense, 
to  the  employment  of  the  worinnen, 
and  as  the  indispensable  relative  to 
productive  consumption,  or  capital 
spent  in  industrial  pursuits,  he  has 
overlooked  that  morai  necessity  there 
is,  in  the  present  system  of  things,  that 
there  should  be  those  who  spend  to 
^njoy,  as  well  as  those  who  layout  their 
money  for  profit.  "  What  supports 
and  employs  productive  labour,"  says 
Mr  Mill,  (vol.  i.  p.  97,)  "  is  the  capital 
expended  in  setting  it  to  woric,  and 
not  the  demand  of  purchases  for  the 
produce  of  the  labour  when  completed. 
D^nand  for  commodities  is  not 
demand  for  labour.  The  demand  for 
commodities  determines  in  what  par- 
ticular branch  of  production  the 
labour  and  capital  shall  be  employed; 
It  detemunes  the  direction  of  the 
labour,  but  not  the  more  or  less  of  the 
lalwur  itself,  or  of  the  maintenance 
and  payment  of  the  labour.  That 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  capital, 
or  other  funds  directly  devoted  to  the 
sustenance  and  remuneration  of 
labour."  Now,  without  a  doubt,  the 
man  who  purchases  an  article  of 
luxury  when  it  is  manufactured,  does 
not  employ  labour  in  the  same  sense 


as  the  Tsimfiictuwt'^  who  spnds  Ins 
wealth  in  supporting  the  artissn,  tad 
finding  him  tbe  roqaiaites  ef  lus  ait, 
and  inw,  after  salliBg  tke  products  of 
this  industry,  eonthiws  to  spend  the 
oi^sital  returned  to  ham,  together  witit 
the  profit  he  has  made,  in  the  fsrtiier 
anstenaaoe  of  wntkmen.  Bntithas 
been  ahraya  vnderstood,  and  tbe 
truth  appean  to  be  almost  too  trits 
to  insist  on,  that  unless  the  uiqirodno* 
ttve  consnmer  were  there  to  pnrdiasc, 
the  capitalist  wnadji  have  had  no  mo« 
ti?e  to  employ  his  wealth  ui  thifl 
manner;  ami,  what  Is  of  equal  impor* 
taoce  to  bear  in  mind,  unless  tha 
capitalist  also  caicolated  on  behig, 
some  fiiture  day,  an  nnprodnctire 
ooosomer  himself,  he  won  have  ja 
miHxve,  by  saying  and  toSiBg,toiB* 
crease  his  wealth. 

The  neeeaai^  for  a  oertain  aaonat 
ofnnprodoetive  coanm^rtion  la  aot  a 
neoevity  in  the  natnra  of  things.  AU 
men  m^iht,  if  they  chose,  be  aavhif f 
might  spend  «pon  themselvea  <miy 
what  is  needfhl  ibr  oomihrt,  and  sM 
apart  the  residofi  of  IheirftDidB  fbr  the 

employment  of  labour,  not,  of  corny 
in  the  production  of  articlaa  of  hizniy, 
for  wfaidi  there  woald  be  no  pv* 
diasers,  but  for  snch  artklaa  as  tbe 
labourers  ^mselves,  now  paid  fiun 
audi  ample  stores,  might  be  cfmsmm 
of.    The  aodalmaohine  might  BtiU^ 
on  nnder  sooh  a  regime,  and  maeh  to 
the  benefit  of  the  laboiffer.    Tbectp]- 
talists  would  find  their  proito  dmu- 
nishmg,  it  is  true— they  weaM  be 
more  rapidly  approaching  thai  mm' 
mton  of  profit,  that  stationaiy  atat^  <|* 
which  we  shaU  by-and-by  have  » 
speak;  butthia  dimhtution of  pi^fin 
must,  at  all  events,  sooner  o'  j***) 
take  place,  and  depends  ultfattat«j»v 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  ob 
higher  laws,  oyer  which  man  hae  bo 
control.     Men  might,  if  they  cfcoe<^ 
be  all  saving,  and  all  convert  enpo^ 
fluous  wealth  hito  capital ;  hut  new 
we  add,  men  would  never  <*o^.  "^J 
such  thing.    There  is  no  neoeBfltj  la 
the  nature  of  things,  but  ti»«J  *?  * 
necessity  in  the  moral  nature  ofmw» 
for  a  cert^  portion  of  this  m^^r. 
tive  consumption.   Thegoodofottfl' 
is  not  a  motive  suffldently  ihoo£r 

stimulate  a  man  to  any  of  th«522. 
pnrsttits  of  Industry.  Wk».  ^«T^ 
fore,  his  real  wants  are  aatitf^ 
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most  be  the  gnitificatioii  of  fictitioiu 
wants  that  indaces  him  to  toii  and 
accomolate,  or  to  part  with  any  thing 
he  has,  by  way  of  barter  or  exchange. 
From  the  time  when  the  mde  poeeee- 
sor  of  the  sou  consents  to  sarrender  a 
portion  of  his  sorplns  prodaoe  for  some 
trinket  or  piece  of  gaudy  apparel^  to 
the  present  epoch,  when  men  consent 
to  live  frngaUy  and  toil  hard  during 
the  first  period  of  life,  in  order  that 
they  or  their  children  may  afterwards 
liv«  idly,  iaxnrionsly,  and  ostentati- 
oosly,  this  same  unprodoctiTe  expen« 
ditoie  has  performed  the  part  of  essen- 
tial stimnlant  to  hnman  indastry.  It 
is  not  enongh,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it 
gives  the  dinctkm  to  a  certain  portion 
of  labovr :  it  affords  the  stimnlant  that 
oonverto  idleness  into  indnstiy,  and 
earing  into  capital.  A  very  mnch 
more  dignified  being  would  man  im- 
doobtedly  be,  if  desire  Ibr  the  general 
good  could  replaoe,  as  a  motiye  of  in- 
dustry, a  selfish  desire,  which  is  often 
no  better  than  what  we  ridicule  in  the 
savage  when  he  manifests  a  most  dis- 
proportionate anxiety,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  for  the  possesoon  of  glass  beads, 
or  a  piece  o^  painted  calico.  Bat  to 
this  point  in  the  cultiyation  of  human 
reason  we  have,  at  all  eyents,  not  yet 
arrived.  And  let  this  be  always  borne 
in  mind — in  order  that  the  class  <A 
society  designated  as  unproductiye 
consumers  may  not  fUl  into  unmerit- 
ed odium — ^that  others,  who  are  using 
their  wealth  in  the  direct  and  profit- 
able employment  of  labour,  are  them- 
selves  desirous,  above  all  things,  of 
taking  theb*  place  in  the  class  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers,  and  are  working 
for  that  veiy  end. 

"  Every  one  can  see,"  writes  Mr 
Mill,  '^  that  if  a  benevolent  goyem- 
ment  XKWsessed  all  U19  food,  and  all 
the  implements  and  materials  of  the 
community,  it  could  exact  productive 
labour  ftom  all  to  whom  it  allowed  a 
share  in  the  food,  and  could  be  in  no 
danger  of  wanting  a  fiM  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  productive  labour, 
since,  as  long  as  there  was  a  single 
want  unsaturated  (which  material 
objects  could  supply)  of  any  one  indi- 
vidaal,  the  labour  of  the  community 
could  be  turned  to  the  production  of 
something  capable  of  satisfying  that 
want.  Now,  the  individual  posses- 
sors of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
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by  fredi  accumulations,  are  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  ^ich  we 
suppose  to  be  done  by  our  benevo- 
lent government" — (VoL  L  p.  dS.) 
Certainly  the  individoal  capitalists 
could  do  the  same  as  the  b<mvolent 
government,  if  they  had  Its  benevo- 
lence. If  there  are  any  political  eco- 
nomists who  teach  otherwise,  we  hold 
them  in  error.  We  wish  only  to  add 
to  the  statement  the  old  moral  truth 
long  ago  recognised,  before  political 
economy  had  a  distinct  place  or  name 
in  the  world,  that  as  man  is  consti- 
tnted,  or  rather,  as  he  has  hitherto 
demeaned  himself,  (for  who  knows 
what  moral  as  well  as  other  refonna- 
tions  may  take  place  ? — ^the  civilised 
man,  such  as  we  have  him  at  this  day, 
postponing  habitually  the  present  en- 
joyment to  the  future,  is  a  creature  of 
cultivation;  and  who  can  tdl  but  that 
advanced  cultiyation  may  make  of 
man  a  being  habitually  acting  for  the 
general  good,  in  which  general  good 
he  finds  his  own  particular  interest 
sufficiently  represented  and  provided 
for?) — ^that,  as  man  has  hitherto  acted, 
this  same  unproductive  selfish  expen- 
diture is  indispensable  as  the  motive 
to  set  that  industry  to  work,  which 
ultimately  distributes  the  real  neces- 
saries and  rational  comfoorts  of  life  to 
so  many  thousands. 

Having,  in  justice  to  the  class  of 
unproductive  consumers,  brought  out 
this  homely  truth,  which,  in  the  scien- 
tific exposition  of  Mr  MUl,  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which, 
if  it  appears  at  first  of  a  very  technical 
and  abstruse  description,  is  yet  capable 
of  very  important  applications.  One 
of  the  most  striking  facts  relating  to 
the  nature  of  capital  is  the  tendency 
of  profits,  in  wealthy  and  populous 
countries,  to  diminish  as  the  amount 
of  capital  increases — a  tendency  to 
arrive  at  a  certain  minimum  beyond 
which  there  would  be  no  motive  for 
saving,  and  little  possibility  of  accumu- 
lating. This  tendency  Mr  Mill  ex- 
plains as  being  the  result,  not  of  what 
has  been  somewhat  vaguely  called  the 
competition  of  capital,  over-produc- 
tion, or  general  glut  in  the  market, 
but,  in  reality,  of  the  physical  laws  of 
nature — of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely nraltiplied.    Manufacturing  in- 
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dostry  most  be  nltimatdj  limited  by 
the  sapply  of  the  raw  material  it 
fashions,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
soil,  and  the  supply  of  food  for  the 
artisan,  famished  also  by  the  soil ;  it 
therefore  is  snbjected,  as  well  as  a^< 
coltaral  industry,  to  the  limits  which 
have  been  set  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  earth.  Now,  without  seeking  for 
any  definite  ratio,  such  as  might  be 
expressed  in  numbers,  between  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  and  the 
products  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  simple  fact,  which  admits  of  no 
dispute,  that  after  the  land  has  been 
fairly  cultivated,  additional  labour  and 
additional  cost  yield  but  a  small  pro- 
portionate return. 

"  The  limitation  to  production  from  the 
properties  of  the  soil,"  writes  onr  author, 
^is  not'  like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
wall,  which  stands  immovable  in  one 
particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance 
to  motion,  short  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
elastic  and  extensible  band,  which  is 
hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  stretched  any  more ; 
yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt  long  be- 
fore the  final  limit  is  reached,  and  felt 
more  se?erely  the  nearer  that  limit  is 
approached. 

'*  After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced 
stage  in  the  progress  of  agriculture — as 
soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  them- 
BelTcs  to  cultivation  with  any  energy,  and 
hare  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools — 
from  that  time  it  is  the  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  that,  in  any  given  state  of 
agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  in- 
creasing the  labour  the  produce  is  not  in- 
creased in  an  equal  degree  ;  doubling  the 
labour  does  not  double  the  produce  ;  or, 
to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by 
a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  the 
application  of  labour  to  the  land. 

"  This  general  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  the  most  important. proposition 
in  political  economy.  Were  the  law  dif- 
ferent, nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  are.  The  most 
fundamental  errors,  which  still  prevail  on 
our  subject,  result  from  not  perceiving 
this  law  at  work  underneath  the  more 
superficial  agencies  on  which  attention 
fixes  itself ;  but  mistaking  these  agencies 
for  the  ultimate  causes  of  effects  of  which 
they  may  influence  the  form  and  mode, 
but  of  which  it  alone  determines  the  es- 
8ence."--(Vol.i.  p.212.) 

It  is  to  this  physical  law,  nnder- 
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lying,  as  it  wen^  the  oommerctal  and 
industrial  energies  of  man,  that  we 
must  finally  attribute  that  gmdasl 
diminution .  of  profits,  observable  ia 
advanced  and  opulent  countries.  This 
is  popnlariy  attributed,  we  believe, 
and  has  been  assigned,  by  some  poli- 
tical economists,  to  over-prodactioD; 
to  a  genend  glut  of  the  market,  or, 
in  o£er  wo^,  a  preponderance  of 
supply  over  demano.  Over-prodoc- 
tion  in  this  or  that  artide  may  veiy 
easily,  for  a  time,  take  phioe;  bnt 
general  over-production,  a  general 
over-balance  in  the  supply,  and  defid- 
ency  In  the  demand,  may  be  demon- 
strated, to  be  impossible. 

The  simple  but  convincing  ail- 
ment against  a  general  glut  or  over- 
balance between  supply  and  demand, 
which    we  believe   Mr  Mill  senior 
first  originated,  is  thi8,»that  as  each 
producer  produces  in  order  to  part 
with  his  produce — in  order,  in  fact,  to 
exchange,  to  purchase,  he  must  neces- 
sarily bring  into  the  market  a  demand 
equivalent  to  the  supply  he  fomisbes. 
'^  All  sellers,"  as  our  present  author 
expresses  it,  '^aredxvilermnitbnyen. 
Could  we  suddenly  double  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country,  we 
should  double  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties in  every  nutfket ;  but  we  shonlOi 
bv  the  same  stroke,  double  the  pur- 
chasing power.    Every  body  wonM 
bring  a  double  demand  as  well  as  sop- 
ply ;  every  body  would  be  able  to  bnv 
twice  as  much,  because  every  one 
would  have  twice  as  much  to  oflferinex- 
change,"— (Vol.  u.  p.  91.)  Of  certain 
articles,  there  may,  of  course,  w  * 
superfluity  ;  of  certain  others  a  defi- 
ciency ;  but  such  a  thing  u  a  gwtfw 
over-balance  between  siqipl/  wa  ae- 
mand  cannot  take  place.         . 

The  argument,  if  it  laid  claim  ^^ 
sort  of  mathematical  precision,  nug* 
be  open  to  an  ingenious  cavil.   ^Jj 
exchange  of  commodities,  it  nuP>V" 
said,  is  eflFected  through  the  instrn- 
mentaUty  of  money ;  now,  it  tf  onew 
the  pecuUar   advantages  of  money 
that  it  enables  the  vender  to  scu  ■* 
one  time  and  purchase  at  «*^^"f  JU 
gives  him  a  command  over  ww^ 
markets  ;  it  enables  him  to  po^PT 
indefinitely  one  half  of  the  oper^«J 
of  barter.     Men  who  come  mw 
market,  wishing  to  dispose  of  »"^ 
commodities  now,  but  not  intena»»» 
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to  select  what  commodity  they  shall 
take  in  exchange,  till  some  fatnre  time, 
postponing  indefinitely  the  other  half 
of  the  operation  of  barter,  and  seeking 
only  for  money,  for  that  token  which 
will  give  them  or  their  children  a  claim 
on  subsequent  markets— do  not  bring 
with  them  a  demand  equivalent  to 
their  supply. 

The  answer  to  the  objection  lets  us 
more  fully  into  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  Those  only  who  wished  to  sell 
their  produce  in  order  to  hoard,  would 
fall  under  the  description  of  men  who 
bring  a  present  supply  into  the  mar- 
ket, postponing  indefinitely  their  de- 
mand. But  the  producer  is  almost 
always  a  man  desirous  of  increasing 
his  wealth — he  does  not  hoard;  he  im- 
mediately lays  out  his  capital  in  some 
productive  manner,  in  the  purchase  of 
food  for  labourers,  and  of  the  raw 
materials  of  industry.  But  these 
articles,  it  happens,  cannot  be  sup- 
plied to  him  with  the  increasing 
abundance  he  demands;  and  thus 
we  fall  back  upon  the  ultimate  law  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  manu- 
facturer finds,  that  every  additional 
demand  he  makes  for  these  is  supplied 
at  a  greater  cost.  What  has  limited 
the  profits  of  the  agricultural  capi« 
talist  limits  his  profits  also.  He  can- 
not sell  liis  goods  at  the  accustomed 
advantage.  He  exclaims  that  there 
is  a  glut  in  the  market.  What  he 
takes  for  a  glut  is  a  deficiency.  It  is 
quite  natural  and  permissible,  how- 
ever, that  this  phenomenon  of  the 
diminution  of  profits  should  be  spoken 
of  as  the  result  of  a  superabundance 
of  capital,  provided  only  it  be  under- 
stood why  the  later  accumulations  of 
capital  ffl^  to  bring  the  same  return 
as  the  earlier. 

A  simple  law  of  nature,  therefore, 
is  the  true  cause  of  this  commercial 
phenomenon.  Countries,  after  a  cer- 
tain progress  in  the  career  of  wealth, 
must  cease  to  accumulate ; — the  dimi- 
nished profit  on  capital  afibrding  no 
longer  any  motive  forfrngallty  and  toil ; 
— and  they  arrive  at  what  maybe  called 
the  stationary  state.  ^^When  a 
country,"  says  Mr  Mill,  "  has  long 
possessed  a  large  production,  and  a 
large  net  income  to  make  savings 
from,  and  when,  therefore,  the  means 
have  long  existed  of  making  a  great 
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annual  addition  to  capital,  (the  country 
not  having,  like  America,  a  large  re- 
serve of  fertile  land  still  unused,)  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
country,  that  the  rate  of  profit  is 
habitually  within,  as  it  were,  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  minimum,  and  the 
country,  therefore,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  stationary  state.  By  this,  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely, 
in  any  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  to  be  soon  actually  reached, 
or  that  capital  does  not  still  yield  a 
profit  considerably  greater  than  what 
is  barely  sufficient  to  induce  the  people 
of  these  countries  to  save  and  accumu- 
late. My  meaning  is,  that  it  would 
require  but  a  short  time  to  reduce 
profits  to  the  minimum,  if  capital  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  its  present  rate, 
and  no  circumstances  having  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  rate  of  profit 
occun*ed  in  the  mean  time. "~  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  287.) 

Mr  Mill  then  states  what  are  the 
counteracting  circumstances  which 
arrest  this  downward  tendency  of 
profits.  He  mentions  the  waste  of 
capital  in  periods  of  over- trading  and 
rash  speculation,  the  expenditure  of 
an  unproductive  kind,  and  the  per- 
petual overflow  of  capital  into  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  to  seek  higher 
profits  than  can  be  obtained  at  home. 
This  last  has  a  twofold  operation. 
'^  In  the  first  place,  it  does  what  a 
fire,  or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial 
crisis,  would  have  done, — ^it  carries  off 
a  part  of  the  increase  of  capital  from 
which  the  rednction  of  profits  proceeds. 
Secondly,  the  capital  so  carried  off  is 
not  lost,  but  is  chiefly  employed  either 
in  founding  colonies,  which  become 
large  exporters  of  cheap  agricultural 
prepuce,  or  in  extending,  and  perhaps 
improving,  the  agriculture  of  older 
communities.  It  is  to  the  emigration 
of  English  capital  that  we  have 
chiefly  to  look  for  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  cheap  food  and  cheap  materials  of 
clothing,  proportional  to  the  increase 
of  our  population ;  thus  enabling  an 
increasing  capital  to  find  employment 
in  the  country,  without  reduction  of 
profit,  in  producing  manufactured 
articles  with  which  to  pay  for  this 
supply  of  raw  produce.  Thus,  the 
exportation  of  capital  is  an  agent  of 
great  efficacy  in  extending  the  field  of 
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emplojBieiit  far  that  which  remaiiiB ; 
and  it  may  be  said  truly  that,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  more  capital  we 
send  away,  the  more  we  shall  possess 
and  be  able  to  retain  at  home.*^ — (Vol. 
ii.  p,  297.) 

This  last  observation  we  hav« 
quoted  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
It  is  an  instance  of  what  we  mentioned 
in  the  outset,  of  the  science  correcting 
as  it  advances  its  own  errors.  What 
follows  is  a  still  more  striking  instance, 
and  still  more  worthy  of  attention.  It 
ooenrs  in  the  chapter  entitled, — Conse- 
^uemx$  of  the  tenekmy  of  profits  to  a 
fnmmmm.  To  such  observations  we 
have  wished  to  draw  the  especial  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  but  could  not 
do  so  till  the  previous  exposition  had 
been  gone  through. 

**  The  theory  of  the  eflbet  of  aeouarala- 
tion  OB  proflte,  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  materially  alters  many  of  the 
pncttoal  ooaelnaoiis  which  might  other- 
wise be  Mippoeed  to  follow  from  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  political  economy,  and 
whidi  were,  indeed,  long  admitted  as 
true  by  the  higliest  an^rities  on  the 
subject. 

''  It  must  greatly  abate,  or,  rather,  alto- 
gether destroy,  in  conntries  where  profits 
are  low,  the  immense  importance  which 
nsed  to  be  attached,  by  political  econo- 
mists, to  the  effects  which  an  erent  or  a 
meamre  of  government  might  hare  in 
adding  to,  or  tubtractmg  from,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  We  have  now  seen  that 
the  lowness  of  profits  is  a  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  accomiUatlon  is  00  aotiTe,and  tfaat 
the  increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  as  to  ontstrip  the  two  counter 
agencies,  improvements  in  prodaction,  and 
increased  supply  of  cheap  necessaries  from 
abroad:  and  that  unless  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  annual  increase  of  capital  were 
«ither  periodically  destroyed,  or  exported 
for  foreign  investment,  the  conntry  would 
speedily  attain  the  point  at  which  further 
•ecumulatioa  would  oease,  or  at  least 
spontaneouflly  slacken,  so  as  no  longer  to 
overpass  the  march  of  inyention  in  the 
arts  which  produce  the  necessaries  of  life. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  a  sudden 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  un- 
accompanied by  aay  increase  of  produo- 
live  power,  would  be  but  of  transitory 
duration ;  smce,  by  depressing  profits  and 
interest,  it  would  rather  diminish,  by  a 
eorresponding  amount,  the  savings  which 
wonld  be  made  from  income  in  the  year 
or  two  following,  or  it  would  cause  an 
eqniyalent  amount  to  be  sent  abroad,  or 


to  be  wasted  in  lash  speoolatioos.  Nei* 
ther,  on  the  other  hand,  woold  a  sadden 
abstraction  of  capital,  nnlees  of  inovdiiuUe 
amount,  have  any  real  eflbet  in  inpoTe- 
rishing  the  country.  After  a  few  months 
or  years  there  would  exist  in  the  eoantry 
Just  as  much  capital  as  if  none  had  been 
taken  away.  Tlie  abstraction,  by  laUin^ 
profits  and  interest,  would  give  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  accumulatiTe  prindple, 
which  would  speedily  fill  up  the  Taenam. 
Probably,  indeed,  the  only  effsct  that 
would  ensne,  weald  be  that,  for  some  tiae 
aAerwardSyleBB  capital  would  be  e^Mried, 
and  less  thrown  away  in  faamdoDs  spe- 
cnlation* 

"  In  the  fint  plaoe,  than,  this  rieir 
of  things  greatly  weakens,  in  a  wml&y 
and  indostriouB  oonatiy,  the  fcroe  of  tke 
economical  argument  against  the  axpeo- 
diture  of  public  money  for  really  Taleible, 
even  though  industrially  nnpradsctiTe 
purposes.  If  for  cmy  greai  otjtdt  ofpttiw 
ar  pkiUmtkropic  poHcy,  *wc4  « t^  i*^^ 
iriid  regeneration  of  Irdand,  or  a  eomprt- 
hentive  mmmre  of  eoiomaaiion  or  efpMic 
oduoatkm,  it  were  proposed  to  raite  a  hrpc 
Mim  by  way  ofioan,politiemn»needoeni<- 
eitir  to  the  abetrmotion  of  so  otieA  otfM, 
as  tending  to  diy  «y  the  permanmt  morw 

Xthe  country's  wealth,  and  dimmA  Ai 
nd  which  supplies  the  siibsistmce(^»f 
lohouring  population.  The  fUmod  trpem 
whu^,  could  he  requisiU  for  any  (f  Oij 
pnrposes,  would  not,  in  oUpnMnliiJi,  d^ 

prive  onelaboKrerqfemploymeid,or^miit^2 
the  next  year'eprodnetionbyonedltrfcff^ 
oronehuhdofgroML    In  peer  comtnej 
the  capital  of  the  comtry  n^pasti  ^ 
legislator's  sedulous  care ;  he  is  hooad  to 
be  most  cautious  in  eneroaefaiBg  upw  it, 
and  should  &vour  to  the  utmoft  its  sefs- 
fflulation  ai  home,  and  its  JatrsdaeiMO 
from  abroad.    But  in  rich,  populous* »? 
highly  cultivated  countries,  U  is  not  capi- 
tal which  is  the  deficient  elemeut,  Mt 
fertile   land ;  and   what  the  li«id»tor 
should   desire   and  promote,  »  "^J 
greater  aggregate  saving,  '^'*V£ftnl 
return  to  saving,  either  by  i«"I**^°  f 
tivatioB,  or  by  aecess  to  the  pwdoee  w 
more  fertile  huids  in  other  psn>  <V*r 
globe.    In  such  countries,  ***?J:^ 
ment  may  take  any  ■">*««•*•  f*^  it 
the  capital  <rf  the  oountiy  »<*,^^ji 
into  revenue,  withoutaffiM)tiiigw«n^r^ 
wealth ;  the  whole  being  ratbtf  on. 
from  that  portion  of  the  a^^.tLa? 
which  would  otherwise  be  seat  ^^J 
or  being  substraoted  from  w**/*'S,r  tht 
tive  expenditure  of  individn»»  wr^^ 

next  year  or  two,  ■0M**][fLijjfB »» 
sent  makes  loom  for  aacther  J%^jo| 

be  saved,  before  leaofaiBg  ^!^ZiC^ 
point.    When4heel^}eotin««*'" 
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ihe  afterifiee  of  noli  an  amoant  of  tiie 
cipendiiiire  that  furniAet  the  daily  en- 
joyaeot  «r  the  people,  *  the   only  well 
gTooiided  oeoooiaical    objection  against 
ktkiag  the  neeenary  taada  directly  from 
the  capital,  oonsists  of  the  ineonTenienoes 
tttesdiii^  the  prooen  of  raising  a  reTenne, 
hf  taxation,  to  pay  the  intereet  of  a  debt. 
**  The  MHNtf  ccmnderatinmt  emabU  ub  to 
iirow  Ofidtf  Of  unworthy  <rf  regard,  oue  of 
it  mmmom  argmwteais  agaiuBt  emigration 
m  a  mmm  of  rdief  for  ike  labouring 
tioM.     Emigratien,  it  is  said,  can  do  no 
foed  *o  tbe  labouen,  if,  in  order  to 
May  the  eoat,  as  anoh  most  be  taken 
away  frou  the  ea^tal  of  the  eonntiy  as 
fi«B  its  popnlatioD.    That  any  thing  like 
iUs  proportioa  eould  require  to  hd  ab- 
iftacted  from  o^tal  for  the  purpose  eren 
tf  ihe  most  eaEtrasive  colonisation,  few,  I 
Aonld think,  wonld  now  assert;  Imt  eren 
«n  that  nBtenable  snpposition,  it  is  an 
«Bor  to  snppoee  that  no  benefit  could  be 
Mufened  on  Uie  labouring  class.    If  one- 
tiBth  of  the  labouring  people  of  England 
We  transferred  to  the  colonies,  and 
alMig  with  them  one-tenth  of  the  ciren- 
iitiqg  capital  of  the  eovntry,  either  wages, 
jMrpraAtfi,  or   both,  would   be   greatly 
"^WM^fifcgd  by  the  diminished  pressure  of 
«^iHal  and  population  upon  the  fertility 
mi  ths  land.    There  would  be  a  reduced 
^«und  for  food  ;  the  inferior  arable 
iaads  wonld  be  thrown  out  of  onltiya- 
iiott,  and  wonld  become  pasture  ;   the 
■Bpiaor  wonld  be  oultiTated  less  highly, 
bat  with  a  greater  proportional  rotum  ; 
Ibod  weuld  be  lowered  in  price,  and, 
ttoegh  money wageswonld  not  rise,  every 
Imuer  would  be  considerably  improTod 
a  cironmstaaoea-^an  improTement  which, 
if  no  mereased  stimulus  to  population  and 
ftU  of  wages  ensued,  would  be  perma* 
■eat;  while,  if  tiiero  did,  profits  would 
«*«,  nnd  aeenmulation  start  forward  so 
M  to  repair  the  loss  of  capita).    The 
aMDovds  alone  wonld  sustain  some  loss 
•f  ineeme;  and  eren  they,  only  if  colo- 
■iMlMn  went  to  the  length  of  actually 
flimmishing  capital  and  popuhvtion,  but 
not  if  it  meroly  carried  off  the  annual 
nwrease."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  999.) 

^  Does  not  all  this  place  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  a  rery  striking 
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aspett  before  ns  ?    We  have  a  conn- 
try  here  so  wealthy,  so  nearly  ap- 
proachiog  that  state  where  its  acces- 
sions of  capital   can  no  longer   be 
profitably  employed,  that  it  wastes  its 
fonds  in  roinons  specolations,  building 
perhaps   useless   factories — and,    if 
nseless,  how  mischieronsl  —  that  it 
sends  its  money  abroad  to  constraet 
foreign  railways,  or  throws  it  away 
iqx)n  South  American  repnbiics.    Yet 
the  people  of  this  country  is  degraded 
and  bmtalised  for  want  of -education, 
and  it  is  threatened  with  political  con- 
vulsions for  want  of  a  good  system  of 
emigration ;  and  you  call  for  education, 
and  yon  call  for  colonisation,  and  the 
only  obstacle  that  isopposed  to  you  is — 
the  want  of  money !  Shame  upon  Eng- 
land, if  this  be  sol  With  all  her  know- 
ledge and  dvilisation,  she  will  go 
down  to  ruin,  rather  than  give,  in  the 
Bhi^  of  taxes,  for  the  most  necessary 
as  well  as  philanthropic  purposes,  that 
wealth  which  she  can  fiing  abroad  or 
waste  at  home  with  tiie  most  reckless 
prodigality. 

Of  late  the  Irish  landlord  has  been 
veryjustly  heldup  to  public  reproof 
for  the  hard,  unthinking,  extortionate 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  in  tiie 
habit  of  dealing  with  the   soil — or 
allowing  certain  middlemen  to  deal 
with  it — taking  a  famine-price  for  ^be 
land — ^permitting  the  miserable  cot- 
tiers to  bid  against  each  other,  instead 
of  fixing  an  equitable  rent,  such  as 
would  finally  have  secured  to  himself 
better  and  more  profitable  tenants. 
For  his  thoughtlessness  or  cupidity, 
whichever  it  may  be,  both  he  and  the 
country  at  lai^e  are  paying  a  severe 
penalty.    But  the  Irish  landlords  are 
not  the  only  class  that  are  to  bUme. 
That  indiscriminate  recoil  from  all 
taxation,  whatever  be  its  object,  which 
characterises  the  upper  and  middlhig 
classes  of  society  in  England,  is  a  sad 
blot  in  their  escutcheon.  * 
Beforo  quitting  tMs  subject  of  capi- 


*  Bie  discussions  upon  the  income  tax  reveal  a  lamentable  state  of  public  feeling 
•n  this  Bnbieet.  That  this  tax  might  have  been  more  equitably  adjaste<^  every 
one  but  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  admit.  .Those  who  haye  to  insure  their 
n^es,  or  otherwise  save  a  fund  out  of  their  income  for  survivors,  ought  not  to  pay 
we  same  tax  as  those  who  can  enjoy  the  whole  of  their  incom,^.  But  no  such 
Bodiflcation  as  this  wonld  have  pacified  discontent.  One  often  hearti  it  said  that  the 
fctt  should  fiill  exclusively  on  realised  property.  The  prosperous  tTadeeman,  vrith  his 
meoae  of  some  thousands  a-year,  was  to  pay  nothing;  the  poor  widow,  who  draws 
wr  sixty  pounds  per  annum  £rom  her  property  in  the  ftinds,  she  was  to  pay  the  t^r. 


A20  mmealEeomoimji, 

emploTDieiit  far  tiiU  whidi  remuns ; 
and  it  may  be  sud  tmlj  that,  np  to  a 
certain  point,  the  more  caiRtal  we 
send  awaj,  tlie  more  we  shall  poBeess 
and  be  able  to  retain  at  home."— (Vol. 
iL  p.  297.) 

This  lut  obeeiratkn    we    have 
qDOted  la  well  deserrtng  of  attention. 
It  is  an  bstanoe  of  what  we  mentioned 
in  the  outset,  of  the  science  correcting 
u  it  sdrancee  its  own  errors.    What 
DiJlowa  Is  a  still  more  string  instance, 
«nd  still  more  worthj  of  attention.  T' 
ocdtra  in  the  chatter  entitled, — Con 
fMeei  of  Ute  tmOemy  of  jtrofiU 
vmummn.    To  sttcti  obeeiratir 
faave  wished  to  draw  the  esr 
tantioD  of  out  readere,  bnt 
do  so  tfll  the  previous  er         ^eti  a 
been  gone  tliiwigh.  _,  jmi  "hat 
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te  be  waited  id  nth  r  ^tj  qoickly. 
ther,  OD  tbe  otlier  k-  /  oot  fitted  \ty 
tJMnctiaaotttfit  ,'  .errsd.  Thera 
unonat,  baTe  ■)>  w  pmjnotioiis, 

Tishiag  tbe  cor  <>iiged  exiiteaoe. 

"    jearfl lh«r 


"ThetbMnyofthr 


^   AU  tho  ""li- 

■™  -  '%d  to  diipiiBe 

dwi  '  of  the  uictent 

piM  'riobea  ioherited 

fr^  ,)iir  eipreseioiiE, 

SMI  1"^  ^^'  lii^hes  BD 

^U)  ced  lung  s£0,  Kt 

IfOf  re  eitid  to  hare 

BoM  hs'  "">  portion  of 

«  ty  was  produced 

hQi  ch  as  may  hara 

an  be  totkl  amODQt. 

w  te.    Tbe  greater 

*  ealtb  naweiiat- 

en  pTdduced  bj 

.bo    last  twelie 

iroportion  indeed 

^]ug*  «gregato"wa»  in  existence 

^  rt»i9»«o  >—«f'ne  present  productive 

l^-Sof  the  country,  scarcely  any  part 

(^^pl  ftnn-boosea  and  factoriee,  and  a 

''^%if»  ■<■<)  machines  ;  and  eren  these 

^  ild  not  in  most  eases  hare  enrriied  go 

^^  if  fresh  labonr  bad  not  been  em- 

^,ed  within  that    period  in    patting 

^ni  ill  repair.    The  land  sobsiBls,  and 

tl,«  land  is  almoit  the  onty  thing  that 

mbsists.     Every  thing  which  is  produced 


Jast  as  Taw  oaal  repairs  ;  so 

taken  ar         *        nave    existed  ibore 
pi«flts  .  ;  the  Pyramids  pcr- 

stimr'  rebia  tbat  time.    But 

wb'  :s  devoted  to  nnproduc* 

P  we   except    bridges  anil 

which  may  sometimes  be 
^nd  embankments,)  ^re  sre 
.ii^B  of  any  edifice  applied  to 
.^1  parpoees  which  has  been  of 
.iduration:  such  buildiags  do  not  hold 
jiit  Dgainet  near  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good 
economy  to  conBtmot  them  of  the  soli- 
dity necessary  for  permanency.  Capital 
is  kept  in  existence  {rota  age  to  age,  not 
by  preservation,  bnt  by  perpetaal  repro- 
daetion  :  every  part  of  it  is  need  and 
destroyed,  generally  very  soon  after  it 
has  been  produced  ;  bnt  those  who  oon- 
suma  it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  pro- 
ducing more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Every  individoal  who  is  boni,  dies,  bat 
in  each  year  tbe  number  bom  exceeds  the 
number  who  die  ;  the  popnlation,  there- 
fore, alwajts  increases,  altboogh  not  one 
person  of  those  oomprising  it  wsa  alive 
nntil  a  very  recent  date. 

"  Thia  perpetual  oonsnmptioo  and  re- 
prodootioa  of  capital  affords  the  expla- 
nation of  (that  has  so  often  excited 
wonder — tbe  gnat  rapidity  with  wbieh 
conntries  recover  Ih>m  a  state  of  devas- 
tation ;  tha  disappearance  in  a  short 
time  uf  ail  traces  of  the  mischief  dona 
by  earthquakes,  of  floods,  borricanes,  and 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  fira  and  sviord,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
movable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  tbe 
iohabilants  are  mined;  yet  in  a  few  yean 
after,  every  thing  is  much  as  it  was 
before.  This  cii  ntdioitrix  luifira:  has 
been  a  subject  of  sterile  astonishment,  or 
has  been  cited  to  exemplifr  the  wonder- 


Hr  Mill,  in  noticing  this  very  equitable  proposition,  ssya — "  Except  tbe  proposal  of 
applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  no  such  palpable  violation  of  common  honeJity 
has  found  sufBcient  support  in  this  country  during  the  present  generation  to  be 
regarded  within  tbe  domain  of  discussion.  It  has  not  the  palliation  of  a  gradoated 
preperfy.tai,  that  of  laying  the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to  bear  it;  for  '  realised 
property  '  includes  almost  every  pratision  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  vrork, 
and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  1  can  bsrdly  conceive  a 
more  shamelesl  pratension  than  tbat  the  major  part  of  the  property  of  the  oonntry, 
tbat  of  merehants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  shopkeepen,  should  bo  exempted 
tma  its  share  of  taxation;  tbat  these  classes  should  oijy  b^;in  to  pay  their  proportion 
after  retiring  from  liasiness,  and  if  they  never  retire,  abould  be  exonsed  fnra  it 
altogetheT."--(Vol.  ii.  p.  3£5.) 
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streDgih  of  tbe  principle  of  raying, 

h  can  repair  snch  enormous  losses  in 

f  an  inierral.    There  is  nothing  at 

^erfal  in  the  matter.    What  the 

^e  destroyed  wonld  have  been 

^  a  little  time  by  the  inhabi- 

ves  ;  the  wealth  which  they 

-kduce  wonld  have  needed 

and  wonld  hare  been 

case,  and  probably  in 

"-(Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

^resting  portions 

>  oted  to  questions 

uvation  of  the  land — 

.urge  or  smaU  farms  are 

.  isable.    Mr  Mill  appears  to 

cate  the  latter,  and  enlarges  mnch 

.a  the  industry  nniyersally  displayed 

by-   the  peasants  of  those  countries 

who  either   cultiyate   land  of   their 

own,  or  in  which  they  have  a  certain 

and  permanent  interest.    Additional 

Talne  is  given  to  these  chapters,  from 

the  bearing  they  are  made  to  have  on 

the  vexed  questions  of  the  causes  and 

the  remedies  of  the  lamentable  state 

of  that  unhappy  country,  Ireland. 

We  remember  well  the  impression 
made  upon  us  on  reading,  some  time 
ago,  these  passages  in  Sismondi's 
work  which  Mr  Mill  quotes  on  this 
occasion,  where  the  habit«  and  life  of 
the  peasuit  proprietors  of  Switzerland 
are  so  minutely,  and  apparently  so 
faithfully  described.  Coupling'  his 
description  with  what  our  own  hasty 
observation  had  taught  us  of  this  coun- 
try, we  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
nowhere,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
does  human  life  wear  a  more  enviable 
aspect  than  amongst  these  small  prq- 
prietors,  this  rustic  aristocracy  of 
Switzerland.  But  we  regarded  it,  as 
we  still  do,  as  one  of  those  instances 
oi  compensation  so  general  in  the  moral 
world.  All  the  wealth  of  England 
could  not  purchase  this  sort  of  pas- 
toral happiness.  At  all  events,  only 
here  and  there  such  a  primitive  state 
of  things  could  exist.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  our  Norman  ancestors 
to  have  added  manor  to  manor:  a 
wealthy  commercial  state,  which  gives 
origin  to  great  fortunes,  must,  inevi- 
tably give  origin  to  large  properties. 
The  same  wealth  which  decides  for 
us  that  the  land  shall  be  cultivated  in 
large  farms,  would  also  decide  that  it 
should  be  divided  amongst  large  pro- 
prietors. It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
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neither  of  these  facts  is,  to  any  material 
extent,  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  the 
history  or  the  laws  of  England,  but 
to  its  commercial  opulence. 
.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to 
admire  '*  the  picture  of  unweai-ied  in- 
dustry, and  what  may  be  called  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  land;"  the 
patience,  frugality,  and  prudence  in 
entering  into  mamage,  that  almost 
always  characterise  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  cultivating  their  own 
soil.  Our  own  yeomen,  at  that  dis- 
tant and  almost  fabulous  epoch  when 
our  country  obtained  the  name  of 
*^  merry  England,''  were  of  this  de- 
scription of  men.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  of 
the  extracts  which  our  author  has 
drawn  together  from  French,  and 
German,  and  English  writers,  all 
showing  the  hearty,  incessant,  and, 
as  one  author  calls  it,  the  **  superhu- 
man" industry  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor. 

A  great  number  of  such  properties 
England  cannot  be  expected  to  have ; 
there  may,  too,  be  reasons  for  not 
desiring  their  existence ;  but  one  fact 
is  placed  beyond  all  controversy,  both 
by  the  testimony  of  travellera,  and. 
the  known  operations  of  the  common, 
feelings  of  our  nature,  that  they  are 
the  most  indefatigable  of  all  labourers. 
If  you  wish  to  convert  an  idle  and 
improvident  man  into  an  industrious 
and  frugal  one,  give  him  a  piece  of 
land  of  his  own :  the  recipe  may  fail ; 
but  if  this  does  not  reform  him,  no- 
thing else  will. 

It  is  on  the  condition  of  Ii'eland,  as- 
we  have  intimated,  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  peasant  proprietor  is  made- 
particnlaiiy  to  bear.  To  substitute 
for  the  wretched  cottier  system,  some 
system  under  which  the  Irish  peasant, 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  bo 
placed  under  strong  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  providence,  is  the  great 
remedy  which  Mr  Mill  proposes  for 
the  unhappy  state  of  that  country. 

The  eviU  of  the  cottier  system  are 
notorious.  A  peasantry  who  have  no 
resource  but  the  potato  field,  and  who 
are  multiplying  as  only  utter  poverty 
can  multiply,  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  land.  They 
promise  rents  they  cannot  possibly 
pay.    They  are  immediately  and  con- 
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tal,  we  mnst  qnote  a  passage  which 
occiin  at  an  eariier  part  of  the  woiii, 
but  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  strain  of  observations  we  hare 
been  calling  attention  to.  It  serves 
to  show  and  explain  the  elastic 
power  there  is  in  every  thoroughly 
industrious  country  to  revive  from 
any  temporary  loss,  or  sacrifice,  or 
calamity.  Let  but  the  people  with 
their  knowledge  and  habits,  the  soil 
and  a  little  fo<^,  remain,  and  there  is 
no  effort,  and  no  ruin  or  desolation 
from  which  it  would  not  speedily  re- 
cover. Moreover,  it  is  a  passage  of 
a  certain  popular  interest,  and  we  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve  our 
pages  by  its  quotation. 

"Eyery  thing  which  is  prodnced  is 
consamed  ;  both  what  is  saved  and  what 
is  said  to  be  spent ;  and  the  former  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  latter.  All  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  language  tend  to  disguise 
this.  When  men  talk  of  the  ancient 
wealth  of  a  country,  of  riches  inherited 
from  ancestors,  and  similar  expressions, 
the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the  riches  so 
transmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  at 
the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have 
been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  produced 
this  year,  except  so  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total  amount. 
The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  greater 
part,  in  value,  of  the  wealth  now  exist- 
ing in  England,  has  been  produced  by 
human  hiuids  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  A  very  small  proportion  indeed 
of  that  large  aggregate  was  in  existence 
ten  years  ago  ; — of  the  present  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  scarcely  any  part 
except  farm-houses  and  factories,  and  a 
few  ships  and  machines  ;  and  even  these 
wonld  not  in  most  cases  have  survived  so 
long,  if  fresh  labour  had  not  been  em- 
ployed within  that  period  in  putting 
them  in  repair.  The  land  subsists,  and 
the  land  is  almost  the  only  thing  that 
subsists.    Every  thing  which  is  produced 


perishes,  and  moat  things  very  quickly. 
Most  kinds  of  capital  are  not  fitted  by 
their  nature  to  be  long  preserved.  There 
are  a  few,  and  but  a  few  productions, 
capable  of  a  very  prolonged  existence. 
Westminster  Abbey  has  lasted  many 
centuries,  with  occasional  repairs ;  some 
ancient  sculptures  have  existed  above 
two  thousand  years  ;  the  Pyramids  per- 
haps double  or  treble  that  time.  But 
these  were  objects  devoted  to  nnprodae* 
tive  use.  If  we  except  bridges  and 
aqueducts,  (to  which  may  sometimes  be 
added  tanks  and  embankments,)  there  are 
few  instances  of  any  edifice  applied  to 
industrial  purposes  which  has  been  of 
great  duration :  such  buildings  do  nothold 
out  against  wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good 
economy  to  constmot  them  of  the  soli- 
dity necessary  for  permanency.  Cipitftl 
is  kept  in  existence  ttom  age  to  age,  not 
by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  repro- 
duction :  every  part  of  it  is  used  and 
destroyed,  generally  very  soon  after  it 
has  been  produced  ;  bnt  thoee  wlo  con- 
aume  it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  pro- 
ducing more.  The  growth  of  capital  is 
similar  to  the  growth  of  popalaiioo. 
Every  individual  who  ia  bom,  dies,  but 
in  each  year  the  number  bom  exoeedj  the 
number  who  die  ;  the  population,  there- 
fore, always  increases,  although  not  one 
person  of  those  comprising  it  was  ali^e 
until  fk  rerj  recent  date. 

''lliis  perpetual  oonsnmption  and  re- 
production of  capital  affords  the  ezpb- 
nation  of  what  has  so  often  ezeiteJ 
wonder— the  great  rapidity  with  which 
countries  recover  from  a  state  of  dens- 
tation ;  the  disappearance  in  a  abort 
time  of  all  traces  of  the  mischief  done 
by  earthquakes,  of  floods,  hnzricane8,an<l 
the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  »7< 
waste  a  country  by  &te  and  sword,  and 
destroys  or  carries  away  nearly  ail  toe 
movable  wealth  existing  in  it :  sU  u>« 
inhabitants  are  mined ;  yet  in  a  few  Jt*^ 
after,  every  thing  is  much  as  it  ins 
before.  This  «tt  medieairix  notura  haf 
been  a  subject  of  sterile  aatoniahmett^  or 
has  been  cited  to  exemplify  the  woDde^ 


JUr  Mill,  in  noticing  this  very  equitable  proposition,  says — ^^  Except  thepropo»*^ 
applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  no  such  palpable  violation  of  common  «^^^ 
has  found  sufficient  support  in  this  country  during  the  present  g^o^^^^^  J,^t.j 
regarded  within  the  domain  of  discussion.    It  has  not  the  palliation  of  ^ff^^yl^ 
property- tax,  that  of  laying  the  burthen  on  those  best  able  to  bear  it;  f*^'''**^ 
property  '  includes  almost  every  provision  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  wor»» 
and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.    I  can  hardly  cooeeire 
more  shameless  pretension  than  that  the  major  part  of  the  property  of  the  ^^^^ 
that  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  should  be  ^^j^q 
from  its  share  of  taxation;  that  these  classes  should  oidy  begin  to  pay  ^^^!!zl  k 
after  retiring  fh>m  business,  and  if  they  never  retire,  should  be  ezev^  °^^ 
altogether."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 
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fol  sirenglh  of  the  prineiple  of  sftTing, 
fHiieh  ean  repair  sach  enormoua  losaea  in 
•o  brief  aa  interral.  There  isooUiiog  at 
all  wonderful  in  the  matter.  What  the 
enemy  hare  destroyed  would  hare  been 
destroyed  in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselTes  ;  the  wealth  which  they 
so  rapidly  reproduce  would  hare  needed 
to  be  produced,  and  would  hare  been 
veprodoeed  in  any  case,  and  probably  in 
as  iboriaii  interraL"— (Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to  questions 
touching  the  cnltiyation  of  the  land — 
as  whether  large  or  smaU  farms  are 
most  advisable.  Mr  Mill  appears  to 
advocate  the  latter,  and  enlarges  mach 
ca  the  industry  universally  displayed 
bj  the  peasants  of  those  countries 
irho  either  cultivate  land  of  their 
own,  or  in  which  they  have  a  certain 
tod  permanent  interest.  Additional 
Tilne  is  given  to  these  chapters,  from 
the  bearing  they  are  made  to  have  on 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  causes  and 
the  remedies  of  the  lamentable  state 
of  that  unhappy  countiy,  Ireland. 

We  remember  well  the  impression 
made  upon  us  on  reading,  some  time 
ago,  these  passages  in  Sismondi's 
▼ork  which  Mr  Mill  quotes  on  this 
occasion,  where  the  habits  and  life  of 
the  peasuit  proprietors  of  Switzerland 
are  so  minutely,  and  apparently  so 
fidthfully  described.  Coupling*  his 
description  with  what  our  own  hasty 
oibservation  had  taught  us  of  this  coun- 
try, we  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
nowhere,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
does  human  life  wear  a  more  enviable 
select  than  amongst  these  small  prq- 
piieton,  this  rustic  aristocracy  of 
Svitaeriand.  But  we  regarded  it,  as 
We  stUi  do,  as  one  of  those  instances 
^compemation  so  general  in  the  moral 
World.  All  the  wealth  of  England 
Could  not  purchase  this  sort  of  pas* 
total  happiness.  At  all  events,  only 
^ere  and  there  such  a  primitive  state 
of  things  could  exist.  It  was  not 
tieoessary  for  our  Norman  ancestors 
to  have  added  manor  to  manor:  a 
Wealthy  commercial  state,  which  gives 
origin  to  great  fortunes,  must,  inevi- 
tably give  origin  to  large  properties. 
The  same  wealth  whicli  decides  for 
us  that  the  land  shall  be  cultivated  in 
large  farms,  would  also  decide  that  it 
ahoald  be  divided  amongst  large  pro- 
prietoFB.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
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neither  of  these  facts  is,  to  any  material 
extent,  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  the 
history  or  the  laws  of  England,  but 
to  its  commercial  opulence. 
.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to 
admire  **  the  picture  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  what  may  be  called  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  land;*'  the 
patience,  frugality,  and  prudence  in 
entering  into  marriage,  that  almost 
always  characterise  the  class  of  small 
proprietors  cultivating  their  own 
soil.  Our  own  yeomen,  at  that  dis- 
tant and  almost  fabulous  epoch  when 
our  country  obtained  the  name  of 
"  merry  England,"  were  of  this  de- 
scription of  men.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  of 
the  extracts  which  our  author  has 
drawn  together  from  French,  and 
German,  and  English  writers,  all 
showing  the  hearty,  incessant,  and, 
as  one  author  calls  it,  the  **  superhu- 
man'' industry  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor. 

A  great  nnml>er  of  such  properties 
England  cannot  be  expected  to  have  ^ 
there  may,  too,  be  reasons  for  not 
desiring  their  existence ;  but  one  fact 
is  placed  beyond  all  controversy,  both 
by  the  testimony  of  travellei*s,  and 
the  known  operations  of  the  common 
feelings  of  onr  nature,  that  they  are 
the  most  indefatigable  of  all  labourers. 
If  you  wish  to  convert  an  idle  and 
improvident  man  into  an  industrious 
and  frugal  one,  give  him  a  piece  of 
land  of  his  own :  the  recipe  may  fail ; 
but  if  this  does  not  reform  him,  no- 
thing else  will. 

It  is  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  as- 
we  have  intimated,  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  peasant  proprietor  is  made 
particularly  to  bear.  To  substitute 
for  the  wretched  cottier  system,  some 
system  under  which  the  Irish  peasant, 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  be 
placed  under  strong  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  providence,  is  the  great 
remedy  which  Mr  Mill  proposes  for 
the  unhappy  state  of  that  country. 

The  evils  of  the  cottier  system  are 
notorious.  A  peasantry  who  have  no 
resource  but  the  potato  field,  and  who 
are  multiplying  as  only  utter  poverty 
can  multiply,  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  land.  They 
promise  rents 'they  cannot  possibly 
pay.    They  are  immediately  and  con* 
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tinnally  in  debt ;  but  being  there  vpon 
the  soU,  thej  can  first  feed  themselves ; 
this  they  do,  and  the  rest,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  for  the  landlord. 

^  In  such  a  condition,"  writes  Mr  Mill, 
"  what  oan  a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount 
of  industry  or  prudence,  and  what  lose 
by  any  recklessness  !  If  the  landlord  at 
any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights,  the 
cottier  wonld  not  be  able  eyen  to  liye. 
If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  pro- 
duce of  Itis  bit  of  land,  or  if  he  pndently 
abstained  from  producing  mouths  to  eat 
it  up,  his  only  gsia  wonld  be  to  have  more 
left  to  pay  to  his  landlord,  while,  if  he 
had  twenty  children,  they  would  still  be 
fed  first,  and  the  landlord  wonld  only 
take  what  was  left.  Almost  alone  among 
mankind,  the  Irish  cottier  is  in  this  con- 
dition,— that  he  can  scarcely  be  either 
better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his  own. 
If  he  was  industrious  or  prudent,  nobody 
but  his  landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is 
lasy  or  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's 
expense.  A  situation  more  devoid  of 
motives  to  either  labour  or  self-com- 
mand, imagination  itself  cannot  ooneetve. 
The  indueements  of  free  hnman  bebgji 
are  taken  away,  and  those  of  a  sUve  not 
substituted.  He  has  nothing  to  hope  and 
nothing  to  fear,  except  being  dispossessed 
of  his  holding  ;  and  against  this  he  pro- 
tects himself  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  a 
civil  war."— (Vol.  i.  p.  374.) 

That  this  aysteu  most  be  got  rid  of 
ifl  admitted  by  all— bat  how?  It  Is 
often  proposed  to  convert  the  oottieis 
into  hired  labourers ;  but  withovt  en- 
tering  upon  (either  to  admit  or  contro- 
vert) the  other  obfectioBs  which  Mr 
Mill  makes  to  this  plan^  it  is  enoagh 
to  say  that  it  is,  at  present^  impraeti- 
cable.  ^^The  conversion  of  oottiera 
into  hired  laboorers,"  he  jnstly  ob- 
serves, ^^  implies  tiie  introdnction  all 
over  Ireland  of  capitaliat  itanera,  in 
lien  <tf  the  present  small  tenants. 
These  famerSf  or  their  capital  at 
least,  mnat  oome  from  England.  Bni 
to  indnce  capital  to  come  in^  the  cot- 
Uer  population  must  fint  be  peaceably 
got  rid  of:  in  other  words,  that  most 
be  already  accomplished,  which  Eng- 
lish ci^tal  is  proposed  as  the  means 
of  accomplishing.*'  Besides  which,  it 
10  the  characteristic  of  the  Eo^ish 
system  of  fiurming,  that  it  emptoys 
ihe  fewest  number  of  labourers. 
^^  Taking  the  nnmbeo*  of  Irish  peasants 
in  the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of 
lured  labourers  in  an  equal  apace  in 


the  model  counties  of  Scotland  or 
England,  the  former  number  is  com- 
monly computed  to  be  about  three 
times  the  latter.  Two-thirds,  there- 
fore, of  the  Irish  peasantry  would  be 
absolutely  dispensed  with*  What  is 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  .  .  .  The 
people  are  there ;  and  the  problem  is, 
not  how  to  improve  the  country,  but 
how  it  can  be  improved  by  and  for  its 
present  inhabitants." 

To  wait  till  the  £n|^h  system  of 
farming  can  be  introduced  into  Irelsad 
is  tantamount  to  resigning  all  attempt 
to  improve  the  Gondition  of  the  people 
of  that  country.     Sometbmg  aiiisl  be 
done  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  system.    There  an 
several  schemes  afloat  for  givmg  or 
extending  a  certain  ienant-riffht  to 
the  peasantry.    Into  these  wo  hive 
not  space  to  enter — ^for  it  would  take 
some  time   te   explain  the  sevcnl 
stgnificationa  attached  to  thb  term 
tenant-right.    It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  whenever  the  term  has  any  really 
important  signification,  and  under  it 
any  efiective  remedy  is  proposed,  ii 
means    this,  — thnt   the   Icq^ialaniie 
lAonld  interfere  between  the  laadlord 
and  tenant,  and  aBsugn  an  eqaitahie 
rent,  and  an  equitable  duratioiof  the 
tenaney.    Soch  m  act  of  the  tegisl^ 
tnre  might  be  perfectly  jnstifiable,  aad 
might  be  found  to  be  aa  advantageous 
to  the  landlord  aa  the  tenant;  form 
former  as  much  needs  to  be  pntecm 
from  his  own  imioience  er  tkooght* 
leas  cupidity,  as  the  latter  from  ^ 
despovte  prassureofwant   Batvfl 
shooid,  of  eonraa,  infinitely  pn^^f 
such  aa  equitable  anraafpeoeat  d^ 
tween  these  parties  abonld  be  unm 
at  without  the  intervention  of  tM 
legialatnre ;  and  we  think  it  ^^^^ 
an  indirect  result  ef  the  scheme  wiueD 
Mr  MUl  proposes,  or  rather  advocate*' 
He  would  begin  the  work  of  refoni*- 
taon  by  ibnning  a  body  of  PJ** 
proprieloraon  the  waste  laodserire* 
land.     Carried  out  with  <in*f** 
sideration  to  the  rightf  of  prflfgy* 
we  confess  we  oan  detect  ■®5*| 
tions  to  this  plan.    Some  difkf^^ 
of  opinion,  we  believe,  exist  «»W| 
the  best  judges  as  to  tfaesatoi««f^ 
sml  in  question,  and  ita  <»4«!^"^ 
being  reclaimed;  aad  on  *'>'*. P^ 
we  cannot  profess  to  giv«  •"^'Pf^ 
Init,  so  fer  as  principles  of  tegi«><^ 


18^] 

or  the  objects  in  view  are  concerned, 
we  cordially  approve  of  the  scheme, 
thongh  we  cannot  say  that  we  enter- 
tain the  same  sanguine  yiew  of  it  as 
the  author  before  ns.  It  deserves 
a  trial,  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures  of  relief,  when  the  temper 
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died  thoiuNuid  persons,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  five  persons  to  a  family — a  rather  low 
rate  for  Ireland — answers  to  a  population 
of  fifteen  hundred  thousand.  Suppose 
such  a  number  drafted  off  to  a  state  of 
independenoe  and  comfort,  together  with 
any  moderate  additional  relief  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the   introduction  of  English 


of  that  misguided  people  shall  admit  of    capital  and  farming  over  the  remaining 
the  application,  with  any  probability  -  _    .     - 

of  success,  of  this  class  of  remedial 
measures. 

We  shall  give  the  project  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  work  before  us.  ^fter 
observing  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
peasant  properties  should  be  universal, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  nor,  indeed,  de- 
sirous that  they  should  be  aniversal« 
he  thus  proceeds  : — 

^  It  is  enough,  if  there  be  land  aTailable 
«n  which  to  locate  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  population,  that  the  remaining  'area 
of  the  country  shall  not  be  required  to 
maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  com- 
patible with  large  farming  and  hired 
labour.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
obyious  resource  in  the  waste  lands,  which 
are  happily  so  extensire,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  so  improreable,  as  to 
afford  a  means  by  which,  Without  making 
the  present  tenants  proprietors,  nearly 
the  whole  sorplns  population  might  bo 
«onTened  into  peasant  proprietors  else- 
where. This  plan  has  been  striNigly 
pressed  upon  the  public  by  several  writers ; 
but  the  first  to  bring  it  prominently 
forward  in  England,  was  Mr  William 
Thornton.* 

**  Tbe  detailed  estimate  of  an  irrefrag- 
able authority,  Mr  Griffith,  annexed  to 
the  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission, 
shows  nearly  a  milUon  and  a  half  of  acres 
reclaimable  for  the  spade  or  plough,  some 
of  them  with  the  promise  of  great  ferti- 
lity, and  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
more  reclaimable  for  pasture ;  the  greater 
part  being  in  most  convenient  proximity 
to  the  principal  masses  of  destitute  popu- 
lation. Besides  these  four  millions  of 
acres,  there  are  above  two  millions  and  a 
half,  pronounced  by  Mr  Griffith  to  be 
unimprovable  ;  but  he  is  only  speaking 
of  reclamation  for  profit :  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  be  any  land,  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, which  cannot  be  reclaimed  and 
rendered  productive  by  labourers  them- 
selves under  the  inducement  of  a  perma- 
nent property.  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  one  and  a  half  millions  of  arable  first 
mentioned,  it  would  furnish  properties 
averaging  five  acres  each  to  three  hun- 


surface  of  Ireland  would  cease  to  be 
chimerieal. 

^  '  The  improvement  of  waste,'  Mr 
Thornton  observes,  *  may    perhaps    be 
thought  to  require  a  good  deal  of  capital ; 
but  capital  is  principally  useful  for  its 
command  of  labour,  and  the  Irish  pea- 
santry have  quite  labour  enough  at  their 
own  disposal.    Their  misfortune  is  that 
they  have  so  much.    Their  labour  would 
not  be  worse  applied  because  they  work- 
ed for  themselves  instead  of  for  a  pay- 
master.  So  far  is  large  capital  from  being 
indiq>ensable  for  the  cultivation  of  bar- 
ren   tracts,  that  schemes  of  this  kind, 
which  could  only  bring  loss  to  a  real  spe- 
culator, are  successfully  achieved  by  his 
penniless  rival.    A  capitalist  must  have  a 
certain  return  for  the  money  he  lays  out, 
but  the  poor  man  expends  nothing  but  his 
own  superabundant  labour,  which  would 
be  valueless  if  not  so  employed  ;  so  that 
his  returns,  however  small,  are  all  clear 
profit.    No  man  in  his  senses  would  ever 
havo  thought  of  wasting  money  upon  the 
original  sand  of  the  Pays  de  Waes  ;  but 
the  hard-working  boors  who  settled  there 
two  hundred  years  ago,  without  any  other 
stock  than  their  industry,  contrived  to 
enrich  both  themselves  and  the  land,  and 
indeed  to  make  the  latter  the  richest  in 
Bnrope.' 

*  *  The  profit  of  reclaiming  waste  land,' 
says  the  Digest  of  Evidence  to  Lord  De- 
von's Commission,  '  vrill  be  best  under- 
stood from  a  practice  not  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  to  which  farmers  sometimes 
resort.  This  consists  in  giving  the  use 
of  a  small  portion  of  it  to  a  poor  cottier 
or  herdsman  for  the  first  three  crops,  after 
which  this  improved  portion  is  given  up 
to  the  farmer,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  the 
waste  land  is  taken  on  the  same  terms 
by  tiie  cottier.'  Well  may  the  compiler 
say, '  Here  we  have  the  example  of  the 
very  poorest  class  in  Ireland  obtaining  a 
livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  waste  land 
under  the  most  discouraging  and  the  least 
remunerative  circumstances  that  can  well 
be  imagined.' 

"  It  is  quite  worthy  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  wretched  attempts  as  yet 
made  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  that  this 
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spectaeleof  the  poorest  of  muikindiiiakiiig 
the  land  yalaable  by  their  laboar  for  the 
profit  of  other  people  who  have  done  no- 
thing  to  assiflt  them,  does  not  at  once 
strike  Lord  Devon  and  his  Commission 
as  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be.  Mr 
Thornton  strongly  urges  the  claims  of 
common  justice  and  common  sense. 

^  '  The  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  permanent  possession  of  the 
spots  reclaimed  by  them.  To  employ  them 
as  labourers  in  bringing  the  land  into  a 
remuneratiTe  condition,  (see  Report  of 
Land  Occupation  Commissioners,)  in  or- 
der that  it  may  then  be  let  to  some  one 
else,  while  they  are  sent  to  shift  for  them- 
selres  where  they  can,  may  be  an  excellent 
mode  of  enriching  the  landlord,  but  must 
OTentually  aggrarate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor.  It  is  probably  because  this  plan  has 
been  generally  practised,  that  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  land  has  hitherto  done 
nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. If  the  latter  are  to  deriye  any 
advantage  from  it,  such  of  them  as  may 
be  located  on  the  waste  should  receive 
perpetual  leases  of  their  respective  allot- 
ments— should  be  made  iVeeholders  in 
&ct,  or  at  least  perpetual  tenants  at  a 
quit-rent  Such  an  appropriation  of  waste 
land  would,  of  course,  require  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  all  who  pre- 
viously possessed  any  interest  in  it  But 
tlie  value  of  a  legal  interest  in  land  which 
cannot  be  enclosed  or  cultivated  without 
permission  of  the  legislature,  can  only  be 
proportionate  to  the  actual  yearly  pro- 
duce ;  and  as  land  in  a  natural  state 
yields  little  or  nothing,  all  legal  claims 
upon  it  might  be  bought  up  at  a  trifling 
expense,  or  might  be  commuted  for  a  very 
small  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
settlers.  Of  the  perfect  competence  of 
parliament  to  direct  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind  there  can  be  no  question.  An 
authority  which  compels  individuals  to 
part  with  their  most  valued  property  on 
the  slightest  pretext  of  public  conve- 
nience, and  permits  railway  projectors  to 
throw  down  family  mansions  and  cut  up 
favourite  pleasure-grounds,  need  not  be 
very  scrupulous  about  forcing  the  sale  of 
boggy  meadows  or  mountain  pastures,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  curing  the 
destitution  and  misery  of  an  entire 
people.' 

^  It  would  be  desirable,'*  continues  Mr 
Mill,  "  and  in  most  cases  necessary,  that 
the*  tracts  of  land  should  be  prepared  for 
the  labours  of  the  peasant  by  being 
drained  and  intersected  with  roads,  at  the 
expense  of  government;  the  interest  of 
the  sums  so  expended,  and  of  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  existing  rights  to  the 
waste  land,  being  charged  on  it,  when 
reclaimed,  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  re- 


deemable at  a  moderate  number  of  yean' 
purchase.  The  state  wonld  thus  incur  no 
loss,  while  the  advances  made  would  give 
that  immediate  employment  to  the  sni- 
plus  labour  of  Ireland,  which,  if  not  given 
in  this  manner,  will  assuredly  have  to  be 
given  in  some  other,  not  only  less  nsefal, 
but  far  less  likely  to  repay  its  cost  The 
millions  lavished,  during  the  famine,  ia 
the  almost  nominal  exeontion  of  useless 
works,  without  any  result  but  that  of 
keeping  the  people  alive,  would,  if  em- 
ployed in  a  great  operation  in  the  wiste 
lands,  have  been  quite  as  effectual  for 
relieving  immediate  distress,  and  woald 
have  laid  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep, 
for  something  really  deserring  the  name 
of  social  improvement.  But,  as  usual,  it 
was  thought  better  to  throw  away  mosej 
and  exertion  in  a  beaten  track,  than  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  most  advaa- 
tageous  investment  of  them  in  an  no- 
trodden  one."— (Vol.  i.  p.  392.) 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  leogth 
of  the  above  extract ;  the  sobject  is 
of  great  importaace  ;  bat  having 
stated  the  proposal  in  the  words  of  its 
principal  author  (if  Mr  Thornton  on 
claim  the  distinction)  and  its  most  dis- 
tingnlshed  advocate,  we  have  notfaiof 
left  bat  to  express  onr  own  wish  that 
some  snch  wide  and  general  plan  vil^ 
at  all  events  meet  with  a  fair  trisi, 
when  the  fitting  time  shall  occur  for 
making  the  experiment 

Any  of  our  readers  into  whose 
hands  the  work  of  Mr  Mill  has  already 
fallen,  will  be  aware  of  the  nnmerons 
topics  on  which  it  mast  excite  con- 
troversy or  provoke  discussion.  Some 
of  these  topics  we  had  marked  oot  for 
examination ;  bat  we  have  no  5pa<^ 
to  enter  npon  a  new  subject,  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  dosing 
our  notice  with  an  extract  or  two 
from  what  is  the  closing  chapter  oT 
the  work  itself— On  iheLimiUoflH 
Province  of  Government.    His  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject  are  so  tew- 
perate  aod  judicious,  and  conceired 
throughout  in  so  liberal  aod  enlip^ 
ened  a  spirit,    that  althon^b  th&e 
must  always  be  a  sfiade  of  dSffcreDCS 
between  such  a  writer  and  ourselvw, 
we  should   have  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  almost  the  whole  of  the 
chapter.    He  draws  a  very  necessary 
distinction  between  the  authoritative 
interference  of  government,  controUing 
and  interdicting,  and  that  kind  <»  in- 
tervention where  a  government,  **  leav- 
ing individuals  free  to  use  their  own 
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of  pmsning  any  object  of  gene- 
ral iBterest,  but  not  trusting  the  ob- 
ject solelj  to  their  care,  establishes, 
mde  by  aide  with  their  arrangements, 
an  agency  of  its  own  for  a  Uke  pnr- 
pcRse.  llins  it  is  one  thing  to  main- 
tain a  chnrch  establishment,  and 
asother  to  refose  toleration  to  other 
religioiis,  or  to  persons  professing  no 
religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  proTide 
f;f  bools  or  colleges,  and  another  to 
require  tbat  no  person  shall  act  as 
aji  iastmctor  of  yonth  without  a  gov- 
esument  license.'^ 

y^e  like  the  tone  of  the  following 
rcfflirk :  —  "  Whatever  theory  we 
adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
aodil  union,  and  under  whatever  po- 
litical inatitntions  we  live,  there  is  a 
circle  aroand  every  individual  human 
being  which  no  government,  be  it 
that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep; 
tji^  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every 
person,  who  has  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, within  which  the  individuality 
of  tbat  person  ought  to  reign  uncon- 
txoUed,  either  by  any  other  individual 
or  the  public  collectively.  That  there 
ia,  or  ought  to  be,  some  space  of  hu- 
man existence  thus  entrenched  round, 
aiid  sacred  finom  authoritative  intru- 
flwm,  no  one  who  professes  the  small- 
est regard  to  human  fi:eedom  or  dig- 
nity 'mil  call  in  question." 

*  Maoy/'  he  eoDtinnes,  ^  in  latter  times 
Ittve  been  prone  to  think  that  limitation 
«f  the  powers  of  government  is  only 
ctsential  when  the  govemment  itself  is 
htdly  constituted ;  when  it  does  not  re- 
P>«eent  the  people,  bnt  is  the  organ  of  a 
class,  or  a  coalition  of  classes ;  and  that 
s  gOTemment  of  a  sufficiently  popular 
coDsiitntion  might  be  trusted  with  any 
fnioont  of  power  over  the  nation,  since 
ita  power  would  be  only  that  of  the  nation 
o^er  itself.    This  might  be  true,  if  the 
'^tion,  in  each  cases,  did  not  practically 
.'^Man  a  mere  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
^  minorities  only  were  capable  of  oppress- 
'^g,  but  not  of  being  oppressed.    Expe- 
rience, howerer,  proves  that  the  deposi- 
taries of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates 
^t  the  people — that  is,  of  a  majority — are 
^^uite  as  ready  (when  they  think  they  can 
^<ount  npon  popular  support)  as  any  or- 
^^ns  of  oligarchy  to  assume   arbitrary 
r^ower,and  encrc»ach  unduly  on  the  liberty 
^^f  private  life.    The  public  coUeetiyely 
^    8  abundantly  ready  to  impose,  not  only 
^'^'N.ta  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests, 


but  its  abstract  opinions,  and  even  its- 
tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon  individuals ;. 
and  our  present  civilisation  tends  so 
strongly  to  make  the  power  of  persona 
acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial 
power  in  society,  that  there  never  was 
more  necessity  for  surrounding  individual 
independence  of  thought,  speech,  and  con- 
duct with  the  most  powerful  defences,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  originality  of  mind 
and  individuality  of  character,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  any  real  progress,  and 
of  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the' 
human  race  much  superior  to  any  herd  of 
animals." 

It  is  not  the  error  which  Conserva- 
tive politicians  are  liable  to  commit, 
to  throw  too  large  a  share  of  the 
management  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  a  central  power ;  they  would,  there- 
fore, readily  coincide  with  Mr  Mill, 
when  he  observes,  that  even  if  a  go- 
vernment could  comprehend  within 
itself  the  most  eminent  intellectual 
capacity  and  active  talent  of  the 
nation,  it  would  not  be  the  less  desir- 
able that  the  conduct  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  society  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  imme- 
diately interested  in  them.  ^^The 
business  of  life,"  he  remarks,  "  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  people ;  without  which,  book 
and  school  instruction,  though  most 
necessary  and  salutary,  does  not  suf- 
fice to  qualify  them  for  conduct,  and 
for  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

.  .  .  .  A  people  among  whom 
there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action 
for  a  collective  interest  —  who  look 
habitually  to  their  government  to 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  mat- 
ters of  joint  concern — ^who  expect  to 
have  every  thing  done  for  them,  ex- 
cept what  can  be  made  an  affair  of 
mei*e  habit  and  routine — have  their 
faculties  only  half  developed ;  then- 
education  is  defective  in  one  of  ita 
most  important  branches.** 

We  must  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  is  so  extremely 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  our  neigh- 
bours, that  we  wish  we  could  make 
it  heard  from  the  tribune  of  their 
National  Assembly. 

**  A  democratic  constitution,  not  sup- 
ported by  democratic  institutions  in  de- 
tail, but  confined  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, not  only  is  not  political  freedom, 
bnt  often  creates  a  spirit  precisely  the 
reverse,  carrying   down   to  the  lowest 
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gnde  in  society  the  desire  and  ambition 
of  politieal  domination.  In  some  coan- 
tries,  the  desire  of  the  people  is  for  not 
being  tyrannised  oyer ;  but  in  others,  it 
is  merely  for  an  equal  chance  to  erery 
body  of  tyrannising.  Unhappily,  this  last 
state  of  the  desires  is  fully  as  natural  to 
mankind  as  the  former,  and  in  many  of 
the  conditions  even  of  civilised  humanity, 
is  fiir  more  largely  exemplified.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
manage  their  affairs  by  their  own  actiTO 
interyention,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
the  goYernment,  their  desires  will  turn 
to  the  repelling  tyranny,  rather  than  to 
tyrannising;  while,  in  proportion  as  all 
real  initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the 
government,  and  individuals  perpetnally 
feel  and  act  as  nnder  its  pevpetual  tute- 
lage, popular  institutions  develop  in  them 
not  the  desire  of  fireedom,  but  an  unmea- 
Bued  appetite  for  place  and  power  ;  di- 
Terting  the  intelligence  and  activity  of 
the  country  from  its  principal  business 
to  a  wretched  eompetition  for  the  selfish 
prizes  and  the  petty  vanities  of  office." — 
(Vol.  U.  p.  515.) 

In  qaitting  this  work,  we  must 
again  repeat  that  our  task  woald  be 
endless  if  we  ratered  upon  every 
topic  on  which  it  provokes  discussion. 


On  some  of  these  we  may  take  a  ftitore 
opportnnitj  to  express  onrselTes. 
Amongst  the  subjects  we  had  dea^ed, 
had  space  permitted,  for  some  d»cas- 
sion,  are  certain  heresies,  as  we  think 
them,  regarding  property  inland;  and 
some  views,  rather  hinted  at  than  ex- 
plained, on  the  position  which  the 
female  sex  ought  to  take  in  society. 
In  the  extract  we  first  made,  the 
reader  may  have  remarked  this  siogn- 
lar  expression.  ^[)eaking  of  the 
Americans,  he  says  they  have  **  ap- 
parently got  rid  of  all  social  mjnstices 
and  inequalities  that  affect  peraons  of 
Caucasian  race  €md  of  the  male  stsf 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  that  erea  in 
America  there  still  remain  certain 
social  injustices  and  inequalities  affect- 
ing the  female  sex.  There  are  many 
innendos  scattered  throughont  the 
book  of  the  same  description,  bat  we 
nowhere  gather  a  distinct  view  of  the 
sort  of  reformation  that  is  called  for. 
In  a  writer  of  another  diaraeter  these 
expressions  would  be  eneonatered 
only  with  ridicule ;  coming  from  Mr 
MiU,  they  excite  onr  surpriee,  and,  ia 
some  measure,  omr  curioaity. 
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Tub  MiB^on  of  San  Fenumdo  is 
«itaated  on  a  small  river  called  Las 
Animas,  a  branch  of  the  Lo«  Mar- 
tires.  The  convent  is  built  at  the 
neck  of  a  large  pliUn,  at  the  point  of 
isflnx  of  the  stream  from  the  broken 
spnrs  of  the  sierra.  The  savanais 
covered  with  loxuriant  grass,  kept 
down,  however,  by  the  coantless  herds 
of  cattle  which  pastore  on  it.  The 
banks  of  the  creek  are  covered 
with  a  lofty  growth  of  oak  and 
poplar,  which  near  the  Mission  have 
been  considerably  thinned  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  foel  and  bnilding 
material  for  the  increasing  settlement. 
The  convent  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fruit-trees,  its  rode  tower 
and  cross  peeping  above  them,  and 
contrasting  pictoresqnely  with  the 
wildness  of  the  sarrooRding  scenery. 
€rardens  and  orchards  lie  innne- 
diaSely  In  finoot  of  the  bnilding, 
and  a  vineyard  stretches  away 
to  the  npland  ridge  of  the  valley. 
Hie  huts  of  the  IncSana  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  biilt  of  stone  and 
adobe,  sometimes  thatched  with  iags 
and  boaghs,  bat  comfortable  enoogh. 
The  convent  itsdf  is  a  snbetantial 
building,  of  the  style  of  architectnro 
dtaracterising  monastic  edifices  in 
most  parts  of  die  world.  Loopholes 
peer  ihnn  its  plastered  walls,  and 
<Mi  a  flat  portion  of  the  roof  a  comi- 
cally mounted  gingall  or  wall^piece, 
carrying  a  two-poimd  ball,  threatens 
the  aeeailant  in  time  of  war.  At  one 
cod  ^  the  oblong  bnilding,  a  rough 
irregnlar  arch  of  san-bnrned  Mc^s 
is  smiDoaated  by  a  mde  cross,  under 
which  hangs  a  small  bat  deep-toned 
iiell — ^the  wonder  of  the  Indian  pcones, 
and  highly  venerated  by  the  ihiyles 
themselves,  who  received  it  as  a 
present  from  a  certain  venerable 
archbisbop  of  Old  Spain,  and  who, 
whilst  gnarding  it  with  referential 
awe,  teH  wondrous  tales  of  its  adven* 
tares  on  the  road  to  its  pnaent  abld- 
iflg  place. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  tiie 
canonical  inmates  of  the  convent  has 
been  much  reduced — there  bdog  bat 


four  priests  now  to  do  the  duties  of 
the  eleven  who  formerly  inhabited 
it:  Fray  Augustin,  a  Capuchin  of 
due  capacity  of  paunch,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  holy  quartette.  Augustin 
is  the  conventual  name  of  the  reve- 
rend father,  who  fails  not  to  impress 
upon  such  casual  visitants  to  that 
%Mma  Tkuie  as  he  deems  likely  to  ap- 
preciate the  information,  that,  but  for 
his  humility,  be  might  add  the  sono- 
rous appellations  of  Ignacio  Sabanal- 
Morales-y  Fuentes — his  family  being 
of  the  best  blood  of  Old  Castile,  and 
known  there  nnee  the  days  of  Ray 
Gromez — el  Campeador — ^possessing, 
moreover,  half  the  ^  vega**  of  the 
£bro,  &c.,  where,  had  fate  been  pro- 
pitious, he  would  now  have  been  the- 
sleek  superior  of  a  rich  capuchin  con- 
vent, instead  of  vegetating,  a  leather- 
dad  irayle,  in  the  wilds  of  California 
Alta. 

Nevertheless,  his  lot  is  no  bad  one. 
With  plenty  of  the  best  and  fattest 
meat  to  eat,  whether  of  beef  or 
venison,  of  bear  or  mountain  mat- 
ton  ;  with  good  wine  and  brandy  of 
home  make,  and  [rfenty  of  it ;  fruit 
of  all  climes  in  great  abnndance; 
wheaten  or  com  bread  to  suit  his 
palate;  a  tractable  flock  of  natives 
to  guide,  and  assisted  in  the 
task  by  three  brother  shepherds ; 
far  from  the  strips  of  poMtics  or 
party — secure   from    hostile   attack, 

S)t  quite,  by-tbe-by,)  and  eating, 
nking,  and  sleeping  away  his  time, 
one  would  think  that  Fray  Augustin 
Ignacio  Sabanal-Morales-y  Foentes 
had  little  to  trouble  him,  and  had  no 
cause  to  regret  even  the  vega  of  Cas* 
tilian  Ebro,  held  by  his  family  since 
the  days  of  el  Campeador. 

One  evenfaig  Frmy  Augustin  sat 
upon  an  adobe  beach,  under  the  flg- 
tree  shadowing  the  porch  of  the  Mfe- 
Bion.  He  was  dressed  m  a  goat-skin 
jerkm,  sofUy  and  beautifully  dressed, 
and  descending  to  his  hips,  under 
which  his  only  covering — tell  it  not 
in  GathI— was  a  kmg  linen  shirt, 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  lately 
procured  flrom  Pnebla  da  loe  AiigeteB» 
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aa  a  sacerdotal  garment.  Boots, 
stockings,  or  unmentionables,  he  had 
none.  A  cigarito,  of  tobacco  rolled 
in  corn  shnck,  was  occasionally 
placed  between  his  lips;  whereupon 
huge  clouds  of  smoke  rushed  in 
columns  irom  his  month  and  nostrils. 
His  face  was  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  relieved  by  arched  and  yeiy 
black  eyebrows ;  his  shaven  chin  was 
of  most  respectable  daplicity — ^his  cor- 
poration of  orthodox  dimensions. 
Several  Indians  and  half-bred  Mexican 
women  were  pounding  Indian  com  on 
metates  near  at  hand ;  whilst  sundry 
beef-fed  urchins  of  whitey-brown  com- 
plexion  sported  before  the  door,  exhi- 
biting, as  they  passed  Fray  Augustm, 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  strongly 
marked  features  of  that  worthy  pa£e. 
They  were  probably  his  nieces  and 
nephews — a  class  of  relations  often 
possessed  in  numbers  by  priests  and 
monks. 

The  three  remaining  brothers  were 
absent  from  the  Mission  ;  Fray  Ber- 
nardo, hunting  elk  in  tl^e  sierra; 
Fray  Jos^,  gallivanting  at  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles,  ten  days*  journey  dis- 
tant; Fray  Cristoval,  lassoing  colts 
upon  the  plain.  Augnstin,thus  left  to 
his  own  resources,  had  just  eaten  his 
vespertine  frijolitos  and  chile  Colorado, 
and  was  enjoying  a  post-coenal  smoke 
of  fragrant  pouche  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  ng-tree. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  an  Indian' 
dressed  in  Mexican  attire  approached 
him  hat  in  hand,  and,  making  a  reve- 
rential bow,  asked  his  directions 
concerning  domestic  business  of  the 
Mission. 

"  Hola !  friend  Jos^,"  cried  Fray 
Augustin  in  a  thick  guttural  voice, 
*^  pensabayo — ^I  was  thinking  that  it 
was  very  nearly  this  time  three  years 
ago  when  those  ^malditos  Ameri- 
canos'came  by  here  and  ran  off  with  so 
many  of  our  cavallada." 

"  True,  reverend  father,"  answered 
the  administrador,  *^jast  three  yean 
ago,  all  but  fifteen  days :  I  remember 
it  well.    Malditos  sean — curse  them  I" 

"  How  many  did  we  kill,  Jos^  ?" 

^*  Quizas  moochos — a  great  many, 
I  dare  say.  But  they  did  not  fight 
fairly— charged  right  upon  us,  and 
gave  us  no  time  to  do  any  thing. 
They  don't  know  how  to  fight,  these 
Mericanos ;  come  right  at  yon,  before 
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you  can  smng  a  lasso,  halloomg  like 
Indios  Bravos.** 

^'But,  Jos^,  how  many  did  they 
leave  dead  on  the  field?" 

"Not  one." 

"And  we?" 

"  Valgame  Dios !  thirteen  dead,  and 
many  more  wonnded." 

"  That's  it  I  Now  if  these  savsges 
come  again,  (and  the  Cbemegoaba, 
who  came  in  yesterday,  say9  he  saw 
a  large  trail,)  we  must  fight  adeDtro— 
within — outside  is  no  go ;  for  as  yon 
very  properly  say,  Jose,  these  Ame- 
ricans don't  know  how  to  fight,  and 
kill  us  before — ^before  we  can  kill 
them.    Vayal" 

At  this  moment  there  iasued  from 
the  door  of  the  Mission  Don  Antonio 
Yelez  Tmeba,  a  Gachupin— thatis,  a 
native  of  Old  Spain— a  wizened  old 
hidalgo  reftigee,  who  had  left  the 
mother  ooun^  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  which  were  stanehly 
Carlist,  and  had  fonndhis  way— hor, 
he  himself  9carcelyknew— from  Mexico 
to  San  Francisco  in  Upper  Califonua, 
where,  having  a  niost  perfect  contempt 
for  every  thing  Mexican,  and  hearing 
that  in  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando, 
far  away,  were  a  couple  of  Spanish 
padres  of  "  sangre  regular,"  he  bid 
started  into  the  ^wilderness  to  farei 
them  out ;  and   having  escaped  til 
dangers  on  the  route,  (which,  how- 
ever, were  hardly  dangers  to  the  Don, 
who  could  not  realise  the  idea  of 
scalp-taklng  savages,)  had  arrived 
with  a  whole  skin  at  the  Mission. 
There  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  his  countryman  Fray  Aognstin, 
who  made  him  welcome  to  A  the 
place  afforded,  and  there  he  harmlessly 
smoked  away  his  time ;  his  heart  tit 
away  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii  and 
in  the  grape-bearing  vegas  of  his  be- 
loved Andalusia,  his  withered  coeipo 
in  the  sierras  of  Upper  California. 
Don  Antonio  was  the  walking  entice 
of  a  Spaniard  of  the  anden  regvm- 
His  family  dated  firom  the  Flood,  and 
with  the  exception  of  sundry  refinesb- 
ing  jets  of  Moorish  blood,  injected 
into  the  Trnebas  during  the  Moonsh 
epoch,    no  strange  shoot  was  erer 
engrafted  on  their  genealogical  tree* 
The  marriages  of  the   family  were 
ever  confined  to  the  family  itseli'- 
never  looking  to   fresh  blood  ij,  * 
station  immediately  below  it,  vbica 
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was  noi  hidalgaefio ;  nor  above, 
sioco  any  thing  higher  ia  rank  than 
the  Trneba  y  l^aeba  family,  no  habia^ 
there  was  not. 

rhos,  in  the  male  and  female  scions 
of  the  house,  were  plainly  visible  the 
ill  effects  of  breeding  *^  in  and  in." 
The  male  Trnebas  were  sadly  dege- 
nerate Dons,  in  body  as  in  mind 
— COTipared  to  their  ancestors  of 
£oabdil*s  day ;  and  the  seiioritas  of 
the  name  were  all  eyes,  and  eyes 
alone,  and  hardly  of  snch  stamp 
&<  ironld  have  tempted  that  amorous 
Dioaarch  to  bestow  a  kingdom  for 
a  kiss,  as  ancient  ballads  tell. 

"  DneflA  de  la  n^^  toca, 
Por  un  beto  de  ta  boca, 

Dietm  on  reyno,  Boabdil ; 
Y  JO  por  ello,  CmtUaa, 
Te  dien  de  baena  gana 

Mil  cieloa,  li  fueran  mil.** 

Come  of  such  *  poor  stock,  and 
reared  on  tobacco  smoke  and  "  gazpa- 
cho,**  Don  Antonio  wonld  not  have 
^hone,  even  amongst  pigmy  Mexicans, 
for  physical  beauty.  Five  feet  high,  a 
frame-work  of  bones  covered  with  a 
skin  of  Andalnsian  tint,  the  Trueba 
stood  erect  and  stiff  in  all  the  con- 
sdousness  of  his  "  sangre  regular." 
His  features  were  handsome,  but 
entirely  devoid  of  flesh,  his  upper  lip 
was  covered  with  a  jet-black  mustache 
mixed  with  gray,  his  chin  was  bearded 
'^  like  the  pard."  E^ery  one  around 
bim  dad  in  deer  and  goat  skin,  our 
I>on  walked  conspicuous  in  shining 
soit  of  black — ^mnch  tJie  worse  for  wear, 
it  must  be  confessed — with  beaver 
hat  sadly  battered,  and  round  his 
body  and  over  his  shoulder  an  un« 
exceptionable  ^*  capa"  of  the  amplest 
dimensions.  Asking,  as  he  stepped 
over  him,  the  pardon  of  an  Indian 
^hin  who  blocked  the  door,  and 
bowing  with  punctilious  politeness 
to  the  sturdy  mozas  who  were 
gHnding  com,  Don  Antonio  ap- 
proach^ our  Mend  Augustin,  who 
^as  discussing  warlike  matters  with 
^  administrador. 

"  Holal  Don  Antonio,  how  do  you 
Cud  yourself,  sir?" 

"Perfectly  well,  and  your  very 
homble  servant,  reverend  father ;  and 


your  worship  also,  I  trust  you  are  in 
good  health  ?  " 

''  Sin  novedad — ^without  novelty ;" 
which,  since  it  was  one  hour  and  a  half 
since  our  friends  had  separated  to 
take  their  siestas,  was  not  impossible. 

"  Myself  and  the  worthy  Jos^," 
continued  Fray  Augustin,  "  were 
speaking  of  the  vile  invasion  of  a 
band  of  North  American  robbers,  who 
three  years  since  fiercely  assaulted 
this  peaceful  Mission,  killing  many  of 
its  inoffensive  inhabitants,  woimding 
many  more,  and  carrying  off  several 
of  our  finest  colts  and  most  promising 
mtdes  to  their  dens  and  caves  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtains.  Not  with  impu- 
nity, however,  did  they  effect  this 
atrocity.  Jos^  informs  me  that 
many  of  the  assailants  were  killed  by 
my  brave  Indians.  How  many  said 
you,  Jose?" 

^^  Qnizas  mo-o-ochos,"  answered 
the  Indian. 

"  Yes,  probably  a  great  multitude," 
continued  the  padre ;  ^'  but,  un- 
warned by  such  well-merited  casti- 
gation,  it  has  been  reported  to  me  by 
a  Chemegnaba  mansito,  that  a  band 
of  these  audacious  marauders  are 
now  on  their  road  to  repeat  the 
offence,  numbering  many  thousands, 
well  mounted  and  armed;  and  to 
oppose  these  white  barbarians  it  be- 
hoves us  to  make  every  preparation 
of  defence."* 

'^Hiere  is  no  cause  for  alarm,^' 
answered  the  Andaluz.  **  I  (tapping 
his  breast)  have  served  in  thr^  wars : 
in  that  glorious  one  ^  de  la  Indepen- 
denda,'  when  our  glorious  patriots 
drove  the  French  lUte  sheep  across 
the  Pyrenees  ;  in  that  equally  glorious 
one  of  1821 ;  and  in  the  late  magna- 
nimous struggle  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  his  majesty  Charles  Y., 
king  of  Spain,  (doffing  his  hat,)  whom 
Grod  preserve.  With  that  right 
arm,"  cried  the  spirited  Don,  ex- 
tend^g  his  shrivelled  member,  '^  I 
have  supported  the  throne  of  my 
kings  —  have  fought  for  my  coun- 
try, mowing  down  its  enemies  before 
me;  and  with  it,"  vehemently  ex- 
daimed  the  Gachupin,  working 
himself  into   a  perfect   firenzy,   ^^I 


*  From  the  report  to  the  Goyemor  of  California  by  the  Head  of  the  MiBsion,  ia 
^fereoce  to  the  attacks  by  the  American  mountaineers. 
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will  filay  tiMse  N<Nrte  Ameiieaiios, 
should  they  dare  to  show  their  fiacee 
in  my  froat  Adioa,  Don  Aognstin 
Ignacio  Sabanal-Morales-y  Fnen- 
tes,"  he  cried,  dofiSng  his  hat  witii  an 
eazth-Bweeping  bow :  ^^  I  go  to  grind 
my  sword.    "Bll  then  adieu." 

^^A  conntrynuu  of  mine  !**  said  the 
frayle,  admiringly,  to  the  administra- 
dor.  *'With  hun  by  oar  side  m 
need  not  to  fear :  neither  Norte  Ameri- 
oanoa,  nor  the  devil  himself,  can 
barm  ns  when  he  is  by." 

Whilst  the  Tmeba  sharpens  his 
Tiaona,  and  tiie  priest  pufis  volnmes 
of  smoke  from  his  nose  and  month, 
let  ns  introduce  to  the  reader  one 
of  the  ravefaachitas,  who  knelt 
grinding  com  on  the  metato,  to 
make  tortiUas  for  Hie  eyening  meaL 
Jnanita  was  a  stout  wench  from 
Sonora,  of  Mexican  blood,  hardly 
BS  dark  as  the  other  women  who 
surrounded  her,  and  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  Old  Spanish  blood 
Btmggliiig  with  the  darker  Indian 
tint  to  ooloar  her  plump  cheeks.  An 
enagna  (a  short  petticoat)  of  red 
serge  was  cowfined  round  her  waist 
by  a  gay  band  ornamented  with 
beads,  and  a  chemisette  covered  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  body,  permittmg, 
however,  a  prodigal  display  of  her 
channs.  Whilst  pounding  sturdily 
at  the  com,  she  laogiied  and  joked 
with  her  fellow-labourers  upon  the 
anticipated  American  attack,  which 
appewed  to  have  bat  few  terrors  iot 
her.  ^^  One  vengaa,"  she  ezdaimed 
— *Met  them  come;  they  are  only 
men,  and  will  not  molest  ns  women. 
Besides,  I  have  seen  these  white  men 
be£9re— in  my  own  country,  and  they 
are  fine  £dlows,  very  tall,  and  as 
white  as  the  snow  on  the  sierras. 
Let  them  come,  say  1 1" 

«'  Only  hear  the  girlP  cried  another: 
"  if  theser  savages  come,  then  will 
they  kill  Pedrillo,  and  what  will  Jua* 
nita  say  to  lose  her  sweetheart  ?  ** 

^^  Pedrillo  I"  sneered  the  latter; 
"w;hat  care  I  for  Pedrillo?  fioy 
Mejieana,  yo— a  Mexican  giri  am 
I,  Pd  have  you  know,  and  dont 
demean  me  to  look  at  a  wild  Indian. 
Not  I,  indeed,  by  my  salvation! 
What  I  say  is,  let  the  Norte  Ame- 
ricanos come.^* 

At  this  jnnctnre  Fray  Augustin 
called  for  a  glass   of    aguardiente, 
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wiiich  Juanitawasdeapatchedtobring, 
and,  on  presenUng  it,  the  ehorch- 
man  facetiooMy  inquired  why  she 
wished  for  the  Americana,  adding, 
'*  Don^t  think  tiiey*U  come  here— no, 
no :  here  we  are  brave  men,  and  have 
Don  Antomo  with  ns,  a  noble  feUow, 
weU^  nsed  to  arms."  As  the  words 
wwe  on  his  lipe,  the  clattering  of  a 
horse's  hoo&  waa  heard  ratthag  aerosg 
the  loose  stoaea  and  pebbles  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  preaentlj  as 
Indian  herder  galloped  up  to  the  door 
of  tiie  Mission^  his  hwae  ooveied  with 
foam,  and  its  aides  bleeding  from 
spur-wounds. 

'^  Oh,  padre  mioT*  he  cried^  ad 
soon  as  he  canght  sight  of  his  reve- 
rence, ^^  vienen  los  Americanos— the 
Americana,  tiie  Americans  are  npoD 
us.  Ave  Maria  pnrissima  —  more 
than  ten  thousand  are  at  my  heelsl" 

Upstarted  the  priest  andshoated  for 
the  Don. 

That  hidaigo  presently  appeared, 
anned  withthesword  thathad graced 
his  thigh  in  so  manv  glorious  euooui- 
tern,  the  amord  with  whieh  be  had 
mowed  down  the  enemies  of  his  cona- 
tiy,  and  l>y  whose  aid  he  sow  pro- 
posed to  annihilate  the  Amenets 
savages  should  they  dare  to  appear 
before  him. 

The  alarm  was  instantly  ^nn; 
peones,  raffueros   hniried  from  »« 
phiins ;  and  milpas,  warned  by  the 
deep-toned  bell,  which  soon  rang  o» 
its   sonorous   aliumm.     A  score  w^ 
mounted  Indians,  armed  with  gno  and 
lasso,  dashed  off  to  bring  iatdligeDoe 
(tf the  enemy.    ThoM&ng^<^^^, 
roof  was  crammed  with  powder  m 
buHets  to  the  very  muxsle,  hy  tue 
frayle's    own    hand.     Aim  ^ 
brought  and  piled  in  the  a»^[^Z 
for  use.     The  padie  exhorted,  »« 
women  screamed,  the  men  e^^.^ 
and  nervous,  and  throBfed  witmj 
the  walls.    Don  Antonio,  ^°!2 
Andaluz,   alone    remained  ont»^ 
flourishing  his  whetted  atix^  ^ 
roaring  to  the  padre,  who  9^^^ 
roof  with  lighted  matdi,  bj  ^\^^ 
of  his  formidable  cannon,  t^J^JI 
afiighted.  "That fee, the Tmehvvas 

tiiere,  with  his  Hzona,  MdTto(i(!^, 
the  devil  himself  should  he  ojme  Jf  • 

He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  tne 
priest  to  enter.  ^  ^  Sn 

"  Siempre  en  el  froBte-Bv«'  "> 
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the  van,"  he  cttid,  ^^  was  the  war-ay 
of -the  Tiraebas. 

Bat  now  a  clond  of  dust  was  seen 
i^roachiog  from  the  i^ain,  and  pre- 
sently a  score  of  horsemen  dashed 
lieadkmg  towards  the  Mission.  *•''  £1 
enemigo,"  shouted  Fray  Angnstin; 
and,  withcmt  waiting  to  aim,  he  dapped 
Jhis  match  to  the  tonch-faole  of  the 
gim,  harmlessly  pointed  to  the  skv, 
and  crying  out  *^  in  el  nomfare  de 
pios" — ^in  God^s  name  —  as  he  did 
flo,  was  instuitly  kaocfced  oyer  and 
over  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  then 
vras  as  instantly  seized  bv  some 
fl>f  ^DuQ  Indian  ganison,  and  forced 
throogh  the  trap-door  into  the  build- 
ing; whilst  the  horsemen  (who  were 
liis  own  scouts)  galloped  iqp  with 
the  inteUigenoe  liiat  the  enemy 
was  at  hand,  and  in  overwhehning 
£»roe. 

Thereupon  them6nwereallm<ionted, 
and  formed  in  a  body  before  tiie  build- 
ing, totheamonnt  of  more  than  fifty, 
well  armed  with  guns  or  bows  and 
arrows.  Here  the  gallant  Don  ha- 
rangued them,  and  mAising  into  their 
hearts  a  little  of  hw  own  courage, 
Ihey  eageriy  demmded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  Ftay  Augnstin 
re-appeared  on  the  roof,  gave  them 
bis  bLessiii^,  advised  them  to  give  no 
quarter,  and,  with  slight  misgiTings, 
saw  them  ride  (^  to  the  conflict. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Misdoo,  the 
plain  gradually  ascended  to  a  ridge  of 
moderate  elevation,  on  which  was  a 
growth  of  dwarf  oak  and  ilex.  To  this 
point  the  eyes  of  tiie  remaining  inmates 
of  the  convent  were  earnestly  directed, 
as  at  this  point  the  enemy  was  first  ex- 
pected to  make  his  appearance.  Fre- 
aently  a  few  flgares  were  seen  to  crown 
Che  ridge,  clearly  defined  against  the 
dear  evening  sky.  Not  more  than  a 
dozen  mounted  men  composed  Hiis 
party,  which  aU  imagined  must  be 
donbdessthe  vanguard  of  the  thousand 
invaders.  On  the  summit  <^  the  ridge 
ihey  halted  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre ;  and  by  this  time  the  Cali- 
fomian  horsemen  were  halted  in  the 
plain,  midway  between  the  Mission 
and  the  ridge,  and  distant  from  the 
fonner  less  than  half-a-miie,  so  that 
all  the  operations  were  dearly  viaUe 
to  the  lookers-on. 

The  ebennr  wound  shmiy,  in  Indian 
£le,  down  the  broken  ground  of  the 
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descent;  but  when  the  {dam  was 
reached,  they  formed  into  something 
like  a  line,  and  trotted  fearlessly  to- 
wards the  Califomians.  These  be^ 
to  sit  uneasily  in  thdr  saddles ;  never- 
thdess  they  made  a  forward  moTe- 
ment,  and  even  '.broke  into  a  gallop^ 
but  soon  halted,  and  agam  huddled 
together.  Then  tiie  mountahieecs 
quickened  their  pace,  and  their  loud 
shout  was  heard  as  they  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  ialtering  troop. 
The  shaxp  cracks  of  the  ri&s  were 
heard,  and  ihe  duller  reports  of  the 
smooth-bored  pieces  of  the  Califor- 
nians;  a  clond  of  smoke  and  dust 
arose  from  the  plain,  and  immedi- 
ately half-a-dozen  horses,  with  empty 
saddles,  broke  from  U,  fiiUowed 
quiddy  by  the  Califomians,  flying 
like  mad  across  the  leveL  The  little 
steady  line  of  the  mountaineers  ad- 
vanced, and  puffs  of  smoke  arose,  as 
they  loaded  and  discharged  their  rifles 
at  the  flying  horsemen.  As  the  Ameri- 
cans came  on,  however,  one  was  seen 
to  totter  in  his  saddle,  the  rifle  fell 
from  his  graq),  and  he  tnmbled  head- 
long to  the  ground  For  an  instant 
his  companions  surrounded  the  frdlen 
man,  but  again  forming,  dashed  to- 
wards the  Mission,  shouting  fierce 
war-whoops,  and  brandishii^  aloft 
their  long  and  heavy  rifles.  Of  tiie 
defeated  Califomians  some  jumped  off 
their  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Mission, 
and  sought  shelter  within ;  others  gal- 
loped off  towards  the  sierra  in  panic- 
stricken  plight.  Before  the  gate,  how- 
ever, still  paced  valiantly  the  proud 
hidalgo,  encumbered  with  his  doak, 
and  wavmg  with  difficulty  his  sword 
above  his  head.  To  the  priest  and 
women,  who  in^tiored  him  to  enter, 
he  Tqplied  with  cries  of  defiance,  of 
''  Viva  Carlos  Qninto,"  and  "  Death 
or  glory."  He  shouted  in  vam  to  the 
flying  crowd  to  halt ;  bat,  sedng  their 
panic  was  beyond  hope,  he  dntched 
his  weapon  more  firmly  as  the  Ame- 
ricans dashed  at  him,  closed  his  teeth 
and  his  eyes,  thought  once  of  the 
vega  of  his  bdoved  Genfl,  and  of 
Granada  la  Florida,  and  gave  himself 
np  for  lost.  Those  inside  the  Mission, 
when  they  observed  the  flight  oi 
their  cavalry,  gave  np  the  defence  as 
hopeless;  and  already  the  charging 
mountaineers  were  almost  under  the 
walls  when  they  observed  the  curious 
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figare  of  the  little  Don  making  demon- 
strations of  hostility. 

'^  Wagh  I "  exclaimed  the  leading 
iinnter,  (no  other  than  oar  friend  La 
Bont4,)  *'  here's  a  little  crittur  as 
means  to  do  all  the  fighting ;  *'  and 
jseizing  his  rifle  bj  the  barrel,  he  poked 
at  the  Don  with  the  bntt-end,  who 
parried  the  blow,  and  with  sach  a 
stardjr  stroke,  as  nearly  severed  the 
stock  in  two.  Another  mountaineer 
rode  np,  and,  swinging  his  lasso  over- 
head, threw  the  noose  dexterously 
over  the  Spaniard's  head,  and  as  it 
fell  over  his  shoulders,  drew  it  taut, 
thus  securing  the  arms  of  the  pugna- 
cious Don  as  in  a  vice. 

*^  Quarteir*  cried  the  latter;  "  por 
Dios,  quartel  !'^ 

"  Quarter  be  d 1"  exclaimed  one 

of  the  whites,  who  understood  Spa- 
nish;  "  who's  agoin'  to  hurt  you,  you 
Uttle  crittur?" 

By  this  time  Fray  Augustin  was 
waving  a  white  flag  from  the  roof,  in 
token  of  surrender ;  and  soon  after  he 
appeared  trembling  at  the  door,  be- 
seeching the  victors  to  be  merciful  and 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  vanquished, 
when  all  and  every  thing  in  the  Mission 
would  be  freely  placed  at  their  disposal. 

"What  does  the  niggur  say?" 
asked  old  Walker,  the  leader  of  the 
mountaineers,  of  the  interpreter. 

^^  Well,  he  talks  so  queer,  this  hos 
can't  rightly  make  it  out." 

*^Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit 
that,  and  make  them  darned  gi'easers 
clear  out  of  the  lodge,  and  pock  some 
com  and  shucks  here  for  the  animalSf 
for  they're  nigh  give  out." 

This  being  conveyed  to  him  in 
mountain  Spanish,  which  fear  alone 
made  him  understand,  the  padre  gave 
orders  to  the  men  to  leave  the  Mission, 
advising  them,  moreover,  not  to  re- 
<x>mmence  hostilities,  as  himself  was 
kept  as  hostage,  and  if  a  finger  was 
lifted  against  the  mountaineers,  ho 
would  be  killed  at  once,  and  the  Mis- 
sion burned  to  the  ground.  Once  in- 
side, the  hunters  had  no  fear  of  attack, 
they  could  have  kept  the  Jbuilding 
against  all  California ;  so,  leaving  a 
guard  of  two  outside  the  gate,  and  first 
seeing  their  worn-out  animals  sup- 
I^ed  with  piles  of  com  and  shucks, 
they  made  themselves  at  home,  and 
soon  were  paying  attention  to  the  hot 
^rtillas,   meat,   and  chile  Colorado 
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which  were  quickly  placed  before  them, 
washing  down  the  hot-spiced  vi&nds 
with  deep  draughts  of  wine  and 
brandy.  It  would  have  been  amus- 
ing to  have  seen  the  faces  of  these 
rough  fellows  as  they  gravely  pledged 
each  other  in  the  grateful  liquor,  and 
looked  askance  at  the  piles  of  fruit 
served  by  the  attendwt  Hebes. 
These  came  in  for  no  little  share  of 
attention,  it  may  be  imagined;  bat 
the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  them, 
for  your  mountaineer,  rough  and  bear- 
like though  he  be,  never,  by  word 
or  deed,  ofienda  the  modesty  of  a 
woman,  although  sometimes  obliged 
to  nse  a  compulsory  wooing,  when 
time  is  not  allowed  for  reguhu*  conrt- 
ship,  and  not  unfrequenUy  known  to 
jerk  a  New  Mexican  or  CaUfomiM 
beauty  behind  his  saddle,  shonld  tbe 
obdurate  parents  refuse  consent  to 
their  immediate  onion.  It  tickled  the 
Americans  not  a  little  to  have  all  their 
wants  supplied,  and  to  be  thus  waited 
upon,  by  what  they  considered  the 
houris  of  paradise;  and  after  their 
long  journey,  and  the  many  hardships 
and  privations  they  had  suffered,  their 
present  luxurious  situation  seemed 
scarcely  real. 

The  ffidalgo,   released  from  the 
durance  vile  of  the  lasso,  assisted  « 
the  entertainment ;  his  sense  of  wh« 
wasdue  to  the  "sangreregnlar"  whicu 
ran  in  his  veins  being  appeased  by  tde 
fact,  that  he  sat  alnwe  the  wild  nn- 
couth  mountaineers,  these  prefemng 
to  squat  crosslegged  on  the  floor  w 
their  own  fashion,  to  the  uncomfort- 
able and  novel  luxury  of  a  cha»r. 
Killbuck,  indeed,  seemed  tohaveqwtfl 
forgotten  the  use  of  such  piw«  « 
furniture.     On  Fray  Augostin  otter- 
ing him  one,  and  begging  bimj  ^^ 
many  protestations,  to  be  sealed,  wa* 
old  mountain  worthy  looked  at  it,  ^ 
then  at  the  padre,  turned  it  torn 
and  at  length  comprehending  tpe  w 
tention,   essayed  to  sit     ftu^  - 
effected  at  last,  and  sat  gnm'r  r^ 
some   moments,  when,  seiai^g     . 
chair  by  the  back,  he  hurled  it  oaf  ^ 
the  open  door,  exclaiming,--  "■*  j 
this  coon  aint  hamshot  9nyiiO%^„ 
don't  want  such  fixins,  i»«  .^^^l 
and  gathering  his  legs  under  htf  joajj 
reclined  in  the  manner  coatom^r 
him.   There  was  apiodigioti8.q«f""2 
of  liquor  consumed  that  mP^ 
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Jmnters  making  up  for  their  many 
banjaiu ;  bnt  aa  it  was  the  pore  juice 
of  the  grape,  it  had  little  or  no  effect 
npoa  their  hard  heads.     They  had 
sot  much  to  fear  from  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Galifomians ;  bnt,  to  pro- 
ride  against  all  emergencies,  the  padre 
sod  the  Gachnpin  were  '^hobbled," 
lad  OQsufined  in  an  inner  room,  to  which 
there  was  no  ingress  nor  egress  save 
tiirongfa  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  apartment  where  the  monntaineers 
Uy  slewing,  two  of  the  number  keep- 
in;  watch.      A  fandango  with  the 
Ii^iaa  girls  had  been  proposed  by 
looie  of  them,  bnt  Walker  placed  a 
decided  yeto  on  this.     He  said  **they 
M  need  of  sleep  now,  for  there  was  no 
bowing  what  to-morrow  might  bring 
fxth;  that  they  had  a  long  journey 
before  them,  and  winter  was  coming 
oq;  they  wonld  have  to  *  streak'  it 
Big^  and  day,  and  sleep  when  their 
jouney  was*  over,  which  wonld  not 
be  until  Pike's  Peak  was  left  behind 
them.    It  was  now  October,  and  the 
wiy  they'd  hare  to  hump  it  back  to 
the  mountains  would  take  the  gristle 
off  a  painter's  tail." 

Young  Ned  Wooton  was  not  to  the 
fore  when  the  roll  was  called.  He 
w&s  courting  the  Sonora  wench 
Jaanita,  and  to  some  purpose,  for  we 
may  at  once  obeenre,  that  the  maiden 
accompanied  the  mountaineer  to  his 
distant  home,  and  at  the  present 
Boment  is  sharing  his  lodge  on^Hard- 
KTsbble  creek  of  the  upper  Arkansa, 
hsnngbeendnly  and  legally  married  by 
Fray  Augnstin  before  their  departure. 
But  now  the  snow  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  nightly 
ftosts;  the  angular  flights  of  geese 
tad  ducks  constantly  passing  over- 
Itead ;  the  sober  tints  of  the  foliage, 
>nd  the  dead  leaves  that  strew  the 
ground;  the  withering  grass  on  the 
pltiB,  and  the  cold  gusts,  sometimes 
Uden  with  snow  and  sleet,  that  sweep 
from  the  distant  snow- dad  moun- 
tains;— all  these  signs  warn  us  to 
^Qger  no  longer  in  the  tempting  valley 
^  San  Fernando,  but  at  once  to  pack 
Our  mules  to  cross  the  dreary  and 
^lesert  plains  and  inhospitable  sierras ; 
^nd  to  seek  with  our  booty  one  of  the 
sheltored  bayous  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
kins. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival, 
behold  our  mountaineers  agam  upon 
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the  march,  driving  before  them — ^with 
the  assistance  of  half-a-dozen  Indians, 
impressed  for  the  first  few  days  of  the 
journey  until  the  cavallada  get  ac- 
customed to  travel  without  confusion 
— a  band  of  four  hundred  head  of 
mules  and  horses,  themselves  mounted 
on  the  strongest  and  fleetest  they 
could  select  from  at  least  a  thousand. 
Fray  Augnstin  and  the  Hidalgo, 
from  the  house-top,  watched  them  de- 
part :  the  former  glad  to  get  rid  of  such 
unscrupulous  guests  at  any  cost,  the 
latter  rather  loath  to  part  with  his  boon 
companions,  with  whom  he  had 
quaffed  many  a  quartillo  of  Cali- 
fomian  wine.  Great  was  the  grief, 
and  violent  the  sobbing,  when  afi  the 

f'lrls  in  the  Mission  surrounded 
uanita  to  bid  her  adieu;  as  she, 
seated  en  cavalier  on  an  easy  pacing 
mule,  bequeathed  her  late  companions 
to  the  keeping  of  every  saint  in  the 
calendar,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
St  Ferdinand  himself,  under  whose 
especial  tutelage  all  those  in  the  Mis- 
sion wero  supposed  to  live.  Pedrlllo, 
goor  forsaken  Pedrillo,  a  sullen  sulky 
alf-breed,  was  overcome,  not  with 
grief,  but  with  an^er  at  the  slight 
put  upon  him,  and  vowed  revenge* 
He  of  the  "  sangro  regular,"  having 
not  a  particle  of  enmity  in  his  heart, 
waved  his  arm — that  arm  with  which 
he  had  mowed  down  the  enemies 
of  Carlos  Quinto — and  requested  the 
mountaineers,  if  ever  fate  should  carry 
them  to  Spain,  not  to  fail  to  visit  his 
quinta  in  the  vega  of  GenU,  which^ 
with  all  in  it,  he  placed  at  their 
worships'  disposal — con  muchissima 
franqneza. 

Fat  Fray  Augnstin  likewise  waved 
his  arm,  but  groaned  in  spirit  as  he 
beheld  the  noble  band  of  mules  and 
horses,  throwing  back  clouds  of  dust 
on  the  plsdn  where  they  had  been  bred. 
One  noble  roan  stallion  seemed  averse 
to  leave  his  accustomed  pasture,  and 
again  and  again  broke  away  from  the 
band.  Luckily  old  Walker  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  the  *'  bellmare'^ 
of  the  herd,  and  mounted  on  her  rode 
a-head,  the  animals  all  foUowing  their 
well-known  leader.  As  the  roan  gal- 
loped back,  the  padre  was  in  ecstasy. 
It  was  a  favourite  steed,  and  one  he 
would  have  gladly  ransomed  at  any 
price. 

"  Ya  viene,  yavienol"  he  cried  out^ 
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"  now,  now  if  s  coming !  hurra  for 
Ihe  roan  !*'  but,  nndcr  tbe  riile  of  a 
tnonntaineer,  one  of  the  Californians 
dashed  at  it,  a  lasso  whirlmg  round  his 
head,  and  turning  and  twisting  like  a 
doubling  hare,  as  the  horse  tried  to 
avoid  him,  at  last  threw  the  open  ooQ 
over  the  animal^s  head,  and  led  him 
back  in  trinmph  to  the  band. 
•  **Maldito  sea  aqnel  Indio  —  cnrse 
that  Indian  !^  qnoth  the  imdre,  and 
tnmed  away. 

And  now  onr  stnrdy  band — less 
two  who  had  gone  under— were  fairiy 
on  their  way.  They  passed  the  body 
of  their  comrade  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  fight  before  the  Mission ;  the 
wolves,  or  Indian  dogs,  had  picked  il 
to  the  bones  \  bnt  a  mound  near  by, 
surrounded  by  a  rude  cross,  showed 
where  the  CaHfomians  (seven  of  whom 
were  killed)  had  been  interred — ^the 
pile  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
testifying  that  many  an  ave  marid  had 
already  been  said  by  the  poor  Indians, 
to  save  the  souls  of  thdr  slaughtered 
companions  firom  the  pangs  of  purga- 
tory. 

For  the  first  few  days  progress 
was  slow  and  tedious.  The  con- 
fhsion  attendant  upon  driving  so  large 
a  number  of  animals  over  a  connlry 
without  trail  or  track  of  any  descrip- 
iion,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  speedy 
travelling ;  and  the  mountaineers, 
desirous  of  improving  the  pace,  re- 
solved to  pursue  a  course  more  eas- 
terly, and  to  endeavour  to  strike  the 
great  Spakish  Trail,  which  is  the 
route  followed  by  the  New  Mexicans 
in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  towns 
of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  and  Santa 
F^.  This  road,  however,  crosses  a 
long  stretdi  of  desert  country,  desti- 
tute alike  of  grass  and  water,  save  at 
a  few  points,  the  regular  halting- 
places  of  the  caravans ;  and  as  but 
little  pasture  is  to  be  found  at  these 
places  at  any  time,  there  was  great 
reason  to  doubt,  if  the  Santa  F^  traders 
had  passed  this  season,  that  there 
would  not  be  sufiicient  grass  to  support 
the  numerous  cavaDada,  after  the  herb- 
age had  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
thetraders'  animals.  However,  agreat 
saving  of  time  would  be  effected  by 
taking  this  trail,  although  it  wound  a 
considerable  distance  out  of  the  way 
to  avoid  the  impassable  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada— the  gap  in  those 
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monntains  through  whidi  tbe  Ameri- 
cans had  come  being  far  to  the  south- 
ward, and  at  this  late  seasoa  probahlf 
obstructed  by  the  snow. 

Urged  by  threats  and  bribes,  one  cC 
Ae  Indians  agreed  to  guide  the  canl- 
cade  to  the  tndl,  which  he  dedsed 
was  not  more  than  five  days*  distant 
As  they  advanced,  tbe  coantiy  became 
wflder  and  more  sterile,—- the  vaUeys, 
through  which  several  smsllstreftmB 
oours^,  being  sdone  capable  of  sup- 
porting so  large  a  number  of  aninalB. 
No  time  was  lost  in  hunting  for  game; 
the  poorest  of  the  mules  and  hones 
were  killed  for  provisions,  and  the 
diet  was  improved  by  a  little  rmm 
when  a  deer  casnally  presented  iteetf 
near  tbe  camping  ground.  Of  In- 
dians they  hflid  seen  not  <me;  but 
ihey  now  approached  the  cosntiy  of 
the  Diggers,  w%o  iniieet  tiie  district 
through  which  the  Spanifldi  tzill 
passes,  laying  eontributkms  od  the 
caravans  of  traders,  and  who  h,n 
been,  not  biaptly,  termed  the  "  Anlw 
of  the  American  desert.**  The 
Califtrnian  gidde  now  eanestly  es- 
treated permission  to  return,  styfagi 
that  he  should  lose  Us  hft  if  he  at- 
tempted  to  pass  the  Digger  conntty 
alone  on  his  return.  He  poteted  to  a 
Bttow-coveredpeak,  at  the  footof  whteh 
the  trail  passed ;  and  leave  hehig  «• 
corded,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  Misdon  of  San  FeroaBOO. 

Although  the  cavallada  ttaw^, 
by  this  time,  with  much  less  conft- 
sion  than  at  first,  still,  fr"®^ 
want  of  a  track  to  foUow,  gfB» 
taronble  and  exertioB  were  wqmw 
to  keep  the  proper  «^fr«cCtoD.  TW 
bell -mare  led  the  van,  carrytoj 
Walker,  who  was  better  $cqmnm 
with  the  country  than  tbe  othcrt; 
another  hunter,  of  conrideraJrfc  d»- 
tinction  in  the  band,  on  a  large  mmi 
rode  by  his  side.  Then  fcUoww 
the  cavaHada,  lumping  and  ftiM»8 

with  each  o&er,  «t^PP^°Li  iSi 
ever  a  blade  of  grass  showedi  tf~ 
constantly  endeavonring  to  vxm 
away  to  green  patches  ^^Jf^ 
times  presented  themselves  ajj® 
plidns.  Behind  the  troop,  <^ 
them  on  by  dint  of  loud  cries  m^ 
jurgations,  rode  six  n^na^""^ 
keepmg  as  much  as  possible  in  b^ 
Two  others  were  o«i  eaehflw  »  «: 
prsss  an  attennHs  to  wii«*i  •** 
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Iceq^  the  herd  lii  a  eompad  bodj. 
£a  this  crier  the  caravan  had  been 
croflUBg  a  broken  coantry,  up  and 
<i  own  ridges,  all  day,  the  anunaU  giy- 
izig  biiiiite  trouble  to  their  driyers, 
when  a  load  shout  from  the  advanced 
C^UBd  pQt  them  all  upon  the  qtd-vixie. 
Old  Walker  wis  seen  to  brandish  the 
rite  oyer  his  head  and  point  before 
bim,  and  presently  the  cry  of  ''The 
Wa^\  the  trail! "  gladdened  all  hearts 
^intii  the  8stacq>ation  of  a   respite 
froB  the  hansBing  labour  of  male- 
dimng.  Deeeending  a  broken  ridge, 
Ifaey  at  once  strock  into  a  distinct 
an  tolerably  well-worn  track,  into 
winch  the  cayallada  tnmed  aa  easily 
led  inetinctiyely  as  if  they  had  aU 
tMr  Ifiyea  been  aocnslomed  ta  trayd 
^Q  beaten  roads*    Along  this  they 
Iraretted  merrily— their  ddigfat  being, 
kowerrer,  alloyed  by  frequent  indica- 
tea  tiiat   hunger  and   thirst  had 
tea  tMr  wotk  on  the  amies  and 
kwses  of  the  caravans  whidi  had 
pieeeded  them  en  the  iraiL     They 
Wppened  to  strilM  it  in  the  centre  of 
a  kng  stretch  of  desert,  extending 
sixty  miles  without  either  water  or 
pastine;  and  many  animals  had  per- 
ished here,   leaving  their  bcnes  to 
Ueadi  upon  die  plain.    The  soil  was 
ssndy,  but  rocks  and  stones  covered 
the  snrfaoe,  disabling  the  feet  of  many 
of  te   yoang  horses    and  mnles; 
isvenl  of  which,  at  this  early  stage 
«f  the  journey,  were  already  aban- 
doned.   Traces  of  the  wretched  Dig^ 
|«9   became  veiy  frequent;   these 
tbfect   creatures    resorting   to  •  the 
aiody  plains  for   the    purpose    of 
fcedaig  upon  the  lizazds  which  there 
tboand.    As  yet  they  did  not  show ; 
«nly  at  night  they  prowled  around  the 
•    tunp,  waiting  a  favourable  oppor* 
tttnity  to  run  the  animals.     In  the 
pieseal  instance,  however,  many  of 
tlie  horses  having  been  left  on  the 
road,  the  Diggers  fomd  so  plentifsl  a 
Supply  of  meat  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  attack  upon  the  formidable 
moantuneers. 

One  evening  the  Americans  had 
oneaaiped,  eanier  than  nsnai,  on  a 
creek  well-timbered  with  willow  and 
<|aiddng*ash,  and  affording  tolerable 
pasture;  and  although  it  was  still 
Tather  eariy,  they  determined  to  stop 
here,  and  give  the  animals  an  op- 
poitinlty  to  fill  themselTes.  Several 


deer  had  jumped  ont  of  fiie  bottom 
as  they  entered  it;  and  La  Bontd 
and  KUlbujdc  had  sallied  from  the 
camp  with  their  rifles,  to  hunt  and 
endeavour  to  procure  some  venison 
for  sapper.  Along  the  river  banks, 
herds  of  deer  were  feeding  in  every 
direction,  within  shot  of  the  belt  of 
timber ;  and  the  two  hnnten  had  no 
difficulty  in  i^proaching  and  knocking 
over  two  fine  bucks  witliin  a  few  paces 
of  the  thicket.  They  were  engaged 
in  bntcfaering  the  animals,  when  La 
Bont6,  looking  up  from  his  work,  saw 
half-a-dozen  Indians  dodging  among 
the  trees,  within  a  few  yards  of  him- 
self and  Klllbnck.  At  the  same  in- 
stant two  arrows  thudded  into  the 
carcass  of  the  deer  over  whidi  he 
knelt,  passing  but  a  few  inches  from 
his  head.  Hollowing  to  his  compan- 
ioB,  La  Bont^  immediately  seized 
the  deer,  and,  lifting  it  with  main 
itraigth,  held  it  as  a  shield  before  him, 
but  not  before  an  arrow  had  strnck 
hfan  in  the  shoulder.  Rishig  from  the 
ground  he  retreated,  beh&d  cover, 
yelling  loudly  to  alann  the  camp, 
which  was  not  five  hundred  yards' 
distaot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Killbncfc,  when  apprised  of 
the  danger,  ran  bodily  into  the  plain, 
and,  keeping  ont  of  shot  of  the  tim- 
ber, joined  La  Bont^  who  now,  out 
of  anrow-shot,  threw  down  his  shield 
of  venison  and  fired  his  rifle  at  the 
assaHants.  The  Indiana  appeared 
at  first  afraid  to  leave  the  cover; 
but  three  or  four  more  joining  them, 
one  a  chief,  they  advanced  hito  the 
plaui,  with  drawn  bows,  scattering 
wide  i^nurt,  and  running  swiftly  to- 
wards the  whites,  in  a  zigzag  course, 
in  order  not  to  present  a  steady  mark 
to  their  unerring  rifles.  The  latter 
were  too  cautious  to  discharge  their 
faeces,  but  kept  a  steady  front,  with 
rifle  at  shoukler.  The  Indians  evi- 
dently disliked  to  approach  nearer; 
but  the  chief,  an  old  ^zled  man, 
htdted  them  by  word  and  gesture, — 
running  in  advance  and  caUing  upon 
the  others  to  follow  him. 

''  Ho,  boy  r  exclaimed  Killbuck  to 
his  companion,  **  that  old  coon  must 
go  under^  or  we'll  get  rubbed  out  by 
these  darned  crittura." 

La  Bont^  nndentood  him.  Bquat- 
ting  on  the  ground,  he  planted  his 
w^phig-stlek  mmly  at  the   extent 
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of  hifl  left  amif  and  resting  the 
long  barrel  of  his  rifle  on  his  left 
hand,  whidi  was  supported  bj  the 
stick,  he  took  a  steady  aim  and  fired. 
The  Indian,  throwing  out  his  armiL 
staggered  and  let  fall  his  bow, — tried 
haj^  to  recover  himself,  and  then  fell 
forwud  on  his  face.  The  others,  see- 
ing the  death  of  thehr  chief,  tnmed 
and  made  agahi  for  the  cover.  '^  Yon 
darned  crittors,'^  roared  Killbnck, 
«'  take  that!"  and  fired  his  rifle  at  the 
last  one,  tnmblinff  him  over  as  dead 
as  a  stone.  'Ae  camp  had  also 
been  alarmed.  Five  of  tnem  waded 
across  the  creek  and  took  the  Indians 
in  rear ;  Uidr  rifles  cracked  within  the 
timber,  several  more  Indians  fell,  and 
the  rest  qoickly  beat  a  retreat.  The 
venison,  however,  was  not  forgotten ; 
the  two  deer  were  packed  into  camp, 
and  did  the  duty  of  mnle*meat  that 
ni^t. 

This  lesson  had  a  seasonable  effect 
npon  the  Diggers,  who  made  no  at- 
tempt on  the  cavaliada  that  night  or 
the  next ;  for  the  camp  remdned  two 
days  to  recmit  the  animals. 

We  will  not  Mow  the  party  throngb 
all  the  difficnlties  and  perils  of  the 
desert  route,  nor  detail  the  various 
devilries  of  the  Diggers,  who  constant- 
ly sought  opportunities  to  stampede 
the  animals,  or,  approaching  them  in 
the  night  as  they  grazed,  fired  their 
arrows  indiscriminately  at  the  herd, 
trusting  that  dead  or  disabled  ones 
would  be  left  behind,  and  afford 
them  a  good  supply  of  meat  In 
the  mon£  of  December,  the  moun- 
taineers crossed  the  great  dividing 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mak- 
ing their  way  through  the  snowy  bar- 
rier with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
losing  many  mules  and  horses  in  the 
attempt.  On  passing  the  ridge,  they 
at  once  struck  the  head-sprinss  of  the 
Arkansa  river,  and  turned  into  the 
Bayou  Salade.  Here  they  found  a 
village  of  Arapah<Ss,  and  were  in  no 
littie  fear  of  leaving  their  cavaliada 
with  these  dexterous  horse- thieves. 
Fortunately  the  chief  in  command  was 
friendly  to  the  whites,  and  restrained 
his  young  men;  and  a  present  of 
three  horses  insured  his  good  offices, 
btill,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  these 
Indians  being  hardly  desirable,  after 
ft  few  days'  halt,  the  Americans  wore 
*gain  on  their  way,  and  halted  finally 
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at  the  juncture  of  the  Fontaine-qui- 
bout  with  the  Arkansa,  where  they 
determined   to   oonstmct    a  winter 
camp.    They  now  considered  them- 
selves   at   home,  and  at  once  set 
about   buildmg   a   log-shanty  cap- 
able of  containing  them  all,  and  a 
large  corral  for  aecnring  the  animsls 
at  night,  or  in  case  of  Indian  alarms. 
This  they  effected  by  felling  seven! 
large  cottonwoods,  and  throwing  them 
in  the  form  of   a    horse-shoe:  the 
entrance,  however,   being  narrower 
than  in  that  figure,  and  secured  by  up- 
right  logs,  between  which  poles  were 
fixed  to  be  withdrawn  at  pleasore. 
The  house,  or  '^fort'* — ^asany  thiogin 
the  shape  of  a  house  is  called  in  these 
parts,  where,  indeed,  every  man  most 
make  his  house  a  castle  —  was  loop- 
holed  on  all   sides,  and  boasted  a 
turf  chinmev  of  rather  primitive  con- 
struction; but   which  answered  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  smoke  from 
the  interior.      Game  was  plentiinl 
all  around; — bands  of  buffiuo  were 
constantiy  passing  the  Arkansa;  and 
there  were  always  deer  and  antelope 
within  sight  of  the  fort.  Thepastve, 
too,  was  good  and  abundant,  —  beiog 
the  rich  grama  or  buffalo  grass,  which, 
although  rather  dry  at  this  seasoi^ 
still  retahis  it  fattening  qualities;  aoo 
the  animals  soon  be^  to  improve 
wonderfully  in  condition  and  strength. 

Of  the  four  hundred  head  of  moltf 
and  horses  with  which  they  had  started 
from  Califomia,  but  one-half  readied 
the  Arkansa.    Many  had  been  hiUed 
for  food,  (hideed  they  bad  furnished 
the  only  provisions  during  the  joiff- 
ney,)  many  had  been  stolen  hy^ 
Indians,  or  shot  by  them  at  night; 
and  many  had  strayed  off  and  not 
been  recovered.     We  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  Sonora  girl,  Jaanita^ 
and  her  spouse,  Ned  Wooton,  re- 
mained behind  at  Boubideaa*s  fort 
and  rendezvous  on  the  Uintah,  whicn 
our  band  had  passed  on  the  other  siae 
of  the  mountains,  whence  ^^^J^ 
ceeded  with  a  party  to  Taos  in  ^^^ 
Mexico,  and  resided  there  for  eome 
years,  blessed  with  a  fine  family,  «c. 
&c.  &C.,  as  the  novels  end.  . 

As  soon  as  the  animals  were  w* 
and  strong,  they  were  taken  down  J  J 
Arkansa  to  Bent's  Indian  tndmgfo^ 
about  sixty  mUcs  below  the  ttonwi 
of  Fontaine-qui-bout.    Hereai«*"J 
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sale  was  found  for  them,  moles  being 
at  that  time  in  great  demand  on  the 
/jTOQtier  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  season  the  Bents  carried  across 
the  plains  to  Independence  a  con* 
siderable  nnmber  collected  in  the  In- 
dian coontrv,  and  in  the  upper  settle- 
ments of  New   Mexico.      As   the 
moontaineers  descended  the  Arkansa, 
a  little  incident  occnrred,  and  some  of 
the  party  very  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered an  old  friend.     Ejllbuck  and 
La  Bont^  who  were  generally  com- 
pafierosy  were  riding  some  distance 
a  bead  of  the  cavaUada,  passing  at 
the  time  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano 
or  Orphan  Creek,  when,  at  a  long  dis- 
Unoe  before  them,  they  saw  the  figure 
of  a  horseman,  followed  by  two  loose 
animals,  descending  the  bluff  into  the 
timbered  bottom  of  the  river.    Judg- 
ing the  stranger  to  be  Indian,  they 
q>nrred  their  horses  and  galloped  in 
pnisoit,  but    the  figure  ahead  sud* 
denly  dis^peared.     However,  they 
quif^y  followed  the  track,  which  was 
plun  enough  in  the  sandy  bottom, 
that  of  a  horse  and  two  mules.  Kill- 
buck   scrutinised   the    **sign,"  and 
puzzled  over  it  a  considerable  time ; 
andatlastexclaimed—'^Waghl  this 
sign  *s  as  plain  as  mon  beaver  to  me ; 
Icok  at  that  hos- track,  boy;  did  ye 
ever  see  that  afore  ?  " 

"  ^Fefl,  I  have!"  answered  La 
BoDt£,  peering  down  at  it :  *'  that  ar 
sbuffle-toe  seems  handy  to  me  now, 
Iteffyou." 

**  The  man  as  used  to  ride  that  hos 
b  long  gone  under,  but  the  hos,  dam 
the  old  crittur,  is  old  Bill  Williams's, 
111  swar  by  hook." 

^Well,  it  alnt  nothin  else,"  con- 
tinned  La  BoDtd,  satisfying  himself 
by  a  long  look ;  ^^  it*s  the  old  boy*s 
lioa  as  shnre  as  shootin :  and  them 
Bapabos  has  rubbed  him  out  at  last, 
and  raised  his  animals.  Ho,  boy  I 
let's  Uft  their  hair." 

"Agreed,"  answered  Killbnck ;  and 
away  they  started  in  pursuit,  deter- 
onined  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
old  comrade. 

They  followed  the  track  through 
the  bottom  and  into  the  stream,  which 
it  crossed,  and,  passing  a  few  yards 
Ap  the  bank,  entered  the  water  again, 
when  they  could  see  nothing  more  of 
it.  Puzzled  at  this,  they  sought  on 
each  aide  the  river,  but  in  vain ;  and, 


not  wishing  to  lose  more  time  in  the 
search,  they  proceeded  through  the 
timber  on  the  banks  to  find  a  good 
camping- place  for  the  night,  which 
had  been  their  object  in  riding  in 
advance  of  the  cavdlada.  On  the 
left  bank,  a  short  distance  before 
them,  was  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  river  ran  in  one  place  close 
to  a  high  bluff,  between  which  and 
the  water  was  an  almost  impervious 
thicket  of  plum  and  cherry  trees. 
The  grove  of  timber  ended  before  it 
reached  this  point,  and  but  few 
scattered  trees  grew  in  the  little 
glade  which  intervened,  and  which 
was  covered  with  tolerable  grass. 
This  being  fixed  upon  as  an  excellent 
camp,  the  two  mountaineers  rode  into 
the  glade,  and  dismounted  close  to 
the  plum  and  cherry  thicket,  which 
formed  almost  a  wall  before  them, 
and  an  excellent  shelter  from  the 
wind.  Jumping  off  their  horses,  they 
were  in  the  act  of  removing  the 
saddles  from  their  backs,  when  a 
shrill  neigh  burst  from  the  thicket  not 
two  yards  behind  them;  a  rustling 
in  the  bushes  followed,  and  presently 
a  man  dressed  in  buck-skin,  and 
rifle  in  hand,  burst  out  of  the  tan* 
gled  brush,  exclaiming  in  an  angry 
voice — 

"Do'ee  hy'ar  now?  I  was  nigh 
upon  gut -shootin  some  of  e'e — ^I  was 
now;  thought  e'e  was  darned  Ra- 
pahos,  I  did,  and  cached  right  off." 

*'  Ho,  Bill  I  what,  old  hos  I  not  gone 
under  yet?"  cried  both  the  hunters. 
"  Give  us  your  paw." 

"  Do'ee  now,  if  hy*ar  ar'nt  them 
boys  as  was  rubbed  out  on  Lodge 
Pole  (creek)  a  time  ago.  Do'ee 
hy're?  if  this  aint  'some'  now,  I 
wouldn't  say  so." 

Leaving  old  Bill  Williams  and  our 
two  friendB  to  exchange  their  rough 
but  hearty  greetings,  we  will  glance 
at  that  old  worthy's  history  since 
the  time  when  we  left  him  caching  in 
the  fire  and  smoke  on  the  In£an 
battle-ground  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  had  escaped  fire  and 
smoke,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
here  on  Arkansa  with  his  old  grizzled 
Nez>perc4  steed.  On  that  occasion, 
the  veteran  mountaineer  had  lost  his 
two  pack-animals  and  all  his  beaver. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to 
want  a  horse  or  mule  as  long  as  an 
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Indian  Tillage  waji  near  at  hand. 
Skulking,  tkerefore,  by  day  in  cafiona 
and  deep  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
and  traTeliing  by  night,  be  fi>Lioved 
closely  on  the  trail  of  the  victorioos 
sarages,  bided  his  time,  stmck  his 
**  conp,"  and  recovered  a  pair  of  pack- 
horses,  which  was  all  he  required. 
Ever  since,  he  had  been  trapping  alone 
in  all  parts  of  the  mountains ;  had 
visited  the  rendezvous  but  twice  for 
short  periods,  and  then  with  full 
packs  (xT  beaver ;  and  was  now  on  his 
way  to  Bent's  Fort,  to  dispose  of  his 
present  loads  of  jpeltry,  enjoy  one 
good  carouse  on  Taos  whisky,  and 
then  return  to  some  hole  or  corner  in 
the  mountuns  which  he  knew  of,  to 
follow  in  the  spring  his  solitary  avo-* 
cation.  He  too  hiul  had  his  share  of 
troubles,  and  had  many  Indian  scrapes, 
but  passed  safely  through  all,  and 
scarcely  cared  to  talk  of  what  he  had 
done,  so  matter-of»fact  to  him  were 
the  most  extraordinsry  of  his  perilous 
adventures. 

Arrived  at  Bent*s  Fort,  the  party 
disposed  of  their  cavallada,  and 
then  — respect  for  the  pardonable 
weaknesses  of  our  mountain  Mends 
prompts  us  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
furious  orgies  that  ensued.  A  num- 
ber of  huntcra  and  trappers  were 
'*in'*  from  thehr  hnnting»grounds, 
and  a  village  of  Shians  and  some 
lodges  of  Kioways  were  camped  round 
the  fort.  As  long  as  the  liquor  lasted, 
and  there  was  good  store  of  alcohol 
as  well  as  of  Taos  whisky,  the 
Arkansa  resounded  with  fhrious 
mirth  —  not  unmixed  with  graver 
scenes  ;  for  your  mountaineer,  ever 
quarrelsome  In  his  cups,  is  quick  to 
give  and  take  offence,  when  rifles 
alone  can  settle  the  diflference,  and 
much  blood  is  spilt  upon  the  prairie 
in  his  wild  and  frequent  quarrels. 

Bent's  Fort  is  situated  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Ar- 
kansa, about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — on 
a  low  and  level  bluff  of  the  pnurie 
which  here  slopes  gradually  to  the 
water's-edge.  The  wails  are  built 
entirely  of  adobes — or  sun-burned 
bricks--in  the  form  of  a  hdlow  square^ 
at  two  comers  of  which  are  dreular 
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flanking  towers  of  theamematerisL 
The  entrance  is  by  a  iar^  gateway 
Into  the  square,  round  which  are  the 
rooms  oecnpied  by  tiM  traders  snd 
employ<^  of  tiie  host.     These  srs 
small  in  slae,  .with  walls  ookmred. 
by  a  white-wash  made  of  day  fonnd 
in  the  prairie.    Their  flat  roofii  ars 
defended  along  the  exterior  by  para- 
pets of  adobe,  to  serve  as  a  cover  t» 
maricsmen  flringfrom  tiie  top;  and 
along   the  coping   grow  plants  of 
cactus  of  ail  the  Taiieties  common  ia 
the   i^ains.     In  tho  oentro  of  the 
square  is  the  press  for  paddngthe 
furs ;  and  there  aro  three  large  rooms, 
one  used  as  a  store  and  magadoe, 
another  as  a  council-room,  where  the 
Indians  assemble  for  ih/ek  "« talks," 
whilst  the  third  is  the  common  dia* 
ing-hall,  where  the  traders,  (rappers, 
and  hunters,  and  all  employ^  iea«t 
upon  the  best  provender  the  game- 
covered  country  aflbrds.    Over  ^ 
culinary  department  prosided  of  hue 
years  a  Mr  lady  of  colour,  Chariotte 
by  name,  who  was,  as  she  h)ved  t^ 
say,  "  de  onlee  lady  in  de  dam  Xajos 
country,"    and   who  moreover  wti 
celebrated  from  Long's  Peak  to  the 
Cumbres  EspanoUui  for  slap- jacki  and 
pumpkin  pies. 

^ei6  congregate  at  eertahi  leaaoBS 
the  merchants  of  the  plains  sad  doob* 
tains,  with  their  stocks  of  peltij- 
Chiefs  of  the  Shiaa,  the  Kiowsy,  sad 
Arapab6,  at  in  s<^nan  concUvewith 
the   head  traders,  and   smoke  ti» 
(« calumet"  over  their  real  sad  ima- 
ginary grievances.    Now  0-c«b-bo- 
whurst,  the  Yellow  Wolf,  gnffld  chief 
of  the  Shian,  complains  of  oertaia 
grave  offences  against  the  dignitt  pi 
his  nation  f    A  trader  from  the  *'  h^ 
lodge"  (the  fort)  has  been  in  hi» 
village,  and  before    the  trade  ▼«» 
Qjpened,   in    laying    the  coetomtfT 
chiefs  gift  "  on  the  pnurie*"*  has  not 
*•  opened  his  hand,"  but  **Bffnee«» 
out  his  present  between  bis  tnt^^ 
grudgingly   and    with    too  sptW 
measure.   This  was  hard  to  bear,  hsi 
the  Yellow  Wolf  would  say  no  mow  J^ 

Tah-kai-buhl  or,  **  he  who  js«p8t 
is  deputed  from  the  Kioway  to  «ram 
the  TvWte  traders  not  to  f^^ 
to  the  Canadian  to  trade  with  tse 
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Comanche.  That  nation  la  mad — 
jR  ''  heap  mad"  with  the  whites,  and 
has  '*•  dug  up  the  hatchet"  to  ^^  rub 
out"  all  who  enter  its  country.  The 
Kioway  loves  the  paleface,  and  gives 
him  warning,  (and  ''  he  who  jumps" 
Jooka  as  if  he  deserves  something 
^'  on  the  prairie"  for  his  information.) 

Shawh-noh-qua-mish,  *Hhe  peeled 
Jodge-pole,"  is  there  to  excuse  his 
Ar^)ah6  braves,  who  lately  made 
free  with  a  band  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  fort.  He  promises  tihe  like 
shaU  never  happen  agam,  and  he, 
Shawh-noh-qua-mish,  speaks  with  a 
"single  tongue."  Over  clouds  of 
tobacco  and  kinnik-ldnnik,  these 
grave  affairs  are  settled  and  terms 
arranged. 

In  the  corral,  groups  of  leather- 
elad  monntaineers,  with  ^^  decks"  of 
^^euker"  and  ^' seven  up,"  gamble 
away  their  hard-earned  peltries.  The 
employ^ — mostly  St  Louis  French- 
men and  Canadian  voyagenrs — are 
pressing  packs  of  buffalo  skins,  beat- 
ing T0l!«8,  or  engaged  in  other  duties 
of  a  trading  fort.  Indian  squaws, 
^e  wives  of  mountaineers,  strut  about 
in  all  the  pride  of  beads  and  fanfa* 
ron,  jingling  with  bells  and  bugles, 
and  happy  as  paint  can  make  them, 
fionters  drop  in  with  animals  packed 
wUli  deer  or  buffalo  meat  to  supply 
Ihe  fort;  Indian  dogs  look  auxi- 
ously  in  at  the  gateway,  fearing  to 
ent^  and  encounter  the  enmity  of 
their  natural  enemies,  the  whites: 
and  outside  the  fort,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  one  may  safely  wager 
to  see  a  dozen  coyotes  oi'  prairie 
wolves  loping  round,  or  seated  on  their 
haunches,  imd  looking  gravely  on, 
waiting  patiently  for  some  chance 
offal  to  be  cast  outside.  Against 
ihe  walls,  groups  of  Indians,  top 
proud  to  entor  without  an  invitation, 
lean,  wrapp^  in  their  buffalo  robes, 
sulky  and  evidently  ill  at  ease  to  be 
so  near  the  whites  without  a  chance 
of  fingering  their  scalp-locks;  their 
white  lodges  shining  in  the  sun, 
«i  a  little  distance  from  the  river- 
banks  ;  their  horses  feeding  in  the 
plain  beyond. 

The  appearance  of  the  fort  is  very 
striking,  standing  as  it  does  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  settlement,  on 
the  vast  and  lifeless  prairie,  sur- 
rounded by  hordes  of  hostile  Indians, 
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and  far  out  of  reach  of  intercourse 
with  civilised  man;  its  mud-built 
walls  inclosing  a  Uttle  garrison  of  a 
dozen  hardy  men,  sufficient  to  hold 
in  check  the  nnmei'ous  tribes  of  sa- 
vages ever  thirsting  fcH*  their  blood. 
Yet  the  solitary  stranger  passing  this 
lone  fort,  feels  proudly  secure  when 
he  comes  within  sight  of  the  ^^  stars 
and  stripes"  which  float  above  the 
waUs. 

Again  we  must  take  a  jump  with 
La  Bont^  over  a  space  of  several 
months ;  when  we  find  him,  in  com- 
pany of  half  a  dozen  trappers,  amongst 
them  his  inseparable  compailcro  Kill- 
buck,  camped  on  the  Greenhorn  creek, 
en  route  to  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico.  They  have  a  few  mules 
packed  with  beaver  for  t!ie  Taos 
market ;  but  this  expedition  has  been 
planned  more  for  pleasure  than  pro- 
fit— A  journey  to  Taos  valley  being 
the  only  civilised  relaxation  coveted 
by  the  mountaineers.  Not  a  few  of 
the  present  band  are  bound  thither 
with  matrimonial  intentions;  the  belles 
of  Nuevo  Mejico  being  to  them  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  female  perfection, 
uniting  most  conspicuous  personal 
charms  (although  coated  with  cosmetic 
alegria — an  herb,  with  the  juice  of 
which  the  women  of  Mexico  hideously 
bedaub  their  faces)  with  all  the  hard- 
working industry  of  Indian  squaws. 
The  i^ies,  on  their  part,  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  the  paternal  abodes, 
and  eternal  tortilla-making,  to  share 
the  perils  and  privations  of  the 
American  mountaineers  in  the  dis- 
tant wilderness.  Utterly  despising 
their  own  countrymen,  whom  they  are 
used  to  contrast  with  the  dashing 
white  huntei's  who  swagger  in  all  the 
pride  of  fringe  and  leather  through 
their  towns — they,  as  is  but  natural, 
gladly  accept  husbands  from  the  latter 
class;  prefemng  the  stranger,  who 
possesses  the  heart  and  strong  right 
arm  to  defend  them,  to  the  miserable, 
cowardly  ^^  pel^os,"  who  hold  what 
little  they  have  on  sufferance  of  savage 
Indians,  but  one  degree  superior  to 
themselves. 

Certainly  no  band  of  hunters  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  vale  of  Taos, 
numbered  in  its  ranks  a  properer  lot 
of  lads  than  those  now  camped  on 
Greenhorn,  intent  on  matrimonial 
foray  into  the  settlements  of  New 


Mexico.  Thtoe  was  yotmg  Dick 
Wooton,  who  was  "some"  for  bis 
inches,  being  six  feet  six,  and  as 
straight  and  strong  as  the  barrel  of  his 
long  rifle.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
this  ^^  boy/*  stood  Rube  Herring,  and 
not  a  hair^s-breadth  difference  in  height 
or  size  between  them.  Killbnck,  though 
mountain  winters  had  sprinkled  a  few 
snow-flakes  on  his  head,  looked  up  to 
neither ;  and  La  Bont4  held  his  own 
with  any  mountaineer  who  ever  set  a 
trap  in  sight  of  Long^s  Peak  or  the 
Snowy  Range.  Marceliine — ^who, 
though  a  Mexican,  despised  his  peo- 
ple and  abjured  his  blood,  having 
been  all  his  life  in  the  mountains  with 
the  white  hunters — looked  down  easily 
upon  six  feet  and  odd  inches.  In 
form  a  Hercules,  he  had  the  sym* 
metry  of  an  Apollo;  with  strikingly 
handsome  features,  and  masses  of  long 
black  hair  hanging  from  his  slouching 
beaver  over  the  shoulders  of  his  buck- 
skin hunting  shirt.  He,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  was  ^^no  dam  Spaniiurd,  but 
^  mountainee  man,'  wagh  1 "  Chabo- 
nard,  a  half-breed,  was  not  lost  in  the 
crowd ; — and,  the  last  inheight,  but  the 
first  in  every  quality  which  constitutes 
-excellence  in  a  mountaineer,  whether 
•of  indomitable  courage,  or  peifect  in- 
difference to  death  or  danger;  with 
an  iron  frame  capable  of  withstand- 
ing hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  fatigue 
and  hardships  of  every  kind ;  of  won- 
derrul  presence  of  mind,  and  endless 
resource  in  time  of  great  peril ;  with 
the  instinct  of  an  animal,  and  the 
moral  courage  of  a  man^ — who  was 
^^ taller*'  for  his  inches  than  Krr 
Carson,  paragon  of  mountaineers?* 
Small  in  stature,  and  slenderly 
iimbed,  but  with  muscles  of  wire,  with 
a  fair  complexion  and  quiet  intel- 
ligent features,  to  look  at  Kit  none 
would  suppose  that  the  mild-looklng 
being  before  him  was  an  incarnate 
devil  in  Indian  fight,  and  had  raised 
more  hair  from  head  of  Redskins 
than  any  two  men  in  the  western 
country ;  and  yet,  thirty  winters  had 
«carcely  planted   a   line   or  furrow 
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on  his  clean-shaven  face.  No  name, 
however,  was  better  known  hi  the 
mountains — from  Yellow  Stone  to 
Spanish  Peaks,  from  Missouri  to 
Columbia  River, — ^than  that  of  Kit 
Carson,  ^*  raised'*  in  Boonllck,  county 
of  Missouri  State,  and  a  credit  to  tlM 
diggins  that  gave  him  birth. 

On  Huerfano    or  Orphan  Creek, 
so  called  from  an  isolated  hutu  wliicli 
stands  on  a  prairie  near  the  stream, 
our  party  fell  in  with  a  viUa^  of 
Yutah  Indians,  at  that  time  hostile  to 
the  whites.    Both  parties  were  pre- 
paring  for  battle,  when  KUIback,  who 
spoke  the   language,    went  forward 
with  signs  of  peace,  and  after  a  talk 
with  several  chiefe,  entered  Into  aa 
armistice,  each  party  agreeing  not  to 
merest  the  other.    After  traduig  for 
a  few  deer-skins  which  the  Tutahs  aie 
celebrated  for  dressing  delicately  te 
the  trappers  moved  hastily  on  out  of 
such  dangerous  company,  and  camped 
under  the  mountain  on  Oak  (>eek, 
where  they  forted  in  a  strong  position, 
and  constructed  a  corral  in  which  to 
secure  their  animals  at  ni(^t.    At 
this  point  is  a  tolerable  pass  thioogh 
the  mountains,  where  a  break  ocean 
in    the    range,    whence   they  g»- 
dually  decrease   in  magnitude  until 
the^   meet   the   sierras  of  Mexico^ 
which  connect  the  two  mighty  chiiM  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Rocky  MountaiM. 
From  the  summit  of  the  diridiDg  ndgc, 
to  the  eastward,  a  view  is  had  of  the 
vast  sea  of  prairie  which  stretdJes 
away  from  the  base  of  the  monntams, 
in  dreary  barrenness,  for  oesny  « 
thousand  miles,  until  it  meeto  tM 
fertile  valley  of  the  great  Missoon. 
Over  this  boundless  expanse,  nothing 
breaks  the  uninterrupted  soUtodcof  tw 
view.    Not  a  tree  or  atom  of  folw 
relieves   the  eye;   for  the  1"**  * 
scattered     timber  which    belt  tw 
streams  running  from  the  no"'*^ 
are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  their  stn- 
pendens  height,  and  beyond  m  nj 
thing  is  seen  but  the  bare  W"»*  ^ 
the  rolling  prairie.    In  no  other  p»» 
of  the  chain  are  the  grand  character- 
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««.  #1..  ^  ,*V?V'  ^^*^^  ''^  ^P*'"^'  Kit  Carson  has  distuguished  himwlf «  g^ 
Ijfn!  T**'"  1^-  ®-  «Pl<>™«  expeditions,  under  Fremont,  tjross  the  B4)ckyMjJ^ 
i??^  *??  ^  5^  ^"^  ^'  ^«°'*  •'^^  California  ;  and  for  hili  serricea,  the  P^^ 
tU^JiVi^^  ^^^  presented  the  gallant  mountaineer  with  the  coniBf  2d« 

Kont  1.^  '  1*^7^J  "j*^,  "«'"*•»*  <>'  »o°"t«d  rific»«>  of  which  hhi  old  M« 
Yremont  is  appointed  colonel. 
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Ma  of  the  Far  West  more  stiikiDgly 

dn^jed  than  from  this  pass.    I^ie 

moontahis  here  rise,  on  the  eastern 

side,  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  the 

rkw  over  the  great  prairies  is  not 

tierefore  obstructed  by  interyening 

fMtgos.     To  the  westward  the  eye 

sweeps  over  the  broken  spnrs  which 

stretch  from  the  main  range  in  every 

direction;  whilst  distant  peaks,  for 

the  most  part  snow-covered,  are  seen 

at  intervals  rising  isolated  above  the 

nmge.    On  all  sides  the  scene  is  wild 

and  dismal. 

Crossing  by  this  pass,  the  trappers 

followed  ^e  Yntah  trail  over  a  plain, 

skirting  a  pine-covered  ridge,  in  which 

ooontlras  herds  of  antelope,  tame  as 

sheep,   were   pasturing.     Numerous 

eredks  intersect  it,  well  timbered  with 

oak,  pine,  and  cedar,  and  well  stocked 

with  game  of  all   kinds.     On  the 

deventh  day  fit>m  leaving  the  Huer- 

fiuM),  they  struck  the  Taos  valley 

settlement  on  Arroyo   Hondo,    and 

IMshed  on  at  once  to  the  village  of 

Fenumdez — sometimes,   but   impro- 

pttiy,  called  Taos.    Ais  the  dashing 

hand  clattered  through  the  village, 

the  dsrk  eyes  of  the  reboso-wrapped 

sincfaschas  peered  from  the  doors  of 

the  adobe  houses,  each  mouth  armed 


with  cigarito,  which  was  at  intervals 
removed  to  allow  utterance  to  the 
salutation  to  each  hunter  as  he  trotted 
past  of  Adios^  Americanos^ — '*  Wel- 
come to  Fernandez ! "  and  then  they 
hurried  off  to  prepare  for  the  fan- 
dango, which  invariably  followed  the 
advent  of  the  mountaineers.  The 
men,  however,  seemed  scarcely  so 
well  pleased;  but  leaned  sulkingly 
against  the  walls,  their  sarapes  turn- 
ed over  tbe  left  shoulder,  and  con- 
cealing the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the 
hand  appearing  from  its  upper  folds 
only  to  remove  the  eternal  cigarro 
from  their  lips.  They,  from  under  their 
broad -brimmed  sombreros,  scowled 
with  little  affection  upon  the  stalwart 
hunters,  who  clattered  past  them, 
scarcely  deigning  to  glance  at  the 
sullen  Pel^os,  but  paying  incompre- 
hensible compliments  to  the  buxom 
wenches  who  smiled  at  them  from  the 
doors.  Thus  exchanging  salutations, 
they  rode  up  to  the  house  of  an 
old  mountaineer,  who  had  long  been 
settled  here  with  a  New  Mexican 
wife,  and  who  was  the  recognised  en- 
tertainer of  the  hunters  when  they 
visited  Taos  valley,  receiving  in  ex- 
change such  peltry  as  they  brought 
with  them. 
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I  8CABCELT  know  why,  upon  my 
last  passage  through  Antwerp,  I  took 
up  my  quarters  at  the  Faik  Hotel, 
instead  (kT  alighting,  according  to  my 
previous  custom,  at  the  sign  of  tfa^ 
blessed  Saint  Anthony.  The  change 
was  perhaps  owing  to  my  hackney 
coachman,  who,  seeing  me  fagged  ana 
bewildered  by  a  weary  jolting  on  the 
worst  of  European  railroads,  affected 
to  mistake  my  directions — a  misunder- 
standing that  possibly  resulted  from 
his  good  onderstandnig  with  mine 
host  of  the  ''  Park/'  fie  that  as  it 
may,  my  baggage,  before  I  could  say 
nay,  was  in  the  embraces  of  a  elond 
of  waiters,  who  forthwith  disap- 
peared in  the  recesses  of  the  inn, 
wiiither  I  was  fain  to  follow.  It  was 
a  bright  May  day,  and  I  felt  no  way 
dissatisfied  with  the  change  of  hostelry 
when,  on  looking  from  the  window  of 
my  exquisitely  clean  Flemish  bed- 
room, I  saw  the  cheerful  bonleyard 
crowded  with  comely  damsels  and 
uniformed  idias,  and  the  spring  foli- 
age of  the  lime-trees  flattering  freshly 
in  the  sunshine.  And  having  picked 
up  the  commencement  of  a  furious 
appetite  during  my  rickety  ride  from 
Herbesthal,  I  replied  by  a  particularly 
willing  affirmative  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
spruce  waiter,  whether  Mm^ieur  would 
be  pleased  to  dine  at  the  iable-d^hote^ 
at  the  early  hour  of  three  o'clock. 

The  excellent  dinner  of  the  Pai'k 
Hotel  was  served  up  that  day  to  un- 
usually few  guests;  so  at  least  it 
appeared  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
numerous  daily  congregations  at  the 
public  tables  of  France  and  Germany. 
Twelve  persons  surrounded  the  board, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  took  post  in 
two  opposite  rows  at  one  extremity 
of  the  long  dresser-like  table,  whose 
capacity  of  accommodating  six  times 
the  number  was  tacit  evidence  that 
the  inn  was  not  wont  to  reckon  its 
diners  by  the  single  dozen.  Of  these 
twelve  guests,  three  or  four  were  of 
the  class  commis  -  voyageur — Anglici^ 
bagmen— whose  talk,  being  as  usual 
confined  to  the  rail  and  the  road,  their 
giisettes  and  their  samples,  I  did  my 
best  not  to  hear.  There  was  a  French 
singer,  then  starring  at  the  Antwerp 


theatre ;  a  plump,  tadtnin,  nspeet- 
able-looking  man,  in  biae  epectacks 
and  aloose  coat,  whom  Ihad  drfficvltj 
in  recognising  thftt  evening  wba  1 
saw  him  trip  the  boards  in  the  dm- 
racter  of  the  gay  Connt  Ahnavif  a. 
Next  to  the  man  of  notea  sat  a  thiD, 
Bonbomed,  middle-aged  Geimaii,  who 
informed  iia,  in  the  oomne  <tf  CQnrer- 
sation,  that  after   spending  twestjr 
years  on  a  oochineai  farm  in  Hexiieo, 
he  was  ob  his  way  back  to  his  native 
land,  to  pass  the  latter  pcftioa  of  his 
life  in  tiie  traoqnil  eiyoymflnt  of  pipe, 
beer,  and  competency,  in  the  shadow 
of  his  village  steeple,  and  possible' 
although  of  this  he  said  nothinr-H& 
the  peaceful  compamionriiipofaplidd, 
stocking-knitting,  ckild-beariag/>w. 
There  waa  another  German  at  tiUe» 
a  coarse,  big-headed  baran  from  Sws- 
bia,  who  ate  like  a  pig,  used  his  fon 
as  a  toothpick,  and  indulged,  to  s 
most  disgusting  extent,  in  tiie  baiww 
and  peculiarly  Teutonie  amaseiiieDt 
tii  hawking.    Theee  persons  were  sU 
foreigners;  but  tiie  lemaiadsTtf^tM 
purty,  myself  eoxepted,  consiited  ot 
natives,  belonging  to  the  better  cUss 
of  Antwerp  burghers.    With  one  of 
these,  next  to  whom  I  sat,  I  got  vAo 
conversation ;  and  finding  him  conr- 
teous,  intelligent,  and  good-humoured, 
I  was  glad  to  detain  him  after  dmner 
over  the  best  bottle  of  Bordesnx  we 
"Park"  cellars  could  produce.   1^ 
opened  his  heart,  and  he  volunteer^ 
to  act  as  my  cicerone  through  Ant- 
werp.   Althongh  I  had  seen,  upon 
former  visits,  aU  the  "  lions**  of  tw 
place,  it  had  been  under  the  m^ 
of  those  odious  animals  called  votoM- 

de-phce;  and  I  now  gl^^/ '^  .5 
myself  of  my  new  friend's  offwr, »» 
walked  out  to  the  citadel.  Be  na» 
lived  in  Antwerp  all  his  Ufe ;  co^ 
quently  had  been  there  ^^.^^i 
siege,  in  reminiscences  of  ^"^^  ^^ 

dents  and  episodes  he  al>^^if   ,ho 
much  so,  that  the  invaUd  soldier  w^ 
exhibits  the  fortress  was  kind  enougfl^ 
spare  us  his  monotonous  elncMW* 
and,  whilst  opening  gat^,  to  k^P 
mouth  closed.    I  lingered  inlhn^^. 
the  scene  of  that  unjust  ^SS^^^^Zi 
gallant  defence,  and  saw  every  i^^^ 
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worth  Metng,  indiidiiig  the  identical 
ann-duur  in  vhidi,  as  the  story  goest 
old  Chass^,  goutj  as  he  was  brave, 
Bat  and  smol^  and  gare  his  orders, 
onrnffled  by  the  thander  of  French 
batteries  and  the  storm  of  Fmneh 
shot.  Daylight  began  to  fade  as  we 
le- entered  the  town,  and  passed,  at 
my  request,  throogh  some  ik  its  older 
portions,  where  I  begged  my  Ant- 
werper  to  point  oat  to  me  any  booses 
of  partacnlar  antiiputy,  or  notable  as 
the  residence  of  remarfcable  persons. 
He  showed  me  the  dwellings  of  more 
than  one  of  those  great  artists  ctf 
whom  Flanders  is  so  justly  prond; 
also  seTend  mansions  of  l^anish 
grandees,  dating  from  the  days  of 
Alva's  rule,  and  built  in  S^^uiish 
style,  with  abnndaat  and  maasive  bal- 
conies, and  the  patio^  or  inner  oonrt. 
At  last  I  thonght  of  retornlng  to  my 
hotel,  and  was  meditating  an  invito 
tion  to  sapper  to  my  obliging  acqoain- 
tanoe,  when,  as  we  passed  through  a 
narrow  and  segnestered  street,  he 
saddenly  stood  stilL 

''  See  there!"  he  said;  ""thathonse, 
althoagh  of  great  age,  has  iHiparently 
Httle  to  disttngnish  it  from  others, 
equally  anctent,  scattered  throof^ 
Antwerp;  nevertheless,  to  us  Fto- 
mings  it  possoosos  powerfnl  and  pecn- 
fiar  interest.  And  truly  no  resi- 
dence of  painter  or  grandee  could  tell 
stranger  tales,  were  its  walls  to  speak 
all  that  has  passed  within  them." 

I  looked  earionsly  at  the  house,  but 
coold  see  nothing  remaikable  aboat 
it,  except  that  it  was  visibly  very  old 
— to  all  appearance  one  <xf  the  oldest 
bk  the  town.  It  was  of  moderate 
dimensions,  built  of  mingled  stone 
and  brick,  to  which  time  and  damp 
had  given  one  general  tint  of  dmgy 
greenish  black.  Its  door  was  low, 
and  of  nnnsnal  strength ;  its  windows 
were  narrow,  and  ddfended  here  and 
there  by  iron  bars.  Formerly  these 
bars  had  been  much  more  numerous, 
but  many  had  been  sawn  off  close  to 
the  stone-work,  in  whidi  tbea  extre- 
mities BtUl  remained  .deeply  set.  A 
shallow  niche  in  the  wall  contained 
•ne  of  those  mdely-carved  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  once  deemed  an 
ndispensable  appendage  to  Antwerp 
houses  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits,  and  especially  against  one, — ^a 
aott  of  n^onicqial  bcowale,  the  scare- 


crow of  the  honest  and  credulous  bnr- 
gesses.  The  features  of  the  images, 
never  very  delicately  chiselled,  were 
obtuse  and  scarcely  dlstinguishaMe 
with  1^  and  dirt,  bat  vestiges  of  blue 
and  crimson  were  still  discernible  on 
the  Virgin^s  garments.  I  observed 
that  the  house  had  the  appearance  of 
having  once  stood  alone — ^periiaps  in 
the  middle  of  a  garden,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, of  a  paved  court — for  it  recced 
some  yards  from  the  Hne  ai  street, 
and  the  open  plot  in  its  front  waa 
paved  with  blo^  of  stone,  worn,  here 
and  there,  by  frequent  treading,  whilst 
on  either  hand  a  house  of  modem 
architecture  filled  up  a  space  originally 
left  between  the  centre  building  and 
another  of  oorreqionding  date.  There 
being  nothing  else  out  ^  the  common 
in  the  exterior  of  the  house,  I  con- 
dnded  that  whatever  singolarity  per- 
tained to  it  was  to  be  sought  in  its- 
interior  or  its  inmates,  and  I  looked 
to  my  companion  for  an  explanation. 

*^  That  house,"  he  said,  replying  ta 
my  mute  inqoiry,  ^^  was  for  centuries 
the  dwelling  of  the  Antwerp  execu- 
tioner.'* 

I  started  at  the  word.  The  strange 
costoms,  laws,  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  ti^e  last  minister  of  the 
law,  during  the  less  civilised  ages  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  always  exer- 
cised npon  my  mind  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation. With  fresh  and  strong  interest 
I  gazed  at  the  building,  and  for  a  mi- 
nute I  almost  fancied  its  front  became 
transparent,  disclosing  to  me  the 
horrid  instruments  of  death  and  tor* 
ture,  the  grisly  rack,  the  keen  broad 
axe  and  glittering  sword,  the  halter 
and  the  thongs;  whilst  in  another 
compartment  the  headsman  and  hls- 
aids,  sad,  sullen  men,  in  hose  and  jer- 
kins of  a  blood-red  hue,  sat  moodily 
at  their  evening  meal.  The  momen- 
tary hallucination  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled. The  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
and  comely  damsel,  whose  dark  eyes,, 
and  skin  of  a  slightly  olive  hue, 
hinted  at  the  possible  partiality  of  some 
gay  ancestress  for  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
issued  forth,  pitcher  on  head,  and 
carolling  a  lively  air,  to  fetch  water 
from  the  fonntam.  The  smiling; 
dieerfnl  reality  incontinently  chased 
away  the  dismal  vision. 

**  Evidently,"  said  I,  "  it  is  now  no^ 
hangman's  abode.  Such  friesh  flowers 
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bloom  not  in  the  shade  of  the  gallows- 
tree:  the  walls  of  the  doomster's 
dwelling  would  refiiBe  to  echo  ditties 
80  joyons." 

*^  Perhaps,*^  said  my  companion, 
with  a  smile.    '^And  yet  a  tale  is 
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preferring  it  far  before  the  French,  on 
account  of  its  greater  sweetness  and 
power." 

I  began  to  feel  as  mnch  ashamed  of 
my  non-acqn^ntanoe  with  the  Fie* 
mish  school  of  literature,  as  if  I  had 
told  that  would  partly  refute  one  of    been  convicted  of  profound  ignonmoe 
your  propositions."  of  a  Flemish  school  of  paindig.    Of 

"  A  tale  1 "  cried  I,  catching  at  the  course,  I  made  allowance  for  a  little 
word — ^' about  what?"  patriotic  exaggeration,  when  accept- 

'^  About  some  former  occupants  of  ing  my  friend^s  account  of  this  host  of 
the  house.  A  wild  old  stoxy,  but  a  poets  and  prosaists,  who  pass  their 
true  one,  as  I  believe." 

^*  My  dear  sir  I"  I  exdaimod,  *^  did 
I  not  fear  encroaching  on  your  kind- 
ness, I  would  beg  you  to  grant  me 
the  evening,  as  you  have   already 


lives  in  writing  a  language  wliidi 
scarce  any  besides  thenudves  under- 
stand. But  after  all»  thought  I,  why 
should  there  not  be  Flemish  writeis, 
just  as  writers  are  found  ui  othff 
given  me  the  afternoon,  and,  aft^  tongues,  equally  unknown  to  the  world 
supping  with  me  at  the  ^Fark,'  to    at  large?    Did  I  not  myself,  when  in 


relate  the  tradition  in  question." 

*^  Willingly,"  said  the  Antwerper, 
good  -  humouredly,  "  were  I  not 
pledged  to  the  theatre  to-night.  We 
do  not  often  catch  such  a  nightingale 
as  this  Frenchman,  and  when  we  do, 
we  make  the  most  of  him.  But  the 
legend  is  in  print ;  I  have  the  book, 
and  will  lend  it  you  with  pleasure." 

*^  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  I,  ra- 
ther cooled,  however,  on  the  subject, 
by  the  discovery  that  the  tale  of  won- 
der I  anticipated  was  written  instead 
of  oral. 

*'By  the  bye,"  said  my  companion, 
when  we  had  walked  a  few  yards  in 
silence,  ^*are  you  acquainted  with 
Flemish?" 

*'  The  patois  of  the  country  ?"  said 
I,  smiling,  perhaps  a  little  contemp- 
tuously— "Perfectly  unacquainted." 

"Then  yon  cannot  read  the  legend, 
for  it  is  printed  In  that  language?" 

"In  what  language  ?  " 

"  In  Flemish." 

If  he  had  said  in  Laputan,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  more  surprised. 

"  I  thought  the  patois  was  spoken 
only  by  the  lower  orders,  and  that  to 
the  reading- classes  it  was  as  unintelli- 
gible as  myself." 

"It  is  not  tL patois,  but  a  language," 
replied  the  Fleming,  gravely.  "  The 
general^  use  of  French  is  a  modem 
innovation  in  our  country,  and  no 
good  one  either.  Flemish  is  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  land ;  and  not 
only  is  it  much  more  widely  known 
than  you  imagine,  but  several  very 
eminent  writers,  both  of  prose  and 
poetiy,  compose  in  no  other  tongue, 


Southern  France,  get  shaved,  clipped, 
and  trimmed,  in  the  prune-prodadng 
town  of  Agen,  by  a  litera^  barber, 
hight  Jessamine,  who   had  written 
volume  upon  volume  of  poems  in  that 
Gascon  dialect  which,  aooordio;  to 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  other  of 
the  highest  French  literary  anthon- 
ties,   is  entirely    comprised  in  the 
words  Cadedis,  Mordknts,  Ccpdedum, 
Parfandums,  and  dght  or  ten  other 
expletives,  equally  profane  and  ener- 
getic,-Hust  as,   according  to  w^ 
funny  mnchman,  the  essence  of  we 
English  tongue  resides  in  a  fhTOonte 
anti  -  ocular  malediction?    At  aoT 
rate,  it  was  neither  civil  nor  gnfeW 
to  let  my  kind   companion  snspca 
contempt  on  my  part  for  what  w 
chose  to  consider  his  national  toogne. 
So  I  bowed  humbly,  and  expr^ 
my  deep  regret  that  a  defectite  eao- 
caUon  left  it  out  of  my  power  to  r»J 
the  legend  with  which  I  had  deaijW 
to  become  acqu^ted.    The  conttrtj 
tone  of  this  confession  folly  r^wnjj 
me  any  ground  I  had  lo^  i^  d^ 
Fleming's  good  ophiion.    HemB«J 
for  a  mmute  before  again  wwbdj 
silence.  <  ^ 

"  Are  yon  bent  upon  leaving  ^f' 
werp  to-morrow  ?  "  „ 

"  It  is  my  present  intentioii. 

"  Change  k  Come  to  the  op^ 
to-night,  breakfast  with  me  m  t» 
morning,  and  I  wiU  read  you  m  ^ 
between  coffee  and  cAomc.        . .  t 

"I  have  already  had  the  ^ 
honour  of  informing  you  that  ffl/f^ 
fathers,  reckless  of  baptismal  pro^ 
have  suffered  me  to  attahnn^P^ 
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9^  ia  prolbimd  ignorance  of 
t2i6  Flemish  tongue." 

The  Fleming  looked  at  me  with  the 
iMiIf-pleased  half-angry  air  of  a  dog 
|vdted  with  marrow-bones^  and  as  u 
Ime  smoked  I  was  roasting  him.  I 
teaded  my  countenance  with  a  double 
charge  of  gravity. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  he  said,  '^  that 

Biy  sponsors  hare  been  less  negligent 

townds  me  with  respect  to  French, 

in  which  language,  if  yon  will  take 

pAtienoe  with  slow  reading,  I  doubt 

mot  of  conveying  to  you  the  substance, 

and  in  some  degree  the  style  of  the 

tale,  Kay,  no  thanks,"  added  he,  fore* 

sUlImg  my  acknowledgments.    ^^  My 

Bodyes  are  more  selfish  than  you 

think.    I  want  to  convince  you  that 

if  the  Flemish  tongue  is  little  known, 

tiiere  are  Flemish  writers  well  worth 

the  knowing." 

There  was  no  resisting  such  amiable 
pertinacity.    I  put  off  my  journey, 
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breakfasted  with  my  Fleming,  and 
after  breakfast — ^none  of  your  tea  and 
toast  business,  but  a  real  good  de- 
jeuner^'lafbtiTcheUe^  &  dinner  less 
the  soup — ^he  produced  his  Flemish 
volume,  and  read  me  in  French  the 
promised  story.  Seemingly  unused  to 
this  off-hand  style  of  translation,  and 
patriotically  anxious  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  original,  he  read  so  slowly  that 
I  had  time  to  put  down  the  narrative 
nearly  verbatim.  As  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  none  of  the  readers  of 
Maga,  numberless  though  they  be  as 
the  pebbles  upon  ocean's  strand,  are 
acquainted  with  the  Flemish,  I  might 
have  arrogated  to  myself,  with  every 
chance  of  impunity,  the  invention  of 
the  tale  I  now  place  before  them.  But 
it  would  go  against  conscience  thus  to 
rob  the  poor;  and  therefore  have  I 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  these  few 
pages,  to  explain  the  source  whence  I 
derive  the  veracious  legend  of 
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CHAP.  L — THB  TAVBRN. 


Tbe  eve  of  Whitsuntide,  in  the 

year  of  grace  1507,  was  unusually 

dark  and  dismal  in  the  good  city  of 

Antwerp,  over  which  a  dense  and 

impenetrable   canopy  of  cloud  had 

spread  and  settled  down.     It  was 

owiog,  doubtless,  to  this  unpleasant 

aspect  of  the  weather  that  at  nine 

o'clock,  an  hour  at  which  few  of  the 

mhiAitanta   were  in  bed,  profound 

ailenoe  reigned  in  the  streets,  broken 

only  by  the  occasional  dull  clang  of  a 

church  bell,  and  by  the  melancholy 

drippiog  of  the  water  which  a  small 

dense  noiseless  rain  made  to  stream 

^m  the  eaves  and  gutters.    Heedless 

of  the  rain  and  of  the  raw  fog  from 

the  Scheldt,  a  man  stood  motionless 

and  absorbed  in  thought  upon  one  of 

the  deserted  squares.    His  back  was 

against  a  tree,  his  arms  were  folded 

on  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  wide 

open;  although  evidently  awake,  he 

had  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  dream. 

From  time  to  time  unintelligible  but 

energetic  words  escaped  his  lips,  and 

Ms  features. assumed  an  expression 

of  extraordinary  wlldoess;   then  a 

deep  and  painful  sigh  burst  from  his 

breast,  or  a  sound,  half  groan,  half 

gasping,  like  that  with  which  an  over* 


bnrthened  porter  throws  down  his 
load.  At  times,  too,  a  smile  passed 
across  his  face — ^no  sign  of  joy,  or 
laugh  extorted  by  jovial  or  pleasant 
thoughts,  but  the  bitter  smile  of  agony 
and  despair,  ipore  afflicting  to  behold 
than  a  flood  of  tears.  He  smiled, 
certainly,  but  whilst  his  countenance 
yet  wore  the  deceitful  sign  of  joyi 
he  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  his 
hand,  thrust  within  his  doublet,  dug 
its  nails  into  his  breast.  Thrice 
wretched  was  this  unhappy  man :  for 
him  the  pains  of  purgatoiy  bad  no 
new  terrors,  for  already,  duringtwenty 
years,  he  had  felt  its  direst  torments 
m  his  heart.  To  him  the  pleasant 
earth  had  been  a  valley  of  tears,  an 
abode  of  bitter  sorrow.  When  his 
mother  bore  him,  and  his  first  cry 
broke  upon  her  ear,  she  pressed  no 
kiss  of  welcome  on  his  cheek.  It  was 
no  gush  of  tenderness  and  maternal 
joy  that  brought  tears  to  her  eyes, 
when  she  knew  it  was  a  man-child 
she  had  brought  forth.  His  father 
felt  no  pride  in  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  his  first  and  only  son ;  often  he 
wept  over  him  and  prayed  for  his  death, 
as  though  the  chUd  bad  been  the  off-  • 
spring  of  some  foul  and  accursed  sin. 
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And  when  the  infant  grew — il- 
thongh  fed  witk  h»  mother's  tears 
rather  than  with  her  milk — into  a 
comely  boy,  and  Tentared  fiMth  to 
mingle  in  the  sports  of  others  of  his 
age,  he  was  scofied,  tormented,  and 
despised,  as  thooi^  his  £tce  were  the 
lace  of  a  deiil.  Yet  was  he  so  patient 
and  gentle,  that  none  ever  saw  frown 
OD  his  brow,  or  the  flnsh  of  anger  on 
his  features;  only  his  father  knew 
what  bitter  melancholy  Inriied  in  the 
heart  of  his  son. 

Now  the  child  had  become  a  man. 
Despite  his  sufferings,  his  body  had 
grown  into  strength  aadrigonr.  He 
felt  a  craying  after  society,  a  bnming 
desire  for  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  his  fellows.  But  the  hatred  and 
pereecntion  that  had  made  his  youth 
wretched,  clave  to  him  in  manhood, — 
seofF  and  scorn  were  his  portioii  where* 
soever  he  showed  himsdf ;  and  if  he 
failed  instantly  to  rethre,  with  servile 
mien  and  prayer  for  pity,  he  was 
driven  forth,  like  a  dog,  with  kick  and 
cuff.  For  him  there  was  no  justice 
in  the  wide  world, — submission  was 
his  lot,  God  his  only  comforter. 

Such  had  been  the  life  of  the  man 
Who  now  leaned  against  the  poplar 
tree,  a  prey  to  the  tortures  of  despair. 
Yet  that  man's  heart  was  fonned  for 
tenderness  and  love,  his  mind  was  in- 
telligent, his  countenance  not  without 
nobility,  his  gait  proud  and  manlv, 
bis  voice  earnest  and  persuasive.  At 
this  moment  he  lifted  it  up  to  heaven, 
towards  which  be  passionately  ex- 
tended his  arms. 

"Great  God!"  he  cried,  "since 
thy  holy  will  created  me  to  suffer, 
grant  me  also  strength  to  endure  my 
tortures !  My  heartburns  I  my  senses 
leave  me  I  Protect  me,  O  Lord, 
from  despair  and  madness  I  Preserve 
to  me  the  consolatory  belief  in  thy 
goodness  and  Justice ;  for  my  heart 
is  rent  with  the  agonies  of  doubt  I " 

His  voice  grew  weaker  and  sub- 
sided into  an  inarticulate  mnrmiir. 
Suddenly  raising  his  head  and  starting 
from  his  leaning  posture,  he  hurried 
aooss  the  square  and  through  two  or 
three  streets,  as  though  endeavouring 
to  escape  refiectkm  by  rapidihr  of 
motion.  Then  his  pace  slackened  and 
grew  irregaiar,  and  he  occasionaUy 
stood  still,  like  one  who,  absorbed 
in  wcif^i^  thonghts,  mconsdonaly 
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pauses,  tlie  better  to  indidge  theiM. 
On  a  sadden  a  shrill  harsh  soond  broke 
from  his  lips ;  they  were  parehed  with 
thirst  and  fever* 

" I  must  drink,*'  becried;  "laa 
choked  by  this  burning  thint. 

There  were  many  taverns  in  that 
street,  and  he  approached  the  windows 
of  several,  from  the  crevices  of  whose 
shutters  a  bright  light  streamed ;  but 
he  entered  not,  and  still  passed  on, 
for  in  every  house  he  heard  men's 
voices,  and  that  sufficed  to  driv«  him 
away.  In  St  Jan's  Street  be  paneei 
somewhat  longer  before  a  ^blie- 
honse,  and  listened  attentivdy  at  al 
the  windows.  A  transient  gleam  of 
satis&ction  tigfated  «p  his  ooonte- 
nance. 

"Hal^hesaldtohimaelf,  **iwone 
iB  there.    I  can  drhA  then !  *' 

And  lifting  the  latch,  he  entered. 
Hearing  notldng,  he  expected  to  find 
no  one ;  but  how  great  was  bis  dlsq>^ 
pointment,  when  he  saw  a  number  of 
persons  sitting  at  a  long  table  with  bot- 
tles and  beer-cans  before  them.  The 
silence  that  had  deceived  him  was 
caused  by  the  profound  attention 
given  to  one  of  the  party,  who  enacted 
the  juggler  for  his  companions*  anrasff- 
ment,  and  who  was  buiied,  when  the 
stranger  listened  at  the  window.  In 
certain  mysterious  preparations  Ibr  a 
new  trick.  AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his  fingers,  in  a  vain  endeavoor  to 
detect  the  legerdemain. 

The  thirsty  youth  started  at  the 
sig^t  of  an  these  men,  and  took  a 
stop  backwards  as  if  to  leave  the 
house,  but  observing  several  heads 
turned  towards  blm  witii  carious  looks, 
and  fearing  such  sudden  departure 
might  prove  a  signal  for  Ms  pmnsuit 
and  persecution,  m  approadied  the 
bar  and  asked  the  landlady  for  a  can 
of  beer.  The  woman  cast  a  suspicloiiB 
look  at  her  new  customer,  and  sought 
to  distinguish  his  fBatores  beneath  the 
broad  slouched  brim  of  his  hat;  but, 
observing  this,  he  sank  Ids  head  stiH 
more  upon  his  breast  to  escape  her 
observatkm.  But  iriiilst  she  de- 
scended the  cellar  staire  to  fbtch  Um 
the  beer,  tiieiriiole  of  the  guests  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  tatan  with  no  ftien^ 
expression.  Hen  iSb/ty  hdd  thefr 
heads  together  and  whtepered,  and 
made  indlgmnt  gealares,  and  one  of 
them  la  paitiealar  appentd  IniaBied 
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witii  anger,  and  looked  fWonatr  at 
the  BtnBgery  as  though  he  woidd  fain 
haTefaUenfimlofhiaL  The  stranger, 
hii  fiice  ityerted,  waited  silently  for  his 
bmr ;  bnt  he  trembled  with  anxiety 
and  apprehensioB.  The  landlady 
fliade  nnosnal  haste,  and  handed  the 
fall  can  to  the  ob^^ect  of  her  cori« 
oeity,  who  drank  with  hmried  eager* 
ttess,  and  half-emptied  the  vessel  at 
a  draa^t ;  tfcen,  pladng  h  npon  the 
bar,  he  gave  a  smafl  ccmi  in  payment. 
Bnt  whilst  the  woman  soaght  ibr 
change,  one  of  the  gnests  strode  across 
the  room,  took  up  the  can,  and  threw 
the  remaining  beer  in  the  yonng  man's 
iMe.  - 

'' Aocoraed  gaUows'-bM ! "  he  cried, 
*-^  bow  dare  yon  drink  in  oar  company? 
What  can  yon  nrge  that  I  should  not 
break  your  bones  here  npon  the  spot? 
Thank  heaven,  thon  wretdied  outcast, 
that  I  will  not  befonl  my  hand  hrf 
contact  with  thy  vfle  carcase! " 

The  nnfortnnate  being  to  whom 
this  cmel  and  ontrageoas  speech  waa 
addressed,  was  the  onljrson  of  the 
Antwerp  ezeentk)ner:  ius  name  was 
Gerard,  and  he  waa  Uttle  more  than 
twenty  years  oM.  His  parentage  snf- 
fidentlj  explains  why  he  d£tmned 
the  si^  or  men,  from  whom  hatred 
and  persecution  were  the  best  he  had 
to  expect.  What  now  befell  him  al- 
w«7s  took  place  when  a  headsman 
Tentnred  into  the  society  of  other 
bnrghera. 

Patiently  bowing  bis  head,  the  un- 
happy Gerard  gazed  vacantly  at  the 
beer-stains  npon  his  garments,  without 
daring  by  word  or  deed  to  resent  the 
bratality  of  his  enemy,  who,  continn* 
Ing  to  overwhelm  him  with  abuse  and 
maledictions,  at  last  directed  port  of 
his  indignation  against  the  hostess : 

^^  You  wiU  draw  no  more  beer  for 
OS,  woman  t*'  he  said.  ^^To-morrow 
lught  I  and  my  friends  meet  at  Sebas- 
tian's. Yon  would  be  ^ving  us  our 
liquor  in  the  hangman's  can  I" 

''  Bee,  there  it  lies  I"  exclaimed  the 
hostess,  terrified  for  the  loss  of  custom, 
and  dashing  upon  the  ground  the 
stone  pot,  wbi^  broke  in  pieces.  *^Is 
it  telt  of  mhie  if  the  hangman's  bas- 
tard aneaks  into  an  honest  house? 
Out  with  you ! "  cried  she  furiously  to 
Gerard ;  ^  out  of  my  doors,  dealer  in 
dead  men,  torturer  of  living  bodies  I 
WiM'stnot  be  gome,  base  panderer  to 


the  rack?    Away  to  thy  bed  beneath 
thescafibld!" 

The  yoath,  who  had  borne  at  fiiBt 
with  silence  and  resignation  the  abuse 
heaped  npon  him,  was  roused  at  last 
by  these  coarse  invectives  to  a  senseof 
what  manhr  dignity  persecution  had 
left  him*  Instead  of  flying  fhnn  the 
woman's  execrations,  he  raised  his 
head  and  answered  coldly  and  calmly. 

**  Woman,  I  go  \  Although  a  hang- 
man's son,  I  would  show  more  com- 
passl^m  to  my  fdlow-creatures  than 
they  show  me.  My  father  tortures 
men,  because  the  law  and  man  com- 
pel him  ;  bnt  men  torture  me  without 
neeessitv,  and  without  provocation. 
Remember  tiiat  you  sfai  against  God 
by  treating  me,  his  creature,  like  a 
dog." 

So  gentle  and  tonching  were  the 
tones  of  the  young  man's  voice,  that 
the  hostess  wondered,  and  could  not 
anderstoDd  how  (»e  so  sorely  ill- 
treated  conld  speak  thns  mildly.  For 
a  moment  the  woman  got  the  better 
of  the  trader,  and,  with  something  like 
a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  she  took 
np  the  coin  Grerard  had  given  her,  and 
threw  it  over  to  Um. 

''  There,"  she  said ;  '*  I  want  not 
tliy  money;  take  it,  and  go  in  peace.*^ 

The  man  who  had  thrown  the  beer 
in  Gerard's  face  picked  the  coin  from 
the  floor,  looked  at  it,  and  threw  it 
npon  a  table  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

''  See  I"  he  cried,  ^  thero  is  blood 
i^n  it — ^human  blood  1" 

Ilis  companions  crowded  ronnd  the 
taUe,  and  started  back  in  horror,  as 
from  afi[«sh  and  bleeding  corpse.  A 
murmur  of  loathing  and  avernon  as- 
sailed the  ears  of  Gerard,  who  well 
knew  the  charge  was  false,  for  he  had 
taken  the  pieoe  of  money  in  change 
that  yetj  evening,  fh>m  a  woman  who 
let  out  praying-chairB  in  the  church. 
The  mjustice  of  his  foes  so  irritated 
him,  that  his  face  tamed  white  with 
passion,  as  a  linen  cloth.  Pressing 
bis  hat  more  firmly  upon  his  head,  he 
sprang  forward  to  the  table,  and  con- 
fh)nted  his  enemies  with  the  fierce 
bold  brow  of  an  exasperated  lion. 

^Scoundrels!"  he  shouted,  ''what 
speak  you  of  blood?  See  yon  not  that 
the  metal  is  alloyed,  and  looks  red, 
like  all  other  coins  of  the  kind  ?  Bnt 
no,  you  are  blinded  by  hate,  and  know 
notjnstiee.   Yon  say  I  am  the  hang- 
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man's  son.  Tis  trnei — God  so  willed 
U.  Bat  jet  are  je  more  despicable 
than  I  am ;  and  prond  am  I  to  re- 
semble neither  in  name  nor  deed  snch 
iMse  and  heartless  menT' 
The  words  were  scarcely  nttered  when 
fh>m  all  sides  blows  and  kicks  rained 
npon  the  impmdent  speaker.  Man- 
fully did  he  defend  himself,  and 
bronght  more  than  one  assailant  to 
the  ground;  bat  the  numbers  were 
too  great  for  his  strength.  Oaths  and 
abase  resounded  through  the  i^Mirt- 


meni,  tables  and  bendies  were  upset, 
jugs  and  giasufw  broken ;  the  hostesB 
screamed  for  help.  Bnt  the  strife  and 
tnmnlt  were  brief;  and  Gerard  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  the  street, 
stunned  and  broised  by  the  btows  he 
had  received.  Setdlng  his  chnk,  and 
smoothing  his  crashed  hat,  he  went 
Ms  way,  scarce  bestowing  another 
thought  upon  the  acnffle ;  for  thmgefar 
weightier,  far  more  painful  and  en- 
grossing,  crowded  upon  his  ezdted 
mind. 


CHAP.  iL^THi  Lovsaa. 


Whilst  the  above  occurred  in  the 
beer-house,  a  fair  young  girl  waited 
Gerard's  coming,  her  heart  beating 
fast  from  apprehension  that  some  evQ 
had  befallen  him.  To  the  headsman's 
son  she  was  the  angel  of  hope  and 
consolation ;  she  alone  loved  him, — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  she  knew  that 
the  worid  hated  and  despised  him. 
Her  love  had  braved  her  mother's 
censure,  her  ndghbours'  reproadies, 
her  companions'  sneers.  Nay,  mora 
than  this, — ^when  the^  shouted  after 
her,  by  way  of  scof^  the  office  of 
Gerard's  father,  or  called  her  the 
headsman's  bride,  and  the  like,  she 
reioiced  and  was  glad ;  for  then  she 
felt  her  love  was  noble  and  pure,  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  For 
was  she  not,  in  loving  Gerard,  doing 
as  she  would  be  done  by,  comforting 
and  supporting  him  whom  all  men  op- 
pressed and  persecuted? 

This  poor  girl,  whose  name  was 
Lina,  lived  in  a  small  apartment  in 
the  Viler  Street,  with  her  old  mother 
and  her  brother  Franz,  a  good-hearted, 
hard-handed  fellow,  who  worked  like 
a  slave  for  five  days  out  of  the  seven, 
spent  half  a  day  in  church,  and  a  day 
and  a  half  in  the  beer-house,  whero 
he  drank  and  sang  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  which  he  seldom  left  without 
a  black  eye.  During  the  five  days 
aUotted  to  labour,  there  was  not  in 
Antwerp  a  more  clever  and  indefati- 
gable carpenter ;  and  punctuaUy  each 
baturday  night  he  brought  his  mother 
a  round  sum  from  his  earnings,  where- 
fore the  old  woman  had  him  in  par- 
ticular aflfection. 

.  ^'i  ^\  ^^^  of  Gerard's  ill-timed 
visit  to  the  tovern,  Lina  sat  opposite 
to  her  mother  in  their  humble  chim- 


ney-corner, a  BinMe  slender  candle 
burning  between  tnem, — their  ihigen 
busily  engaged  in  laoe-making.  On 
the  other  8i&  of  the  room  stood  ajoin- 
er's  benchf  at  which  Frana  was  hard 
at  woik.  The  room  itself  was  deta 
and  neat,  andstrewn  with  white  ssodr 
a  crucifix  and  a  few  pictures  of  saints 
decorated  the  walla ;  but  otherwise  it 
contained  little  beyond  the  most  neces- 
sary furniture,  for,  labour  u  thef 
would,  its  inmates'  cmnbhied  efforts 
could  earn  but  a  scanty  pittance. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour 
of  Gerard's  visit,  and  hitherto  be 
had  never  come  later  without  warn- 
ing Lina  beforoliand  of  the  probaue 
delay ;  but  now  it  was  ten,  vA 
tiiere  were  no  signs  of  his  appear- 
ance. The  maiden  knew  not  what  \» 
think  of  this  irregnlarity,  and  was  so 
uneasy  and  absent  that  she  ws^ 
heard  nor  answered  a  questioo  pot 
to  her  by  her  mother.  , . 

"  Now  then,  child,"  cried  thedd 
woman,  "your  wits  are  sorely  wow- 
gathering.  What's  the  use  of  frcttiDjK' 
If  he  come  not  to-day,  he  wm  to- 
morrow. There  are  days  eooogfi  » 
the  year." 

"True,  mother;  but  I  ^«^ff 
harm  has  happened  tohlm,  that  oe 
misses  coming.  People  are  so  ui- 
minded  towai^  him ! "  .  >. 

"  Ay,  that  are  they ;  but  thwhe » 
the  headsman's  son,  and  hf***;.." 
the  portion  of  his  tribe.  i^»i"\,' 
mob  murder  Headsman  Hm»^ 
with  stones,  and  drown  H^w*^ 
Harmen,  hard  by  the  KrooiK»«>«^ 
tower?"  .. 

"And  what  had  they  ^ot^  ^' 
ther  ?  "  . .    t 

"  Tm  sure  I  can't  tclL   Kotiufl«'* 
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lMiie?e.  Bat  it  so  happens,  becanse 
4be  ezecotioiien  hang  many  innocent 
jieople." 

^Sorely,  mother,  the  headsman 
maul  do  what  the  judge  bids  him. 
"Wbj  not  drown  the  judge,  sooner 
than  his  aerrant  ?  *" 

^  Ay,  ay,  Lina,  but  it  has  always 
tan  so.  Mind  the  proyerb — Un 
1  keimel  of  dogs,  the  smallest  gets 
ftrat  bits  and  most  bites.' '' 

^^That  is  a  stnpid  proverb,  mo- 
ther." 

And  the  two  women  gossiped  on, 
tin  the  old  one  got  weary  of  watching, 
and  said  to  her  daughter — 

"  Leave  off  woriE,  child,  and  let  us 
to  bed.    The  niffht  grows  late." 

Hie  yonng  gin  was  ill-pleased  with 
the  oraer,  for  she  had  not  yet  given 
op  hopes  of  Gerard's  coming ;  but  she 
could  think  of  no  pretext  to  keep 
her  mother  from  her  bed.  After 
brief  reflection— 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "  wait  a  little 
hMiger;  three  more  flowers  and  my 
laoe  is  done." 

"Make  haste  then,  dear  child,  or  I 
shall  sleep  on  my  chair. " 

"I  am  not  yet  for  bed,"  cried 
FnuuB  from  his  bench.  ^^I  must 
finish  this  sewing-cushion  for  the 
landlady  at  Peenieken;  she  is  to 
fctdi  it  early  to-morrow." 

"Boy,  boy!"  said  his  mother, 
smillog  and  shaking  her  head,  ^^  for 
acortainfy  you  drank  more  last  Sun- 
diy  at  Fe^dcen  than  your  pocket 
poald  pay  for,  and  now  you  are  work- 
ing out  your  debt.  Well,  well  1 — 
9>od-ttight;  and  ibrget  not  your 
prayers  before  laying  your  heads  to 
resL" 

And  with  this  pious  injunction,  the 

good  woman  got  up  and  enter^  a 

Bmall  adjacent    doset,    serving   as 

aleqnng  chamber  for  herself  and  her 

daughter.    She  could  have  been  but 

^  few  mmntes  in  bed  when  Gerard 

|tnocked  at  the  door,  and  Franz  let 

Him  in. 

The  young  man's  face  was  pale  and 
^oorny,  but  Lina  wondered  not  at 
MuS|  for  seldom  had  she  the  happiness 
^f  sedng  her  lover's  brow  otherwise 
^liancarerladen.  Slowly  approaching 
«^er,  Gerard  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
Mt  sadly  and  silently  to  his  breast. 
^Chis  was  his  usual  greeting.  Of 
^rordshe  was  habitually  frugali  but 

vox-  uav. — ^NO.  cccxcvi. 


his  eyes  expressed  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  ardent  love. 

"Gerard!"  cried  Lina,  '*what  is 
wrong?  Tour  hand  is  cold  as  ice! 
Heavens!  there  is  blood  upon  your 
throat ! "         . 

"Tis  nothing,  Lina;  I  knocked 
myself  in  the  dark.  Happy  for  me, 
were  my  sufferings  only  of  the 
bo^!" 

The  words  were  followed  by  a  deep 
sigh,  and  by  a  look  of  profound  de- 
jection, that  filled  Lina  with  alarm. 
Gerard's  eyes  had  assumed  a  fixed 
hard  look,  in  which  she  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  terrible  novelty. 
With  the  tenderest  care  she  deansed 
his  neck  from  the  blood,  which  fiowed 
from  a  trifling  wound:  and  taking 
her  lover's  hand,  daeped  it  in  both 
of  hersy  with  a  glance  of  aflfectionate 
encouragement.  But  he  continued 
to  regard  her  with  the  same  un- 
varying gaze,  until  at  last,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense  and 
his  seeming  coldness,  she  sank  into  a 
chair. 

*^0h,  Gerard!"  she  exdaimed, 
"  look  not  thuSf  if  you  would  not  kill 
me  with  your  glance ! " 

The  young  man  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  then  raised  them  agfdn 
to  Lina's  face,  but  this  time  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  sadness,  and 
took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  Lina,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  betray- 
ing the  deepest  emotion,  "  give 
me  patient  hearing,  for  I  have 
much  to  say.  We  meet  for  the  last 
time." 

And  without  attending  to  poor 
Lina's  increasing  agitation,  he  con- 
tinued— 

"When  children,"  he  said,  "we 
played  together,  mutuidly  attracted 
by  a  feeling  we  could  not  understand, 
and  which  has  since  grown  into  love. 
You  knew  not,  sweet  Lina,  what  it  is  to 
betheheadsman'sfirstbom.  You  knew 
not  that  he  who  hangs  and  racks  and 
brands,  is  laden  with  more  ignominy 
than  the  criminal  who  suffere  at  his 
hands.  Later  you  learned  it,  but 
your  pure  soul  refused  to  become  ac- 
complice of  man's  injustice,  and  yon 
loved  me  the  more,  when  you  found 
how  much  I  needed  love  to  save  me 
from  despair.  And  truly,  without 
thee  my  sufferings  had  long  since  been 
ended  in  the  grave ;  for  I  no  longec 
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tice  of  God,  and  that  He  reeerved  me 
eompenBation  in  a  better  woiid.  Men 
penecnte  ine  like  one  aooarsed ;  the 
blood  joii  have  juat  now  w^  wae 
shed  by  their  hatred.  But  I  oife 
Mttle  ibr  pain  of  body ;  bleet  with 
thy  love,  my  Lima,  1  wo*ld  beir 
uncomplaining  tiM  worst  tortnree 
they  could  inflict.    The  pain,  the 


never  1"  . 

"  And  never,"  said  the  maiden,  m 
waasBJtA  of  Bolflna  detenuMtaon, 
^^will  I  abmdon  thee,  Gervd,  or 
w&vl  the  pledgee  by  wMch  wo  are 
mutually  bound.  Whithenoefertkeii 
eoest,  thiiher  wiU  I  go;  aiid  all  thy 
efforts  dudi  not  detaeh  me  from  ttMe. 
Our  Uvtt   ai«    IndiMolably  anitod. 

With  hu^e  oonfidenee  shail  I  ^)- 
pmch  the  table  4>f  the  Lord,  for  17 
heart  tells  me  the  good  and  jj^  G<» 
appgoves  and  Weniwi  my  lesyye. 

Gerald  gwed  m  woiidenng  a«d 
raplarow  adimration  OB  tiie  poK  »« 
beantiW  co«tBMUM»  of  his  ieW«» 

now  flnihed  with  the  enthmMimof 
her  geaerons  love.  There  was  «me- 
tUng  divine  in  the  afiectien  thrt  tto 
courted  shame  and  opprobrium  for  m 
sake  of  the  loved  eoe.    For  a  no- 


lina,  we  haive  ever  indulged  a  fond 
dream  that  bobm  unexpeeted  event 
wouldfree  mefrem  iUie headsman's  ter- 
rible dntiea.  la  this  expectation  yon 
have  aaorifieed  yonraelf,  and  I,  blmded 
by  love,  have  hoped  where  hopetiiere 
waa  none.  B6k>ved!  the  illasion  has 
fled,  the  dream  ia  past.  To-morrow  I 
am  BO  longer  the  headsman^s  son,  but 
the  heads">ff"  himself  t  Hy  father 
lies  upon  a  bod  of  siekneas  whence  he 
can  never  rise.    To*morrow  there  ie 

an  exeentioB,  and  his  odious  duties  ^mm  w.  •««  *vw^^  w-^-  .-,  i_,-*«iit 
devolve  on  me!  Bntthuiknot,Lina,  ^offathmlm^wbenMdw^^ 
that  I  will  basely  dwm  the  pledges    joy,  and^a  f}^2^i^LL 


,,  -.r— ,     -— 

heMteBum's  mistress— the  headsman's    "  forgive  me  -.  — . 

wifel    Ko,  Lma,  I  come  to  release  thy  great  mercy  thoji  has  k"* 

you  fiom    aU  promises;    from  this  •nge*  ^  eomote mel     ^^^.^ 

Lment  you  are*ftoe  1 "  Whilst  this  ^f^^J^J^ 

Whflst  Gerald  spoke,  a  gradaalbnt  piaoe,  Fwrna  had  <»n5Pf  ^JS««or 

vimble  change  oame  over  the  young  without  attending  to  tlw  2!«hoir- 

giri's    countenance,    and   when   he  Gerard  and  his  «^^^^^  kt 

paused,  it  wore  an  expression  of  j<^-  ever,  having  finiahed  ^J^t^n^ 

ful  prido-^a  i»ide  that  flashed  out  of  put  by  hU  toda,  to*  up  a»  *— '^ 

her  eyes,  and  smUed  in  the  dimples  of  mid  approached  the  ^f*-    «  t  ,o 

her  cheeks.   She  fett  that  exhUaration  *»Come,  Li»«^"  *~fc?2p  for  bei 

of  the  heart,  the  conaequenoe  and  re-  -dead  with  sleep,  and »"  BiJ»  ^^ 

ward  of  generous  and  noble  resolves.  You  must  bid  Geranl  oonw 

**  I  understand  your  meaamg,  Ge- 


rard," ahe  said,  ^^and  eould  quarrel 
with  you  for  thinking  me  leaa  devoted 
than  yourself,  or  leas  ready  with  a 
sacriilce.  O  my  beloved !  thine  I  am, 
and  thme  wiH  I  remahi,  to-day,  to- 
morrow, and  for  ever — here  or  on  the 
scaiEold.  Gerard,  the  path  of  duty  is 
plain  beware  me;  as  thy  wife,  I  will 
console  thee  for  the  cruelty  of  men, 
and  shed  over  thy  life  the  soethhig 
balm  of  love!" 

"Never,  LIna,  never  1  What! 
Ihou  the  doomaterHt  wife  1  A  double 
curse  would  be  upon  me,  did  I  eon- 
aent  to  such  probnation.  Dare  I 
drag  yon  down  hito  the  pit  of  igno- 


to-morrow."  ^  ^h -inch  to 

Although  Gereid  had  rfU«»««^^ 

say  to. his  mUtresa,  he  eoBW n^ 

take  the  hint  Ana  piafady  W  »«»^ 

^^?Franx,»s.idhe,gh;2^^ 
future  brether.in.Uw, "  t<>f^ 
must  strike  off  a  man's  head  upw» 

•caffold."  n^^rA  t "  ^ 

"Have  a  care,  then,  ***^voiff 

piled  Fnna  eooUy : "  '^r^rL^^ 

stroke  liiey  will  •WL^^^owa^' 
did  Heatenac  Hanskea.  ^^     ^ 

In  caae  of  mishap,  ^^^^^.^' 

least  will  stand  ly  7^,^i^ 
TheyonngheadmuuiiowwV|  f^ 

ftdlv  at  L'ma.  and  a»w»^^ 
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^1o(xv  ft  teff  trenbliiig  on  his  eyelid. 
JM  Udm  tkiew  kcnelf  passkmateij 
«  41  his  neck. 

""  Tb-momnr,"  shecriad,  *'  I  will  be 
tiear  the  acafibld.    Obeenre  me  well." 
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And  she  listened,  with  clasped 
hands  and  tearfal  cheeks,  to  hor 
lover's  footsteps,  as  thej  grew  fainter 
and  more  fiiint,  and  finally  died  away 
in  the  distance. 


CHAPTBE  HL— FATHER  AND  SON. 


The  house  of  the  Antwerp  execn- 
tioner  stood  haid  by  tiie  fortifications, 
aad  was  snrronnded  by  a  high  stone 
wifl,  over  whose  solid  portal  a  red 
iiag,  denoting  the  occnpation  of  the 
teoant,  was  diq^yed  daring  the  day. 
The  grim  ensign  had  been  some  hoars 
imMTved  when  Gerard  knocked  for 
adniasion. 

'*fias  the  jodge  been  here,  Jan?** 
iaqyired  the  yonng  man  of  theyariet 
vbo  opened. 

•"Tes,  he  has  but  inst  left.  Toor 
firther  desires  to  speak  to  yon." 

Genid  ascended  the  sturs,  and 
entered  Ae  room  when  his  sick 
floher  lay  stretched  npon  his  bed. 

The  old  headsman  was  ashy  pale, 
aod  worn  to  tiie  very  bone;  the 
mraM  of  a  terrible  malady  were 
legibk  in  his  hollow  cheeks  and 
flonken  glassy  eyes.  But,  altiiongfa 
sick  and  weak  of  body,  his  mind  was 
stifl  adiTe  and  vigorons  as  that  of 
<tte  k  health.  With  a  qvick  glance 
he  noted  his  son's  entrance;  bat  he 
Qttned  no  greeting.  Grerard  took  a 
char  beside  his  father's  pillow,  songht 
mder  tiie  bed-clothes  for  his  thin  and 
feeble  hand,  and  pressed  It  anxioosly 
and  affectionately. 

"  Father  !*'  he  cried  in  an  unsteady 
Toiee,  *^tell  me  my  doom  I  The 
jodge  has  been  here!  Say,  most  I 
48same  the  headsman's  office  ?  " 

*^My  son,**  replied  the  old  man, 
aoomfoliy ,  "  I  have  done  my  ntmost, 
hot  in  Tain.  The  Judge  wiU  not 
hear  of  my  vailet's  doing  the  duty. 
Xeither  gold  nor  entreaties  softened 
hun.  My  unhappy  son,  there  is  no 
aHemattre.  Headsman  you  must 
become  I'* 

AltiKmgh  Gerard  had  foreseen  his 
fate,  this  confirmation,  destroying  the 
last  ray  of  hope,  was  a  terrible 
shock.  A  cM  sweat  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead,  and  he  coovnlsiTely 
ttjueesed  Ins  father's  hand.  But  the 
emotiim  was  of  brief  duratioD,  aad 


he  relapsed  into  his  habitual  calm 
dejection. 

^*  To-morrow !"  he  eiadaimed,  after 
a  short  paose — ^^  Father,  to-morrow 
destroys  my  last  hope  of  a  ftiture 
happier  than  the  past.  To-morrow 
I  most  dip  my  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  follow-creature.  To-morrow 
is  the  first  day  of  a  life  of  agony. 
Theno^orward  I  am  a  hired  mur- 
derer!'* 

^'  My  son !"  said  the  old  headsman 
anxiously  but  firmly,  *^  what  must  be 
must,  and  against  destiny  'tis  Tain  to 
striTC.  It  were  sin  to  oeceiTO  yon. 
Be  prepared  for  a  joyless  and  weary 
existence.  But  there  is  a  God  aboTC, 
who  takes  account  of  human  suffer- 
ing, to  repay  it  in  His  own  good 
time." 

Gerard  heard  but  the  latter  portion 
of  his  father's  speech — the  conclud- 
ing words  of  comfort  escaped  his 
ear.  He  replied  as  if  he  had  heard 
noising. 

^  I  can  oonc^Te,"  he  said,  *^  my 
Mow-dtiaens'  hatred  of  me.  May 
I  not  be  called  upon,  any  day  and 
erery  day,  to  strike  off  the  head  of 
one  of  them,  and  he  perhiqis  innocent  ? 
They  think  the  headsman  takes  plea- 
sure in  bloodshed,  that  he  gloats  otct 
his  victim ;  uid  yet,  if  be  shrinks  at 
sight  of  the  sufferer's  naked  throat,  if 
hS  trembling  hands  refuse  to  wield  the 
sword,  then,  mdeed,  they  slay  him  with 
stones,  because  he  is  no  true  head»- 
man,  but  suffers  himself  to  be  touched 
bypHy!" 

**  Often,  my  son,  has  this  inexpli- 
cable contradiction  struck  me." 

«'  Methinks,  father,  'tis  not  hard  to 
interpret.  In  ereiy  society  of  men  a 
scapegoat  is  needed,  on  whom  to  pour 
out  thesuperabnndmit  hate  and  malice 
of  the  human  heart,  to  serve  as  a 
ready  butt  for  the  brutal,  a  safe  laugh- 
ingstock for  cowards.  But,  father  ]— 
is  there  no  possible  outlet,  no  means 
of  escape,  unthongfat  of  or  untried? 
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Li  my  fate  iaevitable— mttf<  I  steep 
myseif  in  blood?** 

''My  aonr*  said  the  headsmiui, 
''there  i8  no  remedy.  See  yonder 
book,  left  me  by  the  jndge.  It  is 
open  at  the  page  that  seals  thy 
doom." 

Gerard  read ;  then  dashed  the  book 
violently  to  the  ground. 

"  Accnrsed  be  the  nnjnst  law,"  he 
cried,  "  that  sentenced  me,  whilst  yet 
in  my  mother's  womb,  to  a  life  of 
infamy  and  blood !  Thrice  accnrsed, 
I  say,  be  the  law  and  its  makers! 
What  I  whilst  I  lay  in  my  cradle, 
smiling  at  life  and  at  God's  glorious 
works,  in  haf^y  ignorance  of  the 
ftitnre,  men  had  already  doomed  me 
to  Uve  loathed  and  detested  of  all, 
like  the  venomous  reptile  agiunst 
which  every  hand  is  lifted?  Oh, 
shame,  shame  1" 

"Despair  carries  yon  too  far,  Ge- 
rard," replied  his  father,  with  a  sigh. 
'^I  appreciate  yonr  sufferings — ^too 
long  have  I  endured  the  like;  but, 
remember  that  the  headsman's  is  a 
necessary  office,  and  must  be  filled. 
God  has  allotted  it  to  thee,  and  sub- 
mission to  His  will  is  the  Christian's 
duty.  In  resignation  and  humility 
wOt  thou  find  peace." 

'*  Peace  I— have  you  found  it,  my 
father?  Is  it  resignation  that  has 
laid  you  thus  prematurely  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness?  Were  they  from 
the  springs  of  peace  and  contentment, 
those  tears  that  during  twenty  long 

?eaiB  yon  shed  upon  your  son's  head  ? 
^  ^ouhave  had  courage  thus  long  to  bear 
it ;  but  I  feel  not  such  strength.  Oh, 
that  our  souls  might  depart  together, 
to  find  mercy  and  peace  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  Most  High  I 
But  no ;  I  am  young  and  healthy,  and 
grief  does  not  kill, — ^at  least  not  as 
fast  as  I  would  have  it.  But,  praise 
be  to  heaven  1  the  man  who  fears  not 
death  is  ever  master  of  his  destiny  I " 
The  headsman  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  and  drawing  his  son  towards 
hmi,  embraced  him  tenderly,  whilst  a 
flood  of  bitter  tears  coursed  over  his 
cheeks,  worn  and  wrinkled  by  sorrow 
rather  than  by  years. 

p  Gerard  1"  he  said,  "  my  be- 
loved son,  can  you  cherish  thoughts 
or  saicide,  and  deUght  in  the  sinful 
project?  What  I  would  you  precede 
nie  to  the  tomb,  leaving  me  to  drag 


out  in  BOlxtude  my  few  remain- 
ing days  of  misery?  Is  this  kind, 
Gmird  ?  —  is  it  generous,  unselfish? 
Think  of  Him  who  for  our  sakesbore 
a  cross,  compared  to  whidi  thine  is  o€ 
feather's  weight.  Bear  it,  in  imitation 
of  Him,  pa&ntly  and  humbly.  So 
shall  we  meet  hereafter  in  that  bxigbt 
and  blessed  world  where  persecntors 
are  not,  and  where  the  weaiy  find 
rest!" 

These  touching  and  pious  wordd 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Gerard. 
He  reproached  himself  for  his  egotUm, 
and  his  whole  feelings  underwent  a 
sudden  and  total  change.  All  that  day 
and  evening  he  had  nursed  thonghts 
of  self-destruction,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  an  enviable  lot  compared  to 
the  long  career  of  blood  prescribed  to 
him  by  the  cmel  Jftws  of  his  conntoy. 
And  now,  out  of  love  to  his  dying 
fiither,  he  must  abandon  the  idea,  and 
cling  to  an  existence  he  viewed  with 
deepest  loathing;  I  It  cost  a  seTere 
effort,  but  generosity  and  filial  doty 
finally  prevailed,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  Father  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  forglTe 
my  sensdess  words— heedlessly  and 
cruelly  spoken.  I  forget  not  my 
duty  to  you  ;  and,  since  such  b 
your  desire,  I  will  ascrad  the  scaffold 
and  do  my  office  firmly,  honiW* 
though  it  be.  Let  shame  and  scandal 
fall  on  those  who  force  me  to  a  work  so 

repugnant  to  my  nature.  Fear  not, 
my  father,  but  that  I  wiU  strike  the 
blow  with  a  veteran's  cootoess,  and 
bathe  my  hands  m  my  brother's  blood, 
as  calmly  as  ever  butcher  in  t^**  J^; 
unresisting  lamb.  I  have  said  it; 
the  sin  is  not  mine,  but  thehB  ^o 
compel  me.  Weep  no  more,  fttberi 
thy  son  will  become  headsman;  s^i 
and  with  a  headsman's  heart  f 

Those  who,  hearing  this  bold  speecDt 
should  have  discerned  in  it  a  strong 
and  sudden  resolution,  to  be  wter- 
wards  borne  out  by  the  deeds  of  tfle 
speaker,  would  have  deceived  th^ 
selves,  even  as  Gerard  deccivw 
both  himself  and  his  father.  It  ^ 
but  one  of  those  fleeting  f^^^  ^ 
determination,  which  persons  waver- 
ing, in  an.  alternative  of  terrible  en^ 
sometimes  exhibit.  The  ^^fT^ 
was  dissipated  with  the  sound  of  ^e 
words  it  dictated.  These,  howertf. 
answered  their  chief  purpose,  by  cany- 
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taifioy  and  oonsolation  to  the  old 
niDTi  heart. 

"I  am  wearjr,  my  son,''  he  said, 
*>t  win  I  giye  thee  brief  word  of 
mice,  the  froit  of  long  experience. 
Xo-moiTOw,  when  yon   monnt   the 
flctflbld,  look  not  at  the  mob;  the 
ooeanof ejes  will  confusejon,  and  make 
jffun,  [alter.  Fancy  jon  are  alone  with 
<Jie  condemned  man,  and  deal  yonr 
lAm  steadily  and  carefully.    If  the 
bead  fidls  not  at  the  first  stroke, 
m  tboosand  voices  will  cry  haro  on  the 
tnngiing  headsman :  a  thousand  arms 
will  be  npHfled against  him,  and  Ishall 
nerer  again  behold  thee  alive.    I  will 
pny  to  God  that  He  mercifully  streng- 
then thee  for  the  terrible  task.  Go,  my 
son,  and  His  blessing  be  upon  thee." 
Whilst  the  old  man  tiius  spoke, 
with  a  coolness  resulting  firom  long 
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haMt,  all  Gerard's  apprehensions  re- 
turned with  redoubled  violence,  and 
he  longed  to  throw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  to  declare  his 
inability  to  carry  out  his  instructions, 
and  to  recall  his  promise  of  sup- 
porting the  burthen  of  existence. 
But  uTection  for  his  sole  surviving 
parent,  and  fear  of  accelerating  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  malady,  stimu- 
lated him  to  self-restraint;  and,  after 
alast  embrace,  and  amurmured  "  good- 
night," he  retired  to  his  chamber. 
There,  however,  he  neither  sought  his 
bed  nor  found  repose.  The  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  the  un- 
happy youth  sitting  in  the  same  place, 
almost  in  the  very  same  posture,  he 
had  taken  on  entering  his  room — as 
mute,  as  motionless,  and  nearly  as 
pale,  as  statue  of  whitest  marble. 


CRAP.  IT. 


Hie  execution  of  Hendrik  the  Ma- 
riner was  fixed  for  six  in  the  evening. 
Long    before    the   appointed  hour, 
crowds  of  people,  eager  to  see  the 
horrible  spectacle,  thronged  through 
the  St  George's  Gate,  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  of  punishment    Nothing 
was  more  seductive  to  the  populace 
of  that  day  than  the  sight  of  a  grisly 
head  rolling  upon  the  scafibld,  and 
reddening  the  boards  with  its  blood. 
Hie  Antwerp  burghers  were  not  ex- 
empt firom  this  horrible  curiosity;  and 
Headsman's  Acre,  as  the  field  was 
oUIed  in  which  capital  punishments 
then  took  place,  was  crowded  with 
spet^ators  of  all  ages  and  classes,  in- 
dnding  women,many  of  them  with  their 
chfldroi  in  their  arms,  urchins  of  ten- 
der age,  and  old  men  who,  already  on 
the  teink  of  the  grave,  tottered  from 
their  easy  chair  and  chimney  comer  to 
behold  a  fellow-creature  expiate,  bj  a 
liremature    death,    his   sm   agamst 
flodety.    Noisy  and  merry  was  the 
■M^  collected  round  the  tall  bU^k 
gaflows  and  the  grim  rusty  wheel. 

In  the  crowd,  close  to  the  scafifold, 
stood  lina,  her  heart  beating  quickly 
and  anxiously,  her  tears  restrained 
irom  flowing  only  by  the  reflection 
that  she  was  there  to  sive  Gerard 
courage,  and  that  weepfaig  was  the 
worst  way  to  do  it.  Her  brother 
Franx  stood  beside  her,  in  holiday 


ixacuTiov. 

suit,  his  broad- leafed  Spanish  hat  upon 
his  head,  and  his  brown  doakover 
his  shoulder,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  Lina  had  represented 
to  him,  in  lively  colours,  the  finghtM 
danger  incurred  by  Gerard ;  and  he, 
with  his  usual  rough  good-heartednesSy 
swore  to  break  the  neck  of  the  first 
man  who  threw  a  stone  at  the  new 
headsman. 

It  was  late,  and  the  shadea  of  even- 
ing fell  upon  the  earth,  before  Ike  exe* 
cutioner's  varlets  completed  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  on  the  scaflfold. 
At  the  moment  these  terminated,  a 
cart  pierced  the  throng  amidst  general 
stir  and  hum  of  curiosity.  The  crimi- 
nal, attired  in  a  black  linen  gown,  sat 
with  a  priest  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vehide.  Gerard  was  on  the  foremost 
bench,  his  bioad  bri^t  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  one  of  his  assistants  beside 
him.  None  could  divine,  from  his 
countenance,  what  passed  in  his  mind ; 
his  features  were  ued  and  rigid ;  hla 
eyes,  bent  upon  the  ground,  avoided 
the  people's  gaze;  and  but  for  the 
weapon  he  bore,  none  could  have  told 
which  of  the  two,  he  or  Hendrik, 
was  the  condemned  man.  Unoon- 
sdous  of  his  own  movements,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  so  conftised  in 
spnit  that  he  saw  nothing,  not  even 
Lina,  although  Franz  several  times 
made  signs  to  catdi  his  attention. 
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And  BOW  the  Tuteto  would  bavo 
lemoTed  tho  pri8C«6r  from  tho  cart 
to  the  scaffold ;  b«t  he  protflided  he 
had  not  finished  his  coofeesion,  wttdi 
he  wished  now,  fior  tiie  fint  thne,  to 
make  fall  and  complete,  seeing  all 
chance  of  pardon  gone.  Perhaps  he 
nonrished  a  vagne  hope  of  escape  hi 
the  darkness;  for  bearf  doods  drifted 
across  tho  sky,  and  night  approadied 
so  rapidly  that  already  those  npon  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  oonld  scaredy 
distingnish  what  passed  npon  the 
scaffold.  So  that  the  people,  fearing 
the  increasing  darkness  woold  depriTO 
them  altogether  of  the  show  they 
coveted,  b^e^  to  dmnonr  londly  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The 
culprit,  still  resisting,  and  claiming  de- 
lay, was  brought  upon  the  scaffold  by 
force,  and  made  to  kneel  down.  Tho 
headsman^s  assistant  bared  the  con- 
demned wretch's  neck,  and  pointed  to 
it  with  a  significant  look,  as  if  to  s^, 
"  Master,  strike." 

At  Bight  of  the  naked  iedi  mto 
which  he  was  to  cnt,  Gerard  started 
as  from  a  heavy  steep,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  till  the  scaffold  shook  under 
him,  and  the  broad-bladed  sword  fdl 
from  his  hand.  The  varlet  picked  up 
the  weapon  and  gave  it  badt  to  h& 
master,  who  dntched  it  convulsively, 
whilst  the  red  rod  of  %ht  saperintend- 
ing  official  gave  the  signal  to  strike.  But 
Gerard  neither  saw  the  rod  nor  heard 
the  voke  of  its  bearer.  Akeady  a 
murmur  arose  amongst  the  crowd. 
''  Qui<^,  master!  <(ttick!**  said  the 
varlet,  whose  ear  caught  the  Ul-omen- 
edsotmd. 

Summoning  all  tho  strength  and 
courage  his  recent  sufferings  had  k^ 
him,  Gerard  raised  the  sword,  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  strike  a  bold 
and  steady  blow,  when  at  that  m^ 
ment  the  victim  turned  his  head,  and 
at  sight  of  the  impendkig  steel,  uttered 
a  lamentable  ydt  No  more  was 
wantmg  to  upset  Gerard's  resolutwn 
and  presence  of  mind.  They  left  him 
OH  the  instant:  his  arms  lost  their 
strength,  and  he  let  the  sword  faU  on 
Hendrik's  shoulder,  but  so  feebly  that 
h  did  not  even  wound  him. 

At  the  chill  touch  of  the  blade,  tho 
criminal'^  whole  frame  quivered  with 
agony;  bat  the  next  instant,  feethag 
himself  unhnrt,  and  perceiving  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  h«9  exe- 


entianer's  irresofaitioa,  he  spiaag  to 
his  feet,  and  stretching  out  hia  fettend 
aims  to  the  people,  impleind  help 
and  inty,  for  tkat  he  ww  wilfoUy 
tortured* 

At  this  appeal  the  tey  of  the  moh 
Imrst  ftnrth  with  nneontraikble  vehe- 
mflnce. 

''  Strike  him  dead!''  was  the  aai- 
versal  cry;  ^  strike  the  tnturar 
deadr 

And  stonea  ffew  about  Gemd's 
head,  but  in  no  great  nnnber,  since, 
fortunately  for  him,  they  were  not 
I^entifDl  on  the  field.  The  unhapf^ 
youth  stood  for  a  moment  stoned  by 
thenproar;  thM,Mdinigkisams,hd 
stepped  forward  to  ite  edce  of  ths 
scaffold  with  Oe  air  ef  one  lor  whsm 
death  has  no  terrors. 

"  Wolves!"  he  exdaimed^- 
"  wolves  in  the  garb  of  men  I  je 
came  for  blood — take  mine,  and  slake 
your  fiendish  thirst  I" 

This  rash  defiance  excited  to  mad- 
ness the  fury  of  the  rabhie.  Yfme&y 
chadren,  and  men  of  the  better  daases, 

fiied  m  aU  hMto  from  the  field,  leavog 
it  occupied  by  the  verydiegi  asd 
refuse  of  Antwerp,  who  pnsoed  fiene- 

ly  forward  to  the  scaffoM,  makfag 
violent  efforto  to  seine  the  heataiaot 
mspiteof  theie^Btanceof  the  pohee 
andf^adals.  The  iipfoar  and  coan^ 
sionweretfemoidons.  AroundGenm 
a  number  of  officeis  <tf  justice  aaieiB- 
bled— leas,  however,  Cdt  his  ptotectioat 
than  to  preveitt  tb«  escape  of  tas 
culprit,  who  made  fualons  ^^^^{^^ 
get  rid  of  his  manadea,  andooDtfanw 
to  appeal  to  the  peoplb  and  s^^^^tmr 
assistaaoe.  At  ^  mement  <^<^'|'[|[^ 
aion,  when  scarcely  anyone  knaw^^ 
his  netghbomr  did,  a  man  asceoMtt^ 

acaffcdd,  and  approached  the  as«^ 
ticmer.    It  was  Frana. 

**  Geraid,"  he  said,  '*  Liaa  «»" 
jmres  you,  in  God's  name,  and  by  J«[^ 
lov«  for  her,  to  speak  to  her  ftroae 
momoit.    She  is  bek)w ;  Mowmt 
And  he  leaped  from  the  acaffaid,jy 
the  side  where  the  mob  was  thianM*- 
Gerard  obeyed  the  cham  of  MJ/ 
name.      How  gladly,  he  <!w«P^ 
would  he  bid  his  beloved  one  mo^ 
fofeweU  before  encomiteritf  ^^ 
ho  deemed  inevltaUe.     &  ^^^ 
second  be  stood  by  her  aide,   -^j^ 
same  mstant  Franz,  strippiBf  o*/^ 
oioak,  mnlQad .  Qtfard  in  its  lvv» 
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pvMMibifl  broidliai  oyer  his  eyes^ 
ukl  plaerag  Lma'B  tarn  in  that  of  the 
bewildered  headnxuu,  drew  them 
gently  from  the  spot. 

««  Go  qoietly  aaid  feuleiBly  tbrongh 
the  Cfowd,"  he  esid^  ^^  and  wait  for  ae 
in  the  cofiee  b^ond  the  fmhest 
gibbet.'* 

And  aeeiDg  thai  Lind  obeyed  his 
dnrectione  and  led  awi^  Gerardr  who 
followed  pewrivelyas  a  child,  Franz 
Tanroond  to  tbe  other  nde  of  the 
Bcs^dd,  and  set  np  snch  a  shooting, 
that  the  mob,  thinking  he  had  aeLsed 
the  delinqnest  heiSaman,  mriied 
foxioasly  in  that  difeetlon,  leaving  a 
free  passage  to  the  lovers.  Franz 
continued  to  shont  with  all  his  might, 
and  to  aflbd  the  meet  Tioleot  indig* 
nation^ 

^  Strflce  him  dead!"  he  cried; 
^  strilEe  him  dead  I  Down  with  the 
basetortnrer  I  Tbrsw  his  carcass  to 
tbeiavens!" 

And  he  hnried  stones  at  the  scaifoldi, 
headed  a  duirge  on  tbe  police^  nod  be- 
haved altogether  like  a  madman  let 
loose.  Favoiued  by  this  attracting  oi 
the  attention  from  them,  and  under 
fix>ver  of  the  darknessy  Lkua  succeeded 
ingettin|^berl0veraway  muiBcognised, 
for  Ffana*s  cloak  and  hat  conf^etely 
concealed  the  headsman's  well-known 
oestmne.  But  before  they  reached  the 
thicket,  the  mob  got  possession  of  the 
scaffold,  released  the-prisoner,  and  be- 
gan iU-treaCing  the  olBciids,  to- compel 
tiiera>  ta  confess  what  had  become  of 
the  exeeotiener.  On  finding  that  this 
latter  personage,  the  cause  of  the 
whole  tmnalt,  Imd  diaa{^>eared,  a  man, 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who 
bad  seen  Franz  throw  his  cloak  over 
Gerard's  shoulders,  and  who  had 
watdied  the  direction  taken  by  Lina 
and  her  disguised  companion,  guessed 
that  the  fugitive  was  uo  other  than 
the  headsman  himself,  and  imme- 
diately started  in  pursuit.  Before  he 
could  overtake  them,  Lina  and  Gerard 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  His 
suspicions  con6rmed  by  this  myste- 
rious conduct,  the  ruffian,  blssphemmg 
with  exultation  and  fury,  rushed  upon 
the  lovers ;  and,  tearing  off  Gerard's 
cloak,  beheld  the  headsman's  livery. 
Thereupon,  without  word  or  question, 
he  lifted  a  heavy  cudgel,  and  struck 
the  poor  fellow  violently  upon  the 
head.    Gerard  fell  senseless  to  the 


ground.  The  murderer  would  have 
repeated  bis  blow,  but  Lina,  with  the 
courage  of  a  lioness  defending  her 
yowig,  grappked  him  vigoroosly,  and 
clasping  her  arms  around  his^  impeded 
has  further  movements.  The  sight  of 
ber  lover,  stunned  and  bleeding  at  her 
ibet,  seemed  to  giv<e  her  snp^raman 
strength  ;  and  bethinking  her  that  it 
was  better  to  have  one  enemy  to  con- 
tend with  than  a  hundred,  she  abstain* 
ed  from  calfing  out,  lest  her  cries 
should  bring  foes  instead  of  friends. 
Fortunately  the  vproar  of  tbe  mob 
drowned  the  imprecations  of  Gerard's 
assaikuit,  who  vociiiBrated  honiUo 
cwses  asbestrore^  withibmtai  violence, 
to  shake  off  the  heroie  girf.  At  the 
very  moment  when,  her  last  Strength 
exhaasted,  she  was  about  to  succumbs 
Franz  entered  the  copse,  and,  seeanff 
Crerasd  motionless  on  the  ground  and 
his  sister  struggling  with  a  stranger, 
immedUitely  gness^  what  had  occur- 
red. A  cry  of  rage  bnvt  from  his 
1^,  and  before  Lina  remarked  his 
presence,  his  powerful  hands  were  upon 
the  shoulders  of  her  antagonist,  who 
lay,  the  next  instaat,  upon  the  grass 
at  his  feet. 

*^  Lina  I"  cried  iVanz,  seizing  the 
fsUen  man  and  dragging  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  seafibld,  ''hide  Gerard 
in  the  bushes ;  if  he  still  lives,  he  is 
rescued  from*  all  he  most  dreads. 
Quick  1    I  will  return." 

With  these  words  he  hurried  from 
the  copse,  dragging  his  prisoner  after 
him  so  rapidly,  that  the  prostrate 
man,  his  legs  in  Franz's  iron  grasp, 
his  head  trailing  in  the  dus^  and 
striking  violently  against  each  stock 
and  stone,  could  make  no  effectual 
resistance.  As  soon  as  Franz  was 
within  earahot  of  the  mob,  he  shouted, 
m<M«  loudly  than  ever — 

''  The  headsman  I  here  I  have  him 
— ^tbe  headsman  I" 

"  Death  to  the  villain !"  was  re- 
echoed on  all  sides  ;  and  from  all  four 
comers  of  the  field  the  mob,  who  had 
dispersed  to  seek  tbe  object  of  their 
hate,  rosbed  towards  Franz.  When 
Lina's  brother  saw  himself  the  centre 
of  a  dense  crowd,  howling  and  frantic 
for  blood,  he  hurled  amongst  them  the 
man  whom  he  dragged  by  the  feet, 
with  the  words — 

"  There  is  the  headsman  I" 

**  Death  to  him !"  hoarsely  repeated 
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a  hundred  Toices,  and  as  niany  blows 
descended  npon  the  shrieking  wretch, 
whose  expostulations  and  prayers  for 
mercy  were  nnheard  in  the  mighty 
tomnlt,  and  whom  the  mob,  blinded 
by  fory,  easily  mistook  in  the  dark- 
ness for  the  delinquent  executioner. 
HiB  cries  were  soon  silenced  by  the 
cruel  treatment  he  received ;  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  dead,  his  clothes  were 
torn  from  his  body,  and  his  face  was 
disfigured  and  mutilated  so  as  to  be 
wholly  unrecognisable. 

Leaving  the  mob  to  their  bloody 
work,  Frans  returned  to  his  sister, 
and  found  her  weeping  and  praying 
beside  the  body  of  her  lover,  whom 
she  believed  dead.  On  examination, 
however,  he  found  Gerard's  pulse  still 
beating.  The  violent  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived had  stunned  but  not  slidn  him. 
Fresh  water  thrown  upon  his  face 
and  chest  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  caresses  of  his  dear 
Xiina,  speechless  and  almost  beside 
herself  with  joy  at  his  recoverv. 
When  his  strength  returned,  the  tno 
crept  stealthily  from  the  copse,  and 
iBafely  reached  the  town,  where  Grerard 
concealed  himself  during  the  evening 
In  the  house  of  his  mistress.  When 
midnight  came,  and  the  streets  of 
Antwerp  were  deserted,  he  betook 
himself,  accompanied  by  Franz,  to  his 
own  dwelling,  and  made  his  unex- 
pected appearance  in  his  father's 
chamber. 

The  old  headsman,  who  lay  broad 
awake  upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  deploring  the  death 
of  his  unhappy  son,  deemed  himself 
the  sport  of  a  deceitful  vision  when  he 
saw  the  dead  man  approach  his  couch. 
But  when  convinced,  by  Gerard's 
voice  and  affectionate  embrace,  that 
he  indeed  beheld  his  child  in  solid  flesh 


and  bone,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds, 
and  for  a  moment  inspired  the  yoong 
man  with  fears  of  his  immediate  dk- 
solution. 

'^  My  son,  my  son  f  he  cried,  ^^  m 
know  not  half  your  good  fortane.  Kot 
only  have  you  miracnlonsly  escaped 
a  cruel  death,  but  you  axe  also  de- 
livered from  the  horrible  employmeot 
which  has  been  mine,  and  was  to  be 
yours.  The  accursed  obligation  that 
weighed  upon  our  race  ceases  with 
life,  and  you,  my  son,  are  deadf" 

''  And  pure  from  the  stain  of  bloodr 
joyfully  exclmmed  Gerard. 

"  Begone,"  continued  the  old  man, 
^^  and  dwell  hr  from  thine  oDjost 
brethren.  Quit  Antwerp,  many  iky 
good  Una,  be  faithful  and  kind  to 
her,  and  heaven  bless  thee  in  thj 
posterity  I  Thy  sons  will  not  be  bom 
to  wield  the  axei,  nor  wilt  thou  weep 
over  them,  as  I  have  wept  ovcr.tiiea> 
The  savings  of  thine  anoestois  and 
mine  insure  thee  for  ever  from  povertj; 
make  good  use  of  them  and  be  happj  T' 

His  voice  grew  weak  with  emotioo, 
and  died  away  in  inarticulate benedio- 
tions.  Gerald  hung  upon  his  CMber's 
neck,  and  stammerml  fortii  his  thaaks. 
The  events  of  the  day  appeared  tohlffl 
like  a  dream.  He  could  not  reiliie 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  depIbB 
of  despair  to  the  utmost  height  of 
happiness. 

For  many  years  after  these  inodents 
there  lived  at  Brussels,  under  an  ss- 
sumed  name,  the  son  of  the  Antvcip 
headsman,  and  his  beautiful  wife  lio^ 
The  old  man's  blessing  was  heard,  and 
when  Gerard's  turn  came  to  yitj 
world  of  cares  for  a  brtehter  andbetttf 
abode,  brave  sons  and  fair  da^gM^ 
wept  around  the  dying  bed  of  toa 
Doomstbb's  Fibstborn. 
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A  lEW  WOBD6  ABOUT  NOVSU — ^A  DIALOGUE,  IN  A  LETTEB  TO  EUBEBIUS. 


Bbab  Eusbbxus, — ^Whether  it  be 
t  fable  or  not  that  the  Lydians 
ioTflnted  chess,  to  rdieve  themselyes 
from  pain  and  trouble,  and  were  con- 
test to  eat  one  day  and  play  an- 
other, unquestionably  amnsement  is 
a  moat  aalntaiy  medicine  to  heal  the 
»  mind  diaeasea,"  and  even  to  mitigate 
danger  itaelf. 

lie  ntOitarian  ant  wonld  not  have 

lad  tie  best  of  the  aignment  with  the 

gnaahoppeav— "  dance  now,"— if  the 

fitter  had  not  insisted  on  dandng  too 

^*-s  whole  summer.  Even  hunger 

voold  do  its  dire  worlL  in  doubie- 

qaidLtime,  if  left  to  i^t  incessantly 

OB  the  mind  as  weU  as  the  ikst  failing 

BBbstanee.    Avert  the  thought  of  it, 

^half  aloaf  will  keep  alive  longer 

uaaa  whole  one,  eaten  together  with 

<*nMngeare.  ^*  Post  equitem  sedet 

^  Cora,"  said  tbe  most  amiable  of 

"*^irista:  but  Car»,  the  real «'  gentie- 

man  In  Uack,*'  won't  always  be  con- 

^M  to  ait  behlad,  but  is  apt  to  as- 

*<ipe  an  opposite  seat  at  the  table,  and, 

^raaung  horribly,  to  take  away  your 

•PPetite  "  quite  and  entirely/'    You 

HI^Ttry,  Ensebius,  to  run  away  from 

^  ud  bribe  the  stoker  to  seventy 

^ei^tymfles  aa  hour,  but  Care  wiU 

^^^P^  you,  and  thus  electrify  yon 

^.  ywnr  arrival,  when  you  thought  him 

•  mdred  miles  or  so  off.   I  have  as- 

J™n«d  a  liact,  Eusebius,  that  Care 

onot  out  of  one,  but  m  one,  and  has  a 

^^  somewhere  in  the  stomach, 

J^  be  sets  up  a  diabolical  labora- 

•^1  and  aends  his  vile  fumes  up,  up— 

Tjwsfl  over  the  brain;  andfromthat 

^ym^iotk  what  blue  devils  do  not 

j^  as  he  smokes  at  leisure  his  infer- 

^  Qgar  below !    Charge  me  not, 

*;S*^  being  poetical— this  is 
Sj;jProw  totheindescribable  reaUty. 

iwirfnoad  has  been  hypochondriacal 
J;  *  *  *«neftil  truth ;  but  confession 
r»«  demon's  triumph,  and  so  the 
•™tt»  is  Banished— mocked,  scofM 

iJl^twd,  anduncnred.    The  Lady 

J^^ttea  DoseweU  had  proposed  a 

^«>^-tlfth  remedy.  My  lady,  I  am 

J.JJ?P^-  ^  ^•▼^  not  as  yet  com- 

PJ^tha  fifty-aixth  prescription; 

^?|^-lifth  has  left  me  worse.   The 

"'^  who  happened  to  be  present, 


laughed  at  me,  as  all  do,  and  said, 
"  No  wonder— you  are  like  the  man 
who  complained  of  inveterate  deaf- 
ness, had  applied  every  recipe,  and 
was  cured  by  the  most  simple  one — a 
cork-screw.  Do  set  aside  all  your 
nostrums,  and  spend  a  week  or  two 
at  the  curacy,  and  I'll  take  care  to 
pack  in  half-a-4ozen  novels,  and  you 
will  soon  forget  your  own  in  other 
folks'  woes." 

'*I  willgo,"!  replied ; "  but  I  protest 
against  any  woes  whatsoever.  When 
young  as  yon,  Mr  Curate,  I  could  bear 
them,  ana  sit  out  a  tragedy  stoically ; 
but  shaken  nerves  and  increasing 
years  won't  bear  tiie  tragic  phantas- 
magoria now.  Sentimental  comedy 
is  too  much,  and  I  positively,  with 
shame,  cry  over  a  child's  book." 

''  I  fear,"  quoth  the  Cnrate,  ''  it  is 
a  sure  sign  your  heart  is  hardening. 
The  sympathy  that  should  soften  it 
is  too  easily  and  too  quickly  drawn  off 
by  the  fancy  to  waste,  and  leaves  the 
interior  dry.  Come  to  us,  and  alter- 
nate your  feelings  between  fancy  and 
active  realities;  oetween  reading  ima- 
ginary histories  and  entering  practi- 
cally and  interestingly  into  the  true 
histories  of  the  many  homes  I  must 
visit,  and  you  will  soon  be  fresh  in 
spirit  and  sound  again." 

Let  me,  Eusebios,  use  the  dialogue 
form,  as  in  some  former  letters :  suf- 
fice it  only  to  tell  you  previously,  that 
I  took  the  Curate's  advice  and  invi- 
tation, and  for  a  time  did  my  best  to 
throw  off  every  ailment,  and  refresh 
myself  by  country-air  exercise,  in  the 
society  of  the  happy  Curate  and  his 

wife,  at  the  vicarage  of ,  which 

vou  know  weU  by  description.  And 
here  we  read  novels.  Even  at  the 
Curate's  house  did  we  read  novels — 
those  "  Satan's  books,"  as  a  large 
body  of  Puritans  call  them,  whilst 
they  read  them  privately ;  or,  if  seen, 
ostensibly  that  they  maypoint  out  the 
wickedness  in  them,  and  thus  forbid 
the  use  of  them ;  as  an  elder  of  the 
demure  sect  excused  himself  when 
detected  at  a  theatre,  that  he  ''came 
to  see  if  any  of  their  young  folk  were 
there."  How  often  peoi^  do  what  is 
right,  and  defend  it  as  if  it  was  a 
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wrong,  and  apologise  for  what  gives 
them  no  shame!  Thus  the  Carate 
commeneed  the  defence  of  noy«L- 
reading : — 

CuBATE. — ^What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  absurd  cry  against  works  of  fic- 
tion ?  If  it  be  tme  that  ^^  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  is  it  not 
wise  to  foresee,  aa  it  were,  life  under 
all  its  possible  cmitingencies  ?  Are  we 
not  armed  for  eooiing  eyents  by  know* 
ing  sometbing  of  their  natwe  before- 
hand? ^Vho  learns  only  firom  the 
world  amid,  which  he  waika,  learns 
from  a  master  that  couceala  too  much ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lesson, 
after  aU,  must  come  out  of  the  leaincr's 
own  mind,  and  it  is  a  weary  while  be* 
fore  he  has  learnt  by  experience  the 
requisite  8hrewdnee&  Life  is  too  short 
to  learn  by  a  process  so  slow,  that  the 
pupil  begina  to  decay  before  he  has 
leunt  one  truth.  Theprepantory  edu- 
cation is  not  amiss.  The  early  tears 
that  tales  of  fiction  bid  to  low  scald 
not  like  the  iMtter  ones  of  real  sorrow ; 
and  they,  aa  it  were  by  a  charm  of 
inocnlation^  prepare  the  cheek  for  the ' 
after  tears^  that  they  bum  not  and 
fonow  too  deeply.  I  cannot  cob- 
eeive  how  people  came  to  take  it  into 
their  heads  that  playa  and  noTuis 
are  wicked  thmgs  necessarily.  Yomr 
Lac^  Prudence  will  take  infinite 
pains  that  her  yomg  people  shaill  not 
contaminate  eren  their  fingers  with 
the  half-binding — and  perhaps  foil  too 
— and  for  hcmest  simplicity  induce  a 
practice  of  duplicity,  for  fiction  will 
be  read.  It  is  the  proper  food  to 
natural  curiosity — ani  instinct  giren 
us  to  learn ;  and  I  dare  to  say  that 
letters  weie  invented  by  Cadmus 
purposely  for  that  literature. 

A^niLros. — Say  nothing  of  Cad- 
mus, or  the  serpenVs  teeth  will  be 
thrown  agsinst  your  argument.  Thehr 
sowing  was  not  unlilEe  the  setting  up 
a  press ;  and  your  literary  men  are  as 
fierce  corabatsnts  as  ever  sprangfrom 
the  dragon's  teeth,  and  have  as  strong 
a  propensity  to  skmgfater  each  other. 

CuxAXB.— Yes,  and  even  in  works 
of  fiction  we  have  had  the  conflict  of 
aotfaois.  Thay  write  now  as  much 
against  each  other  as  formeify.  FieM- 
ing  proposed  to  himself  to  write 
down  Kchardson ;  and  religious  no- 
velista  of  our  di^  take  the  fiehl 
against  seal  or  imaginary  (Opponents. 


Richardson,  able  §s  he  was,  veiy 
cunningly  set  about  his  woik— hift 
ChritM.  By  aa  assmned  gravis, 
and  well-managed  affectation  of  mo- 
rality,, he  eentrived  to  raider  popoUr 
amo»g  prades  »  most  ladeeeDtwork. 
The  book  was  actually  pot  hito  the 
hands  of  yoong  people  as  an  antidote 
to  novels  in  general.  This  appevvd 
to  Fielding  abomiaabie  kjpociwyr 
corrupting  undor  dlsgmse.  And  t» 
lUa  honest  indigMtioa  aie  we  mdebt- 
ed  to  him  for  his  Joseph  Amdremi^  Die 
antidote  to  the  veiy  qoestknible 
morality,  and  vsqnestioDabie  ■M 
of  the  virtue-refwaided  Poswb. 

Aquiuus.-^!  was  told  the  otiier 
day  by  a  lady,  that  there  aie  few  kit- 
chens in  wM^  Prmwla  is  net  to  be 
fond.  She  detected  hn  mnmiA 
reading  It,  and  wa*  obliged  to  pfft 
with  her,  for  aetteg  her  cap  st  her 
son,  a  yoBth  jiwt  entSMd  at  Collage. 
The  giri  defended  bar  eoidict  ut 
landabie  and  vhrtnous  ambitiai,  wfaKi 

the  good  author  enoeuimged,^wtf  m^ 
the  title  Yirtae Rewarded?  S^vsA 
for  iVmcls.  You  will  not,  \mm, 
sorely  defend  the  novel-wiiChi|f  as- 
tern of  nearly  half  a  osntm^  ^'^Z^ 
siBkly  sentimentalities  Q^ih»AMj^ 
Lo9€  schoolr-titat  rostlessproge^r  i» 
aUowed  to  lert  on  eirealBtiBr  ttnsiT 
sfaebestittthear  rest  was  inaM^ 
tendeney  was  to  make  yoaag  psno* 
of  either  sex  noeliing  butfeolk 

CintATK.—And  whose  satN«  m« 
the  fool's  mack  sot  upon  thettiBO^*^ 
happily,   by    Jenner,  ia  hi»  ^*^ 


"  ThriM-happy  aottwn,  who  wllh  "**  *f 
In  two ihort  wwks  caa  two  Aort  ▼^""•l"? " 
Who  lake  somo  mtes,  of  ChriBtiw  ^"^^"T' 
And  phmg*  h«r  4mp  in  toTvand  lHI^«n»«' 
VW|>l0s  her  won  wttajwOpntyMW**'^ 

Qif«heriUn  IrieiiiiMnrt  pai^rti^^'f  *f  *** 
With  aU  UMoplMdM  of  MOilaaad  ***La«  bcr. 
Make  porentathiwut  bar,  tad  her  to«»*^ 
And  Mme  miahap  spring  up  at  efi"T»^^ * 
Make  her  hunent  herlhti  withahi  «»«*' 
And  ten  aome dear  Mte  WBIb afl Mr*T,^; 
Whflrtaow  with  lof«  aad  BOW  ^Oi^V^  ^^ 

Ftadhv  aft  length  her  irtbar^hiartfli^^. 
Wi]|aaaJ&aharlakathea<pih«,aadl»^|^ 
She  «»1..  tba  gaaden-waa.  or  fMd.  •^  j^r 
Elopea,  geU  married,  end  her  frw*"*"*^     , 

A^oxLicns.— iod  ^^^rzl^M^ 
fkaleneogh  that,  hi  ^^?pS^ 
Of  theirvani^,  upstari»*^* 
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sdioolfWboliad  everdedained  againsl 
sovcU  and  draiufl,  to  ooonteraet  the 
nisdueroas  tendenqr  of  these  siUj 
Jove-teleB,  end  wrote  tbenseLTeenmch 
iiiiier,  and  quite  as  ouBchieTOiu  ? 

CcBATE. — ^Are  yoa  then  aadacious 
enough  to  paae  eenaiire  npoa  Calebs^ 
aDdsQchlilBe? 

Aqviuus. — *^  Great  la  Diana  of 
Ephesea  1"  I  abomiDate  every  thieg 
ikniiah  Move  wiole — vaiB,  deyer, 
idoijaedy  {^[toiled  wonuui  aa  she  waa — 
her  stjie  all  riddle^na-ree.  Bead  her 
haded  WlkmiiB Prm^erf  and 70a  are 
reading  a  eeonndnun.  An  affected 
woman,  gA»  wrote  affectedlj,  wkh  a 
kmd  oC  vawonaniy  dishoneaty.  There 
waa  good  natural  ataff  in  her  too^  hot 
it  was  sadly  spoilt  in  the  making  np. 

Cun&Tx. — ^Yon  will  shed^  the  good, 
or  rather  the  goody  folk,  who  wUl  in- 
sist vpoQ  the  reUgkMU  and  moral  par- 
pose  of  ail  her  worka. 

Aquiuus^ — ^They  may  inaast,  iot 
they  are  an  ohatinnte  race.  What 
moral,  or  whai  religion,  is  ineirieated 
IB  thja--'^  A  brate  el  a  hnsbaakd''— 
BeUsh,  a  tyrant,  agovnandiaer^iU- 
treats  an  amiable  wifa  He  seoms 
patient  Tirtae,  and  is  an  infid^  He 
amst  be  conwirifcl— thait  la  the  reU- 
gk>ii8  object.  He  nnat  be  metmnor- 
phoaed,  nei  after  Oyid'a  tehion— 
there  ia  the  moral  ofc^^ecL  Bow  is  it 
done,  do  yen  remember?  If  not, 
70a  wfll  never  gnaaa.  By  what 
latent  virtne  ia  he  to  be  reclaimed? 
Virtue,  indeed  I  would  the  indtgnant 
Paritan  proclaim — what  virtae  ia  in 
poor  hnaian  raga?  He  ^all  be  re» 
daimedthroegbUayieel  indeed,  Mn- 
dam  Paritan,  that  is  a  novelty.  So^ 
however,  it  ia.  The  man  is  a  glntton. 
On  Ida  cottvessio»-day  he  ia  gifted 
with  an  entraerdinaiy  appetite  and 
discriminating  tasta.  it  is  a  pie — 
yea,  a^ic,  th»t  converts  hiaa  to  piety. 

Cunaxs. — Ob,  oh,  ohl  yon  are 
mocking  aordy.    A  pie  1 

At^muue. — Yea,  a  pie.  It  ia  re- 
markahiy  geQd--4]nite  delictoaa.  it 
pitta  the  brute  In  good  hamonr  with 
himself  and  every  body,  and  hegranta 
appianaei,  and  promises  his  favoor  to 
the  cook.  At  this  stage — this  indh 
pteni  stage  of  hta  oonversion— a  pathe* 
tie  btttler  bursts  into  taara»  and  afiec^ 
tionately  aobn  e«t  tke  beantiM  Imlk. 
The  eook  fat  ^e  occasion  waa  his 

-treated  wife.    He 
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becomes  a  perfect  Christian  on  the 
instant ;  and  with  the  conversion  comes 
the  moral  metamorphosis,  and  the 
^^  brate  of  a  husbuid  **  is,  on  a  sod- 
den, the  best  and  most  religions  of 
men.  Now,  in  what  respect,  Mr 
Carate,  woold  yon  bid  any  of  yoor 
flock  to  go  and  do  likewise?  Setting 
aside  as  worthless,  then,  to  say  the 
best  oi  it,  the  moral,  the  set-np  prim* 
ness  of  the  whole  ^abr  is  so  odione, 
that  yoa  long  even  for  a  little  wicked- 
ness to  set  nature  npon  natnre's  legs,, 
that  we  may  at  least  acknowledge  Uie 
presence  of  humanity. 

CuBATs. — ^We  moat  ask  Lydia  to 
defend  the  writers  of  her  sex.  Yon 
are  severe  open  poor  Hannah,  who 
would  have  been  good  enoogfa  in  spito 
of  her  extreme  vanity,  if  the  clique 
had  let  her  alone.  B.er  CcetebewnB 
to  be  the  novel  pmr  emelkmee^  the 
model  tale, — and  witii  no  little  eon-* 
tempt  for  all  othera. 

Aquilius. — ^Yoor  Lydia  faaa  teo- 
mach  good  sense,  and  too  much  plain 
honesty,  to  defend  any  thing  vrroog 
because  it  ia  found  in  woman.  The 
utmost  yon  can  expect  from  her  ia 
net  to  ol^ect  to  the  saintly  Hannah, 
as  was  the  charity  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton audience,  when  her  play  waa 
acted  there.  Master  Betty  was  hissed^ 
and  this  impremptn  was  uttered^ 
during  a  laM,  from  the  gallery — 

**The  am  of  chiMhood  now  is  o%r, 
Of  folly  and  of  whixa>- 
We  dont  object  to  Hauiah  More, 
fiat  we'll  Ua-^ta-mon  of  him." 

CuKATB. — Yet  she  ia  supposed  to^ 
have  done  some  good  by  her  miner 
talea  for  the  poor.  Possibly  she  did 
^the  object  waa  at  all  events  good. 

Aquilius. — And  here  she  was  the 
precursor  to  a  worse  set,  so  bod  that 
it  can  hardly  be  said  of  them  that 
they  are  *^  datnroa  progeniem  vitiosi- 
orem." 

CunATS. — ^Yes,  even  wildly  reli- 
gioos.  The  schenM  was,  that  the 
poor  should  teach  the  rich,  and  the 
rnbait  the  man.  I  renMmber  reading- 
soame  of  these  take  of  Mrs  Sherwood's. 
Is  there  not  one  where  a  little  nrchio^ 
not  long  after  he  is  able  to  ran  alone, 
IS  sent  out  on  an  errand, — an  ubockk 
verted  child,— comasits  the  y^rj  natn* 
ral  sm  of  kilenesav  ieiteffa  by  the  way, 
and  lies  nnder  a  tree.  There,  yon  witt 
snppoee,  sleep,  camee  npen  hkn-^nov 
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batgraoe*  He  rises  a  ooiiTerted  man- 
child,  an  infiut  apostle,  goes  home 
and  converts  his  wicked  grandfather, 
or  great-grandfather.  ^^Exnnodisce 
omnes.**  Great  was  the  outcry 
against  Maiia  Edgeworth's  children's 
tales,  because  they  did  not  inculcate 
religions  dogmas.  This  was  a  great 
•compliment  to  her  genins,  for  it 
showed  that  every  sect  wonld  have 
wished  her  theirs.  She  wisely  left 
the  catechism  to  fathers,  mothers,  and 
nnises,  and  preferred  leaving  to  the 
parson  of  each  parish  the  prerogative 
of  sermonising. 

Aquhjus.— Some  of  you  take  your 
prerogative  as  a  sanitary  prescrip- 
tion, and  sweeten  vonr  own  tempers 
•by  throwing  off  their  acerbities,  ad 
HbUum^  one  day  in  the  week ;  abasing 
in  very  nnmeasnred  terms  all  man- 
jund,  and  their  own  congregation  in 
particnlar— indeed,  often  in  language 
that,  used  on  week  days,  and  by  any 
other  people,  wonld  be  looked  upon 
as  nearly  akin  to  what  is  called 
«« cnrsing  and  swearing.**  So  do  ex- 
tremes sometimes  meet.  A  little 
thunder  dears  the  air  wonderftdly; 
the  Kghtnmg  masg  not  always  be 
evident. 

Curate. — ^All  writers,  especially 
novelists  and  reviewers,  assume 
this  privilege  of  bitterness,  without 
the  restriction  to  one  dav  out  of 
seven ;  hence,  to  sav  nothmg  of  the 
better  motives  in  the  other  case, 
they  are  more  practised  in  acerbity 
than  amiability.  Tour  medicine  be- 
comes the  habit,  not  the  cure.  We 
must  have  civil  tongues  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives.  Your  hterary 
satirist  uses  the  drunkard*s  remon- 
strance— 

• 

^  Which  i>  theproperMt  day  to  drink^ 
Sfttordftj,  SniiaAj,  Monday  ? 
Eaeh  it  th«  propwMt  day.  I  think  ; 
Why  ihould  you  name  but  ono  day  ?** 

Aquiuits. — ^Butto  return  toour  sub- 
ject. Novelsarenotobjectedtoas  they 
were ;  now  that  every  sect  in  politics 
and  religion  have  found  their  efflcu^ 
as  a  means,  the  form  is  adopted  bvall. 
And  with  a  more  vigorous  health  do 
each  embody  their  principle.  The 
sickly  sentimentality  school  is  sponged 
out— or  neariy  so.  The  novel  now 
really  represents  the  mind  of  a  coun- 
try m  all  its  phases,  and,  if  not  the 
^nly,  is  nearly  the  best  of  its  litera- 


ture. It  assumes  to  teach  is  well  as 
to  amuse.  I  could  wish  that,  in  tbdr 
coarse  down  the  stream  of  time,  it 
had  not  taken  the  drama  by  the  neck, 
and  held  it  under  water  to  the  drown- 
ing. 

CuRATB.^-Yoa  are  wioug.    The 
novel  has  not  drowned   the  dnma. 
It  is  the  goody,  the  Puritan  school, 
has  done  the  woric,    and  will,  not 
diown,  but  suffocate,  the  noble  art 
that  gave  us  Shakspenre,  by  8top[M0g 
up  aU  avenues  ana  entrance  to  the 
theatres— having  first  filled  the  inside 
with  brimstone,  or  at  least  cantiimed 
the  worid  that  the  smell  of  briostooe 
will  never  quit  those  who  enter.  In 
discussing  the   subject,  however,  I 
would  class  the  play  and  the  nord 
together,  under   "woAs  of  fiction." 
Why,  by  the  way,  did  the  self-stjled 
reliffious  worid  that  set  up  a  cnuade 
agamst    novelints  —  and    *'flcti(m- 
mongers"— flhow  such  pecolisr  ftvonr 
to  John  Bunyan,  ana  his  JPiZ^' 
JVtN^r«i»— the  most   daring; fiction? 
I  believe  that  very  ima^nmrei  ^h 
yery  powerihl  work,  has  gone  throogH 
more  editions  than  any  other  hi  oar 
language :  a  proof  at  least  that  then  u 
BometluDg  innate  in  us  all,— a  nttaru 
power  of  curiosity  to  see  and  heir 
more  than  actual  lifis  presents  tons;- 
that  sends  all,  from  infimcy  totfe,m 
every  stage  of  life,  dther  c^l  <^ 
secretly,  to  the  reading  tales  of  fictwo. 
We  aU  like  to  see  Nature  henolf^tii 
a  difference ;  and,  loving  "  to  hold  tte 
mirror  up  to  natare,"  we  prefer  Ui» 
the  glass  should  be  coloured,  or  tf 
least  a  shade  deeper,  and  lore  ^ 
image  more  than  the  thing. 

Aquilius.— Yes ;  and  we  indi«8 
in  a  double  and  seembig  ^^^'^^^ 
pensity— excitement  m  WP^,  JL 
are  safe  in  the  storm-look  oirt '  W 
our  loopholes  of  retreat,"  "  Co*pJ 

calls  them,  on  the  busy  ^"'^r; 
in  our  search  after  that  eqnaUye«i«w 

philosopher's  stone,  the  **  T^,^ 
Tw,"  like  to  squint  at  our  defonmtiej» 
private,  and,  by  seeing  them  iaott^ 
folks,  we  learn  our  faults  byJ^Sd 
CunATK.— And  what  »  ^»«2rS 
and  wisely-given  hisdnct  i«  tj**  " 
us  aU,  that  we  mavleam  to  tw  "j 

most  in  one  short  life-M  ^'^CL 
which  we  recogn^  M°**"^*iffl 
longing  strictiy  to  ourseltes,  "J***  TJ 
have  never  seen  or  expen»<w 
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lira  only  portrayed  to  na  in  works 

cf  fiction.     All  people  speak  of  the 

extenaiye  range  ox  Shakspeare's  genius 

—that  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 

Toiaot  with  eveiy  mode  of  life,  with 

-Oe  Bentiments  and  language  appro- 

jnato  to  each — that  he  is  at  once 

Mug,  oonrtier,  citizen,  and  down; 

TBI  what  do  those  who  so  admire  him 

m  this  QniTersality  know  themselves, 

telthrongh  him,  of  all  these  phases 

of  life?    We  recognise  them  by  an 

iiHtiiict,  that  enters  readily  into  the 

jMBibilities  of  all  nature  which  is  akin 

to  us ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  busiest 

aan  who  is  no  reader,  may,  in  his 

walk  throngh  life,  see  much  more  of 

mankind  than  the  reader,  but  know 

fu  kss.    Who  teaches  to  read  puts 

\nX  the  key  of  knowledge  into  the 

aefaolar^s  hjmd.    It  was  well  said  by 

Aristophanes,  '*  Masters  for  children, 

poets  for  men." 

AQinuus.— True ;  and  if  all  lite- 
ruy  fiction  could  be  withdrawn  and 
iwi^tten,  and  its  renovation  prohi- 
bited, the  greater  part  of  us  would  be 
dolts,  and,  what  is  worse,  nnfdeling, 
mgeiierous,  and  under  the  debasing 
dominion  of  the  selfishness  of  simple 
reason.    It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  those  who  cautiously  keep 
novels  from  yonng  people  mistake  the 
nature  of  mind,  thinking  it  only  intel- 
lect, aod  would  cultivate  the  under- 
standing alone.     Imagination   they 
look  upon  as  an  tgniafaOuuSy  to  be  ex- 
tinguished if  possible — an  ignis  fatuus 
arising  out  of  a  quagmire,  and  leading 
astray  into  one.     There  is  nothing 
good  comes  from  the  intellect  alone. 
The  inventive  faculty  is  compound,  in 
which   imagination   does   the  most 
work ;  the  intellectual  portion  selects 
and  decides,  but  collects  not  the  mate- 
rials.   All  true  sentiment,  all  noble, 
all  tender  feeling,  comes  not  of  the 
tmderstanding,  but  of  that  mind — or 
heart,  if  we  so  please  to  call  it— which 
imagination  raises,  educates,  and  per- 
fects.   Even  feelings  are  to  be  made — 
are  much  the   result  of  education. 
Tbfy  wildest  romances  will,  in  this  re- 
q)ect,  teach  nothing  wrong.    If  they 
create  a  world  somewhat  unlike  the 
daily  visible,   they  create   another, 
which  is  a  reality  to  the  possessor,  to 
the  romantic,  from  which  he  can  ex- 
tract much  that  is  practical,  though  it 
may  seem  not  so ;  for  from  hence 
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may  spring  noble  impulses,  generosity 
and  fortitude.  It  is  not  true  that  such 
reading  enervates  the  mind:  I  firmly 
believe  it  strengthens  it  in  every  re- 
spect, and  fits  it  for  every  action,  by 
unchaining  it  fit>m  a  lower  and  cow- 
ardly caution.  Who  ever  read  a  ro- 
mance that  inculcated  listless,  shape- 
less idleness?  It  encourages  action 
and  endurance.  We  have  not  high 
natures  till  we  learn  to  suffer.  I  have 
noted  much  the  different  effects  trou- 
bles have  upon  different  persons,  and 
have  seen  the  unromantic  drop  like 
sheep  under  the  rot  of  their  cidami- 
ties,  while  the  romantic  have  been 
buoyant,  and  mastered  them.  They 
have  more  resources  in  themselves, 
and .  are  not  bowed  down  to  one 
thought  nor  limited  to  one  feeling:* 
in  fact,  they  are  higher  beings. 

CuRATB. — The  caution  professes 
mainly  to  protect  women;  yet,  among 
all  the  young  women  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  with,  I  should  say 
that  the  novel-readers  are  not  only 
the  best  informed,  but  of  the  best  na- 
ture, and  some  capable  of  setting  ex- 
amples of  a  sublime  fortitude — ^the 
more  sublime  because  shown  in  a 
secret,  and  all -enduring  patience. 
Wlio  are  they  that  will  sit  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  day  and  night,  suffer 
privation,  poverty,  even  undeserved 
disgrace,  and  shrink  not  from  the  self- 
imposed  dnty,  but  those  very  young 
women  in  whom  the  understanding 
and  imadnation  have  been  equally 
cultivated,  so  as  to  render  the  feelings 
acute  and  impnlsive? — and  these  are 
novel-readers.  Love,  it  is  said,  is 
the  only  subject  all  novels  are  con- 
structed upon ;  and  such  reading  en- 
courages extravagant  thoughts,  and 
gives  rise  to  dangerous  feelings.  And 
why  dangerous?  And  why  should 
not  such  thoughts  and  feelings  be  en- 
couraged ?  At^  the^jT  bad?  Are  they 
not  such  as  are  requisite  for  wife  and 
mother  to  hold,  and  best  for  the  des- 
tiny of  woman — ^best  in  every  view — 
best  if  her  lot  be  a  happy  one,  and  far 
best  if  her  lot  be  an  ill  one  ?  For  the 
great  mark  of  such  an  education  is 
endurance — a  power  to  create  a  high 
duty,  and  energy  and  patience  where 
both  are  wanted.  Women  never  sink 
under  any  calamity  but  blighted 
affection ;  and  we  love  them  not  less, 
we  adnure  them  not  less,  that  they  da 
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sink  theft,  for  their  hendem  is  n  the 
patieooe  that  brings  and  tiiat  awvts 
death. 

AQUiLnrs.^-!  hare  heard  Enaebios 
say  Uuit  he  has  made  it  a  point,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  to  recommend  earnestly 
to  aU  yovng  mothers  to  select  no 
nnrsefor  their  children  bnt  such  as  have 
a  good  stock  of  nmsery  tales.  He  has 
olten  purposed  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
snliject  of  the  requisite  education  for 
narses,  asserting  that  there  onght  to  be 
colleges  for  trainingto  that  one  purpose 
alone ;  for,  as  the  nurse  giTes  the  first 
edaeation,  the  first  unpression,  she 
gives  the  most  important.  The  child 
that  is  not  song  to,  and  whose  ear  has 
not  been  attentive  to  nursery  tales, 
he  would  say,  would  be  brought  up 
to  turn  his  father  and  mother  out  of 
doors,  and  deserve,  if  he  did  not  eome, 
to  be  hanged ;  and  if  such  unfbrtunate 
child  be  a  daughter,  she  would  live  to 
be  a  slut,  a  slattern,  a  fool,  and  a  dis- 
grace. He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  be- 
lieving that  aU  Shakspeare*s  creations 
were  realities,  that  Regan  and  Goneril 
were  ill  nursed,  and  no  readers;  and 
tiiat  Cmrdelia  was  in  inlancy  well  sung 
to,  and  being  the  youngest,  was  set  to 
read  romances  to  her  old  and  way- 
ward father, — 

**  Methinks  that  ladj  is  mj  child  Cordelia !  ^' 

How  fuU  are  these  few  words  of  the 
old  father's  feeling,  and  reminiscent 
of  the  nursery,  of  songs,  of  tales, 
wherein  he  had  seen  the  growth  ot 
his  ''child  CordeUal"  Ensehius 
would  be  eloquent  upon  this  subject  : 
I  cannot  tell  you  half  <^  what  he 
thought  and  vigorously  expressed. 
He  used  to  delight  in  getting  children 
together  and  teUing  tl^m  stories,  and 
invariably  began  with  ''  once  upon  a 
time,*'  which,  he  used  to  say,  had,  if 
any  wc«^  oonld  have,  a  magical 
charm. 

OnsATE.-«Bad,  indeed,  was  the 
change  when  stoty  readmg  and  telling 
ceased  to  be  apart  of  education :  anl 
what  was  put  in  its  place  ?^6tBff  that 
no  child  could  understand  or  care 
about.  The  good  old  method  once 
abandoned,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
absurdities  that  followed;  and  they 
who  wrote  them  knew  nothing  about 
diildren,  or  what  would  amuse,  and, 
by  interesting,  improve  them.  The 
false  Intern  oi  cramming  them  with 


knowledge,  which  it  wis  inpoerible 
for  them  to  digest,  really  Btopp>ei 
their  hitettectnal  growtii,  and  chfl^od 
^e  natural  spring  of  their  fbelmgs. 
WMoa-mengering  went  oa  upos&e 
"  rational  plan,'*  tiU  the  wise-heads, 
foil-grown  infont  pumpkins,  fotuated, 
empty  of  anything  solid  or  digestible; 
and  80  they  grew,  and  grew  from 
night  to  mom,  and  mom  to  night, 
st^id  boobies,  lulled  into  a  mAxH" 
oholy  sleq>  by  tiie  monotonoos  horn  of 
"^  Hymns  hi  Proee.'* 

AiquiuDS. — ^'  Hymns  m  Prow!'* 
Is  not  that  one  of  Mrs  Bsfbtnld's 
books  for  children,  I  have  often  heard 
mothers  say,  ^  that  is  so  veiy  good?'* 

CoRAiv. — OhyesI  HereitisiB 
Lydia*s  library. 

AQunjus. — Open  it — ^any  where. 

CuRATB.^WeU,now,Ido  nottiunk 
the  information  given  to  the  child 
here  is  quite  correct  in  Us  order,  for  I 
think  tibe  parent  of  the  mother  vast 
he  the  child's  grandmother.  *"nie 
mother  loveth  lier  Uttle  child;  sbe 
brinseth  it  np  on  her  knees;  elie 
nonnsheth  its  body  with  ibod." 

Aquujus. — A  veiy  unnatunl  pa- 
lent  if  she  did  not.  It  is  vei^  new 
iaforantkmforaohild.    Well,  goon. 

CuRATB.«~«'  She  fMtotfa  its  nind 
with  knowledge,  if  it  is  8t(^  abe 
nurseth  it  with  tender  tove;  she 
watdieth  over  it  when  asleep;  she 
forgetteth  it  not  for  a  moment" 

Aquhjus.— A  most  exemidsiysod 
extraordinary  mother-Hiot  a  vame^- 
Groon. 

Curate.— M  She  teaoheth  it  how  to 
be  good;  she  rejoioeth  daily  In  its 
growth.**  I  do  not  see  the  eono^; 
between  the  **  teaching  to  be  fS^ 
and  the  growth.  "  But  who  is  »e 
parent  of  the  mother?  WhoaooM* 
eth  her  with  good  thfaigs,  and  wat<^ 
eth  over  her  with  tendier  lov«t  *** 
remembereth  her  eveiy  momeaij 
Whose  arms  are  abont  her  to  gosn 

her  from  harm ?" 
Aquxlhis.— Stayamom€Bt-waa» 

anns?  Why,  the  husband^  to  oo 
sore ;  which  the  difld  may  haveseeo, 
and  need  not  have  been  told  <s  s 
lesson.  t^ 

Curate.— "And  If  sheisrf*'^ 
shall  heal  her?"  Now,  fW  ^^ 
say,  the  apotiiecary,  and  ^J^ 
the  ohUd  naturally  answer;  wj^ 
would  aol  be  acoordiiig  to  the  ^ 
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liaml  plAA."  The  riddla  is  feo  lMiT«  m 
nligioiift  flolQiKMi— ^^  God  U  the  pa- 
fentef  tiie  mother;  iie  is  the  pareat 
«f  lO,  for  ho  created  alL'' 

ii»uiui».--^Sh«t  the  book!  ahnt 
tk  book!  or  ntber  put  it  in  the  fiie, 
«r  (M  of  these  days  one  of  joor  owm 
kiM6  win  be  so  gpooQ-lBd.  So  these 
in  kynws  for  ofattdrenj  Whj,  the 
cUdren  brought  up  on  this  "  rationai 
|iu»  iiAve  set  ap  thenselves  ior 
teidMRi,  and  in  a  line,  too,  seoietimes 
qnte  beyond  Mrs  Barbaold's  inten- 
te.  I  took  up  a  boc^  of  prayers  off 
tcoody-tabto  the  other  day,  written 
bj  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  with  a  pre- 
&ce  by  hinseK  to  the  purport  that  his 
^bjeet  was  to  inprove  thethoa^htkes 
virid.  At  the  end  were  sone  veraes 
^iU  saoh  cfaerab  ehildren  iove  to 
''Uap  in  nambers."  Aa  well  as  I  can 
iVMmber,  they  ran  thus-— they  are 
lines  on  the  occasion  of  its  father's 
bRskkf  his  l^&cr  having  some  aoci- 
dentsl  sickness*— 

"OLordl  m  iMVcy  do  look  dowa, 
Aad  h«ii  my  Mar  papft  ; 
Or  if  it  please  thee  not  to  cure, 
Do  comfort  dour  mama !  *^ 

CuKAnc—Well,  I  don't  think  tboe 
U  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  hymn 
ia  prose  and  the  hynn  in  veree,  ex- 
eeptiog  that  the  mfiuit  yerstfier  is 
nther  move  intelligible.    I  saw  the 

little  book  a  month  or  two  ago  at . 

I  most  have  called  after  yon;  for  I 
inspect  some  lines  in  pwcil  at  the 
sad  were  yoar  work.  Did  yon  write 
theas?*- 

*  DenMa  no  finm  wata  wrctched  stuff 
As  chiMren  wrHe  and  pasents  poff ! 
Pot  tkm  mall  h^pocritai  to  beo, 
And  whip  the  big  qom  ia  thffir  atead  1  '^ 

AqiotLam. — ^At  least  I  wiU  write 
them  mLy<fia'8«  to  protect  thefntmre. 
The  <yhi  woald  have  been  better  em- 
ployed  in  reading  Jack  the  Giant- 
kiOer.  But  what  think  yon  of  Bible 
iteriea,  adopted  for  those  of  somewhat 
Bore  adyaneed  childhood — a  religions 
DOfel  fl&ade  ont  of  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph, price  eighteenpenoe?  I  picked 
it  Qp  at  tiie  same  honse,  and  had  per- 
misaton  to  pnt  it  in  my  pocket.  It  is 
t  corions  story  to  choose,  aa  the 
writer  saya,  '*  to  entertain  my  yonng 
reader  without  vitiating  his  mind." 
I  mean  not  the  gennme  story,  bot 
such  aa  the  writer  promises  it  to  be ; 
for  he  says  in  his  prefooe,  *^  I  am  not 
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at  all  aware  of  having  at  all  departed 
frcHn  tiie  spirit  of  the  text,  nor  firom 
the  roles  of  probability.  I  have,  in- 
deed, ventnrad  upon  a  few  oonjectores 
and  fictioas  possibiUtieB,  which  some 
very  grave  reader  may  perhaps  be 
offended  with."  The  aothor  professes 
his  object  to  be,  to  make  the  Bible 
popaiar ;  so  what  the  oonjeetm^  and 
fictions  possibilities  that  may  offend 
very  grave  peo]is  may  be,  we  mnst 
gness  by  the  d^ect  —  to  make  it 
&shionable.  |But  the  recommendation 
to  the  yonng  on  the  score  of  love,  and 
the  *'  lettmg  down  "  the  Bible  to  the 
capacities  of  the  yomig,  most  be  given 
in  the  anthor^i  own  words:  ^^The 
sacred  yolome  is  fertile  of  sabjects 
caicolated  both  to  please  and  instmot, 
when  let  down,  by  proper  elucidation, 
within  the  reach  of  young  capacities. 
And  rather  than  one  class  of  readers 
should  want  entertainment,  let  me 
tell  them,  that  the  Bible  contains 
many  histories  <tf  love  affain ;  perhaps 
tUs  fluiy  tend  more  to  recommend  it 
to  attention  than  aU  besides  which  I 
eonld  say."  You  will  not,  however, 
oondude  that  I  object  to  religioas 
novels.  It  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
enforcing  doctrines  by  lives,  and  show- 
ing the  pernicious  ^ects  of  what  is 
£ftUe,  and  the  natural  raanlt  of  the 
good. 

CuBATE. — ^And  will  not  the  autho- 
rity of  parables  justify  the  adop- 
tion ?  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  mis- 
chievous novels  of  the  kind ;  but  what 
is  there  that  may  not  be  perverted  to 
a  bad  use?  We  had  at  one  time  irre- 
ligious and  basdy  immoral  novels; 
and  there  have  been  too  many  such 
recently  from  the  Parisian  press — 
blasphemous,  immoral,  seditious.  The 
existence  of  such  demands  the  anti- 
dote. You  have,  of  course,  read  Miss 
Hamilton*s  ^'  Modem  Philosophers?" 
That  work  was  well  timed,  and  did  its 
work  wdl,  so  deveriy  were  the  very 
passages  from  Grodwln  and  others  of 
that  school  brought  in  juxtaposition 
with  their  necessary  results.  It  is  a 
melancholy  tale. 

Aquilius. — Yes;  but  this  quiet 
woman,  whom,  as  I  am  told,  if  yon 
had  met  her  in  society,  you  would 
never  have  suspected  of  power  and 
shrewd  observation,  by  her  little  pen 
scattered  the  philosophers  right  and 
left,  and  theb  woriES  with  them.    I 
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read  fhe  other  day  Godwin's  **St 
Leon" — a  moat  tiresome,  objectless 
novel;  the  repetitions,  yaiying  with 
no  little  ingenuity  of  langnage,  of  the 
expression  of  the  feeliogs  of  St  Leon, 
are  tiresome  to  a  degree.  Jn  his 
CcM  WiUiams  the  same  thing  is 
done;  bnt  there  it  agrees  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  tale,  and  well  represents 
fhe  movements  of  the  persecnting 
Erinnys  in  the  mind^  the  victim.  I 
read  it  at  a  great  disadvantage,  it  mnst 
be  owned,  for  I  had  jnst  laid  down 
that  tale  of  singnlar  interest,  the 
'^  Kreutzner*'  of  Mrs  H.  Lee.  There 
is  a  slight  resemblance  in  some 
points  to  Godwin's  style,  espedally 
to  this  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
the  victim ;  but  tiiey  are  exactly  tmied 
to  suspend  the  narrative  jnst  where  it 
ooght  to  stay.  Too  rapid  a  succes- 
sion of  events  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  witii  that  incessant  persecu- 
tion, which  tracks  more  perfectly,  be- 
cause more  surely  and  slowly.  The 
true  bloodhound  is  not  fleet.  Cassan- 
dra stayed  her  prophetic  speech;  but 
the  pause  was  the  scent  of  blood,  and 
awfbl  was  the  burst  that  followed. 
Know  you  the  Canterbury  Tales  f 

CuBATE. — Oh  yes;  and  well  remem- 
ber that  strangely  interesting  and 
most  powerful  one  of  '*  Ereutzner."  I 
have  admired  how,  in  eveiy  tale,  the 
style  is  various  and  characteristic.  I 
see,  then,  that  you  have  taken  to 
'^  light  reading"  of  late. 

Aquilius. — ^It  is  not  very  easy  to 
say  what  light-reading  is.  I  once 
heard  a  very  grave  person  accused  of 
light-reading,  because  he  was  detected 
with  the  "History  of  a  Foundling" 
in  his  hand.  He  replied,  "  You  may 
call  it  light-reading,  but  to  me  there 
is  more  solid  matter  in  it  than  in  most 
books.  I  find  it  all  substance,— full 
weight  in  the  scale  of  sense,  common 
or  uncommon,  and  will  weigh  down  a 
library  of  heavy  works.  And  yet  you 
may  pleasantly  enough  handle  it — it 
fits  so  well,  and  the  pressure  is  so 
convenient.  You  may  even  fancy  it 
light  too,  for  it  imparts  a  vigour  as 
you  hold  it.  And  so  you  can  play 
with  it  for  your  health,  as  did  the 
Greek  king,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  with 
the  mallet  and  medicinal  balls  which 
the  physician  Douban  gave  him,  with 
which  he  was  lustily  to  exercise  himr 
self.    It  was  all  play,  but  the  drugs 
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worked  through  it.  There  may  be 
something  sanatoiy  even  in  the  *  His- 
tory of  the  Fonndlin^.^  There  is 
a  light-reading  which  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  reading:  it  cornea  with  a  deadly 
weight  upon  the  eyelids,  and  then 
drops  like  lead  from  your  fingen,— 
bnt  then,  indeed,  it  proves  light  ^ongii 
in  escaping."  Fielding's  novel  is  not 
of  this  kind :  my  grave  friend  ahrajB 
read  it  once  a-year,  and  said  he  as 
often  found  new  matter  in  it.  Did  yon 
ever— indeed  I  ought  not  to  ask  the 
question— notice  Fielding's  admirable 
English?  Our  beat  writers  have  had  a 
short  vocabulary,  and  such  was  the 
case  with  Fielding;  bnt  he  is  the  per- 
fect master  of  it.  The  manneis  he 
portrajHB  are  gone  by.  Some  of  the 
characters  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  reproduce,  and  yet  we  know  $t 
a  glance  that  they  were  drawn  from 
life. 

CuitATB. — Comparing  that  norel, 
and  indeed  those  of  that  day,  with 
our  more  modem,  may  we  pot 
say,  that  this  our  England  is  im- 
proved? 

Aquilius.— I  hope  so :  it  is  «* 
least  more  refined.  But  there  is  a 
question.  Is  not  the  taste  above  the 
honesty?  Some  say,  it  is  a  better 
hypocrite.  I  do  not  venture  an  opi- 
nion, but  take  Dr  Primrose's  ingeni- 
ous mode  of  prophecy,  who,  in  «n^- 
guous  cases,  always  wished  it  might 
turn  out  well  six  months  hence. 

CuRATB.— Now,  indeed,  yonrocik 
of  a  novel  sui  ^oiem— that  had  no 
prototype.  It  stands  now  unapprwcfl- 
able  and  original  as  the  mad.  letl 
have  often  wondered  by  yfhst  art 
Goldsmith  invested  suck  characters 
with  so  great  interest.  That  in  ^ 
one  he  put  something  of  himself,  ^ 
has  been  well  observed;  hence  tw 
strong  vitality,  the  flesh  and  blood  we 
of  all.    I  believe  the  great  chann  hes 

in  its  simpletonianism— I  coin  a  word; 
admit  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  chara^ 
that  is  not  more  or  less  of  the  sudjm®* 
ton ;  and  the  more  this  simpletonian- 
ism is  conspicuous,  the  more  are  we 
delighted.  Peihaps  the  reader,  whe- 
ther justified  or  not,  is  aU  along  nn^ 
the  conviction  that  he  has  himseir 
more  common  sense  than  ^Tj^ 
company  to  whom  he  is  totrodncw* 
and  with  whom  he  becomes  fanuutf- 
SimpUcity  runs  through  the  wftow 
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tale — ^a  fascinating  siinpllcitj,  distinct 
from,  and  yet  in  happj  relation  with, 
this  simpletonianism.  The  vicar  is  a 
simpleton  In  more  things  than  his 
controverdj,  and  is  the  worthy  parent 
of  Moses  of  the  spectacles.  The  ec- 
centricity of  the  baronet,  the  over- 
tmst  and  the  mis- trust  of  mankind, 
at  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  are 
of  the  simpletonian  school ;  and  not 
the  least  so  that  act  of  injorioas  folly, 
the  giving  np  his  estate  to  a  nephew, 
of  whom  he  conld  have  known  no 
good.  Mrs  Primrose  Is  a  simpleton 
bom  and  bred,  and  in  any  other 
hands  but  those  of  charitable  Gold- 
smith most  have  turned  out  an  odious 
character,  for  she  has  scarcely  feeling, 
and  certainly  no  sense.  Simpletonian- 
ism reigns,  whether  at  the  vicarage  or 
at  Farmer  Flamborough*s.  Yet  is 
there  not  a  single  character  in  this 
exquisitely  per^ct  novel  that  you 
would  in  any  one  respect  wish  other 
than  as  put  before  you.  There  is  a 
great  charm  in  this  simpletonianism : 
the  reader  is  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  common  feelings  of  aU,  yet 
tx>gnisant  of  a  simpletonianism  of 
which  none  of  the  dramatis  personts 
are  conscious.  He  thus  sits,  as  it  were, 
in  the  conclave  of  nature's  admmistra- 
tors,  knows  the  secret  that  fixes  cha- 
racters in  their  lines ;  and  is  pleased 
to  see  the  strings  pulled,  and  the 
figures  move  according  to  their  kind ; 
is  deUghted  with  their  perfect  har- 
mony, and  looks  on  with  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction,  believing  himself 
all  the  while,  though  he  may  in  reality 
be  something  of  a  simpleton,  a  person 
of  very  superior  sagacity.  Follies 
that  do  not  offend,  amuse — they  are 
not  neutral :  we  cheat  ourselves  into  an 
idea  that  we  ai*e  exempt  from,  and  are 
so  much  above  them,  that  we  can  afford 
to  look  down  and  laugh :  we  say  to  our- 
selves we  are  wiser.  May  not  this  in 
some  measure  be  the  cause  that  all, 
whether  children  of  small  or  of  bigger 
growth,  of  three  feet  or  six,  take  plea- 
sure in  the  jokes,  verbal  and  practical, 
of  the  clown  Mr  Merryman,  and  par- 
don the  wickedness  of  Punch  when 
he  so  adroitly  slips  the  rope  round 
the  neck  of  the  simpleton  chief-justice, 
who  trusted  himself  within  reach  of 
the  knave's  fingers. 

Aquiuus.— oTour  theory  is  plaus- 
ible ;  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  our 
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best  authors  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  charm  of  simpletonianism. 
Never  was  there  a  more  perfect 
master  of  it  than  Shakspeare.  And 
how  various  the  characters  —  what 
differences  between  Shallow,  Slender, 
Malvolio,  and  indeed  all  his  troop  of 
simpletons  1  None  but  he  would  have 
thought  of  putUng  Falstaff  in  the 
category.  But  let  no  man  boast  of  his 
wisdom ;  we  had  laughed  with  him,  but 
laugh  too  at  him  when  simpletonian- 
ised  in  the  buck  basket.  The  inimit- 
able Sterne,  did  he  not  know  the 
value  of  simpletonianism,  and  make 
US  love  it,  in  the  weak  and  in  the 
wise,  in  the  Shandean  philosophy 
and  the  no-philosophy  of  the  misap- 
prehending gentle  Uncle  Toby,  and 
the  faithful  Trim,  taking  to  himself 
a  portion  of  both  masters*  simpleto- 
nianism ?  Did  not  Le  Sage  know  the 
value  of  this  art  ?->Glt  Bias  retaining 
to  the  last  somewhat  of  the  simpleton, 
and,  as  if  himself  unconscious,  so 
naively  relating  his  failure  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada.  And  have 
we  not  perfect  examples  in  the  deli- 
cious pages  of  Cervantes  ? — the  grave, 
the  wise,  the  high-minded  simple- 
tonianism of  Don  Quixotte ;  and  that 
contrastingly  low  and  mother-wit 
kind  in  the  credulous  Sancho  Panza — 
ignorance  made  mad  by  contact  with 
madness  engendered  of  reading?  The 
very  Bosinante  that  carried  madness 
partakes  of  the  sweet  and  insane 
simpletonianism,  and  Sancho  and  his 
ass  are  fellows  well  met^  well  matched. 
Curate.— As  he  is  the  cleverest 
actor  that  plays  the  fool,  so  is  he  the 
wisest  and  ablest  writer  that  por- 
trays simpletonianism.  I  suppose  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  human  nature, 
and  that  we  are  none  of  us  really 
exempt,  but  that  it  is  kept  out  of 
sight,  for  the  most  part,  and  covered 
by  the  cloak  of  artificial  manners; 
and  so,  when  it  does  break  out,  the 
touch  of  human  nature  is  irresistible ; 
we  in  fact  acknowledge  the  kinship.  . 
But  the  nicest  painting  is  required ; 
the  least  exaggeration  turns  all  to 
caricature.  Even  Fielding's  hand, 
though  under  the  direction  of  con- 
summate genius,  was  occasionally  too 
unrestrfuned.  His  Parson  Adams 
might  have  been  a  trifle  more  happily 
delineated;  we  see  its  eiTor  in  the 
after-type,  Pangloss,     What  a  field 
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was  thttrt  for  extrwafaaee  in  Doa 
Qaixotte  I  but  Ccirantes  had  a  for- 
bearing as  well  as  firee  band.  Hov 
eonld  people  mistake  tbe  aim  of  Oer- 
Tantes,  and  pranonnoe  him  to  be  the 
Satiristof  Bomanoe?  B)e  waa  him- 
self the  most  exquisite  roaunoer.  His 
episodes  are  romantic  in  the  extneme, 
whether  of  the  pastofal  or  move  resl 
life.  Tkiofogk  it  was  not  right  in 
Avelaada  to  take  np  his  tale,  it  mast 
be  ragretted  that  Cerrantes  changed 
theplanofhlsstOTf.  Whatwonldthe 
toomament  faaFe  been  ?  Some  critiica 
haye  thought  all  the  after-part  infe- 
rior :  without  admitting  so  mnch,  he 
oertainlj  wrote  it  in  piqne^  and  poa- 
slblj  might  not  have  ixmclided  the 
tale  at  fOI,  if  it  had  not  been  thns 
forced  npon  him. 

Aquiutra. — Wt  nniflt  not  omit  to 
mention  onr  own  Addison.  There  is  mi 
airof  simpletonianism  nmooing  throng 
all  his  papers,  as  one  naeonsciomi  of 
his  own  wit,  so  perfect  was  he  in  his 
art ;  and  as  to  chmraoter,  the  aimple- 
tonianSam  of  Sir  Boger  de  €ov«rief 
mnst  ever  inunortalise  the  author  — 
for  the  good  eoeentric  Sir  Boger  is 
one  of  the  wcwld's  characters,  that 
can  never  be  pat  by  and  Imgotten. 
What  nice  touches  oonstitote  it  J 

CuBATE. — Yes,  great  nicety ;  and 
how  often  the  little  too  £u-  injures  I  I 
confess  I  was  never  so  charmed  with 
aome  of  the  characters  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  novels,  from  this  canTing  too 
&r.  Even  simpletonianism  mnst  not 
intmde,  as  did  sometimes  Moakbams 
sad  the  Dominie :  the  **•  prodigious  I" 
and  absence  of  mind  were  beyond 
nature.  Character  shoidd  never  be- 
come the  antiior^s  poppets :  mere  eccen- 
tricity and  catch  phraseology  do  not 
make  simpletonianism.  SmoUet,  too, 
fell  into  the  caricature.  Heaometimes 
told  too  much,  and  let  his  figures  play 
antia.  The  fool  would  therein  sp(m 
his  part.  There  must  be  some  repose 
every  where,  into  which,  as  into  an 
obscure,  tiie  mind  of  the  reader  or 
spectator  may  look,  and  make  conjeo- 
ture—some  quiet,  in  whichimagination 
JDtLT  work.  The  reader  is  never  satis- 
fied, unless  he  too  in  a  certain  sense 
is  a  creator ;  the  art  is,  to  make  all 
his  ooDjectures,  though  seemin^^y  his 
own,  the  actual  resolt  of  the  wndng 
before  hhn.  "  Master  Shallow,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pounds.'*    How  much 
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does  tbesdndaccomnlatoatonoe,to 
fiH  up  the  histoTT  oi  those  few  words ! 
There  is  no  need  of  more— aH  is  told; 
while  the  spectator  thinks  he  is  mak- 
ing out  the  history  himself. 

AaimjUB. — It  is  a  great  fealt  is 
a  very  popular  novel  writer  of  tiie 
day,  tliat  he  will  not  ^ve  his  leaden 
credit  for  any  imagjutatum  at  all; 
eveiT  character  is  in  eztiene.  To 
one  Ignorant  of  the  worid,  hot  through 
books,  it  would  appear  that  than  is 
not  a  common  middle  chaacter  m 
life:  wn  are  to  be  aeqn^ted  vith  the 
minutest  parttcnhuts,  or  mther  peeo- 
liarities,  of  dreas  and manuen.  Itia 
as  if  a  pamter  ahonld  colour  each  ia- 
dividual  in  his  grouping,  in  the  nost 
seainfaing  ligM:.  TheinantaiateBatDn 
nmst  be  made  equally  oQnqilciioDB, 
and  every  thin^  exaggerated.  Audit 
is  €itm  as  ferood  in  tiie  expiesnoa  as 
it  is  exaggerated  in  dttiaeter.  He 
has  great  powen,  {[reat  gailBB,4TO'- 
flowing  with  mtttter,  yet  as  a  writer 
he  wants  ageeeabifity :  his  «tize0 
bitter,  nnneceeaarily  accamnlBted,  aad 
his  choice  of  odious  characten  dbn 
too  feeqnemdy  a  disgnsdng  picton  of 
life. 

CirR^TB.->Tke  womt  is,  thit,  wi& 
a  g^as  for  nrveating  Us  chamden 
with  intereat,  1^  the  CTeats  mta 
which  he  finks  them  together,  n 
which  he  has  so  much  art,  that  he  com- 
pels persons  of  moat  adverse  taatesto 
read  him,— he  ia  not  a  good-aatow 
writer,  aad  he  evidently,  it  laigW  w 
almost  said  professedly,  writes  wita  a 
purpo8e--and  tihat  I  tiiiak  a  verym- 
diievous  one,  and  cme  in  which  he « 
to  a  certain  extent  joined  by  «^ 
other  writers  of  theday— to  decry, 
and  bring  into  contempt  ssuBfiBeWi 
the  higher  cksea.  Thisis  a  veiy  ▼»; 
gar  as  weU  as  evU  taste,  and  »q™« 

unworthy  the  genius  of  MrDicttw- 
And,  what  is  a  great  error  hi  a  j»w 

ist,  he  givesawyfelsericwof  jw 

as  it  ^  There  is  too  mnchfVr 
police-office  reporter  in  all  his  wtf» 
DambeyandSau  is,howcv«,  hi8gf«J; 
est  failure,  as  a  whole.  To^^ 
him  credit  fora  deep  plot  mj"^ 

tery,  ere  you  have  «o»«  J^lw  ia- 
tuma  out— notibuig.  -^^^f  Jl 
deed,  are  some  thmgs,  parts  ^  PT 
sages  of  wonderful  V^^'^^^Am 
spring  that  should  have  »t*^^ 
Ima  snapped,  and  they«»»«^*'" 
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fflbe,  ateired,  onlj  is  Boeaes.  The 
sjoobuMa — »po(n*coD- 
iadeedf  of  mdi  a  begmning ; 
ci«7  thing  is  praniBed,  Dothiiig  given, 
II  ooBdnaiofi.  Smm  things  are  qnite 
08t  of  pofisibility.  The  whole  condnot 
«f  the  wife  is  ont  of  natnus.  Sneh  a 
duncter  ahonld  ha^e  a  deep  eanae 
^  her  oondact :  she  has  none  bat 
lbs  hsTiag  married  a  disagreeaUe 
ansB,  «at  of  pique,  from  nfiiom  she 
Toa  away  with  one  still  more  odions 
tobendf  and  every  one,  and  assomes, 
nota  virtoe  which  she  has  not,  but  a 
Tioe  iriuch  die  scorns,  and  glories  in 
the  fticma,  beeaose  it  wounds  her 
kndwnd.  Snoh  a  high  and  daring 
amd,  and  firom  the  commencement  so 
Kttning  contamination,  conid  not  so 
degnde  itself  irithoiit  havmg  a 
straager  purpose  than  Htd  given  one. 
The  entire  change  of  character  in 
Domb^  is  oat  of  all  nature— it  is  im- 
poBBible;  nor  does  the  extraordinary 
aifection  of  the  daaghter  spring  from 
uj  known  miaciple  of  hnmanity. 
Hie  very  goodness  of  some  of  the  ac- 
eesBQty  characters  becomes  wean- 
eoae,  as  the  vice  of  others  is  disgost- 
iBg> 

Aqmaue, — After  all,  he  is  an  nn- 
oom^rtaUe  writer":  he  puts  yon  out 
of  hflmoar  with  the  world,  perhajps 
with  yourself,  and  certainly  with  him 
u  a  writer.  Yet  let  ns  admowledge 
that  he  has  done  mnch  good.  He 
dioald  he  immortalised,  if  only  for  the 
patting  down  the  schod  tyrannies, 
exposing  and  cmshing  school  preten- 
MMj  rad  doabtless  saving  many  a 
bir  intellect  from  withering  blight 
tnd  perversion.  He  takes  in  hand 
iods,  dolts,  and  knaves ;  bnt  Dickens 
wants  Binq>l6tonianism.  He  gave 
lomepfomise  that  way  in  his  Pick' 
mVaft  Papar$y  but  it  was  not  fulfilled, 
ram  we  now  to  Mrs  TroUope.  What 
say  yon  to  her  Vicar  of  WreaehiUf  let 
it  have  a  teact,  and  what  is  it?  I  will 
not  SBggest  a  text^— that  is  your  pro- 
vince. I  dare  to  say  you  would  easily 
Undone. 

CiHULTB.— Why,  I  think  Mrs  Trol- 
kpe  was  veiy  unfiiirly  dealt  with. 
"Hie  narrative  in  that  novel  was  a 
€ur  deduction  from  the  creed  of  a 
«ect ;  and  if  it  does  not  always  produce 
aimilar  consequences,  it  is  because  men 
^ill  be  often  better  than  their  creeds. 
Bat  that  iact  does  not  make  her  com- 


ment mifit  for  the  text,  that  it  told ;  I 
should  judge  from  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  it — ^no,  not  upon  it, 
but  upon  the  authoress.  Why  was  it 
not  open  to  her  to  make  this  answer 
toother  works  of  fiction,  as  she  thought, 
inculcating  evil  ?  What  Miss  Hamil- 
ton did  with  the  philosophers,  she  did 
with  the  Antinomians. 

AqxTiunos. — It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  call  her  a  coarse  writer — .a  vul- 
gar writer.  I  see  nothing  of  it  in  her 
best  works.  She  takes  vulgar  and 
coarse  people  to  expose  them  as 
waniingB,  and,  if  possible,  to  amend 
them.  We  cannot  spare  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  from  our  literature.  I  have  been 
told  1^  an  eye-witness  that  her 
American  "  camp  scene  "  is  very  far 
short  of  the  truth,  and  that  she  could 
not  give  the  detaUs.  He  must  surely 
be  a  bit  of  a  bigot,  who  would  hastily 
pronounce  thatevenGreave*s  Spiriiucd 
Quuwtte  is  an  irreligious  woi^.  There 
are  too  many  people  interested  in  de- 
crying the  novel  of  so  powerftd  a 
writer  as  Mrs  TroUope,  to  suflTer 
her  to  be  without  reproach  both  fbr 
style  and  object.  I  should  rather  ob- 
ject to  her  that  she  writes  too  much — 
for  she  is  capable,  were  she  to  bestow 
due  timeupon  it,  to  write  somethingbet- 
ter  than  has  yet  dropped  from  her  pen ; 
let  her  give  up  her  fashionable  novels. 
When  I  say  better,  yet  would  I  ex- 
cept the  Vicar  of  WrexkiU:  for,  how- 
ever unpopular  with  some,  it  places 
her,  as  a  writer,  very  high. 

CuRATB. — ^Ihey  who  oppose  them- 
selves to  any  set  of  opinions  must 
make  up  their  minds,  during  the  pre- 
sent generation  at  least,  to  receive  but 
half  thefr  meed  of  praise.  Was  this 
ever  proved  more  remarkably  than  in 
the  publication  of  that  singular  novel. 
Ten  Thousand a-Yearf  Itisapoliti- 
cflJ  satire,  certainly;  but  not  only  that 
— it  has  a  far  wider  scope ;  but  it  was 
sufficient^  SO  to  set  all  the  Whigs 
agahist  it.  And  sore  enough  thejr 
were.  But  has  there  been  any  such 
novel  since  the  days  of  Fielding  ?  And 
it  exhibits  a  pathos,  and  tone  of  high 
principle  ana  personal  dignity,  that 
were  out  of  the  reach  even  of  Fielding. 
This  novel,  and  its  precursor,  the 
Diary  of  a  Physician  will  —  must  — 
ever  live  in  the  standard  literature  of 

the  country. 

Aquhjus.— And  why  not  add  Now 
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and  Then  f  One  thing  I  cannot  but 
greatly  admire  in  Mr  Warren — ^he  is 
ever  alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion. Hating  law  as  I  do,  in  all  its 
courses,  ways,  contacts,  and  conse- 
quences, and  officials,  from  the  Iiord 
Chief-Jostice  to  the  petty  constable ; 
and  having  a  kind  of  envious  dislike 
to  the  arrogation  to  themselves,  by 
lawyers,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
great  profits  and  emoluments  of  the 
country;  and  seeing,  besides,  that 
most  men  of  any  station  and  property 
pay,  In  their  course  of  life,  as  much  to 
lawyers  as  in  taxes,  the  one  cried-np 
grievance ;  yet  I  confess  that  Mr 
Warren  has  put  the  noble  portraiture 
of  the  profession,  in  all  its  dignity  and 
usefulness,  and  in  its  high  moral  and 
intellectual  acquirements  and  actions, 
so  vigorously  before  me,  that  I  re- 
cant, and  even  venerate  the  profes- 
sion— against  my  will,  nevertheless. 

Curate. — How  touching  are  the 
eai'ly  struggles  with  his  poverty,  in 
;the  person  of  the  young  physician  him- 
self I  with  what  fine  taste  and  feeling 
-of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar  are 
they  written  I  Perhaps  no  novel  can 
show  a  more  perfectly  complete-in-it- 
eelf  character  than  his  Gammou,  in 
whom  is  the  strange  interweaving  of 
the  man  of  taste  and  sense — even,  in 
some  sense,  better  feeling — ^with  the 
vile  and  low  habits  of  knavenr. 

Aquilius. — ^The  author  differs  from 
most  novelists  in  this,  that  he  does 
not  make  love,  by  which  must  be  un- 
xlerstood  love-  making  or  love-pursuing, 
the  subject,  but  incidental  to  his  sub- 
ject. He  sets  up  affection,  rather,  in 
the  niche  for  his  idolatry.  Tendeiness, 
and  duty  linked  with  it,  and  made 
sublime  by  it,  is  with  him  far  more 
than  the  "passion,"  of  love.  It  is 
life  with  love,  rather  than  in  the  chase 
of  it,  that  we  see  detailed  in  trial  and 
in  power. 

Curate. — It  is  so ;  and  yet  you  do 
not,  I  presume,  mean  to  blame  other 
authors  if  they  have  made  **  the  pas- 
sion" their  subject.  We  are  only 
bound  to  the  author's  choice,  be  it 
what  it  may — love,  ambition,  or  any 
other — ^we  must  have  every  featm*e  of 
life,  every  notice  of  action,  pictured. 

Aquilius. — Surely :  but  there  is  a 
masculine  virtue,  seeing  that  the  one 
field  has  been  so  decidedly  occupied,  in 
making  it  less  prominent ;  and  where 


it  is  thus  abstinently  ado^ustered, 
there  is  often  a  great  charm  in  tbe 
conciseness  and  unexpectednefls.  Let 
me  exemplify  Mr  Southey*s  Doctor. 
There  may  be,  strictly  speskisg,  or 
rather  speaking  after  the  fasbion  of 
novels,  but  little  love-making;  there 
are,  nevertheless,  two  little  aoenes,  tbat 
are    the   most    touchingly  effective 
I  ever  remember  to  have  read.  Tbe 
one  is  a  scene   between  coii^i»— 
dependent  and  in  poverty,  I  think,  at 
Salisbury;  the  other,  the  unexpected 
and  brief  courtship  of  Doctor  Bore 
himself.    It  is  many  years  aoce  I 
read  The  Doctor,  yet  these  two  scenes 
have  often   been  conjured  up,  and 
vividly  pictured  to  my  imagination. 
I  doubt  if  Southey  could  have  told  a 
love-tale  in  any  other  way,  and  few  in 
any  way  would  have  told  one  sowdl. 
Cdrate.— Those  who  dwell  too 
unsparingly  on  such  scenes,  and  spin 
out  their  sentimental  tales,  and  bring 
the  loving  pair  incessantly  before  tbe 
eye,  do  for  the  most  part  the  tcit 
thing  which  the  nature  of  the  passion 
forbids.     Its  whole  virtue  is  in  the 
secrecy.    And  though  the  writer  often 
supposes  a  secrecy,  bjr  professing  him- 
self only  the  narrator  and  not  the  wit- 
ness, yet  the  reader  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied, seeing  that  he  too  is  called  m  to 
look  over  the  wall  or  behind  the  hedg?; 
and  the  virtue  he  is  willing  to  give  the 
lovers  is  at  some  expense  of  bis  own, 
for  he  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  oota 
he  and  the  writer  are  little  better  Uian 
«pies.  ,  .. 

AQDiLius.--Surely  you  wUl  adm^j 
something  conventional,  as  yon  wojufl 
the  soUloquy  on  the  stage-wows 
must  pass  for  thoughts.  I  ^^^ 
greater  fault  with  those  kind  of  no- 
vels ;  they  work,  as  it  were,  too  wocd 
to  a  point,  beyond  which,  and  ont  w 
which  aim,  there  is  no  interest,  ly^ 
I  call  melodramatic  novels,  m  vmcn 
the  object  seems  to  harrow  up  or  cod 
tinuaUy  excite  the  feelings,  Ui  mj 
the  hasty  com-se  of  curiosity,  worsiBf 
chiefly  for  the  denouement,  ai'f' 
which  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  hm- 
Curiosity,  satisfied,  cinnot  go  wu- 
the  threads  have  all  been  taken  np 
that  lead  out  of  the  lAbynnth-t«^^ 
will  not  conduct  yon  back  Bgu^''  . 
vels  of  this  kind  have  greater  F^JLj 
first,  than  any  other ;  but,  tne  «^ 
for  which  they  labour  fullj  P^^"^^^'' 
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tkeeffBr?«eoeDoei8  0Ter;  aod  though 
we  ranember  them  for  the  delight  they 
itre  giveOf  we  do  not  retam  to  them. 
'Sqi^  of  less  OTentrained  incident, 
iiiU  of  ft  certain  ntOvete  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  men  and  manners,  firom  which 
the  reader  may  make  inferences  and 
references  ont  of  his  own  knowledge, 
though  they  will  not  be  read  by  so 
oany,  will  be  read  oftener  by  the 
same  persons.  Ferhi^ps  there  is  more 
genius  In  the  greater  part  of  these  no- 
Tels,  bat  the  writers  sacrifice  to  effect 
—to  immediate  effect — too  mach. 
Cooper's  noyels  are  somewhat  of  this 
koid;  and  may  I  ventore  to  say  that 
the  WftTeriey  novels,  as  they  are 
called,  assume  a  little  more  than  one 
eoold  wish  of  this  character.  Authors, 
ID  this  respect,  are  like  painters  of 
^eef— they  strike  much  at  first,  but 
beeome  even  tiresome  by  the  perma- 
nency of  what  is,  in  nature,  evanescent. 
It  is  too  forced  for  the  quietness  under 
which  Uiings  are  both  seen  and  read 
twice.  Grenerally,  in  such  tales,  when 
the  parties  have  got  well  ont  of  their 
tronUes,  we  are  content  to  leave  them 
at  the  church  door,  and  not  to  think 
of  them  afterwards. 

CusATE. — Novelists,  too,  seem  to 
think  that,  by  their  very  title,  they 
are  compelled  to  seek  novelties.  I 
have  to  complain  of  a  very  bad  no- 
velty. The  ^^  lived  together  happy 
fiv  ever  after  "  is  not  only  to  be  omit- 
ted, bat  these  last  pages  of  happiness 
are  sadly^  slurred  over ;  as  if  the  au- 
thor was  mostly  gifted  with  the  mali- 
cioos  propensity  for  accumulating 
troaUe  upon  his  favourites,  and  with 
reluctance  registered  their  escape  into 
happiness.  They  do  out  of  choice 
what  biographers  do  out  of  necessity, 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  bio- 
graphy, and  for  which — ^I  confess  the 
weakness— I  dislike  it.  I  do  not  like 
to  come  to  the  ^^  vanitas  vanitatum '' 
— to  see  the  last  page  contradict  and 
make  naught  of  the  vitality,  the 
energy,  the  pursuit,  the  attainment  of 
years.  It  is  all  true  enough — as  it 
is— tliat  old  men  have  rheum,  but,  as 
Hamlet  says,  it  is  villanous  to  set  it 
down.  Yon  have,  of  course,  read  that 
powerful  novel  Mount  Sorel.  You 
remraiber  the  last  page — the  one  be- 
fore had  been  *^  voti  compos  "—all 
were  happy ;  and  there  it  should  have 
ended.   Not  a  bit  of  it.   Then  follows 
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the  monumental  scene.  You  are  de- 
sired to  look  forward,  to  see  them,  or 
rather  to  be  told  of  their  lying  in  their 
shrouds,  with  their  feet,  that  recently 
so  busily  walked  the  flowery  path  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes, 
upturned  and  fixed  in  the  solemn  pos- 
ture of  death. 

Aquiuus. — ^Yes,  I  remember  it 
well,  and  being  rather  nervous,  de- 
clined reading  Emilia  Wyndham^  by 
the  same  author,  because  I  heard  it 
was  melancholy,  and  feared  a  similar 
conclusion.  I  agree  with  you  with 
respect  to  biography :  and  remember, 
when  a  boy,  the  sickening  sensation 
when  I  read  at  school  the  end  of  So- 
crates. I  wish  biographers  would 
know  where  to  stop,  and  save  us  the 
sad  catastrophe.  It  is  strange,  that 
you  must  not  read  the  life  of  a  buffoon 
but  you  must  see  his  tricks  come  to  an 
end,  and  his  whole  broad  farce  of  life 
suddenly  drop  down  dead  in  tragedy. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  bio- 
grapher in  his  defence,  I  hold  the  no- 
velist inexcusable. 

CanATE. — I  should  even  prefer  the- 
drop-scene  of  novel  happiness  to  come 
quietly  down  before  the  accoucheur 
and  the  registrar  of  births  make  their 
appearance.  Why  should  we  be  told 
of  a  nursery  of  brats— a  whole  quiver- 
ful, as  Lamb  says,  ^^  shot  out*'  upon 
you  ?  It  is  better  to  take  these  things 
for  granted.  Doubtless  it  is  as  true,, 
that  the  happy  couple  will  occasionally 
suffer — ^she  from  nerves,  and  he  under 
dyspepsia;  but  we  do  not  see  such 
matters,  nor  ought  they  to  be  brought 
forward,  although  I  doubt  not  the- 
authors  might  obtain  a  very  handsome 
fee  from  an  advertising  doctor  for  only 
publishing  the  prescriptions.  If  they 
go  on,  however,  in  this  absurd  way,, 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  go  one  step 
further  with  the  biographers,  and 
publish  the  will,  with  certificate  of 
probate  and  legacy-tax  duly  paid. 

Aquilius. — We  arc  not,  however, 
as  bad  as  the  French.  If  our  novels  do* 
sometimes  require  an  epitaph  at  the 
end,  they  do  not  make  death  at  once 
a  lewd,  sentimental,  Ifrightful,  and  sui- 
cidal act — and  that  not  as  a  warning, 
but  as  a  French  sublime  act. 

Curate. — You  have  read,  then,  the 
Juif  Errant.  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  French  novels,  but 
have  read  some  very  pretty  stories  in 
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liohes  of  hiB  penca.     Then  u  here 

and  tfattre,  toOt  &  spnal^l^  ^i^  ™P^ 
tOBUUiism  in  a  foragn  AihP^  showing 
that  all  nations  have  sonetbiDi^  akin. 
CuBATK.— Besides,  they  have  the 
diarm  of  magic,  and  a  magie  which 
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the  vdnminous  Balsacv  nust  of  whi^ 
were  not  of  a  bad  tendency.  Did  yon 
ever  read  the  Greek  noveU  Thea- 
ffenea  amd  Charidea,  and  the  Lovea 
of  Ismenias  and  Jammef  Being 
cnriooB  to  see  how  tiho  Thessakuuan 


archbishop,  who  lived  in  the  timea  of  Iblends  very  skilfnlly  andfaarmomeiu^ 
Manuelis  and  Alexis  Commanns^abont  with  die  realities  of  ©very-day  life, 
the  year  760,  would  speak  the  aenti-  They  were,  evidently  oompesedma 
ments  of  his  age  on  the  passion  of  oonntiy  wlia»  magic  was  a  cned. 
love>  I  latdy  took  up  Jm  novel,  the    Conld  sndi  tales  have  been  ewtha 

prodnct  of  tMa  oomitry,  so  diftnat 
from  any  of  oar  ''fairy  tales?'*  thoo^ 
periiaps  none  of  o«rSt  those  tiiat  de- 
lighted ns  ia  oar  ahUdhood,  an  of 
EngMsh  origiBu  Magic  of  aaae  kiad 
er  other  mast  have  been  adopted  is 
tale  at'  a  vary  early  perkidi  UlysMS 
safety  girdlev  whieh  he  was  dimted 
mysterionsly  to  throw  behind  hiBi,aad 


Lovet^  oflanmuM  omd  Ismemy 
Aquxlius. — I  know  it  not;  per- 
haps yon  will  give  me  an  outline,  and 
select  passages.    I  have  great  respect 
for  the  old  Honerie  commentator. 

CuBATBk — ^I  remember  a  few  ten- 
der passages,  and  graceful  deaerip>- 
timis  of  gardens  and  fountains,  and 
that  he  is  not  unmindful  of  his  Homer, 

for  he  refers  to  the  gardensof  Alcinoiie    I  believe  not  to  look  baek,  ^"^;5^ 
M  his  modeL    I  confess  lam  a  little    denbtedly  from  aomefer  lattdoifiie^> 
ashamed  of  the  archbishop ;  but  read    from  whence  the  gemas  of  HemertMC 
with  more  than  shame  that  Greek 
novel  of  LoBgns,.  written  it  is  doubted 
whether  in  the  second  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  to  which,  it  is  said,  Euata- 
thins  was  indebted  for   his   novel. 
Longus's  X^KAais  and  C%&>d' is  a  pas- 
toral,— ^it  would  bum  weU.     IJieie 
are  pleasing  descriptions  in  both  of    enchaBtment. 


it  with  a  wi»uig  hand.  ^^ 

Aquilxus.— Greoian&hleis  steepw 

iit  dw  dnamed  fbantaii&  ^^^^ 
of  the  Medusa's  head,  and  the  hiacfc 
marble  prince's  metanwrphoses,  «• 
neariy  dlied.  And  a  CTirw  "JV* 
discovered  in  many  plaoQS  of  Axawc 


CuBATE._Tinm  ooarorts  evaj- 
thing  mto  beauty.  You  amil^  thiofc- 
ing  doubtless  that  age  has  soaetuv 
todowithngUnesa.  Pcrhapa8a,thflig» 
it  foUowB  not  bat  that  thatemvoj 
personaUy  Bpeakingttoe»«y/W^ 
own  beauty,  visible toeyesaotWJ^' 
whilst  we  aie  under  earth^^wwvj 
fesetaatftsD,  at  aay  late  ^  "g*^ 
to.  feet  and  to  frdrile.  ,  T^^^ 
them,  as  it  oovera  the  rivea  y^^ 
UnhMT*  on  ihA  iiliflttmed  aod  sg*^ 


garden  scenery.  Speaking-of  gaidene 
and  fenntains  reminds  me  of  t&  rich- 
ness of  the  ArabioM  Night$^  EwUr^ 
fai'jiwawto,  which  I  am  surprised  did 
not  before  come  into  our  diseussion. 
How  strange  is  it  that,,  though  man- 
nas and  soeneaare  so  fer  froot  our 
usa^  and  any  known  locality,  we 
admit  them  at  once  within  the  reeog- 
nised  boundary  of  imagiBalive  nature  I 
Tiny  are  indeed  faseinatmg ;  yet  have 
I  not  uofrequenily  met  with  persona 
who  professed  that  they  eouidnot  en- 
dure them.  VT\»  Kv  A  cw>»,  i«r  «v.-^ —  f^mitT 
Aocmras.— Were  they  yoang  per-  with  garments  of  bean1yord^^Tj| 
sens  ?-~if  so,  they  must  bevery  scanti-    to  suit  every  desire  eftheuey^^ 

ly  gifted  with  a  conciliating  imagine-     "^ *" s*  « ftiea  » 

tion,  tiiongh  they  may  TerypossiUy 
be  the  most  reasonable  of  hnman 
beings.    The  charm,  that  renders  the 

Arabian  Ni^hU  acceptoble  in  all  «»«»^,  •«««  »«  «— j  - —  .  ^^^ 
countries  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  worid  of  its  own,  aad^  ^<*.  V3S« 
this— that  vivid  aie  the  tonehes  irinch  fit  us  with  as  existeBcefor  >^tT3 
speak  of  our  eonmen  nature,  and  witii  us  the  beantifel  ^\^^0s^ 
what  Is  eaLtraneous  is  less  d^ned.    duurmingwhatisphunmidtrve^^ 

Indeed,  not  unfrequently  is  9»at  use    verting  kiflnenee  <rf_fi«^?!L,  Jj? 


licheft;  so  the  shattemd  ^  «f^ 
idob  of  remoteet  ages  doth  ^  w^ 

over  to  FaWe^  to  re««iel  sb*^^;^ 
gannents  of  beantyordsftnr 

^  mJt  every  desire  ef  theim^ 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  5*^*2^ 

theve^is  la  most  of  us^  ^^•7  ?!LffcL 
s«ti86edwiththismatter.s«|»^^^ 

a  propendty  to  tiirow  •"?*^!!-«tt 
dream,  and  let  fimoy  build  u^^T,^ 


i^ade  of  tfao  obscure — such  obscure  as  uiKlersteed  t^  as  ^^^""f^i^ji 
Kembrandt^  the  master  of  n^qitery^  His  Tmiptii,  -a**'*^*^^ 
profusely  spread  around  the  gm^geoas    Drvm^  \m  Maniumi  4  ^^"^ 
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fault  vp  out  of  tbe  materials  si^^ied 
Ij  this  natural  propeofflty, 

Aquilics*^ — U<Mv  beavtiful  are  im- 
poseibilities  wlken  geaos  seta  them 
laA  as  troth  r  Who  does  not  yield 
iaplieit  belief  to  every  eieation  oi 
Shakspeare  ?  I  prefer  the  utter  im- 
ponitttlities  t9  improbabilities  eon« 
fvted  iaia  real  soiMtantial  fact.  Let 
a  hare  Mytimts  of  UMpbo  on- 
ckared  up  ;  it  is  disaatu^ii^  at  the 
oA  to  find  jon  Imto  been  cheated. 
One  would  not  baye  fight  let  in  to 
imjBterions  obacnre,  and  exhibit  per- 
kapa  but  a  bare  wall  ten  feet  off.  I 
kid  ratbtt'  have  the  downright  honest 
(^t  tbMione,.on&eoTery,  that  shall 
to  Doftiag  but  an  old  stiek  and  a  few 
1191.  The  reader  is  put  in  the  condi- 
liaa  of  the  fitifps  in  the  febte,  when 
they  finmd  themsehres  dsladed  into 
mader  aad  worship  of  an  old  log. 
I  woifal  not  even  dear  up  the  darkness 
ef  ignoraace  respeeting  the  Pyramids, 
aad  wilk  believothat  the  hieroglyphics 
an  the  bngnage  of  fabieS)  that  are 
better;  Mke  the  Brammies,  under  a 
thioad..  Whenerer  yon  find  a  bit  of 
the  myslcrk>as^  yon  are  sore  t»  be 
aader  a  eharm.  In  Cormne  oS 
Madime  de  Stael,  not  the  most  ro- 
aaaliB  of  aathars,  the  destiny  doud 
anoBB  the  moon  you  would  not  have 
msived  into  smoke  ascaiding  firom  a 
hoa»>top*  Let  the  boriabplace  of 
iSdipas  be  evev  hid.  imagination 
eoBvevts  igaoraace  into  a  Measure. 
There  is  a  belief  beyond,  aad  better 
thaa  tfaat  of  eyes  and  ears. 

C^DRASB. — ^Netat  present;  at  this 
moment  I  will  trust  both.  I  hear  the 
esiisge,  and  here-  is  Lydia  returned 
ioBfc  ■.  I  hope  Ae  has  picked  up 
Hm  paecel  of  books  which  I  gathered 
ferearreadinir. 

Now  here,  Eusebios,  our  dialogue 
brake  ofl^  aad  we  greeted  the  Curate's 
The  bwBf  i^  seemsr  had  not 


readied  the  little  town ;  so^  with  a 


l's  nke  laet,  Lydia,  the  Curate's 
Lydia,  had  brought  us  two  Novels  to 
fa^jn  with.  I  therefore  put  my  letter 
to  yen  by,  until  we  had  read  them,  aad 
I  was  enabled  to  say  something' about 
Aem.  Ton  perceive,  Eusebias,  that 
I  have  nadid  some  mention  m  the 
diaiegue  of  you,  and  your  opinions 
upon  anisery  fabulom»  education. 
Lydia  says — ^for  to  her  we  mentioned 
your  whiBH— that  yon  must  come  and 


discuss  it  with  her ;  and  she  will,  to 
prov(dce  yon,  bring  yon  into  company 
with  some  very  good  people,  and  very 
much  devoted  to  education^  She  tells 
me  she  has  a  neighbour  who  bunt 
Gray's  fables,  which  a  godfather  had 
given  to  one  of  her  children ;  because, 
said  she,  it  taught  children  lying,  for 
her  children  locked  ineredulous  as  one 
day  she  told  them  that  beasts  cannot 
t^ak.  The  Curate's  wife  promises 
herself  some  aoHeement,  yon  perceive, 
when  you  come ;  you  must  therefore 
be  as  provoking  as  possible.  But 
now,  Eusebios,  we  have  read  the 
novels  brought  to  us.  The  first, 
Jane  Eyre^  has  been  out  some  time : 
not  so  the  other,  Modfxme  de  Mal^ 
ffueti  which  has  only  now  made  its 
first  appearance.  I  de  not  think  it 
fiiir,  though  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  critios,  to  give  out  a  summary  of 
the  tales  they  review— for  this  is  sure 
to  spoil  tiie  readmg.  I  will  resume^ 
then,  the  dialogue,  omitting  such  parts 
as  may  be  too  seuvhing  into  the  story. 

Lydia. — Well,  I  am  glad  we  read 
Jcme  Eyre  first,  fer  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  ended  with  tears, 
whi^  she  has  <kawn  so  plentifully ; 
and  not  from  my  eyes  doBe^  though 
both  you  men,  as  ashamed  of  your 
better  natures,  have  ende«7onrsd  to 
eonced  them  in  vain. 

A<^niiJtrs. — It  ig  a  very  pathetic 
tale — ^very  singular ;  aad  so  like  truth 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing 
that  mudt  of  the  characters  aad  ind- 
dents  are  taken  fixHn  life,  though 
woman  is  called  theweaher  sex.  Here, 
in  one  example,  is  represented  the 
strongest  passion  aad  the  strongest 
principle,  adnrirably  supported. 

CnnATB. — It  is  an  episode  m  this 
work-a*day  worid,  most  interestmg, 
mad  touched  at  once  with  a  daringv  yet 
dehcate  hand.  In  spite  of  aU  novd 
rules,  the  love  heroine  of  the  tale 
has  no  persond  beauty  to  reconsmend 
her  to  the  deepest  afflectioD  of  a  man 
ef  sense,  of  station,  and  who  had  seen 
muchof  the  world,  not  uncontaminated 
by  it.  It  seems  to  hanre  been  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  show  that 
high  aad  noble  sentiments,  and  great 
a&ction,  caabe  both  made  subservient, 
and  even  hdghtened,  by  the  energy  of 
practicd  wisdom*  if  the  auth^  has 
purpesdy  formed  a  heroine  without 
1^  heroine's  usud  aceomplishmeatSy 
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with  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
even  with  a  porpose  to  heighten  that 
woman  in  our  admiration,  he  has  made 
no  small  inroad  into  the  virtues  that 
are  nsnally  attributed  to  every  lover, 
in  the  constmction  of  a  novel.  He, 
the  hero,  has  great  fieinlts — why  should 
wo  mince  the  word? — vice.  And 
yet  so  singular  is  the  fatality  of 
love*  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  two  characters  so  necessary 
to  exhibit  true  virtues,  and  make 
the  happiness  of  each.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  painting  is  as  perfect  as 
the  conception. 

Ltdia. — ^I  think  every  part  of  the 
novel  perfect,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
many  will  object,  m  some  instances, 
both  to  the  attachment  and  the  con- 
duct of  Jane  Eyre. 

Aquilius.— It  is  not  a  book  for 
Prudes — it  is  not  a  book  for  effeminate 
and  tasteless  men ;  it  is  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  feeling  heart  and  vigor- 
ous understanding. 

Lydia.— fl  never  can  forget  her 
passage  aax>8s  the  heath,  and  her  de- 
solate night's  lodging  there. 

Curate. — ^Bnt  you  will  remember 
it  without  pain,  for  it  was  at  once  the 
suffering  and  the  triumph  of  woman's 
virtue. 

Aquiuus. — ^To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  passages  is  the  re- 
turn of  Jane  Eyre,  when  she  sees  in 
the  twilight  her  *^ master"  and  her 
lover  solitary,  and  feeling  his  way  with 
his  hands,  baring  his  sightless  sorrow 
to  the  chill  and  drizzly  night. 

Curate. — ^Bnt  what  think  you  of 
Madame  de  Malguet  f  In  a  different 
way,  that  is  as  unlike  any  other  novel 
as  Jane  Eyre,  This,  too,  is  written 
to  exhibit  the  character  of  woman 
under  no  ordinary  circumstances. 

Aquilius — IS  he  reminds  me  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  whose  portrait  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  years  ago  in  the 
Wonderful  Magazine — half  man,  half 
woman.  Madame  deMalguet  is  perhaps 
an  amalgamation  of  the  Chevalier  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  These,  after 
all,  are  not  the  beings  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tender  passion^  but  it  is  under 
the  strongest  vagaries.  Love  without 
courtship  is  the  very  romance  of  the 
passion ;  and  such  is  there  in  the  tale 
of  Madame  de  Malguet  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  little  town,  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  in  France ;  and 


though  a  ''  Tale  of  1820,''  carries  back 
its  interest,  and  much  of  the  detail  of 
the  story,  to  the  horrors  of  tiie  first 
French  Revolution.  There  is  oonfle- 
qnently  a  wide  field  for  diversity  of 
diaracter,  aQd  for  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  their  effects,  as  shown  upon  every 
grade  of  social  lile ;  and  it  is  veiy 
striking  that  the  deepest  rooted  pre- 
judices, ere  the  condosion,  cfaaoge 
sides,  and  are  fitted  npon  character 
to  whom,  at  the  commencemeDt,  they 
seemed  but  little  to  belong.  The  in- 
born aristocratic  feelings,  alike  with 
the  republican  habits,  meettheircheck; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  the  intentioa  of 
theauthor  to  show  the  weaknessofbotfa. 
Curate. — I  am  not  certain  of  tfaatr 
for  I  think  the  innate  is  preserved 
even  throngh  the  disguise  of  contruy 
habits.  I  know  not  which  is  the  hero 
— the  Buonapartean  soldier  or  the 
English  naval  captain.  There  are 
some  discussions  on  subjects  of  life 
interspersed,  which  show  the  author  to 
be«man  of  adeeply  reflecting  miiid,aad 

endued  with  no  little  power  of  eiqiress- 
ing  what  he  thinks  and  what  he  feels. 

Aquilius.— When  Ifoundfaultwith 
this  wet  blanket  of  hiq>piness,  the 
monumental  termination  of  Mon^ 
iSorely  I  did  not  so  soon  expect  to 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  this  ftnlt' 
I  must  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  writer 
for  unnecessarily  putting  his  characters 
hors'  de-combal,  I  think  autiiors  oow- 
a-days  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  fate 
of  Cervantes — of  having  them  taken 
off  their  hands,  and  made  to  play  their 
parts  upon  any  other  stages  than  their 
own. 

Lydia.— You  seem,  both  of  yoo,  to 
forget  the  real  morsd  of  the  stoiy— 
that  a  person  endowed  with  a  little 
more  than  common  sense,  geoeFsi 
kindness,  amiability,  and  energj  of 
chai*acter,  may  be  more  useful  in  too 
world  than  the  most  accompUsbedhero. 

Curate.— You  would  have  fonoo 
him  too  a  hero,  if  his  actions  had  been 
within  the  sphere  of  heroism.  I  h^ 
to  meet  with  Mr  Torrens  again.  He 
has  very  great  powers,  and  bis  con- 
ceptions are  original. 

And  now,  Eusebius,  having  written 
you  this  account  of  our  dialogoe,  ^ 
breathed  country  air,  andwitnessea 
happiness,  I  am,  yours  ever,  and 

<'Pnoip««raBiM,niii  c4iapittiit»Biol»U«t.* 

A<)cnuo9. 
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Seven  months  have  barely  elapsed 
Biace  the  throne  of  Lonis  Philippe 
wms    orertnmed,  by  a  sudden   and 
weU-conoerted  urban  tumult ;  and  six 
have  not  expired  since  the  fervour 
ot  revoliition  invaded  the  Germanic 
MBpiie,  and  Italy,  torn  by  the  inno* 
Tating  paasions,  commenced  a  strife 
with  tto  Austrian  power.    How  mar- 
veUooB  have  been  the  changes,  how 
▼efaement  the  action,  how  powerftil 
the  reaction,  since  those  events  com- 
menoedl    Involved  in  the  whirlwind 
of  anarchy,  the  greater  as  well  as 
the  lesser  states  of  Germany  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Aus- 
tria, tormented  by  diversity  of  line- 
age, race,  and  interest,  seemed  to  be 
irrerocably  broken  up;  and  amidst 
the  rebellion  in  Lombiurdy,  the  seve- 
rance of  Venice,  the  insurrection  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  fierce  demand  of 
the  Hungarians  for  independence,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  could  main- 
tain its  existence,  or  the  important 
dement  of  Austria  in  the  balance  of 
Eoropean  power  be  preserved.    Tom 
by  contending  passions,  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  the  republicans,  the 
dreams  of  the  socialists,  and  the  in- 
dignation  of   the  loyalists,  France 
resembled  a   fiery  volcano  in   the 
moment  of  irruption,  of  which  the 
throes  were  watched  by  surrounding 
nations  with  trembling  anxiety  for 
their    own   existence.      Italy,  with 
Sicily  severed    from    the  throne  of 
Naples ;  Rome  in  scarcely  disguised 
insoriection  against  the  Papal  autho- 
rity; Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Venice 
in  open  revolt ;  and  Piedmont,  under 
revointionary  guidance,  commencing 
the  usual  system  of  external  demo- 
cratic aggression,  scarcely  presented 
a  spot  on  which  the  eye  of  hope  could 
rest.    Prussia,  the  first  to  be  reached 
by  the  destructive  flame,  seemed  so 
strongly  excited,  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  whether  its  national    unity  or 
monarchical  institutions  would  first 
fall  to  pieces.    England,  assailed  by 
CharUam  in  the  one  island,  and  the 
approaching  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
in  the  other ;  oppressed  with  a  debt 


to  which  its  finances,  under  present 
management,  seemed  unequal^having 
borrowed  £8,000,000  in  a  single  year 
of  general  peace-— seemed  shaken  to 
its  foundation.  The  distress  so  gene- 
rally diffused  by  the  combined  effect 
of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  currency, 
appeared  at  once  to  have  dried  up  its 
material  resources  and  overturned 
the  wonted  stability  of  the  na- 
tional mind:  every  thing  seemed  to 
be  returning  to  chaos  ;  and  even  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  human 
perfectibility,  the  most  devout  be- 
lievers in  democratic  regeneration, 
looked  on  with  trembling  anxiety, 
and  could  hardly  anticipate  any  other 
result  from  the  disturbed  passions  of 
society,  but  a  general  and  sanguinary 
war,  terminating  in  the  irresistible 
ascendency  of  one  victorious  power, 
or  possibly  a  fresh  inundation,  over 
the  exhausted  field  of  European  strife,. 
of  northern  barbarians. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  pre- 
vail. There  are  limits  imposed  by 
the  wisdom  of  nature  to  the  madness 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  strife 
of  the  elements.  Extraordinary  con- 
vulsions seldom  faU  to  restore  go- 
vernment, after  a  time,  to  a  bearable 
form :  the  letting  loose  of  the  pas- 
sions of  nations  ere  long  rouses  the 
feelings  and  alarms  the  interests,  which 
produce  reaction,  and  restore  the  sub- 
verted equilibrium  of  society.  Men 
will  not  bo  permanently  ruled  by 
brutal  force.  Triumph  reveals  the 
latent  tyranny  of  the  multitude; 
power  brings  to  light  the  selfishness 
and  rapacity  of  their  leaders.  How 
strikingly  have  those  truths — ^so  often 
enunciated,  so  little  attended  to— been 
demonstrated  by  the  events  of  the 
last  summer  I  Six  months  only  have 
elapsed,  and  what  years,  what  cen- 
tunes  of  experience  have  been  passed 
during  that  brief  period  I  How  many 
delusions  has  it  seen  dispelled,  and 
fallacies  exposed;  how  many  pre- 
tensions levelled,  and  expectations 
blasted;  how  many  reputations  wi- 
thered, and  iniquities  detected  I  How 
much  has  the  peril  of  infiammatory 
language  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
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boUowness  of  revolutionary  regene- 
ration established !  how  quickly  have 
words  been  blown  into  the  air  by 
deeds,  and  the  men  of  eloquence 
supplanted  by  those  of  .the  sword  I 
^  Words/'  aays  Lanuurtine/  ^^  set  na« 
tiona  on  &n ;  bayonets  alose  roetore 
them  to  reason."  Who  has  ftuniahed 
sack  a  commentary  on  these  words  as 
Lamartine  himself? 

Is  it  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Berointion  wfaidi  were  deemed  sedne^ 
tive,  its  principles  insinnating,  its 
example  dangerous?  The  Bed  Be- 
publicsBS,  the  insnrreelion  of  June,  the 
•faiagfater  of  a  greater  number  of  men 
in  a  single  revolt  than  has  taken  place 
in  many  a  decisive  battle,  the  withering 
agony  of  Parisian  destitution,,  tito  ten 
thousand  eaptives  isi  its  dungeons; 
the  nightly  tmispertation,  for  weeks 
together,  of  hnndieds  of  delnded  fuub- 
tics;  the  state  of  siege, — the  pros- 
tration of  fireedom,  a  military  dicta- 
torakip,  rise  up  in  grim  and  hideous 
airay  to  dispel  tiie  iUusian.  Is  it  the 
loPnans  of  Italian  regeneration  whioh 
hsve  oansed  the  heart  of  the  pa- 
triot to  throb  aU  over  the  worid,  and 
led  the  enthusiaatie  to  anticipate  a 
second  era  of  Italian  independence  in 
the  old  age  of  its  civilisation?  The 
defeats  on  the  Adige,  tiie  fall  of  MiUuif 
tha  dispersion  of  the  Lombard  and 
Tuscan  levies,  tell  us  how  miserable 
wee  tiie  delusion  on  wliich  8ucJi<  ex- 
peetations  rested,  and  hew  vain  is  the 
Iwpe  that  a  selfish  and  wem-eut  na- 
tion, destitnte  alike  of  civil  firmness 
ermilitaiy  courage,  can  aoocessftdly 
establish  its  independence.  Is  it  fimn 
Borne  that  tilis  regeneration  of  society 
is  expected  to  arise,,  and.  the  reiormr 
ing  pope  who  is  to  be  tiie  Peter  the 
Homit  of  the  new  crusade  in  favour  <tf 
the  liberties  of  mankind?  Behold  kim 
now  trembling  in  his  palace,  bereft  of 
anthi^ty,  deprived  of  oensideration  ; 
hated,  despised,  discrowned;  wait* 
ing  to  see  whidi  ef  tiie  Tramon- 
tane powers  is  to  send  n  regiment 
of  hone  to  leedve  tin  keys,  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  grve  &  lasting 
rotor  to  the  former  mistiess.  of  the 
world. 

Is  it  Prussia  that  is  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  regmeratioBj  <Mf  the  worlds  and 


from  the  north  that  anewArmmios 
is  to  issue,  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family  of  mankind? 
Turn  to  Berlin,  and  see  to  what  a 
pitiable  degree  of  weakness  revolu- 
tionaiy  triumphs   have  reiuoed  the 
monarchy  <tf  the  €ireat  Frederick.  Be> 
hohl  ita  monarch  and  ita  amy  de- 
feated by  a  band  of  students  and 
shop-boys;  ita  arsenid  piUaged  by 
an  insurgent  mob;  and  Hm  power 
which  withstood  the  handed  straigU 
of   £arope,    n    eentory   ago*  and 
fi»nted  Nap<^eon  in  the  plmitnde  of 
his  power,  waging  a  donbtfid  sad  t^- 
gressive  war  with  Denaunrk,  a  tiAr 
rate  power,  and  paralysed  by  pro- 
cessions of  i4>pieatieeB,  and  lis  om- 
naces  of  trades-nniona»  in  the  opitiL 
Is  it  Ireland  that  is  legasded  as  the 
sheet-anekoc  of  tha  caase  of  rsrehi- 
tion,  and  fimn  the  Emerald  lals  that 
the:  bands  of  haraes  are  t»isnn  wha 
aie  to  crush  tha  tymspf  of  Enghmd, 
restore  the  freedom  e£  the  aeaa,  aai 
mreagd  the  long  quanel  ef  the  Celt 
with  theSazoB?  It  is  inBonlaghCon- 
mon  that  we  mnat  laok  fortfae  ei^oto 
of  the  nemr  Spartan  beioes,  and  anoog 
the  widow's  cabbages  we  meet  aaaret 
for  the  gprave  of  a.  modeoi  Laonlitf  i 
Is  it  hi  the  eneigy,  eoerage,  and  per- 
severanee  ef  the  armry  of  Tipp0»yi 
that  we  must  find  the  reafiaste  « 
the  UmgHsheiished  hopes  of  Iriih  ia- 
dependenea,  and  tfaa  damiartrBtNa 
of  tiie  soUd  fenadation  ea  wMi  the 
much:  vaunted  prospects  of  BflMniaa 
suecesB  against  British,  oppreanfle  » 
tobefiMmdedl    it  mast  sagmealdut 
admiration  which  alt  the  woridnna 
feel  at  the  ^aliamt  eandnct  of  thelw 
in  this  memamble  stroggieT  to  leBBa 
that  iheyemwA  their  Moan  to  tkeo^ 
selves  aiane;  that  none  oftfM^<^ 

had  been;  pumfaaaed,  ner  F^Pf^^ 
Blade)  with  tim  wealth  of  the  swgan 

that  thqr  had  spumed  the  ^^r^ 
England  aa  psomdly  as  they  ^fv 
pdlied  ita  arma;  and  thtitr  wbatw^ 
eoold  be  cast  up  sgauisttkaiDt^ 
atfeast,  eenid  net  ha  aaidv  1^^ 
had  evinced  mgintitad»  f^.^ 


benefits,  or  eat  thabread  efd>0^^ 
fector  while  the^  were  paapsuBg 
pierce  him  tathe.haact  I 
Memambley.  hadeed,  hiis 


»  Ifaaagtin%  JKrtpir^  <te  gjana^hii^  fc.  eak 
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w^bich  bas  giyen  these*  exanples, 
and  taught  these  lessons,  to  mankind. 
History  will  be  sought  in  yain  for  a 
period  in  which,  doring  so  short  a 
time,    so    many   important  political 
tratha  were  unfolded,  so  many  moral 
precepts  tan^,  by  safiBacing ;  or  m 
whicb,  alter  being  for  a  season  ob- 
scared  by  clovda,  the  polar  star  of 
religion  mad  duty  has  dione  forth  wi& 
so  bright  a  Inatre.  It  la  a  proud  thing 
icNT  Baglaad  to  reflect  on  the  exalted 
post  i^   has  occiqned  daring   this 
■Barraliona  aad  tiyiag  time.    While 
other  iiationa,  possessed  of  far  greater 
fluKtaxy  foices,  were  reeling  under 
tha  shock,  or  prostrated  by  the  trea<- 
ehery  and  treasoo  of  tiielr  defiBoders^ 
she  aiooe  has  repelled  the  danger  by 
the  iMUMlaMc's  batoik  She  has  ndthor 
aagmeoted  her  anay,  nor  inccoHed 
herasvy;  riia  has- not  added  a  gun  to 
her  sbapsy  nor  a  ba^isnet  to  her  batta- 
fiena.     She  has  naither  yieldied  to  the 
viole&ee  oi  the  Bevolntionists^  ner 
beea  i^ailAy  oi  deeds,  of  omielty  to  r»- 
press  them.    If  her  goremment  is  to 
Uame   for  their  oonduct  daring  tiie 
it  is  for  baring  been  too  lenient 
dallied  too  long  with  agi- 
aad  winked  at  sedation  tlM  it 
firew   iato  treason.    A  fknlt  it  nn- 
doobtedfy  has  been,  for  it  has  brosght 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  caused  the 
■kisBafte  entbeeak  to  be  repressed  with 
for  greater  and  more  unaToidable  se* 
verity  than  wonld  have  been  re({nired 
if  the  first  meecifol  coercion  bed  taken 
piece.     Had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
been   saspeaded  in  NoTemb^,  and 
the  fierce  of  Irish  patriotism  been  hii^ 
desed  firom  tnmkig  into  aburiesque 
tragedy,  for  one  person  whom  it  would 
luwa  been  necessary  to  imprison  or 
tnasport,  fifty  mast  now  undergo 
that  pnnishment.  Tet  is  this  leniency 
er  temporisatieBy  misplased  aait-was, 
aad  cahuaatons  as  it  has  turned  out, 
a  proud  passage  in  England's  story.  It 
is  seaie  consolatiDtt  to  reflect   that 
sheconqaeredthe  revointienary  spirit, 
by  wfaidi  so  many  of  the  military  mo- 
narehies  of  Enrope  had  been  pro^ 
strated,  by  morai  strong  (ii  alooe ;  thai 
asaroe  a  riiot  was  fired  hi  anger  by 
her  troops,  and  not  a  drop,  of  blood 
was  shed  on  the  seafibld;  and  that 
nadne  forbearance  and  leai^  is  the 
only  findt  wfaichY  daring  tb»  crisis^ 
can  be  imputed  ta  the  ge^egiieiant 


which  brayed  the  storm  under  which 
the  world  was  reeling. 

Nor  is  the  moral  lesson  less  striking, 
or  less  important,  which  France,  during 
the  seme  period,  has  read  to  mankind. 
She  has  not,  on  this  occasion^  been 
assailed  by  the  Continental  powers. 
No  Pitt  or  Cobonrg  has  stood  forth  to 
mar,  by  ensanguined  hostility,  the 
bright  aurora  of  her  third  Revolution. 
No  Lonis  Philippe  has  stepped  in,  to 
change  its  character  er  intercept  its 
consequences,  and  reap  for  royalty 
the  fruits  of  insurrection.  No  bands 
of  Cossacks  or  plumed  Hi^anders 
haTB  again  approached  the  capital  of 
civilisation,  to  wrest  firom  freedom 
tiie  rights  she  has  acquired,  or  tear 
from  her  brows  the  glory  she  has  won. 
Whatever  she  has  gained^  or  suflered, 
•riost,  has  been  owing  to  herself,  and 
herself  akme^  Europe  has  lo^ed  on 
in  anxious,  it  may  be  affirigfated,  nea- 
tndity.  Thoogh  undermined  eveiy 
where  by  the  spirit  of  propagandism, 
thoagh  openly  assailed  in  some  quar- 
ters by  scarcely  disguised  attacks, 
the  a^cnning  powers  have  abstained 
from  any  act  of  hostility.  Albeit 
attacked  by  a  revolutionary  expedi- 
tion, fitted  oat  and  armed  by  the 
French  government  at  Parisy  Belgium 
has  a^mpted  no  act  of  retaliation. 
Victorioas  Austria,  Aoi^g^  grievously 
provoked,  has  accepted  Uie  mediation 
of  France  andEnf^d:  when  Turin 
was  at  his  mercy,  the  triumphant 
Badotsky  sheathed  his  vietoxious 
sword'  at  Mihn,  and  sought  not  te 
revenge  cat  Piedmont  the  unprovoked 
aggression  which  its  revolndbnaiy 
government  had  committed  on  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  Russia 
has  armed,  but  not  moved ;  the  Caar 
has  left  to  the  patriDtisin  and  valour 
of  Penmack  the  burden  of  a  contest 
with  the  mi^t  of  revolotfoaised  Gier- 
many.  BevolutioB  has  everywhere 
had  fanr  piay;  a  dear  stage  mid  no 
fovonr  has  been  accorded  to  it  by  all 
tiie  surviving  monarchies  in  Europe^ 
The  enthasiasm  of  Lamartine,  the  in* 
trignes  of  Caussidito,  the  dreams  of 
Loois  Blanc,  the  ambition  of  Ledni 
IloyiB,  have  been  allowed  their  foil 
develepnient.  Nothing  has  inter- 
cepted die  realisation  of  their  pro- 
jects. If  France  hM  sn^fered  beyond 
all  precedent  from  her  convulsion ;  if 
her  finaaoes  are  la  a  state  of  hqpelesa 
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embarrassmeiit;  if  forty-five  per  cent 
has  been  added  to  her  direct  taxes, 
and  the  addition  cannot  be  levied 
from  the  public  distress ;  if  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been  added 
to  her  regular  army ;  if  poverty  and 
destitution  stalk  through  her  streets: 
if  her  jails  teem  with  ten  thousand 
captives,  and  thousands  of  families 
mourn  a  father  or  a  brother  slain  on 
the  barricades,  or  transported  for 
civil  war, — the  cause  is  to  oe  found  in 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Revolution 
alone. 

The  terrible  and  tragic  result  of  the 
strife  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  June, 
has  done  scarcely  a  less  service  to 
mankind,  bv  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  real  nature  of  crimes 
which  recent  events  had  rendered  po- 
pular, and  restoring  their  old  and  just 
appellation  to  acts  of  the  deepest  atro- 
city, which  the  general  delusion  had 
caused  to  pass  for  virtues.  Since  the 
successful  result  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Barricades  in  1880,  the  ideas  of  men 
have  been  so  entirely  subverted,  that 
no  government  was  practicable  in 
France  but  that  of  cormption  or  the 
sword ;  and  treason  and  sedition  ap- 
peared to  have  been  blotted  out  of  the 
list  of  crimes  in  the  statute-book  of 
England.  So  licentious  had  the  age 
'become,  and  so  much  was  government 
paralysed  by  terror  at  the  unprece- 
dented turn  which  the  public  mind 
had  taken,  that,  in  Ireland  especially, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  that,  in  regard  to  state  ofiences, 
there  has  been  any  government  at  a^l. 
The  Repeal  agitation — ^the  wholesale 
liberation  of  prisoners  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby — the  unchecked  monster  meet- 
ings,— thequashingofO'Conneirscon- 
viction  by  the  casting  vote  of  one 
Whigpeer,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges  of  EngUnd— the 
unparalleled  and  long- continued  vio- 
lence of  the  treasonable  press  in  Dab- 
lin — the  open  drilling  and  arming  of 
the  people  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland — the  undisgnised  announce- 
ment of  an  approaching  insurrection, 
of  which  the  time  was  openly  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  harvest — were  so 
many  indications  that  Govemmenthad 
become  paralysed,  and  ceased  to  dis- 
charge its  functions,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island. 

If  matters  were  not  as  yet  so  men- 


acing in  England,  it  was  not  that  the 
executive  was  more  powerful  or  effi- 
dent  in  this  country,  but  that  the 
English  mind  was  slower  to  take  fin 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  that  more  weighty  interests  re- 
quired to  be  subverted  among  the 
Saxons  than  theCelts,  before  the  uuti- 
tntions  of  society  were  overtamed, 
and  anarchy,  plunder,  and  spoliation, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Tet 
even  here  there  were  many  indications 
of  Government  having  become  para- 
lysed, and  lamentable  proof  that  the 
public  tranquillity  was  preserved, 
more  by  the  moderation  of  its  assail- 
ants than  the  strength  of  its  defienden. 
The  violence  and  general  impmty  of 
the  trades-unions,  in  both  England  and 

Scotland;  the  open  and  undisguised 
preparations  of  the  Chartists  in  both 
countries ;  the  toleration  in  liiemetro- 
polLs,  on  two  dlflfcTent  occadoDS,  o(  a 
Chartist  Convention,  which  aspired  at 
usurping  the  government  of  the  conn- 
try;  the  uniform  and  atrocious  riO' 
lence  of  the  revoltitionaiy  press ;  the 
entire  impunity  with  which,  on  eyoy 
occasion,  the  most  dangerous  sediboa 
was  sponted  on  the  platform,  or  re- 
tailed in  the  columns  of  the  joornau ; 
the  open  preparation,  at  last,  of  trea- 
sonable measares ;  and  the  or^is*- 
tion  of  the  disaflRected  in  dubs,  where 
arms  were  distributed,  and  projects  of 
rebellion,  massacre,  and  oonfiagratwo 
hatched— were  so  many  indications, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  most  alanmn? 
kind,  that  matters  were  approachuig 
a  crisis  in  these  islands ;  and  that  m 
paralysis  and  imbecility  of  a  Govem- 
ment  which  had  ceased  to  di»<**^ 
its  functions,  might  prove,  as  it  did  in 
France  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Lon^ 
XVI.,  the  precuiBor  of  a  dreadfalaflfl 
disastrous  convulsion.  ,  ..  „ 

Thanks  to  the  French  revolotion 
and  Irish  rebelUon,  this  stote  of  mas- 
ters has  met,  for  the  time  »t  wasi, 
with  a  decisive  check.  The  eyes  oi 
men  have  been  opened;  *5S^i^ 
called  by  their  right  name.  WeaPjJ 
hearof  treason  and  sedition— w<*i^ 
late  years,  so  much  gone  into  a»Jr 
that  the  rising  generation  acaiwj 
knew  what  they  meant.  1°^^*!^ 
heroes  of  the  barricades  have  ^^ 
to  be  landed  as  the  greatest  of  m<^' 
Insurrection  is  no  longer  P5«^S.irh 
the  first  of  social  duties.   Th^*"'^'* 
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irss  the  chief  of  civic  virtues  on  the 
if  4th  Febmaiy  has  become  the  great- 
est of  civic  crimes  on  the  24th  Jane. 
X"he  soldiers  of  treason  no  longer  meet 
with  an  honoured  sepulchre,  nor,  if  sor- 
viving,  are  they  f(^d  and  caressed  by 
royal  hands.    If  killed,  they  are  thrust 
into  undistinguished  graves ;  if  taken 
alive,  they  are  immured  in  dungeons 
or  transported.  Universal  suffrage  has 
done  that  which  royalty  was  too  in- 
dulgent or  too  timorous  to  do — it  has 
ceased  the  dallying  with  treason.    It 
has  fought  the  Bed  Republic  with  its 
own  weapon,  and  conquered  in  the 
strife.    It  has  erected  a  military  des- 
^tasm  in  the   great   revolutionised 
capitaL    Industry,  fdmost  destroyed 
by  the  first  triumph  of  anarchy  in 
France,  is  slowly  reviving  under  the 
protection  of  absolute  power.    With 
fioppression  of  the  trade  of  the  ^^  jour- 
Dslisie,"  the   ^*6meutier,"  and   the 
i'homme     des    barricades,*^    other 
branches  of  employment  are  at  length 
beginning  to  revive.* 

x^or  is  the  change  less  remarkable 
iu  Great  Britain,  where  government 
have  not  only  followed  Mr  Pittas  ex- 
ample of  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  in  Ireland,  but  have  passed  a 
spedal  statute,  assimilating  for  two 
years  the  punishment  of  aggravated 
cases  of  sedition  to  what  it  was  by 
the  old  common  law  of  Scotland. 
Great  was  the  abuse  which  the  Whig 
writers  for  half  i^  century  bestowed 
on  the  Scotch  Judges  in  1793,  for  ap- 
plying the  punishment  of  the  Scotch 
law  to  the  sedition  of  1793,  and  trans- 
porting Muir  and  Fische  Palmer,  for 
trying  to  force  on  a  revolution  by 
means  of  a  national  convention.    The 


^'Martyrs*  Monument**  in  Edinburgh 
stands  as  a  durable  monument  of  their 
sympathy.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  has  in  bitter 
terms  exhaled  their  collected  indig- 
nation. But  scarcely  was  the  ink  of 
his  lordship's  lucubrations  dry,  when 
he  saw  fit,  as  a  member  of  Lord  John 
Bussell*s  cabinet,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
assimilate  the  punishment  of  sedition 
in  Ireland  to  the  old  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  under  it  Mitchell  has  been  trans- 
ported fourteen,  and  Martin  ten  years 
— the  very  punishments  inflicted  for 
similar  offences  on  Muir  and  Fische 
Palmer.  The  difference  is,  that  for 
one  person  transported  or  imprisoned 
under  Mr  Pitt's  system  of  timely  co- 
ercion and  prevention,  in  1 793,  in  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland,  a  hundred  will 
be  transported  or  imprisoned  under 
the  Whig  system  of  long  temporisa- 
tion  and  final  repression,  in  1848.  So 
true  it  is,  that  undue  weakness  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  is  the  inevitable 
parent  of  undue  sternness  in  its  pu- 
nishment, and  that  in  troubled  times 
government  incur  the  reality  of  seve- 
rity to  avoid  its  imputation. 

Not  less  important,  to  the  final 
interests  of  mankind,  is  the  ex^ure 
of  the  real  designs  and  objects  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  over  the  world, 
which  has  now  taken  place.  The 
days  of  delusion  are  gone  past ;  words 
have  ceased  to  mislead  men  as  to  the 
nature  of  things.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, men  have  been  continually  mis- 
led by  the  generous  and  elevated 
language  under  which  the  democratic 
party  veiled  their  real  designs.  The 
strength  of  revolution  consists  in  the 
power  it  possesses  of  rousing  effort 


*The  Prefect  of  Police  had  published  an  account  of  the  Bituation  of  Paris  during  the 
last  ten  days,  in  which  he  st  ates  that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  in  the 
capital ;  that  confidence  was  beginning  to  reviye  on  every  point ;  that  a  slow  but 
ineontestible  progress  manifested  itself  in  every  branch  of  industry  ;  and  that  at  no 
former  period,  and  under  no  previons  regimen,  did  Paris  offer  more  respect  for  per- 
sons  or  more  security  for  property.    Orders  were  arriving  from  the  departments. 
The  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury  and  jewellery  partook  of  that  resuscitation, 
as  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  hall-mark  at  the  mint  of 
Paris.    The  articles  of  jewellery  completed  and  ordered  during  the  last  five  months 
prodaoed  the  following  receipts  :— in  April,  9,000f. ;  May,  ll,000f.;  June,  17,000f.; 
July,  I9,000f. ;  August,  36,000f.    The  number  of  workmen  reduced  by  distress  to 
reside  in  lodging-houses  had  considerably  diminished.     In  the  preceding  bulletin 
their  number  was  31,480  ;  it  is  now  27,308—17,977  of  whom  were  employed,  and 
9,331  unoccupied.    The  houses  of  confinement  contained  nearly  the  same  number  of 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  only  4,058  insurgents  of  June  ;  2,909  of  the  latter  had  been 
liberated  since  the  2«th  of  July,  and  1,005  conveyed  to  Havre  between  the  28th  of 
August  and  the  4th  of  September.    From  the  26th  of  August  to  the  5th  of  September, 
nine  persons  committed  suicide. — Tinted,  Sept.  11, 1848. 
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by  the  language  of  virtue,  to  rmAet 
it  snbservient  to  the  pnrpoBee  of  Tice. 
But  its  designs   have  now  reached 
their  accomplishment:  men  seewfaflt 
was  intended  under  all  this  veil  of 
philanthropic  Intentioiis.       The  re- 
Tolntiooists  hare  been  TictorioiB  in 
Paris ;  and  inunediately  their  projects 
of  spoliation,  anarohj,  and  {binder, 
were  set  on  foot,  uid  approached  .so 
near  their   accomplishment,  that  a 
desperate  and  last  effort  of  all  the 
bolders  of  property  became  lodiBpeB- 
sable,  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of 
sode^;  and  oama^  to  «l  nnheaid 
(^extent  Ibr  three  days  stained  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  Avert  the  triumph 
of  the  Bed  Bepablic,  «nd  theretnm 
of  the  Beign  of  Terror.    The  cry  far 
repeal  tamed  into  rebellion  in  ire- 
land  ;  and  a  vast  conoentration  of  the 
forces  of  England  was  reepusite  to 
prevent  the  Emeraldlsle  beoomingtfae 
theatre  of  general  massacre,  devasta- 
tion, and  min.    For  twv>  heon  tiie 
Chartists  got  possession  of  Glaagow, 
and   instantly  a  g^eral  system  of 
plunder  and  sacking  of  houses  oom- 
menced.     The  Chartist  Conventton 
was  long  tolerated  in  England,  and,  in 
return,  they  tried  to  overtom   tiie 
Government  on  the  10th  Aprils  and 
oiiganised  a  general  plan  of  plunder 
and  conflagration,  which  was  to  hsrve 
broken  out  in  the  end  of  August,  and 
was  only  mercifully  prevented  by  the 
designs  of  the  conspiratore  havmg  foe- 
come  known,  and  the  timely  vigour 
of  Government  having  prevented  their 
accomplishment.  The  ultimate  objecto 
of  the  enemies  of  society,  therefore, 
have  become  apparent:  deeds  have 
told  us  What  meaning  to  attach  to 
words.    Revolution  in  iVance  means 
spoliation,  and  the  division  of  property, 
at  a  convenient  opportunity.    Repeal 
in  Ireland  means  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  division  of  tlieir 
estates  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
Chartism  in  England  means  general 
plunder,  murder,  and  conflagration, 
the  moment  there  is  the  least  chance 
of  perpetrating  these   crimes   with 
impunity. 

Ireland  has  been,  in  an  espedal 
manner,  the  subject  of  these  general 
delusions;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
sjibject  on  which  Hareigners,  the 
J'nglish,  and  the  Irish  themselves, 
nave  for  so  long  a  period  been  entirely 
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laled,  as  in  re^nvd  in  flasTsai 
of  the  piotneted,  and  apparently  r- 
remediable  e^nls  «f  tibat  ^Uracted 
country.      The    pronenen   of  the 
English  to  betieve,  that  idl  mankiBd 
will  be  bleased  by  tiie  institntioBs 
nnder  which  tbey  tbemadves  hare 
flowished  and  wased  gmat,  and  the 
vimlenoe  witii  which  party  ambltica 
has  fiaateaMd  vfom.  Ireland,  as  the 
battle-£eld  on  wMch   to  dttpoaaw 
politioal  opponeBte,  nnd  gain  poaKs- 
uon  ef  power,  aro  tbe  main  eaaaes  of 
this  long-<ontmned  nnd  wide-qiread 
mlsconc^Hiaa.    We  havv  to  thaok 
the  Irish  for  having,  by  their  leceptum 
of  the  maffttificent  gift  of  Enghndin 
1847,   and  sabaeqveBt  rdbeUiao  io 
1846,  done  no  maek  -to  dfepal  the 
goaerai  dehiaion.    To  nid  in  diaaBBu- 
nating  juater  views  on  the  subjeet,  we 
shall  proceed  im  didnter  frem  the 
earlier  volnmeaflf  lihis  Maeaziae,  aa 
extmct   from  tlae   fiaat  of  a  aerieft 
of  papCBS  «n  JJRdand,  puhhahed  in 
1883,  immediately  iMore  hoard  Gtv^ 
Coeroion  Act,  and  which  might  pass 
for  an  essay  en  present  «vailL  it 
affords  n  stnkittg  eocampie,  both  of 
the  justice  of  the  iriews  tliore  emma* 
ated,  and  af  the  pcasdcians  and  on- 
tinuM  feonDranee  off  thowxaal  eaastf 
of  Irish  mffering,  iwhkk  party  qvit 
m  both  islands  has  so  tag  coaoaaiad 
foam  tiie  people  of  Qmat  firitahL 

*Tt  is  in  ynin  to  sttevpi  to  ih>^ 
onnelveB  loose  ef  Irehmd,  «r  ooorider 
ita  miseiy  m  »  fordsa  -aad  wctneetftf 
ooBBidontion  wifli  whioh  «n  ^^^'^ 
this  country  have  littie  ooaom.    tw 
etarvation  and  anarchy  ct  that  kiofda* 
ia  a  kpKMiyy  whioh  will  hoon  apreid  «rtf 
the  whole  empire.    The  ledntfaBM  « 
our  own  popidation^  the  miaeiT  f^  ^^ 
own  poor,  the  wei|[^i  of  ear  ews  |NK)r' 
latea,  are  all  chiefly  owiag  to  the  voiti- 
tudea  who  are  peipetnaUy  pfeasing  >Vf* 
them  fi«m  the  Irish  ahozea.    JhuiVf  v» 
periods  Af  the  gaei^eet  depnanao  «»• 
dustry  in  this  ooontiy  aiiioe  iho  paaee»  u 
the  Iriah  laboorers  eeold  have  baen  ic* 
jnoved,  the  naiiTe  poor  would  l»veioa» 
anple  employment;  «nd  noae  thaa/"^ 
committee  of  the  Honse  of  Goaunaaia*^ 
reported,  after  the  jaeat  patieDt  ini«»' 
gation  and  minute  exaadoatioa  ^  ^^ 
denoe  from  all  parte  of  the  eooBt«y»jyjf 
there  is  no  tendeaqy  to  nadse  i^oi*^ 
among  the  people  of  Great  Botriai  «^ 
that  the   whole   ea:iating  distn"  f* 
owing  to  the  iarndgaation  Dcop  tii0  aa" 
kingdc 
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eooMxton  whieh  sabtisti  betweta  tlw 
two  ommlria.  We  mast  flwim  or  sink 
iogdher.  It  is  nttorly  hnpoMibk  to 
eflbet  that  du^snetion  of  Britidi  from 
Iriidi  inteNsti,  for  whidi  the  demagoflpBee 
of  that  country  w>  etreanoiuly  eontead, 
and  wUoh  many  pcio— ■  in  thii  ishmd, 
from  the  weU-fonnded  jeafeney  of  Cath<dic 
aaeaadeney  in  the  Honieaf  GonmeBB,  and 
the  appircnt  hepeleametB  of  aU  nttempti 
to  improve  its  eonditioa,  are  gradually 
hecoming  iaeUned  to  aapyott.  TIm  login- 
latnre  may  he  eeparated  hy  aetof  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Oofernment  may  be  Mvered 
by  OatholioTe^ltfl ;  hat  Ireland  will  not 
the  leoB  hang  Uke  a  dead  weight  romid 
tiie  neck  of  England ;  4ta  etarfing  nralti- 
tildes  -will  not  the  less  oTorwhelm  oar 
lahonien ;  its  paasions  and  its  jealonsiee 
will  not  the  leas  paralyse  the  exertions  of 
oar  QoTsnunent.  Let  a  Catholic  Re- 
pnbUo  be  estaUlBhed  in  Ireland;  let 
O'GonneU  be  its  President;  let  the  En- 
glish landholders  be  rooted  oat,  and 
Ireland,  with  its  priests  and  itsye^ertyy 
be  left  to  shift  for  itself;  and  the  weight, 
the  hmopportable  weight  of  its  miBery, 
will  be  mere  severely  felt  in  this  country 
than  ef«r.  Depflired  of  the  wealth  and 
the  capital  of  the  English  famdhelders,  «r 
of  the  proprietors  of  English  desoent;  « 
prey  to  its  own  forioas  and  ungovernable 
passions ;  mlsd  by  an  ignorant  and  amU- 
tionspriesthood;  seduced  byftnntie  andnn- 
prindpled  demagegaesy  it  would  speedily 
foil  into  an  alms  «f  misery  for  greater 
than  tint  which  already  overwhelms  it. 
For  every  thousand  of  the  Irish  poor  vrhe 
now  approach  the  Aeves  of  Britala,  ten 
tiiouBand  would  then  aiTive,  from  flie 
ezperienoed  impossibility  of  finding  snb- 
sistenee  at  home ;  nniversal  distress  vrauld 
produce  snoh  anarchy  aa  would  neee»> 
sarily  leikd  tiie  better  daases  to  throw 
themselTes  into  the  nrms  df  any  govern- 
ment who  would  interftte  for  tiieir  pro- 
tection. France  would  fold  the  golden 
opportanity,  so  kmg  vrished  for,  at  length 
arrived,  of  striking  at  the  povrer  of  En- 
land  through  the  neighbouring  island ;  the 
tricolor  flag  would  fipeedily  wave  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear ;  and 
even  if  England  submitted  to  tiie  usurpa- 
tion, and  relinquished  its  rebellions  sub- 
jects to  the  great  parent  democracy,  the 
cost  of  men  and  ehips  required  to  guard 
the  western  shore  «f  Britain,  and  ayert 
the  pestilence  from  our  own  homes,  would 
be  greater  than  nre  now  employed  in 
maintaining  a  preoarious  and  doubtfol 
authority  in  that  distracted  idand. 

**^  Whence  is  all  this  misery,  and  these 
finious  passions,  in  a  eountry  eo  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  subjected  to  a 


ChwenuMDt  whose  eway  has,  in  other 
states,  -established  so  large  n  portion  of 
general  felioityt  The  Irish  democrats  an- 
swer, that  it  is  the  oppression  of  the  £ng> 
lish  Grovemment  whidi  has  done  all  these 
things ;  the  editors  of  the  Whig  journals 
and  reviews  repeat  the  same  cry;  and 
every  iWhag,  following,  on  this  as  on  every 
other  subject,  their  leaders,  fike  a  £ock  of 
dieep,  re-edio  the  same  sentiment,  untii 
it  has  obtained  general  belief,  even  among 
those  whose  edneation  and  good  sense 
might  have  led  them  to  see  through  the 
falhioy.  Yet,  ia  truth,  there  is  so  opi- 
nion more  exroneous ;  and  there  is  none 
the  dissemination  of  which  has  done  so 
much  to  perpetnate  Oe  very  ev&i  which 
are  the  subject  of  sndi  general  and-well- 
founded  lamentation.  Ireland,  in  reality, 
IB  not  misetable  becaase  ehe  has,  but  be- 
cause Ae  koi  mot  heem  wnquend ;  she  in 
suffering  under  a  redundant  population, 
not  beoauae  the  tyranny  of  England,  but 
the  granny  of  her  own  demagogues,  pn^ 
vents  their  getting  bread;  and  she  is 
ion  with  disoerdant  passions,  not  because 
» British  oppression  las  oalled  ttem  into 
cxistsnee,  bst  because  Irish  licentiousness 
has  kept  them  alive  for  centuries  after, 
under  a  more  -rigorons  OoTemment,  they 
would  have  been  buried  for  ever. 

*  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the 
popular  party  in  both  islands  should  so 
heedlessly  and  b&idly  have  adopted  this 
doctrine,  when  it  is  no  directly  contrary 
to  what  they  eA  liie  same  time  maintain 
in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  simnkaneons 
rise  and  prosperity  of  Scotland.  That 
poor  and  barren  land,  they  see,  has  made 
nnexampledstridesin  wealth  andgreataese 
during  thelast  eighty  years:  iteiacome  dur- 
ing that  period  £u  been  quadrupled,  its 
numbers  nearly  doubled,ite  prosperity  aug- 
mented tenfold ;  theybehold  its  citiescrowd- 
ed  vrath  palace%  its  fields  smiling  with  plen- 
ty, its  mountains  covnred  irith  herds,  its 
faubonrs  crowded  vrith  masts,  the  Atlantic 
studded  with  its  sails ;  and  yet  all  this 
has  grown  up  under  an  aristocratic  rule, 
and  with  a  representative  system  from 
which  ihB  lower  classes  wnre  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.  In  despair  at  behold- 
ing a  nation  whose  condition  was  so 
utterly  at  variance  vrith  all  their  dogmas 
of  the  necessity  of  democratic  representa- 
tion to  temper  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment, they  haye  recourse  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  Englidi  ascendency,  and 
ascribe  all  this  improyement  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  English  freedom.  Sc<rt- 
land,  they  tell  ns,  has  proq»ered,  not 
because  she  has,  but  because  she  has  not, 
been  governed  by  her  ovm  institutions: 
and  she  is  now  rich  and  opulent,  because 
the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  her  own 
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GoTemmeiit  hM  been  tempered  by  tbe 
benefieifd  inflaence  of  Eoglieh  fieedom. 
Whether  thia  is  really  the  case,  we  ehall 
examine  in  a  succeeding  Number ;  and 
many  curious  and  unknown  (kcts  as  to  the 
natiTO  iDstitutions  of  Scotland  we  pro- 
mise to  unfold;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  lei 
it  be  conceded  that  this  obserration  is 
well  founded,  and  that  all  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland  has  been  owing  to  English 
influence.  How  has  it  happened  that  the 
game  influence  at  the  tame  time  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  of  Ireland ! 
The  common  answer  that  Scotland  was 
always  an  independent  country,  and  that 
Ireland  was  won  and  ruled  by  the  sword, 
is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  betrays  an 
inattention  to  the  most  notorious  histori- 
cal facts.  For  how  has  it  happened  that 
Ireland  was  conquered  with  so  much 
facility,  while  Scotland  so  long  and  stre- 
nuously resisted  the  spoiler !  How  did 
it  happen  that  Henry  II.,  with  eleyen 
hundred  men,  achieved  with  ease  the  oon» 
quest  of  the  one  country,  while  Edward 
II.,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
was  unable  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  tiie  • 
other  f  How  was  it  that  Scotland,  not 
once,  but  twenty  times,  expelled  yast 
English  armies  firom  her  territory,  while 
Ireland  has  never  thrown  them  off  since 
the  Norman  standard  first  approached 
her  shores  i  And  without  going  back  to 
remote  periods,  how  has  it  happened  that 
the  same  influence  of  English  legislation, 
which,  according  to  them,  has  been  utterly 
ruinous  to  Ireland,  has  been  the  sole  cause 
of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  Scotland ! 
that  the  same  gale  which  has  been  the 
zephyr  of  spring  to  the  one  state,  has  been 
the  blast  of  desolation  to  the  other !  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  states ;  and 
that,  if  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  same  legisla- 
tion of  the  dominant  state  has  operated  in 
the  two  countries,  we  must  look  to  the 
different  condition  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  was  applied. 

''One  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and 
throws  a  great  light  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject— and  that  is,  that  at  different  periods 
opposite  systems  have  been  tried  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  invariably  the  system  of 
concession  and  indulgence  has  been  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  ebullition  of 
more  than  usual  atrocity  and  violence. 

''  The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  great 
indulgence  showed  to  them  by  James  I. 
That  monarch  justly  boasted  that  Ireland 
was  the  scene  of  his  beneficent  legislation ; 
and  that  he  had  done  more  to  its  inhabi- 
tants than  all  the  monarchs  who  had  sat 
on  the  English  throne  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.    He  established  the  boroughs ; 


ip^ve  them  a  right  offending  repreMata- 
tives  to  Parliament;  and  fint  spread  over 
its  savage  and  unknown  provinces  the 
institutions  and  the  liberties  of  Eoglaad. 
What  was  the  consequence !    Did  the 
people  testify  gratitude  to  their  beoebe- 
tors  t    Did  they  prove  themselTSs  worthj 
of  British  freedom,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing the   passionB   arising  from  s 
representative  government!     We  shall 
give  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Mr  Heme. 
**  *  The  Irish,  every  where  intemiicled 
with  the  English,  needed  but  a  bint  fion 
their  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hoittli- 
ties  against  a  people  whom  they  bated  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  enried  for 
their  riches  and  prosperity.    The  hoas^ 
catUe,  goods,  of  tiie  unwary  English  wen 
first  aeiied.     Those  who  heard  of  Un 
oommotionfl  in  their  neighbonrhood,  ia- 
stead  of  deserting  their  habitatieBB,aiLti 
assembling  for  mutual  proteetioD,re]Bun- 
ed  at  home,  in  hopes  of  defendisg  their 
property,  and  fell  thus  separately  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.    After  r^iacitj 
had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty,  and  the 
most  barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  natioo, 
was  known  or  heard  of,  began  its  open- 
tions.    A  universal  massacre  comoieoeM 
of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and  pas- 
sirely  resigned   to  their  inhuman  foe& 
No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  sftstt 
The  wife  weepmg  for  her  butchered  hn»- 
band,  and  embracing  her  helplesB  eh^- 
dren,  waa  pierced  with  them,  and  perished 
by  the  same  stroke.    The  dd,  the  yoongi 
the  vigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent  a  hie 
fate,  and  were  confounded  in  one  co»inoo 
ruin.    In  vain  did  fiight  saw  firom  the 
first  assault :  destmction  was  eyery  wheie 
let  loose,  and  met  the  hunted  ^^^^^^ 
every  turn.    In  v»in  was  recoorse  had  w 
relations,  to  companions,  to  friends ;  t^^ 
nexions  were  diasolved,  and  deaw  *« 
dealt  by  that  hand  fh>m  iriiich  prjtoj^^ 
was  implored  and  expected.     'J**^ 
provocation,  without  oppositioo,  toe  as- 
tonished English,  living  inP«>''Tu  ffr 
and  ftaU  security,  were  massacred  by  ^^ 
nearest  neighbours,  with  whom  they  n^ 
long  upheld  a  continual  intewooise 
kindness  and  good  offices.  .  ^ 

.  « *  But  death  was  the  slightest  m^ 
ment  infiicted  by  those  rebels :  »ij  ^ 
tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  coaw  ^ 
vise,  all  the  Ungering  pains  of  »W' T 

anguish  of  mind,  the  •«<>>«<^,^St 
could  not  satiate  revenge  excited  wiwv 
injury,  and  cruelty  derived  firom nocao 
To  enter  into  particulars  would  sn«» 
least  delicate  humanity.  Snch^iio'J^J'  ' 
though  attested  by  undonbted  eTi«j-^ 
appear  almost  incredible.    ^P^JL-fcd 
ture,eyen  perverted  religion,  enoo«w^^ 

by  the  utmost  license,  reach  »«%  ^ 
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ft  pcteh  ot  feroeity,  unless  the  pity  inhe- 
leni  in  haman  treasts  be  destroyed  by  that 
eootagion  of  example,  whieh  transports 
■ea  beyond  all  the  nsaal  motiTes  of  oon- 
doet  and  behaTionr. 

'  '  The  weaker  sex  themselres,  nata- 
nlly  tender  to  their  own'  sufferings,  and 
eohipnssionnfte  to  those  of  others,  here 
eieuiated  their  more  robust  companions 
in  the  praetioe  of  eyery  cmelty.  Eyen 
diildraiy  tanght  by  the  example,  and  en- 
by  the  exhortation  of  their 
kyed  their  feeble  blows  on  the 
dead  caurcasnes  or  defenceless  children  of 
the  EogUflh.  The  Tery  ararioe  of  the 
Izisfa  was  not  a  sufficient  restraint  of  their 
cruelty.  Sneh  was  their  frensy,  that  the 
cattle  whieh  they  had  seised,  and  by  ra- 
pme  made  their  own,  were  yet,  because 
they  bore  the  name  of  English,  wantonly 
sbogfatered,  or,  when  ooyered  with 
wranda^  tiDiiied  loose  4nto  the  woods  and 


« *  TIm  stately  buildings  or  commodious 
babitatloul  of  Ae  planters,  as  if  upbraid- 
idg  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natires, 
were  eonsamed  with  fire,  or  laid  leyel 
wi&  the  ground.  And  where  the  miser- 
able enrners,  shut  up  in  their  houses  and 
prepaxing  for  defence,  perished  in  the 
flaaesy  together  with  tiieir  wives  and 
^MieHf  a  double  triumph  was  afforded 
to  their  insulting  foes. 

"  *  If  any  where  a  number  assembled 
together,  and,  assuming  courage  from  de- 
spair, ^vrere  resoWed  to  sweeten  death  by 
reyeagpe  on  their  assassins,  they  were 
disanned  by  eapitnlations  and  promises 
of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surren- 
deredy  than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal 
to  their  emelty,  made  them  share  tiie  fate 
ef  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

*  *  Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their 
baibarity,  tempted  their  prisoners  by  the 
fend  loye  of  life,  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents; 
and  haying  thus  rendered  them  accom- 
plices in  gnilt,  gaye  them  that  death  which 
they  son^t  to  shun  by  descrying  it. 

**  *  Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the 
sacred  name  of  uelioion  resounded  on 
eyery  side;  not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these. 
mnzdeiere,bttt  to  enforce  their  blows,  and 
to  steel  their  hearts  against  eyery  moTe- 
ment  of  human  or  social  sympathy.  The 
English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and 
detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked 
out  by  the  priests  for  slaughter ;  and,  of 
all  actions,  to  rid  the  world  of  these  de- 
clared enemies  to  Catholic  Hiih  and  piety, 
was  represented  as  ^e  most  meritorious. 
Nature,  which,  in  that  rude  people,  was 
snfficiently  inclined  to  atrocious  deeds, 
Culher  stimulated  by  precept ;  and 
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national  prejudices  impoisoned  by  those 
ayersions,  more  deadly  and  incurable, 
which  arose  from  an  enraged  superstition. 
While  death  finished  the  sufferings  of  each 
yictim,the  bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and 
exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  expiring 
ears  that  these  agonies  were  but  the 
commencement  of  torments  infinite  and 
eternal.'" 

*'  This  dreadftil  rebellion  left  conse- 
quences long  felt  in  Irish  goyemment* 
Cromwell,  the  iron  leader  of  Eoglish  ven- 
geance, treated  them  with  terrible  seve- 
rity :  at  the  storming  of  a  single  city, 
12,000  men  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  mer- 
ciless sword,  that  all  the  revolted  cities 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  people  sub- 
mitted, trembling,  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror. The  recollection  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  was  long  engraven 
in  the  English  legislature  ;  and  it  pro- 
duced, along  with  the  terrors  of  religious 
dissension,  the  severe  code  of  laws  whicH 
were  imposed  on  the  savage  population 
of  the  country  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  hundred  years 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  followed  the 
promulgation  of  these  oppressive  laws. 
That  they  were  severe  and  cruel  is  obvious 
from  their  tenor;  that  they  were  in  many 
respects  not  worse  than  was  called  for  by 
the  horrors  which  preceded  their  enact- 
ment, and.  followed  their  repeal,  is  now 
unhappily  proved  by  the  result. 

^.  The  next  great  period  of  concession 
commenced  about  tiie  year  1772,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  The 
severe  code  under  which  Ireland  had  so 
long  lain  chained, but  quiet,  was  relaxed; 
the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  a  fall 
share  of  the  representation  ;  the  more^ 
selfish  and  unnecessary  parts  of  the  restric- 
tions were  removed  ;  and,  before  1796,. 
hardly  any  part  of  the  old  fetters  remained, 
excepting  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
the  higher  situations  in  the  army.  Did 
tranquility,  satisfaction,  and  peace,follow 
these  immense  concessions,  continued 
through  a  period  of  thirty  years  \  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  same  result  as  had  attended  the 
concessions  of  James  I.  A  new  rebellion 
broke  out ;  the  horrors  of  1798  rivalled 
those  of  1641 ;  and  the  dreadftil  recollec- 
tion of  the  Tyrone  massacre  was  drowned 
in  the  more  recent  suffering  of  the  same 
unhappy  country. 

**  The  perilous  state  in  which  Ireland 
then  stood,  imperfectly  known  at  the  time 
even  to  the  Government,  is  now  fhlly  de- 
veloped. From  the  Memoirs  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  recently  published,  it  appears  that 
250,000  men  were  sworn  in,  organised, 
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hftve  been  dried  119^  And  the  miat  wkn* 
oiovB  erimiMkb  ie|»eatedly  nlMed  to 
eseape^  fiwm  the  impenilnUty  ef  bra^ng 
tbea  to  jnettee.  A  Qurenal  maune- 
tion  against  the  payment  of  tithes  Imb 
deCed  all  the  authority  of  GoTemment, 
ia  open  violntion  of  the  aolena  pferaiMS 
of  the  Cnthelioi  thni  no  mTaaon  en  tin 
ri^its  of  the  ProtMtnnt  oknch  vm  ii- 
traded  ;  and  the  atnrriiv  <i*>87  ^  I'*- 
knd  hnye  been  thrown  aa  a  bvdan  afon 
the  conaoUdnted  fend  of  England.  At 
this  moBont  tho  nnthority  of  &4laBd  is 
merely  nominal  oyer  the  neighhoiirif 
ialnnd  ;  the  Lord  lientenant  it  ka  gt- 
nerally  obeyed  than  the  great  Agitator, 
and  the  diotates  of  theCatholie  leadoi  are 
looked  np  to  tft  pretoenee  to  the  aeti  of 
the  British  Parlinmeni.  In  despair  at  so 
deepemte  n  stain  of  things^  eo  ontiieiy 
the  rerene  of  all  Ihey  had  hoped  bm 
the  long  train  <xf  eonceliatory  mossans, 
tlu3  English  are  giring  up  the  eaaioii 
despair ;  while  the  gran*  and  gaUaatbodj 
of  Irish  Proteetnnta  are  finily  looidqg 
the  danger  in  the  Ihoe,  and  sUeatly  pio- 
paring  for  the  stmggU  whseh  thej  wril 
know  has  now  beoonrn  inefitable. 

'  The  rsanlt  of  ezperisMe^  thsnToK 
ie  oomplete  »  all  ita^'parta.  ThrioSydsriBg 
ihn  laat  two  hnndrad  yeai%  hafe  ooadli- 
atory  meaaorea  hear  tried  on  the  laigoit 
scale,  and  with  th«  most  liiiflcist  is- 
tention  ;  and  thrien  hnye  the  ooaoiorioos 
totba  Calh^liaabnMMlewedhy*^ 
lent  and  intolerable  oatbieak  of  mnp 
lisroeity.    The  two  Irst  lebeUkmi  wen 
fDllowed  by  n  firm  and  stfere  sjotentf 
eoereiye  goyemment ;  aa  lo^S  ••  ^T 
eontnraed  in  foree,  iielnnd  was  compsn- 
tiydy  tranqnil,  and  their  rsfatfstioo  wis 
the  ssgnal  te  thn  coamsooesMnt  «f  « 
state  of  inanbordinniien  i^ioh  npituJ 
led  to  anarohy  and  myolt.    The  present 
reyolntionary  spirit  haa  been  not  by  s 
different  aystem.    Eynry  tUog  has  bom 
eoneeded  to  the  demngogaes  ,*  their  4e- 
manda  hnve  been  gmnt^  thsir  sseen- 
biies  allowed^  tUrndrioeiipUowed, tfanr 

leaden  promoted  ;  and  the  oovBtry  n 
eense^nenee  [has  nnriyed  at  a  Me  ot 
anarohy  nnparaUded  in  any  Choetwi 


drilled,  and  regimented ;  that  eokmshi 
and  offioers  fiur  thia  inmenae  force  were 
all  appointed;  and  the  whi^,  under  the 
direction  of  the  oentral  oomauttee  at 
Dablin,  only  awaited  the  aniyal  of  Iloche 
and  the  French  fleet  to  hoiat  the  tricolor 
flag,  and  proclaim  the  Hib0r%ian  RepMie 
in  dose  alliance  with  the  RepaUio  of 
France.  With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  ihte  of  England  then  hnng  npon  a 
thread.  Napoleon,  and  the  nnoon^ered 
army  of  Italy,  were  still  in  Europe ;  a 
saooessfel  deaoent  of  the  ad?anced  gnard, 
16,000  strong;  under  Hoohe,  would  imme- 
diately hnye  been  Ibllowed  up  by  the 
inyasien  of  the  main  body  under  thai 
great  leader;  and  the  fiscility  with  which 
the  French  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay  in 
February  1797,  where  they  were  only 
preyented  from  landing  by  tempestuous 
galea,  proyea  that  the  comnmnd  of  thn 
seaa  cannot  always  be  relied  en  aa  a  seen- 
rity  against  foreign  invasion.  Had  40/)00 
French  soMiers  Isnded  at  that  tiaM  in 
Ireland,  to  oiganise  200,000  hot-headed 
CathoUo  democrats,  and  lend  the  hand  of 
fraternity  to  their  nomerons  eoa^fntors 
on  the  oUwr  side  of  St  George's  Cfannnel, 
it  is  diifionlt  to  say  what  wo^d  hnye  been 
the  present  fate  of  England. 

*^  The  rebelUon  of  17M  tiirew  bnefc 
ibr  ten  years  the  ptogrsss  of  tho  isHlnl- 

Snt  measures  so  long  prastised  towards 
eland.  But  at  length  the  spirit  of 
olemency  again  resomed  its  swny ;  the 
system  of  conoeesion  wns  again  adopted, 
and  the  last  renmanta  of  the  Iriah  fotters 
removed  by  the  liberal  Tory  administra- 
tien  of  England.  First,  Ue  Catholics 
were  declared  eligible  to  any  situations 
in  the  army  and  nayy ;  and  at  length,  by 
the  Ihmons  Relief  Bill,  the  renmining  dis- 
tinctions between  (>itJ^olio  and  I^o- 
testnnt  were  done  away,  and  an  equal 
share  of  political  influence  was  extended  to 
them  as  that  of  their  Protestant  brethren. 
What  has  been  the[eonseqiienoe  t  Has  Ire- 
land inersaaedin  tranqniUitysince  thisme- 
morable  change  1  Have  the  prophecies  of 
its  adyocatea  been  verified,  as  to  tiie  still- 
ing of  the  waves  of  dissension  and  re- 
bellion t  Has  it  proved  true,  aa  Eari 
Grey  prophesied  it  would,  m  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Defluit  laxifl  agitatus  humor  ; 
Concedunt  ve^i,  fugiuntqae  anbes; 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  recombit  ? 

^  The  reveise  of  all  this  has  notoriously 
been  the  case.  Since  this  hut  and  great 
ooncesaon,  Ireland  has  become  vrorse 
than  ever.  Midnight  conflagration,  das- 
tardly assassinatiMi,  have  spread  with 
Ibaifel  rapidity  ;  the  sonrceo  of  jnsttoo 


<«  What  makes  the  pressttt  stste  of  In- 
land,andthe  desMeralie spiiit of  »•  »- 
habitants,  nhogetfaer.vapardoaaMo  i^ 
extreme  xndolgenoe  and  libenhty  witB 
which,  for  the  last  flfty  yearly  A^'?^ 
been  tiealed  by  thia  eeontiy.  S^ 
the  whole  war,  Irahuid  paid  ««if^J^ 

thus  made  a  pinsent  of  ^7^'^ 
her  people,  amonnted  at  the  very  w^ 
onlcnlatta  to  £50,000,000  steiM*  °r 
disMd  in  tte  fUl  bsMfll  or  <ks  ^  ^ 
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eoaseqaence  of  tli«  iimeiiM  extent  of 
ilie  deBUUid  f«r  agriooliiml  prodaoe 
which  its  ezpendiiure  occaaioned,  without 
feeling  any  of  the  bordent  which  neu- 
tralised its  extension  in  this  country.  No 
poor's  rates  are  leyiedonher  landhold- 
ers— ^in  other  words,  they  are  leried  on 
England  and  Scotland  instead— and  this 
ishuid  is  in  consequence  orerwhelmed  by 
«  mass  of  indigence  created  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  but  which  British  in- 
dnlgence  has  reliered  them  from  the 
neeevity  of  maintaining.  The  amount  of 
the  sums  aoinaUy  paid  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  cS^eots  of  cha- 
lity  and  utility  in  Ireland  almost  exceeds 
belief,  and  is  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  an  directed  to  the  same  objects  in 
both  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  taken  to- 
gether. Yet  with  aH  their  good  deeds, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  Ireland  is  the 
most  diseotttented  part  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom.  She  is  incenantly  crying  out 
agamst  her  benefkotor,  and  reonning  to 
old  oppression  rendered  necessary  by  her 
passions,  instead  of  prssent  benelhctions, 
at  which  her  democratic  population  hare 
proved  themselTes  unworthy  by  their  in- 
gratitude« 

''Notwithstanding  all  the  eiforta  of 
her  demagogues  to  distract  the  coun- 
try, and  counteract  all  the  liberality  and 
b<meflcence  of  the  English  GoTcnunent, 
Ireland  has  adtanced  with  greater  rapi- 
dity in  industry,  wealth,  and  all  thereat 
senrees  of  hi^piiieas,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  than  any  other  part  ef  the 
ea^iire.  Since  the  Union,  she  has  made 
a  start  both  in  agricultural  and  mannfae- 
toxing  industry,  quite  unparalleled,  and 
much  greater  than  Scotland  had  made 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  her 
incorporation  with  the  English  dominions. 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  the  dema- 
gogues would  let  Ireland  alone — ^tf  the 
wounds  in  her  political  system  were  not 
continually  kept  open,  and  the  passions 
of  the  people  incessantly  inflamed,  by  her 
popular  leaders,  she  would  become  as 
rich  and  prosperous  as  she  is  populous — 
that,  instead  of  a  source  of  weakness^ 
she  would  become  a  pillar  of  strength  to 
the  united  empire — and  instead  of  being 
overspread  with  the  most  wretched  uid 
squalid  population  in  Europe,  she  might 
eventually  boast  of  the  most  contented 
and  happy. 

So  far  what  we  wrote  in  December 
1832.  We  make  no  apology  for  the 
length  of  this  quotation.  So  precisely 
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is  it  applieaUe  to  the  present  time, 
that  were  we  to  write  anew  on  the 
snbfect,  we  should  certainly  reprodooe 
the  same  ideas,  and  probacy,  in  a 
great  degree,  make  nse  of  the  same 
words.  It  affords  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  Irehmd  has 
been  Inflaenoed,  in  ail  periods  of  its 
history,  by  the  same  causes ;  and  of  ti^e 
way  in  which  all  its  natiral  advan^ 
taees  have  been  thrown  away,  by  the 
inoolenoe  and  want  of  energy  in  its 
inhabitants,  joined  to  the  unhappy 
extension  to  it,  throngh  British  con- 
nexion,  of  the  privileges,  excitement, 
and  pasalims,  consequent  on  a  free 
constitution,  for  wluch  it  was  unfitted 
by  its  character,  temperament^  and 
state  of  social  advancement. 

Keed  it  be  said  how  precisely  the 
same  truths  have  been  iunstrated  in 
later  times,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  me- 
morable year  in  which  we  now  write? 
The  melancfady  tale  is  known  to  all : 
it  is  written  in  oharaeteni  df  fire  in 
England's  annals.  Sudi  was  the  state 
of  excitement,  anarchy,  and  licen- 
tiousness to  which  the  Irish  were 
brought  under  the  Whig  rule,  by  the 
coml&ed  operation  of  the  Reform 
mania,  and  the  Repeal  agitation,  that 
Lord  Grey,  albeit  the  most  impas- 
sioned of^ponent  of  Mr  Pitt's  preven- 
tive policy,  was  compelled  to  adopt  it ; 
and  the  celebrated  CkMsrcion  Bill  of 
1838  invested  Government  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  for  a  time 
superseded,  by  martial  law,  in  some 
districts  of  Ireland,  the  ordinaiy  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  result, 
as  much  as  the  anarchy  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  demonstrated  where  the 
secret  of  Ireland's  ills  was  to  be  found, 
and  what  was  the  species  of  govern- 
ment adapted  for  its  unsettled,  impas- 
sioned, and  semi-barbarous  inhabi- 
tants.* Instantly,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  disorders  ceased :  midnight 
fires  no  longer  illuminated  the  hea- 
vens, midnight  murders  no  longer 
struck  terrorinto  the  inhabitants.  Iiie 
savage  passions  of  the  people,  growing 
out  A  the  civilised  license  unhappily 
allowed  them  under  British  rule,  were 
rapidly  coerced,  and,  instead  of  Ire- 
land exhibiting  an  amount  of  agrarian 


*  We  mean  those  in  the  south  and  west.    The  otbei)  of  Ulster,  are  of  British  de- 
flcent,  and  undistinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Aagl^Sazon  race. 
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oatrage  and  atrocity  unprecedented  in 
anyChristian  land,  even  her  worst  pro- 
vinces retomed  to  their  nsnal,  though 
yet  sevions  and  lamentable  average.* 
The  evil  days  of  conciliation  and 
concession,  however,  soon  retomed. 
When  Sir  R.  Peel  assumed  the  helm 
for  a  brief  period  in  1835,  he 
said,  that  his  chief  difficulty  was 
Ireland.  >It  was  so  in  truth — not 
from  the  difficulties,  great  as  they 
were,  with  which  the  administration 
of  Ireland  was  surrounded,  but  from 
the  monstrous  delusions  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  the  Whigs,  then  pos- 
sessed of  the  chief  influence  in  the 
state,  had  imbued  the  public  mind. 
So  feeble  was  Government  under  his 
successors,  from  1835  to  1841  —  so 
thoroughly  had  they  drenched  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  be- 
lief that  severity  of  rule  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and 
that  conciliation  and  concession  were 
their  appropriate  remedy — ^tiiat  powers 
the  most  disastrous,  privileges  the 
most  undeserved,  were  bestowed  on 
the  Irish  people.  The  very  agitators 
were  lauded,  flattered,  and  promoted. 
0*Connell  was  ofiered  a  seat  on  tiie 
Bench;  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  patronage  of  the  countiy  was 
surrendered  into  his  hands.  The 
greater  part  of  the  police  were  nomi- 
nated according  to  the  suggestions  of 
himself  or  his  party;  the  Orangemen 
of  the  north  —  the  bulwark  of  the 
throne  — were  vilified,  prosecuted, 
and  discouraged ;  self-government  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day ;  municipal 
reform  was  conceded;  an  ignorant, 
priest-led,  half-savage  people  were  in- 
trusted with  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  civilised  citiaens— that  of  electing 
their  own  magistrates.  O^Connell, 
under  the  new  municipal  constitution, 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin ; 
a  majority,  both  of  the  constituency 
and  members  of  Parliament,  ere  long 
became  Repealers.     The  Whig  sys- 
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tem  of  governing  Ireland,  by  yielding 
to  its  sdfish  passions  and  fostering  it» 
political  vices,  received  its  foil  dere- 
lopment ;  Whig  journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines,  lauded  the  policy  to  the 
skies,  and  predicted  from  its  effects 
the  speedv  removal  of  all  die  eriis 
which  had  arisen  from  the  Toi^  sys- 
tem of  coercion  and  repression  in  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

The  results  were  soon  apparent 
Assured  of  countenance  and  snpport 
from  high  quhrtei»— cordially  sapport- 
ed  by  the  Popish  hierarehy  and  piieflt- 
hood— intrenched,  beyond  the  power 
of  assault,  in  almost  all  the  borooghs 
— possessed  of  considerable  snpport 
or  connivance  in  the  rural  magistncgr 
— ^backed,  in  many  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  by  the  torch  of  the  incendisiy  or 
the  flrelock  of  the  assassin— wielding 
at  once  the  delegated  powers  of  Go- 
vernment, the  daggers  of  desperadoes, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  O'Con- 
nell  proceeded  with  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror in  the  work  of  agitadon.   1^0 
Temperance  movement  headed  by 
Father  Mathew,  came  most  oppor- 
tunely to  aid  its  funds,  by  diTerttDg 
the  vast  sums  hitherto  spent  by  the 
people  on  physical,  to  snpport  the 
cause  of  mental  agitation.    Se^eoty 
temperance  band^  were  soon  estab- 
lished  to  head  the  temperance  dabsf 
the  uniforms  of  the  mnsicians  were 
so    made,   that,    by   being  mow 
tnmed,  they  could  be  convertod  into 
the  bands  of  so  many  regents; 
the  Rent  flourished;   whi8ky-8h<^ 
were  ruined;   the   grand  Intoxica- 
tor   demolished   his  inferior  compe- 
titors; Conciliation  Hall  boasted  of 
its  three  thousand  pounds  a-week« 
The  distilleries  w»«  bankrupt   The 
simple,  misled  people  of  Endaod  be- 
lieved  that,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  political  agitation,  mvua- 
pal  reform,   and    suddenly-indjcw 
sobriety,  Ireland  was  to  be  ewc- 
tually  regenerated,  and  the  Celt  was 


CUMB  IN  IBSLAHD. 

SatooiOrtoi^ 

*  Last  Qaarter  of  1829.--Catholie  Emaaoipation  passed  in  Karefaj      ^ 
Do.  of  1880.—  Do.  ^^ 

Do.  of  1831.-~IUform  Agitation,  ,f|; 

Do.  of  1832.— lUfoim  and  Repeal  AgilaUon,  tJtkut 

Br  the  Coercion  Act  the  Serious  crimes  were  reduced  at  once  to  a  /o«vm  of  *^^ 
nrnnber.  See  Hantwrd,  Pati.  JD€b<Ue$,  Feb.  9, 1834. 
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at  once  to  leap  into  the  priylleges  of 
the  Saxon,  withont  ^oing-  through  his 
seven  oentaries  of  painfid  apprentice- 
ment.  Monster  meetings  became 
general.  Assemblages  said  to  consist 
of  eightj  or  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  which  really  contained  twenty  or 
thirty  thonsand  persons,  were  held  in 
the  whole  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
Meanwhile  industry  was  paralysed; 
eapiftal  ahonned  the  agitated  shores ; 
laboor  was  diverted  from  the  field  to 
the  platform ;  the  earnings  of  the 
poor  were  wrenched  from  them,  by 
priestly  mfluence  and  the  terrors  of 
purgatory,  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of 
dismembering  the  empire.  Instead  of 
attending  to  their  business — ^instead 
of  working  at  theu*  lazy-beds  or  tend- 
ing their  cattle — ^instead  of  draining 
their  bogs  or  i^daiming  their  wastes, 
the  people  were  continually  kept  run- 
ning about  from  one  monster  meeting 
to  another,  and  taught  to  believe  that 
they  were  to  look  for  happiness,  not 
throngh  the  labour  of  their  hands,  or 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but  in  swell- 
ing aeditioQS  processions,  listening  to 
treasonable  harangues,  and  extending 
the  ramifications  of  a  vast  and  atro- 
doos  Hibbon  conspiracy  throughout 
Irdand. 

Society  could  not  long  exist  under 
snch  a  system ;  but  it  was  long  ere 
the  Liberal  party  saw  the  error  of 
their  ways — ^when  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
government,  in  1843,  at  length  be- 
came convinced  that  the  evil  had  come 
to  such  a  height  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  endured,  and  that  society  would  bo 
disaolved  under  its  influence.  The 
meeting,  accordingly,  at  Clontarfif  was 
prodaimed  down;  O'Connell  was  pro- 
secated,  and  a  conviction  obtained. 
Bat  the  Whigs  were  not  long  of 
ooming  np  to  the  rescue.  A  majority 
of  three  Whig  law  peers  to  two  Con- 
servative ones — Lords  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham  being  in  the  minority — over- 
mled  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
of  England,  and  quashed  the  prose- 
cution. Elated  with  this  victory,  agi- 
tation resumed  its  sway  in  Ireland ; 
bat  it  did  so  under  darker  auspices, 
and  with  more  dangerous  ends.  Or- 
ganisation, with  a  view  to  insurrec- 
ti(m,  was  now  avowedly  set  on  foot ; 
arms  were  purchased  in  large  quan- 
tities; and  the  Whig  Secretary  of 


Ireland  had  the  extreme  imprudence 
to  write  a  letter,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  public  prints,  and  was  soon 
placarded  over  Ireland,  in  which  it 
was  stated  generally,  and  without 
qualification,  that  every  Irishman  was 
entitled  to  possess  and  carry  arms. 
Nay,  this  was  made  the  cheval  de  ba^ 
taiUe  between  the  two  parties;  and 
when  Sir  B.  Peel  was  turned  out  in 
July  1846,  it  was  on  the  question  of 
the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  possession 
of  arms  in  Ireland,  The  Whigs  came 
into  power  on  the  basis  of  the  Irish 

nantry  being  entitled  to  be  armed. 
overs,  like  charity,  a  midtitudo 
of  sins  in  Sir  B.  Peel,  that  he  left 
office  on  the  same  question. 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  more 
durable  in  their  operation  than  the 
revolutions  of  statesmen.  The  effects 
of  twenty  years*  agitation  and  dis- 
order in  Ireland  ere  long  became  ap- 
parent. The  reign  of  murder,  incen- 
diarism, and  terror,  brought  down  an 
awfid  retribution  on  its  authors.  Agri- 
culture, neglected  for  the  more 
agreeable  and  gainful  trade  of  agi- 
tation or  assassination,  had  fallen 
into  such  neglect,  that  the  land,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  had  be- 
come incapable  of  bearing  grain  crops. 
Nothing  would  do  but  lazy-beds,  in 
which  often  a  wretched  crop  was 
raised  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
third  of  the  land,  while  the  remain- 
ing two- thirds  were  under  water. 
The  potato  famine  came,  in  1846,  upon 
a  country  thus  prepared  for  such  a 
visitation — wasted  by  agitation,  dis- 
graced by  murder,  impoverished  by 
the  protracted  reign  of  terror.  Its 
effects  are  well  known.  Ireland, 
wholly  incapable,  from  its  infatuated 
system  of  self-government,  of  doing 
any  thing  for  itself,  feU  enturely  as  a 
burden  on  England.  Great  part  of 
Scotland  was  wasted  by  a  similar 
calamity,  and  in  regions-— the  West 
Highlands  and  Islands — ^far  more 
sterile  and  barren  than  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  But  Scotland  had 
not  been  torn  by  political  passions, 
nor  palsied  bpr  repeal  agitation.  Scot- 
land righted  Itself.  It  bore  the  visita- 
tion with  patience  and  resignation. 
It  neither  sought  nor  received  aid 
from  England.  Not  a  shilling  was 
advanced  by  the  Exchequer  to  relieve 
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fion  PuUmcnt ;  fer,  aiaoe  the^were 
admitted  into  it,  the  dBtnctkNU  of 
IreUnd  bare  gone  on  anatantly  in- 
creaeing,  and  its  pnnpeium  and  mindi- 
caney  hare  advwioed  in  an  aoceknied 
ratio.  It  is  entirelj  owing  to  tlus,— 
that  Enffland  ka»  giom  Mmd  tmH" 
naians  andpolitioalfrmuU»eB,fir&e 
ererciseofwkichii  ii  wkoOif  duqmU- 
JUd  Ay  UmpermMid^  hakiiy  mi  peB- 
tioal  odmmoemmL  We  have  ^ 
edged  toola  into  the  liaadfl  of  chfl- 
drai,nndireare  aatonished  that  thsf 
have  mangled  their  limbs.  We  bare 
emaadpatod  from  neoessaiy  oontnl 
the  Bedouin  or  the  savage,  aad  «o 
arediaappolnted  he  does  not  exerdsa 
his  newlj-noqpifaped  powen  iM  tbe 
discretion  of  an  Snglisfamaa  cr  n 
American.  WeliaTepimigedaTOiin 
of  sixteea,  without  coatrdl,  iatotfee 
disnpation  of  London  or  Faiii^  od 
we  are  snipmed  he  has  no  iM  <* 
excess.    Thence  it  is  that  aU  the  oot- 

cessions  made  to  Ireland  ha^e  M>>^ 
ly  aad  raphHy  augmented  its  polWejl 
maladies,  and  that  the  onlf  interw 
of  rest,  tnmgmUity,  and  >>W»«5 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  two  ho?*" 
years,  have  been  these  in  whk*rt  » 
ibr  a  brief  period  been  coorcedbjrtfce 
wholesome  severity  of  vigoroiiJ_|?" 
vemment.  Thence  it  is  that  Wig 
BoUdtode,  fhstening  on  the  ^nef- 
ancee  of  Ireland  as  its  hattfe-fieW, 
and  winning  for  tJie  inhabttaattpiW- 
leges  for  whidi  they  are  act  fit«fl, 
has  in  every  instance  so  gnflTen*- 
ly  augmented  its  wretchedneaB  «« 
crimes.  This  is  the  true  keyto  w» 
history.  Viewed  in  this  hgW,  rt» 
perfecUy dear,  intdligiW«»  «»«»• 
sistent  With  what  has  wcuneow 
other  parts  of  tbe  wwld.  w|w*»* 
such  guidance,  its  aaaals  ^J2«J1 
diaos  of  contradicdons ;  ^^^ 
must  be  considered  as  a  <^  fS. 
fam— an  exception  from  m  pra^ 
pies  which  elsewhere  have  erer  wk« 

lated  mankind.  .   a— «Bn. 

The  whole  machineiTof  aneew" 

stitution— those  ^^^^^  J^ 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  hare  fow 

flourished  on  both  sides  <*»«  ^^Jw. 
are  utter  destruction  to  w  sw"*^ 
barous  Celtic  race  to  whfch.  w  "T^ 
been  extended.     Grtwl  J«*l   - 
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Scotch  suffering.  Ten  millions 
given  by  the  nation  to  relieve  that  of 
Ireland :  of  this  immense  sum  eight 
millions  were  borrowed,  and  remain  a 
lasting  charge  on  Great  Britain. 
Hun^eds  of  thousands,  raised  flmn 
the  suffering  and  won  by  the  lalx>ur 
of  England  and  Scotland,  followed  in 
the  same  direction.  In  ntam,  the 
Irish  gave  ns  contumely,  defiaaoe,  and 
ingratitude.  The  NoHon  thundered 
forth  weekly  its  fiendish  vituperation 
against  the  people  who  had  saved  its 
countrymen.  It  was  eageriy  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  owed 
their  existence  to  British  generodty. 
The  beggar  gave  place  to  the  bally. 
Great  part  of  the  ihnds,  lavished  with 
misi^aced  humanity  on  Irish  suffisr- 
ing,  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
arms  to  destroy  their  benelhcton; 
and  the  unpaialleled  munificence  of 
England  to  Irdand  in  1847,  was  snc< 
ceeded  by  the  unparalleled  rebellkm 
of  Ireland  against  England  in  1848. 

He  must  be  Mind  indeed  who  can- 
not read  in  tiiis  rapid  summary  the 
real  causes  of  the  long-continued  mi- 
sery and  distraction  of  Ireland.  It  has 
arisen  in  a  great  degree  from  Eaglish 
connexion,  but  in  a  way  which  the 
Irish  do  not  perodve,  and  which  th^ 
will  be  the  last  to  admit.  It  is  a& 
owing  to  a  very  simple  caus»— eo 
simple  that  philosophers  have  passed 
it  over  as  too  obvious  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  and  party-men  have  re- 
jected it  because  it  afforded  no  handle 
for  popular  dedamation,  and  gave  them 
no  fulcrum  whereon  to  rest  the  lever 
which  was  to  remove  an  opposite 
party  from  power.  It  is  not  owing 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, — for, 
if  so,  how  have  so  many  SLoman  Ca- 
tholic countries  been,  and  still  are, 
peat,  and  powerftd,  and  haf^?  It 
IS  not  owing  to  the  confiscation 
ef  the  land,  for  confiscation  as 
great  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  Normans  in  England,  and  the 
vict<Hies  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland ; 
aad  yet,  in  process  of  time,  the  ghastly 
wound  was  healed  in  both  these 
countries,  and  from  the  united  effort 
of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  North- 
men, have  arisen  the  glories  and 
wonders- of  British  civilisation.  It 
Is  not  owing  to  the  exdusion,  fttHn 
1608  to  1829,  of  the  Roman  CatiidioB 


Witty  jmries,  ««f-«<»7j:5rSS*. 
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popalar  ropreaeototiveB,  public  meet-  aeliBhiieaB,  agitation,  and  the  cry  for 
iB^  hnstingB'  declarations,  pUtferm  rapeal,  have  plunged  it.  Bat  we  would 
ezaggenftioBe,  a  lioentioos  press,  and  intrust  little  of  this  grant  to  the  dis- 
til the  other  attendants  on  repnbli-  tribstion  of  the  Irish  themselves.  We 


or  semi- republican  institutions,  would  not  again  be  guilty  of  the  enor^ 
are  utteriy  destructiye  to  the  impas-  moos  error  of  committing  a  magnifi- 
aoned,  priest-riddent  ignorant  Celtic  cent  public  grant  to  hands  so  unfit  to 
tribes  in  the  south  andwest  of  Ireland,  direct  it,  tiiat  we  know  from  the 
A  paternal  despotism  is  what  they  highest  au^ority — that  of  the  Lord- 
require,  lieutenant  himself —  that  great  part 
We  are  far  finom  wishing  that  of  the  fund  was  misapplied  in  private 
dflspotiam  to  be  severe — on  the  con-  jobbing,  and  the  remainder  wasted  in 
trvy,  we  would  have  it  beneficent  making  good  roads  bad  ones.  We 
and  hvmaae  in  the  highest  degree —  would  execute  the  works  bv  Irish 
we  would  have  it  give  to  Ireland  hands,  but  distribute  the  fhnds,  and 
Uea^gB  tenfold  greater  than  it  will  guide  the  undertakings,  by  English 
ever  earn  for  it^lf  in  senseless  at-  heads.  We  would  deprive  the  Insh, 
tempts  at  self-government.  We  would  till  they  have  shown  they  are  fit  to 
commence  the  work  by  the  grant  of  wield  its  powers,  of  the  whole  rights 
aizteen  millions  of  British  money,  to  of  self- government.  We  would  com- 
aet  oo  foot  the  chief  arteries  and  rail-  menoe  with  a  rigorous  and  unflinching 
roads  of  the  country  1 — that  grant  adminlstrationof  justice,  executed  by 
which,  propoeed  by  the  patriotic  wis-  courts-martial  in  cases  of  insurrection, 
doM  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  was  and  by  judges  without  juries  hi  ordi- 
defeated  by  the  insane  resiatanceof  nary  cases.  A  pow^ul  police,  double 
the  Ifish  members  themselves.*    We  its  present  strength,  should  give  se- 


wonU  in    every   imaginable   shape  eurity  to  witnesses,  who,  if  they  desire 

stimulate  the  industry  of  Ireland,  and  it,  should  be  provided  with  an  asylum 

aid  the  efforts  of  its  really  patriotic  in  the  colonies  at  the  public  expense. 

children,  to  extricate  their  country  **•  Every  thing  for'  the   people,  and 

from  the  bottomless  gulf  into  which  nothing  by  them,"  which  Naptdeon 


*  *'  It  was  Bot  10  maoh  through  the  hostility  of  the  Engliah  members,  as  thfovgh 
^le  dMertion  and  hostility  of  the  Irish  members,  (many  of  them  Repealers,)  that  in 
Fehroary  1847,  Ireland  lost  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  loan  pf  sixteen  millions 
of  fiaglish  gold  at  £3, 78.  6d.  per  cent,  to  stimulate  the  oonstraction,  by  priTate 
enterpriae,  of  xmilwsjs  in  yoor  country. 

«  Unanimous  in  Palace  Yard,  on  one  Tuesday  in  fkvonr  of  the  proposiUon  I  then 
brought  forward,  on  the  Thursday  se'ennight  the  same  sixty  gentlemen,  haying  seen 
the  prime  minister  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  interral,  TOted  two  to  one  in  the 
Hooae  of  Commons  against  giTing  railways  to  Ireland. 

**  Oat  of  a  handred  and  fiTie  representatiyes  which  Ireland  possesses,  twenty-eight 
only,  if  my  memory  oerres  me  correctly,  would  Tote  for  that  loan  to  Iceland.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Irish  representatiTes  present  declined  the  measure — the  rest  took  cue 
to  he  ••«  Ml  mvtniuB  at  the  dirision,  which  was  the  hour  of  Ireland's  need. 

*  Bead,  maik,  lean,  and  inwardly  digest  the  diyision  list,  and  you  will  find  many 
true  friends  of  Ireland,  on  that  oeoasion,  among  the  supporters  of  the  Union  than 

the  Repealers. 

**  Is  it  surprising  that,  where  Irish  representatives  voted  two  to  one  against  the 
aoeeptaaoo  of  that  measure,  and  when  but  twenty-eight,  out  of  Ireland's  hundred 
and  five,  could  alone  be  found  to  say  *  ay,'  that  a  minority  of  Englishmen  could  not 
be  found  willing  to  make  a  saorifiee  of  English  interests,  to  force  upon  Ireland  a  boon 
which  the  majority  of  Irish  members  rqected  I 

**  It  is  not  Repeal  of  the  Union  that  Ireland  wants  ;  she  wants  men  to  represent 
her,  who,  understanding  her  material  and  substantial  interests,  are  able  and  willing 
to  piwBoie  and  mauitain  them ;  and  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  gain  the  shouts  of 
the  meh,  divert  public  and  parliamentary  attention  to  phantom  reforms,  that  have  no 
aabetantial  Tirtoe  in  them — or,  on  the  other  hand,  seU  their  votes  to  win  the  smiles, 
«r  may  be  somelhing  more  valuable  in  the  gift  of  the  aunister  of  the  day.— -I  am.  Sir 
your  humble  servant,  6.  Bsifnaca." 
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described  as  the  real  principle  of 
government  at  all  times,  should  be 
applied  to  Ireland  at  least  dorinff  the 
manj  years  still  to  nm  of  its  national 
pupilage  and  minority. 

The  truth  of  these  principles  has 
been  so  signally  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  which  Ireland  has  recently, 
and  we  lament  to  say  is  still,  the 
theatre,  that  it  has  at  length  forced 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  English 
people.  Most  fortunately,  the  Whigs 
being  in  power  themselves,  and  having 
the  responsibility  and  duties  of  go- 
vernment thrown  upon  them,  have  at 
length  come  to  see  the  matter  in  its 
true  light.  The  cry  that  all  is  owing 
to  English  misrule,  is  no  longer  heara 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  utter  falsehood 
has  been  demonstrated  in  lanraage 
too  clear  to  be  misunderstood.  Even 
the  Liberal  journals,  who  have  shown 
themselves  most  earnest  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  refonn  and  self-  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  have  come  to 
see  how  utterly  it  is  misapplied  when 
attempted  in  Ireland.  Hear  the 
Times  on  this  subject,  one  of  the 
ablestjoumals  which  formerly  support- 
ed the  cause  of  parliamentary  and 
municipal  reform,  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  this  counti7\ 

*  The  slowly  gathering  wrath  of  yeara 
has  been  concentrated  to  a  point.    John 
Bull  waa— as  Jonathan  wonld  express 
it— **properiy  riled  "  at  the  beharionr  of 
his  once  beloTed  fondling.    He  conld  put 
np  with  ingratitude  ;  he  coold  despise  in- 
science;  he    could  treat  bravado  with 
contempt.    But  here  was  the  most  won- 
derftil  combination  of  insolence^  ingrati- 
tude, bravado,  and  cowardice^  that  history 
has  recorded.     Here  were  men  belching 
out  treason  and  fire  and  sword  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  sneaking  between  the 
bulwarks  of  a  eabbage-gai4en,  or  through 
the  loopholes  of  an  indictment  I     For 
such,jand  on  such,  had  he  been  expending, 
not  only  money,  but  care,  anxiety,  sym- 
pathy, and  fear.    He  was  fooled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worid  and  his  own  I     The 
only   hope   for  Ireland  is  in  rest,   and 
•  strong   GoTsrament.     Almost   every 
Englishman  who  has  regarded  her  with 
johcitude  within  late  years,  is  convinced 
Miat  What  she  and  her  people  require,  be- 
yond all  things,  is  discipline.    Her  gentry 
require  discipline ;  her  middle  clasSes  re- 

3S!i?  ,.^**"P'i?«  5  hw  peasantry  require 
««cp  ine.  They  ahonld  altogether  bo 
-disciplmed  in  a  rigid  but  just^stem,  as 
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the  picked  Irishmen  hate  been  who  an 
distinguished  as  the  best  foreaeo  in  our 
factories,  and  the  best  non-comaiMioiied 
o£B.cers  in  our  army.    Political  pririkg^s 
have  been  tried  and  misused ;  jadioil 
forms  have  been  tried  and  abused ;  Sasoa 
institutions  have  been  tried,  andfeiudnft 
to  harmonise  with  the  Celtic  mtad.   It 
cannot  comprehend  them ;  it  does  not  ap- 
preciate them.    It  arrays  liberty  sgiinst 
law,  and  the  technicalities  of  Uw  sfuiut 
its  spirit.    It  wants  that  moral  aeose, 
that  instinctive  justice  and  faimeas,  wbich 
bare  been  the  soul  and  Uw  stmigtii  of 
Anglo-Saxon  jnrispradenoe.  This  it  must 
be  taught  by  a  strong,  an  irresistible,  ud, 
if  need  be,  a  eoerciye  authority.   Dsty 
must  be  impressed  on  it  as  a  habit,  and 
then  it  will  be  inanealed  with  its  lym- 
pathies.     The  greatest  boon  to  Ireland 
would  be  the  rule  of  a  beneTolent  uto- 
crat,  who  would  punish  all  clasBes  asd 
all  parties  alike  for  a  breach  of  social  and 
cItU    duties  — the    landlords  for  tbeir 
oruelty,  the  tenants  for  their  msndsoitj, 
the  priests  for  their  neglect  of  their  nuMt 
momentous  function.    This  boon  Inland 
will  not  get ;  but  we  can  Ibrce  opoo  ber 
that  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  the 
suppression  of  a  vain,  vapid,  selfisb,  and 
suicidal  agitation.     If  we  do  not  do  it 
while  we  may,  we  shall  rue  it  with  bitter- 
ness and  humiliation  hereafter.''—rt«ar 
September  1847. 

To  the  same  purpose,  it  is  obsemd 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Bamomd, 
also  an  able  Liberal  jounal: 

''  Irish  agitation  has  run  its  ooone^ 
and  shown  its  character.  Ithsshsd  Rf* 
enough '  aUowed  to  manifest  what  sn  its 


mixture  of  ferocity,  lerity,  sod  '■•V*' 
city,  which  has  oovered  with  ahsaj/ad 
oonfhsion  all  its  qaondam  ^*P*"T" 
and  admirers.  Demagogism  ^■'f^ 
stripped  naked,  and  has  ^P*^  *! 
what  it  really  is— a  low,  sange,  **•*" 
enormity--«n  <  evU  that  walketh  is  diff * 
ness'—the  epidemic  malady  of  Inlnsd- 
an  enemy  which  no  conoessioos  eas  «ob- 
oiHate,  which  no  mUdness  can  <ii»^f ' 
with  which,  because  of  its  dishooMlTi  ^ 
parley  ean  be  held.  .  ^ 

«  An  open  rebeUion  has  been  «wO?J 
at  its  first  outbreak.  A  noaber  of  "J 
leaders  and  organisers  are  bi  P^^*^  "j 
the  Oovemment,  with  a  ft'***"?^^ 
adhesion  to  routine  ideal  ^^*^J!^ 
on  the  simple,  and  almost  tPP***?^ 
the  sublime,  intrusts  thoir  pui»"^ 
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the  dow  «ad  nneerUin  proMBses  of  the 
]s«fL^to  the  courage  of  Irish  juriesy  and 
Ihs  integrity  of  Iriah  witnessee.     The 
GoTeniment  allows  rebels  who  haye  ap- 
pealed to  armsy  and  been  worsted  in  the 
eedUety  to  retreat  behind  the   shelter 
of  the  law.    It  is  content  to  meet  an 
sTBament    with    an   indictment ;    nay, 
■erSy  it  is  content  to  submit  this  indict- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  men,  half  of 
whom  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  armji 
and  the  other  half  in  its  power.    It  may 
faaTe  been  well  to  try  this  hasardons 
eiperiment ;  but  the  result  of  it  could 
■ot  Jong  be  doubtftil.    Accordingly,  we 
led  that  convictions  cannot  be  obtained. 
Rebeby  whoso  guilt  is  as  clear  as  the 
day^  are  dismissed  from  the  dock  because 
juries  will  not  agree  upon^a  verdict — and 
are  to  be  kept  safe  till  Blareh  1849,  then 
to  be  let  loose  to  recommence  their  work 
of  mischief  with  all  ^e  increased  audacity 
which  impunity  cannot  fail  to  generate. 
Ilicy  have  taken  arms  against  the  60- 
vcnment,  and  the  Goremment  will  have 
proved  impotent  to  punish  them. 

"  We  are  not  surprised  that  Irish 
juries  will  not  conrict  Irish  rebels.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  do 
so,  even  when  fully  convinced  of,  and  in- 
dignant at,  their  guilt.  It  would  be 
almost  too  much  to  ask  from  English- 
men. Government  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  jurors  to  do  their  duty,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and  in  ordinary  times. 
In  like  manner.  Government  has  a  right 
to  call  npon  all  citixens  to  come  forward, 
and  act  aa  special  constables,  in  all  oases 
of  civil  oommotion.  But  it  has  no  right 
to  send  them  forth,  unexercised  and  un- 
armed, to  encounter  an  organised  and 
disciplined  force,  prorided  with  musket 
and  artillery :  tlmt  is  the  business  of 
legnlar  troops.  In  like  manner.  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  expect  jurors  to  act 
at  the  haxard  of  their  lives  and  property. 
The  law  never  contemplated  that  serving 
•B  a  jury  should  be  an  office  of  danger. 
When  it  beoomes  such,  other  agencies 
most  be  brought  into  operation. 

**  It  will  not  suffice  to  the  Government 
to  have  acted  with  such  skill  and  spirit 
IS  to  have  rendered  abortive  a  formidable 
and  organised  rebellion.  It  must  omM 
the  rebellious  spirit  and  the  rebellious 
power.  This  can  never  be  done  by  the 
means  of  juries.  Punishment,  to  be  efibc- 
toal,  mostfkll  vrith  unerring  certainty  on 
every  one  concerned  in  the  crime.  They 
most  be  made  to  feel  that  no  legal 
chieaaery,  no  illegitimate  sympathy,  can 
avail  to  save  them.  The  British  nation, 
we  are  sure,  will  never  endure  that  men 
erbo  have  been  guilty  of  such  crimes  as 
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the  Irish  felons  should  escape  punish- 
ment, and  be  again  let  loose  on  society, 
to  mock  and  gibe  at  the  impotence  of 
power.  Any  termination  of  the  crisis 
would  be  preferable  to  one  so  fatal  and 
disgraceful."— ^eoROfliwf,  Sept.  12,  1848. 

These  articles,  emanating  ih)m  snch 
sources,  indnce  ns  to  hope  that  the 
long-protracted  distractions  of  Ireland 
are  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close ; 
and  that,  after  having  been  for  above 
half  a  century  the  battle-field  of 
English  faction,  or  cursed  with  Liberal 
English  sympathy,  and  its  inevitable 
offspring,  Irish  agitation  and  mendi- 
city— the  real  secret  of  its  sufferings 
has  been  broughtto  light;  and  that,  by 
being  governed  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  character  and  circumstances,  it 
will  at  length  take  its  place  among  the 
really  civilised  nations  of  the  world, 
and  become  fit  for  the  exercise  of  those 
privileges  which,  prematurely  con- 
ceded, have  proved  its  ruin. 

One  circumstance  induces  the  hope 
that  this  anticipation  may  be  realised, 
and  that  is,  the  highly  honourable 
part  which  the  Irish  enrolled  in  the 
police  have  taken  in  the  late  distur- 
bances ;  the  fidelity  of  all  the  L'ish  in 
the  Queen's  service  to  their  colours  ; 
and  the  general  pacific  conduct  which 
has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  ob- 
served by  the  numerous  Hibernians 
settled  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
late  disturbances.  The  conduct  of 
the  Irish  police,  in  particular,  has  been 
in  all  respects  admirable;  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  to 
their  zeal,  activity,  and  gallantry,  the 
almost  bloodless  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  British  aimy  does  not  boast  a 
more  courageous  body  of  men  than 
the  Irishmen  in  its  ranks ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  after  a  time,  they 
form  the  best  officers  of  a  superior 
kind  for  all  the  police  establishments 
in  the  kingdom.  Although  the  Irish 
in  our  great  towns  are  often  a  very- 
great  burden,  especially  when  they 
first  come  over,  from  the  vast  number 
of  them  who  are  in  a  state  of  mendi- 
city, and  cannot  at  first  get  into  any 
regular  employment,  yet  when  they 
do  obtain  it,  they  prove  hardworkiDg 
and  industrious,  and  do  not  exhibit  a 
greater  proportion  of  crime  than  the 
native  British  with  whom  they  are 
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surrounded.  The  Irish  qnicknesB  need 
be  UAd  to  none  who  have  witnessed 
the  itinning  fire  of  repartee  they  keep 
np  firom  the  fields  with  travellers,  how 
rapid  soever,  on  the  road ;  their  genius 
is  known  to  aXL  who  are  fiunillar  with 
the  works  of  Swift  and  Goldsmilh,  of 
Bnrke  and  Berkeley.  Of  one  thing 
only  at  present  <ftey  are  mcapMe^ 
and  thai  t«,  Be^'gavemmemt  One 
corse,  and  one  curse  only,  has  hitherto 
blasted  all  their  efforts  at  improve- 
ment, and  that  is^  the  abuse  of  firee* 
dom.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
is  required  to  set  them  rifdit,  and  that 
IS,  the  strong  rule  snited  to  nation^ 
pupilage.  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  is  required  to  oomptote  their 
ruin,  and  that  is,  repeal  and  indepen- 
dence. An  infallible  test  will  tell  us 
when  they  have  become  prepared  for 
self-government,  and  that  is,  when 
they  have  ceased  to  hate  the  Saxon — 
when  they  adc^t  his  industry,  imitate 
his  habits,  and  emulate  his  virtues. 

We  have  spc^en  of  the  French  and 
the  Irish,  and  contrasted,  not  without 
some  degree  of  pride,  their  present 
miserable  and  distracted  state  with 
the  steady  and  pacific  condition  of 
Great  Britain,  during  a  convulnon 
which  has  shaken  the  civilised  world 
to  its  foundation.  But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  France  and  Irehmd 
alone  have  grievances  which  reqnii« 
redress,  erroneous  p^y  which  stands 
in  need  of  rectification.  England  has 
its  fiill  share  of  suffering,  and  more 
than  its  deserved  share  of  absurd  and 
pernicious  legislation.  But  it  is  the 
glor^  of  this  country  that  we  can 
rectify  these  evils  by  the  force  of 
argument  steadilv  applied,  and  facts 
sedulously  brought  forward,  without 
mvoklng  the  destructive  aid  of  popular 
passions  or  urban  revolntions.  We 
want  neither  Bed  RepuUicans  nor 
Tipperary  Boys  to  fi^t  our  battles ; 
we  neither  desune  to  be  intrenched 
behind  Parisian  barricades  nor  Irish 
non-convicting  juries ;  we  neither  want 
the  aid  of  Chartist  dubs,  with  their 
arsenals  of  rifles,  nor  Anti-com-law 
Leagues,  with  their  coffers  of  gold. 


We  appeal  to  the  ocmunoa  sense  and 
ezperienoed  snfiMig  of  our  country- 
men—to  the  intellect  and  sense  of 
justice  of  oar  legidators;  and  we  hare 
not  a  donbt  of  ultimate  snooess  in  the 
peatest  social  conflict  in  which  Bzitiah 
mdustry  has  ever  been  engaged. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to 
the   GuBBENCT — that   qaestion  of 
questions,  in  comparison  m  which  all 
others  sink  into  insignificanoe ;  irineh 
is  of  more  importanoey  even,  than  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  tbe  nation; 
and  without  the  pmper  understanding 
of  which    all  attempts  to    assuage 
misery    or  produce    prosperity,  to 
avert  disaster  or  indnce  happiness,  to 
mnififaun  the  nati(«al  credit  or  uphold 
the  national  independence^,  must  ere 
long  prove  nugatory.    We  say,  and 
say  advisedly,  that  this  question  if  ef 
far  more  importance  than  the  laisiBg 
of  food  for  the  natioa;  finr  if  thsir 
industry  is  adequately  remmierated, 
and   ^commerdd    catastrophes    are 
averted  txnn  the  realm,  the  people  will 
find  food  for  themselves  eiUior  in  this 
or  foreign   states.    Experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  can  unport  iipdoe 
miTKoiu  of  grain,  a  full  fifth  of  the 
national  subSstence,  in  a  aofjte  year. 
Bat  if  the  currency  is  not  put  npos  a 
proper  footing,  tbe  maau  ofpynkai' 
mg  ikiB  gram  are  takatfrom  Aapeopk 
— ^their  industry  is  blasted,  their  laboar 
meets  with  no  reward— and  the  most 
numerous  and  important  class  in  tbe 
community  come  to  present  the  do* 
plorable  spectacle  of  industrioos  worth 
perishing  of  hanger,  or  worn  oat  by 
suffering,  in  the  midst  of  aocumolated 
stores  of  home-grown  or  foreign  sab* 
sistence. 

The  two  grand  evils  of  the  preseat 
monetary  system  are,  that  the  cur- 
rency provided  for  the  nation  i» 
tnadequoite  in  point  of  amoont,  and 
ftuctmaimg  in  point  of  stalnlity. 

That  it  is  inadequate  in  pjNnt  of 
amonnt  is  easfly  proved,  lia  the 
undermentioned  years,  the  aggregate 
of  notes  in  drenlation  in  Endand  and 
Wales,  without  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
was  as  follows* : — 


Auaos'a  iSWroptf,  zz.,  Appeadiz. 
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1614, 
1815. 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Bmk  of  SkiglaDd  and 
Protlndal  fianlou 

£47,501,000 
46,2r2,650 
42,109,620 
43,291,901 
48,278,070 


PopnkUon, 
England  and  Wales. 

13,200,000 
13,420,000 
13,640,000 
13,860,000 
14,100,000 


iDdading  the  Scotdi  andlrisfaiiotes, 
at  that  period  about  £12,000,000, 
the  notes  in  drcnlatlon  were  about 
£60,000,000,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  BriUun  14,000,000;  of  the 
two  islands  about  19,000,000—0? 
about  £3,  4s.  a  head. 

In  the  year   1848,  thirty  years 


afterwards,  when  the  population  of 
the  emph%  had  risen  to  29,000,000, 
the  exports  had  tripled,  and  the 
imports  and  shipping  had  on  an 
average  more  than  doubled,  the  sup- 
ply of  paper  issued  to  the  nation 
stood  thus: — 


»«-. 

POFULATIOH. 

1 

1 

▲ng.  14, 1847. 

Aug.  IS,  1848.   Tncreaw. 

DecreaBe. 

1  B«ik  oC  EkigUnd,    . 
Joii*fitoclcB«nks/ 

£18,784,890 
4,258,380 
2,991,351 

£18,710,728 
3,520,990 
2,479,951 

— 

£74,162 
737,390 
511,400 

Intend  nd 

19,500,000 

OrwiBiitaia 
■Bdlntaad. 

29,500,000 

Total  in  England,    . 

Imland, 
Uoitad  XingdoBi,    . 

26,034,621 
3,455,651 
5,097;215 

24,711,669 
3,035,903 
4,313,304 

^^^ 

1,822,952 
419,748 
783,911 

34,687,487 

32,060,876 

^™* 

2,526,611 

Ihns  diowiDg  a  decrease  of  £1,332,952  in  the  circulation  of  notes  in  England,  and  a 
deereaM  of  £2,526,611  in  the  circol&tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  compared 
with  the  eorrespon^g  period  last  year.* — Time$,  Ang.29, 1848. 


Tlius,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land has  increased  from  19,000,000  to 
29,500,000;  while  its  currencj  in 
p^>er  has  decreased  from  £60,000,000 
to  £32,000,000.  Above  fifty  per  cent 
has  been  added  to  the  people,  and 
above  a  hundred  per  cent  to  their 
transactions,  and  the  currency  by  wb  ich 
tiiey  are  to  be  parried  on  has  been  con- 
tracted fifty  per  cent.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  paper  currency  was  £3,  5s.  a 
head ;  now  It  is  not  above  £1,  5s.  a 
head!  And  our  statesmen  express 
sniprise  at  the  distress  which  prevails, 
ana  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced 


in  collecting  the  revenue  I  It  is  no 
wonder,  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  that 
it  is  now  more  difiicnlt  to  collect 
£52,000,000  from  29,IX)0,000  of  peo- 
ple, than  in  1814  it  was  to  collect 
£72,000,000  from  18,000,000. 

The  circulation,  it  is  particnlariy 
to  be  observed,  is  decreasing  every 
year.  It  was,  in  Angnst  1848,  no 
less  than  £2,500,000  /era  than  it  was 
in  Angnst  1847,  though  that  was  the 
Angnst  betiteen  the  crisis  of  April  and 
the  crisis  of  October  of  that  year.  And 
this  prodigions  and  progressively  in- 
creasing contraction  of  the  currency, 
and  conseqnent  drying  np  of  credit  and 


*  Small  as  these  nnmbers  are,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  daily  still 
farther  decreasing.  For  the  week  ending  9th  September  1848,  the  amonnt  of  notes 
in  eizenlation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  only  £17,844,666.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
same  jonmal  adda-— *  The  Railway  Market  waa  more  deprested  than  ever  this  after- 
noon ;  and  prioea  ef  all  descriptions  experienced  a  considerable  fall.  London  and 
North  Western  w%n  done  at  105  ;  Great  Weatem  stand  at  18  to  20  dieeount:*-- 
TimsB,  10th  Sept.  1848. 
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blastiDg  of  iodostiy,  is  takiog  place  at 
the  predse  time  when  the  Tery  legisla- 
tors who  have  prodaced  it  have  landed 
the  nation  in  the  expenditnre,  in  three 
yean,  of  £150,000,000  on  domes- 
tic railways,  independent  of  a  vast 
and  increasing  import  trade,  which  is 
constantly  draining  more  and  more  of 
our  metallic  resources  out  of  the 
country!  Need  it  be  wondered  at 
that  money  is  so  tight,  and  that  nul- 
way  stock  in  particular  exhibits, 
week  after  week,  a  progressive  and 
most  alarming  decline. 

But,  say  the  bullionists,  if  we  have 
taken  away  one-half  of  your  paper, 
we  have  given  you  double  the  for- 
mer command^of  sovereigns;  and  gold 
Is  far  better  than  paper,  because  it  is 
of  universal  and  permanent  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  at  the  Mint  has  been 
very  much  augmented  since  paper  was 
so  much  withdrawn ;  and  the  amount 
in  circulation  now  probably  varies  in 
ordinary  times  from  £40,000,000  to 
£45,000,000.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  the  circulation,  on  its  pre- 
sent basis,  is  capable  of  fostering  and 
permitting  the  most  unlimited  amount 
of  speculations;  for  absurd  adven- 
tures never  were  so  rife  in  the  history 
of  England,  not  even  in  the  days  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  as  in  1845, 
the  year  which  immediately  followed 
Sir  R.  Feel's  new  currency  measures, 
by  which  these  dangers  were  to  be  for 
ever  guarded  against  It  is  no  won- 
der it  was  so ;  for  the  bill  of  1844 
aggravates  speculation  as  much  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  as  it  augments 
distress  and  pinches  credit  in  times  of 
adversity,  ay  compelling  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  all  other  banks,  to  hold 
constantly  in  their  coffers  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure,  which  must  be 
Issued  at  a  fixed  price,  it  leaves  them 
no  resource  for  defraying  its  charges 
but  pushing  business,  and  getting  out 
Xheir  notes  to  the  uttermost.  That 
was  the  real  secret  of  the  lowering 


of  the  Bank  of  England's  discounts 
to  3  and  2i  per  cent  in  1845,  and 
of  the  enormous  gambling  specola- 
tions  of  that  year,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  nation  Is  still  so  severely 
suffering. 

But  as  gold  is  made,  under  the  new 
system,  the  basis  of  the  drcnlation 
beyond  the  £82,000,000  allowed  to 
be  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
securities,  what  provision  does  it  make 
for  keeping  the  gold  thus  conslitated 
the  «ofe  batU  of  two-thirds  of  the  cur* 
rency  within  the  country  f   ISot  only  is 
no  such  provision  made,  but  etery 
inuxginabU  faciHty  is    given  Jbr  its 
exportation.     Under   the    free-trade 
system,  our  imports  are  constantly 
increasing  in   a  most  extraordinary 
ratio,    and  our   exports    constantly 
diminishing.     Since  1844,   onr  im- 
ports have  'swelled  from  £75,000,000 
to  £90,000,000,  while  our  exports 
have   decreased    from     £60,000,000 
to     £58,000,000,     of    which     only 
£51,000,000  are  British  and  Irish  ex- 
ports and  manufactures.*  How  is  the 
balance  paid,  or  to  be  paid  ?  In  cash  : 
and  that  is  the  preparation  wJiich  our 
legislators  have  made  for  keeping  the 
gold,  the  life-blood  of  industry  and  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  circulation, 
in  the  country.    They  have  establish- 
ed a  system  of  trade  which,by  Induc- 
ing a  large  and  constant  importation 
of  food,  for  which  scarcely  any  thing 
but  gold  will  be  taken,  induces  a  co«- 
stant  tendency  of  the  preeums  metals 
outwards.    With  the  right  hand  they 
render  the  currency  and  credit  be- 
yond £82,000,000  entirely  dependent 
on  keeping  the  gold  in  the  oountiy, 
and  with  Qie  left  hand  they  send  it 
headJong  out  of  the  country  to  hwf 
grain.      Ko  less  than   £83,000,000 
were  sent  out  in  this  way  to  boy  grain 
in  fifteen  months  during  and  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  1847.   They 
do  this  at  the  very  time  when,  under 
bills  which  themselves  have  passed, 
and  the  railways  which  themselves 


1844, 

1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


#  Bsporte,  DMiand  Yahieu 

£58,584,292 
60,111,681 
57,786,576 
58,971,106 


ZiDBQcti,  OflkdiJ  Vftiaib 

£75^1,565 
85,284,965 
75,958,875 
90,921,866 
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hftTeenoonniged,  £150,000,000  was  in 
the  Bezt  three  years  to  be  expended  on 
the  extra  work  of  railways  I  Is  it  sur- 
prising that,  under  snch  a  system,  half 
the  w^th  of  onr  mannfactaring  towns 
has  disappeared  in  two  years;  that 
distress  to  an  nnheard-of  extent  pre- 
railserery  where ;  and  that  the  Chan- 
odlor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
obliged  to  boTTOw  £10,000,000,  in  the 
last  and  present  session  of  Parliament, 
daring  general  peace  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  this  evil  has 
passed  away.  It  is  in  full  vigour  at  the 
present  moment.  It  will  never  pass 
away  as  longasyre^  trade  and  a  fettered 
aa-rtnof  coexist  in  this  country.  The 
disastrous  fact  has  been  revealed  by  the 
publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns, that  while,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  our  imports  have 
undergone  little  diminution,our  exports 
have  sunk  £4,000,000  below  the 
corresponding  months  in  last  year. 
In    May   alone,   the  decrease   was 


£1,122,000 ;  in  Aprfl,  £1,467,000.* 
Beyond  all  doubt  our  exports,  this 
year,  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, will  sink  to  £45,000,000,  while 
our  imports  will  reach  at  least 
£85,000,000!  How  is  the  balance 
paid?  In  Specie!  And  still  the 
monetary  laws  remain  the  same,  and 
for  every  five  sovereigns  above 
£32,000,000  lent  out,  a  note  must  be 
drawn  in !  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  system  so  utterly  absurd  and 
ruinous  ever  was  established  in  any 
nation,  or  persevered  in  with  such  ob- 
stinacy after  its  pernicious  effects  had 
been  ascertained  by  experience. 

The  manner  in  which  these  disas- 
trous effects  resulted,  necessarily  and 
immediately,  from  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  the  bills  of  1819  and  1844,  is 
thus  clearly  and  justly  stated  by  Mr 
Salt,  in  his  late  admirable  letter  to  Sir 
B.  Peel  on  the  subject. 

^The  potato  crop  failed,  and  an  im- 
portation of  food  became  necessary  ;  the 


Exports. 


«••        ••■        •»•        ••• 


CwBdlM 

CbieeM... 

Coali  and  eafan  ...     . 

Cotton  mamifiirtarM  . 

CottoByun... 


• • •       •• V 


•••     »*•     ••• 


•  • 


•  *•    •• • 


•  ••    •««    ■■• 


••«     •••     •••     ••• 


Pish,  bcnrings 

OIms   .. 

Hacdwarefl  and  catlery 

Le«tlier,immgfat  &  anmoojifat 

LUieB  BumifftetarM 

LAWtUk  ywn .1. 

MneBinefT  •••     •••     ••■     *•• 

McUla — uon  and  steel    ... 
Copper  and  brass 

Ji^^HU       •••         •■•         ••# 

Tin,  nnwrongfat  ... 
Tin,  plates 

Ovkl  V  »••         ••«        •••         •••        ••• 

Silk  mannfartnres 
So^     . 
Sugar,  refined 
Wool,  sheep  or  lambs* 
Woollen  jam 
Woollen  manafisetnres 


•  • •    •  •  ■ 


•••    «••    ••• 


•••    •••    ■•• 


••«    ■»•    ••• 


Pint  half  of 
1847. 


£62,879 

22,155 

15,149 

432,497 

9,248,8S5 

2,628,616 

429,387 

37,883 

153,746 

1,096,956 

163,515 

1,502,770 

315,196 

541,403 

2,462,954 

849,751 

100,620 

72,882 

235,771 

141,195 

494,806 

76,686 

203,628 

95,412 

444,797 

3,564,754 


£25,394,243 


Pint  half  of 
1848. 


£71,576 

26,475 

11,089 

517,925 

8,023,825 

2,214,031 

865,382 

31,220 

124,121 

939,523 

119,921. 

1,413,819 

236,076 

398,770 

2,545,650 

546,648 

57,331 

73,477 
259,950 

115,757 
263,798 

74,166 
212,298 

58,256 

291,985 

2,578,470 


£21*571,939 


£8,697 
4,329 

85,420 


82,696 

""595 
24,179 


8,670 


£214,585 


Deerease. 


.£4,060 

1,225,010 

414,185 

64,005 

6,663 

29,625 

157,433 

43,594 

88,951 

79,120 

142,633 

303,103 
43,289 


25,438 

231,008 

2,520 

37,156 
152,812 
986,284 


£4,036,889 


The  entire  deereaw  of  exports  daring  the  half-year  is  thus  shoim  to  be  £d>822,304. 
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food  WB8  imported  at  a  cost  not  ozceoding 
<me  half  per  cent  on  the  national  wealth. 
It  Buight  hare  been  paid  foot  in  fooda  or  in 
golidf  and  the  limit  of  the  loss  wonld  have 
been  the  amoont  paid — a  sam  too  ineigni- 
ftoant,  compared  te  the  national  reMurees, 
to  hare  been  perceptible-^and  the  na- 
tional industry  coold  hare  replaced  it  in 
a  fbvf  ^Feeks 

<«Bat  the  biU  of  1819  had  made  gold 
the  basis  of  our  whole  system ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  gold  was  exported  to  pay 
Ibr  the  food,  the  iriiole  system  was  broken 
op  ;  and  the  bill  proTides  that  this  cala- 
mity shall  hi  ereiy  case  be  added  to  that 
of  a  bad  barTost ;  that  the  abstraotion  of 
an  infinitesimal  part  of*  onr  money  shidl 
destroy  our  whole  monetary  system  ;  that 
the  pnrchaae  of  a  small  quantity  of  food 
shall  cause  an  immense  quantity  of  storra- 
tion,  by  destroying  the  means  of  distri- 
buting the  fbod,  and  employing  labour. 
If  this  were  the  only  evil  of  the  bill,  ito 
existence  ought  not  to  be  tokratod  an 
hour. 

"  Instead  of  placing  the  national  credit 
and  solTenoy  ea  the  broad  and  indestruc- 


tible basie  of  the  national  indastry  sad 
wealth,  yon  haTe  placed  all  the  great  na- 
tional interest  on  gold,  the  narrowest  and 
BMMt  shifting,  and  therefore  the  BUMt  on- 
fit^  basis  it  was  possible  to  choose.  Tea 
could  not  hare  done  worse. 

^  The  gold  being  in  quantity  perfectly 
unequal  to  effect  the  exdiaages  aeedftil 
for  the  existence  of  eodety,  ta  innenM 
and  disproportiooed  snpersirnetufe  of  pa- 
per money  and  credit  became  a  coapelsory 
resolt,  and  a  cartaia  eaaae  of  psrfttesUy 
recurring  ruin. 

« In  fiamii^  the  ImU  of  1819  yoo  do  lot 
i^pear  to  hare  had  a  saspicioa  of  thit 
conseqnenoe;  bnt  in  1844,  after  aa  inter- 
Tal  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tlus  moch 
seems  to  hare  dawned  obscurely  h  your 
mind;  hot,  alas !  what  was  your  remedj  f 
•—enlarging  and  securing  de  toe  ntnow 
and  shifthig  basis  f  Not  at  aU ;  yeo  erip- 
pled  and  limited  the  siipei^nietu«* 
Yen  left  OS  aabjeet  to  the  wfels  of  ywr 
original  «mr,UMl  prorided  a  new  oae  I 

"The  bill  of  1844  proTides  Oat,  inpie- 
portien  as  the  gold  money  shall  diappetr, 
the  paper  money  shall  disappear  alsol 


Imports. 


Grain  of  «I1  deseriplione,  qra. 

Indiaa  com,  ^rg 

Flour  and  meal,  cwts. 

ProTiaions-— Bacon,  pork,  ftc. 

Butter  and  cheese,  ewti.    ... 

Animals,  No 

?KK»f  No 

Cocoa,  lbs 

Coffee,  British,  lbs.     

Ditto,  Foreign,  lbs , . 

Total  coffee     ... 
Sugar— West  India,  ewts. ... 

Mauritius,  cyrtt 

East  India,  cwts. 
Foreign,  cwts 

Total  sqgar    ... 

*"^*>  **'••       •••     i.p     ...     ... 

!^ee,  cwts.    

Ditto,  qrs 

Spuite,  gaUs 

Wines,  calls 

Opium,  lbs, 

T?^?««>,  lbs 

Fruits  —  Currants,  figi^  and 
raisins,  cwts. 
Lemoaa  and  oranges,  cheats 
Ditto,  at  value,  jT. 

Bpioes.  lbs.   ... 


Imported. 


1847. 


2,195,579 
2,082,038 
S,382,d5» 

176,319 

298,668 

61,989 

41,299,514 

2,540,298 

6,394,508 

5,895,669 


184& 


11,790,177 

1,288,138 

884,699 

683,901 

1,110,948 


1,548,464 
652,788 
459,797 

234,398 

291,713 

52,345 

46,791,793 

3,407,034 

19,227,072 

7,704,282 


Taken  liar  HoDMOOBsanpt^ 


1847. 


8,967,686 

30,999,703 

676,130 

32,343 

4,328,426 

8,332,866 

103,708 

11,100,328  I 

189,844 

209,647 

778 

2,250,664 


17,931,354 

1,091,375 

568,475 

679,279 

621,301 


2,547,938 
2,082,369 
3^0,187 

Jpxecb 

342,170 

FVee. 

41,276,990 

1,764,590 

13^5,147 

6,093^252 


Utf. 


19,637,399 
994,163 
617,681 
710,514 
622,284 


2,960,430 

32,788,914 

497,038 

31,410 

4,525,729 

8,380,826 

83,693 

10^822,184 

107,644 

281,362 

3,961 

3,460,497 


2,944,642 
23i01,975 
Free. 
Free. 
2,282,072 
3,264,521 
27,208 
13,419,830 

194,951 

206,058 

12,449 

1,564,612 


1,436,463 
647,470 
433)759 

Ftm. 
312,394 
Fr<^ 

48,78fi,eW 
1,542,119 

15,W87 
8»W457) 

1*;212;3J 

470,410 
427,542 

2M^i3* 


13,416,118 

996^18 
361,302 

l,^g. 
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This  is  langnage  at  once  fearless, 
bnt  measured— <;iittiiig,  bnt  respectfnl, 
which,  on  sneh  an  emergency,  befits  a 
British  statesman.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal to  popular  passions,  no  ascribing 
of  miworthj  motives,  no  attempt  to 
evade  inquiry  by  irony;  facts,  known 
undeniable  facts,  are  alone  appealed  to. 
Inferences,  dear,  logical,  convincing, 
are  alone  drawn.  If  snch  language 
was  more  frequent,  especialiy  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  plague  would 
soon  be  staved,  and  its  former  pro 
sperity  would  again  revisit  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

In  opposition  to  these  damning  fiusts, 
the  whole  tactics  of  the  bulUonists 
consist  in  recuiringto  antiquated  and 
childish  terrors.  They  call  out  *^  As- 
signats,  assignats,  assignats  I**— they 
seek  to  alarm  every  holder  of  money 
bythe  dread  of  its  depreciation.  They 
affect  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  keeping 
a  fair  proportion  between  population, 
engagements,  and  currency,  as  a  mere 
chimera.  In  the  midst  of  the  deluge, 
they  raise  the  07  of  fire;  when  wast- 
ing of  fiimine,  the^  hold  out  to  us  the 
terrors  of  repletion;  when  sinking 
firom  atrophy  on  the  way-tide,  they 
strive  to  ternfy  us  by  the  dangers  of 
apopleij.  The  answer  to  all  this 
tissue  of  affectation  and  absurdity  is 
so  evident,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  state  it.  We  all  know  the  dangers 
of  assignats ;  we  know  that  they  are 
ruinous  when  issued  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. So  also  we  know  the  dangers 
of  apoplexy  and  intoxication ;  but 
we  are  not  on  that  account  reconciled 
to  a  regimen  of  famine  and  starvation. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  rich  die  of 
repletion,  but  we  know  that  many 
more  of  the  poor  die  of  want  and 
wretchedness.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  deluged  with  inconvertible  paper, 
which  has  been  truly  described  as 
*'  strength  in  the  outset,  but  weaJmess 
in  the  end  ;*'  but  neither  do  we  desire 
to  be  starved  by  the  periodical  ab- 
straction of  that  most  evanescent  of 
earthly  things,  a  gold  circulation. 
Having  the  means,  from  our  own 
immense  accumulated  wealth,  of  en- 
joying that  first  of  social  blessings,  an 
adequate^  steady,  and  safe  currency, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  anjr  longer  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  prejudices  of  theo- 
rists, the  selfishness  of  capitalists,  or 
the  obstinacy  of  statesmen.    Half  our 


Ottt  of  tiie  Mooey  thus  doubly  redoeedy 
tiw  lahappy  people  are  coapelled  to  pay 
mvednoed  taxee  ;  and  out  of  the  ini^e* 
qiute  remnant  to  diecharge  unrednced 
iebts,  and  to  provide  /or  the  unredaced 
Deceflsities  of  their  respectiye  stations. 
So  the  leaven  of  the  law  works  its  w&y 
ihroagh  all  soeiety.  The  payments  can- 
ool  be  made  ont  of  these  rednoed  means, 
the  loos  of  the  credit  follows  the  loss  of  the 
momnj  ;  the  meaai  of  exchange,  employ- 
MBt^aad  conwiaption  ate  destroyed,  and 
the  world  looks  with  amaiement  on  the 
wswwwation  of  yovr  worii--the  wealth- 
iwi  aatioB  in  the  world  withering  up 
ndcr  the  bUght  of  a  oniyenal  insolvency; 
a  abwidanoe  of  all  things  beyond  com- 
pote, and  a  misery  and  want  beyond 
leHef. 

'^  Hm  eole  aim  of  yonr  bill  has  been  to 
convert  paper  money  into  gold.  I  have 
diown  how  signally  yon  luve  &iled  in 
thu  one  object,  always  excepting  yonr 
special  chum  of  connrerting  £48,000,000  of 
i>eper  nMNiey  into  £  1 5,000,000  €f  gold,  for 
which  mntaHon  I  suspect  fdw  will  thank 
yM.  In  all  other  tespects,  the  whimsi- 
cality of  your  fsks  baa  been  to  establish 
a  uBiTenal  ineonrertibiUty.  Labour  can- 
not bo  ooavertod  into  wages.  East  India 
estates,  West  India  estotes,  railway 
shares,  sugary  rice,  cotton  goods,  &o. ;  in 
abort,  all  things  are  inoonvertible  except 
gold.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the' days  of  Midas. 

The  fi&cts,  sir,  are  of  yonr  creation, 
not  of  mine.    I  cannot  alter  or  disguise 
them.     You  have  had  confided  to  your 
sdfflinistration,  by  our  illustrioos  sove- 
reign, this  meet  powerful  state,  of  al- 
most unlimited  extent  and  fertility — a 
people    unrivalled  in  their   knowledge, 
caution,  skill,  and  energy,  possessed  of 
unlimited  means  of  creating  wealth,  and 
«nt  of  all  these  elemente  of  human  hap- 
jkinesa  your  measures  have  produced  a 
chaos  of  ruin,  misery,  and  discontent. 
If  on  can  scarcely  place  your  finger  on  the 
map,  and  mark  a  spot  in  this  vast  empire 
where  all  the  elemente  of  prosperity  do  not 
exist  abundantly  ;  you  cannot  point  out 
One  where  you  have  not  produced  results 
of  min.     Every  resource  is  paralysed, 
^very  interest  deranged  ;  the  very  em- 
pire is  threatened  with  dissolution.    The 
CZanadas,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ireland, 
^re  threatening  secession,  and  England 
^as  to  be  garrisoned  against  ite  people  as 
Against  a  hostile  force  ;  the  very  loyalty 
^f  English  hearte  is  beginning  to  turn  into 
c^isaSbetion.     Review  once  more  these 
^rast  resources,  and  these  wretehed  results, 
^and  I  trust  you  wiU  not  make  the  fatal 
Opinion  of  your  life  the  only  one  to  which 
^ou  will  persist  in  adhering." 
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wealth,  engaged  in  trade  and  mannfac^ 
tnres,  has  already  disappeared,  under 
this  system,  in  two  years ;  we  have  no 
disposition  to  lose  the  remidning  half. 
The  duty  on  wheat  now  is  only  five 
shillings  a  quarter ;  in  Febmary  next 
it  will  fall  to  one  shilling  a  quarter, 
and  remain  fixed  at  that  amount. 
The  importation  of  grain,  which  was 
felt  as  so  dreadftd  a  drain  upon  our 
metallic  resources  m  1847,  may,  under 
that  system,  be  considered  as  perma- 
nent. We  shall  be  always  in  the  coneU- 
turn  in  which  the  nation  is  when  three 
weeks*  rain  has  fallen  in  August.  Let 
merchants,  manufacturers,  holders  of 
funded  property,  of  railway  stock,  of 
bank  stock,  reflect  on  that  drcum- 
stance,  and  consider  what  fate  awaits 
them  if  the  present  system  remains 
unchanged.  They  know  that  three 
days*  rain  in  Ancnist  lowers  the  public 
funds  one,  and  all  railway  stock  ten  per 
cent.  Let  them  reflect  on  their  &te  tf, 
by  human  folly,  an  effect  equal  to  that 
of  three  weM  continuous  fall  of  rain 
takes  place  every  yeaar.  Let  them  observe 
what  inghtfnl  oscillations  in  the  price 
of  commodities  follow  the  establishing 
by  law  a  fixed  price  for  gold.  Let 
them  ponder  on  the  consequences  of 
a  system  which  sends  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  of  sovereigns  out  of  the  conn- 
tiy  anmuMy  to  buy  grain,  and  eon- 


trocU  the  paper  remaining  in  it  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  proportion* 
Let  them  observe  the  effsct  of  such  « 
system,  ooindding  with  a  Tist  ex- 
penditure on  domestic  railways.   And 
let  them  consider  whether  all  these 
dreadful  evils,  and  the  periodical  de- 
vastation of  the  country  by  absurd 
speculation  and  suooeedingruin,  would 
not  be  effectually  guarded   agunst, 
and  tibe  perils  of  an  over-issue  of  paper 
also  prevented,  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  treating  gold  and  silver,  the 
most  easily  transported  and  evanes- 
cent of  earthly  thmgs,  like  any  other 
commodity,  andmiuing  piq)er  always 
payable  th  ihem^  but  aJt  the  price  they 
bear  at  the  moment  of  presentmesL 
That  would  establish  a  vnxed  circoh- 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  and  paper, 
mutually  convertible,  and  allow  an 
increased  issue  of  the  latter  to  obviate 
all  the  evils  flowing  from  the  periodi- 
cal abstractions  of  the  former.    To 
establish  the  circulation  on  a  gold 
basis  oftme,  in  agreatoommerdal  sUte, 
is  the  same  error  as  to  put  the  food  of 
the  people  in  a  populous  oommuoitj 
on  one  root  or  species  of  grain.   Ire- 
land has  shown  us,  in  the  two  last 
years,  what  is  the  consequence  of  the 
one— famine  and  rebeOion ;  England, 
of  the  other^bankruptcy  and  Chart- 
ism. 
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BTBON's  ADDRB68  TO  THB  OCKAK. 

Childb   Haboij>*8   PiLGRiMAaB  moosly,  thrown  npon  the  ground  the 

undertakes  an  Idea — that  of  a  prond  checkered  mantle  of  scorn,  anger^  dis- 

«|ant,  bom  in  a  castle,  self-driven  from  appointment,  soirow,  andennni,  which 

the  bosom  of  home,  seeking  ref age,  had  wrapped  in  disguise  his  fair  stature 

aolaoe,  renovation,  from  Nature,  of  andfeatures;  and  he  stands  arestored, 

sensibilities  worn  ont  with  enjoyment,  or  at  least  an  escaped  man,  gazing 

Or,  he  brings  into  play  a  ne^ected,  with  eye  and  soul  upon  the  beautiful 

VMifled   sensibility — the  joy  of   the  and  majestic  sea  rolling  in  its  joy 

SBblime    and  the    Beautiful.      We  beneath  his  feet.    He  looks ;  and  he 

reeetve,    as   given,    a  mind   gifted  will  deliver  himself  up,  as  Nature's 

with  extraordinaiy  powers  of  will  lone  enthnsiaat,  to  the  delicious,  deep, 

and  understanding  —  by  the  favour  dread,  exulting,  holy  passion  of — 

of  birth,  nursed  npon  the  heights  vary  the  word  as  he  varies  it — The 

<)f8odetj— conversant  with  pleasure  Ocean. 

and  passion ;  and,  bearing  all  this  Let  us  chant — with  broken,  though 
constantly  in  mind,  we  must  read  the  haply  not  unmusical  voice — ^what  may 
poeoL  From  it  large  passages  might  be  called — the  Hymn.  That  is  a  high 
be  fldected,  in  whldi  the  scorn,  de-  term — ^let  us  not  anticipate  that  it  has 
sjttte,  bitterness  that  elsewhere  break  been  misapplied.  Childe  Harold,  or 
in,  disfeaturing  beauty  and  sublimity,  Lord  Byron — ^for  it  here  little  matters 
are  silent ;  and  the  passion  of  divine  whether  a  grace  of  pleased  fancy  re- 
beholding  stands  out  alone.  Is  this  solve  the  Two  into  One,  or  show  the 
the  character—or  what  is  the  charac-  Two  side  by  side,  noble  forms  in  bro- 
ter,  of  the  cdebrated  concluding  Ad-  therly  reflection  —  here  is  at  last  the 
dress  to  tiie  Ocean?  Few  things  in  powerful  but  self-encumbered  Spirit 
moten  poetiy  have  been  more  uni-  with  whom  we  have  journeyed  so  long 
▼enaUy — more  indiscriminately  ad-  in  sunlight  and  in  storm — delighted, 
miied ;  be  it  ours  now  to  recite  with  sympathising,  wondering  at  least,  or 
Ton  the  famous  Stanzas — and  here,  confounded  and  angiy  when  he  will 
sitting  beneath  the  sea-fronting  porch  not  let  us  wonder— here  He  is  at  last 
of  our  Marine  Vilhn,  indulge  in  a  himself,  in  unencumbered  strength, 
oonfabnlatonr  critique.  setting  like  the  sun  upon  the  sea  he 

The  Wanderings  are  at  an  end.  The  ffazes  on— the  clouds  broken  through, 

real  and  the  imagmary  pilgrim,  stand-  dispersed,  and  vanquished,  even  if  a 

iog  together  upon  Mount  Albano,  look  half-tinge  of  melancholy  remembrance 

oat  npon  the  blue  Mediterranean.    He  hang  in  the  atmosphere,  radiant  in 

has  generously,  honourably,  magnani-  mijestic  farewell. 

*^  But  I  forget.— My  pilgrim's  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part — ^so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  npon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
.  Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 

Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  followed  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  rolled 

**  Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun  : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  fix)m  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 

As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 
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**  Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place 

With  one  Mr  Spirit  fsr  vaj  miiiister, 

That  I  might  all  fbrget  the  hnman  race, 

Jjid,  bating  no  one,  love  bat  ooly  lier  F 

Te  Elements  I — at  wImm  ennobling  stir 

Ifeel  myadf  flsaked^-fmn  je  not 

Accord  no*  sach  sbemg?    Dolesr 

Id  deeming  mdi  iriiabit  msny*  m  spot  ? 
Thongli  with  them  to  oon^erse  ean  rarefy  be  our  lot; 

^*"  There  iff  a  pleanre  in  the  paliilefle  woods, 

Thtre  is  ft  nptnre  on  tlie  lonely  shofo^ 

Theve  is  society^  whefo  none  inlnides, 

l^tiiedeepSoa!,  andrnnsicinitsroorr 

I  lo¥e  not  Man  tiie  lest,  bat  Natnre  more. 

From  these  oar  hrterviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  bOr  or  have  been  befbre^ 

To  mingl6wit&  the  Uniyerse,  and  feel 
What  I  cm  no'er  ezpioss,  yet  cannot  alf  eonoeal. 

'^  B^on,  tiioa  deep  and  dark  bine  Oecafl— f^I 
Ten  thoosMid  fleets  sweep  oyer  thee  in*  yain ; 
Man  maiEfcs  the  earth  with  mhi— his  oontrol 
Stops  with  tiie  shore ; — ^npon  the  watery  pfais 
The  wrecks  are  ail  thy  deed^  nor  doth  remahi 
A  shadow  of  maa^s- ravage,  sains  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  Ufce'a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinksinto  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Withont  a  grave,  nnkntf 'd,  aneoffln'd,  and  nnknown. 

*"*•  His  steps  are  not  nponr  thy  paths--thy  flddi 
Are  not  a  spoil  ibr  him — thon  dost  arisen 
And  shake  him  ih>m  thee ;  the  viie  strengtii  he  wields 
For  earth's  destmction  thon  dost  all  dwpise, 
Spnming  him  ih>m  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
Ajtd  send'st  him,  shiyering  in  thy  playfnl  spray 
Atid  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  dadicot  him  again  to  earth  ; — there  let  him  lay. 

*^  The  armaments  which  thnnderstrlke  the  walls 

Of  rock- built  cities,  bidding  nations  qnake, 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 

The  oiUc  leviathans,  whose  hnge  ribs  make 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ;. 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  siKywy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yesBt  of  waves,  which  mor 
Alike  the  Armada^'s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

"  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Borne,  Carthago,  what  axe  ttey  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  ftee. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;*  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  deoaf 
Has  dried  np  reahaeto  deserts  :•— not  so  tbmi, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  wayes*  plary^ 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  anre  brov^^ 

Sach  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thon  rottestiiow. 
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Tbo«  glorious  mirror,  wbere  tlie  Ahnigfaty's  form 
Gfosees  itself  in  tempeiits ;  is  all  time, 
Calm  or  eoQviilsed — ^in  breese,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
leing  the  pole,  or  in  Ibe  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaviDg ; — boundless,  endless,  and  snbHme — 
The  image  of  Etemitj — ^tbe  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  i^me 
The  monstera  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  ch^ad,  fathomless,  alone. 

^  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  I  and  ray^ 
Of  yontfafol  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy- 
I  wanton'dwith  thy  breakers — tlie^  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleaatng  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  tfaee^ 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— -as  I  do  here." 


Tlese  Stanzas  may  be  separated 
fiwn  the  Poem — the  feeling  of  readers 
innimenible  so  separates  them — as  a 
Hncr  TO  THE  OcKAN.  The  passage, 
t  great  effort  of  a  great  poet,  intends 
ifiQii  patting  forth  of  all  his  power 
—it  has  been  acknowledged  and  re- 
nowned as  snch ;  and,  if  it  has  failed, 
1  critiqne  showing'  this,  and  showing 
the  gromd  of  the  failure,  may  be  use- 
fcj  to  you,  inexperienced  yet  in  the 
criticism  of  poetiy,  though  all  alive  to 
its  charm. 

We  observe  yon  delight  in  the  first 
FonrStanzas — ay,  you  recite  them  over 
Ag^  after  us — and  the  voice  of 
jomh,  tremulous  in  emotion,  is  pa- 
thetic to  the  Old  Man.  He  will  not 
seek,  by  what  might  seem  to  you,  thus 
ooved,  hypercritical  objections  to 
some  of  the  words ;  but,  pleased  with 
yonr  pleasure,  he  is  willing  to  allow  you 
to  b^eye  the  stanzas  entirely  good  in 
expression  as  in  thonf^t.  For  here 
the  morUd  disrelish  of  the  sated 
P^«te  is  cleansed  away.  The  ob- 
scuring cloud  of  the  overwhelmed 
heart  is  dispersed-.  The  joy  of  the 
^demess  here  claimed  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  or  other  than  that  of 
ereiy  powerful  and  imagmative  spirit, 
^hich  experiences  that  solitnde  is,  in 
simple  tratk,  by  a  steadfast  law  of  our 
iiatibe,  the  condition  wider  which  our 
soal  is  able  to  wed  itself  in  impas- 
>Kned  oommunioA  effectually  to  the 
glorious  Universe  —  where,  t00i»  the 
^l^agatiaf^  foolatepa  of  maas  irapaor- 
iBg  the  owe  domain  ef  free  natnre^  aie 
M.  ''Pathtas,"  ""loMdy/ 


selves  bespeak  neither  satiety  nor 
hostility:  there  is  ^society  by  the 
deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  I "  all 
quite  rieht.  Here  is  a  heart,  in  its 
thirst  u)r  sympathy,  peopling  the 
desert  with  sympathisers.  Here  is 
expansiott  of  the  heart;  and  the  spirit 
that  rejc4cee  in  the  conscionsneas  of  life 
ronsed  into  creative  activity.  For  an 
ear  untuned  and  untuning,  here  is 
one  that  listens  out  harmonies  which 
yon,  langnid.or  inept,  might  not  dis- 
cern. **  Pleasure  I"  "  rapture  I"  "  so- 
ciety r'  ^^mnaic  V^—^  chain  <tf  geniali- 
ties 1 

"  I  loTe  not  man  the  lesi,  but  nature  more, 
Trom  these  onr  interriews.** 

What  will  yon  require  of  kindliest  hu- 
manity from  any  poet,  from  any  lover 
ofnature,  that  is  not  here?  The  savage 
grandeur  of  earth  and  sea  have  their 
peril — the  fleeing  of  human  homes  and 
haunts — the  voluptuous  banishment 
self-imposed— -the  caressing  of  dear 
fancies  in  secret  invisible  recesses  in- 
violable—these tend  all  to  engender- 
ing and  nurturing  an  excessive  self- 
delight  akin  to  an  usurping  self-love ; 
and  the  very  sublimities  of  that  won- 
derful intercourse,  in  which,  upon  the 
one  part,  stands  the  feeble  dwarf  Man, 
in  his  hour-lived  weakness,  and  upon 
the  other,  as  if  Infinitude  itself  put- 
ting on  cognisable  forms,  the  imperish- 
able HUls  and  the  unchangeable  Sea 

^that  intercourse  in  whidi  he,  the 

pigmy,  eonscioiis  of  the  divinity  within 
hin,  leels  himsdf  the  greater— he 
mfiaite,  immovta]:^  and  these  finite  and 
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vanishing-the  power  «.de«dUtlon    JJ^^t  m^^^h'-lTai- 

nance  that  hangs  byhiflname  and  re- 
collectiona,  is  forgotten,  suspended— 
for  the  time  absolntely  lost.  If  this 
be  not  the  meaning,  what  is? 

«And&al 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  eon- 
oeal/* 


of  that  intercourse  may  well  engender 
and  nourish  Pride.  Self-love  and 
Pride,  temptmg,  decoying,  bewilder- 
ing, devouring  demons  of  the  inhuman 
Waste  I  But  the  self-reproved,  repent- 
ant pilgrim  has  well  understood  these 
dangers.  He  knows  that  the  delight 
of  woods  and  waterfalls,  of  stars  and 

storms,  may  ^enate  majj^?^^.    fa    indeed    powerless    writing,  and 
feUow-man.    He  has  guarded  himsetf    ^^^^  ^^^^  merited  a  better  doae. 
by  some  wise  tenaperance.    ^^    g^t  the  whole  stanza  protests,  pro- 
found  here  his  golden  mean.    From    -""' 
thus  conversing,  he  "loves  not  man 
the  less,  but  nature  more."    Is  this  a 
young  Wordsworth,  beginning,  in  the 
school  of  nature,  to  learn  the  wisdom 
of  humanity  ? 

At  all  events,  here  is,  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  most  express  and  earnest  dis- 
claimer of  the  mood  of  misanthropjr ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  hear  the  Pilgnm 
speak  of  interviews 

"  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before." 


From  all  1  that  is,  from  all  the  un- 
gradous,  the  harsh,  the  unkind,  the 
sore,  the  embittered,  the  angry,  the 
miserable  1  Not,  surely,  from  all 
the  amiable  and  all  the  gladsome;  and 
especially  not  from  the  whole  person- 


claims  the  glad  healing  power  of  the 
natural  world  over  him.  He  has  de- 
scribed this  as  well  as  he  conld,  and 
sums  up  with  saying  that  by  him  it  e 
indescribable.  "  I  derive  firom  these 
communions  a  rapturous  tranafonna- 
tion— so  great,  so  wondrous,  that  my 
ignorant  skill  of  words  is  utterly  an- 
able  to  i-ender  it ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  so  self-powerful,  that,  m  despite 
of  this  my  concealing  inability,  tones 
of  it  will  outbreak,  make  themselves 
heard,  felt,  and  understood."  Thni 
Byron  sets  the  tune  of  his  Address  to 
the  Ocean.  The  first  Four  Stanzas, 
therefore,  be  their  poetry  mm  or 
less,  required,  upon  this  accent, 
enucleation ;  and  farther,  dear  neo- 
phyte, inasmuch  as  they  are  parijw- 
larly  humane,  they  should  take  their 


ality  and  identity  of  his  character,  effectual  place  among  evidences  which 
The  picture  he  had  given  us  of  himself  ggparate  him  personally  from  some  oi 
was  that  of  a  powerful  mind,  self-set  at  y^  poetical  Timona.  ... 
....  ... ..... ^,..  -«  ..««  ifou-dear  Neophyte--have  caUed 

the  Four  Stanzas  beautifal,-t!iai  i^ 
enough  for  us,— and  they  rjcau  w 
yourheart~-yousay--.thekm(g 
lines  of  Coleridge  —  which  we  cau 
"  beautiful  exceedingly."—  ^ 

«  With  other  minirtntions  thou !  0  Ntta»  • 
Healest  thj  ^randering  and  dbtemper  a  daw. 
Thou  poiiMtt  on  him  thy  toft  ^"*^.^, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  fonnfl,  «»  wm'^ 

■weets,  «j-rf*R 

Thymelodieaofirood«,andwiBdf,a««*«*  ' 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endfU* 
To  he  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  th»S 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  oiM^T 
But,  huntmg  into  tears,  wins  back  ha  W 
His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  hwa^^   ,. 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  low  and  ^' 

Thus-we  repeat  our  words-^  ^7^ 
sets  the  tune  of  his  Address  ^^ 

m'poem,  then,  Is  f^^^^% 

Ocean  by  a  ^^^^^^1^^^^ 
seems  reasonable,  then,  w  w»^ 


^ar  with  its  kind,  yet  within  an  exas- 
perated hate  ever  and  anon  unfolding 
undestroyed,  sometimes  hardly  viti- 
ated, some  portion  of  its  original  in- 
generate  faculty  of  love.  Here  we  be- 
hold him  now  as  God  made  him,  and  no 
longer  possessed  by  a  demon.  Change 
his  rhyme  into  our  prose — and  you  do 
not  dislike  om*  prose — and  hi  sober  and 
sincere  sadness  the  Childe  thus  speaks 
— •*  I  steal,  under  the  power  of  these 
delicious,  renovating,  gladdening,  hal- 
lowing influences,  out  of  myself— out     — ^  r'"'7~ '"  ; ^  «««  endure 

of  thit  evil  thing  which  man  had    ^^^^^'^^'^\'*^,r'^ZZui 
made  me— rather,  alas  I  which  I  had     To  be  a  jamng  and  a  dissoi-nt  tm^ 

made  myself  into ;  —  and  if  long 
wandering,  disuse  of  humanity,  sepa- 
ration from  the  scene  of  my  wrongs, 
and  this  auspicious  dominion  of  invio- 
late nature  have  in  these  past  years 
already  amended  me — ^if  I  have  been 
worse  than  I  am^-even  that  worse 
and  that  worst  these  '  interviews'  ob- 
literate and  extinguish."  The  soured 
milk  of  human   kindness  is  again 
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^hat  ifi  it  natural  to  expect  that  snch 
a  poem  should  be  ?  And  if  it  proves 
to  be  somethlDg  remarkably  different, 
then  to  inqnire  whether  any  particular 
circumstance  or  condition  has  inter- 
vened whidi  justifies  the  poet  in  fol- 
lowing an  unexpected  course. 

Now,  for  natural  expectation,  the 
theme  is  one  of  eulogy ;  and  one  may 
say,  tiierefore,  that  praise  customarily 
ezpraaea  itself  in  one  or  other  of  two 
prindpal  ways-— namely,  directly  or 
mdlrectly.  We  praise  directly,  for 
instance,  when,  moved  by  the  contem- 
plation of  some  great  or  interesting 
subject,  we  smgle  forth,  one  after  an- 
other, the  quaMties  of  its  character, 
or  the  faults  in  its  history,  which  have 
provcA^  our  love,  our  admiration, 
our  joy,  our  gratitude.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  we  praise  indirectly  when 
we  extol  the  subject  of  our  eulogy 
by  dispraising  another  foreign  subject, 
whldi  we  oppose  to  the  chosen  one 
in  the  way  of  relief  or  foU;  whether 
we  establish  mere  comparison  of  con- 
tngt  between  the  two,  or  dte  an  op- 
positton  of  actual  enmity  between 
them — as  if,  in  hymning  Apollo,  we 
should  insist  upon  the  horror  and 
Iniy,  the  earth -pollution  and  the 
eaith-aiBiction,'of  the  monster  Python. 

A  moment  of  reflection  satisfies  us 
that  both  ways  are  alike  natural — 
both,  with  occasion,  alike  unavoid- 
able; but  it  is  impossible  to  help 
equally  seeing  that  these  two  ways  of 
eulogy  differ  materially  from  eadi 
other  in  two  respects, — ^the  temper  of 
inspiration  which  dictates,  animates, 
and  supports  the  one  or  other  manner 
of  attributing  renown,  and  the  motive 
justifying  the  one  eulogistic  proce* 
dure  or  the  oUier.  The  temper  of 
dhrect  praise  is  always  wholly  genial ; 
that  of  lauding  by  iUaudation  has  in 
it  perforce  an  ungenial  element  The 
motive  to  direct  praise  eternally  sub- 
sists and  is  there,  as  long  as  the  sub- 
ject eul<^;ised  subsists  and  is  there. 
This,  then,  is  the  ordinaiy  method. 
If  any  thing  has  just  happened  that 
provokes  the  indirect  way — as  if  Py- 
thon has  just  been  vanquished — then 
good  and  well ;  or  if  the  poet,  by  some 
personal  haunting  sorrow,  or  by  an 
unvanquished  idiosyncrasy,  must  ar- 
rive at  pleasure  through  pain,  so  be 
It :  but  this  method  is  clearly  extra- 
ordinary and  exceptive  to  the  rule; 


and  the  reason  for  using  it  must  be 
prominent,  definite,  and  flashing  in  all. 
men's  eyes.  The  other  method  never 
can  require  justifying  —  this  does 
always ;  and  if  it  fail  conspicuously  in 
aught,  the  vexy  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended  is  produced,  and  the  eulogy 
is  no  laud.  You  may  say,  indeed, 
and  say  truly,  that  all  eulogy  shall 
be  mixed — that  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily every  subject  has  its  title  to 
favour  by  sympathy  and  by  antipathy. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  predominate  ? 
We  need  scarcely  answer  that  ques- 
tion. The  mood  of  mind  in  which 
the  Poet  sings  must  be  genial  and  be- 
nign, though  he  may  have  to  deal  in 
flerce  invective. 

Read  then,  dearest  Neophyte,  the 
flrst  Four  Stanzas— recite  them  again, 
for  you  have  them  by  heart.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  all  that 
preamble  for  the  hymn  than  the  hymn 
itself.  The  poet,  imbued,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  love  of  nature  and  of 
man,  will  breathe  on  both  his  benedic- 
tion. He  will  glorify  the  Sea.  And 
how  does  he  attain  the  transported 
and  affectionate  contemplation  of  the 
abyss  of  waters?  By  the  opposition 
of  man's  impotence  to  the  might  of 
the  sea;  by  the  opposition  of  the  land 
subjected  to  man,  mixed  up  in  his 
destinies,  and  changeable  with  him^^ 
to  the  ocean  free  from  all  change,  ex- 
cepting that  of  its  own  moods,  the 
fr(^  play  of  its  own  gigantic  will. 
For  though,  philosophically  speaking, 
the  immense  mass  of  waters  is  in  it- 
self inert  and  powerless ;  lifted  into 
tides  by  the  sun  and  moon ;  lifted  into- 
storm  by  raging  and  invisible  winds; 
yet  the  poet,  lawfhlly,  and  by  a  com- 
pulsion which  lies  alike  upon  all  our 
minds,  apprehends  in  what  is  invo- 
luntary, self-willed  motion,  wild 
changeaUe  moods,  apleasure  of  rolling 
— sun,  moon,  and  winds,  being  for  the 
moment  left  utterly  out  of  thought ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Byron  here  does 
this  well.  But,  what  is  the  worth, 
what  the  meaning  of  the  flrst  Font 
Stanzas — ^in  which  you  have  delighted, 
because  in  them  the  Bard  yon 
love  had  deliberately  and  passion- 
ately rejected  all  hostile  regard  of 
man,  and  reclaimed  for  himself  his 
place  among  the  brotherhood — when 
we  see  that  hostile  regard  in  all  ita 
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bittttiieBfl,  ioBtiataaaonfilj  retain  aad 
become  the  predominating  dumcter* 
istic  of  tlie  whole  wraiiifdl  aad  scom- 
fal  Bong? 

Was  lufl  preyions  oonfefiBion  of  faith 
utterly  fidbe  and  hollow?  If  sincere 
and  Bubatantial,  what  in  a  moment 
shattered  it? 

«<  EoU  on.  Hum  dmp  wk  dsdc  Um 
roUl 
Tn  thomnd  teeti  svmh  otw  Ihee 


Thk  is  good  in  temper  ao  far — ^nor 
in  aaglit  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
peirading  the  introdactory  Stanzas; 
If  the  ten  thousand  fleets  are  presented 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  picture. 
But  are  they  ?  No,  already  for  spleen. 
The  full  verse  is 

''Tea  thonMnd  fleeto  aweip  over 


/ 


If 


In  ▼mini  lorwkateBdinYain?  Why, 
fm  one  that  never  was  eontemplaibed  by 
tliem,  Bor  by  any  ratiOBal  being— 4hat 
of  ieayaig  the  boaom  of  the  d^p  per- 
maneBtly  furowed  by  their  wakes  1 
TUfl  is  a  miaateaeas  of  thhiking  we 
shudder  4e  pot  dowB — b«t  nend  the 
matter  if  yoa  csa.  Try  to  imagiae 
BOBiething  great,  if  not  iatelligible — 
that  the  attempt  whicb  has  £uled  was, 
m  aooie  titaaic  and  aiysterioas  way,  to 
have  ftfabltaiwd  m  dommkn  of  maa 
ever  tiie  eea,  to  have  yoked  it  Jiiae  the 
earth  aader  his  hand,  plooghed  it,  set 
vines  aad  aowa  cornfields,  aad  bnilt  q» 
towerad  enttea.  Bnf  thaithoni^is 
unstable,  aad  deaarts  as  tiaite."  "^la 
vaia,^  whatever  it  aieana,  or  if  it 
meaas  notinag— (aad  will  no  one  teM 
as  what  it  meaas  ?V-still  propoees  the 
sea  ia  eoofliot  with  an  advenary,  aad 
doea  not  eoatenifiate  it  ior  its  owa 
pare  great  self.  The  *whole  Hyaui 
ia  foanded  on  eontnet,  iaad  then- 
ibie  of  JMiirect  laspirstion.  To 
aggrandise  the  aea,  Byvoa  Imows  of 
BO  other  way  than  ta  dMpirage  the 
earth;  and  then  is  eqaaJiy  a  want  of 
trath,  and  of  ianigiaation  and  paeaioB. 
if  he  had  the  capacity  of  worthily 
pniSBig  aatore,  tf  he  had  the  gonatne 
love  aad  adnuratiiNi  te  her  beaaty 
soidgieatneBS  whioh  he  proadly  eiaiaia, 
he  has  not  shown  this  here ;  and  we 
are  iadaced  to  tUak  that  there  were 
m  his  oilad,  fiMsaltiet,  inteifteetaal  aad 
moral,  sironger  there  than  the  poeti- 

^w^  apoB  whidi  the  poetical  faoaity 
needed  to  stov  itself— fioia  whiefa  L 


needed  te  borrow  a  fiMstkaoaseaeiigy^ 
say  wit  and  aeMn,  the  fiKalties  of  the 
aatiriflt. 

''Ia  vaia,''  mdeedi  liaagiaatioB 
beholds  tea  tbeoaaad  fleets  sweepiag 
over  the  ocean— or  a  handred  of  then, 
or  one— aad  man's  exidtiag  spirit 
feels  that  it  was  not  in  vain.  The 
parposes  for  whicfa  fleets  do  sail—to 
carry  ooauneroet  to  cany  war,  to 
canry  ookMues,  to  cany  civilisation, 
to  iKvig  home  hnowJed0%  hafe  tri- 
umpha^y  prospered;  and,«fo<Nii8e, 
are  not  in  the  wammng  ef  the  poet, 
althoi^fh  properly  l^y  ^oae  an 
in  tte  meaning  of  the  weid.  Bat, 
perversely  enoogh,  ^e  iaiagiaataon  of 
the  readtf  aocepte  for  aa  laflftiaf  the 
pomp  ef  the  reprecoatatioa— "  tea 
thousand  fleeta  sweq[>  over  thee"- 
for  good,  as  an  adfBMrt  ef  the  eeem's 
na^ifioence;  and  in  tbecoofimoaoi 
Ao«ght  and  fiaeling  whicfa  cfaanc- 
terises  the  passage,  this  vena  of 
mockery  tells  to  the  totsl  leaaltia^ 
impression,  in  eflfoct,  like  a  vene  or 
passion.  The  levoeace  whah  ^aot 
inteaded-'^ot  Hie  eonhempt  wUea  tf 
iatended— for  these  majestie  bania 
craations,  is  nckaowkds«l  ^  »; 
The  poet,  wil^  his  linng  fi»t<^ 
shadow  beside  him,  is  Atttaf  "^ 
UkA  Italian  pnMuntefy— i0««  ^^ 
wonder  look  tlueagh  his  ofeo  opoi 
that  sea  rolling  ander  thsisl^''^ 
he  spMks  aoeordia^f— 


stey  itself— £roia  which  it    flow  otherwise,  He«er 


*<  Ron  on,  thou  deep  asddiidc]dB0i 

roUr 

Bail  thy  ge^te  tUes  oa,  aweot  Modi- 
tenaaeaBfieai  te  beat  ia  ««»>» ii 
aiyweary  Ibetl  BoH,  »  ^■Jf'T 
waeonfined  qwoes,  Attaatie  Ooe»i 
wiA  placid  eweU  or  with  m5« 
biihiwB,  fima  pole  to  psief  iKA^ 
oaraambieDtWerid-OoeaalsBibraa^ 

ia  thy  liqaid  aiM  ear  tafS"^^' 
aeirts  aa  Mae  island  and  ianasfl^ 

o«r  wiwle  gMe.  Afar,  go^JJ 
datebeginaiag;  aad  at  the  f«i7'^ 

step—war  to  the  kaife !  .  _;^ 
The  oonteed,  aastaiied  iflV;^ 
left  vpoa  yon  is  that  of  •  J*7S 
auad  aMviag  m  themafO^^ 
power.     Bat  it  Is  not  «^;^ 

li»  majesty  ef  ^^yJ^^tTi^ 
takea  atrajght  inrwaids,  ^^^ 
oond   to  ^idieei  ^harplf.  ■'•Sl^i«- 
maieh  off  ia  the  ^W^t^^ 

Oaw  atiwirwiitfL  HMoar.  PiBdV)  *^ 
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Um\  Thfly  walk  as  kings,  heroes, 
baids,  archangeLs.  The  first  canon 
of  gzeiftt,  impassioDed,  prafeand  writ- 
isf — ihat  tiie  Bonl,  filled  with  its 
themes  and  with  affection  fitted  for  its 
tbemOy  moves  on  ak^wly  or  impotu- 
owly — ^with  a  glide,  or  with  a  ro^,  or 
with  a  bonnd — ^bat  that  it  eyer  moves 
consistantlj  with  itself,  pouring  ont 
its  afisction,  and,  in  pouring  it  ont, 
dlqdajing  its  theme,  wd  so  evolvittg 
its  wesk  from  kself  in  unity — is  here 
oned  ngauist  l^  movements  owning 
no  law  but  mere  capdoe. 

How,  then,  is  the  gLorification  of 
his  snlgeot  soaght  here  to  be  attained 
by  ByroH?  By  means  of  another 
eid^eet  shown  vs  in  hostility,  and 
qn^ed.  Jiaii,  In  his  weakneas,  is 
pot  in  contraat  and  in  oonfliot  with 
ooean'fl  omnipoteoee.  Ji^  sends  out 
his  fleets,  apparently  fax  the  pnrpoee 
^  niDing  the  ooean.  He  cannot: 
he  €«a  min  the  land;  but  on  the 
laad^s  edge  his  deadly  domiaioti  is  at 
an  end.  nere  the  reign  of  a  mightier 
and  more  dieadfnl  Baler,  a  greater  De* 
stro^er,  a  wilder  Anarch,  begin.  Hie 
sea  itadf  rises,  wrecks  the  timbered 
vesKls,  drowns  the  crews— <ur  at  test 
those  who  fall  overboard — ^tosses  the 
mariner  to  the  skies  and  on  to  shore, 
and  swallows  up  fleets  of  war. 

Sudi  is  tiie  first  movement  or 
strain.  What  is  the  amount  relatively 
tothepmport  of  the  poem?  Why, 
ttiat  ^  finrt;  point  of  glorification 
Aosen,  ISie  first  utterance  of  enthusi- 
astic love  and  admiralion  fi^m  the 
•oftened  heart  and  elevated  soal  of  a 
poet,  who  has  jnst  tdd  as  that  there 
Is  such  music  in  its  roar,  that  by  the 
deep  sea  he  loves  not  man  the  less,  but 
nature  more,  is,  ^^  All  hail,  O  wrath- 
fhl,  dire,  almighty,  and  remorseless 
destroyer!*' — snrdy  a  strange  ebol- 
iition  of  tenderness — an  amatory  sigh 
like  a  lion's  roar — something  in  Poly- 
phemus' vein — wooing  wiu  a  ven- 
geance. An  this,  mark  ye,  dear 
neophyte,  following  straight  upon  a 
prodaoBatioii  of  peace  with  all  man- 
kind—upon  an  Invocatioa  to  Katine 
for  iBwara  peaioe  1 

Gran*  ibr  a  moment  timt  Man  Is 
{voperiy  to  be  viewed  as  Earth's  ra- 
vager,  not  ilB  fiidtivator,  and  that  ^^  his 
coBtrel  stops  with  the  shore,"  is  good 
£ngfiflAi  in  Tone  fbr  ^  his  power  of 
deaolalteg,  nr  his  range  of  desolation, 


is  boonded  by  the  sea-shore;"  grant  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  a  lawfid  and  just 
jMractical  oontemfdaticm  to  view  him 
ravaging  and  ranging  up  to  that  edge, 
and  to  view  in  contrast  the  glad, 
bright,  universally -langimig  Ocean 
beyond — vnravaged,  imstained,  un- 
footed,  no  smoke  of  conflagration 
rising,  only  the  golden  nhondng  nuat 
seeming  all  one  difi'ased  sun.  Grant 
9iSi  tfaii^-4md  then  what  we  have  to 
eomphnn  of  is,  that  the  contrast  is 
prepared,  but  not  presented ;  and  that 
the  natural  replication  to  ^^  Man  marks 
the  earth  with  ruin,"  is  not  here.  In- 
stead of  picture  for  pictnre— instead 
of,  look  on  thiB  picture  nod  on  that— 
we  have 

"  on  fhe  'Watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed.*^ 

That  is  to  say,  peaoe,  happinesa, 
beauty,  nowhere  1  Man  wrecks  np  to 
tbeBhore.  There  the  tables  are  tmned 
upon  hun.  Tiiere  the  sea  ravages  the 
land,  and  wrecks  him  in  return.  Mer- 
dfid  Hevrea  1  nothing  bat  wreddng; 
as  if  evil  spirits  only  possessed  iSi& 
muv«rse — ^as  if  the  only  question  to 
be  asked  any  where  were,  Who  wredcs 
here? 

Is  not  this  a  glaring  hiBtance  of  a 
iiiae  intefiectnal  precetee  arising  o«t 
of  a  fidse  moral  temper?  The  mh* 
eeasing  call  «f  tiie  Hymn  is  to  the 
display  of  the  snbject  extdled.  And 
here  the  beairiafol,  or  the  pinnd  sap^ 
riority  of  the  ^^peaoeAil,  immeasur- 
able pfaun,"  -  or  of  the  indignant, 
independeirt,  ^undrons  sea,  was  im- 
perious^ sn^[ested  for  some  moments 
surely^  if  the  Poem  he  one  of  glori- 
fication. But  no  1  We  mayimaguie 
to  ovselves,  if  wo  please,  the  beanty, 
splendoar,  |oy,  tempestnons  liberty 
of  the  mntotered  waters;  but  the  love 
^tfae  ooean  is  not  ia  the  Poet's  mind, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been— on^  the 
hate  of  man. 

As  it  ought  to  havo  been?  Yea, 
Teriiy.  Had  be  not  taken  the  pledge  ? 
To  chink  hot  of  the  purest  nprinff  of 
inspiration — ^Ae  Fount  of  Love.  And 
may  he,  witiiout  reproach,  break  it 
when  he  chooses,  and  wo  not  dare  to 
condemn?  Of  all  premises,  the  pre- 
mise made  by  poet  of  world-wide 
fiime  betoe  the  wide  worid,  in  his 
sooi^  best  mood,  and  in  naturals 
neUest  uupbatien,  is  the  most  snored 
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— to  break  it  is  a  sin,  and  a  sin  tiiat 
brings  its  appropriate  ponishment 
along  with  it, — loss  or  abeyance  of  the 
fiicnlty  divine.  Byron  had  sworn  to 
love  man  and  nature,  and  to  glorify 
their  works,  on  the  very  instant  he 
seeks  to  degrade  and  vilify.  We 
listen  to  a  rdigions  oyertnre— to  the 
Devil's  March.  We  are  invited  to 
enter  with  hhn  a  temple  of  worship^ 
and  praise  and  prayer  become  impre- 
cations and  corses.  It  is  as  if  a 
hermit,  telling  his  beads  at  the  door 
of  his  cdl,  retired  into  its  interior  to 
hold  converse  with  a  blaspheming 
spirit.  Fear  not  to  call  it  by  its  right 
name— this  is  Hypocrisy. 

So  mnch  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
mood;  now  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

What  is,  justly  considered,  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  sea  ?  Is  it  here 
truly  spoken?  Certainly  not.  The 
Facts  and  the  Songs  of  the  world  are 
all  the  other  way.  In  history,  the 
ocean  is  the  giant  slave  of  the  ma|ri- 
danMan— withsomedifficoltybrou^t 
mider  thraldom— humorous,  and  not 
always  manageable  —  mischievous 
when  he  gets  his  own  way.  Butcom- 

Sare  statistically  the  service  and  the 
etriment,  for  Clio  must  instruct  Cal- 
liope and  Erato.  Passion  that  cannot 
sustain  itself  but  by  hiding  that  which 
has  been,  and  accreditinff  that  which 
has  not  been,  is  ^rsonal,  not  poeti- 
cal— is  mad,  not  inspired.  The  truth 
Is,  that  the  Ship  is  the  glory  of  man*s 
inventive  art  and  inventive  daring — 
the  most  splendid  triumph  of  heroical 
art.  And — ^for  the  historr  of  man — 
the  service  of  the  sea  to  his  ship  has 
been  the  civiiishig  of  the  earth.  The 
wrecks  are  occasional — so  much  so 
that,  in  our  ordinary  estimate,  they 
are  forgotten.  It  would  be  as  good 
poetry  to  sa^  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  kve  by  wrecking. 

In  this  first  movement  or  strain, 
then,  two  great  relations  upheld  by 
man  are  put  in  question, — his  relation 
to  the  limd,  and  his  relation  to  the 
sea.  The  Basis  of  Song  to  the  true 
and  great  poet  is  the  truth  of  things— 
the  truth  as  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher  know  them.  Over  this 
he  throws  his  own  affection  and  creates 
a  truth  of  his  own— a  poetical  truth. 
But  the  truth,  as  held  in  man's  actual 
knowledge,  is  recognisable   through 


the  transparent  v^.  Here  it  ia  ^ 
torted,  not  veiled.  The  two  relso 
tions  are  alike  falofied.  For  in  order 
to  bring  man  into  oonfiict  with  the 
sea,  where  he  and  not  the  sea  is  to  be 
worsted,  he  must  first  be  made  the 
foe  of  the  earth  I  "  Man  marks  the 
earth  with  ruin.*'  Is  this  the  history 
of  man  on  the  earth?  Man  hu 
vanquished  the  Earth,  but  for  its 
bendltaswdl  as  his  own.  He  has 
displaced  the  forest  and  the  swam 
the  wild  beast  and  the  serpent.  He 
has  adorned  the  earth  like  a  bride; 
as  if  he  had  made  captive  a  wild 
.Amazon,  charmed  her  with  Orpheu 
arts,  wedded  and  made  her  a  happj 
mother  of  many  children.  Whatever 
impresfflve  effect  such  verses  may  bate 
on  the  inconsiderate  mind,  it  has  bees 
illegitimately  attdned— by  a  prepos- 
terous and  utterly  nnproxpked  more- 
ment  of  tempestnons  passion,  and  I7 
two  utterly  fialse  oontemi^aiionB  of 
man's  posture  upon  the  globe,  wbidi 
two  embrace  Moot  his  whole  mortil 
existence.  Eloquence  might  eondfr* 
soend  to  this — poetry  never. 

Note  well,  6  Neophyte  I  that  the 
calm,  contemplative,  lovbg  first  tine, 

*«ItoIl  on,  fh<m  d«»p  and  dark  bhie  ocewf 
roll  I" 

precludes  all  comparison  with  snch 
sudden  bursts  aa  "  Bmn  seise  thee, 
ruthless  king!"  &c,  and  "Qaonsquj 
tandem  abutfire,  Catilma,*'  &c;  bnt  it 
does  not  preclude,  it  invites  the  killing 
comparison  with 

«  O  Thoa  that  ^th  faipa«niggl«T«rwiJj 
Look*8t  from  thy  sole  dominion,  likethtG** 
Of  thia  new  world,— «t  whoM  sight  *"  "• 

■tan 
Hide  their  duninish'd  heads,  to  ih«e  I  eiU, 
But  wiA  no  fnendly  voice,  and  add  thy  B«i»«i 
OSmi!  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  %  »«"»J^ 
That  bring  to  my  remembraaea  from  wm* 

Btate  .^ 

I  fell— how  glorious  once  abow  Uiy  ^^  ^ 
dtc 

Where  the  speaker  is  fraught  vidi 
personal,  not  as  a  poet  with  lopo^ 
sonal  affection  —  where  ho  ^ 
charged  with  hate,  not  ^^^^' 
and  yet  how  slowly,  J^^w  »eda«e'7> 
through  how  many  thoughts,  how  ©■«■ 
admiration,  and  how  many  v^wj 
he  reaches  his  hate  at  last,  wmeo  » 
his  object!     But  on  that  BolUoqoy* 
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deir  Neophyte,  we  ntnBt  disooime 
anoUierdsy. 

We  muBt  go  a  little — not  veiy 
nmdi — into  particulars;  for  other- 
wise, O  Neophyte  I  believe  thou,  what- 
ever wiseacres  say,  there  can  be  no 
tne  criticism  of  poetry.  Let  us — 
sad  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected will  appear, — ^a  detail  of  moral 
and  intellectual  disorder.  The  stanza 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  be- 
gins well  —  as  we  have  seen  and  said. 
Thenceforth  all  is  stamped  with  in- 
CQDgniify,  and  shows  an  e£fect  like 
power,  by  violently  bringing  together, 
ID  a  most  remarkable  manner,  things 
that  cannot  consist— by  the  transition 
from  the  Universal  to  the  Individual, 
when  for 

•*  The  wreeki  ure  all  thy  deed,"* 

whicfa  shoiQ  US  a  thousand  ships 
foondering  in  mid  ocean,  and  the 
earth's  shores  all  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  oak-leviathans,  we  have 
kstaataneously  substituted,  as  if  this 
were  the  same  thing, 

"  Wh«D  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  o/ram^ 
He  noki  into  thy  depths  with  babbling 
groea, 
WitlMiit  n  gATB,  nnknellM,  nneoffinM,  and 


What  has  happened?  What  is 
m^tt  Is  this  literally  the  represen- 
tation of  some  single  human  beins;  ao- 
taally  dropping,  as  unfortunatcdy  hap- 
pma  firom  time  to  time,  from  a 
ship's  side  into  the  immensity  of 
waters?  And  is  this  horrible  game 
and  trinmph  of  Ocean,  which  threat- 
ened to  annihUate  the  species,  upon  a 
sudden  confined  to  ^*a  man  over- 
board?" Or  are  we  to  understand 
that,  by  a  strong  feat  of  uncreating 
and  recreating  imagination,  this  one 
man,  dropped  as  if  naked  from  the 
douds  into  the  sea  and  submerged, 
impersonates  and  impictnres,  by  some 
concentration  of  human  agony  and  of 
human  impotence,  that  universally 
diffused  annihilation  of  Man  in  his 
ships  which  was  the  matter  in  hand? 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  reader 
can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  or 
account  of  the  course  of  thinking  that 
has  been  here  pursued.  Upon  the  faca 
of  the  words  lies  that  natural  pathos 
which  bdongs  to  the  perishing  of  the 
individual,    which    serves  to   blind 


inquhy,  and  stands  as  a  substitute  for 
any  reasonable  thinking  at  all ;  and 
thus  a  grammatical  confusion  between 
Man  and  a  man  makes  the  whole  ab- 
solute nonsense. 
Then  look  here  :^- 

**  Upon  the  wateiy  plain 
The  wrecks  taealUhy  deed,^ 

This  is  not  only  not  true — it  is 
false.  If  man,  clothed  in  the  thunder 
of  war,  is  able  to  strew  ruin  upon  the 
land,  he,  militant,  by  the  same  power, 
strews  wreck  and  ruin  upon  the 
waters;  and  so  the  distinction  pre* 
tended,  whatever  it  might  be  worth, 
fails.  And]does  not  the  swallowing  of 
the  unknelled  and  uncoffined,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  sea  as  the  victor  of 
man,  take  place  as  effectually  when 
beak  or  broadside  sends  down  a  ship 
with  her  hundreds  of  souls,  when  the 
great  sea,  willing  or  unwilling,  ap- 
pears merely  as  the  servile  minister  of 
insulting  man's  hate  and  fury  ? 
'*  Alike  the  Armada*s  pride  imd  spoils  of 
TnfiJgar.'* 

**  Rule  Britannia^'  rings  in  our  ears, 
and  gives  that  assertion  the  lie.  Doea 
Macaulay's  Ode  idhf  recount  an  inef- 
fectual muster?  Did  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  with  all  his  com- 
modores and  captidns,  do  nothing  to 
the  Armada?  With  what  face  dared 
an  English  Poet  say  to  the  sea  that 
on  all  those  days  **  the  wrecks  were  all 
thy  deed  ?  "  The  storms  were  Eng- 
land's allies  indeed,  from  Cape  Clear 
to  the  Orcades.  But  only  her  allies ; 
and,  much  as  we  respect  the  storms  and 
their  services,  we  say  to  the  English 
fleet,  *^  The  wrecks  were  all  thy  deed.''' 
At  Trafalgar  the  storms  finally  sided 
with  the  Spaniards.  *^Let  the  fleet 
be  andiored,"  said  Nelson  ere  he  died: 
and,  had  that  been  possible,  it  haa 
been  done  by  Collingwood.  After  the 
fight  Gravina  came  out  to  the  rescue— 
but  the  sea  engulfed  the  spoils.  Tet, 
spite  of  that,  we  say  again  to  the 
English  fieet,  '^  The  wrecks  were  all 
thy  deed ; "  and  the  sea  answers  — 
and  will  answer  to  all  eternity — "  Ay^ 
ay,  ay ! " 

Byron,  we  verily  believe,  was  the 
first  Great  Poet  that  owned  not  a 
patriot's  heart.  No  pride  ever  had 
he  in  his  Country's  triumphs  either 
on  land  or  sea.  It  seems  as  if  he 
were  impatient  of  every  national  and 
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j]idindiftl9P^itoeBS  ikai,  however  te 
aloof  ifirom  hiB  sphere,  nugkt  dcKpse 
kk  owm.  He  hia  wcktm  weU— -but 
not  «o  wett  afi  be  ought  to  have 
done  —  of  Waterloo.  The  glory  of 
Wellington  overshadowed  him ;  and, 
by  keeping  his  name  out  of  his  verses, 
he  would  keep  the  hero  himself  out  of 
flight.  But  there  lie  is  resplendent  in 
spite  of  the  Foetus  spleen.  Verbum 
non  ampHus  for  Trafalgar !  not  one 
for  Kelson.  Not  so  fid  Cowper — 
the  pious,  peace-loving  Cowper  — 
regara  his  country^s  conflicts.  At 
thought  of  these  the  holy  Harper's  soul 
awoke.    He  too  snug  of  the  sea : — 

^<  WhatailBtha«,wrtltwM4h»iwr— thatroM, 
JLb4  fliBg  thekkuA  agaimi  tt^  chalky  flii«M? 

Jbu>  TaiMWT-MaaiMg  ^namsk  «f  tjoe 


is 


"t  iVflpedy,  4t  lager  fv  a 
moment  ere  disappearing.  Bat  the 
IMrapoBitioa  is,  that  rain  eiecled  by 
BBwa  has  no  place  atafl  OB  the  watea. 
The  paet  meaaa,  that  aa  kag  as  yea, 
the  conlemipiaAor,  tnead  the  laad,  yoa 
walk  among  raias  made  by  aaa. 
Wbea  yom  paaa  em  lo  the  aea,  ao 
ahadow  of  aaoh  raki  any  loager  ao- 
oompaoaeB  yoa^  that  is,  aayJonger 
nfiiiaiin  with  yov. 

One  gFeat  fiaali  of  a^  irhkh  ^ 
HyBDOi  showa  Vk  EqnivocatiaL  The 
words  are  eqaivacaL  Heotttheeaa- 
jcadietJaa-^aaiathiflataTiaeBpflciafly 
— tetween  what  la  {BBaaHaedaad  whit 
isdMe.     Weigh  te a aoiMBt tkse 


That   IB 
«ablime: — 


fnajeslic — and 


^  They  troat  in  naviea,  aad  their  navias  fail^ 
Ood*a  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thaaaaftd  saiL** 

Ay,  then,  indeed,  *'  tea  thoasand  fleets 
«ail  over  Thee  in  vain.*'  Had  Byron 
Cowper'fl  great  line  in  his  aauMl?  The 
*eapy  cannot  stand  ooaipaiison  with 
theori^nal. 

If  we  will  try  the  poet  by  his  warda, 
and  know  whether  he  has  auiatered 
the  coBawmnation  of  his  art  2^ '^  wriir 
aag  weH,**  we  may  coll  fnau  aef^ttal 
instanoesof  aaapicioas  langaage,  in 
this  fitanaa,  the  foUowi^g — 

**  Nor  doiCh  ranatn 
A  ifaadow  of  man^  niTage  mnt  Im  own.** 

Wha*  ia  the  BeaBUiig--tiie  tranala- 
tion  ?  ^^  There  \a  not  on  the  ocean  to 
be  foBod  ac&adow  of  ravage  in  which 
maM  ia  the  agent.  The  mdy  ravage 
Imown  4NI  the  ocean,  ia  which  man  ia 
<xmoenKd,  ia  tiiat  which  he  aidfera 
«noBi  the  ocean.''  This,  if  ftlae,  Is 
aevertheleaB  an  Infeeiiigible  picposi- 
tion.  But '*  ravage" i8aatraogew<H:d 
^a  abockuig  bad  one — appliad,  as 
jroa  presently  find  that  it  mnat  be,  to 
one  drowning  man  being  ^  xmvaged" 
by  being  drowned ;  and  even  move 
strange  sttii  ia  the  grammaticd  oppo- 
aition  of  ^hk ravage,"  as  prop^y  aig- 
aiifyiB|tfae  cavnge  which  he  aohaevea, 
ta  '^hia  own  ravage  "  as  properly  sig^ 
adfying  the  ravage  which  he  endareal 
lieiaovw,  what  ia  meant  hy  "^  n- 


«  Upon  the  walMyfhh, 
The  wMoka  an  jJl  tbydead^aai  Mnemain 
A  shadow  of  man^s  ravage  sate  his  o^n, 
When  fn*  a  mooient,  like  a  ^b»p  of  ra^ 
He  siakaintattydcpthainth  hobUnivgiaiBi** 

4Sbc.,  aaid  teU  ns  what  Itey  seemto  de- 
acribe.  Yon  wntt  find  yoacself  ii  a 
pretty  pnzzle.  A  ah^?  a  M? 
myriads  of  shipa  lost  ?  or  one  dr»wu' 
In^  man  ?  Snrely  one  drowniAg  m^ 
His  own  phrase, 

"thababUsvay 
Of  some  strong  awimmer  in  his^fiVi'* 

hero  pre-appeam.  Brt  he W*''^ 
hieaaeir  <|wte  odMrwiae.  ^  ^b 
pledge  he  ehoaM,  in  certiast  witt 

san'a wnck aofeive  i90b<*<'^"^ 

fiv«n  man^  wreck  paasiie  vpop^ 
ood, — Che  earth  atrewn  with  rna  fcy 
nan's  h«id,  the  eea  sfMrnn  wilfc  nun 
of  nan  hin8e]f,--HiM^  ^"^"^ 
The  ww^a  '«fenam**aBd''M 

have  [Aayed  the  part  here  of  jigBi"^ 


«<They  palter  with  ns  in  a  doaUai 
They  keep  tlM  wosd  of  pMflUM  te  ^ '^ 
And  hnak  it  to  oar  hc|i&** 

IVnr  lend  «B  yevr  ear  fbr  aftwaW* 
The  weid  «"  lenain'' ia  arigiaai^ 

eaaenitaMy  a  word  ef  ttea,  aad  aetfi 

ta  ''oontiMie^  inaone  aaiigM^^ 
dition  thiwnha  oeitaia  «i«*<^ 
tine ;  aa,  for  eonpie,  he  •*Tt^ 

imcoBMnaadte-aTear.*  lA^r: 
ef  Bym'a,  U  haa  baeooe  efl«^w^ 
word  dwt  has  legwdtoipaetw^ 

regard  to  tine.  Tosae*b^ttf^ 
you  naat  begin  with  P««"E?Jr 
pactare that  hM  beanaett**?^ 
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sMid  wliich  IB  liere  the  baais  and  cot- 
set  of  the  thinking.  This  picture  is 
— *^  mau  marks  tl^  «arth  with  min." 
fiealise  the  pktore  at  the  heighi  of  the 
words  witboHt  flinching.  For  ex- 
«mple,  from  the  Atlantic  eastward  to 
the  Pacific,  nan  ravages.  Here 
2^apoleon — aJittle£arther  on  Mahomet 
the  Second — ^fiurther,  the  Crosaders — 
bejood  these  Kludi  Khan  or  Timoor 
Lieag— lastly,  the  Mogul  conquerors  of 
the  Celestial  £mpire,—«  diain  of  de- 
solation from  £8tremadiira  to  Corea. 
Had  land  extended  aroond  the  globe, 
it  had  been  a  belt  of  desolation  en- 
circling the  globe.  Com  fields,  vine- 
jards,  trampled  under  foot  4f  man 
nad  horse,  —  villages,  towns,  and 
great  citi^  reeking  with  oonfiagra- 
tioB,  like  tbe  smoke  ascending  £om 
«ome  enormoas  altar  of  abomiaatiea 
to  offioad  Uie  nostrils  of  heaven — 
armed  hosts  lying  trampled  in  their 
Uood — the  nnaraied  Ijiag  scattered 
«yeiy  where  in  theirs  ;  for  man  has 
trodden  the  earth  in  his  rage,  and 
l)efore  him  was  as  the  garden <^£deo, 
behind  him  is  the  desoUte  wilderness. 
'This  is  a  trandaticm  of  the  hemistich, 
— <*Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,** 
— into  prose.  It  is  a  faithful,  a  literal 
translation — Byron  meant  as  much : 
and  yon,  seopfayte,  in  an  instaa- 
taneoQs  ima^e  receive  as  much — per- 
haps witli  more  €uth  or  pemasioB, 
l)eeattfle  leaden-pacsng,  tardy-gaited 
exposition  goes  against  mch  faith; 
irat  some  befief  will  remain  if  we, 
wiio  haTe  put  ouselfw  in  the  place  of 
flie  poet,  lia^  used  cotoon  that  seSse 
JBpon  yonr  ima^natlon. 

Wen,  Itoi,  St  your  Imagination  has 
done  tiiat  wliicih  the  summaiy  word- 
picture  of  the  poet  required  of  you, 
you  ha^e  swept  the  earth,  or  one  of 
its  contlnenta,  with  instantaneous 
flight  from  shore  to  shore,  and  seen 
this  horrible  devastation — ^this  widely- 
spread  ravage.  You  have  not  staidyour 
wing  at  the  shore,  but  have  swept  on, 
driven  by  your  borvor,  tiU  youiiaTe 
bang,  aad  flint  breathed  at  ease,  over 
the  Mid  Fadfle,  over  the  wide  ocbah 
cv  jnBACB— over  the  nnpollited,  ever- 
lasting ooean,  miamming  uder  year 
leet--tbe  nnpoUnted,  rveriasting  bea- 
veasover  yoorhead.  fiionelsnoravage 
<»f  man'a:  aol  nor  the  shadow  of 


But.  how  ^' nor  doth  remain?**  The 
ravage  has  gone  along  with  you  irom 
sea-marge  to  sea-marge.  At  aea 
it  is  no  longer  with  you.  Traversing 
the  land  it  remained  your  companion. 
It  remained  the  contannal  and  loathed 
object  of  your  eyes.  Now  no  shadow 
of  it  is  to  be  seen — it  haunts  your 
flight  no  longer.  Ko  shadow  (^  it 
any  longer  aooompaaieB  your  aerial 
voyage — any  longer  stays,  abides,  r«- 
matrng  with  yon.  If  the  word  has  not 
this  meaning,  it  has  no  meaatng  here 
in  this  danse.  In  this  daase  it  can- 
not mean  this — ^^  open  the  ocean,  the 
rava^  made  by  num  ai^ars  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  seen  woA  gone, — 
.upon  the  ocean  this  ravage,  or  tome 
shadow  of  this  x»rage»  hu  a  momeft- 
taiy  dnratuNi,  bat  no  more  than  mo- 
mentary, no  abidiag,  no  remmmimgy 
This  cannot  be  the  meaning,  since  of 
man  it  has  been  expieasly  said  *  bis 
control  stops  with  the  ehoro*— that 
is,  ends  there,  is  not  on  the  ooean  at 
alL  Manifestly  the  qfiestimi  at  issue 
Is,  not  wliether  destruction  cflbeted 
by  man  lasts  npon  the  waters,  b«t 
whether  it  is  at  all  upon  the  waters ; 
and  Byion's  decision  is  plainly  that 
itisnotataU.  Forbehas  already 
said  ^^npon  the  watery  plain  the 
wrecks  are  all  thy  deed.**  That  is 
to  say,  any  sort  of  wreck  effieetod  by 
man  upon  the  flood  at  aU  has  been 
twioe  reyected  in  expnas  wmds ;  and 
this  wofd  ^^  nmain*'  mnst  impera- 
tively be  mderstood  consonantly  to 


-^Kordotti 
A  ihadow  of  maalt  nvi^ir*.* 


Byrsn,  then,  we  see,  in  denying 
that  wrecks  made  by  man  ^*  mmain" 
upon  tim  **  wateryfd^**  takes  a  word 
wliich  properly  nets  betee  yon  an 
extending  in  time,  and  nses  it  Ar 
setting  before  yon  an  extendoig  in 
space.  The  ravage  of  which  man  is' 
the  agent  does  not  extend  over  the 
^^watery  pUin** — ^no,  notaahadow  of  it 

But  pray  attend  to  this— no  sooner 
does  the  sequent  clause  ^save  his 
own,*'  take  its  piece  in  the  v«rse, 
than  the  word  '^remain*'  shifts  its 
meaning  badk,  from  the  Bi|niication 
aecidentally  forced  npen  it  as  ims 
been  explained,  and  reverts  to  its 
original  and  wonted  power  as  a  word 
of  time!  The  force  of  the  nnUed 
danees  now  stands  thus — ^  npon  the 
water  there  cannot  be  fonnd  a  trace 
of  the  mm  exeonted  i^  man.    Bat 
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of  the  rain  suffered  by  him  there  is 
an  apparition,  a  vestiget  a  shadow^ 
a  vanishing  display,  namely — 

**  When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,  with  babbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uneoffinM  and 
unknown/' 

He  plunges,  and  all  is  over.  *^  The 
'*  bubbling  groan"  is  the  momentarily 
reniaining  notice  of  his  extinction. 

Now  this  first  equirocation  has  an 
immediate  moral  consequence — ^name- 
ly, a  reaction  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.  "  Remain,"  as  an  *^  extending 
m  space,"  acts  upon  the  imaguiation 
^xpanaively  here,  if  it  were  suffered 
to  act^-and  if  room  were  given  it  to 
act  upon  the  imagination — ^masmuch 
us  *^  nor  doth  remain,"  as  a  word  of 
extending  in  space,  marks  or  helps  to 
maik  out  the  two  great  regions  into 
which  his  lordship  divides  the  terra- 
queous globe — ^ravaged  land  and  un- 
ravaged  water.  But  "  remain,"  as 
an  ''extending  in  time,"  acts  here 
contractively ;  and  '^  nor  remain" 
means  now  *'does  not  outlive  the 
moment  I"  and  in  this  manner  an  en- 
tirely new  direction  or  tenor  is  given 
to  thought  and  feeling— for  the  zeal 
of  diminishing  seizes  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer.  He  is  led  to 
makmg  man  insignificant  by  the  mo- 
mentariness  of  his  perishing!  He 
has  contracted,  by  power  of  scorn, 
and  by  the  trick  of  a  word^  the 
seventy  years  of  man  into  an  instant 
That  is  one  diminution,  and  another 
follows  upon  it.  The  Fleets,  wreclced 
whenever  they  fight  against  the  water, 
vanish  from  hisfancv,  as  in  the  shift- 
ing of  a  dream ;  and  he  sees,  amidst 
the  troubled  world  of  waters — on^man 
perishing  I  One  mode  of  insignificancy 
admitted,  induces  another.  With  the 
shrinking  of  time  to  a  moment  goes 
along  the  shrinking  of  multitude  to 
one  I 

The  same  double-dealing  takes 
place  with  the  word  »*  Man."  Man 
signifies  the  individual  human  being 
—or  the  race.  "  Of  man's  first  dis- 
obedience"—mankind's.  ''Man  marks 
the  earth  with  ruin" — ^mankind  does 
so.  "  Nor  doth  remain  a  shadow  of 
man's  ravage  "—of  mankind's  ravage. 
"When  foramoment,likeadropofrain, 
he  sinks  into  thy  waves" — that  is  now 
the  single  sailor,  whom  a  roll  of  the 


ship  has  hurled  from  the  topmast  int^ 
the  waters ;  or,  when  the  ship  has 
gone  down,  some  strong  swimmer 
who  has  fought  in  vatu  iq)on  the 
waters,  and,  spent  in  limb  and  heart, 
sinks.  And  thus  the  reader,  after 
stumbling  for  two  or  three  lA^in 
darkness  and  perplexity,  within  a 
moment  of  having  left  xnankhid  in 
the  annihilating  embrace  of  Ocean, 
upon  a  sudden  finds  Imns^  set  free 
to  face  with  one  man,  we  shall  sop- 
pose  "  The  last  man,"  drownmgi 

In  the  Stanza  now  commented  on, 
there  was  a  stmgi^e  depicted,  a 
question  proposed  between  Man  and 
the  Ocean  —  which  shall  be  the 
Wrecker?  The  Ocean  prevails ;  Man 
is  wrecked.  In  the  sucoJBedingStaDsa 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  another 
question  moved  between  the  same 
disputants.  No,  it  is  the  same.  I^ 
us  examine  well.  A  moment  before, 
Man  appeared  SIS  treading  the  earth  as 

a  Destroyer,  hifi  proud  step  sUjed  at 
high  water-mark.  Now  he  appears 
upon  the  earth  as  a  traveller  and  a 
reaper— by  implication  or  afloakw— 
by  the  figure  of  *«  not." 

"  Hi8  stops  are  not  upon  thy  i«thi,  ftj  ^^ 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  bim.** 

He  walks  and  reaps  the  earth;  he 
does  not  walk  and  reap  the  ocean. 
This  is  plainly  the  process  or  tM 
"  worthy  cogitation ;  "and  nnqn"tioo- 
ably  the  assertion  is  tme— tnie  to  *m 
letter,  but  only  to  the  letter,  lojv 
standing  on  Mount  Albano,  or  on  tM 
Land's  End,  or  hero  sitting  beneath 
the  porch  of  our  Marine  Villa  fronting 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  we  are  P0«*»5®7 
one  of  us,  and  we  will  venture  b^<»a 
the  letter ; — 

*<  His  itepi  are  not  upon  th J  ptthi  r 

—reply— chaunter  of  Man's  Hope,  and 
of  England's  Power, — 

«  Thy  ma«h  is  o'er  the  monntsin  vi«, 
'JI17  home  is  on  the  deep.*' 

There  is  a  dash  of  sea-crafl;  Ibr  you? 

and,  "cheered  by  the  gratefnlsonn**'^" 

many  a  league  old  ocean  smUca. 

And  for  the  sicklel    Whatinw* 

the  net  and  the  harpoon  ffo  »f  J^ 

thing?    No  harvests  on  »«  Sl 
flood  1    What  dse  are  pearl;fl»«w» 

herring-fisheries,    cod-finhenesr 
whale-fisheries  ?     "  Tbe  sea  I  ^» 
deep,  deep  sea ! "   *  V^hy,  ^^  ^ 
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cannot  keep  its  own ;  cannot  defend 
the  least  or  the  mightiest  of  its  nnrse- 
lings  from  the  hand  of  the  gigantic 
pionderer  Man. 

«« thy  fields, 

Are  )iot  a  spoil  for  him." 

The  fields  of  earth  are  not.  For  he 
ploughed  and  sowed  ere  he  reaped, 
and  earned  back  his  own.  Bat  on 
iky  fields,  no  ploughing,  no  sowing—- 
all  reaping!  Sheer  spoil.  Poor, 
helpless,  tribntarj,  rifled,  ravaged 
Ocean!  • 

Then  follows  ayery  eminent  in- 
stance of  the  fault  which  has  been 
urged  as  radical  in  these  Stanzas — 
forced,  unnatural,  wilful,  or  fiilse 
sequence  of  thought ;  a  deliberate  in- 
tention in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
taking  the  place  of  the  spontaneous 
free  suggestion  proper  to  poetry.  We 
have  had  man  tiying  to  produce  ruin 
on  the  ocean,  and  wrecked,  swallowed 
up.  Now,  man  tries  to  walk  and  reap 
tiie  ocean.  The  poet  has  ontragca 
mother  earth,  and  her  vengeance  is 
upon  him.  He  has  wrongnilly  and 
wilfally  brought  in  the  Earth,  for  its 
old  alliance  with  man  to  hear  hard 
words;  and  he  suffers  the  penalty. 
Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer, 
for  you  are  out  of  breath.  Mere 
mouthing  is  not  command  of  words ; 
the  sound  we  hear  now  is  but  the 
echo  of  the  last  stanza,  and  the  angry 
Chnde  is  unwittingly  repeating  him- 
self,— 

**  Thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength 

he  wields 
For  earth*9  dettrttctiou  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  8end*lit  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 

spray, 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth — (here  let 

him  lay!^ 

Here  is  again  the  contest,  again  the  ruin- 
ing upon  earth, — ^nay,  he  destroys  the 
earth  itself— again  the  wrecking  of  the 
ship.  Surely  there  is  great  awkwardness 
in  stepping  on  from  the  proof  of  man's 
impotence  in  the  sinking  of  his  ship, 
to  the  proof  of  man's  impotence  in  the 
sinking  of  his  ship.  "  Spummg  him 
from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies ''  may  be 
a  vigorous  verqp,  though  we  doubt  it ; 
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but  if  the  ship  outlive  the  storm,  which 
many  a  ship  has  done  many  a  thou- 
sand times,  it  can  be  turned  against  the 
ocean,  who  has  done  his  worst  in  vcdn. 
What  is  man's  ^^ petty  hope  T'  and  what 
means  *'*  again  to  earth  ?  '*  Is  it  again 
from  the  skies— or  back  to  the  earth 
from  which  he  embarked  ?  Not  one 
expression  is  precise;  and  so,  with 
some  scorn  of  man's  old  aUy,  who  now 
so  roughly  receives  him, — ^*  there  let 
him  &w  /"  There  is  something  very 
horrible  indeed  in  insulting  a  dead 
man  in  the  Cockney  dialect. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  dignity,  no 
grandeur ;  Byron  does  not  well  to  be 
angry — it  is  seldom  that  any  man  or 
poet  does  —  for,  though  anger  is  a 
^^  short  madness,"  it  Is  not  a  *'*•  fine 
frenzy."  Such  Te  Deum  true  Poetry 
never  yet  sang,  for  true  Poetry  never 
yet  was  blasphemous  —  never  yet 
derided  Man's  Dread  or  Man's  Hope, 
when  sinking  in  multitudes  in  the  sea, 
which  €rod  holds  in  the*hollow  of  his 
hand. 

Go  on  to  the  next  Stanza — 

^  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the 
walls,**  See, 

Why,  here  is  another  shipwreck  — 
only  now  a  fleet  of  war — before, 
one  merchant  -  ship  perhaps.  The 
Earth,  too,  is  again  implicated,  and 
we  have  the  same  scornful  anti- 
thesis of  Earth  and  Ocean.  Earth 
with  her  towery  diadem — Earth,  the 
nurse  of  nations,  trembles  at  the  ap- 
proach of  armaments,  which  the  ocean 
devours  like  melting  snow.  There 
has  been,  then,  a  certain  progression  in 
the  three  stanzas.  A  drowning  man — 
a  merchant-ship  tossed  and  stranded — 
an  armada  scattered  and  lost.  Three 
striking  subjects  of  poetical  delinea- 
tion, each  strikingly  shown  with  some 
true  touches,  mixed  with  much  false 
writing.  One  may  understand  that 
in  consequence  from  out  the  whirlwind 
and  chaos  of  the  composition,  resem- 
bling the  tumult  of  the  sea,  there  will 
remahi  to  the  reader  who  does  not  sift 
the  writing  an  impression  of  power— 
of  some  great  thin&f  done— ofMan  and 
his  Earth  humbled,  and  the  Ocean  ex- 
alted. In  the  mean  time,  the  wa^  of 
the  thoughts,  the  course  of  the  mmd, 
by  which  this  ascent  or  climax  is  ob- 
tained, is  extremely  hard  to  trace,  if 
traceable.     The  critic  may  extricate 
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snefa  sn  ord6r  from  t1i6  disordief :  but 
obserre,  that  the  ascent  or  elimax  can 
be  attdned  only  by  negiecting'  certain 
strong  indfcations  that  go  another 
way.    Thus,  ht  the  first  staasa— 


**  Upon  the  yninj  plain 
The  meckson  alltby  deed^' 


t» 


indndetf  tJt  that  is  or  can  be  9M 
more  of  ship  or  fleet.  Again,  in  tiie 
next  stanza— 

"  Thorn  d(Mtaris0 
And  shake  him  firom  thee  ;  the  vile  stren^ 

hewteldi 
For  eerth^ft  destiuctienthoa  dostall  daspne** — 

Here  tb  agidn  s«id  off  that  Is  posaibie 
to  be  said.  *^  Then  dost  arise  and 
shake  him  from  thee  "  being  perlhips 
the  strongest  expressiOD  obtained  at 
an ;  and  the  ^  vile  strength  *'  being 
precisely  the  Armadas  described  im- 
mediately idlterwards  with  so  mnch 
pomp  and  pride.  Thns  there  is  reaRy 
conrasion  and  oscffiation  of  thought 
— mixed  with  a  progress  a  standing 
still — and  this  eharactoistie  of  mnch 
of  Byron's  poetry  comes  prominently 
ont — Uncertainty.  Impulses  and  leaps 
of  a  powerful  spirit  are  here;  but 
self-knowing  Power,  a  mind  master 
of  its  purposes,  disciplined  genhis, 
Art  accomx>fished  by  studies  profomid 
and  severe,  lawfhl  Emiilation  of  the 
great  names  that  shine  m  the  authen- 
tic rolls  of  immortal  Fame,  the  sanc- 
tioned inspiration  which  the  pleased 
Mnses  deign  to  their  deyontfc^wers^ 
are  not  here. 

The  strength  of  Man,  pnyved  in  con- 
test with  Ocean  and  foand  weakness^ 
is  disposed  of.  "The  Earth,  as  bound 
up  with  Man  and  his  destinies^  came 
in  for  a  share  of  rongfa  usage.  Now 
she  takes  her  own  turn— in  eomiexion 
with  Man,  bnt  now  principal.  Herethe 
pride  of  the  words  is  great — the  mean- 
ing sometimes  almost  or  ^te  inex- 
tricable. Recite  the  Stanza,  begisf- 
ning 

"  Thy  ahores  are  empiregychaufed  in  all  nve 
thee/' 

and  when  the  sonovons  roQ  hn  snb^ 
sided,  try  to  understand  it.  Ton  will 
And  some  diiBcidty,  if  wemfetakenot, 
in  knowing  who  or  what  h  the  apos- 
trophised suforect.  Fnqfuestionably 
the  World's  Oeean,  and  not  the  Me- 
dlterraoeaa.    The  rery  last  rerse  we 


were  $iar  m  th»  Afliatfe  "^  Thy 
shores  are  empires*''  The  shores  of 
the  WerkTs  Oeean  are  EvpiRs. 
There  are,  or  have  beeOr  ^t  ihitidi 
Empire,  the  Germaa  Empire,  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of 
the  Great  Mogul — the  Chinese  Em- 
^re,  the  Empire  of  Moreceo^  th«e  of 
Pern  and  Mexico,  theFonr6reit£ffl- 
piresf  ef  Antiquity,  the  fVnchEB- 
phe,  and  some  oihera.  TbsPioctdow 
net  hitend  nnnes  and  tht^ga  hi  thif 
TSfy  strict  wsy,  hewwer,  and  he  wilf 
take  in  all  great  Moaarchies,  nor  witt 
he  gmdge  us  the  tmagbiog  the 
whofe  EarA  laid  out  in  impml  do- 
minione. 

Well  then— ^e  agids^  dearKetn 
phyte,  bid  you  try  to  nderstaad  the 
Stanaa,  and  tell  m  what  H  aetai. 
What  ratioDal  thought  hs  there  here? 
With  yrbat  propriety  do  we  csasito 
the  whole  Earth  as  the  rirarfli  sf  fke 
Ocean  when  #A9fe  is  exactly  the  ia^ 
tcrfimitatieBofkisd  and  seat  Is  this 
a  lawM  way  ofoelebratnig  theOcem, 
to  throw  IB  the  whole  of  tiw  Itldr 
despised  Eartb  as  its  briUiaat  app^- 
dag&?  The  question  AWf  J*^  "^ 
from  the  shore  does  <^  shore  extend 
—and  whether  mwar*  or  ertwsrds? 

But  there  is  a  nMOohig  *"<t  s  gow 
one  in  a  way.  Apurrw  ^  W^-  Tnj 
water  civilises  the  kad.  Tjs  «  «« 
remark— but  how?  By  shipfc  Bere, 
then,  are  the  tables  tnraed.  Lately 
the  sea  did  nothing  with  ^  ^< 
destroy   them.      Now   it   paticaMy 


wafts  them,  and  by  c^^"""®"]?^^, 
colonies  the  Sea  civilises  theGlooe. 
Surely  this  is  poetical  injustice.  1d<^ 
first  glory  of  the  Sea  was,  that  ^ 
couldnot  sail  upon  its  bosom,  iw 
second  glory  of  the  Sea  is,  that,  oj 
offering  its  bosom  to  be  ftrroired  07 
Man's  daring  andindefetigaWewe^ 
it— mmistenally  then— civilues  tfle 
World.  The  Sea  is  the  avi&er  «[ 
the  Land— Man   is-the  Destroyer 

merelv 

Pray,  what  Is  the  meanft*/^*^ 
fcg  that  the  Roman  and  *^,ff^^ 
Empires  are  shores  of  the  ^-^ 
changed,  excepthig  th«t  ^  'Sie 
waters  wash  the  same  strai®  f  *  . 


waters  wash  the  same 
deep  inland  Empires  recede  ^^ 
from  the  sea-shore  to  «2"^  •'^l^Js 
to  the  relation  proposed  to*©,^^ 
••  changed  in  aff  s^re  tw*  ^^ 
know  tiie  Sea  ae  their  .to*-*  ^ 
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ta*,  xBtiier  tiiait  tf  ft  part  vf  tiwv 
betag .  Tke  meedag  of  sea  ib4  hmd 
bong  tiie  Inift  of  an  eHonra,  the  limit 
icMiiBH  whttBt  the  Impoia];  State  haa 
withered  ftm  the  land.  Doea  the 
hnmobBiitT^  of  the  Imit  belsBg  moie- 
to  one  elemeBt  tbaa  ta  the  other  2^ 
Aad  is  the  B4Mnan  Hoqwe,  O  IVeo- 
phftBr  Mon  anchaaged  m  the  Medt- 
teiiaiieaa  and  Atkuitie  than  it.  ia  » 
the  J^enafaesi,  and  A^  and  Pjre- 
oeesi,  and  Hehell^m  t 

£v«7  daaae  that  regaads  Earth  is^ 
IB  one  way  or  in.  another^  mtfllcKablfi 
— aaaatt  or  tortured.  ^  Thy  waters 
waatod  thcai  while  tiiey  were  free," 
neana  either  '"^  awattowad  op  their 
Aipa,or— oasoinqrlAeKrecJ^r  Akat 
ftat  awat  walwppy  meaniiig  ]» the 
tnia  ODa^-«nd  what  s  cogitation  to* 
oaae  iato  a  maa's — on  ms|mred  Poet's 
headl  '^  Thy  waters  fitted  away  the 
aiaiithMe  MtSonL  edges  of  the  Assy* 
rian,  tke  Grecian  the  Bomanv  the 
Carthaginian  £ni{»ie8r  whilst  those 
£aipre»  toaiiBhed  1 "  And  tills  inte- 
lestiag  piece  of  geographicaik,  aad  geo^ 
logical,  and  h^ographical  medita- 
tion makes  part  in  a  burst  of  mdig- 
nant  ^leen  which  is  to  go  near  to  an- 
nihilating Man  froBi  the  tee  of  tiie 
Globe!  Was  it  possible  to  express 
more  signMcantiy  the  imbecility  of 
Old  Oeem?  And  has  he  not  been 
fiettog  ever  since  ?  And  are  not  the 
limits  the  same,  as  we  were  told  a  mi- 
mite  ago  ?  Ohi  Ocean  must  be  in  his 
dotage  if  he  can  do  no  more  than  that 
— md  we  must  elect  him  perpetnal 
President  of  the  Fogie  Clob. 

Such  wretehed  writing  shows,  with 
aeriona  warning,  how  a  ialse  temper, 
admitted  into  poetry,  ovemles  the 
aoend  taiteUeet  into  grarely  and 
weightily  entertaining  combinations 
of  thongbt  which,  looked  at  either 
with  common  sense  or  with  poetical 
feeling,  cannot  be  sostsdned  for  a  mo* 
BienL  How  many  of  Lord  Byron's 
admirers  bdieve—and,  in  spite  of 
Chfistoplier,  will  continne  to  beiieve^ 
that  fat  these  abnost  sensdess  stanzas 
he  haa  said  something  strong,  poig- 
nant, cntting,  of  good  edge,  and  ^^  ftdl 
of  force  drive»  h^e !  ** 

"Time  writes  no -wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  ai  creation^B  dawn  beheld,  thon  roll- 
ert  now." 

We  accept  the  image;  let  ns  grant  that 


the  Pta'soni&iation  ia  a  fine  oneL 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  entirely  sa- 
tisfy the  imagination.  And  why? 
Becansethe  thought  of  tiie  aznre  brow^ 
on  which  time  writes  no  wrinkles,  sog- 
gsats  ibr  a  moment  the  thoagfat  of  tlie 
white  brow — the  brow  of  man  or 
woman — the  human  brow,  on  which 
Time  does  write  wrinkles  along  with, 
the  engraver,  Sorrow.  For  a  moment! 
bat^Ao^isnot  the  intended  pathos — and 
it  fades  away.  The  intended  pathoa 
here  belongs  to  the  wriaklea  Time 
writes  on  the  brow  of  the  Earth— 
while  k  spares  that  of  the  Sea.  Bat 
Tima  deals  not  so  with  oar  gracioaa 
Mother  Earth,  Time  keeps  perpe- 
tnally  beantifying  Iier  brow,  while  it 
leaves  the  brow  of  Ocean  the  saaae  aa 
it  was  at  Creation's  Dawn.  How  far 
more  beantifUl  has  the  Disdal  Eartk 
been  growing,  from  centmy  to  ceiv* 
tory,  over  Contment  and  Isle,  ander 
the  love  of  her  gratefnl  children  1  The* 
Curse  has  become  a  Blessing.  In  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  they  eat  their 
bread;  bat  Nature's  self^  made  love- 
lier by  their  labour  of  heart  aad 
band,  rejoices  in  their  creative  happi- 
ness, and  troubled  life  prepares  rest 
fh>m  its  toil  in  many  a  pheasant  place 
fair  as  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

We  approach  the  next  Stanaa  re- 
verently, for  it  has  a  religions  look — 
an  aspect  ^^tiiat  threatens  l^e  pro- 
fane*" 

'^  Then  glorlotis  Mirror,  where  the  Almighty 
Form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests,^^  &c. 

Saitably  recited!  let  it  be  suitably 
spoken  of->fearlessly,  in  trutlu  The 
vituperating  spirit  has  exbansted  it- 
self—is dead;  and  all  at  once  the 
Poet  becomes  a  worshipper.  From 
cherished  exasperation  with  the  Crea- 
ture— ^from  varying  moods  of  hate  and 
scorn— he  turns  to  contemplation  of 
the  Creator.  Such  transition  is  sus- 
picious— can  such  worship  be  sincere? 
Fallen,  sinful — yet  is  man  God's 
noblest  work.  In  His  own  image  did 
He  create  him ;  and  to  glorify  Him 
most  we  vilify  the  dost  into  whieb 
He  breathed  a  living  soul?  Let  the 
Poet  lament,  with  thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,  over  what  Man 
has  made  of  Man  I  And  in  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  within  him  adore 
his  Maker— in  words.    But  he  who 
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despises  his  kind,  and  delights  in 
heaping  contumely  on  the  race  of 
man  throughout  all  his  history 
on  earth  and  sea — ^how  may  he, 
when  wearied  with  chiding,  all  at 
once,  as  if  it  had  been  not  hindrance 
but  preparation,  dare  to  speak,  in  the 
language  of  worship,  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth  ? 

The  Stanza,  accordingly,  is  not  good 
— it  is  laboured,  heavy,  formal,  unin- 
spired by  dwme  afflatus.  There  is 
not  in  it  one  truly  sublime  expression. 
Nothing  to  our  mind  can  be  worse  than 
"  where  the  Almighty's  Form  glasses 
itaelf  &c.  — "The  one  word  "Form" 
is  destructiye,  in  its  gross  materialism, 
alike  of  natural  Poetry  and  natural 
Beligion.  If  it  be  not,  show  us  we 
are  wrong,  and  henceforth  we  shall 
be  mute  for  ever.  "  Jn  all  time,  calm 
or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gde,  or 
storm,^^  is  poor  and  prosaic ;  and  "  or 
storm,"  a  pitiable  platitude  after  "  in 
temp^ts."  And  the  conversion  of  a 
Mirror  into  a  Throne— of  tiie  Mirror 
too  in  which  the  Almighty's  *'^  Farm 
glasses  itself,"  into  the  Tluone  of  the 
"  Invisible  " — ^is  a  fatal  contradiction, 
proving  the  utter  want  of  that  pos- 
session of  soul  by  one  awful  thought 
which  was  here  demanded,  and  with- 
out which  the  whole  stanza  becomes 
but  a  mere  collocation  and  hubbub  of 
big-sounding  words.  "  Even  firom  out 
thy  slime,  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
are  made,"  is  violently  jammed  in 
between  lines  that  have  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  it,  and  introduces  a 
thought  which,  whether  consistent 
with  true  Philosophy  or  abhorrent  fh>m 
it,  breaks  in  upon  the  whole  course 
of  contemplation,  sudi  as  it  is, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
language  shown  in  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "monsters  oiike  d^"  made 
out  of  the  slime  of  the  sea. 

The  strain — such  as  it  is — ceases 
suddenly  with  this  Stanza;  and  the 
Poet  having  thus  got  done  with  it, 
exclaiming  "  and  I  have  loved  thee, 
Ocean,"  proceeds  forthwith  to  a 
different  matter  altogether-^ to  the 
pleasure  he  was  wont  to  enjoy,  when 
a  boy,  in  swimming  among  the 
breakers.    The  verses  are  in  them- 


selves '^etj  spirited ;  but  we  must 
think — ^and  hope  so  do  you— very 
much  out  of  plaice,  and  a  sad  descent 
fh>m  the  altitude  attempted,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Poet  himself  to  have 
been  attained,  in  the  preceding 
Stanza  about  the  Almighl^. 

Why,  listening  Neophyte,  redte 
both  Stanzas,  and  then  tdl  us  whether 
or  no  you  think  they  mavbeimmTed 
by  being  put  into — our  Prose.  We  do 
not  seek  thereby  to  injure  what  Poetij 
may  be  in  them,  but  to  bring  it  ont 
and  improve  it. 

"  Thou  glorious  Mhrror,  in  fducfa, 
when  black  with  tempests,  Eucymigbt 
conceive  Omnipotence  imaged  in  vi- 
sible reflection  I— Thou  Sea,  thatinall 
thy  seasons,  whether  smooth  or  agi- 
tated, whether  soft  or  wild  wind 
blow,  in  all  thy  r^ons,  kj  at  the 
Pole,  dark-heaving  at  the  Equator, 
ever  and  every  where  calkst  forth  onr 
acknowledgment  that  Thou  art  illi- 
mitable, interminable,  sublime;  that 
Thou  art  the  symbol  of  Eterni^— 
(like  a  circle  by  retuinjng  into  itsaf ;) 
that  Thou  art  the  visible  Throne  of 
the  Invisible  Dei^— Thou  whoee  very 
dregs  turn  into  enormous  life— Thoa 
who,  possessing  the  largerpartofeTerj 
zone,  art  thus  a  King  in  eveiy  lone ; 
Thou  takest  thy  course  aroiind  the 
£arth,-~great  by  thine  awfobi6B8,  bj 
thine  unmscovcnnbble  depth,  by  tiiy  so- 
litude I 

"  And  I,  thy  Poet,  was  of  old  thy 
Loverl  In  young  years  my  ftvoante 
disport  was  to  lie  afloat  on  thy  bosoms 
carried  along  by  Thee,  pasdve,  re- 
signed to  Thy  power,  one  of  Thy 
bubbles.  A  boy.  Thy  waves  were  my 
playmates,  or  my  playthhigs.  Hi  *^ 
the  wind  freshened,  and  theysweUed, 
I  grew  afraid,  there  was  a  ple«B« 
even  in  the  palpitation  of  the  wtfs, 
for  I  lived  with  Thee  and  loved  p«t 
even  like  a  child  of  Thtoe,  and  be- 
Ueved  that  Thy  billows  wonld  no^ 
hurt  me,  and  laid  my  hand  ^^J^r. 
wantonly  on  their  cre8ts--a8  a*  wb 
instant  I  do,  hei«  sitting  apon  J™ 
Alban Mount—  oimT  makmg  {^  ^ 
say)  a  long  arm." 

Ha  !  The  Dxnnbr-Gomo  ! 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  GERMAKT  AND  ITS  PARLIAMENT. 


We  are  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
poliUcallj  detained  at  Verdnn.  Oar 
impieadons  of  Napoleon  are  soared  by 
no  recollections  of  personal  tTranny ; 
and  thongh  a  near  relative  wasted  the 
better  portion  of  his  life  in  the  dreary 
enjoyments  of  that  conventional  for- 
tress, we  do  not  carry  the  spirit  of 
dinship  so  fiir  as  to  entertain  on  that 
toooont  a  revengefal  hatred  towards 
the  memorv  of  the  Corsican.  At 
the  same  tune,  it  most  be  confessed 
that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
past  Angnst,  the  idea  of  Verdun  more 
than  once  recnrred  unpleasantly  to 
our  mind.  It  became  clear  to  as  that, 
for  tins  year  at  least,  there  was  little 
probability  of  onr  realising  certain 
Ttsions  of  Highland  sport  which  had 
been  called  np  by  a  perusal  of  the 
exciting  work  of  the  Stuarts.  Her 
Majesty  was  coming  down  to  Bal- 
moral, and,  in  consequence,  thered  deer 
of  Aberdeenshire  were  safe,  at  least 
from  a  private  rifle.  The  grouse,  with 
a  degree  of  obstinacy  truly  irritating, 
faadagain  failed,  and  we  were  littledis- 
posed  to  levy  war  against  the  few  and 
feebleremaining  broods  of  the  cheepers. 
The  Duke  of  ^therland,  with  a  just 
economy,  had  shut  up  his  rivers,  and 
given  tiie  salmon  a  jubilee;  so  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  throwing  a  fly 
on  the  surface  of  the  Shin  or  the  Lax- 
ford.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  sport,  and  no  want  of 
shooting  on  the  Continent.  Licences 
were  not  required,  and  restrictive  sea- 
sons unknown.  The  odoor  of  gun- 
powder was  distinct  in  Paris  as  early 
as  the  month  of  February ;  and  ever 
since  then  there  had  been  occasional 
explosions  and  discharges  all  over  the 
face  of  Europe.  True,  a  garde  moMfe, 
or  a  genUeman  in  a  blouse,  especially 
when  provided  with  a  rusty  detonator 
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and  bayonet,  is  an  awkward  kind  of 
sportsman  to  encounter.  Barricades 
may  be  curious  structures  to  inspect ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  on  either 
side  of  them  when  the  Red  Republic 
is  in  question ;  and  still  more  ungenial 
to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  as 
once  occurred  to  a  worthy  bailie  of  our 
acquaintance,  who,  having  been  sent 
to  Paris  in  1830,  on  a  special  mission 
to  fetch  home  some  stray  voters  for  an 
impending  election  in  the  west,  found, 
to  his  intense  horror,  that  the  diligence 
in  which  he  was  located  was  built  up 
as  a  popular  defence  \  that  the  buUete 
were  whistling  through  the  windows ; 
and  that  even  his  patron,  St  Rollox, 
seemed  deaf  to  his  intercessions  for 
rescue. 

But  as  we  do  not  happen  to  hold  stock 
in  the  French  lines,  and  therefore  have 
not  thought  it  necessary,  as  yet,  to 
identify  ourselves  with  any  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  presently  contending  for 
the  palm  of  mastery  in  France  ;  as  the 
crusade  under  the  white  flag  or  the 
oriflamme  in  favour  of  the  descendant 
of  Saint  Louis  has  not  yet  been  openly 
proclaimed  or  enthusiastically  preach- 
ed by  any  bearded  representative  of 
Peter,  the  Miraculous  Hermit ;  and  as, 
moreover,  we  had  seen  quite  enough 
of  France  in  her  earliest  stages  of  pa- 
roxysm, and  had  no  wish  to  behold 
the  professors  of  the  vaudeville  and 
palette  engaged,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  money,  at  the  novel  occupation  of 
cobbling  shoes  for  the  Sardinian  sol- 
diery in  the  ateliers  noHonaux — we 
resolved  to  abstain  from  Paris  in  the 
meantime,  and  rather  to  bend  our 
steps  towards  Germany,  then  in  the 
Ml  ferment  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein 
affair.  Germany  has  been  an  old 
haunt  of  ours  from  our  boyhood. 
So  far  back  as  1833,  we  had  the  plea- 
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and  tub  xalda.  W^.donH  want  to  see 
Ibe  cfaoB  reintagrsted,  the  philabee 
on  eveiy  hip,  and  the  hills  coTerea 
with  caterans,  each  ettling  at  his 
sldan-dhn.  We  haye  no  deaiie  to 
cross  the  Border  of  amooidigfat  nigbt 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  jackmen, 
and,  more  nuj^orvm^  regale  our  ears 
ivith  the  kmrlBg  (tf  the  Northnmbrian 
kine.  We  do  not  consider  such  a 
fea*  aeoeasaiy^  simply  becne  a 
lemote  ancestor  was  aiffiotod  iM  tos 
emiesta  dedieitor  the  impmnMit 
of  hlspfltrimoBW  breed  of  caMk,  aod, 

having  \mea  vatockiij  taai  m  tka 
wraig  sicle  of  the  Twedl,  «ed^ 
a  pool  as  he  wwt  i^h  flsne  oes- 
Tersesln  his  mootti,  ataplasedflaa- 
ndsatod  Haoibee.  Bntoor  Gsmas 
fH6ndB--4noiB  especially  tte  stiin^ 
— havelengbeen  haantedbytons  soa 
ideas.  The  MMen  of  Sdiflkr,  lad 
the  6;V»ete  flwft  JScr&M^  of  GoetiMr 
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snre  of  witnessing  a  tight  little  skrim-    forbreedingnphnmanbeuigs  expressly 

mage  between  the  Hddoiberg  students    for  the   production  of  caUco.    Bat 

and  the  soldiery  in  the  square  of  not,  on  that  account,  would  we  will- 
Frankfort;  and  since  that  time  we  have    ingly  recur  to  the_  days  of  the  forays 

watched  with  great  interest  the  pro- 
gress   of  the  arts,   literataiet   and 

sciences,  and  the  development  of  the 

interior  resources  of  the  country.  Right 

sorry  were  we,  though  not  altogether 

smprised,  to  learn  that  quiet  Gennaay 

had  lighted  her  revolutionary  pipe  from 

the  French  insurrectionary  fires  ;  that 

Mannheim,  HeideUMrg,  and  Haaan, 

those  notorious  nests  of  democracy, 

liad  ssGceeded  in  perverting  the  minds 

of  many  throvi^HNii  tiie  eiiete  of  tibs 

BhenMi  peoviBces ;  andtiiatstadeKt- 

ism,  once  oemparaliv^y  harmless^  had 

become  ntleiiy  rampant  thseughoat  tbe 

land.    For  idthoagh  we  never  eonldr 

evem  in  ew  eadier  yeans  take  any 

deeppleasnre  ia  enltiTatfBglte  society 

of  the  BursohenBclMft,  bat,  on  the 

contrary,  rather  regarded  them  as  a 

race  to  be  eschewed  by  all  who  had  a 

wholesome  reverenee  for  soap  and  a 

horror  for  the  Kantean  philoaophy,  we    ^ 

were  not  mpleaaed  at  tbe  nstienai    have  had  a  poiaonovs  effset  vp«tt^ 

spirit  which  they  exhibited  long  ago;    foncy  or  fontasy  of  the  J*'"^'^^^ 

and  more  than  once,  in  tbe  vanlts  of    have  long  been  dreaaisg  of  ^^^»>t 

the  J7uaiii0&-Mto- and  .ftnmnertia/,  at    boots,  and  spurs,  and  it  nmiedoita 

Nuremberg,  we  have  joined  cordially    litde  thing  to  set  them  atterty  cnsy- 

in  the  chorus  of  defiance  to  Frendt    Their  modem  schod  of  paiirtingj» 

for  years  bewi  ev«i  moremeduiwl 
lAian  their  literatore;  and  what  fta 
poets  began,  Schnorr  aid  Coraffl* 
have  been  rapidly  bringing  to  »  «»• 
That  Gennany,  nader  her  peenliar    No  one  who  is  intimate  with  the  G^ 

constitutiQii,  should  retain  her  own,    man  character,  will  lightitymdemnt 

and  that  the  boundariee  should  be 

strictly  preserved,  seemed  to  us  a 

highly  pr^>er,  laodaUe,  and  patriotic 

sentiment;  but,  when  the  Tentonie 

youth  went  ftuther,  aad  demanded  an 

immediate   rotam  to  the  mediaeval 

system,  and  the  i^rions  times  of  the 

£mpire,  we  most  confess  that  thehr 

aq>]rations  seemed  to  us  to  savour 

slightly  of  Insanity.    We  are,  eonsti- 

tntionally,  an  admirer  of  the  ancient 

times.    We  do  not  think  that  peq)fe 

are  hap^er,  or  wiser,  or  better,  or 

that  they  fulfil  one  whit  more  consci- 
entiously their  duties  to  God   and 

man,  when  oooped  up  and  eoileoted 

within  the  dingy  alleys  ef  a  eommer- 

cial  town,  inetead  of  treading  the  free 

soil  which  gave  thehr  fothers  bhth,    —t^  ttv.-  w  v.w^-., ^^ 

We  are  not  especiatty  affected  to  the    hffv»  found  money  fiiwQ«k^'^. 

over-iacreaae   ef   foctories,    neither    This  ww  a  miseraMe  ftiee  tf» 


Sie  fiollen  ihm  nicht  haben 
Den  Dentschen  freien  Rliein  !  ^ 


the  e«Bctof  sneh  a  popular  wn*""*^ 

when  an  actual  opp<irtailty  ^J^ 
brsakisaffordedhixevelstioBaiytiBai. 

This  foeMng,  absmd  as  it  Or  »■ 

been  greatly  fiiwii«red  and  fcitepwij 
the  infinitesimal  divisienof  Gem^ 
at  the  Treaty  of  Vieana,  aad  tt« 
maintenance  as  sovereigntiM  «f  ao« 
states,  which  ought  long  ago  to  W9 

been  ranorseleesly  •b^''^,  3 
that  settlement  Germany  was  detiiiw 

to  consist  of  no  less  than  *Mr-«^ 
separate  and  independent  stateMnw 
no  other  tie  of  union  than  •>  «^ 
diet  at  Frankfort.  ^^refUm^w^ 
volntioaaiy  wars,  there  weie  "CWJ^ 
aiNmttitiee  handrsdsavwgt^j! 
in  Germany,  eaeh  ef  who«  wgj 

have  mm  »  crown,  if  1»»*  ?S 
h«vB  found  money  eosogh  !•  W«^ 

^Tva^iHc^oBM   m    iwHones,    neiuier    This  WW  a  miseraMe  to>^ J"mj^ 
would  we  award  an  ovation  to  any  one    caricature^  and  it  coald  nst  po»*^ 
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hst.  TbeKingofMaiifmapcnrer- 
fii]  potenlate  in  oompttison  with  some 
of  these  antocratB ;  snd  if  there  had 
been  a  royal  hMne  ef  Benbecnla,  the 
enwu-'pmce  of  that  inanlar  Eden 
irooid  hare  been  a  proper  match  for 
the  daogfater  of  their  sablime  High- 
oeesee  of  Fogger-Kirchberg-WeiseB- 
born,  or  Sahn-Reiflferscl^id-Kraa- 
theni«  The  Franoh  inyaaion  blew 
away  acrowd  of  these  little  sovereigns, 
Ifte  initee  from  the  soifaoe  of  a  cheese; 
batf  Toy  mifortimately,  a  tithe  of 
then  wve  permitted  to  clamber  bacik. 
Some  of  tlie  larger  Geman  states 
thooght  to  f&etafy  their  position,  and 
to  obudn  an  ascend^snej  in  the  Diet, 
by  BudotainiBg  aoTsral  of  the  minor 
jilncipalities  intact,  and,  in  iBtnm, 
eoonmading  thdr  votes.  Hence  the 
reteation  as  sorer^gn  princedoms  of 
tihe  tfnee  Aahalts,  the  two  Schwartz- 
bei^^  the  two  Hoheneollenis,  the  two 
hoaocB  of  Renss,  the  two  Lippes, 
Waldeekt  Licfatenstein,  and  Hom- 
Imrg  —  territories,  the  ontlines  of 
whicb  yon  can  hardly  dlaooTer  on  an 
opttnaiy  map  of  Europe,  or  even  on 
oae  of  Crennany.  These  are  the  in- 
fltaaces  which  we  think  the  most 
ofcjectionable  and  absurd,  bnt  the 
esse  (rf  several  others  is  not  mnch 
better.  Por  example,  there  are  four 
sovereign  8axe  Dnchies,  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  proper. 

Thirty-eiglit,  then,  were  preserved 
by  tiie  Congress  of  TIenna,  whereas, 
for  the  sake  of  stability,  there  shonld 
tot  bave  been  more  than  five.  Tbe 
remaining  Grerman  states  might  have 
been  abe^ii)ed,  as  were  many  more, 
into  Austria,  Pmsna,  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  Hanover;  and,  in  this  way, 
power  wonld  bave  been  consolidated, 
a  balance  preserved,  and  entire  cen- 
tralisation avoided.  Instead  of  which, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  constellation  of  princes  and  of 
petty  courts  tbronghont  Germany,  to 
Its  infinite  detriment  and  discredit. 
Magnificent  Lichtenstein,  with  a  ter- 
ritory of  two  square  miles,  and  aboitt 
five  thonsand  snfcjects,  takes  rank 
with  imperial  Austria;  and  Henry, 
styling  himself  the  twenty-second  of 
Benss-Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf, 
has  as  good  a  patrimonial  sceptre  as 
Frederi&-W9liam  of  Prussia.  Out 
of  all  this,  what  could  arise  save  end- 
lesB  wrang!fittg  and  confusion? 

ne  smaOer  states,  espedaHy  those 


which  border  on  the  Rhine,  gradually 
became  the  acknowledged  hotbeds  of 
sedition.  It  was  there  that  the  ex- 
patriated journalists  and  crack- 
brained  patriotic  poets  sought  refuge, 
when  their  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
ditties,  became  too  strong  for  the 
stomach  of  the  legitimate  censor ;  and 
there  they  have  l^en  for  years  hatch- 
ing treason  upon  unaddled  eggs.  The 
old  infiuence  exercised  by  France  over 
the  Rhenish  Confederation  has  never 
utterly  decayed.  Each  fresh  insur- 
rectionary leap  in  Paris  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  convulsive  movement  in 
the  western  Germanic  princedoms; 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  republican 
propaganda.  Even  this  evil  might 
have  been  checked,  had  Austria  and 
Prussia  acted  in  unison  and  good 
fiiith  towards  each  other ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  policy  of  the 
latter  power  has  always  been  of  the 
most  tortuous  and  deceptive  kind. 
Prussia,  raised  to  and  maintained  in 
the  first  dass  of  European  states, 
solely  on  the  strength  of  her  military 
armament,  and  jealous  of  the  superior 
strength  of  her  southern  rival,  has 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  in- 
trigues with  the  minor  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  hersetf  an  inde- 
pendent position,  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  German  con- 
federation. Unable  to  obtain  her 
object  through  a  legitimate  supremacy 
in  the  Diet,  Prussia  has  gradually 
withdrawn  ftt>m  the  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  apparently 
surrendered  to  Austria  the  command 
ofthatfeeblebody.  Bnt  by  means  of  the 
Zollverein,  or  Commercial  League  — 
a  scheme  which  she  maturely  prepared 
and  perseveringly  pursued — Prussia 
had  contrived  to  secure  the  -adhesion 
of  ftilly  three-fourths  of  the  Germanic 
states — ^thus  expecting  to  constitute 
herself  a  protectorate  in  reality,  if 
not  in  name,  and  to  set  the  authority 
of  the  Diet  at  absolute  defiance. 

In  England,  where  very  fittle  is 
known  of  the  secret  springs  of  con- 
tinental diplomacy,  the  %ollveretn 
was  regarded  as  a  mere  commercial 
measure.  It  was,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing crisis,  in  the  course  of  which,  as 
Prusriaibndly  hoped,  Germany  might 
be  rent  asunder,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  the  spoil  accrue  naturally  to  her 
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share.  Afl  if  to  make  the  difltiaction 
between  herself  and  Aostria  more 
apparent,  Pmssia  began  to  affect 
liberalism  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Her  tidk  was  of  constitutions  on  the 
broadest  basis ;  and  her  king  was,  in 
words  at  least,  a  Quixote  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  words,  however 
skilfully  uttered,  cannot,  in  the  total 
absence  of  action,  deceive  a  people 
long.  The  king  of  Prussia's  promises 
were  not  a  whit  more  fruitful  than  the 
prophecies  of  the  free-traders,  who 
told  us  of  an  immediate  millennium. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  main- 
tained as  stringently  as  ever,  and  no 
concession  was  made  to  the  popular 
demands,  naturally  stimulated  to  ex- 
cess by  this  show  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  affairs  of  Germany  were 
thus  singularly  complicated.  Austria 
stood  alone  on  the  basis  of  her  old 
position,  as  an  absolute  and  paternal 
monarchy,  refusing  all  innovation. 
Prussia  appeared  to  favour  liberal 
institutions,  but  ddayed  to  grant 
them  —  professed  her  willingness  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  new  era  of  Germany, 
but  gave  no  guarantee  for  her  fidth. 
In  consequence,  she  was  not  trusted 
by  the  revolutionist  party  in  the  south 
and  west,  who,  having  altogether  got 
the  better  of  their  princes,  were  de- 
termined, on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  try  their  hands  at  the  task 
of  regenerating  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Central  authority  there  was  none,  for 
the  Diet,  deserted  and  disregarded 
by  Prussia,  had  sunk  into  utter  insig- 
nificance, and  hardly  knew  what  func- 
tion it  was  still  entitled  to  perform. 

At  the  tocsin  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  south-west  of  Germany  arose. 
The  princes  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
had  long  been  aware  that  they  were 
quite  powerless  in  the  event  of  any 
general  insurrectionary  movement, 
and,  accordingly,  they  were  prepared, 
without  any  hesitation,  to  grant  con- 
stitutions by  the  score,  whenever  their 
bearded  subjects  thought  fit,  in  earnest, 
to  demand  them.  A  constitution  is 
a  cheap  thing,  and,  to  a  princely  pro- 
prietor of  limited  means,  who  needed 
no  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  the 
circle  of  his  dominions,  must  be  infi- 
nitely better  than  forfeiture.  Baden 
began  the  dance.  The  Grand-duke 
•made  no  difficulty  in  granting  to  his 


[Not. 


loving  liegemen  whatever  they  were 
pleased  to  require.    The  last  of  the 
Electors— he   of  Hesse-Caaad—was 
equally  acconamodating ;  and,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  wonld  have  been 
madness  for  the  King  of  Wuitemberg 
to  refuse.     In  Bavaria,  the  goy^- 
ment  attempted  to  make  a  stand;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.    The  late  kiog,  one 
of  tiie  most  accomplished  of  dilettantea, 
worst  of  poets,  and  silliest  of  created 
men,  had  latterly  put  the  ooping-Btoiie 
to  a  life  of  folly,  by  engaging,  though  a 
prospective  saint  of  the  Romiah  cal^- 
dai*,  in  a  most  barefaced  intrigue  with 
the  notorious  Lola  Montes.   The  in- 
decency and  infatuation  of  this  last 
Uaison,  far  more  openly  amdacted  than 
any  of  his  former  numerous  amours, 
had  given  intense  umbrage,  not  only 
to  the  people,  but  to  the  nobility, 
whom  he  had  insulted  by  eleyating  the 
d-devant  opera-dancer  to  thdr  ranks. 
Other  causes  of  offence  were  not  want- 
ing; so  that  poor  Ludwig,  though  the 
best  judge  of  pictures  in  Europe,  was 
forced  to  give  in,  and  surrender  hw 
dignity  to  his  son.  Then  roee  Naaaan 
and   Frankfort,    Saxony  and  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  what  other  snuUl  states 
we  wot  not. 

Constitutions  became  as  pl?»{y^ 
the  market  as  blackberries;  indeed, 
rather  too  much  so,  for  at  last  there 
was  a  sort  of  glut.  K  the  (kmm 
had  merely  desired  freedom  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  burgher-gnanfi, 
and  the  repeal  of  exceptional  laws, 
the  gift  was  ready  for  them;  but thg 
wanted  something  more,  which  tue 
separate  sovereigns  could  not  give. 
In  the  midst  of  the  haze  of  reyolntionj 
the  popular  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  m 
phantom  of  German  unity— upon  we 
eidolon  of  old  Germania,  once  morp 
compact  and  reunited.  True,  the  ow 
lady  had  been  laid  in  her  grave  long 
before  any  of  the  preaent  generation 
were  bom,  not  in  the  fotoess  of  «« 
strength,  but  after  a  gradual  decayw 
atrophy.  This,  however,  was  asor* 
of  poUtical  resurrection ;  for  there  afie, 
or  her  image,  stood,  comely  as  mj^ 
best  days,  and  clothed  '^.^^^ 
attire.  The  dreams  of  the  stndaite 
seemed  to  be  in  the  fair  way  o(/f^^ 
plishment,  and  a  loud  shout  of  ^^ 
mania  soU  lebenT  arose  fro^  ^ 
banks  of  the  Rhine.         .    .^t.^h 

At  Heidelberg,  on  the  6th  of  M^J^' 
an  assembly  of  the  German  noum^ 
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was  held.  This  was  a  self-constitnted 
congress  of  fifty-one  persons,  and  re- 
presented eight  states,  in  rather  singn- 
lar  proportions ;  for  while  the  duchy 
of  Baden  contribnted  no  less  than 
twenty-one    members,    Wurtembeig 
nine,  and  Hesse-Cassel  six,  Austria 
was  represented  by  one  individual, 
tnd  Bhenish  Prussia  by  four.    These 
gentlemen  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  Grermany  should  become 
one  and  united ;  that  her  safety  lay 
in  herself,  and  not  in  alliance  with 
Russia;  and  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  na- 
tional representatives.    In  the  list  of 
the  parties  so  gathered  together,  we 
find  the  honoured  names  of  Hecker 
and  of  Stmve :  the  star  of  Yon  Gagem 
of  Darmstadt  was  not  yet  in  the 
ascendant.     After  having  delegated 
to  a  committee  off  seven  the  task  of 
preparing  the  basis  of  a  German  par- 
liaznent,  this  meeting  separated,  to 
sasemble  again  with  others  on  the 
SOth  of  March  at  Frankfort,  in  the 
character  of  a  legislative  body. 

Although  insurrectionary  symptoms 
had  been  shown  at  Cologne  and  Dns- 
seldorf— both  of  the  mespecially  black- 
guard places — Prussia  remained  toler- 
ably qniet  for  a  week  after  constitu- 
tions were  circulating  like  currency  on 
the  Bhine.   But  on  the  13th  the  storm 
burst  both   at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Austria  did  little  more  than  shrug 
her  ahonlders  and  submit.     Prince 
Sfettemich,  the  oldest  statesman  of 
Europe,  and  the  man  most  person- 
ally identified  with  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, was  the  main  object  of  popular 
obloquy ;  and  the  master  whom  he  had 
served  so  Ions  and  so  well  was  physi- 
cally incapable  of  defending  him.  The 
Archdoke  John  espoused  the  popular 
side,  and  the  result  was  the  self-exile 
of  die  Prince.    The  King  of  Prussia 
remained  true  to  his  original  character 
of  charlatan.  First  of  all,  his  troops  fired 
upon  the  mob ;  then  came  a  temporising 
period  and  a  public  funeral,  spinning 
out  time,  untU  the  result  of  the  Vienna 
insorrection  was  known ;  and  at  last 
Frederick- William   appeai*ed  to  as- 
tonished Europe  in  the  character  of 
the  great  regenerator  of  Grermany,  and 
as  candidate,  for  the  throne  of  the 
Empire.    The  impudence  of  the  ad- 
dress which  he  issued  upon  the  me- 
morable 18th  of  March,  absolutely 
transcends  belief;  and  that  document, 


doubtless,  will  remain  to  posterity,  to 
be  marked  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
instances  on  record  of  royal  confi- 
dence in  public  sottishness  and  cre- 
dulity. Here  is  a  short  bit  of  it ; 
and  we  are  sure  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  our  estimate  of  tihe  cha- 
racter and  sincerity  of  the  august 
author : — 

**  We  believe  it  right  to  declare  before 
all— not  only  before  Prnssia,  bat  before 
Germany,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  before  the  whole  united  nation,  what 
are  the  propositions  which  we  haye  re- 
Bolyed  to    make    to    our  German  con- 
federates.    Above  all,  we  demand  that 
Grermany  be   transformed  from  a    con- 
federation of  states  into  a  federal  state. 
We  admit  that  this  implies  a  recognisa- 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  save  by  the 
union  of  the  princes  with  the  people.    In 
consequence,  a  temporary  f edexul  represen- 
tation from  all  the  states  of  Germany  must 
be  formed,  and   immediately  convoked. 
We  admit  that  such  a  federal  representa- 
tion renders  constitutional  institutions  ne- 
cessary in  the  German  States,  in  order 
that  the  members  of  that  representation 
may  sit  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
We  demand  a  general  military  system  of 
defence  for  Germany,  copied,  in  its  essen- 
tial parts,  from  that  under  which  our  Prus- 
sian armies  have  won  unfading  laurels,  ia 
the  war  of  liberation.  We  demand  that  the 
German  army  shall  be  united  under  one 
single  federal  banner,  and  we  hope  to  see 
a  federal  general-in-chief  at  its  head.  We 
demand  a  German  federal  flag,  and  we  hope, 
that,  in  a  short  time,  a  German  fleet  will 
cause  the  German  name  to  be  respected  on 
neighbouring  and  on  distant  seas.    We 
demand  a  German  federal  tribunal,  to 
settle  all  political  differences  between  the 
princes  and  their  estates,  as  also  between 
the  different  German  governments.     We 
demand  a  common  law  of  settlement  for 
all   natives   of   Germany,   and   perfect 
liberty  for  them  to  settle  in  any  Germau 
country.     We  demand  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, there  shall  be  no  barriers  raised 
against  commerce  and  industry  in  Ger- 
many. We  demand  a  general  Zollverein> 
in  which  the  same  measures  and  weights, 
the  same  coinage,  the  same  commercial 
rights,  shall  cement  still  more  closely  the 
material  union  of  the  country.    We  pro- 
pose the  liberty  of  the  press,  with  the  same 
guarantees  against  abases  for  every  part 
of  Germany.    Such  are  our  propositions 
and  wishes,  the  reaUsation  of  which  we- 
shall  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  obtain." 

It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, if  he  really  had  the  above  pro- 
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jects  thoroughly  at  heart,  did  not 
nounce  them  a  little  sooner.    Had  he 
done  80,  there  conid  have  been  no 
mistake  dbont  the  matter;  and  he 
can  hardly  plead  want  of  opportunity. 
But  to  delay  the  annnnciation  of  the 
above   sweeping    scheme   until   the 
French  revolution  had  given  an  im* 
pulse  to  the  turbulent  population  of 
the  Khenish  states — ^until  constitutions 
had  been  every  where  granted — until 
the  foundations  of  a  Grennan  National 
Assembly  had  been  laid — ^nntil  Aus- 
tria was  paralysed  by  domestic  insur- 
rection— and  finally,  until  Berlin  itself 
had  been  in  temporary  possession  of 
the  mob — does  most  certainly  expose 
his  Majesty  of  Prussia  to  divers  grave 
insinuations  affecting  his  probity  and 
his  honour.    Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  like 
manner,  told  us  that,  for  several  years, 
he  had  been  secretiy  preparing  mat* 
ters  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
We  believe  in  the  admitted  treachery ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  occasion 
which  caused  it  to  be  developed? 
Simply  this,  that  in  both  cases  there 
was  an  utter  want  of  principle.     The 
EoDg  of  Prussia,  like  Peel,  thought 
that  he  perceived  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  power  and  po- 
pularity, by  not  only  yielding  to^  bat 
anticipating,  the  democratic  roar ;  and, 
in  consequence,  he  has  shored  the 
fate  which,  even  on  this  earth,  is 
awarded  to  detected  hypocrites.    The 
south-west  of  Germany  looked  coldly 
on  this  new  ally.     The  democratic 
leaders,  however  wild  in  their  prin- 
ciples, were,  after  their  own  fashion, 
sincere ;  and  they  had  no  idea  of  in- 
trusting the  modelment  of  their  new 
government  to  such  exceeding  slippery 
hands.     Accordingly,  the  Frankfort 
Assembly  met,  discussed,  and  quar- 
relled, fixed  upon  a  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  summoned  together,  of 
their  own  authority,  though  not  with- 
out recognition  of  the  princes,   the 
first  German  Parliament,  of  which 
more  anon.    In  the  mean  time,  valor- 
ous Hecker  and  sturdy  Stmve,  choice 
republicans  both,  had  hoisted  the  red 
burner  in  Baden^  but  were  somewhat 
ignominiously  routed.     The  Parlia- 
ment  finally  met,    annihilated   the 
Diet,  and  resolved  that  the  provi- 
siomd   central   power   of   Grermany 
should  be  vested  in  a  Beichsverweser, 
or  Administrator  of  the  Empire,  irre- 
sponsible himself,  but  with  a  xespon- 
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siUs  ministry ;  and— no  doubt  to  tbe 
infinite  disgnat  of  Frederick-Wimm 
of  Prussia,  who  was  not  even  nanfid 
aa  a  candidate — ^the  ehoin  of  the  is- 
aembly  fell  upon  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  who,  as  we  have  afaet^ 
seen,  had  embraeed  the  popaitr  side, 
and  foseed  on,  at  Yieua,  the  de- 
pofiition  of  the  venerabia  Metter- 
nich. 

The  Beichsverweaer  was  aot  nm^ 
moned  to  occupy  a  bed  of  roMs. 
Nominaliy,  he  waa  eonstitoted  tin 
most  poworfol  man  in  the  whole  Ger- 
man oonfederation,  the  sovereign  of 
an  emperor,  and  the  oontroto  of 
divers  kinga,  princes,  graad-dahest 
electors,  and  hindgrave&  In  reality 
he  was  nobody.  Universal  soffinge 
and  empiie  are  thmgs  which  cm 
hardly  exist  together;  and  it  Toy 
soon  appeared  that  the  motiYe  powtf t 

whatever  that  might  be,  was  e^ 
sively  in  the  liands  of  the  six  famMred 

and  eighty. fi»ur  individuals  who  oooi- 
pied  tiie  chnrch  of  Saint  Pani-^.^? 
chronicle  their  doings  is  not  the  ot^e^ 

of  the  present  paper.  It  may  h^''^' 
fident  to  remark  that  the  fintstoa- 

blingblock  in  the  way  of  Gt^ 
unity  waa  to  discover  the  hmito  « 
what  property  mi^t  be  deDonunrtea 
Germany.  On  tUs  point  th««  wae 
many  strange  and  conflictinjf  ^^P*"^ 
Some  were  for  incerporalhig  «^ 
poflsessioQ  which  had  Men  indflr  [M 
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w»  Poland,  wviw*  — /v. 

the  protection  of  Frankfort,  bone. 
witii  more  daaaieal  tastes,  were  ov 

lous  of  extending  their  daim  » ^T^ 
country  which  at  any  time  hwP^ 
under  Teutonic  nlA.'-iarwm^ 
Palestine  and  Sictly,  if  ^^  rSl 

would  faU  to  be  «m»^ iSn  tf 
shadow  of  tiie  Empire  be^f^(,f 

£ur  as  the  Euxine,  on  *«  ^JT^wk 
tiie  ancient  tradition  ^^^qo. 

exile  at  Pontns,  ^^^^^^gt^ 
man  language  and  comfioi^ 
poetry.    Tbemi^JofBoropeei^ 

no  solution  of  the  difficult^     ^ 


had  been  cessioos,  ^a^^^^fS^  liit 
parings  innumerable  ^fri^id 
^tiD^  and  a  half:    ^ui^^ 

been  annexed  to  HoQiod,  tf^^^of 
wig  was  dearly  under  the  00     ^ 

Denmaric.    In  Uus  poatto*  ""  ^'i* 


mans  committed  ^^  ^^^Lini 
pf  adopting  the  cause  of  tw**^^ 
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■■tenntoKtSt  aad  of  plnngisg,  befofe 
their  own  konse  was  set  in  cnrder,  into 
the  dangers  of  a  European  war. 

HaTing  pnceeded  thna  far  in  tlie 
exposition  of  Gennan  offiura,  we  now 
cede  Ae  narnUxre  to  onr  excellent 
frtead  Danshnnner,  wlio,  with  cliarac- 
tem^  kindness,  aooompanied  as  in 
tUi  expedition.  Notwithstanding 
aoM  lew  OBHflBioaa,  anch  as  that  of 
Mtiitily  iKgettiBg  to  mairitnent  him- 
aelf  wtkh  letters  of  cmdit,  we  found 
kin  a  Terj  agreeaUe  oompanion.  He 
was  perfect^  acquainted  witli  Frank- 
fort and  daewfaeref  and,  we  suspect, 
better  known  Aan  trusted  tiironghont 
the  rallej  of  the  Shine.  On  looking 
over  ids  sotea,  we  observe  that,  with 
kts  nsnal  devolednesa,  he  has  en- 
tirefy  dispenaed  witJi  any  notice  <tf 
oer  flccistaioe— a  circamstance  wiiidi 
we  se  ftiie  nMre  readj  to  pardon,  as 
it  nlieves  as  fran  the  neceaaitj  of 
liedgiMg  oaraekres  to  the  minite  aecn- 
laej  of  Ida  Btatsmenta.*  But  whatever 
iagiedieBt  of  fiction  tiure  may  be  in 
Ida  cHalogne,  this  at  least  is  catain, 
Aat  OS  a  general  picture  it  is  true. 

No  nian— says  Dunahnnne^— who 
ina  this  year  Tinted  Gemany,  conld 
befieme  that  it  is  the  same  eoontry 
wbicb  he  knew  in  tiie  dagns  of  its 
tronqoilti^.  In  former  times,  the 
tooffist,  if  his  epinioBB  happened  to  be 
€xtni  Mbend,  er  alightly  ssvonring  of 
lepnblieanism,  wooid  Imve  done  well 
to  abstain  tBmsk  pvodainiing  them 
over  kmdty  in  the  streets.  Ifaavemy- 
arif  seen  a  dirfy  £¥endnnan,  of  the 
prapogmnda  whool,  oerenxmioasly 
cendnctod  from  the  hotel  to  tiie  goard- 
koose  of  Msfenee,  by  a  coaple  of 
aamed  polioe,  in  oonseqiience  of  a 
tiraito  against  loyalty ;  and  I  recol* 
loot  tliat,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
Ibere  was  considerable  speculation  as 
to  the  piooe  of  his  ultimato  destina- 
tton.  Now,  te  danger  lies  the  other 
way.  13m  more  ramcalism  yon  can 
mnster  np,  the  bettor  yon  wiil  be  ap- 
preciated in  such  cities  aa  Cologne 
nod  CYnnhAnt, — the  former  ef  i^ich 
plaees,  if  I  had  my  will,  should  be  de- 
Ebera^sly  devoted  without  mercy  to 
tiie  inimial  gods.  Always  a  nest  of 
nscali^  and  fiMi,  Cologne  now  pre- 
neate  an  appeanuaoe  winch  is  abso- 
hitoly  revolting.  Its  streets  are 
swanning  with  scores  of  miscreants 
in  bkwaes,  briiAIng  out  their  unholy 
^mas  of  leivolutisii  in  your  faee,  aad 


execrating  aristocracy  with  a  gnsto 
that  would  be  refreshing  to  the  soul 
of  Cuffey.  The  manners  of  the  people 
evra  in  the  hotels,  which  I  was  glad 
to  find  nearly  deserted,  are  rude  and 
ruffianly  in  tiie  extreme.  The  very 
waiters  seem  hnpressed  with  the  idea 
that  civility  is  a  failing  utterly  incon« 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  regenerated 
patriots;  and  they  take  such  pains  to 
show  it  that  I  could  well  understand 
the  apprehensions  of  a  timorous  coun- 
tryman, who  confessed  to  me  in  the 
steam-boat  that  he  had  been  so 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  a 
democratic  keUner  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  locking  himself  up  in  his 
bed-room,  lest  haply,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  his  weazand  should  bo 
made  an  offering  to  Nemesis,  and  his 
watch  and  purse  transferred  upon  the 
commvnist  principle. 

The  traveller  who,  this  year,  passed 
for  the  first  time  from  Belgium  into 
Germany,  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  marked  difference 
between  the  manners  of  the  two 
people.  In  Belgium  all  is  tranquyiitVy 
erder,  and  apparent  ease.  Neither  in 
the  towns  nor  in  the  country  is  there 
discernible  the  lightest  trace  ef  dis- 
affection or  torbulence.  Citizens  and 
peasM^iy  90^  porsoing  their  usual 
avocations  in  peace,  and  the  content- 
ment whiiA  reigns  throngbout  bears 
testimony  to  the  blessmgs  of  a  firm  and 
prudent  government.  But  the  instant 
(he  boundary  is  passed,  you  are  imme- 
diately and  painfUly  reminded  that 
you  have  left  a  land  of  order,  aad  en- 
tered into  one  ef  anarohy.  Instead 
of  the  quiet  dvil  Bdgion  traders  and 
^ttgodantB^  the  earriages  on  the  rail- 
way— especially  the  tbird  doss,  whidi 
I  invariably  preferred  fw  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  fbU  flavour  of  democratie 
sodety — are  crowded  with  every  ima- 
ginable species  ef  pongo  pertaining  to 
tiie  liberal  creea.  Your  ears  are 
filled  with  a  gush  of  gnttnral  jargon, 
in  wlridi  the  words  tmigkeit^  despotis* 
mat,  and  MnMMngigkeii  prodigiously 
preponderate ;  and  ever  and  anon  some 
canorous  votary  of  i^reedom  shouts 
out  a  stove  of  a  song,  constructed  upon 
any  thing  but  oonstitotional  principles. 
The  first  feature  which  strikes  yon  in 
the  male  portion  of  the  population  is, 
the  preposterons  length  of  their 
beards.  Formerly  the  Germans  used 
toshove;  at  least  they  kept  thdr  china 
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reafionably  dean,  and  if  they  culti- 
vated any  extra  capillary  growth,  re- 
served their  care  for  their  mnstache. 
Now  eveiT  one  of  them  has  a  beard 
like  a  rabbi,  and  to  use  razors  is  con- 
sidered the  sure  and  infallible  sign  of 
a  k>yaliBt  and  an  aristocrat.  At 
Jufiers  I  had  the  pleasure  of  enconn- 
teruag  the  first  specimen  of  Yonng 
Germany  that  crossed  my  path,  and 
a  precious  object  he  was.  I  had  been 
sitting  for  some  Ume  vis-a-via  with  a 
little  ponchy  fellow  from  Vienna, 
with  a  beard  as  red  as  that  which 
the  old  masters  have  assigned  to 
Barabbas;  and  as  he  spoke  little, 
bat  smoked  a  mat  deal,  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  him  rather  a  com- 
panionable sort  of  individnal  than 
otherwise.  But,  at  the  station,  in 
stepped  a  youth  apparelled  precisely 
after  the  fashion  of  an  assassin  in  a 
melodrama.  His  broad  beaver  hat, 
with  a  conical  crown,  was  looped  up 
at  one  side,  garnished  with  an  immense 
cockade  of  red,  black,  and  gold,  and 
surmounted  by  a  couple  of  dingy  os- 
trich feathers.  I  lament,  for  the  sake 
of  our  home  manufactures,  to  state 
that  he  exhibited  no  symptom  of 
shirt- collar;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve, had  he  invested  any  portion  of 
his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  interior 
linen.  Over  his  bare  neck  there  de- 
scended a  pointed  Maximilian  beard. 
A  green  blouse,  curiously  pudcered 
and  slashed  on  the  sleeves,  was  se- 
cured round  his  person  by  a  glazed 
black  bdt  and  budUe,  and  his  legs 
were  cased  in  a  pair  of  rusty  Hessians. 
In  short,  he  needed  but  a  dagger  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  to  render  him  thea- 
trically complete;  and  had  Fitzball 
been  in  the  carriage,  the  heart  of  that 
amiable  dramatist  would  assuredly 
have  yearned  within  him  at  the  sight 
of  this  living  personification  of  his 
own  most  romantic  conceptions.  I  had 
forgotten  to  state  that  the  patriot  had 
slunff  b^  his  side  a  wallet,  of  the  sort 
which  IS  familiar  to  the  students  of 
Betzsch,inwhichhecaniedhis  tobacco. 
To  my  amazement,  nobody,  not 
even  the  gens-d^annes  on  the  platform, 
appeared  to  be  the  least  surprised  at 
this  formidable  apparition,  who  com- 
menced filling  his  pipe  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  ordinary  Christian.  For 
my  own  part,  I  could  not  tidce  my 
eyes  off  him,  but  sate  speechlessly 
staring  at  this  splendid  specimen  of 
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the  Empire.    Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  thought  fit  to  favour  us  with  his 
peculiar  sentiments.     Some  sort  oC 
masonic  sign  was  interchanged  be* 
tween  the  new  comer  and  Barabbas, 
and  the  former  instantly  burst  forth 
into  a  lecture  upon  the  political  pros- 
pects  of  his  country.    It  has  been  my 
fortune  to   hear  various  harangues, 
from  the  hustings  and  elsewhere-and 
I  have  even  solaced  my  soul  with  the 
outpourings  of  civic  eloquence— hat 
never  was  it  my  fortune  to  hear  socb 
a  discourse  upon  constitutions  as  that 
pronounced  by  this  interestuig  stran- 
ger.     The   total   demolishmoit  of 
thrones,  the  levelling  of  all  ranks,  the 
abolition  of  all  religions,  and  the  par- 
tition of  property,  were  the  themes  in 
which  he  revelled ;  and,  to  my  consi- 
derable surprise  and  iniSnite  disgust, 
the  punchy  Viennese  assented  to  one 
and  all  of  his  propositions.    Some  re- 
mark which  I  was  rash  enoagb  to 
hasard,  impugting  the  purity  of  ue 
doctrines  pro&ased  by  the  rei^)ectaWs 
Louis  Blanc,  drew  upon  me  thcfreof 
both ;  and  I  was  courteously  inftmneo, 
in  almost  as  many  words,  that  fr«edoDi» 
as  understood  in  Britain,  was  ntteriy 
eflfete  and  worn  out,— that  Germany 
was  fifty  yeara  in  advance  of  »« 
wretched  island,— and  that,  whentM 
German   fleet    was  fairiy  1«»;^ 
upon  the  ocean,  satisfaction  ▼oo'd.^ 
taken  for  divers  insults  which  it  m 
not  seem  convenient  to  spedftr. 

It  is,  of  course,  utteriy  out  of  W 
question  to  reason  with  n*""*^.  ^ 
I  should  have  been  veiygiad  t»w«J 
why  these  new  republicans  en^™*"? 
such  a  decided  hatred  of  Engw»a. 
One  can  perfectly  well  understand  w 
existence  of  a  similar  feeUng  «no"« 
the  French,— indeed,  abuse  of  ^ 
nation  is  the  surest  topic  to  wm  ir 
plause  from  a  Parisian  vi^^J^ 
it  has  been,  and  wiUbe,  emrfWJta 
the  last  raource  of  detected  pa^ 
and  impostors.   But  why  Young  OJ 
many  should  hate  us,  as  it  cww/ 
does,  is  to  me  a  profound  «"«»!; 
Duringthe  Revolutionary  wyM*^ 
lowed  ourselves  to  be  IMnn<»^*l 
subsidised  in  support  of  the  fieew* 
which  the  Germanscould  not  mam"^ 
Prussia,  after  taking  onr  money,  »n^ 
infamously  went  over  to  France» 
laid  her  clutches  upon  HsaojerJJ^ 
forgave  the  aggression  and  ^^rT^ 
ery,  and  still  continued  to  wvw» 
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gold  and  our  blood  In  their  defence, 
perfotming,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
straggle,  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  by 
far  too  j^erous  allj.  Notwithatand- 
ingall  this,  which  is  clearly  written 
in  histoiy,  the  fiict  is  certain,  that 
erery  one  of  these  revolutionists  de- 
ToaUylonssfor  the  downfall  of  Britain, 
and  would  ^adly  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  assist.  Cobden  was  f§ted  on  the 
Continent,  not  because  he  was  a  com- 
mercial reformer,  but  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  determined  enemy  to 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  a  virulent 
and  successful  demagogue.  It  was 
for  that  reason,  and  for  that  alone, 
that  he  was  greeted  on  his  progress  by 
the  rising  rascaldom  of  Europe  :  he 
vas  to  them  the  mere  type  of  a  coming 
democracy,  and  they  cared  not  a  cop- 
per for  his  calico. 

It  is  comfortable,  however,  to  know 
that  Young  Germany  has  other  ene- 
i&ies,  whom  she  regards  with  even 
more  jaundiced  eyes.  There  is  not 
one  republican  rogue  on  the  BMne 
but  feels  a  pane  of  terror  at  the 
mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Rus- 
sia. They  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  Great  Britain  has  no  Intention  of 
meddling  with  them,  and  that  they 
may  cut  and  carve  at  their  own  con- 
stitutions without  the  slightest  risk  of 
exdtlng  an  active  interference.  But 
they  are  not  so  sure  of  the  permanent 
neutndity  of  Nicholas;  and  an  un- 
wholesome suspicion  is  constantly 
present  to  their  minds,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  Russia  may  com- 
nne  with  the  constitutional  party  in 
Anstria  and  Bavaria,  and  restore  order 
by  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
the  whole  revolutionarv  gang.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such 
may  be  the  result,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  awakes  to  a  sense  of 
its  dntv,  and  their  king  becomes 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  unworthy 
part  he  has  acted.  At  present,  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  stirred  up  a 
confagration  which  he  is  not  permitted 
to  direct,  and  the  misfortune  of  finding 
that,  bestdeahis  neighbour's  house,  his 
own  is  threatened  with  the  flames. 
Be  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
<^  the  ultra-democratic  party,  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  recognition  on 
^eir^urt.  His  name  is  in  eveiy  mouth 
^by-word.  Heiscursed  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists for  his  treachery  and  fickle- 


ness, and  laughed  at  by  the  movement 
party,  whose  aim  is  a  pure  republic. 

I  took  the  earUest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  both  of  the  admirers 
of  freedom  to  beer  at  a  station,  and, 
in  consequence,  rose  somewhat  in  their 
good  graces.  He  in  the  garb  of  tiie 
middle  ages  had  evidently  been  re- 
freshing himself  already  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  and  proceeded  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  journey  by 
chantiDg  a  hynm  of  Freiligrath^s, 
which,  it  struck  me,  might  have  been 
improved  by  the  omission  of  consider- 
able bloodthirstiness.  I  was  not  sorry 
when  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  had 
to  submit  our  baggage  for  inspection 
to  the  custom-house  officers — ^an  ope- 
ration which  they  performed  with 
much  civility ;  nevertheless  I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  before  parting, 
to  point  out  this  remnant  of  feudal 
tyranny  to  my  companions,  and  to 
request  that,  when  Germany  had  be- 
come a  republic,  and  kings  and  kaisers 
were  no  more,  the  grievance  might  be 
redressed.  Though  neither  of  them 
were  burdened  with  goods,  they  were 
kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  my  re- 
commendation should  be  attended  to 
— a  promise  which  they  sealed  with 
oaths;  whereupon  we  shook  hands, 
and  parted,  I  sincerely  trust,  for  ever. 

Not  having  the  slightest  wish  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  the 
skulls  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thazar, or  with  the  interesting  relics 
of  Saint  Ursula  and  her  plurality  of 
virgins,  I  set  off  early  next  morning 
on  the  customary  passage  up  the 
Rhine.  Judging  from  the  diminished 
numbers  and  appearance  of  the  pas- 
sengers, the  hand  of  revolution  has 
already  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
industry  of  Una  district.  There  were 
none  of  the  English  travelling  car- 
riages on  board — none  of  the  mer- 
ry groups  that  used  to  congregate 
under  the  awning,  and  spread  the 
echoes  of  their  laughter  and  merri- 
ment over  the  bosom  of  Father  Rhine;. 
Even  the  artists,  that  ubiquitous  class, 
were  unrepresented.  The  quarter- 
deck was  sparsely  tenanted  by  a  few 
Gkormans  wearing  the  nationd  cock- 
ade, who  were  evidently  on  theurway 
to  Frankfort ;  one  or  two  Frenchmen, 
who,  having  nothing  to  do  in  Paris, 
were  killing  time  by  a  short~  snmmfic 
ramble,  and  a  single    enterprising 
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Cockney  and  hiB  bride.  £yery  ene 
seemed  dull  and  dispirited,  and  utteriy 
withoat  that  store  of  enthusiasm 
whkh  need  to  be  expended  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  tribute  to  the  glorious 
sceneiy  of  the  river.  I  made  acquain- 
tance with  a  young  Parisian  banker,  a 
gay  good-humoored  fellow  of  Hercu- 
lean proportions,  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  order  in  the  bloody  aftair  of 
June.  He  was  a  decided  Orleanist 
in  his  politioB,  and  had  no  faith  what- 
ever in  the  nUimate  stabUity  of  Hie 
Republic. 

»'I  turned  out,'*  he  said,  '^wjOi  the 
national  guard,  and  a  haid  time  we 
had  of  it  at  the  barrksades.  The  ean- 
aUk  fonght  like  devils.  Bat  what 
would  you  have?— it  was  neck  or 
nothmg  widi  us.  Freperty  is  worth 
little  in  France,  thanks  to  Lamartine 
and  the  rest ;  but  tiiere  is  a  woree 
tiling  than  the  loss  of  property — U 
pOhffe  et  k  tfioi!  So  I  fought  for  the 
Republic,  bad  as  it  is,  being  the  only 
bsnier  between  us  and  absolnte  ruin. 
For  mysetf,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the 
whole  coQoem.  I  have  oome  away 
with  fifl^  lonis  in  my  purse,  to  amuse 
myself  for  a  raontii ;  and  then  I  shall 
return  to  Paris,  in  thefiill  expectation 
^  being  shot  before  tiie  month  of 
February." 

His  disgust  at  the  present  aspect 
4>f  Germany  was  oKcessive. 

'*Thefo<^!  the  imbedlesl  What 
possible  good  can  tiiey  expect  to  re- 
•ceive  from  theur  revokition?  My 
^euBtrymen  were  foolish  enougii — but 
we  laboured  under  the  curse  of  centra- 
lisation in  Paris,  and,  heaven  knows ! 
we  are  paying  the  penal^.  The  de- 
partments of  France  did  not  want  a 
•change^  but  here  the  ii^Bction  appears 
to  be  universal.  Look  at  tiiat  fot 
fool  with  the  absurd  cockade ! — ^I  take 
htm  to  be  a  substantial  merchant  in 
«ne  of  their  towns — ^he  may  not  have 
ielt  the  pressure  as  yet,  but  before  six 
months  are  over  his  stock  wBl  be 
lying  useless  on  his  hands,  and  his 
affairs  utteriy  bankrupt.  That  is  the 
price  hemustpayfornntionaiuBity,  and 
the  privilege  of  weadng  in  his  hat  a 
badge  about  the  size  of  a  soup-^late ! " 

Presently  vre  were  favoured  with  a 
epecimen  of  liie  wariike  preparations 
of  tiie  assembly  at  Frankfort.  That 
body  had,  a  few  days  before,  refosed 
their  consent  to  the  armistice  which 
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the  regent  had  been  empowend  to 
conclude  with  the  king  of  Denmazk; 
and  steamer  after  steamer  dashed  past 
us,  conveying  Prasnaa,  Nasna,  ani 
Darmstadt  troops  from  Mayenoe  to 
the  scene  of  action.  With  the  new 
gaudy  ook>nrB  of  the  £mpiie  tniliBg 
at  the  stem,  tiieBe  Tesseis  came  dawn 
the  stream,  the  troops  cheering  SB  they 
-went  by,  and  appflrenily  in  hi^s^ts. 

^^Yery  wen,  gentiaiwiir  thinigbt 
I,^«gooB.  The  attack  on  Utile  Den- 
maik  by  a  gnat  bolfy  of  a  power 
may  seem  a  very  creditable  tbiig  at 
present,  bat  vre  dtall  see  howit  wiU 
end.  Take  care  yon  don't  rm  your 
heads  agahist  a  eertaim  iniiridBal  to 
the  northward,  who  is  popuhnlf  sup- 
posed to  snbsiBt  prmciMliy  upon  sper- 
maceti,  and  who  woiud  ask  no  better 
amusement  than  thatof  eztraotin^t 
Mttie  of  yoor  extra  democnu^  with 
tiM  knoai.  There  would  be  some 
grimadng  in  C<dogne  at  the  sight  of 
api:dkofCoesaGkBr 

CeblcBtz,  that  pretty  littie  um 
which  nqpoBed  so  quietiy  mder  the 
huge  shadow  of  fihnnbreilitem,  wtf 
crowded  witii  troops,  miting  for  the 
<^poitantty  of  transport.  IIumI"?^ 
l^r  stepped  upon  tho^aywhealfomi 
myself  eavdoped  in  tiie  eBibia««  » 
gentlaman  hi  nuUtaiy  aoeootreaifints, 
iriu>  exdahned  with  XeatoHC  fer- 


*''JDm  lUbtr  hmmmdl  Er  MtJ  ^^ 
B^ignoidvonDumAmmir.wkfAftr 

I  looked  up,  and  presentlyieeog- 
nised  an  old  aoqmaialamoe  ia  *°^P?' 
son  of  one  Eraest  HenanaBn,*wnw 
fahntr^ger  or  cnaign  In  a  fii»«"»  * 
Wurtemberg  iafaotiy,  and  sow  J 
captain  in  the  same  di9liDgai«><; 
service.  Yeani  before,  I  had  «eeni 
good  deal  of  Um  at  8tatl«ardt,  atf 
stiU  ramembefed  with  pi»«««j3 
accomplishments  inthehaU-ioom  tw 

the  siattle-iaoond.  ^,   ij 

"  Hemninn,  my  dear  MowP'iiJjd 

I,  "is!tpossi«othatInieity»*jf ' 
Have  you  changed  •w^<*' ?JJ 
brings  you  here  firom  ^^^i^^^^Iqmx 
"  Not  !,»•  mOied  HeBnaaan.  J*J 

true  to  tiie  oidooloniB;  k^T^"^ 

have  added  another  iksx^T^^ 

iaathere.    Thefoctie,  tii^^S 

meat  is  on  its  way  for  •■^/[od 
the  Danee,  and  we  expect  tott»;«^ 

our  winter-^piartea  at  Cop^^^s^ 
'« Imfeed  r' 
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^'WiU  joniMtjoiiins?  I  hare  bo 
doubt  it  will  be  the  rarest  f on— aad  I 
am  sure  the  colond  wovld  not  have  the 
least  objectiOQ  to  your  benig  of  onr 
party." 

'' Thank  you  I"  said  I  drily, '' I  am 
afraid  I  should  be  lather  in  the  way. 
And  how  are  oar  old  Mmds  Kranss 
and  Bartenstein,  sad  the  rest  ?*' 

"^AJl  well  and  all  here  I  Come  along 
with  me,  we  an  jast  going  to  dmner, 
and  yoa  positiveljaEraBt  i^Mnd  an  hoar 
with  as.  Kot  that  way  I"  said  my 
itkod,  as  I  was  making  for  one  of  the 
larger  hotels,  at  the  door  of  which 
two  waiteiB  were  waTing  napkins*  as 
if  to  ailnre  the  nnwaiy  passenger — 
''  not  that  way  1  We  have  a  qmet 
^fuuhaii  (ji  our  own,  and  a  think  I 
can  promise  yon  a  t<4eraMe  spread.*' 

I  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and 
aocompamed  Henmann  down  a  back 
street  aniU  we  reached  a  tavem,  which, 
certainly,  I  woold  not  have  been  indui- 
ed  to  select  as  my  own  peculiar  domi- 
cile. SereraiWortembei^oldiersweie 
anekmg  their  pqMS  in  the  passage, 
and  the  aroma  which  iasned  from  me 
^^ibot  was  £ar  more  pongent  than 
pleasant.  We  ascended  a  wooden 
stair  leading  to  an  npper  apartment, 
n  which  a  number  ci  offlcera  were 
siready  seated  at  table. 

''Whom  do  yoa  think  I  have  here?" 
criedHfiRmaon.  ^^KraaaB,OffiBnbach, 
Bartenstein — hanre  yon  forgot  onr  old 
fiiend  tiie  Fre jherr  ron  Donshanner  ?" 

In  an  instant  I  was  pounced  upon 
by  Kraoss,  aHho,  after  a  hug  of  Gennan 
fr^ttemity,  paasied  me  to  hia  nearest 
comrMie ;  and  in  this  way  I  made  the 
round  of  the  table,  nntu  I  emerged 
from  the  arms  of  an  aged  miyor,  as 
<)<]oi0nsasCadwalladerwhen  mounted 
on  his  goat  after  a  liberal  luncheon 
npon  leeks. 

I  nsed  to  like  the  German  officers. 
'I^  were  a  ihmk,  good-hnmoaxed, 
n>n^-aBd-ready  sort  of  feUows,  de« 
cently  educated,  as  times  go,  and 
c^y  and  innocently  amaaed.  I 
would  rather,  however,  not  mess  with 
^eoa,  for  they  are  extreuMly  national 
ttd  ecoBomical  in  their  diet ;  and  I 
Berer  throve  moeh  upon  the  bread 
soup,  BSQer  kraut,  and  poik,  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  tbehr  entertain- 
ments. But  I  was  gratified  at  meet- 
ujg  once  more  with  old  compa- 
aions,  tiiongh  under  drcomstanoes  sin- 
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gulajiy  changed.  The  senior  officers, 
I  oould  see,  were  not  very  sanguine  aa 
to  the  results  of  their  expedition,  and 
it  was  only  among  the  younger  portion 
that  any  enthusiasm  was  exhibited. 
So  we  talked  a  great  deal,  and  con- 
sumed'a  considerable  quantity  of  in- 
different Moselle,  until  a  messenger 
announced  that  time  was  up,  and  the 
steamer  ready  to  depart  I  accom- 
panied my  friends  to  the  quay,  and 
bade  them  farewell,  with  a  strong 
conviction  that,  from  the  present  state 
of  European  afbirs,  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable that  we  should  ever  meet  again. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  aniv^  at 
Frankfort,  every  hour  upon  the  road 
having  afforded  further  evidence  fk  the 
entire  disorganisation  which  is  preva- 
lent throughout  Grermany.  In  May- 
ence,  that  strong  garrison  town,  any 
thing  but  afrien£y  feeling  subsists  be« 
tween  the  militaiy  and  the  populace. 
The  latter,  long  accustomed  to  strict 
rule,  have  become  turbulent  and  inso- 
loat,  never  omitting  any  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  iU-will,  especially  to 
the  Anstrians,  who  have  aa  yet  re- 
ceived such  demonstrations  with  the 
phlegm  peculiar  to  theirnation.  Bat  it 
IS  very  evident  that  the  Austrian  sol- 
diery are  aick  of  this  order  of  things, 
and  that,  whenever  an  opportuni^  of 
action  may  occur,  they  will  not  be 
slow  in  taking  a  snmoiary  vmigeanee 
on  the  blouses.  In  the  meantime 
discipline  is  relaxed,  and  aaen  seem 
hardly  to  know  who  is  then*  legitimate 
master.  France  never  yet  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  achieving  that 
old  object  of  her  ambition— 4ihe  boun- 
dary of  the  Bhine ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  attempt  will  be  made. 

Frankfort,  to  outward  appearance, 
is,  (Mr  at  least  waa  when  I  entered  it, 
aa  brisk  and  bustling  as  ever.  The 
tradesmen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
publishers,  to  whom  the  Revolution 
has  been  a  godsend,  may  not  be  driv- 
ing so  pro&able  a  bmnness,  but  the 
influx  of  strangers  since  the  Assem- 
bly met  has  lM»n  remariutble.  Here 
Young  Grermany  flourishes  in  full  un- 
washed and  uncontrolled  Inxuriuioe. 
Every  kind  of  costume  which  idiocj 
can  devise  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
streets,  and  the  conical  parliamentary 
hat  confronts  you  at  every  turn.  The 
bustle  of  politics  has  superseded  that 
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of  commerce,  and  the  conversation 
relates  far  more  to  democracy  than  to 
dollars.  The  hotels  are  stiU  crowded, 
it  being  the  fashion  for  members  of 
the  same  political  yiews  to  dine  to- 
gether at  the  tables-cThote — so  that 
the  traveller  who  is  not  aware  of  this 
arrangement  may,  by  going  to  one 
house,  find  himself  a  participator  in  a 
red  republican  banqnet;  whereas,  had 
he  merely  crossed  the  street,  he  might 
have  fed  with  moderate  conservatives. 
My  old  quarters  used  to  be  at  the 
WeidefUmach;  but  by  this  time  I  had 
become  so  disgusted  with  everything 
savourins  of  liberalism  that  I  directed 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Rus- 
sucker  Hofy  where  I  trusted  to  find 
rest  and  peace  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  Saint  Nicholas. 

I  was  leisurely  washing  down  my 
evening  cutlet  with  the  contents  of  a 
flask  of  Liebfrauenmilchf  and  won- 
dering whether  the  pleasant  cafes  out- 
side the  city  gates  were  still  in  exis- 
tence, when  a  huge  colossus  of  a  man 
entered  the  doUe-h-manger^  seated 
himself  immediately  opposite  me  at 
table,  and  demanded  a  double  portion 
of  halbs-braten,  I  could  not  refirain 
from  taking  a  deliberate  view  of  the 
stranger.  He  appeared  to  be  upwards 
of  sixty,  was  curiously  dad  in  duffle, 
possessed  a  double,  nay,  a  triple  chin, 
and  his  small  pig  eyes  peered  out  from 
under  their  pent-house  above  a  mass 
of  pendulous  and  quivering  cheek. 
His  stomach,  enormous  in  its  develop- 
ment, seemed  to  extend  from  his  neck 
to  his  knees ;  his  short  stubby  fingers 
were  girded  with  divers  seal-rings  of 
solid  bullion,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
hus^y  accents  of  an  ogre  after  too 
plentiful  a  repast  in  the  nursery. 

As  I  gazed  upon  this  marked  victim 
for  apoplexy,  his  features  gradually 
seemed  to  become  familiar  to  my  eyes. 
I  was  certain  that  I  had  heard  that 
short  asthmatic  wheeze,  and  seen  that 
pendulous  lip  before.  Strange  suspi- 
cions crossed  my  mind,  but  it  was  not 
until  I  saw  him  produce  from  his 
pocket  a  pipe  well  known  to  me  in 
former  days,  that  I  felt  assured  of  be- 
ing in  the  presence  of  my  old  precep- 
tor the  Herr  Professor  Klingemann. 

The  worthy  man  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  honoured  me  with  a  reciprocal 
jnrvey ;  but  either  his  eyes  had  failed 
him,  or  his  memory  was  not  so  reten- 
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tive  as  mine,  for  he  betrayed  do 
symptoms  of  recognifflng  his  qnondam 
pupU.  Much  affected,  I  rose  up,  ex- 
tended my  hand,  and  inqured  if  he 
did  not  know  me. 

He  stared  at  me  in  bewildenneot 
until  I  mentioned  my  name,  and 
then  suddenly,  with  a  chuckle  of  de- 
light, he  extended  his  arms,  as  if  to  em- 
brace me  across  the  table — a  oeremon  j 
which  I  wisdy  avoided,  as  I  have 
obscorved  that  glasses  broken  In  a 
hotel  are  invariably  charged  at  donble 
the  original  cost.  I  made  the  drcnit, 
however,  and,  after  undeigoiDg  the 
usual  hug,  and  a  world  of  preliQunaiy 
inquiries,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  mj 
former  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

Klingemann  had  always  been  sns- 
pected  to  be  somewhat  of  a  democnU. 
He  had  smoked  his  way  throogh  all 
the  intricate  labyrinth  of  German  phi- 
losophy, in  search  of  what  he  ciJIed 
the  universal  system  of  reconcilement 
of  theory,  until  bis  brain  became  as 
muddy  as  the  Compensation  Pond 
which  supplies  Edinburgh  with  watff  • 
Of  course,  as  is  always  the  case  under 
such  Guxsumstances,  he  acquired  a  cor- 
responding reputation  for  profimditf r 
and  was,  by  many  of  his  stnd^ts,  ^^ 
teemed  the  leading  metaphvaician  of 
Europe.  If  a  man  cannot  achieve  any 
other  kind  of  character,  he  has  al^js 
this  in  reserve:  if  hewillmakeapointof 
talkingunintelligibly,  andof  employmg 
words  which  nobody  else  understands, 
he  will,  in  time,  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  Kant  and  Hegel,  without  gving 
hhnself  any  extraordinary  tronblfi  la 
the  search  for  furitive  ideas.  Battte 
poUtics  of  Kliuffemann— at  leajw 
my  university  days— never  used  w> 
emerge  until  he  had  moistened  his  ciy 
with  a  certain  modicum  ci  W\ 
Then,  to  be  sure,  he  would  deacaai 
with  almost  superhuman  eneiiK7  °Pf 
constitutional  and  despotic  sp^ 
He  used  to  demonatrate  how  fertecs 
liberty  was  attainable  by  w.*^!/ 
diate  return  to  the  noble  pno^lj^i 
the  Lacedsemonians,  whose  social  cow 
and  black  broth  he  esteemed  »^ 
perfection  of  human  sA^^^'^ft 
also  held  in  deep  respect  the  P«ff*^ 
chal form  of  government, »Da JJ»?^ 
opinion  that  the  soU  of  the  ^  ^ 
longed  to  nobody,  but  onght  to  ^ 
cultivated  in  common.  ^^ 

Solomon  was  right  when  he  »y««^ 
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thst  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
Sim.  Hie  prindplee  of  commnnism,  as 
at  present  advocated  on  the  Continent 
hj  Messrs  Louis  Blanc  and  Frudhon, 
and  m  England  by  the  unfortunate 
Coffey,  were  long  ago  expounded  and 
pnctiaed  by  LucSde  Buchan  and  Mr 
Robert  Owen.  Let  us  be  just  in  our 
moYement,  and  pay  honour  where 
honour  is  due.  Let  those  who  em- 
brace the  creed  do  justice  to  the 
manes  of  its  founder,  and  style  them- 
BelyesBuchanites,  in  veneration  of  that 
estimable  woman  whose  attempted 
apotheosis  has  been  so  well  described 
bj  Mr  Joseph  Train.  Professor  Klinge- 
mann,  with  all  his  erudition,  had 
nerer  beard  of  Luckie  Buchan ;  but, 
for  all  that,  he  was  completely  of  her 
mind.  Had  his  views  been  openly 
promulgated,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  labours  in  the  university 
voold  have  been  cut  short  in  a  some- 
what despotic  noanner ;  but  he  had 
sense  enough  to  avoid  observation, 
and  never  lectured  upon  politics  ex- 
cept in  private,  to  a  select  circle  of 
his  acolytes. 

Snch  was  Klisgemann  when  I  knew 
him  first.  We  had  corresponded  for 
a  short  while  after  I  left  the  univer- 
sity, but  I  sooa  got  tired  of  the  pro- 
fessor's hazy  lacubrations,  and  undu- 
tilnlly  omitted  to  reply,  which  in  time 
prodnced  the  desired  effect.  For 
years  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  save  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  mag- 
iiioR  opus,  entitled  "  An  Essay  upon 
the  Ideality,  Perceptiveness,  and  Ra- 
tiocination of  Notions,"  closely  printed 
upon  two  thousand  mortal  pages  of 
dmgy  paper,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  be  kind  enough  to  translate  and 
publish  it  in  the  English  language. 
As  I  bore  no  spite  at  the  moment 
i&mt  any  particular  bookseller,  and 
was  by  no  means  covetous  of  work- 
ing out  my  own  individual  ruin,  I  did 
not  thmk  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
this  philanthropic  suggestion ;  and  the 
original  of  the  work  is  perfectly  at  the 
service  of  any  gentleman  who  may 
have  the  fancy  ror  attainuig  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  Klingemann,  I  dare 
isyf  was  disappointeo,  but  he  bore 
no  manner  of  malice. 

"  My  dear  professor,"  said  I,  "you 
&re  the  last  man  whom  I  should  have 
expected  to  meet   in  Frankfort.    I 


thought  you  were  far  away^  at  the 
university,  occupied  as  usual  with 
those  sublime  works  which  have  made 
your  name  immortal." 

"Ah,  Augustus,  my  dear  child  I" 
replied  the  professor  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  things  have  strangely  altered 
since  you  were  here  last.  I  used  to 
think  that  I  was  labouring  in  the 
sphere  of  usefulness,  by  concentrating 
into  one  focus  of  ever- brilliant  illumi- 
nation the  scattered  rays  of  human 
idiosyncrasy  and  idoneousness ;  but  I 
find  now  that,  for  many  years,  I  have 
been  sending  the  pfnmmet  vainly 
down  the  deep  unfathomable  chasm 
of  psychology  and  speculation !  Wcus 
Itenker !  what  keeps  that  schehn 
with  my  kalbs-braten  ?  No,  my 
son  ;  I  have  discovered,  though  late, 
that  I  am  made  for  action,  and  hence- 
forth I  shall  devote  my  energies  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  human  race." 

"  As  how,  my  honoured  sir  ?  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  you." 

"  By  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  outer  and  living  man,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  internal 
reflective  bemg.  Know,  August  Reig- 
nold  von  Dunshunner,  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  German  parliament  ! " 

"  You,  my  dear  professor !  Is  it 
possible?  And  yet  why  should  I 
doubt  ?  "  continued  I,  bowing  reve- 
rently to  the  illustrious  man ;  "at 
this  particular  crisis,  Europe  impera- 
tively needs  the  services  of  her  master 
spirits." 

"  She  does,"  replied  the  professor, 
"  and  Germany  requires  them  in  par- 
ticular. You  see  our  system  was  old 
and  antiquated.  We  were  pressed 
upon  from  without,  and  the  dark  sub- 
tile spirit  of  the  Mettemichian  policy 
spread  like  a  poisonous  miasmaticai 
exhalation  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land.  It  was  time  to  alter  these 
things — full  time  that  the  most  ginm- 
tically-gifted  and  heroical  race  of  the 
world  should  escape  from  the  insi- 
dious fetters  of  a  low  and  degrading 
despotism  I " 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  professor, 
but  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  I 
left  the  university,  that  I  can  hardly 
follow  the  meaning  of  some  of  these 
very  lengthy  words.  But  am  I  right 
in  addressing  you  by  your  academic 
title  ?  Do  you  still  retain  possession 
of  your  chair  ?  " 
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*^  Of  ooone,'^  replied  KUngenumn, 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye.  *^I  shoold  like 
to  see  aoy  of  the  princes  yentore  jngt 
now  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  nni* 
yersitiee  1  Oar  noble  German  yonth 
baye  been  the  first  to  assert  the  grand 
principle  of  mity,  and  fbtnre  ages  wifi 
record  with  triumph  their  deeds  at 
the  barricades  of  Yienna  and  fii 
Beriin." 

^^  And  yom*  salary?** 

'*  I  draw  it  still,  with  oompensatlott 
for  the  loss  of  students.** 

**  That  most  be  a  ptoasaatarrangi^ 
ment !  ** 

^^Itis.  I  haye  left  my  lectures  with 
a  fiannins  to  be  read  next  winter,  in 
case  tiiere  should  be  any  dass.  But, 
before  then,  I  expect  tiiat  Germany 
wHl  require  the  actiye  service  of  Hs 
yontii." 

'' Indeed P*  said  I ;  ^areyonthm 
apprehensiye  of  a  general  European 
war?'* 

The  learned  man  made  no  reply, 
being  intently  ooenpied  with  his  yic- 
toals.  There  was  cdlence  in  the  room 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nntil 
the  professor,  haying  finished  his  meal, 
and  mopped  up  the  last  drop  of  gravy 
with  a  morsel  of  bread  which  he  inoon« 
tinently  devoured,  removed  the  nap- 
kin fi:om  his  bosom,  filled  ont  a  tumbler 
of  Moselle,  and  thus  resumed : — 

^  Hear  me,  young  man  I  I  always 
loyed  you ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a  cer- 
tain firiyolity  of  disposition,  I  discenied 
the  traces  of  a  strong  practical  enter- 
prising genius.  Kay — I  am  serious. 
Ofiben,  in  the  course  of  the  speculations 
wMoh  haye  been  forced  upon  me, 
during  the  late  headlong  current  of 
eyents,  have  I  thought  of  you  in  con- 
nexion with  the  coming  destinies  of 
your  country.  For— do  not  mistake  my 
meaning — the  avalanche  which  is  now 
didingdownthemonntain,  with  terri- 
fic yelodty,  will  not  stay  itself  mHal  it 
reaches  the  valley.  The  rights  of  the 
people  are  not.  the  sole  object  of  the 
present  moyement.  The  awakening 
of  the  great  heart  of  (xermany  is  tiie 
mere  prelude  io  eyents  that  will  up- 
set monarchies,  overthrow  thrones, 
and  shatter  society  to  its  deepest 
foundations,  until,  by  an  unerring  law 
of  nature,  which  provides  tiiat  %ht 
Aall  emerge  from  darkness,  order  win 
iqirear  itself  firom  the  shattered  ele- 
mental chaos,  and  the  woik  of 


reorgaaisatievi  be  eommenoed  txieir. 
Yon  see  my  parpoee?  ** 

^' Why,  to  aay  the  truth,  pmlbBiidest 
ef  proiBBSors,  Ih«ve  notthesfi^jhtiBBt 
gUmmering  of  your  drift  1  ** 

^  Yo«  aiB  dnU,  Herr  yon  Dan- 
shunner ! "  vepHed  Kfingemann,  kait* 
ting  his  brows—*  *  vnch  didler  thta  I 
wSa  have  expaded  from  one  wbo 
has  attended  my  lectures.  IiBritiiD, 
you  have  net  yet  attained  that  potnt 
of  exahed  ratHmmlifmm^  from  wfaicb 
alone  the  true  smfMe  of  seoietf  eia 
be  flnrveyed.  You  thirt:,  I  pivsiiuw, 
thaCyov  own  pnMot  system  €f  gih 
yenuneot  is  perfsct?" 

*^  if  ye«  mean  govenmeut  hf 
Queen,  Lmto,  and  Commons,  I  tn 
deariy  of  «pUott  Utat  it  is.  Bat  if 
yira  mean  to  auk  my  imprassioBB  of 
tiie  proent  Cahhwt,  I  rather  ttoA  I 

rfioidd  ^ve   yon  a  wy 


«'  You  mistato  me  altSMliier,''  le^ 
plied  the  profeB8«r.  ««lmtarojQu 
m  Britain  but  a  heterogeDeouB  mil- 
ture  of  all  possiUe  races,  witboot 
unity  of  blood,  and  sometees  eves 
unity  of  iangoage?  Are  not  Celfe 
and  Saxon,  Dane  and  Nonnts, 
jumbled  together  in  the  great  soeul 
sphere?  JjkL  can  y4>u  expoGt,  ont  of 
these  warring  ^lemeDts,  ever  to  pro- 
duoe  harmony?  No,  August  Bag- 
noldl  One  |reat  error— tiie  total 
disregard  of  nmlyof  raoe— ^as  hither- 
to been  the  enormous  stomblhig-bkid 
in  l&e  way  of  human  perfectioii,  m 
it  is  Ibr  the  cure  of  that  enrorthat 
Germany  has  arisMan  firom  her  deep! 

«« And  what  the  deuee-excoBe  my 
pr<^iEBiity— 4a  yon  intend  to  do?"* 

^To  ranite  and  recoustitiite  tiie 
nations  upon  the  IbondatioB  ef  unity 
of  race,**  repMed  Ae  piofiMsor. 

**  It  would  be  rather  a  difflcait 
thing  to  aooompUflh  in  my  esse,  pfo- 
fessor.*'  I  replied.  ••  Without  rnsaf 
a  mnltiMepoindbig,  as  we  flif  i^ 
Scotland,  I  could  hardly  asoeriahi  to 
which  race  I  really  beioDg.  1|^>*' 
ther  was  a  Saxon,  my  mother  a  Cw-' 
I  haye  a  cross  of  the  Normsn  voff^- 
try,  and  a  decided  dash  ef  the  D>n^ 
It  would  defy  anatomy  to  nmknie! 

"  In  cases  of  admixture,**  emd,^ 
professor,  Ughting  his  pipe-"  ▼?«*, 
be  it  remaAed,  are  the  «cgE^^ 
and  not  the  rrie— we  are  wJaog^ 
admit  the  minor  test  of  IaB8">^ 
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Nov,  obiMffe,  Western  £iro^^ 
fer  we  need  not  compEcato  ouaeLves 
witii  tbe  Sclavonic  qneeftioii — nay  be 
toaM&nA  as  oecufM  by  Ibur  diffe- 
not  raoeoL  B  is,  I  bdieve,  qmte 
poMflde  to  iMboe  then  to  throe,  but, 
in  oidor  to  avoid  oontroveRTir,  I  am 
wiQiBf  la  take  tiie  liiglier  nmnber. 
la  thia  mmy  we  ahoiild  have,  iaatead 
of  mtuy  B&pBnie  stalesv  aurely  to 
mdertafcethe  Kraagenentor  federal* 
iaatloB  of  Soar  distinei  nuseo— 4be 
Litin,  tlio  Teafeonic,  tiie  Celtic,  and 
■Snndiaivian.  Saeh  tree  ^hmU  bo 
iBowvd  to  grow  aeparatelyy  bnt  all  its 
Vrttchai  shonkl  be  isterwoven  toge- 
liMr,  and  the  reodt  will  be  a  hamotty 
of  syrtem  whkJi  the  worid  baa  nwor 

''  Ton  bald  Franoe  to  be  Celtic  I 
liMinao,  pwimwii?" 

^^  Docwedly.  The  aontheru  portion 
baa  an  iBfluion  of  Latin,  and  the 
BOftiMmof  SoaaciinaTiaa  Uood;  bat 
the  pnpooteanoe  Ilea  with  the  Celt.*' 

^  And  who  do  yon  prqiose  shonld 
jomwitiiEraiice?" 

''  Thna^Nfftfaa  of  Ireland,  the 
Higjihuida  of  Scotland^  Waleo,  and 
ihe  Baofna  Provinoea." 

''  So  ftr  wdl.^And  En^and?  *" 

^  England  is  oonfeasedly  Saxon; 
and,  as  aach,  the  greater  portion  of  her 
tcrriteiy  ainat  Im  annexed  to  Ger- 
■any," 

'^  While  Nortbaniberlaad  and  the 
Orkney  lalanda  are  handed  over  to 
Scandfaiavia  1  111  tell  yon  what, 
pmfeaaar— yonH  excnae  my  freedom ; 
bat,  although  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
ef  aoaaenae  in  tiie  coarse  of  my  Mfe, 
this  idea  of  yonra  is  the  most  prepo»» 
tewaa  that  waa  ever  started." 

"  We  aro  aetingapon  it,  however," 
replied  KUageaiBmi ;  ^to  it  ia  npon 
that  pEiBoiple  wo  are  claiming  Soyes- 
wig  from  Denmaric,  and  limbnrg  from 
the  crown  of  Holland.  Bat  for  that 
priaoiple  we  ahonld  be  clearly  wrong, 
smoe  it  ia  admitted  that,  in  all  past 
tioie,  the  Eydar  haafbeen  the  boundary 
of  Geamai^.  All  territorial  limits, 
hoirovar,  most  yield  to  unity  of  race." 

^  Majy  I  adc  if  there  are  many 
SMniberB  of  the  Grerman  parliament 
who  favonr  the  same  theory  ?  " 

'*  Agood  aaany— ^  least  of  the  1^ 


They  most  be  an  enlightened  set 
<rflfigiaiiitoiBl  Take  my  word  for  it, 


larofeasor,  yoa  will  have  enon^  to  do 
in  settling  the  afiaics  of  Germany 
Proper,  without  meddUag  with  any  of 
your  neighbonm." 

^^  It  must  be  owned,"  said  the  pro* 
fesior,  "that  we  still  reqnbe  a  good 
deal  of  internal  arrangement.  We 
have  our  fleet  to  build." 

*^^  A  fleet! — what  can  youposaibly 
want  with  a  fleet?  And  if  yon  had 
one,  where  are  yomr  harbours  ?  " 

'^  That  ia  a  point  for  after  oonaidefa- 
tion,"  replied  KUngemaaa.  "  I  am 
not  much  ac<inainted  with  tnn^TT^»niw 
matteta,  because  I  new  have  seen  the 
sea ;  but  we  consider  a  fleet  as  quite 
essential,  and  are  determined  to  build 
one.  Then  there  is  the  setUtfnent  of 
reUgiona  ditiferenoes.  Hiat,  I  own^ 
gives  me  some  anxiety." 

"  Why  should  it,  in  a  counfry  where 
three-fourths  of  tiie  population,  ffhanhs 
to  metaphysics,  are  rationaliatB  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal to  eonstmct  a  pantheon,  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  Valhalla, 
in  which  men  of  all  soots  may  wor- 
ship ;  but  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  a  unity  of  creed 
as  well  as  a  unity  of  race." 

"  And  this  creed  you  would  make 
compulfflve  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  We  expect  obe- 
dience to  the  laws— that  is,  to  our 
laws,  when  we  shall  have  made  them ; 
and  I  cannot  see  why  a  law  of  wor- 
ship should  be  less  imperative  than  a 
law  which  binds  mankind  to  the  ob- 
servance of  social  institutions." 

Shade  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  I 
— this  in  thy  native  land  1 

"  Well,  professor,"  said  I,  ^  yon 
have  givffli  me  enoogh  to  think  on  for 
one  night  at  least.  Perhaps  to-mor- 
row yon  will  be  kind  enoni^  to  take 
me  to  Uie  parliament,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
are  about  to  regenerate  the  world." 

"  Willingly,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
professor ;  ^^  it  is  your  parliament  as 
well  as  mine,  lor  yon  are  dearly  of  the 
Saxon  race." 

''  Which,"  interrupted  I,  ''  I  intend 
to  repudiate  as  soon  as  the  partition 
begins;  for,  whatever  maybe  doing 
elsewhere,  there  are  at  least  no  sjnnp- 
toms  of  barricades  in  the  Highlands." 

Although  it  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
human  credulity  to  suppose  that  ama- 
jority,  or  even  a  considerable  section 
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of  the  German  pariiamentf  entertained 
such  preposterous  ideas  as  those 
which  I  had  just  heard  from  Klinge** 
mann,  it  was  obvious  that  the  supreme 
authority  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  utterly  incapable  of  discharging 
the  duty  of  legislators  to  the  country. 
A  movement,  conmienced  by  the  uni- 
versities, and  eagerly  seconded  by  the 
journalists,  had  resulted  in  the  abrupt 
recognition  of  universal  suffrage  as  the 
basis  of  popular  representation.  There 
had  been  no  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween total  absence  of  political  privi- 
lege and  the  surrender  of  absolute 
power,  without  check  or  discipline,  to 
the  many.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
therevolution,  so  rashly  accomplished, 
so  weakly  acquiesced  in  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  princes  of  Grermany,  should 
already  be  giving  token  of  its  disas- 
trous Irnit  ?  What  wonder  if  the  re- 
presentatives of  an  excited  and  turbu- 
lent people  should  carry  with  them, 
to  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  se- 
nate, the  same  wild  and  crude  ideas 
which  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
their  constituencv  ?  It  needed  but  a 
glance  at  the  parhamentary  list  t^  dis- 
cover that,  among  the  men  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  there  were 
hardly  any  fitted,  from  previous  expe- 
rience, to  undertake  the  delicate  task 
of  reconstructing  the  constitutions  of 
(xermany.  There  were  plenty  of  pro- 
fessors— ^men  who  had  dreamed  away 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  abstract 
contemplation,  but  who  never  had 
mingled  with  the  world,  and  who  form- 
ed tiieir  sole  estimate  of  modem  so- 
ciety from  the  books  and  traditions  of 
the  past.  The  recluse  schoUu*  is  pro- 
verbially a  man  unfit  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  much  less  to  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  nations ;  and  all  experience 
has  shown  that  the  popular  estimate 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  strictly 
true.  There  were  poets  of  name  and 
note,  whose  strains  are  familiar 
throughout  Europe;  but,  alas  1  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  the  power  of 
Orpheus  still  accompanies  his  art, 
and  that  the  world  can  be  governed 
by  a  song.  There  were  political  writers 
of  the  Heine  school,  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  systems  which  they 
could  neither  defend  nor  explain — 
worshippers  of  Mirabeau  and  of  the 
heroes  of  the  French  Revolution  — 
and  most  of  them  imbued  with  9uch 


religious  and  social  tenets  as  were  pro- 
mulgated by  Thomas  PaJne.   There 
were  burghers  and  merchants  from 
the  for  cities,  who,  tince  the  days  of 
thehr  stndentism,    had  fattened  on 
tobacco  and  beer ;  gained  small  local 
reputadona   by   resisting  the  petty 
tyranny  of  some  obnoxk>U8  borgo- 
master ;  and  who  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  total  bouleyersement  of  societyf 
find  themselves  suddenly  exalted  to  a 
position  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  duties,  or  comprehend  the 
enormous  responsibility.  Political  ad- 
venturers there  were  of  every  descrip- 
tion, but  few  members  of  that  class 
which  truly  represents  the  intelligence 
and  property  of  the  country.   In  the 
preliminary  assembly,  thenameeoffive 
or  six  mediatised  princes— partieolariy 
those  of  the  house  of  Hohenlohe— and 
of  several  of  the  higher  nobility,  wen 
to  be  found.    Few  such  names  ocenr 
in  the  present  roll,— the  only  media- 
tised member  is  the  prince  of  Wald- 
burg-Zeil-Trauchburg.    This  ia  omi- 
nous of  the  tendency  of  thepariiameot, 
and  of  its  pure  democratic  condition. 

So  much  I  had'  learned  fiom  sper- 
usal  of  the  debates,  which  are  now 
regularly  published  at  Frankfort,  m 
which  hereafter  may  he  conaideied 
as  valuable  documents,  illnstrating 
the  rise  and  progress  of  revolntiwi' 
But  I  was  carious  to  see,  with  my 
own  eyes,  the  aspect  of  the  German 
parliament,  and  not  a  UtUe  pleased  to 
find  that  my  old  Mend,  theproftasor, 
was  punctual  in  keepmg  hia  appoint- 
ment. .    . 

Saint  Paul's  church,  a  oictw 
building  of  no  great  aw^*«^ 
merit,  has  been  approbated  as  wj 
theatre  of  councfl.  Thithtf  er&J 
morning,  a  crowd  of  the  enthnausw 
Frankforters,  and  craay  «^^Jt 
their  mediieval  garbs,  rei^^*?  ^ 
the  galleries,  and  bestow  their  r 
plause   upon  the  speeches  %JJ«* 

favourite  membere.  ^^'^^^^Z 
say  that,  the  more  democraoc  w 
harangue,  the  more  liberal  »  J° 
tribute  of  cheering.  Thebadben(^ 
on  one  side  of  the  main  bojy  <^jr 
hall  are  reserved  for  the  l^^^^l 
in  Frankfort  at  least,  are  k«gi  K?- 
sans  of  revolution.  The  votew^^ 
with  which  these  fair  creatmeatiMCTj 

the  affairs  of  state,  and  (Pf^^ 
political  economy  which  the  tffff^ 
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of  Miss  Martineaa  could  not  unravel, 
is  really  quite  astounding.  Whenever 
jou  meet  a  German  woman  now,  you 
may  prepare  to  hear  a  tirade  upon 
popular  freedom :  they  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  even  more  bitter  than 
the  men  in  their  denunciation  of  arti- 
ficial rank ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the 
&et,  that  of  all  hideous  objects  on 
earUi,  tiie  worst  is  a  patriot  in  petti- 
coats. I  have  heard  such  venom  and 
bioodthirstiBess  expressed  by  a  pair 
of  coral  lips  that,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  rather  have  preferred  solicit- 
ing a  salute  from  Medusa. 

Above  the  president's  chair,  and 
painted  in  fresco  upon  the  wall,  is  a 
▼ery  dirty  figure  intended  to  represent 
Germania,  clad  in  garments  which, 
u  first  sight,  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  black  beetles. 
On  a  more  close  inspection,  however, 
;on  discover  that  these  are  diminutive 
ei^^ ;  but  I  can  hardly  recommend 
the  pattern.  The  president,  Yon 
Gagem,  a  tall,  dark,  fanatic-looking 
man,  is  seated  immediately  below, 
and  confronts  the  moat  motley  assem- 
blage of  men  that  I  ever  had  the 
fortane  to  behold. 

Klingemann,  having  intimated  to 
me  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
illuminate  the  mind  of  Germany  that 
day  by  any  elaborate  discourse,  was 
kind  enough  to  place  himself  beside 
me,  and  perform  the  part  of  cicerone. 
My  first  impression,  on  surveying  the 
isea  of  heads  in  the  assembly,  was 
decidedly  unfavourable ;  for  I  could 
hardly  dscem  amongst  the  ranks  one 
single  individual  whose  appearance 
bespoke  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  The 
countenances  of  the  members  were 
generally  mean  and  vulgar,  and  in 
many  cases  absurdly  bizarre.  Near 
me  sate  an  old  pantaloon,  with  a 
white  beard  flowing  over  a  frt)gged 
sortont,  his  head  surmounted  with  a 
black  velvet  scull-cap,  which  gave 
him  all  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
baboon  just  escaped  from  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning,  and  a  staff  of 
bingnlar  dimensions  in  his  hand.  This, 
Klingemann  told  me,  was  Professor 
Jahn,  formerly  of  Freiburg,  and  sur- 
named  the  father  of  gymnastics. 

Hiis  superannuated  acrobat  seemed 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  literary 
QOt^les,  for  my  friend  pointed  out  in 
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succesfiuon,  and  with  great  pride,  the 
burley  forms  of  Dahlman  and  other 
thoroughgoing  professors.  In  fact, 
one  large  section  of  the  hall  was  no- 
thing but  a  Senatus  Academicus. 

"  But  where,"  said  I,  "  are  the 
poets  ?  I  am  very  curious  to  see  the 
collection  of  modern  minstrels.  I  pre- 
sume that  young  fellow  with  the  black 
beard,  who  is  firing  away  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  bawling  himself  hoarse,  must 
be  one  of  them.  He  can,  at  all  events, 
claim  the  possession  of  a  full  share  of 
godlike  insanity." 

^*  He  is  not  a  poet,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor ;  '*  that  is  Simon  of  Treves,  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  though  a  little 
headstrong.  I  wish  he  would  be  some- 
what milder  in  his  manner." 

*^  Nay,  he  seems  to  be  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  rhetoric.  So  far 
as  I  can  understand  him,  he  is  just 
suggesting  that  divers  political  oppo- 
nents, whom  he  esteems  reactionary, 
should  be  summarily  ejected  from  the 
window ! " 

*^Ah,  good  Simon! — but  we  have 
all  been  young  once,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. ^*  After  all,  he  is  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  unity." 

"  Yes— I  dareaay  he  would  like  to 
have  every  thing  his  own  way,  in 
which  case  a  certain  ingenious 
machine  for  facilitating  decapitation 
would  probably  come  into  vogue. 
But  the  poets  ?  " 

^*  You  see  that  old  man  over  yonder, 
with  the  calm,  benignant,  nay,  seraphic 
expression  of  countenance,  which  be- 
tokens that  his  soul  is  at  this  moment 
far  withdrawn  from  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, and  wandering  amidst  those 
paradisaical  regions  where  unity  and 
light  prevail." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  that  respectable 
gentleman,  rather  up  in  years,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  swallowed  ver- 
juice after  his  coffee  this  morning,  or 
to  be  labouring  under  a  severe  attack 
of  toothache?" 

**  Irreverend  young  man  1  Know 
that  is  Ludwig  Uhland." 

"  You  don^t  mean  to  say  that  that 
crossgrained  surly  old  fellow  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  ballads  1"  ex- 
claimed I.  *•*•  Why,  there  is  a  snarl  on 
his  visage  that  might  qualify  him  to 
sit  for  a  fancy  portrait  of  Churchill  in 
extreme  old  age!" 
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"  He  is  the  last  of  a  great  race. 
Look  yonder,  at  tluMt  other  TeneraUe 
fignre " 

^^  The  gentleman  who  is  twiddling 
his  stick  across  his  arm,  as  Ihongh  he 
were  practising  the  bars  of  a  fan- 
dango?   Who  may  he  be?  " 

^*  Amdtt  the  great  composer.  Have 
you  men  like  him  in  yonr  British  par* 
Ilament?" 

^^  Why,  I  mast  confess  we  have 
not  yet  thought  of  ransacking  the  or» 
cheatra  for  statesmen.   Any  more?  " 

''  Yes.  You  see  that  tali  griaaled 
man  oTertlMway.  That  is  Anasta- 
sios  Griin." 

^' Graf  Yon  Ajaersperg?  Wdl,  he 
is  a  gentleman  at  least;  though,  as  to 
poetical  pretenaiott,  I  have  always 
considered  him  very  mack  on  a  par 
with  Dicky  Milnes.  Bat  where  are 
yonr  statesmen,  mofiassor?  Where 
are  the  men  who  nave  made  politics 
the  study  of  their  lives,  who  ha^o 
mastered  the  theories  of  government 
and  the  seience  of  eeonomies,  and 
who  have  all  the  different  treatiea 
of  Enrope  at  the  ends  of  their  fin- 
gers?" 

^^  As  we  are  oommendng  a  new 
era,^'  replied  S^lingemann,  *' we  need 
none  of  those.  Treaties,  idiologieaUy 
considered,  are  merely  the  exponents 
of  the  position  of  past  generations, 
and  bear  no  reference  to  the  ftitnre, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  eternity.  Such  men  as  yon 
describe  we  had  under  the  Mettemich 
system,  but  we  have  discarded  them 
aJl  with  their  master." 

''  Then  I  must  say  that,  idiotksaUj 
considered,  yon  have  done  a  very 
foolish  thing.  Where  at  least  are 
yonr  financiers?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  must  for  onoe 
admit  that  you  have  stumbled  on  a 
weak  point.  We  are  very  much  in 
want  of  a  financier  indeed.  Would 
yon  believe  it  ?  the  snm  of  five  florins 
arday,  which  is  the  amount  of  recom- 
pense allowed  to  each  member  of  the 
Assembly,  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  arrear!" 

''  What !  do  each  of  these  feUows 
get  five  florins  a-day,  in  letnm  for 
cobbling  np  the  Empire  ?  Then  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  that,  unless  the  ex- 
chequer fails  altogether,  the  pariia- 
ment  will  never  be  proro^ed." 
'*  Certainly  not  until  it  hascomplated 
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the  task  of  adinstiag  a  German  con* 
stitotion,*  observed  the  professor. 

^^  Which  ia  just  saying  the  ans 
thing  in  different  words.  But,  piay, 
what  is  exciting  this  storm  of  wnfli 
in  the  bosom  of  the  respectable  Mr 
Simon?" 

^^  He  is  merely  denouncing  tbe 
sovereigns  and  the  aristocracy.  It  ii 
a  favoniite  topic.  Bat  k)ok  tiiemf 
that  is  a  great  nun — ^ah,  a  veiy  gmt 
man  indeed  1" 

Witfaont  duUenging  te  chum  of 
the  individual  iiidii^Lled  to  greatneES, 
I  am  eommittittg  no  libel  when  I  de- 
signate him  aa  the  very  ngfiest  mm 
in  Europe.    The  broad  arch  of  bis 
face  was  fringed  with  a  red  bosh  ti 
fwnj  hair.    His  eyes  were  mftuied 
and  pinky,  l&e  those  of  afenrethOKwr- 
ing  under  cythalmia,  and  his  aoie, 
month,  and  tusks,  bore  a  palpi^e  re- 
semblance to  the  mnzale  of  the  ^' 
dog.     Ailogether,  it  is  impoiBiile  to 
oonceive  a  more  thoionghly  fioiliiddag 
figure.    Thia  was  Robert  Blnm,  tbe 
well-known  pnblisher  of  Leipsigi  who 
haa  pot  himself  prominently  forvtfa 
from  the  very  oommencemeat  of  ne 
movement;  and  who,  poaseHsing  *  ob- 
tain power  of  language  whichmaypiW 
with  the  mnltitnde  fin*  clog««g: 
and  professing  opinkms  of  «<^^ 
democratic  tend^cy,  has  gv^^ 
popularly  and  power  in  Rtnkwrt, 
which  is  not  regarded  withoot  vat^ 
ness  by  tiie  members  of^  «oi« 
moderate  party.    As  this  woraJ  ™ 
a  bookseller,  and  KlingeiB» «»"  *" 
possession  of  pilee  of  ""P"*?**? 
manuscript,  I  eonld  vnda^af^ 
forgive  the  enthusiasm  and  naetva^ 
of  the  latter.  .    |„ 

Simon  having  condudedJiB  "^ 
flammatory  harangne,  the  tnwi»o^ 
next  occupied  by  a  pemw/.*  ^ 
ent  stamp.    He  was,  IJ^^J^ 
out  any  exception,  the  ^^f^*^^ 
man  in  the  Assembly-in  tiltpnwjr 
manhood,  tall,  handsome,  w^^ 
gantlydressed,mid  b-ring,  moi^ 
that  namistakeable  air  which  fjS 
to  the  polished  genUemaa  awo^  ^ 
manner  of  spewng  w"*  ^H^rfbr 
not  such  as  might  be  W**^^ 
the  practised  debater,  *»*  ^^Jrjvi. 
fluent  and  energetic ;  end  »  rJLitf 
dent  that  Simon  and  his  ««*^^ 
writhed  under  the  castigatowtT  ^ 
half-seriously,  half*»w««*«**^' 
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bold  ontor  nnsptfingly  bestowed. 
Judging  from  the  occuional  hisses, 
the  speaker  seemed  no  favourite  either 
with  the  members  of  the  extreme 
left  or  with  the  gaileries ;  but  proba- 
Uj  he  was  need  to  such  maaifesta- 
(ioos,  for  he  wemt  throagh  his  work: 
udaiintedlj.  I  aslEed  h&  name.  It 
was  Felix,  Prince  of  Lichnowsky. 

Poor  Lidmowsky  1  a  few  weeks 
after  I  saw  him  in  tlie  Assembly,  he 
was  barbaroasly  and  bmtally  mnr- 
dcnd  hj  sarages  at  the  gate  of  Frank* 
fint—^he  flesh  cat  off  his  arms  with 
aeythea — his  body  put  up  as  a  target 
far  their  bails — and  every  execrable 
device  of  ingenaity  empii^ed  to  pro- 
kng  his  snfferiBg.  O  ye  who  wink 
It  iwoIntioDB  abroad,  and  who  would 
stimalate  the  popalaee  to  excesi*-'ye 
who,  In  days  past,  have  written  or 
been  privy  to  letters  from  the  Home 
Office,  conniving  at  undeniable  treason 
— dunkof  thisscene,  aod  repent  of  your 
miserable  folly !  In  a  civilised  city — 
among  a  Christian  and  edncated  po- 
palatioii-*>that  deed  of  hideons  atro- 
city was  perpetrated  at  noon-day: 
die  yovng  life  of  one  of  the  moet  ac- 
complished and  chivalrous  cavaliers  of 
Europe  was  torn  from  him  piecemeal, 
m  a  manner  which  humanity  sfanidders 
to  reoord,  aad  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  had  stood  fordi  as 
the  advocate  of  constitutional  order! 
Liberal  historians,  in  their  commen- 
taries npon  the  first  French  Revela- 
tion, spare  no  pains  to  argue  us  into 
the  conviction  that  such  tragedies  as 
that  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  could 
not  be  enacted  save  amongst  a  people 
degraded  aad  brutalised  by  long  cen- 
turies of  misgovemment,  oppression, 
and  saperstition.  They  have  lied  m 
saying  so.  A  pack  of  famished  wolves 
is  not  so  merdless  as  a  human  mob, 
wiien  dnmk  with  the  revolutionary 
puddie ;  and  were  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  once  paralysed  in  Britain,  we 
shoild  inevitably  become  the  specta- 
tors, if  aot  the  victims,  of  the  same 
bnteheriee  wbich  have  disgraced  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe  now 
clamouring  for  independence  and 
unity.  The  sacerdotd  robes  of  the 
Arehtriflhop  of  Paris^tbe  gray  hairs 
of  M%or  von  Auerswaldt^-the  sta- 
tion and  public  virtue  of  the  Counts 
of  Lamboig,  Zichy,  and  Latour  — 
ONild  Bot  aare  these  vahafspf  men 


from  a  ftite  far  worse  than  simple 
assassination :  and  this  century  and 
year  have  likewise  been  reserved  for 
the  anexampled  abomination  of  Chris- 
tian men  adopting  cannibalism,  and 
feeding  npon  human  flesh,  as  was  the 
case  not  a  month  ago  at  Messina! 
Well  might  Madame  Roland  exdaim, 
^'  O  Liberty !  what  things  are  done 
in  thy  name !"  Poor  Lichnowsky ! 
Better  had  he  fallen  on  the  fields  of 
Spain,  in  the  combat  for  honour  and 
loyalty,  with  the  red  steel  in  his  hand, 
and  the  flush  of  victory  on  his  brow, 
than  have  perished  so  miserably  by 
the  hands  of  the  cowardly  and  rascal 
rout  of  the/ree  city  of  Frankfort ! 

''  That* 8  Zitz  of  Mayenoe,"  said  the 
professor,  as  a  heavy-looking  dema» 
gogae  stumbled  clumsily  Jip  to  tlie 
tribune. 

**  Oh!  that's  Zitz,  is  it?**  repUed  I. 
^  WeU,  professor,  I  Hdnk  I  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  Assembly  for  one 
morning,  and  as  I  feel  a  certain  crav- 
ing for  a  dgar,  I  think  I  shall  leave 
you  for  the  present." 

**  Won't  you  dine  to-day  at  the 
Swan  ?"  said  iOingemann, ''  most  of 
my  friends  of  the  left  freciuent  the 
teUfle-d'hote  there,  and  I  should  like 
to  introduce  you  to  Zitz." 

'^  Thank  you  P  said  I,  "'  I  shall  be 
panctual,  and  pray  keep  a  i^ace  for 
me ;"  and  so  for  the  present  we  parted. 

"*  The  dundertieads !"  thought  I,  as 
I  emerged  into  the  street  and  lit  an 
undeniable  havannah,  *^here  is  a 
nation  which,  for  thirty  years  past« 
has  been  eating  its  sauer-hraui  snd. 
sausages  in  peace,  paying  almost  no 
taxes,  and  growing  its  own  wine  and 
tobacco,  about  to  be  plunged  into 
irretrievable  misery  and  ruin,  by  a 
set  of  selfish  hounds  who  look  to 
nothing  beyond  their  stipend  of  five 
florins  a-day !  Heaven  hdp  the  idiots ! 
what  would  they  be  at?  They  have 
got  all  manner  of  constitutions,  liberty 
of  the  press — though  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Grermany  who  couid  write  a 
decent  leading  article — ^and  a  great 
deal  more  freedom  than  is  good  for 
them  already.  And  now  the  world  is 
to  be  turned  upside  down,  because  a 
parcel  of  trash,  not  a  whit  more  re- 
spectable than  CuflTey  and  his  con- 
federates, and  very  nearly  as  stupid, 
have  taken  the  notion  of  unity  into 
their  heads,  and  am  vesolved  to  build 
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up,  with  rotten  bricks,  the  ricketty 
stnictare  of  an  empire.  Nicholas, 
my  dear  friend,  there  is  work  chalked 
ont  for  yon,  and  ready.  If  these  scnm 
presume  to  meddle  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  must  be  crushed  like  a 
hive  of  hornets;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  foot  so  heavy  and  elephantine  as 
your  own !" 

Pondering  these  things  deeply,  I 
strolled  on  from  shop  t«  shop,  glean- 
ing everywhere  as  I  went  statistics 
touchiug  the  manner  in  which  our 
free-trade  innovations  have  affected 
the  industry  of  Great  Britain.  For  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  has  been  remarkably  thriving ; 
the  London  market  being  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world,  and  no* 
thing  but  British  gold  exported  in 
return.  As  to  cotton  manufactures, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  the 
monopoly  of  Southern  Germany.  The 
trade  in  Bohemian  glass  is  rapidly 
superseding  at  home  the  labour  of  the 
silversmith.  A  complete  service,  so 
beautiful  that  it  might  be  laid  out  on 
the  table  of  a  prince,  costs  about  thirty 
pounds ;  and  the  names  of  the  British 
magnates,  which  the  dealer  pointed 
to  with  ineffable  triumph  as  purchas- 
ers, were  so  numerous  as  to  convince 
me  that  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
free  trade  was  rapidly  rising  upwards. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutlery, 
which  is  now  sent  to  undersell  the 
product  of  the  British  artisan  in  his 
own  peculiar  market.  When  we 
couple  those  facts,  which  may  be 
learned  in  every  Continental  town, 
with  the  state  of  our  falling  revenue, 
and  the  grievous  direct  burden  which 
is  imposed  upon  us  in  the  shape  of 
property  and  income  tax,  it  is  difficult 
for  any  Briton  to  understand  upon 
what  grounds  the  financial  reputation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  based,  or  to 
comprehend  the  wisdom  of  adhering 
to  a  system  which  sacrifices  every 
thing  in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  and 
brings  us  in  return  no  earthly  recom- 
pense or  gain. 

I  duly  kept  my  engagement  at  the 
Swan,  and  was  introduced  by  the 
Professor  to  Zitz,  Gervinus,  and  some 
more  of  the  radical  party.  The  din- 
ners at  the  Swan  are  unexceptionable ; 
indeed,  out  of  Paris,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  better. 

''TVliat  do  yon  think  of  our  German 
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paritament?"  asked  a  deputy  of  the 
name  of  Neukirch,  next  whom  I  was 
seated.  *^  It  must  be  an  interesting 
sight  for  an  Englishman  to  behold  the 
aspirations  of  onr  rising  freedom." 

"  Oh,  charming !"  I  replied:  "and 
such  splendid  oratory— we  have  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said 
Neuklrch,  looking  absurdly  gratified. 

"  I  do  indeed.  The  speech  wWch 
I  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  this 
morning  from  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site—" here  I  bow;ed  to  Simon  of 
Treves,  who  was  picking  the  back- 
bone of  a  pike— "was  equal  to  the 
most  ehiborate  efforts  of  our  greatest 
orator,  Mr  Chisholm  Anstcy.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  has  the  fortune  to 
listen  to  such  talent  combined  with 
patriotism !"  „ 

"  You  speak  like  a  man  of  seose, 
said  the  flattered  Simon.  "  I  belicw 
that  I  have  given  those  infern^ 
princes  their  gruel.  Lichoowsky  had 
better  hold  his  peace,  for  the  time  w 
coming  when  a  sharp  reckoning  mvsi 
be  held  between  the  aristocrats  and 

the  people."  „.     ... 

"Pote  tausendr  cried  Ziti,  "*> 
they  think  to  lord  it  over  us  longff 
with  their  stars  and  ribbons?  I  how 
myself  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  anj 
grand-duke  of  them  all,  and  «  gw 
deal  better  than  some  I  could  n^ 
who  would  give  a  trifle  to  be  oat  or 
Germany."  .,„. 

"  And  how  does  the  cauBe  of  demo 

cracy  progress  in  England?  »^»; 
Neukirch.    "We  are  somcwbats^^ 
prised  to  find  that,  after  all  the j^rc 
paration,  there  has  been  no  levoluuoa 
in  London."  ,.       ^^ 

"As  to  thaV  sai^^I'^r?^ 
haidly  judge  us  too  ^f^JU 
distinguished  patriots,  ^^.^ 
Jones  and  Fussell,  were  ^^'^^^^ 
raising  barricades ;  but,  8omebow  ^ 
other,  the  plan  was  commwucawu 
Government,  the  troops  refuaw  w 
temise,  and  the  attempt  ^  P^ 
poned  for  the  present/'  ^^   ^^in- 

"I  seel"  cned  Zit«i    ^"^ud 
fluence  has  been  at  work  in^^  ^ 
too    I^ic^olas  hM  ^fl^^^^^ 
gold,    and   the  frnit  ib  w- 

''"^^^u^  IB."  add  I.  rrtl 

would  not  wish  it  to  he  repe*'^' 
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%  good  many  of  us  are  of  opinion  that 
we  have  no  tyranny  at  all,  bnt  rather 
more  freedom  than*  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  for  onr  happiness/* 

"  No  tyranny !"  shouted  Zitz ;  "is 
there  not  a  chamber  of  peers?" 

*^Too  much  freedom !"  roared  Simon 
of  Treves ;  *^  have  you  not  an  Esta- 
blished Cbnrch  ?" 

'*  Is  not  your  sovereign  a  niece  of 
the  odious  despot  of  Hanover?'*  asked 
Nenkirch. 

"  Is  there  not  a  heavy  tax  on  to- 
bacco ?**  inquired  my  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor Klingemann. 

''Gentlemen  all,*'  said  I,  "these 
things  must  perforce  be  admitted. 
We  have  a  chamber  of  peers,  and  are 
thankful  for  it,  because  it  curbs  de- 
mocracy in  the  Commons.  We 
have  an  Established  Church,  and  we 
honour  it,  because  it  has  taught  the 
people  to  fear  their  Creator  and  to 
reverence  their  queen .  O ur  sovereign 
is  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
and  she  has  no  reason  whatever  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  connexion.  And  as 
to  the  article  of  tobacco,  I  may  remark 
to  my  learned  friend  the  professor, 
that  revenue  must  necessarily  be 
raised,  and  that,  moreover,  I  have  not 
smokeid  a  single  decent  cigar  since  I 
set  foot  in  Germany.** 

"  These  are  reactionary  doctrines  I'' 
growled  Zitz ;  "  I  fear  you  are  no  true 
friend  of  the  people.*' 

"  A  firmer  one  never  sat  under  the 
sign  of  Geordie  Buchanan,"  said  I; 
*'  but  I  suspect  your  estimate  of  the 
people  is  somewhat  different  from 
mine.  Pray,  Herr  Neukirch,  will  you 
pardon  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  if 
I  ask  one  or  two  questions  upon  points 
which  I  do  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hend ?  I  observe,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  proclamations  issued  by  Herr 
von  Soiron,  that  you  contemplate  the 
erection  of  one  free,  united,  and  indis- 
soluble Germany." 

"  That  is  precisely  onr  object." 

''  Then,  am  I  right  in  holding  that 
the  Beichsverweser  concentrates  in 
his  own  person  the  whole  power  and 
puissance  of  the  dlfierent  states  ?" 

"  Just  so.  He  is  president  of  Ger- 
many.'* 

"  So  that  with  him  and  his  council 
rest  the  whole  responsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  the  troops  of  the  confedera- 
lion,  of  making  treaties,  of  prodaim* 
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ing  peace  and  war,  of  regulating 
coinage  and  customs,  and,  in  fact,  of 
exerting  every  royal  prerogative  ?" 

"  Always  with  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man parliament,"  said  Zitz.  "Tou 
may  believe  we  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  substitute  one  tyrant  for  thirty- 
eight." 

"Then,  gentlemen,  it  appears  to 
me  that  your  whole  scheme,  upon 
which  I  am  not  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion,  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
extensive  and  entire  mediatisation. 
If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  have  no  power  to  de- 
clare peace  or  war^if  their  armies 
are  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  centrid 
power  at  Frankfort — it  will  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  their  kingly 
privileges  are  at  an  end.  The  inter- 
change of  ambassadors  with  foreign 
states  will  be  a  ceremony  so  clearly 
futile  that  it  must  at  once  be  aban- 
noned,  and  the  monarchs  will  become 
merely  the  first  of  a  titular  nobility." 

"  That  is  the  inevitable  and  glorious 
consequence ! "  cried  my  new  acquain- 
tance, Neukirch.  "  You  see  the  whole 
subject  in  its  proper  light.  First,  we 
clip  the  wings  of  the  princes  till  they 
can  do  no  more  than  hop  about  their 
own  home-yards ;  then  we  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  Beichsverweser  by 
a  parliament  elected  on  the  principles 
of  universal  suffrage ;  and  finally,  we 
can  eject  the  puppet  if  necesskry,  and 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  pure  demo- 
cracy." 

"  One  thing,  then,"  said  I,  "  is  only 
wanting  for  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  consent  of  the 
princes.  I  admit  that  you  may  have 
little  trouble  with  Baden,  Wtirtem- 
berg,  and  the  like,  but  what  say 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria  to  this 
wholesale  abdication  of  their  thrones?" 

"  We  don't  affect  to  deny  that  there 
may  be  a  crisis  approaching.  Austria 
has  her  hands  full  for  the  present  with 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  has  given  no 
definite  reply.  But  the  clubs  are 
strong  and  active  at  Vienna,  and  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  you  will  see 
a  general  rising.  ^Anarchy  first — 
order  afterwards,*  is  our  motto.  Then, 
as  to  Prussia,  we  do  not  want  to  push 
on  matters  too  rapidly  there.  The 
king  has  been  playing  into  our  hands ; 
ancU  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  depend 
upon  him  alone  for  the  continuance 
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of  onr  five  florins  a-day.    So  that,  im  aiaed  as  tlie  mling  principle-HUid  the 

the  mean  timet  yoa  maj  bo  sure  we  scheme  of  Qerman  oonfederatioa  ui 

shall  be  moderate  in  that  qnarter.  empire  contemplated  nothing  elM— 

Bavaria  may  do  as  she  pleases.    If  these  conntries  would  fall  to  be  ex 


the  others  yield,  that  power  most  ne- 
cessarily succamb." 

^'  Then  I  want  to  understand  a  little 
abont  the  justice  of  your  cause.  You 
have  claimed  Schleswig-Holsteln  as 
part  of  Germany,  and  yon  have  sent 


dnded,  since,  by  laagosge  and  race, 
they  form  part  of  a  totally  differat 
branch  of  the  European  family.  Bnt 
before  the  ink  on  their  prodamatioD 
of  strict  nnity  and  independeixe 
was    diy, —  that  proclamataon  oon- 


German  troops,  for  the  purpose  of    taining    the    following    renarkalib 


recovering  it  as  your  right  ?  " 

''  Quite  true." 

^'  And  at  the  same  time  Grermany, 
or  you  as  its  representatives,  have 
acknowledged  the  right  of  all  foreign 
nations  to  their  own  independence  ?" 

*•  We  have." 

'^  Then,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  your 
philanthropic  parliament,  holding  such 
principles,  has  not  thought  proper  to 
insist  that  every  Austrian  soldier,  be- 
longing to  the  oonfederatlon,  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Lom- 
bardy  and  Hungary?  How  is  it  that 
General  Wrangel,  in  the  north,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Prussian,  and  become 
a  German  soldier,  whilst  Marshal 
Badetsky,  in  the  south,  is  fighting 

without  remonstrance  at  the  head  of    sessions  of  the  empire  by  ^^^J^ 
troops  which  you  claim  as  your  own,    nexation,  and  on  the  other  to  repuiW 
and  against  that  independence  of  a    annexation,    when  in  £t?oiir  of  * 
foreign  nation,  which  you  have  thought 
proper  expressly  to  recognise?      If 
Germany  claims   Schleswig  on   the 

ground  of  unity  of  race  and  language,    ^  .,.-««->„ «^  w. 

how  can  she,  at  the  same  time,  coun-  in  attempting  to  cross  a  ford,  d^^ 
tenanee  a  subordinate  German  power  been  carried  off  their  feet  by  t^ 
in  infringing  the  very  principle  which  swollen  waters,  and  are  no^  P^"5?J7 
she  has  so  determinedly  proclaimed?" 

Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on 
any  other,  could  I  obtain  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  above  question.  In  fact, 
from  the  very  beginnuig,  the  conduct 
of  the  men  who  have  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  present  movement, 
has  been  checkered  by  contradictions 
of  the  most  glaring  and  obvious  kind. 
On  the  fifth  of  May,  the  present  vice- 
president,  Von  Soh*on,  put  forth  an 
address  to  the  mhabitants  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and    Silesia,    calling  upon 

them  to  co-operate  and  join  with  the    -       .     , 

German  confederacy,  and  to  send  re-     The  republican  party  know  tbw  rj 
presentatives  to  the  union.    Two  of    and  it  is  in  this  conviction  that  ibj 
these    states    are  comprised  in  the    are  stUl  labouring  on,  takingwv»?|»fc^ 
Austrian,  and  one  in  the  Prussian    of  the  unhappy  state  of  An»to«J^ 
dominions ;  bmt  none  of  them  are  Oer-    lation  to  its  foreign  possewion^t'rJJ, 
»«*•    If  nationality  is  to  be  recog-    tld^  with  the  HuogsHao  i®^"* 


words,  *^  The  Germans  shall  not  be 
induced,  on  any  consideratioii,  to 
abridge  or  deprive  other  natioas  «f 
that  freedom  and  independence  vhicb 
they  claim  for  themselves  as  their  «VQ 
unaUenable  right,"-.we  find  the  Gel- 
mans  calmly  annexing  Polish  Pom 
to  their  league,  jMroposing  to  ffldiji 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  by  thetf 
official  congratulatory  addreae  ^ 
Radetsky,  giving  national  counte- 
nance to  the  war  of  sntjugatios  m 
Lombardy.  Even  were  their  cue 
otherwise  good,  such  acta  aa  ttee 
form  an  irresistible  argument  againrt 
their  present  claim  for  Schleswig; jor 
upon  no  principle  whatever  are  th^ 
entitled  to  add,  on  one  side,  to  the  pee- 


foreign  power.  . 

But  it  is  useless,  in  ^^V^l 

state,  to  demand  explanation  from  »« 

Germans.    They  are  like  in«i  ^^^ 


in  the  pool,  unable  to  reach  the  sw- 
Impermm  in  imperio  is  ^^^y^ 
tainable.  German  unity,  «  »  JJl 
sent  contemplated,  with  a  cobib» 
army,  common  taxes,  sod  ^^V 
constitutions,  under  one  <*"^^ 
vemment,  can  only  be  achiew  dt 
entire  prostration  of  the  V^^^:J^ 
the  aboUtion  of  the  kingly  di^fn^v- 
Austria,  Prussia,  Saxonjr,  ^var* 
and  all  the  states,  must  be  m^ 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  tber  bouBo^ 
aries  erased,  their  conditions  foi«o«^ 
and  their  names  for  ever  P'^'f'*^ 
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and  ezdtfaig  tbe  cIiIm  ai  YieiiM; 
whilst,  at  tbe  aune  moneiit,  tbej  «ie 
availiDg  thenselves  to  tht  fitmoet  of 
the  w^  aad  foolish  blnader  oon- 
mitted  bj  the  king  of  Pnusia,  and 
appealing  to  his  own  dedanUion  in 
£avonr  of  Gennen  nnity,  whensTer  be 
shows  the  slightest  synptom  of  le- 
ceding  from  tbe  popalar  psth.  There 
Is  hardly  a  shade  of  difiereoce  between 
the  opinioiis  eBtertained  hj  %  bu^ 
■Ukss  of  the  Frankfort  perliamei^  aad 
those  professed  by  HeckeraadStniye, 
the  leaders  of  the  Baden  inaarrections. 
The  aun  of  both  parlies  was  tbe  same ; 
iNit  the  insniigeaits  songht  to  attain 
their  end  by  a  speedy  and  violent  pn>- 
eess,  for  which  the  odMis  were  not 
prepaved.  Tliey  propoaed  to  nader- 
nine  the  power  of  the  sorereigas  by 
a  continned  course  of  agitation,  to  arm 
a  boigher  gnard  thsooghoat  Germany, 
as  a  connterdMck  to  the  troops,  and, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  to  sednoe  the 
latter  from  their  aUegtanee.  In  this 
latter  seheme,  as  recent  events  have 
shown,  Ifaey  iiave  been  Mifortonately 
too  BBOcessfnl ;  aad  the  miiitary  system 
of  Gennany  had  afibrded  them  great 
facilities.  Tbe  German  regiments  are 
not,  as  is  tbe  case  in  Britaio,  traas- 
iorred  from  town  to  town,  and  fitnn 
province  to  province,  in  a  eonttnaal 
immd  of  aervice.  They  are  quartered 
te  yean  in  the  same  plsce,  make 
alliances  wiA  the  town-folks,  and  be- 
come imbaed  with  aM  their  local  and 
pvevaleat  ppejudioes.  They  are,  in 
£aet,  too  much  identified  wilii  the 
populace  to  be  tfaoronghly  relied  on 
in  the  case  of  any  sudden  emeote, 
and  too  nmeh  aeeociated  with  the 
laadwehr  or  militia,  to  be  ready  to 
act  against  them.  Let  those  who 
have  not  reflected  upon  this  serious 
dement  of  discord,  consider  what  in 
all  probability  would  be  the  state  of 
aa  Irish  regiment,  if  quartered  perma- 
aently  among  the  peasantry  of  Tip- 
perary--^xpoeed,  not  for  a  dtort  time, 
bat  for  yeaia,  to  the  baneM  influ- 
ences of  agitation  and  deliberate  se- 
daction,  and  never  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contea^3la:UBg  elsewhere  tbe 
advantages  of  older  and  obedienee  ? 
Tbe  circnmscribed  dimensions  of  soaae 
of  the  Gennaa  states  has  iDoreaced 
this  evil  enormoaely;  and  the  ex- 
aaaple  set  by  General  Wrangd,  when, 
in  the  case  of  the  Swediah  armistioe, 


he  dadarad  himsdf  to  be  aa  Imperial 
aad  not  a  Prussian  ooonnaader,  can- 
not hut  have  had  a  powerfoi  effect  in 
sapping  the  loyalty  «f  the  troops.  If 
Wrangd  todi  that  step  in  oonseqnence 
of  secret  orders  from  his  master,  as  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  be  may  be 
personaHy  absolved  from  blame,  bat 
only  by  shifting  te  tbe  royal  ahonlders 
such  a  load  of  ohtofuy  and  soma  as 
never  aionarch  carried  before.  I^  on 
the  contrary,  Wrangd  did  this  on  his 
owa  authority,  the  Prusaiaa  govem- 
ment-hasevineed  lamentable  weakness, 
in  not  having  him  tried  by  a  eourt^mar- 
tid,  and  «bot  for  aadaeions  treasoa. 

If  the  monarchies  of  Cr^^any  are 
to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  through 
the  feaolntion  of  tbe  troops.  A  con- 
gress is  at  this  moment  obviously  im- 
possible, nor  can  it  be  attempted  until 
the  Fiankfort  pariiament  has  run  its 
course— a  oonsnmmatioa  which  some 
people  think  is  not  only  devontly  to 
be  desired,  but  yearj  near  at  hand. 
Thinga  have  now  gone  so  far,  that  it 
is  dSftcuk  to  see  how  any  kind  of 
<<tfder  caa  be  restored,  without  the 
disastvons  akcrnative  af  commotion 
and  civil  war.  There  are  agaia  symp- 
toms of  repubiicaa  gatherings  in  the 
north,  which  F^rusda  canaot  this  time 
overlook,  withont  sacrificing  the  frag- 
meats  of  her  hoaonr.  M  Vienna, 
the  iHSurreetioa  has  been  suoeessfal. 
Tbe  emperor  has,  a  aeeoud  time, 
4|uitted  Sehdnbmnn,  aad  has  openly 
announoed  that,  when  he  aext  returns 
to  his  capital,  it  will  be  at  the  head  of 
aa  avenging  army.  Then  ia  nothing 
in^ifobab&B  in  this  aanounoemeat. 
The  Austrian  army  is  less  liable  to  the 
impairing  iniaenoe  already  noticed 
than  that  of  any  other  German  state ; 
and  though  there  never  was  a  time 
when  its  services  wens  obo  urgently 
required  at  so  many  menacing  points 
.as  at  the  present,  there  may  yet  be 
strength  enough  left  to  crush  the  ia- 
enrgeat  capitaL  Of  course,  in  such  an 
event,  dl  men  amy  be  prepared  to 
hear  from  the  liberals  the  same  howl 
of  horror  which  isaned  from  their  sym- 
pathising throats,  when  the  populace  of 
Naples  manfdly  aad  boldly  espoused 
the«ause  of  their  legitimate  soverdga. 
fiidliaa  cannibalism  can  be  pardoned, 
but  Neapolitan  loyalty,  never ! 

It  is  a  vdn   dream  to  associate 
German  unity  with  the  exiatiug  sys- 
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coronets  on  thw  blason.  Hie  bazaars 
were  deserted  :  the  tables-dhaU  mi- 
serably attended.  If  thirty  people 
assembled  in  one  of  the  great  saloons, 
which  formerly  nsed  to  be  occapied 
by  two  hnndred,  the  oonntenanoeof  the 
host  relaxed,  and  he  evidently  cangfat 


tern  of  principalities.  Whether  Von 
Gagem  is  really  in  earnest,  in  at- 
tempting to  labour  towards  this  end,  or 
whether  he  is  merely  keeping  ap  the 
appearance  of  such  a  union,  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  the  way  to  a  more 
sweeping  measure  of  democracy,  may 


be  the  subject  of  legitimate  doubt.   K    at  the  circumstance,  as  a  gleam  of  re- 

■     ■  turning  prosperity.     There  were  sM 

one  or  two  desi>erate  gamblers  to  be 
seen  at  the  ronlette  and  ronge-et-soir 
tables,  staking  their  gold  with  as  madi 
eagerness  and  stem  determination  as 
ever ;  but,  in  general,  there  seemed  u> 
prevail  such  a  serious  scarcity  of  W- 
lion,  that  those  who  possessed  any  not 
chuy  of  hazarding  their  florins.  Be 
brass  bands  still  played  as  of  yore,  bot 
theur  music  sounded  dull  and  meUn- 
choly.  Few  subscribed  to  raffles,  Mfl 
the  balls  were  miserable  failures. 

The  state  of  the  small  capitals  a 
still  worse.  Darmstadt,  ncrer  s 
lively  town,  is  literally  shut  up.  Yon 
may  wander  through  the  streets  of 
Carlsrnhe,  as  in  the  soHtndes  of 
Balbec,  wondering  what  on  eartt 
can  have  become  of  the  whole  pt^ntt- 
tion,  and  not  be  able  to  soke  the  pro- 
blem, unless,  indeed,  youshonldhawpea 
to  hear  the  clattering  of  the  boofs^ 


the  former  be  the  case,  he  has  oom- 
mitted  a  grave  error,  in  allowing  the 
Diet  to  be  annihilated.  Though  diffi- 
cult, it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to 
have  adjusted  the  separate  constitu- 
tions of  the  German  states  upon  a 
liberal  basis,  and  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  chambers  the  right  of  nomi- 
adng  the  members  of  the  imperial 
diet.  Sach  a  system  might  have  se- 
cured as  much  unity  of  purpose  as 
was  requisite  for  general  administra- 
tion, without  resorting  to  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  a  parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Diet  fell  without 
a  struggle :  its  old  functions  had  ceased 
when  Prussia  deserted  it  for  the  car- 
rying out  an  independent  policy  of  her 
own ;  and  no  one  attempted  to  resus- 
citate it  by  the  infusion  of  novel  blood. 
Notwithstanding   such   charm   as 


might  be  derived  from  the  society  of    the   Baden  cavahry   »^*»«"""L -^ 
Messrs  Zitz,  Simon,  and  Co.,  and  the    dormant  echoes  of  the  street,    m^t 


fund  of  information  which  professor 
Klingemann  was  ever  ready  to  pour 
into  my  ear,  I  soon  became  tired  of 
Frankfort,  and  betook  myself  to  the 
watering-places.  This  was  a  good 
year  for  calculating  what  proportion 
of  the  company  usually  located  during 
the  summer  months  at  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  and  Baden,  sought  those 
places  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hygeian 
springs,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
whose  main  attraction  was  the  Casino. 
The  number  of  the  former  class,  I  should 
say,  was  comparatively  small.  Al- 
though one  cannot  feel  much  sympathy 
for  such  nests  of  gambling,  maintained, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  smaller  German 
princes,  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  Israelitish  proprie- 
tors of  the  banks,  it  was  yet  painful  to 
observe  the  dull  appearance  of  the 
towns.    There  was  'hardly  any  rem- 


with  a  shrill  whoop  of  **  Hier  lommt 
die  Badische  cavalleriel"  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,— chambermaid  wa 
waiter,  rush  to  the  windows  to  admre 
the  exciting  spectacle  of  thcu-nacve 
heroes,  mounted  upon  animnls  no* 
very  much  larger  than  pomes,  »0t 
the  moment  the  procession  bw  P«w"' 
relapse  into  the  same  state  of  somno- 
lency as  before.  The  palaces don» 
seem  to  be  occupied,  and  rtie  voice  w 
the  syrens  on  the  boards  ot  »» 
theatres  is  mute.  ,     .^^ 

Perfectly  disgusted  with  the  ch«^ 
which  was  too  conspicuous  ej»J^ 
where,  I  bent  my  way  tow"WB 
Switzerland  ;  and  there,  amJdJ  f^ 
mountains,  snows,  cascades  foog^ 
ciers  of  the  Oberland,  s^^^^iJJT 
from  my  mind  aU  thoa^taofrev^ 
tion  and  its  concomitant  nun.  ^ 
Switzerland  has  suffered,  m  «s  ^^; 
almost  as  much  as  G«"?!J?: 


nant  of  that  gaiety  and  sprightliness,  aimosii  as  muco  w  ^'^TvnfODe  tA 

which  used  to  characterise  these  haunts  though  the  central  point  of  '^^"^^ 

of  fashion  and  dissipation— none   of  which  the  steps  of  the  ^P^zJ^ 

the  equipages  which  were   wont  to  it  ttaiishes  ample  proof  of  twjr^l- 

wU  along  the  environs,  with  ducal  consternation  andmiseiym*""^' 
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roads  aod  empty  hotels.    There  are 
Bofioglish  trnTeUing  abroad  this  year. 
Sometiines  jon  enoounter  an  Ameri- 
€to  party  who    have    crossed  the 
Atiiotic,  corions  to  see  how  the  old 
ooontries  are  getting  on  in  their  novel 
oue  for  republican  institutions,  bat 
the  staple  of  the  travelling  commo- 
dity consists  of  Italian  refugees  from 
Lombardy.    These  men  also  seem  to 
luve  adopted  a  kind  of  mediaeval 
garb,  more  graceful  than  that  of  the 
Gomans,  and  are,  to  outward  appear- 
<noe,  no   despicable    specimens   of 
hamanity.    They  vapour  and  bluster 
Urgety  about    their    exertions   for 
Italian  independence,  though  I  never 
toald  meet  with  one  who  had  actually 
struck  a  blow  in  its  behalf.    They 
were  farious  at  Charles  Albert,  whom 
tliey  characterised  as  a  '^  traditore 
Meleratiasimo,"  and  vaunted  that,  but 
for  him  and  his   Piedmontese  troops, 
they  would  long  ago  have  freed  their 
ooontiyfrom  the  graspof  the  Austrians. 
IwasQotaltogetherabletocomprehend 
by  what  process  cf  ratiocination  these 
iiinstrions  exiles  arrived  at  this  result. 
It  would  appear  odd  if  they  cotdd  not 
Mcomplish,  with  the  aid  of  allies,  the 
very  same  task  for  which  they  as- 
serted their  notorious  unassisted  com- 
petency.    This  is  a  political  riddle 
of  sQch  a  nature,  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  solve  it. 

It  is,  however,  comfortable  to  re- 
park,  that  Swiss  industry,  in  many  of 
ite  branches,  still  contmues  undimi- 
ludied.  The  squat  and  unwholesome 
hoBter,  who  for  years  has  infested  the 
fioseothal,  still  pursues  his  prey,  in  the 
shape  of  the  unwary  traveller,  with 
Pcrpetoal  unpndence  and  hnportunity. 
Ont  of  his  clutches'  you  cannot  get, 
QDtil  you  have  purchased,  at  triple  its 
vtificial  value,  the  wooden  effigy  of 
a  chamois,  a  horn  whistle,  or  the 
^sge  of  an  Alpine  cow ;  and  even 
*^r  you  have  made  your  escape, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  are  in  full  re- 
^'cat  np  the  valley,  you  hear  him  cla- 
nwnring  behind  you  with  offers  of  a 
staff  to  sell.  IVom  every  cottage- 
door  rosh  forth  hordes  of  uncompro- 
°"ong  children;  nay,  they  surprise 
y«ain  the  veiy  wastes,  far  from  any 
hufian  dwelling,  and  their  only  cry  is 
'Batten!'*  Approach  a  waterfall, 
^  you  are  immediately  surrounded 
i>7apluaip  of  those  juvenile  Cossacks, 
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seiaing  hold  of  your  skirts,  thrusting 
their  hands  upwards  in  your  face,  and 
denying  you  one  moment's  leisure  to 
survey  the  scene.  Their  yelp  for 
pence  is  heard  above  the  sullen  roar- 
ing of  the  cataract.  In  vain  you  take 
to  flight — they  cleave  to  you  like  a 
swarm  of  midges.  You  leap  brook, 
scale  bank,  and  scour  across  the  mea- 
dow towards  the  road,  but  you  fare 
no  better  than  the  Baron  ofCrans- 
toun  in  his  race  with  the  Goblin  Page; 
and  at  last  are  compelled  to  ransom 
yourself  by  parting  with  the  whole  of 
the  change  iu  your  possession. 

If  I  can  judge  from  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  Swiss,  they  are  not  likely  to 
return  a  very  complacent  answer  to 
the  charge  made  against  them  by  the 
central  power  at  Frankfort,  of  having 
harboured  Struve  and  his  gang.  The 
€rerman  troubles  have  kept  back  so 
many  visitors  from  tlidr  country,  that 
the  Swiss  are  not  inclined  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  the  political  opinions  of 
any  one  who  may  favour  them  with  a 
sojourn ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
matters  it  is  rather  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  are  rebels  or  the  reverse. 
Bitterly  at  this  moment  is  Switzerland 
execrating  a  revolution  which  has  en- 
tailed upon  her  consequences  almost 
equivalent  to  the  total  &ilure  of  a  har- 
vest. 

After  spending  a  fortnight  among 
the  mountains,  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
Frankfort.  There  I  discovered  that, 
in  the  interim,  some  little  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs.  Prussia  had  at  length  taken 
heart  of  grace,  and  had  remonstrated 
against  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  the 
armistice  with  Denmark,  'which  she 
had  been  expressly  empowered,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Reichsverweser, 
to  conclude.  This  tardy  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  honour  had,  of  course, 
given  enormous  umbrage  to  the  Frank- 
forters,  who  now  considered  themselves 
as  the  supreme  arbiters  of  peace  or  war 
in  Europe ;  the  more  so,  because  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  pay  a  single 
farthing  of  the  necessary  expenses. 
They  appeared  to  think  that,/iirei£fmfio, 
they  were  entitled  to  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  Prusshin  and  Hanove- 
rian armies ;  and,  with  that  sublime 
disregard  of  cost  which  we  are  all  apt 
to  feel  when  negotiating  with  our 
neighbours*  money,  they  were  furious 
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«t  aoj  iBtennption  of  tlM  wmr  ibwW'- 
thily  conuneBoed  againsi  their  amaM 
Imt  spirited  anUgonist.  Soch,  at  leaat, 
was  the  feeling  among  the  barghen, 
IB  which  they  were  powerfolij  eoooB- 
raged  bj  the  co-operation  of  the  wo- 
men. It  is  a  singalar  fact  that,  in 
times  of  revolatioii,  the  fair  sex  is 
always  inclined  to  posh  matters  to 
greater  extrennty  than  the  other,  te 
what  reason  it  is  iitendly  impossible  to 
say.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speodiBg 
an  evening  at  a  eooial  remnion  in 
Frankfort,  and  can  aver  that  the  sen- 
timents which  emanated  from  the  la^ 
dies  wonld  have  done  bo  discredit  to 
Demoifielle  Theroigne  de  Jierieonrt 
in  the  midsi  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Bnt  other  motives  than  those  of 
mere  abslnust  democracy  had  ooom 
inflnence  with  the  members  of  the 
parliament.  Many  of  them  who,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  voted  for  the 
peremptory  infraction  of  the  armistioe, 
were  folly  aware  that  they  could  not 
afford  as  yet  to  aifiront  Pmssia,  or  to 
give  her  an  open  pretext  for  resiling 
from  the  movement  party.  Soch  n 
step  would  have  been  tantamonnt  to 
nnnihilataon,  and  there&ire  they  were 
disposed  to  snccnmb.  Others,  I 
Terily  believe,  thought  seriously  npen 
their  five  fiorins  a-day.  Hitherto 
Prussia  had  been  the  only  state  which 
had  granted  a  monetary  contingent, 
and  to  refuse  compliance  with  her 
wishes  wonid  inevitably  involve  a  sa- 
crifice of  the  goose  that  furnished  the 
snp(4y  of  metallic  eggs.  Therefore, 
after  a  long  and  rather  furious  debate, 
the  assembly  retracted  their  former 
decision,  and  consented  to  a  cessation 
of  hostiiities. 

A  parilament,  chosen  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  smffrage,  is  only  safe 
when  its  opinions  coincide  with  those 
of  the  mob.  In  the  present  instance 
they  were  directly  counter  to  the 
aweet  will  of  the  populace,  and  of 
course  the  decision  was  reonved  with 
every  symptom  of  turbulence. 

^^  Professor,"  said  I  to  my  learned 
friend,  on  the  evening  after  this  me- 
morable debate,  '^you  have  given  •one 
sensible  vote  to-day,  and  I  hope jron 
will  never  repent  of  it.  But,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  do  well 
toabsaitjHuirself  from  the  parliament 
to*moirow.  There  are  certain  symp- 
toms going  on  in  the  streets  which  I 


do  not  altogedier  like,  lor  ftey  |mt 
me  ibreibly  in  nand  of  what  I  saw  in 
Paris  this  lastspring;  and,  unleH  a 
German  mob  differs  essentially  finans  a 
Ereadi  one,  we  shaii  smell  gunpow- 
der to-morrow. '  I  should  be  sony  to 
aee  my  ancient  preceptor  fiagmmtaliy 
distributed  as  an  offining  to  dm  god- 
dess of  discord." 

''I>on't  speak  of  it,  Augort  Betgn- 
ald,  my  dear  boyl"  said  the  Profes- 
sor In  BMnifest terror.  ^'I  wobMh\ 
mind  much  being  hauled  np  to  a 
lamp-post,  for  I  am  heavy  enough  to 
braak  any  in  iVankfort  down;  bat 
the  hare  notion  of  dismmnlujmMl 
fins  my  soul  with  foar.  WeU  mys 
the  poet,  iiariuw  ef  mutmbik:  and  he 
might  salieiy  have  applied  it  to  the 
pe^.  Will  you  believe  that  I, 
whose  whole  soul  is  engrsased  with  tiie 
thoughts  of  nnily  and  the  pnUie  weair 
was  actually  hissed  and  booted  at  aa 
a  traitor,  when  I  emeiged  to^dagr 
tiie  assembly  ?  ** 

^^  It  is  the  penalty  yoa  must 
teyour  polilieal  greatness,*'  IrepUed. 
"^  But,  if  I  were  yon,  I  ahoald  ha^ 
out  of  the  thing  altogether.  Cobbli^ 
constitottons  is  rather  dangerous 
in  snch  times  as  these ;  and  itstrikes 
that  your  valm^le  health  nmy  be . 
what  impaired  by  your  exerdona." 

^*  Heaven  knows,"  aaid  the  Pk«to- 
sor  devoutly,  *'  that  I  wonkl  wiUiaglf^ 
die  for  my  oonntry — that  is,  in  my- 
bed.  But  I  do  begin  to  perceive  thaa 
I  am  overworking  this  frail  tenement 
of  day.  Onoe  let  this  cri^  be  paat^ 
and  I  shall  retm  to  the 
resume  my  phikeophic  laboan, 
finish  my  inchoate  treatise  vpon  the 
^  Natural  History  of  Axioms.*  " 

''  Yon  will  do  wisely.  Professor,  and 
hnnumity  w JU  owe  yon  a  debt :  anly 
don't  employ  that  fdlow  Blum  asyoar 
pnblisfaer.  Apropoi^  what  is  i^mon 
of  Tueves  saying  to  4ds  state  of  mat- 
ters?" 

''  Simon  of  Treves,"  leplied  my 
karaed  friead,  ''is  little  better  than 
an  arrogant  coxcomb.  He  had  the 
inooooeivaUe  audacity  to  laugh  in  my 
feoe,  when  I  proposed,  on  the  gromid 
of  coBMnon  ancestry,  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Thracians,  and  to  ask  am 
If  it  wonld  not  be  desirable  to  indmie 
the  wjiole  of  She  PelaponnesBs." 

''  He  amst  sadsed  be  a  blockhead! 
Well,  Professor*  fce^  qqiet  for  the 
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eranlng ,  and  don't  show  yonnelf  io 
the  fttreeta*  I  am  going  to  take  a  little 
stroll  of  observation  before  bed,  and 
to-moirow  nuMning  we  shall  hold  a 
cQflunittee  of  personal  safety." 

On  ordinary  oocasions,  the  streets 
of  Frankfort  are  utterly  deserted  by 
ten  o'clock.  This  night,  however,  the 
cue  was  different  Groups  of  ill- 
lookhig,  ruffianly  feUows,  were  c^Uect- 
ed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  and 
sore  than  once,  beneath  the  blouse,  I 
eodd  detect  the  glitter  of  a  fartive 
▼eapon.  There  were  lights  and  bustle 
ia  tiie  dnb-houaes,  and  every  thing 
betokened  the  approadi  of  a  popular 

''  Ton  wiU  do  well,"  said  I  to  the 
Bwifls  porter  of  the  Busmoher  Ho/on 
re-entering,  **  to  warn  any  strangers 
in  your  hoose  to  keep  withindoors  to- 
morrow. Unless  I  am  strangely  mis- 
taken, we  shall  have  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  in  Paris  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  trouble  yon  for  my 
key." 

I  rose  next  momhig  at  six,  and 
looked  oat  of  my  window,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  a  barricade ;  but  for  once  I 
was  disappointed — the  Germans  are 
a  much  slower  set  than  the  French. 
At  nine,  however,  there  were  reason- 
able symptoms  of  commotion,  and  I 
could  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  mob 
in  the  distance  whilst  I  waa  occupied 
in  shaving. 

Presently  up  came  a  waiter. 

**  The  Henr  Professor  desires  me  to 
say  that,  if  yon  have  no  objection,  he 
would  be  glad  to  breakfiist  in  your 
room."  My  apartments  were  on  the 
third  story. 

'*  Show  Mm  up,"  said  I ;  and  my 
friead  entered  as  pale  as  death. 

^'  O  August  Beignold,  this  is  a  hor- 
rible businesB!" 

**  Pshaw !"  said  I,  ^*  how  can  you 
eiqiect  unity  without  a  row  ?" 

**  But  they  tell  me  that  the  mob  are 
already  breaking  into  the  assembly — 
into  the  free,  inviolable,  sacred  par- 
liament of  Germany !" 

''  Is  that  all  ?  Tbey  might,  in  my 
homble  opinion,  be  doing  a  great  deal 
worse." 

'*  And  tbey  are  beginning  to  put  up 
barricades." 

"  That's  serious,"  said  I ;  "  how- 
ever, one  comfort  is,  that  they  expect 
somebody  to  attack  them.   Take  your 


coffee,  Professor,  and  let  us  await 
events  with  fortitude.  Yon  are  tole» 
rably  safe  here." 

The  Professor  groaned,  for  his  spurifr 
was  sorely  troubled.  I  really  felt  for 
the  poor  man,  who  was  now  begin- 
ning, for  the  first  time,  to  tasto  the 
bitter  fruits  of  revolution.  Tbey  were 
as  ashes  in  his  academical  month. 

There  was  a  balcony  before  my  win- 
dow, from  which  I  conld  survey  the 
whole  of  the  Zeil,  or  principal  street 
of  Frankfort.  The  people  were  swarm- 
ing below  as  busy  as  a  disturbed  nest 
of  ants.  A  huge  gang  of  fellows,  with 
pickaxes,  took  up  their  post  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  began 
to  demolish  the  pavement  with«tde- 
rable  show  of  alacrity. 

*^  Here  is  the  work  of  unity  begun 
in  earnest  I  "  I  exclaimed.  ^^  Where 
is  your  armed  burgher  guard  now^ 
Professor?  This  is  a  glorious  deve- 
lopment of  your  nationai  theories! 
Qaite  right,  gentlemen;  upset  that 
carriage — roll  out  those  barrels.  In 
five  minutes  you  will  have  erected  as 
pretty  a  fortalice  as  would  have 
crowned  the  sconce  of  Drumsnab,  if 
Dngald  Dalgetty  had  had  his  will. 
The  arrangement  also  of  stationing 
sharpshooters  at  the  neighbouring 
windows  is  judicious.  Have  a  care. 
Professor  I  If  any  of  these  patriots 
should  chance  to  recognise  a  recusant 
member,  you  may  possibly  have  the 
worst  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  shelter, 
and  to  prevent  accidents,  I  shall  even 
put  my  portmanteau  in  front  of  us ; 
for  damaged  linen  is  better  than  an 
ounce  of  lead  in  the  thorax." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  barricade 
was  completed,  bat  as  yet  no  assail- 
ants had  a(>pe«ured.  This  circum- 
stance seemed  to  astonish  even  the 
insurgents,  who  held  a  consultati<mt 
and  then,  with  tolerable  philosophy, 
proceeded  to  light  their  pipes.  They 
were  not  altogether  composed  of  the 
lower  orders;  some  of  them  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  middle-classes,  and 
were  the  active  directors  of  the  de- 
fence. We  could  not,  of  course,  tell 
what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  for  all  communication  was 
barred.  Better  for  us  it  was  so,  for 
abont  this  time  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
and  Major  von  Auerswaldt  were  mur- 
dered. 

A  considerable  period  of  time  elap- 
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8ed,  and  yet  there  was  no  appearance 
of  the  soldiery.  I  had  almost  begnn 
to  think  that  the  insnrrection  might 
'pass  away  without  bloodshed,  when 
a  mounted  aide-de-camp  rode  up 
and  conferred  with  the  leaders  on  the 
barricade.  From  his  gestures  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  urging  them  to 
disperse,  but  this  they  peremptorily 
refused.  Shortly  afterwards  a  body 
of  Austrian  soldiers  charged  up  the 
street  at  double-quick  time,  and  the 
firing  began  in  earnest. 

**  I  am  a  doomed  man  1 "  cried  the 
Professor,  and  he  leaped  convulsively 
on  my  bed.  ^^As  sure  as  Archimedes 
was  killed  in  his  closet,  I  shall  be 
dragged  out  to  the  street  and  mas- 
sacred !  *' 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  I.  "  Body 
of  Bacon,  man  I  do  you  think  that 
those  fellows  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  hunt  out  philosophers  V  That*s 
sharp  work  though!  The  windows 
are  strongly  manned,  and  I  fear  the 
military  will  suffer.** 

The  loud  explosion  of  a  cannon 
shook  the  hotel,  and  a  grateful  sound 
it  was,  for  I  knew  that,  if  artillery 
were  employed,  the  cause  of  order 
was  secnre.  It  produced,  however, 
•a  contrary  effect  on  the  Professor, 
who  thought  he  was  listening  to  his 
•death-kneU.  On  a  sudden  there  was 
a  trampling  on  the  stairs. 

^^  They  are  coming  for  me !"  groaned 
the  Professor.  *•  Ora  pro  nobis!  I 
«hall  never  read  a  lecture  more!" 
And  sure  enough  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  five  or  six  Prussian  sol- 
diers, bearing  tbeur  muskets,  entered. 
Klingemann  dropped  down  in  a 
swoon. 

*^  Yon  must  excuse  ceremony,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  corporal;  '^we 
have  orders  to  dislodge  the  rioters." 
And  forthwith  the  whole  party  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony,  and  commenced  a 
regular  liisiUade.  Presently  one  of 
them  dropped  his  weapon,  and  stag- 
gered into  the  room ;  he  had  received 


a  bad  wound  in  the  shoulder.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  a  bullet  went 
plump  into  my  portmanteau. 

"  Oh  confound  it  I "  cried  I ; "  if  tbn- 
are  beginning  to  attack  property,  it  is 
full  time  to  be  on  the  alert.  With 
your  leave,  friend,  I  shall  borrow 
your  musket.** 

Next  morning  I  took  a  final  fut- 
well  of  the  Professor.  The  good  man 
was  much  agitated,  for,  bemdes  his 
bodily  terror,  he  had  been  snfferin; 
from  the  eflfecta  of  a  violent  puigatire 
attack. 

^'I  have  thought  seriously  orer 
what  yon  said,  my  dear  boy,  indl 
begin  to  perceive  that  I  have  been  act- 
ing very  much  like  a  fooL  I  sh^ 
pack  up  my  chattels  this  ereniflg. 
wash  my  hands  of  public  affaiiv,  aod 
return  to  lay  my  old  bones  in  peace 
beside  those  of  my  predecessors  in 
the  university.** 

"  You  can't  do  better,  Professor : 
and  if,  in  your  prelections,  yon  wooM 
omit  all  notice  of  Harmodins  and 
Aristogiton,  and  say  as  litUe  as  pos- 
sible about  the  Lacedaemooiao  code. 
it  might  tend  to  promote  the  welfwt 
of  your  students,  both  hi  this  vorid 
and  in  the  next."  _  . 

"  Of  that,  my  dear  August  Reig- 
nold,  I  am  now  thoroughly  convwced. 
But  you  must  admit  that  the  abstract 
idea  of  unity — **  ^.   ^ 

"  Is  utter  fudge  I  Yon  s»  »«  ff' 
sult  of  it  aheady  hi  the  blood  wUicn 
is  thickening  m  the  streets.  Adieo, 
Professor!  Put  your cockide inwc 
fire,  and  offer  my  warmest  w^P*^ 
ktions  to  your  friend  Mr  Snnon  w 
Treves.**  .  ^^ 

Two  days  afterwards  I  cxpen«nfJJ 
a  genume  spasm  of  satisfsction  ^ 
setting  my  foot  on  Dutch  ^^^ 
Amheim.  The  change  firom  ajlcffl^ 
cratic  to  a  conservative  co^^^^Xw 
so  exhiUrating,  that  I  n^^^  T 
myself  by  drinUng  confiMionjo  ?^ 
mocracy  m  bumpers  of  T«nw*^ 
Schiedjun. 
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A  Cosnc  Histoiy  of  England  would 
lie  an  exceedingly  carious,  and  even  a 
TilaaUe  work.     We  do  not  mean  a 
caricatnred  history,  with  great  men 
mraed  into  ridicule,  and  important 
ereots  burlesqued;    such  absurdities 
may  proYoke  pity,    but   they    will 
haidly  extort  a  smile  from  any  whose 
suffrage  is  worth  courting.    We  have 
had  a  Yast  deal  of  comic  literature  in 
this  country  during  the  last  dozen 
jears ;  quite  a  torrent  of  facetuBy  a 
surfeit  of  slang  and  puns.    One  or 
tvo  popular  humorists  gave  the  im- 
petus, and  set  a  host  of  imitators 
fiiding  and  wriggling  down  the  in- 
dined  plane  leading    from  wit  and 
humonr  to  buffoonery  and  bad  taste. 
The  majority  reached  in  an  instant 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  have 
ever  unoe  remained  there.    The  truth 
is,  the  funny  style  has  been  overdone ; 
the  supply  of  jokers  has  exceeded  the 
demand  for  jokes,  until  the  very  word 
*'*'  comic  "  resounds  unpleasantly  upon 
the  public  tympanum.     It  were  a 
change  to  revert  for  a  while  to  the 
wit  of  our  forefathers,  at  least  as  good, 
we  suspect,  as  much  of  more  modem 
manufacture.      And    therefore,    we 
repeat,    a   comic    English    history, 
whose  claims  to  the  quality  should  be 
founded  on  its   illustration  by  the 
songs,  satires,  and  caricatures  of  its 
respective  periods,  would  be  interest- 
ing and  precious  in  many  ways ;  par- 
ticularly as    giving  an  insight  into 
popalarfeelingsandcharacteristics,  and 
often  as  throwing  additional  light  upon 
the  causes  of  important  revolutions 
and  political  changes.    It  would  cer- 
tahdy  be  a  very  difficult  book  to  com- 
pQe.     Instead  of  beginning  at  the 
Qsnal  starting-post  of  Roman  inva- 
sion, it  could  hardly  be  carried  back 
to, the  first  William.     The  Saxons 
may  possibly  have   revenged  them- 
selves on  their  conquerors   by  sati- 
rical ditties,  and  by  rude  and  gro- 
tesque delineations;  but  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  any  authenticated 


specimens  of  either  their  poetry  or 
painting  are  in  existence  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  would  not  surprise  us 
if  King  John's  cotirtiers  had  curried 
favour  with  their  master  by  lampoon- 
ing the  absent  CoQur-de-Lion ;  and 
doubtless  when  there  were  men  suf- 
ficiently sacrilegious  to  slay  a  church- 
man at  the  altar,  others  may  have 
ventured  to  satirise  in  rude  doggrel 
the  pride  and  presumption  of  Thomas 
k  Becket.  But  have  their  graceless 
effusions  survived?  Can  they  be 
traced  in  black  letter,  or  deciphered 
on  the  blocks  of  wood  and  stone 
referred  to  in  Mr  Wright's  preface  ? 
We  fear  not ;  and  we  t^lieve  that,  up 
to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  history  suggested  would  be 
very  meagre,  and  the  task  of  writing 
it  most  ungrateful.  For  some  time 
after  that  date  the  humorous  illus- 
trations would  be  written,  and  not 
pictorial ;  songs  and  lampoons^  per- 
haps, but  of  caricatures  few  or  none. 
For  although  caricature,  in  one 
variety  or  other,  is  ancient  as  the 
Pyramids,  its  introduction  is  recent 
into  the  country  where,  of  all  others, 
it  seems  most  at  home.  Fostered  by 
political  liberty,  it  has  naturalised 
itself  kindly  on  English  soil,  but  its 
foreign  origin  remains  undeniable.  Al- 
ready, in  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy 
had  her  Caracci,  andFrance her  Callot ; 
whilst  in  England  we  vainly  seek,  until 
the  appearance  of  Hogarth,  a  caricatur- 
ist whose  name  abides  in  our  memories, 
or  whose  works  grace  our  museums. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  easiest 
way  to  write  a  history  of  the  kind  we 
have  spoken  of,  is  to  begin  at  the  end 
and  write  backwards.  At  any  rate 
the  historian  avoids  discouragement, 
at  the  very  commencement,  from  the 
paucity  of  materials.  And  that  is 
the  plan  Mr  Wright  has  adopted. 
Breaking  new  ground,  he  naturally 
selected  the  spot  most  likely  to  reward 
his  toil,  and  pitched  upon  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Georges.    He  could 


tngkmd  wnder  the  Houte  of  Uawntr  ;  ite  Hittory  a/nd  Condition  dwning  the  ragnt 
cfiKe  three  Qeorge»t  iUustrated  from  the  CarictUwres  and  Satires  of  the  day.  By  Thomas 
WuQHT,  Esq.,  M.AF.S.A.  &a  With  numerous  illustrations,  executed  by  F.  W.  Faih- 
BOLT,  F.8Jl    In  two  volumes.    London :  1848. 
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hardly  hare  chosen  a  more  interesting 
period;  and  certainly,  without  coming 
inconveniently  near  to  the  present 
day,  he  conld  have  fixed  on  none 
more  prolific  in  the  satires  and  drol- 
leries he  has  made  it  his  bnsinesa  to 
disinter  and  reproduco. 

The  contents  of  Mr  Wright's  book 
w«rald  sort  into  two  oomprehensiTe 
classes — the  social  and  the  political ; 
the  former  the  least  volnminons,  but 
the  most  entertaining.  Political  sa* 
tires  and  carieatnres,  nnder  the  first 
two  Georges,  possess  bat  a  moderate 
attraction  at  the  present  day ;  and  it 
IS  not  till  the  peiiod  of  the  American 
war— we  might  almost  say  not  nntil 
that  ef  the  French  Revolution — that 
they  exdte  interest,  and  move  to 
mirth.  The  hits  at  the  fi>]lie8  of  so- 
■eiety  at  large  have  a  more  general  and 
enduring  interest  than  those  levelled 
at  individuals  and  intrigues  long  since 
passed  away.  The  first  ten  3rearB  of 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
weee  poor  botii  in  the  number  and 
<|aality  of  caricatures ;  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  poiod  has  en- 
hanced the  difficulty  •  of  finding 
them.  Written  satires  and  pas- 
quinades were  abundant,  but,  to 
judge  firom  those  preserved,  few  were 
worth  preserving.  Of  these  ephemeral 
publications  these  exists  no  important 
eoliectioUf  either  public  or  private. 
Of  caricatures,  more  are  to  be  got  at, 
although,  strange  to  say,  the  British 
Museum  contains  veiy  few.  There 
was  £ar  less  of  humour  and  spirit  in 
those  that  appeared  during  the  eariy 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  than  in 
those  produced  during  its  latter  por- 
tion. In  fact,  until  the  reign  of  George 
n.,  the  ait  oirald  hardly  be  said  to  be 
enltivated.  In  the  first  hundred  pages 
ef  the  book  before  us,  which  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  reign  of  George  L, 
we  find  only  fourteen  cuts— a  small 
proportion  of  the  three  hundred  scat- 
tered through  the  two  volumes.  And 
scarcely  one  of  the  fourteen  has  the 
qualities  essential  to  a  genuine  carica- 
ture. They  aim  at  telling  a  sUxy,  or 
conveying  an  insinuation,  rather  than 
at  burlesquing  persons.  Sometimes 
the  prints  or  medals  (the  ktter  were 
a  favourite  vehicle  for  the  circulation 
of  sathre)  were  simply  allegories,  and 
as  such  aie  moorrectly  designated  by 
the  word  caricature,  which,  as  derived 


from  the  Italian  caricare^  implies  a 
thing  overcharged  or  exaggerated  in 
its  proportions.  As  an  instance  of 
these  allegories,  we  may  dte  a  Jaco- 
bite medal,  where  Britannia  is  seen 
weeping,  whilst  the  horse  of  Hanover 
tnunplMonthelionandmiieom.  The 
English  nation  was  at  that  period 
usmilly  personified  by  Britsmia  and 
her  lion,  until  GiUray,  much  Urter- 
taking  the  idea,  it  is  said,  from  Dr 
ArbuthnofsBatire^hitoffthehimoor- 
ons  figure  of  John  Boll,  whichhas  beei 
preserved,  with  more  or  less  modifio- 
tion,  by  all  aabseqnent  cariostntatg. 
Hogarth,  who  first  attracted  notioe  in 
1723-4,  by  hisattacksuponthedegfloe- 
racyof  the  stage— then  ahaadonedto 
opera,  nusqaerade,  and  pantOBume- 
lm>ught  up  abroader  style  of  oaricatine 
Hun  his  pradecesson,  butsttllhevu 
teoemblematicaL  Then,  for  a  time,  ca- 
licatnie  got  into  the  hands  of  amateor 
artists— mmale  as  well  asmale.  Thns 
a  hnmoious  drawing  of  tin  Italias 
singers,  Cnzzoni  and  Faimelli,  and  of 
Heidegger  the  ugly  manager,  is  attri- 
bnted  to  the  Countess  of  Boziiagton. 
Then,  after  an  interr^um,  doni; 
which  caricature  laagnished,  Gillnr 
arose— Grillrey,  who,  ooarse  and  oftea 
indecent  as  he  was,  (in  which  lespects, 
however,  he  did  bat  coofom  to  the 
tone  and  manners  of  his  day,)  f*^ 
unquestionably  the  ablest  of  his  (nbe, 
the  most  thoroughly  Englisb,  and  tte 
most  irresistibly  humorous  ttricatonst 

we  have  had.  The  refined  night  tax 
hhn  with  grossness,  but  ids  delinea- 
tions went  home  to  the  muHittdB ;  ^^ 
to  the  multitude  the  caricfltaiiBt  most 
address  himself  if  he  wonld  p^aca 
effect,  and  enjoy  inflnenee.  Fw  » 
while,  during  the  war  with  Inno«» 
GUh-ay 's  active  pencil  was  a  power  m 
the  state.  In  his  twn  he  was  8tf- 
passed  in  ooarseness  and  vnigan^ 
but  not  in  wit,  by  his  conteinp««T 
Bowlaadson.  . . 

The  sketches  before  ns,  of  **•  "^ 
tory  of  England  under  *«  ^<»2  * 
Hanover,  are  not  to  be  oonaiderea  » 
dependent  on  the  sa^arss  sad  ev^ 
tores  nsed  to  Ulnslrate  theia.  WT 
form  a  g««eral  nairatlve  of  theow* 

prominent  events  of  a  veiy  ""HP***** 
century,  with  which  are  interwovw, 
when  opportunUy  «ffe«f  ^  ■^/T 
marka«>le  pen  and  peneil  P^qoHu^ 
of  the  day.   Thelatlri*owe»tfi»'» 
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Mt  aiwa j8  been  obtuhable,  er  are  sot 
wpith  reoordiag.   As  we  bayealrea^ 
aentiODed,  tbej  are  scarce  al  tke  com* 
aeBccment  of  the  book,  whieh  opens 
It  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714. 
When  Jacobite  plots  were  rife,  and 
partj-feeling  ran  so  biglt  as  to  prodDce 
frequent  bloody  straggles  in  London 
streets,  between  the  Whigs  <Hr  Hano- 
veiiaas  and  the  ^^  Jacks,"  as  the  ad- 
bfireats  of  the  Pretender  were  styled 
by  their  opponents,  there  appear  to 
ha?e  existed  no  draughtsmen  of  mnch 
talent  for  caricature ;  whilst  the  poe- 
tictl  satires,  jadgingfirom  the  specimens 
(kniisbed  by  Mr  Wright,  are  very 
middling  in  merit,  although  exoeed- 
ingiy  nnmerous.    If  there  was  little 
vit,  there  was  mnch  violence  and 
ibujBe  on  both  sides.    On  the  part  of 
the  Jacobites^  agitation  was  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  the  mob,  both  ki 
London  and  the  provinces,  were  in- 
cited to   many  excesses  —  snch  as 
attaekmg  booses,  robbing  passengers, 
piling  down  Dissenting  chapels,  and 
drinking  James  the  ThM^s  health  in 
the  open  streets.    In  Manchester,  in 
Jme  1715,  the  population  were  fw 
sevoal  days  masters  of  the  town.  The 
resnits  wa«  the  passing  of  the  Riot 
Aet,  and  the  quartering  of  cavalry  in 
the  places   most   disiSf^ted.     The 
Whigs,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle, 
but  carried  on  a  brisk  war  of  words, 
and  raked  up  all  the  old  stories  about 
the  Pretender— that  he  was  no  king's 
800,  but  a  miller*8  offspring,  conveyed 
iato  the  Qneen*s  bed  in  a  warming- 
pan  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Petre.    Of 
couTM  snch  tales  as  these  gave  a  fine 
handle  to  sqnib  and  lampoon ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  Jesuit*8  name,  the 
Whigs  designated  the  Pretender  as 
Peterkia  or  Perkin — an  appellation 
ofiering     a    convenient   coincidence 
with  that  of  a  previous  impudent  as- 
pirant to  the  English  crown.     To 
sneers  of  this  kind  the  Jacobite  rain- 
streia  manfully  and  spiritedly  replied ; 
and  although  the  nmse  was  less  pro- 
pitions  in  England  than  in  Scotland, 
there  is  no  doubt  these  effusions  had  a 
coudderable  effect  upon  the  people. 
But  the  suppression  ai  the  rdl)ellion 
damped  their  spirits,  and  with  it  their 
poetic  lire ;  whilst  the  exulting  Whigs 
trinnpbantfy  flapped  their  wings,  and 
crowed  a  yet  louder  strain.    Perkin 
and  the  warming-pan  were  the  bnrden 


of  every  lay,  and  a  peal  of  parodies 
celebrated  the  flight  of  the  Stuart. 

"  ^was  irheB  the  mm  were  roariiig 

With  blasts  of  northern  wind. 
Young  Perkin  lay  deploring. 

On  warming-pan  reclinea: 
Wide  o*er  the  roaring  biUowB 

H«  cast  a  dismal  look. 
And  shiverM  like  the  willowi 

That  tremble  o  V  the  breok.** 

One  would  think  the  "  Oxford  scho- 
lars," accounted  such  fervent  Jaco- 
bites, might  have  replied  victorionsly 
to  such  tepid  couplets  as  this.  But 
their  hearts  were  down  at  their  King's 
repulse.  And  poor  as  tiie  verses 
were,  no  doubt  they  took  wondafnUy 
at  the  time, — so  mnch,  in  snch  things, 
depends  upon  the  apropos.  And  now 
a  large  section  of  the  Tories,  previ- 
oiudy  favoarablo  to  the  Jacobites, 
broke  away  from  them  in  their  mis- 
fortune, made  their  peace  with  the 
ruling  powers,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegianoe.  But  long  after  fighting 
was  over  in  the  North — ^to  be  revived 
only  in  '45  by  the  ehivalrons  Charles 
Edward — the  Jacobite  mob  kept 
London  in  hot  water,  and,  thanks  to 
tiie  inefficiency  of  the  pofice,  might 
have  done  serious  mischief,  but  for 
the  Muggite  Societies  formed  at  that 
period.  These  wero  simply  Whig 
dttbs,  meetingat  certain  pubitic-honses, 
(the  Magpie  and  Stump,  in  Newgate 
Street,  was  one,)  and  sallying  out 
upon  occasion  to  fight  the  Jacobites. 
The  latter  had  also  taverns  of 
rendezvous,  but  these  were  few, 
and  it  was  chiefly  the  lowest  mob 
that  in  London  still  sported  the 
White  Rose,  and  cursed  the  Hanove- 
rian. In  most  of  the  many  conflicts 
that  then  occurred,  the  ^'  Jacks  "  got 
the  worst  of  it.  If  they  assembled 
to  break  windows  on  an  illnmination 
night,  or  to  bum  William  or  Grcorge 
in  effigy,  they  were  soon  assaUed  by 
the  Loyal  Society,  or  some  other 
Whig  association,  who,  acting  as  spe- 
cial constables  without  having  taken 
the  oath,  drubbed  them  with  cudgels, 
and  extinguished  their  bonfires.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Jacks  did  not 
often  venture  to  impede  the  Whig 
mob  in  the  performance  of  analogous 
ceremonies;  since  we  read  of  a  certain 
Fifth  of  November,  when  caricature 
effigies  of  the  Pretender  and  his  chief 
adherents  and  supporters  were  car* 
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ried  in  triamph  through  the  streets. 
^' First,  two  men  bearing  each  a 
warming-pan,  with  a  representation 
of  the  infant  Pretender— a  nurse  at- 
tending him  with  a  sucking  bottle, 
and  another  playing  with  him  by 
beating  the  warming-pan.  These 
were  followed  by  three  trumpeters, 
playing  LilUbulero  and  other  Whig 
tunes.  Then  came  a  cart  with  Or- 
mond  and  Marr,  appropriately  dressed. 
This  was  followed  by  another  cart, 
containing  the  Pope  and  Pretender 
seated  together,  and  Bolingbroke  as 
the  secretary  of  the  latter.  They 
were  all  drawn  backwards,  with  hal- 
ters round  their  necks."  The  sole 
opposition  made  by  the  Jacobites  to 
this  outrageous  demonstration,  was 
by  the  somewhat  paltry  proceeding  of 
stealing  the  faggots  collected  for  the 
Whig  bonfire.  Four  ihonths  after 
this,  the  Jacobites  attempted  a  pro- 
cession, and  a  great  fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  Whigs  were  victorious, 
after  having  "  ms^e  rare  work  for  the 
sqrgeons."  The  government  of  the 
day  showed  little  mercy  to  the  rioters. 
Seditious  ballad-singers,  and  persons 
holding  disloyal  discourse,  were  flogged 
and  piUoried ;  and  at  last,  the  hanging 
of  several  of  the  disaffected  for  storm- 
ing a  Mng- house,  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances.  That  the  Whigs  did 
not  bear  theur  triumph  very  meekly 
appears  from  the  following  paragraph, 
extracted  from  i2eac{'«  Weekfy  Journal 
of  June  15, 1717. 

''Last  Monday  being  supposed  to  be 
the  birthday  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
White  Rose,  in  respect  to  the  anniversary, 
an  honest  Whig  went  from  the  Roebnck 
to  St  James's,  with  a  jackdaw  finely 
dressed  in  white  roses,  and  set  on  a 
wanning- pan  bedeokt  with  the  same 
sweet-scented  commodity,  which  caused 
abundance  of  laughter  all  the  way,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  Knights  Com- 
panions of  that  order,  and  all  the  other 
Jacks,  to  Eee  their  soTereign  so  maltreated 
in  the  person  of  his  representative." 

The  poor  crushed  Jacobites  were 
fain  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

The  suppression  of  political  riots 
was  followed  by  a  great  prevalence 
of  highway  robberies,  in  and  around 
the  metropolis.  The  streets  of  Lon- 
don were  not  safe,  even  in  the  day- 
time; and  ladies  went  ont  in  their 
diairs  guarded  by  servants  with  loaded 


blnnderboBseB.  ThefoUowingextracts 
from  newspapers  of  the  time  read 
oddly  enough — especially  when  we 
remember  that  not  a  hondied  and 
thirty  years  have  eUpsed  since  the 
crimes  recorded  in  them  occurred. 

"  Thursday,  21st  January  1720.  About 
fiveo'cloek  in  the  evening,  the  8tage*«0Mb 
from  London  to  HampstCAd  wss  attiekrf 
and  robbed  by  highwaymen,  at  the  foat 
of  the  hill,  and  one  of  the  passeogen  se- 
verely beaten  for  attempting  to  hide  hit 
money." 

''  Sunday  24.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  two  highwaymen  atticbda 
gentleman  in  a  coach  on  thesooiliside 
of  St  Paul's  churchyard,  aud  vM 
him." 

'<  Sunday  31.  A  gentleman  robbed  and 
murdered  in  Btshopsgate  street** 

•'  Monday,  February  I .  The  Dab  af 
Ghando8,ooming  from  Caaon8,hadtiio(]ier 
enconnter  with  highwaymen,  whoB  be 
captured." 

"  Tuesday  2.  The  postboy  wm  tx- 
tacked  by  three  highwaymen  in  Tybnn 
road,  but  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  hspP»; 
iug  to  pass  that  way,  came  to  hia  reacoe.* 

His  grace  of  Chandos  seems  to  haT« 
been  a  sort  of  amatenr  thief-taker. 
Then  we  read  of  stage-coaches  stopped 
and  robbed  between  Loodon  and 
Stoke  NewinglK)n,  and  of  a  certaio  dij, 
when  **  aU  the  stage-coaches  coming 
from  Surrey  to  London  were  robbed 
by  highwaymen."  At  last  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  Wgbway- 
man  within  five  miles  of  London. 
Amongst  those  captured  were  several 
persons  of  good  repute  in  their 
respective  callings.  They  induded  a 
London  tradesman,  a  duke's  valet, 
and  the  keeper  of  a  boxwg-whooL 

The  speculative  madness  that  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  year  1719-20,  the 
"bubble  mania,'!  as  it  wascaUed. 
offered  a  fertile  field  to  the  satinst. 
Thecontagion  was  caught fromFrance, 
where,  about  that  time,  John  La* 
projected  his  celebrated  Mississippi 
Company,  and,  by  his  wild  finsnaw 
manoeuvres,  first  rendered  ™<>"<^JJ 
mere  drug,  then  plunged  Pan?  *^ 
France  into  the  profonndest  nitfciy. 
The  outline  of  Law's  l^J^tory  w»»"' 
liar  to  most  persons.  It  will  M  ^ 
membered  how,  having  killed  a  »» 
in  a  duel  in  his  own  country,  he  broK 
his  prison,  and  fled  to  France,  ne^ 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  » iw 
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haaae  of  «  oonrtesan  named  Dados, 
■nd,  being  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  graceful,  contracted  with  him  an 
kOxfoaief  that  led  eventually  to  the 
hatching  of  the  notable  Mississippi 
scheme.  Thedelnsion  began  to  flonrish 
towards  the  middle  of  1718,  and  was  at 
its  apogee  at  the  close  of  the  following 
jear.  The  market  for  the  shares  was 
in  an  insignificant  street,  still  existing 
in  Paris  nnder  the  name  of  the  Rne 
Qoincampoix,  where  eyery  house  was 
soon  sabdivided  into  an  infini^  of 
little  offices,  and  a  dwelling  whose 
usual  rent  was  of  six  hundred  livres 
yklded  one  hundred  thousand ;  where 
a  coMer  gained  two  hundred  livres 
c-day,  by  hiring  out  his  shed  to  ladies 
who  came  to  share  in  and  look  on  at 
the  game ;  and  a  hunchback  earned  a 
htDosome  income  by  lending  his 
shoi^eni  as  a  writing-desk.  The  five* 
hundred-livre  shares  rose  to  twenty 
thonssffid  livres — ^to  a  premium,  that  is 
to  say,  of  four  thousand  per  cent. 
Money  was  for  the  time  so  abundant, 
that  goods  rose  immensely,  and  articles 
of  luxury  were  all  bought  up.  Cloth 
of  gold,  a  French  writer  tells  us,  be* 
came  exceeding  rare,  except  in  the 
atreets,  where  it  was  seen  draping  the 
plebeian  persons  of  thenewly-enriched 
speculators.  A  nobleman  and  a  Mis- 
sissippian  disputed  a  partridge  in  a 
eook's  shop :  the  latter  obtained  it 
for  two  hundred  livres,  or  more  than 
eight  pounds  I  Beranger  has  devoted 
a  witty  stanza  to  that  year  of  mad- 
ness. 

**  CeUit  1ft  r^gvnee  alon 
Kt  tons  bjrpcrbole, 
Graee  aux  plus  dr61es  de  oorpff, 

La  Prance  6toit  folle  ; 
Tout  les  hommea  i^amnsaMnti 
Et  let  femmts  m  pretaient 
A  la  gandriole  ad  go^, 
A  lagaudriole.** 

As  an  essential  preliminary  to  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Comptroller-general 
^f  the  French  finances,  Law  allowed 
^^c  A.bb^  de  Ten^in  to  convert  him  to 
x^e  religion  of  Rome.    This  apostasy, 
And  its  disastrous  consequences  to 
Fnuce,  became  the  subject  of  many 
fiqoibs  and  satirical  verses  when  the 
f^iiUey  of  the  s3rBtem  ultimately  ap- 
PCiUed.  Before  the  panic  came,  how- 
*'^'er,  and  an  attempted  realisation 
oil  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest 
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holders  proved  the  exaggerated  and 
fictitious  value  of  the  bon£,  the  mania 
for  speculation  had  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  raged  in  this  country.  The 
South-Sea  bill  passed  through  pariia- 
ment,  and  received  the  royal  assent ; 
and  on  a  sudden  stock-jobbing  seemed 
to  become  the  sole  business  of  all 
classes.  The  Tory  papers  ridiculed 
the  folly.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  pub- 
lished a  warning  pamphlet,  a  pro- 
clamation forbade  the  formation  of 
unauthorised  companies;  but  all  in 
vain.  Shares  in  the  most  absurd 
bubbles  were  eagerly  caught  at.  '*  A 
company  was  even  announced,  and  its 
shares  bought,  which  was  merely  ad- 
vertised as  ^  for  an  undertaking  which 
shall  in  due  time  be  revealed.*  Among 
other  odd  projects  were  companies 
*•  for  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
breeding  of  silk-worms  in  Chelsea. 
Park;*  ^for  importing  a  number  of 
large  jack-asses  from  Spiun,  in  order 
to  propagate  a  larger  breed  of  muleS' 
in  Enghmd  ;*  '  for  fattening  of  hogs.* 
In  August,  the  stock  of  the  various 
London  companies  was  calculated  to 
exceed  the  value  of  five  hundred 
millions.**  About  this  time  Law*s 
credit  balloon  began  to  collapse,  which 
was  a  hint  to  the  English  jobbers  of 
what  they  might  in  their  turn  expect. 
It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  year 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
Paris,  and  take  refuge  in  Venice,  where 
he  died,  an  impoverished  gambler,  in 
May  1729,  leaving  for  sole  inherit- 
ance a  diamond  worth  about  1500 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  been  in* 
the  habit  of  pawning  when  hard 
poshed.  Many  weeks  before  his  de- 
parture from  France,  however,  the 
London  companies  were  discredited 
and  turned  into  ridicule  by  a  host 
of  songs  and  satirical  pieces,  one 
of  the  iMst  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
Soulh'Sea  Ballad ;  or^  Merry  Remarks 
upon  Exchange'AUey  Bubbles, 

*^From  the  month  of  October  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  songs,  and  squibs, 
and  pamphlets  of  all  descriptions,  on 
the  misfortunes  occasioned  by  the 
explosion  of  the  bubble  system,  be- 
came exceedingly  numerous. 
The  general  feeling  against  the  direc- 
tors was  becoming  so  strong  in  the 
month  of  November,  that  we  are  told 
it  had  become  a  practice  among  the 
ladies,  when  In  playing  at  cards  th<  y 
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tarned  np  a  kiuiTet  to  cry,  *  Tbav^s  a 
ctirector  for  yoal*"  The  period  of 
the  Sonth-Sea  bobble  was  partiealarly 
prolific  in  caricatures.  Avastnombor 
appeared  in  Holland  and  France,  and 
for  the  first  time  political  carieatarei 
became  common  in  En^and.  Those 
of  which  copies  are  given  in  Mr 
Wright's  book  have  small  claims  to 
wit.  Most  of  the  foreign  ones  were 
snmed  at  Law,  and  those  pnblished  in 
this  oonntiy  at  the  'Change  Alley 
specalaton.  Hogartli's  first  political 
caricature  related  to  the  bobbles  of 
1720,  and  appeared  the  following 
year. 

As  in  France  tbe  temporary  giot 
of  wealtb  prodneed  by  Law'afinaifeal 
opera^ns  had  the  most  nnfivfoorable 
effect  nnon  the  poblie  morals,  so  in 
Englana  "  the  Sooth-Sea  convolsion 
had  hardly  subsided,  when  a  general 
ontciyjwas  heard  against  the  alamdag 
increase  of  atheism,  prc^ueness,  and 
immorality;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  soppress  them  by  act  of  par- 
liament, bot  tl»  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  not  allowed  to  pass.'*  Masquer- 
ades were  espedaUy  invdghed  againat 
by  the  upholders  of  propriety,  and 
were  made  the  subject  of  much  satire. 
The  ugliness  of  Heidegget,  ^  k  turm-^ 
tendamt  det  pkuiirB  de  rAngkttrre^^* 
as  the  French  caHed  him ;  the  conceit 
and  caprices  of  the  opera-singws,  then, 
as  now,  noterioas  for  their  extortion- 
ate greediness  and  constant  bickerings 
and  jealousies ;  the  Defect  of  Shak- 
speare  and  the  old  dnunstists;  the 
pirevaiiing  taste  for  paatomiaie  and 
bufibonery— were  so  many  taraets  for 
the  wits  and  caricaturists  of  the  day. 
But  neither  Hogartii's  pencil  nor  tibe 
pungent  pen  of  Pope  had  power  to 
correct  the  depravUy  of  pnMic  taste. 
Masquerades  continned  ^  iliivonrite 
amusement  of  the  town,  and  opera  and 
pantomime  preserved  their  vogoe. 
The  satirists  persevered  in  their 
crusade,  and  as  late  as  1742  we  find 
Hogarth  still  working  the  mine,  in  a 
capital  caricature  of  Monsieur  I)es- 
noyer  and  Signora  Barberina,— the 
Ti^;lioni  and  Perrot  of  their  day 
whose  graoefol  attitudes  be  deveriy 
burlesques.  Previously  to  the  year 
1737  the  stage  was  used  as  a  p^tical 
engine,  and  violent  attacks  on  the 
government  were  introduced  into 
Ux^»&  and  pantomimes.    Some  of 
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these  were  direct  and  opea  pasi|ina4 
ades,  and  gave  great  umbrage  to  tin 
mhiistry ;  and  aaoogst  them  two  oC 
the  most  coenpicaons  were  a  laapcKm- 
iBg  farce  caltod  Fa$qum^  aad  a  dn- 
matla  satire  entitled  the  fftitprMa. 
Rtfkier  jfbr  the  pear  1786,  both  bf 
Fiehliag.  A  stUl  more  ahaaiTe  lieoe, 
to  be  entitled  The  ChkkH  Bumf, 
was  spoken  of  as  forthedaiiog;  bol> 
before  it  appeared,  the  matter  wu 
broagitt  before  the  House  of  Con- 
mens ;  an  act  was  paarod  ^kt  le- 
straining  the  licenteKnees  ef  tin 
stage,"  and  the  office  of  LiccBaerM 
Flays  w«|  estaUiabed.  ThasaitBi^ 
was  pot  to  stag^palitieB :  bstaefV' 
theless— and  althoi^  in  aa  ige  liHO 

parties  noi  so  higb^  this  supmaoa 
most  materially  have  diminiskd  lie 
altractiveness  of  theatrical  e&teftM* 
meata  the  tlmatrei  ooatiased,  fix 
many  years,  and  from  varioae  cibmb, 
to  receive  a  veiy  large  share  of  pw*« 
attention,  and  to  be  made  ihe  salseet 
of  nnmereoa  prose  aiid  verse  pm* 
{4iletB,  and  of  occasional  earicatam 
Pantomime  and  bnriesqoe  were  fttu 
in  vogue,  b«t  not  to  the  exdosioa  ot 
tlie  regular  drama;  and  ShakBpean 
gained  ground,  interpreted,  as  be  wtf, 
^y  first-rate  actors— bjGaiTiek,W 
and  MadOtn,  byMrs  Wofltogtoa,ll» 
CUve,  Mrs  Cibb«r,  and  others.  Abort 
the  middle  of  tbe  ceatuxy,  the  nraby 
between  Dnny  aad  the  Garfea  ran 
so  high  as  to  be  a  sobject  of  tasof - 
ance  and  inconvenienoe  to  the  peuic. 
"  In  October  1749  the  Cov^t-Gar- 
den  company  opened  the  ^wwiciu 
campaign,  with  RomeotrndMa-* 
play  in  which  BaiTy,  saidespfiafJ 
Mrs  Gibber,  had  shone  with  pwflUtf 
excellence.  Garrickhadan»edhi©^» 
for  the  contest:  he  had  pwp*?**"!!. 
actress  In  Miss  Bellamy ;  sad  be  pro- 
duced, to  the  surprise  of  his  oppooj^J 
the  same  play  of  Romeo  <»^^^r^ 
Drury  Lane,  on  tlie  veiy  B>gn***^ 
out  at  Covent  GardoD.  Tbotown'J 
divided  for  a  long  time  bet J«f  jf 

two  •  Romeo  and  J^^K^^- 
duced  a  mass  of  odotradweo«r^ 
dsm,  and  finished  by  ^lowt  emp^ 
both  houses,  for  every  ^^^ 
tffeof  the  monotonous  repetinon^w 
sameplay.'^    There  ifl  not  ma^^f 

ger,  at  the  pwwntf  •^/^nifl 
this  sort.  How  Gamck  ^^^ 
wovAA  staw,  w«re  tfieyg»lv«"*^ 
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4i  tiieir  graves,  to  see  Grisi  queen  of 
Corent  uwden,  and  Jnilien  lord  of 
Drorj  Lane !  Tbesilricai  opposition 
18  a  thing  nobody^  now  dtema  of,  un- 
less it  1^  befrween  a  French  ▼ande- 
Tilte  Gompanr  and  an  Eng^Lish  tiMfi 
of  low  comedians.  And  were  a  eon- 
test  to  arise  between  the  English 
theatres,  it  would  most  likely  be  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  occinrred  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  First,  between 
the  rival  harlequms,  when  it  was 
<coinnion  enough  for  the  two  great 
theatres  to  bring  out  pantomimes 
founded  on  the  same  subject — as  is 
17S8,  when  Harkqmn  Drl^iouhu  had 
great  sueeess  at  ooth  Dmry  Lane 
and  Coveat  Garden.  That  was  also 
tlie  period  of  the  first  introduction,  on 
the  English  stage,  of  wild  beasts,  dra- 
ffOBs,  monsters,  and  goblins  of  Yarioua 
Ihids,  besidM  mountebanks,  tnmblen, 
and  rope-dancers.  Even  Granrick, 
however,  did  not  disdain  the  panto- 
mime, wW  be  saw  in  it  the  means  to 
annoy  and  injure  a  rival.  ^^  At  the 
beginning  of  1750  he  brought  out  a 
new  pantomime,  entitled  Qmen  Mab^ 
in  which  Woodward  acted  the  part  of 
Imriequin.    The  great  success  of  this 

gece,  which  drew  crowded  houses  for 
rtynigfats, without  intermission,  gsve 
rise  to  a  very  popular  caricature,  en- 
titled Tke  Tkeairiad  Sieehfcard,  in 
irtuch  Mrs  Gibber,  Mrs  Woffington, 
Qnin,  and  Barry,  are  outwei|^ed  hf 
Woodward's  Harkqmn  and  Ganick's 
Qmen  Mob.  Rich,  (the  Covent-Gar- 
den  manager,)  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
barleqnin,  lies  on  the  ground  expir* 
ing."  Excepting  hi  the  two  impor- 
tant particcdars,  that  good  acton  were 
then  as  i^enttfnl  as  they  now  an 
«caree,  and  that  the  two  great  thea- 
tres were  occu|^ed  bv  Shakspeare  and 
Englishmen,  instead  of  by  fiddlers 
and  foreigners,  Uiere  is  mudi  coind- 
denoe  between  some  recent  occur- 
rences in  the  theatrical  world  and 
others  a  hundred  years  old.  Then,  as 
now,  attempts  were  made  to  drive 
French  actors  fixym  the  countiy.  These 
attempts  arose,  however,  from  no  ap- 
prehension of  foreigners  injuring  or 
eclipsing  nativB  talent,  then  so  supe- 
rior to  such  fears,  but  from  the  anti- 
Oallican  feeling  abroad  at  the  time. 
During  the  Westminster  elation  of 
1749  a  company  of  Fk«nch^layen 
irere  perfonning  at  tiie  Haymarket, 


and  Lord  Trantham,  the  gbvemment^ 
candidate,  was  accused  of  favouring 
and  protecting  them.  He  spoke 
French  wdl,  and  was  said  to  a(foct 
Frrach  manners ;  and  all  this,  of 
course,  was  made  the  most  of  for 
elscticmeering  purposes.  He  was  lam* 
wxmed  as  *^  the  champion  of  the 
French  strollen ;"  and  the  mob,  with 
their  usual  wisdom  and  adnurable 
k>gic  said  «'  that  learning  to  talk 
French  was  only  a  step  towards  tha 
introduction  of  Ftonoh  tyranny."  A 
deluge  of  ballads  descended  upon  the 
heads  of  tiie  oaadtdate  and  his  assuraedr 
int^i^ ;  and  the  quality  of  the  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  par  with  the 
Uberality  of  the  sentiments — to  Judge* 
at  least,  frem  tim  following  briUlaat; 
speciBen:-<— 

'<  Our  natives  are  starving,  whom  Katare  has 

made 
The  brightest  of  wits,  and  to  comedy  bred  ; 
Whilst  apes  are  caressMi  which  God  made  by 

chance, 
The  worst  of  all  mortals,  the  strollers  from 

France.^ 

This  is  wretched  enough,  even  for  an 
election  ditty.  And  we  are  little  dis* 
posed  to  jofai  in  the  regret  expressed 
in  Mr  Wright's  prelhce,  that  no  one^ 
as  fkr  as  he  has  been  aUe  to  discover; 
"  has  made  any  eoosiderabie  coUecN; 
tlon  of  political  songs,  satires,  and 
etiier  such  tracts,  published  during 
the  last  century  and  the  present;*' 
shice  the  wit  and  merit  of  thoee  be 
has  been  able  to  get  together  are  in 
general  so  exceedingly  snail.  He  ia^ 
veiy  judiciously,  sparing  of  his  ex« 
tracts,  except  when  he  stumbles  upon 
a  really  oood  song  or  set  of  verses,  a 
few  of  which  are  scattered  through  his 
volumes. 

To  return  to  the  mob-hatred  of  the 
French.  After  the  Westminster  elec^ 
tion,  this  feeling  was  kept  up  by  squib 
sod  caricature;  and  in  NovemlMsr 
1755,  Garrick  having  occasion  to  em^ 
ploy  some  French  dmicers,  in  a  grand 
spectacle  brought  out  at  Dmry  Lane 
under  the  title  of  The  Chinese  FesOvt^ 
a  theatre  row  was  the  resolt.  It  was 
kept  up  for  five  nights ;  and  on  the 
sixth  the  mob  smashed  the  lamps, 
demoliriied  the  scenefry,  and  did  se* 
vend  thousand  pounds^  worth  of 
damage.  This  popolar  iintipathy  to 
the  French  did  not,  however^  extend 
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to  the  produce  of  France,  or  prevent 
the  higher  classes  from  patronising 
and  importing  French  Inxnries  of  aU 
kinds,  as  weli  as  a  host  of  milliners, 
governesses,  quacks,  valets,  and  pro- 
fessors of  other  menial  and  decorative 
arts.  The  Gallomania  of  the  fashion- 
able world  offered  a  fine  field  to 
the  caricaturists,  who  made  the 
roost  of  it,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  populace.  French  fashions,  cook- 
ery, education,  and  nicknacks,  were 
alternately  taken  as  targets  for  the 
shafts  of  ridicule.  Mr  Wright  transfers 
to  his  pages  a  ludicrous  fragment  of  a 
print  bv  Boitard,  eutiUed  ''  The  Im- 
ports of  Great  Britain  from  France," 
in  which  an  Englishwoman  of  quality  is 
seen  embracing  and  caressing  a  French 
female  dancer,  and  assuring  her  that 
her  arrival  is  to  the  honour  and  de- 
light of  England.  And  the  mob  of 
that  day  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  love  of  the  aristocracy  for 
French  perfumes  and  delicacies,  cooks 
and  coiffeurs,  which  prevented  En- 
glish ministers  from  properly  protecting 
the  national  honour,  and  avenging  the 
Insults  put  upon  us  by  our  neighbours. 
The  real  evil,  far  more  important  than 
the  consumption  of  French  finery  and 
cosmetics,  was  the  importation  of 
French  corruption  and  immorality,  so 
j[>revalent  in  England  during  the  whole 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  during  a  por- 
tion of  that  of  his  successor.  By  this 
time  the  masquerades  and  ridoUos^ 
which  had  kept  theur  ground  in  spite  of 
tlie  moralists,  had  grown  so  flagrant  in 
theh*  excesses  and  indecencies  that, 
about  the  end  of  1755,  they  were 
nearly  suppressed ;  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  havhig  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  anti-maskers,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  panic  it  caused  in  Lon- 
don, to  represent  it  as  a  judgment  on 
the  profligacy  of  the  age.  Previously 
to  that,  masquerades^not  only  those  at 
public  establishments,  such  as  Yaux- 
hall  and  Ranelagh,  but  at  the  private 
houses  of  persons  of  rank  and  fashion 
— offered  glaring  examples  of  indeco- 
rum— to  use  the  very  mildest  word— 
until  at  last  Miss  Chudleigh,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
showed  herself  at  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador's iiyi  close-fitting  dress  of 
flesh-colourea  silk.  We  may  judge  of 
the  court  morals  of  the  time  from  the 


drcumstance,  that  her  royal  mistress** 
sole  rebuke  was  by  throwing  her  owft 
veil  over  the  immodest  heanty.  The 
host  of  caiicatttres  to  which  this  gare 
rise,  and  the  groasness  of  many  of 
them,  in  that  day  of  great  pictdriil 
license,  are  easily  tmagbed.  After 
this  there  were  very  few  masquerades 
during  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  tiie 
end  of  which  time  the  court  again  set 
the  fashion  of  them,  soon  after  Georse 
the  Third's  accession.  Towards  1770. 
Mrs  Comelys  got  up  her  "  Harmonic 
Meetings,"  at  Carlisle  House  in  Soho 
Square.  These  subscription  bslls  aod 
masquerades  were  attended  by  most 
of  the  nobility  and  leaders  of  tlie  to; 
and,  at  one  of  them,  we  learn  tlie  pre- 
sence of  "  two  royal  dukes,  and  nwrly 
all  the  fashionable  portion  of  the  tm- 
tocracy.  On  this  occasion,  Gohm^ 
Luttrell  (the  same  who  had  opposed 
Wilkes  in  the  election  for  ^fiddlesex) 
appeared  as  a  dead  corpse  m  a  sluxHid, 
in  his  cofiln."  Much  used,  fipom  the 
very  first,  for  purposes  of  intrigoe, 
these  assemblies  soon  became  unbear- 
ably licentious.  The  company  fell  offt 
both  in  numbers  and  reapectabOitj, 
unta  the  only  wav  to  fill  the  rooins 
was  by  the  admission  of  bad  cbanc 
ters.  This  made  them  smk  lover  and 

lower,  until  "  we  read  in  the  St  Jtsfiaj 
Chronicle  of  April  28, 1796,  the  remart 
that  ^No  amusement  seems  to  bare 
fallen  into  greater  contempt,  in  ms 
country,  than  the  masquerades.  • 
They  have  been  hitdy  mere  assem- 
Uages  of  the  idle  and  proflipte  or 
both  sexes,  who  made  up  in  indecency 
what  they  wanted  in  wit.'"  AdescrV* 
tion  that  has  ever  since  been  appli- 
cable to  London  masqaerades,  wImco 
still  continne,  we  apprehend,  to  DJ 
mere  pretexts  for  debauchery;  vbitf^ 
even  in  Paris,  whose  atmosphere,  aw 
the  character  of  whose  inhabitant. 
have  generally  been  found  more  »• 
vourable  to  that  class  of  amoscmepB. 
the  famed  opera  balls  have  sunk,  mW; 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  mto  wc 
saturnalia  of  idle  students  profliJJ^^ 
apprentices,  and  ladies  of  unccrtsw 

"Virtue.  ,  ^^  Mt 

It  would  be  unjnat  to  learej>" 
Samuel  Foote,  in  a  work  t«»5f « J^ 
the  satires  and  caricatures  of  tte^j^ 
century.  Possessing  neither.tw^, 
of  Ho^rth  nor  the  pen  f^^^'^ 
he  wielded  a  weapon  as  fonnHiawc 
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ltd  way — ^tbat,  namely,  of  dramatic 
nimiciy,  or  stage  satire ;  and  he  is 
properiy  named  by  Mr  Wright  the 
great  theatrical  caricatnrist  of  the  age. 
For  a  time,  the  reckless  and  vindic- 
tire  wit  was  the  terror  of  the  town  : 
an  affiront  to  him,  real  or  imaginary, 
caused  the  nnlncky  offimder  to  be  pa- 
raded before  the  world,  nnder  some 
fictitiooa  name,  npon  the  boards  of 
his  theatre,  which,  at  first,  was  the 
'^  little*^  one  in  the  Haymarket.    For 
some  time  Foote  and  Macklin  had  it 
between  them,  bnt,  disagreeing,  Mack- 
lb  left,  wherenpon  his  ex- partner  im- 
mediately caricatnrcd  him  npon  the 
very  stage  he  had  so  lately  trodden, 
^^llie  Haymarket  was  an  unlicensed 
theatre,  and  Foote  evaded  the  law  by 
KTTing  his  audience  with  tea,  and 
calling  the  performance  in  the  bills 
*  Mr  Footers  giving  tea  to  his  friends.* 
His  advertisement  ran,  *  Mr  Foote  pre* 
cents  his  compliments  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  and  desires  them  to  drink  tea 
at  the  LittleTheatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
every  morning,  at  playhouse  prices.' 
The  bouse  was  always  crowded,  and 
Foote  came  forward  and  said,  that  as 
be  had  some  young  actors  in  training, 
be  would  go  on  with  his  instructions 
whilst  the  tea  w&9  preparing. *'    After- 
wards be  got  a  license,  and  rebuilt  the 
theatre.    But  his  bitter  wit  and  gross 
personalities  continnally  got  him  into 
trouble,  frequently  caused  his  pieces 
to  be  prohibited;    exposed   him  to 
threatened,  If  not  to  actual  castigation;; 
and,  finally,  were  the  indirect  cause 
of  his  death,  accelerated,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed,  by  shame  and  vexation 
at   the   false   but   revolting  charge 
brought  against  him  by  a  clergyman 
he  bad  savagely  lampooned. 

The  fate  df  Hogarth  was  not  dis- 
timilar  to  that  of  Foote,  with  the  difier- 
<2uce  that  the  painter  was  slain  literally 
%ith  bis  own  weapons.  Footers  vic- 
tims had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
opportunity  to  expose  him,  as  he  did 
them,  npon  the  stage.  The  Metho- 
dists, Dr  Johnson,  the  £ast  India 
Company,  and  the  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, each  in  turn  subjected  to  his 
vicious  attacks^  retorted  as  best  they 
might  by  pamphlets  and  cudgels, 
but  apparentiv  made  little  impression 
on  the  player's  tough  epidermis,  until 
a  disreputable  parson  devised  the 
{K>isoned   dart  with  which  to  inflict 
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a  sure  and  cowardly  wound.  Bnt 
Hogarth  caricatured  others  till  others 
learned  to  caricature  him, — with  less 
talent,  certainly,  bnt  with  sufficient 
malice  to  annoy  and  harass  the  artist, 
and  finally,  it  is  said,  to  break  his 
heart.  ^'  H  is  constant  practice,"  says 
Mr  Wright,  ^^  of  introducing  contem- 
poraries into  his  moral  satires,  had 
procured  him  a  host  of  enemies  in 
the  town;  whilst  his  vain  egotisnt, 
and  the  scornful  tone  in  which  ho 
spoke  of  the  other  artists  of  the  age, 
offended  and  inltated  them."  How 
seldom  do  satirists  preserve  temper 
and  coolness  under  the  retort  of  their 
own  aggressions  I  After  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  passed  in  turn- 
ing his  neigh kK>nrs  into  ridicule,  Ho- 
garth might  be  thought  able  to  endure 
a  rub  or  two  in  his  turn,  and  even  (o 
receive  them  with  good  gi'ace  and  a 
'smiling  countenance.  But  many  a 
veteran  has  found,  to  his  cost,  that  a 
life  passed  in  the  field  does  not  render 
bullet-proof.  Hogarth  made  good 
fight  to  the  last,  but  his  ofiensive 
arms  were  better  than  his  defensive 
ones ;  his  enemies'  shot  fell  thick  and 
fast,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  die 
npon  his  guns.  For  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  unpopu- 
lar, and  continnally  caricatured.  His 
Analysis  of  Beauty^  publis<bed  in 
1753,  drew  upon  him  a  great  deal  of 
ridicule;  and  in  1758,  his  opposition  to 
the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Art  was  the  signal  for  a  shower 
of  abuse  and  caricatures,  more  or  less 
witty — oftener  less  than  more^  But 
the  campaign  that  finished  him — the 
Waterloo  of  the  unlucky  humorist — 
was  one  he  rashly  undertook  against 
Wilkes  and  Churchill,  previously  his 
friends  This  was  imprudent  in  the 
extreme ;  for  he  might  be  sure  that 
all  the  minor  curs,  wbo  had  so  long 
yelped  at  his  heels,  would  redouble 
their  wearisome  assaults  when  rein- 
forced by  such  formidable  cliRropious 
as  the  North  Briton  and  '^Bruiser'' 
Churchill.  Wilkes  warned  Hogarth 
that  he  would  not  be  kicked  unre- 
sistingly, but  the  painter  persevered ; 
and  Wilkes  kept  his  word.  No. 
17  of  the  North  Bnton  was  sting- 
ing retaliation  for  No.  1  of  The 
Times;  and  Churchiirs  *' Epistle  to 
William  Hogarth"  was   at  least  as 
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nlling  to  the  artist  m  bis  wdUknomi 
portrait  of  ''▲  Patriot''  ooald  be  to 


Wilket.  Tbe  qnanrel  waa  kept  np 
with  nmcb  apirU  till  tbe  deaith  of  Ho- 
garth in  October  1764. 

The  American  war,  and  the  ili- 
advised  colonial  legislation  which 
btfoagbt  it  on,  gaye  rise  to  many 
earicatorea,  some  of  them  of  con- 
aiderable  merit.  The  IfirBt  of 
which  a  transcript  is  given  ns  by  Mr 
Fairh(at*s  graver,  relates  to  the  Bos- 
ton tea-riots  of  1770.  In  it  Ijoid 
North  is  pouring  tea  down  the  throat 
nf  America,  personified  by  a  half, 
naked  woman  with  a  crown  of  fea- 
^ers,  who  rgecu  the  nnwelcome 
draught  in  his  lordship's  face.  Bri- 
tannia weeps  in  the  backgronnd,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Mansfield,  the  com- 
piler of  the  obnoxiona  acts,  holds 
down  tbe  Tictim.  Wben  war  actnally 
broke  oat,  and  the  bloody  fight  of 
Banker's  HiU  gave  a  foretaste  of  its 
disasters,  satires  fell  thick  npon  the 
ministry  as  well  as  upon  the  king, 
whose  will,  the  Opposition  maintained, 
was  law  with  Lord  North's  calnnet. 
In  Jane  1776  a  long  poem,  smart 
enoagb,  bat  very  violent  and  unpa- 
triotic, was  published  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Chatham's  Prophet^, 

**  Your  plumM  eorpt  thoagh  Percy  checn, 
And  fitf-fiuncd  British  greiiadien. 

Renowned  for  martial  skill ; 
Tet  Albion'^s  heroes  bite  the  plain, 
Her  diiefs  round  gallant  Howe  are  slain, 

On  faUow  Banker's  Hill.*' 

Subsequent  verses  foretell  all  manner 
of  evils  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
whole  poem  breathes  a  spirit  of  ex- 
ultation at  our  reverses,  which  would 
have  been  less  ungraceful  from  an 
American  than  from  an  English  pen, 
and  whieh^  at  the  present  day,  no 
amount  of  party  feeliog  would  be 
held  to  justify.  But  the  shameless- 
ness  of  Whiggery  was  then  at  its 
height;  the  pseudo-patriots  of  tbe 
time  recked  little  of  their  country's 
misfortunes  when  these  gave  them 
opportunity  of  triumph  over  a  politi- 
cal antagonist.  What  cared  they  for 
the  reverses  of  British  arms,  or  the 
topping  off  of  Britain's  colonies,  if 
they  thereby  saw  themselves  nearer 
the  possession  of  tbe  place  and  power 
whose  emoluments  they  so  greedily 
coveted?      Charles    Fox,    with  his 


fiuxHpnne  empty  and  an  exeoatioD  ia 
his  hooae,  conld  hardly  afford  tobe 
particular  as  to  the  strict  deaaliQeBS 
of  the  path  to  the  treasoiy  bendu 
Then  or  never  was  the  monent  t» 
sacrifice  public  weal  to  ptivtta  id- 
vantage.  And  acoordhigly,  whea,  ^'  os 
the  M  December  1777,  Um  Govt 
was  thunderstrock  with  the  dimstnw 
intelUgence  of  the  surrender  of  Gene- 
ral Baigoyne  and  hia  army  at  San* 
toga,  tim  Opposition  could  bafdlf 
oonoeal  theur  exultation:  the^iBgnfii 
and  loss  which  had  Mm  on  the 
&itish  arms  were  exaggew^  «« 
chanted  about  the  streets  in  doooti 
ballads.'*  An '^Odeonthesaoeettoi 

hia  Majesty's  Arms,"  ''"''^JV?*; 
cember,  and  printed  in  the  Fousmg 
Hospikdjw'  WU,  celebrstes  m»i- 
caliy  the  gkmous  resultB  of  tM 
campaign,  and  the  skill  and  }tm» 
of  thtf  miniaters  at  home;  wiowj 
with  a  congmtnlation  on  the  cw»» 
of  King  George's  mechaaksl  tfuu^ 
ments: — 


«  Then  shall  mf  lofty  numbm  tdl, 
yn»  t«ight  the  T^jiii\>Am\af^ 

And  aovnaucB  arti  portoe ; 
To  nwild  a  irati,  or  let  a  dock. 

New  pattemi  ab»e  for  Herry^  ooo, 
Or  battons  make  at  Kev. 

The  homely  tastes  of  Geoijp  H^ 
his  love  of  farmmg,  "'^.'^T!.!^ 
amusing  himself  with  a  toiBinf  •«««» 
were  great  themes  fbr  kmti1««  «- 
tacks  upon  the  royal  PcnjWjL^J" 
print  and  caricature.  "Mrtof"* 
button.maker"  was  held  op  to  nm 
cnle  in  every  low  pubUcahoo  oa  tM 
Opposition  side  of  the  <l««f^  J^!J 
€h^  MagoMme  f^^^Xf^ 
to  the  charge,  sometimes  *'*^r^ 
as  much  humour  as  ^V^^ 
This  was  rather  eariierthso  the  AOJj 

rican  war,  which  ^^J^^i^ 
more  offensive  mo«ndoes«g»" 

sovereign.  Th«s,^^^*S^^^^ 
was  got  up  agamst  the  eai  w  ^ 
of  Indians  in  oonjuDCUoo  wiw 
British  troops  in  North  Am«^ 
and  when  all  manner  of  w^ 
stories  of  cannibalism  ^^Z^. 
were  set  afloat,  we  ^^l.  tire 
cature  of  the  k»«.^JS  »  ^ 
ground,  cheek  ^y^^\^\a^ 
fathered  savage.  The  InJJ*  "^bII 
a  tomahawk,  the  king  ^^^  of 
and  "the  Allies"  (this  »  M«J^  ^ 
the  disgusting  print)  go»'^  ^^ 
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Sib  own  eod  of  a  large  Imman  bone. 
The  brutality  of  tke  conception  ren- 
tes eocb  a  caricatore  as  tl^  fiu*  aoro 
mpleaaant  than  the  ooaiae,  bat  gene- 
nlij  good-hamonred,  qnuzes  sobee- 
inieBtly  ezeoated  by  Gilfamy  on  royal 
mblea  and  eoonoay.  Some  of  oar 
«Uv  readers  may  remember  these. 
They  w«re  published  towards  tke  end 
«f  tbe  last  centnry.  Haif-a-dozen  are 
excellently  well  copied  on  pages  205 
4o  Sil  of  Mr  Wrtgiit'd  second  voliime. 
There  Is  *'The  Introduction"— George 
711.  and  Qaeen  Charlotte  receiving 
their  daogfater-in-law  the  Princess  of 
Prasaia,  and  bewildered  wltli  delight 
at  the  gohlaadowery  she  brings.  Then 
we  ba«e  tbe  King  totetiag  bis  mnffins, 
and  the  Qoeea  ftying  ber  sprats ;  and 
again,  (tbe  best  of  them,)  the  royal 
pair  oat  for  a  walk,  and  majesty  over- 
whelnung  an  nnlacky  pig-leeder  by  a    eented,  as  a  sort  of  parody  on  Miitbn*s 
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were  two  by  the  then  imknown  Gill- 
ray.  In  one  of  them,  ^*  Bang  Geoi^e 
mns  towards  the  admiral  with  the 
reward  of  a  baron^s  coronet,  and  ex- 
claims, (in  allusion  to  Bodney's  recall 
and  elevation  to  the  peerage,)  *  Hold, 
my  dear  Bodney,  yon  have  done 
enough  I  I  wiU  now  make  a  lord  of 
yon,  and  yon  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  never  bdng  heard  of  again  1*" 
Probably  these  maiden  efforts  at- 
tracted little  notice,  for  some  time 
still  elapsed  before  Gillray  made  nrach 
use  of  his  pencil  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment. In  this  same  year  of  1782, 
however,  he  brought  out  a  clever 
caricature  of  Fox,  who  had  just  re- 
signed his  foreign  secpetaiyship  on 
Lord  Sfaelbnme^s  coming  to  be  prime 
minister,  ttiot  Bockinghtun,  deceased. 
In  this  print  Charles  James  ia  repie- 


^oHey  of  interrogative  iterations.  Bnt 
fow  carKatures  bear  description,  and 
least  of  all  Gillray's,  where  tbe  design 
is  often  of  the  simplest,  and  the  hu- 
mour of  the  execution  every  thing. 

Gillray*8  first  attempts  at  carica* 
tare  were  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Bodaey's  victory  over  De  Grasse.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  the 
North  Administration  went  out  in 
1782,  one  oi  the  first  acts  of  their 
Liberal  successors  was  to  recall  Bod- 
ney, a  stanch  Tory,  on  pretext  of  his 
not  having  done  all  he  ought  to  have 
done  with  the  West  Indian  fleet 
England  was  iMulgered  by  her  nume- 
rous enemies,  and  her  afiairs  looked 
altogether  discouraging,  when  sad- 
den  news  arrived   of  the    triumph 


Satan,  gasing  with  envious  eye  at 
Shelbnme  and  Pitt,  as  Hntj  couai; 
their  money  on  the  treasay  table. 

*'  Aside  be  tamed 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealouB  leer  nuJign 
Eyed  them  askance.^ 

The  expression  of  Fox's  face  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  likeness  good,  but  yet  it 
wants  something  of  Sie  raciness  of 
Gillray's  later  works.  Fox  and  Burke 
were  the  great  butts  of  the  satirists 
at  this  particular  moment,  and  also  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
James  Sayer,  then  in  full  force  as  a 
caricaturist,  and  anxious  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  his  patron  Pitt,  to  whom 
he  was  subsequently  indebted  for  more 


which  established  her  sovereignty  of    than  One  lucrative  place,  was  very 


Ae  seas.  Ministers  found  themselves 
in  an  awkward  predicament.  It  was 
neither  gracions  nor  gracefbl  to  per- 
aist  in  the  victor*s  recall,  and  yet, 
what  else  could  be  done?  His  suc- 
cessor. Admiral  Pigot,  had  already 
sailed.  Too  late,  an  express  was  sent 
to  slop  him.  *^  A  cold  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  by  both  Houses  to  the  vie- 
torioos  Bodney,  and  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  bnt  only  as  a  baron,  and 
was  voted  a  pension  of  bat  £2000 
a-year."  Such  shabby  reward  for  an 
achievement  of  immense  importance 
was,  of  course,  not  aaifered  to  pass 
nnaoticed  by  the  late  ministry,  now 
the  Opposition.  A  fleet  of  caricatm^es 
was  launched,  and  amongst    them 


severe  upon  them ;  and  the  power  of 
caricature  at  that  time  must  have 
been  very  great,  if  it  be  true  that  Fox 
admitted  the  severest  blow  received 
by  his  India  Bill  to  have  been  from  a 
drawing  of  Sayer's.  It  was  a  cry  of 
tbe  day  that  Fox  aimed  at  a  sort  of 
Indian  dictator^ip  for  himself,  and 
the  satirists  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  Cario  Khan.  In  the  caricature  in 
question,  entitled  ^^  Carlo  Khan's 
Triumphant  Entry  into  Leadenball 
Street,"  ^*  Fox,  in  his  new  diaracter, 
is  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  India 
House  on  the  back  of  an  elephant, 
whidi  exhibits  the  full  face  of  Lord 
North,  and  he  is  led  by  Burke  as  his 
imperial  trumpeter;  for  he  had  been 
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eqnaUjrezaggerated  and  vi^j.  And 
the  frivdity  and  extntTSgaooe  of  tiie 
time  kept  pace  with  the  follies  of  ^vsa^ 
There  was  a  rage  for  stnnge  aghts 
and  extraordinary  eshilntioiu;  ind 
the    LoDdonera,    especially^  c«nod 


the  loudest  supporter  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Comnums.  A  bird  o£  ill- 
omen  croalcs  from  above  the  would-be 
monarch's  doom/*  On  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  several  good  carica- 
tures also  appeared,  levelled  chiefly 


at  William  Pitt,  then  on  the  eve  of    this  pa&iion  to  an  extent  that  tea 


his  prime  ministership,  and  amongst 
these  were  three,  published  anony- 
mously, which  Mr  Wright  is  probably 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the 
pencil  of  Bowlandson. 

The  imitation  of  French  fashions 
and  manners,  and  even  of  French  pro- 
fligacy, already  noticed  as  gaining 
ground  in£nglish  society  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  had 
reached  the  highest  pitch  towards  its 
close.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  dresses  of  1785,  the  (enor- 
mous hats  and  prodigious  buffbnts  and 
buckram  monstrosities  of  the  women, 
except  perhaps  the  rush  into  the  op* 
posito  extreme  which  took  place  at 
•  the  commencement  of  the  French  Re- 


dered  them  easy  dupes  of  chartataat 
and  impostors.  '•'•  It  stands  recorded 
in  the  newspapors  .of  ^e  time^  on  the 
9th  of  September  1785,—*  Handbilta 
were  di^stribnted  this  momlDg  that  a 
bold  adventurer  meant  to  walk  opoo 
the  Thames  from  Biley'sTeaGaidew.' 
We  are  further  informed  that,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  thousands  of  people 
had  crowded  to  the  spot,  and  tberhtr 
was  so  thickly  covered  with  boats,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  eoosgk 
water  uncovered  to  walk  upon."  i^ 
course  the  thing  was  a  mere  trick,  and 
the  Cocknevs  had  their  disappoisfc- 
meni  for  tjieir  pains.  Then  balloonj 
were  the  crotchet  of  the  hour,  and 
they  also,  came  from  France,  where 


volution.    One  of  the  caricatures  of    they  had  been  brought  to  a  wrtaa 


1787,  under  the    title  of   *'  Made 
moiselle  Parapluie,"  showK  us  a  joung 
lady  serving  as  an  umbrella,  shelter* 
ing  a  whole  family  fi-om  a  shower 
beneath  the  tremendous  brim  of  her 

hat,   (a  regular  fore- and- after),  and     -r  —    — j  -       ,iy. 

under    the    protecting    shadow    of    out  an  express  peiinLssion  ironi 'w 
a   protuberance,    concerning    whose    king,  on  account  of  the  various  d»D- 


degree  of  perfection,  but  where  it  was 
soon  found  thi*y  were  more  positireljT 
dangerous  than  piobnbly  nseftil ;  for 
in  May  1784,  '"a  royal  ordmmait* 
forbade  the  condtrnction  or  sendm^ 
up  of '  any  aerostatic  mscbine,'  witb- 


•composition  (crinoliDO  not  having 
then  been  invented)  future  ages 
■must  remain  in  deplorable  dark- 
ness. Then,  every  thing  was  sacri- 
flccd  to  breadth  in  costume.  Pass 
we  over  six  or  seven  years,  and  tlie 
iady  of  fashion  who,  at  their  com- 
mencement, could  hardly  get  through 
a  moderate-sized  doorway,  might  al* 
most  glide  head-foremost  through  the 
keyhole.  A  thin  scanty  robe,  cling- 
ing close  to  the  form,  a  turban  and  a 

•single  lofty  plume,  a  waist  dose  up    — ,    ^ 

under  the  arms,  a  watch  the  size  of  a    pennanent  folly  was  the  passwo  w 
Swedish  turnip,  with  a  profusion  of    gambling,    which,    in   spite  of  w 
seals   and   pendants,    compose   the    -**—'"•  ''*'  **»-*  **-*-»  '^^  «^*''«  <*°* 
fashionable  female  attire  of  that  day. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  equally  ridi- 
culous, both  in  cut  and  material,  the 
great  rage  then  being  for  striped  stuffs, 
known  as  Zebras,  and  employed  for 

•coats  as  well  as  for  the  absurd  panta-     ....w  ..^..».     ^^.^  ^.  —        t  m$ 
loons,  puffed  out  round  the  hips  and    damei«,  who  had  made  <^®"*^  yL 
buttoned  tight  on  the  leg,  in  vogne    name  as  keepers  of  banks,  to  f^o 
amongst   the  beaux  of  the  period,    they  enticed  young  men  of  fortune,*^ 
'Tho  modes  that  succeeded  these  were    populariy  known  as  *^  Foro^  o^°e ' 


gera  attendant  upon  them ;  iotinjauDf, 
however,  that  this  precaution  was 
not  intended  to  let  the  *  sublime  dis- 
covery '  fall  into  neglect,  but  oiily  w 
confine  the  experiments  to  the  direc- 
tion of  iuteiligent  persons.''  In  '^^l 
land,  the  fancy  for  theni  increased, 
and  was  the  subject  of  various  carHa- 
tures  and  pamphlets,  until  the  deaw 
of  a  couple  of  Frenchmen,  {brojra 
to  the  earth  firom  an  immense  oeigM. 
cooled  the  soaring  courage  of  im 
aeronauts.    A  more  destructive  auo 


attacks  of  the  press,  of  8Ta^«,f°  „S 
and  cutting  satire,  pervaded«l  ranw 
of  society.  There  was  a  perfect  m 
for  faro ;  and  ladies  of  high  fasbwii.ana 
of  aristocratic  name,  thought  u  m 
beneath  them  to  convert  their  i»ott.o 
into  hells.    Three  of  thert  spoitwj 


im.} 


irts  and  Caricaiwre$  ^4he  ^hteenth  Cmhmy. 
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tioB,**   Lord  Kenyon,  when  dedding 
4MI  a  gmmbliog  case,  pledged  himsdf, 
ID  I  momeBt  of  rirtnons  indignation, 
toMiit^iiee  die  JSm  ladies  in  the  kmd 
to  ftiie  pilioryf  shonld  they  be  brought 
before  him  for aaimiiar  (^ence.    Not 
long  afterwards,  sereral  titled  gam- 
biers  were  actnaily  arraigned  at  his 
tribonaly  bnt  he  forgot  his  threat,  and 
let  them  off  with  a  fine.    The  hint, 
bowerer,   was   enough  for   Gillray, 
then  in  his  ^ory,  and  for  his  Inrothen 
«f  the  eomic  brnsh,  and  the  moral 
expoenre  and  caatigation  which  ^  Faroes 
daaghters'  endoiid  at  the  hands  of 
the  caricaturists,  can  have  been  hardly 
less   slinging    and    annoying    than 
tctaal  exposure  to  the  hootmff  and 
pelting  of  the  mob.    General  demo- 
raiitatioD,  the  natural  consequence  of 
gambling,  characterised  this  period, 
ikien  and  women,  ruined  at  the  board 
of  green  doth,  recruited  their  finances 
AS  best  they  might;  and  when  no 
other  resource  remained,  the  latter 
bartered  their  reputation,  and  the  for* 
mer  toc^  to  the  road.    Those  were 
the  palmy  days  of  highway  robbery. 
^'^  We  are  in  a  state  of  war  at  home 
that  is  shockmg,*'    writes   Horace 
Walpole  in  1782.    ^'  I  mean  from  the 
eniffmons  profusion  of  housebreakers, 
highwaymen,    and    footpads;    and, 
what  is  worse,  from  tho  savage  bar- 
barities of  the  two  latter,  who  commit 
the  most  wanton   cruelties.      The 
grieranoe  is  so  crying,  that  one  dares 
not  stir  out  after  dinner  but  well 
armed.    Kone  goes  abroad  to  dinner, 
you  would  think  he  was  going  to  the 
idief  of  Gibraltar."    Sixty-two  years 
igo,  in  January  1786,  **  the  mail  was 
stopped  in  Pall  Mall,  dose  to  the 
palace,  and  deliberately  pillaged,  at 
so  eariy  an  hour  as  a  quarter  past 
«i|^t  in  the  evening." 

After  having  for  somo  years  drawn 
their  prindpal  themes  for  sature  from 
•the  social  follies  and  political  dissen- 
sions of  their  countrymen,  the  English 
caricaturists  and  song-writers  found 
*^ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  in 
foreign  menaces  and  threatened  Inva- 
^ion«      lu  their  usual  presumptuous 
'vtone,  French  newspapers  and  procla- 
^nations  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  £ng- 
'^and  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  as  of 
^  project  whose  realisation  admitted 
Dot     the     smallest    doubt.       This 
<oontry  bad  not  then  that  confidence 


of  ittvindbility  which  she  gathered 
from  subsequent  victories  in  the  field; 
and  the  positive  assertions  of  France, 
that  she  had  but  to  throw  an  army  on 
the  English  coast  to  secure  prompt 
and  powMfnl  co-operation  from  tho 
Jacobin  party,  caused  considerable 
alarm  in  the  country.  To  kindle  true 
patriotism,  and  raise  the  courage  of 
the  nation,  recourse  was  had  to  loyat 
songs,  and  anti-French  caricatures; 
The  anti-Jacobin  lent  e£Bcient  aid| 
and  GOlrayput  bis  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  The  periodical  and  the 
artist  were  a  host  in  themselvesl 
Clever  verses,  and  pointed  caricatures, 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession . 
Soon  Buonaparte  betook  himself  to 
Egypt,  the  victory  of  the  Nile  spread 
rejoidng  through  the  land,  and  cari- 
catures caught  the  exultation  of  the 
hour.  John  Bull  was  represented  at 
dinner,  forking  French  frigates  down 
his  capacious  gullet,  and  supplied  with 
the  provender,  as  fast  as  he  could 
devour  it,  by  Nelson  and  other 
nautical  cooks.  Buonaparte,  strip- 
ped to  the  waist,  with  an  enor* 
mens  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  and 
the  daret  flowing  freely  from  bis  nose^ 
receives  fistic  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  Jack  Tar.  The  suppression  of  the 
Iritfh  rebellion  of  '98,  and  the  death 
of  General  Hoche,  who  had  replaced 
Buonaparte  as  the  threatened  invader 
of  the  British  Isles,  confirmed  the 
feding  of  security  our  naval  triumphs 
had  inspired.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
set  the  wags  of  tho  pencil  on  a 
new  tack,  and  Monsieur  Francis 
was  represented  as  imprinting  ^'The 
first  Kiss  these  Ten  Years"  on  the 
lips  of  burly,  blushing  Britannia,  who, 
whilst  accepting  the  salute,  hints  a 
doubt  of  her  admirer's  sincerity.  The 
doubt  was  justified  by  the  rupture 
that  speedily  followed.  The  camp  of 
Boulogne  was  formed;  the  French 
army  were  reminded  of  the  pleasant 
pastime,  in  the  shape  of  rape  and 
robbery,  that  awaited  them  in  tho 
island  famed  for  wealth  and  beauty. 
On  this  side  the  Channel  nothing  was 
left  undone  that  might  increase  English 
contempt  and  hatred  for  the  bluster- 
ing bullies  upon  tho  other.  Individuals 
and  associations  printed  and  dissemi- 
nated "loyal  tracts,"  as  they  were 
called.  "Every  kind  of  wit  and  humour 
was  brought  into  play  to  enliven  thctio 
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SftlUeBofpatriotiflm;  sometiiiiM  thay 
c«me  forth  in  tbe  shape  of  itatiomJ 
playbills^  sometiniM  they  were  ooane 
and  laughable  diakmias  betweeo  the 
Coraicaii  and  John  Soil.''  Libels  oa 
Bnonaparte,  bmieeqaes  en  hie  acta, 
parodies  of  his  baUetias,  accomta  of 
the  a4aroGities  of  his«niiieB»  were  dayy 
pot  forth,  mingled  with  conntless 
songs  and  traets  of  eBcooragemeait 
iHid  defiance.  Some  of  these  were 
qarited,  but  geaerally  Ijie  SttbetaoBoe 
and  intention  were  better  than  the 
fom— *at  least  so  they  now  appear  to 
ns,  who  read  them  withoal  the  addl- 
ti<»al  saToar  imparted  by  tlie  a{q^* 
priitenoei  of  their  time  of  prodnction. 
Gillray  keeps  better,  and  one  still 
mast  smile  at  his  Jobs  BaU,  standinc 
In  mid-Chaaiiel  with  troasers  tooked 
«p  to  his  thighs,  ofibring  a  £ur  figlii 
to  his  meagre  enemy,  wlio  contem- 
plates him  with  a  visage  of  grim  dis* 
may  from  above  tiie  triple  batteries 
Of  the  Freaeh  coast  It  is  said  that 
Buonaparte  was  mneh  annoyed  by 
personalitiis  loTeiled  at  himself  and 
his  family,  in  seme  of  the  caricatures 
Of  180S.  They  were  often  very 
qoane,  and  conveyed  anhaiidsome 
Impotations  on -the  condnot  of  liis  fe* 
male  relatives;  some  of  whom— rather 
iighty  dames,  if  all  tales  be  tme— 
gave    by    their    oondnet    plaosible 

Sounds  for  snch  attacks.  Ni^Mleoa 
mself  was  represented  in  eveiy 
odaoas  and  contemptible  shape  that 
eonld  be  devised,— as  a  batcher,  a 
pigmy,  an  ogre,  and  even  as  tkjiddle^ 
transformed  by  an  abominable  pan 
into  a  base  mifavi,  npon  whidi  John 
Ball,  a  complacent  smile  upon  his 
honest  face,  plays  with  sword  instMd 
of  bow.  This  was  after  Maida,  when 
the  British  army  had  began  to  ehare 
the  high  eeteem  in  which  repeated 
victories  had  long  caused  our  fleets  to 
be  held.  A  droll  caricature,  by 
Woodward,  represents  Napoleon 
abasing    his   master^shipwrigfat   for 


[Nov. 

not  keeping  him  better  eupiflied  witt 
shipa;  whilat  the  unfortanate  con* 
stmctor,  with  hair  on  oiid,  and  a 
shrug  to  hiaean,  ezensoo  himself  open 
tiie  groand  that,  aa  last  as  he  boildi, 
te  English  o^tan.  Itistobere- 
maiked  that  hardly  aay^  of  the  cmiea- 
tares  of  Napoleon  sMempi  a  Mkowas 
of  him.  They  nanaliy  rcpresaBt  him 
as  a  lantsm- jawed,  diseoiiiwisis  took- 
ing  wret<^  with  a  prodigioas  cocked- 
Imt  and  plnme  of  foathets— ttmi  Is  to 
say,  quits  the  contrary,  bodi  ia  heid 
mid  iiead-draas,  of  wlmt  hsveaMy  was. 
Both  Gillfay  and  his  seeoeBsoia  ssem 
to  hsiro  preiBRed  sketching  hun  ts 
the  reottved  perMmiOcstMB  of  a 
Frenchmsa,  lo  gmag  a  buiimqBe 
portrait  or  real  caikatnrs  of  the  msa* 
We  trace  this  peealiarityv  in  many  hh 
stsaces,  op  to  the  yesr  1814,  whm 
Gemge  C^kshsak,  in  depicting  a 
Cossack  •^snuiBttg  oat  Boney,"  (an 
aUnsiaii  to  Staich  disasters  in  BosBit), 
stiU  repfeaeats  ths  fthenplnnqi  Empe- 
ror as  a  lean,  long-ehhued  scaraerow, 
with  sa^  and  featiiers.  Bowlandaoa 
does  nearly  the  same  tiling,  in  bis 
vulgar  print  of  Napoleon's  reoeptioo 
in  the  Idaad  of  Elba ;  and  the  only 
caricature  reproduced  by  Mr  IVuT' 
holt,  in  whioh  is  preserved  the  general 
character  of  the  Emperor's  head,  i» 
an  anmiymous  one,  where  tke  head  is 
placed  on  a  dog's  shonlders,  and 
''  Blncher  the  Brave,"  by  a  ros^ 
grasp  on  the  ni^  of  the  quadruped^ 
neck,  eztrseta**  the  groan  of  abdicatioa 
from  the  Coraicaa  Btoodhoand."  Pro- 
bably the  dasaie  regalaiity  of  Nipo- 
ieoa%  countenance  diseoiiraged  da 
caricaturists  ftom  attampthig  his 
likeaess.  They  were  detened  by  the 
difficulty  of  borlesqoing  a  face  whose 
grave  expression  and  peifoct  propor- 
tion gave  no  hold  to  ridkule,  asd 
made  it  pretty  certain  tliat  the 
general  resemUaaoe  woold  be  saoi- 
ficed  to  the  exaggeration  of  evea  a 
single  featoro. 


imB.J 
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ir  18  flone  time  since  we  bad  a 
mrip  ebOBt  Enoch   literature  and 
mhaimn.  The  fact  is,  that,  since  the 
blessed  days  of  Fefanuuy  droTe  crest- 
fallen   wumtoKhy  from    France,  and 
began  the  pteaiaast  state  of  things 
ndcr  wldch  that  cemtry  has  sinee 
so  noteblj  flenrished,  iiteratnre  hss 
hsan  at  a  complete  stand-still  in  the 
land  beyond  the  Channel.    We  refer 
aspeciaUy  to  the  light  and  amnsing 
daas  of  books  it  has  been  our  habit 
owaaloiial^   to  notice  and   extract 
from.     Wfth  these  the  revolation  has 
played  the  Teiy  misehief.  Feniiletons 
have  aaade  way  for  bnUctins  of  bar- 
ricade contests,  for  reports  of  state 
trials,  for  the  new  dictator*s  edicts 
and  proclamations.    The  msh  at  the 
Cabmets  de  Lecture  has  been  for  lists 
of  genuine  kilied  and  woonded,  not 
ibr  imaginary  massacres,  by  M.  Du- 
mas' heroes,  of  hosts  of  refractory  ple- 
beians, or  for  the  iali  and  particnlar 
acoonnt    of  the   gallant  defence  of 
Bnssy  d^Amboise,  against  a  quarter  of 
a  hundred  hired  assassins — all  picked 
men-at-arms,  and  all  setting  on  him 
at  once,  but  of  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  alays  twenty-four,  and  only  by  the 
twenty-fifth  is  slam.     And,  by  the 
bye,  what  pity  it  is  that  a  few  of  oor 
Iriend  Alexander*s  redoubted  swords- 
men oottld  not  have  been  summoned 
firom  their  laurel*  shaded  repose  in  P^re 
la  Chaise,  to  avert  the  recent  catas- 
trophe of  the  honse  of  Orleans.    Jost 
a  brace  and  a  half  of  his  king-making 
nwme^eiaires  would  have  done  the 
trick  in  a  trice.    Rnmoar  certainly 
says  that,  in  February  last,  a  tall  dark- 
complexioned  gentleman,  with  a  bran- 
new  African  Kepi  on  his  martial  brow, 
a   foil,   freshly  unbuttoned,    in    his 
strong  right  hand,  and  a  yell  of  liberty 
upon  his  massive  lips,  was  seen  to 
head  a  ftmous  assault  upon  the  Toi- 
leriee,  at  a  time  when  tbat  palace 
was  undefended.    Ill-natured  tongues 
have  asserted  that  this  adventnruus 
forlom-hope  leader  was  no  other  than 
the  author  of  Mcnte  Chrieio ;  but  of 
this  we  credit  not  a  syllable.    It  is 
sotoxions  that  M.  Dumas  is  under  the 
deepest  obligations  to  the  ex-king  of 
the  French,  to  whose  kind  and  effica- 
ciona  'patronage  (when  Duke  of  Or*- 


leans)  his  first  very  sudden,  very 
brilliant,  and  not  altogether  deserved 
success  as  a  dramatist  was  mainly 
due.  Equally  well  known  is  it  that 
the  popular  writer  was  the  favoured 
and  intimate  associate  <rf  two  of  Lonis 
Philippe*s  sons — the  Dnkes  of  Orleans 
and  Montpenaier.  Take,  in  ooajunc^ 
tion  with  these  fecU,  M.  Dumaa*^ 
established  reputation  for  steady  con- 
sistency, gravity,  and  gratitude,  and 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  ever  acted  so  basely  to  hia 
benefactors.  But,  even  admitting  re- 
publicatt  predilections  on  his  part,  hia 
love  of  liberty  would  assuredly  pre- 
ven  t  his  constraining  those  well-  knowa 
stanch  supporters  of  the  right  divine, 
Messrs  Athos,  Artagnan,  and  Coaa- 
pany,  who,  if  set  down  in  Paiia  ia 
1848,  would  have  played  the  very  deuce 
with  the  young  republic  The  giant 
Porthos  would  have  stridden  lUonfp 
tlie  boulevards,  kicking  over  the  bar- 
ricades as  easily  as  he  raised,  singie- 
handed,  the  stone  which  six  of  the 
degenerate  inhabitants  of  Beilisle  were 
unable  to  Uft,  ( Vide  ''  Le  ViamU  de 
Bragebnmt;^)  whilst  the  astoteOascon 
Artagnan  would  have  packed  General 
Cavaignac  in  a  magnified  bambom-hoit^ 
with  air-holes  in  the  lid,  and  Ccpa^ 
kine-M^e  or  Ckocohtt-Cuiiiier  on  the 
label ;  and  would  have  conveyed  him 
on  board  a  fishing  smack,  there  de^ 
taining  him  till  he  pledged  his  honour 
that  the  king  should  have  his  own 
again.  And,  npon  the  whole,  and 
whatever  budding  honours  and  civic 
crowns  M.  Dumas  may  anticijpate  un- 
der the  genial  reign  of  republicanism, 
it  would  have  been  more  to  his  pro" 
sent  interest  to  have  stnck  to  mo- 
narchy, and  led  his  legions  to  its 
rescue.  Under  the  new  regime  hia 
occupation  is  gone ;  his  literary  mer- 
chandise vainly  seeks  a  market.  Pa*- 
rii>,  engrossed  by  domestic  broila 
and  political  discassions,  by  its  anar* 
chy,  its  misery,  and  its  hunger — ne 
longer  cares  for  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Gascon  paladins,  and  of  pri- 
vates in  the  Gnardo,  who  make  thrones 
to  totter,  and  armies  to  ^y,  by  the 
prDwe^s  of  their  single  arm.  But  M. 
Damas  U  not  disheartened.  When  the 
drama  languishes,  and  the  feniileton 
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grows  nuproductive,  he  falls  back  upon 
the  Premier-Paris.  When  readers 
are  scarce  for  twelve-yolnroe  ro- 
mances, and  plays  in  ten  acts  and 
thirty  tabieaux  cease  to  draw,  he  starts 
npon  a  fresh  tadc — proposes  enlighten- 
ing the  pabllc  on  politics,  regenerating 
France  through  the  leaders  of  a  news- 
paper. Wo  were  greatly  amused  by 
his  advertisement  of  the  journal, 
intended  to  act  as  lantern  to  this 
shining  light  of  the  new  political  day. 
*'  Our  taskis easy** — these  were  its  con* 
eluding  words — ^^Dieu  dicte^  nous  ecri- 
vans  I  '*  Setting  aside  the  slight  pro- 
fanity of  this  startling  assertion,  one 
cannot  but  admire  the  characteristic 
modesty  of  the  self- conferred  secre- 
taryship. We  are  assured,  however, 
ihat  M.  Dumas  has  been  found  far 
less  able  and  attractive  at  the  head  of 
the  columu,  than  be  was  in  his  old 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  disjointed  times  being  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  beUts  kUres^  we  were 
scarcely  burpri^ed  at  the  first  non-arrl- 
val  of  the  monthly  parcel,  in  which  our 
punctual  Paris  agent  is  wont  to  for- 
ward us  the  literary  novelties  of  the 
preceding  thirty  days.  On  a  second 
and  a  third  otuissioii,  we  grew  uneasy, 
and  suspected  the  Red  Republicans  of 
abstracting  our  packages  in  trttftsitu; 
but  absolved  the  democrats  on  receipt 
of  advice,  that  if  the  books  did  not 
arrive,  it  was  because  they  were  not 
«ent ;  and  that,  if  they  were  not  sent, 
it  was  because  there  were  none,  or  as 
good  as  none,  to  send.  At  last  a  case 
has  reached  us— half  the  usual  size, 
but  containing,  nevertheless,  the 
French  literature  of  the  entire  sum- 
mer. A  poor  display  indeed!  The 
pens  of  the  novelists  have  shrivelled 
in  their  grasp ;  their  plump  goose- 
quills  have  dwindled  into  emaciated 
tooth-picks.  Instead  of  the  exuberant 
eight-volume  romance,  with  promise 
of  continuation,  we  have  single  vo- 
4umes,  meagre  ules,  that  seem  nipped 
iu  the  bud,  blighted  by  the  breath  of 
revolution.  No  author,  not  already 
involved  in  one  of  those  tremendous 
scries  with  which  French  writers  have 
lately  abused  the  public  patience, 
now  cares  to  exceed  a  volume  or  two. 
M.  Sue,  having  got  into  the  middle  of 
tlic  seven  cafMtal  sins,  is  fain  to  floun- 
^tr  on  through  the  ocean  of  iniquity: 
<)ttt  his  pen  dags,  evidwitly  afiected 


by  the  discouraging  influence  of  the 
times.  M.  Dnmas  has  brought  oot 
the  final  volame  of  *'^Les  QuamU 
dnq^^  a  romance  which  we  may  ob- 
serve, enpoMont^  is  a  scandalons  spe- 
cimen of  what  the  French  call^hire  h 
Hgne—^omg  the  line,  writing  agsiost 
paper,  upon  the  Yaoxhall  principle  of 
making  the  smiUlest  possible  substaiioe 
cover  the  utmost  possible  smrfiux.  It 
is  pity  to  see  a  man  of  rematkaUe 
talent,  which  M.  Dumas  really  if,  thns 
degrading  himself  into  a  mere  mercm- 
tile  speculator,  lumbering  his  boob 
with  pages  upon  pages  of  useless  and 
meaningless  dialogue  —  if  dialogQe 
that  is  to  be  called,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing  stufi^  is  a  specimen : — 

"  Yon  are  the  Chevalier  d'Artig- 
nan.*' 

''  Then  let  me  pass.'* 

**  Useless  1 " 

"Why  useless?" 

"  Because  his  Eminenco  is  sot  >t 
home.'* 

"  What  I  His  Eminence  not  atiomc! 
Where  is  he  then  ?  " 

*^  Gone." 

"Gone?" 

"  Yes." 

"Where?"  &c.,  &c 

This  is  taken  at  random,  tm  tM 
volume  last  published  of  the  Vieowk 
deBragehnne,  ia  which  romance  the 
marvellous  and  Crichtonian  mnskc- 
teers,  brought  forward  again,  wiren 
hard  upon  threescore,  show^  i<« 
sign  of  snflering  from  the  marcii  « 
years  than  does  the  narrative  of  their 
adventures  from  its  unoonscioDaWf 
protraction.  Much  more  than  nap 
the  book  is  made  up  of  sach  wwn- 
eome  conferences  as  that  above-dWOj 
where  the  Interlocators  carry  on  a  son 


of  cnt-and-thmst  converssfiop. 


iriti 


an  economy  of  words  cxP^J^^W*  ^/ 
the  fact  that  in  a  French  fcnille^' 
or  volume,  one  word  o(  **5%5l 
makes  a  line,  as  well  as  ten.  ^^ 
the  assistance  of  his  8ecretoiy»  *• 
Maquet,  and  of  his  son,  AlcxattOj 
the  Younger,  M.  Dumas  g«^tf««"«^ 
a  prodigious  amount  of  thfe  so 
trash,  at  once  productive  to  If  P^JI^ 
and  damaging  to  his  repttttuoo ,  w» 
then,  when  ho  finds  pn^ltf^w  ^ 
ginning  to  gnimblc,  and  ^^J^ 


detecting  the  device,  and  ^fi^^  in 
windy  repast,  he  applies  '**'JJti  •.- 
earnwt,    and    prodaccs  flOOOtluD* 
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exceedingly  good,  of  which.he  is  quite 
capftble,  if  once  he  gets  the  spar.  It  is 
to  the  necessity  of  thus  occasionally  re- 
deeminghls  reputation,  that  we  are  in- 
del)ted  for  the  few  really  praiseworthy 
ronumces  he  has  written — for  the  Che" 
vaikr  d'Harmenialy  for  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  Mausquetaires^  and  for  his 
master-piece,  Le  Camte  de  Monte 
Qristo.  His  enemies  and  libellers  hay  0 
tsserted,  that  the  first-named  of  these 
books  was  written  by  M.  Maqnet,  and 
only  fathered  by  Domas ;  bat  the  as- 
sertion is  absnn],  and  is  belled  by  the 
book  itself,  replete  with  that  vivid 
lalmation  which  characterises  what- 
ever Alexander  writes.  Moreover, 
the  man  who  could  write  snch  a  novel 
would  have  no  need  to  porchase  the 
name  of  M.  Dumas.  He  wonld  not 
lack  a  publisher,  and  his  reputation 
would  soon  be  made.  We  believe  the 
feet  to  he,  that  Maquet  is  a  sort  of 
mdoBtrious  dradge,  employed  by  Du- 
mas to  rammago  chronicles,  and  to 
toUate  and  write  down  historical  inci- 
dents and  facts,  for  his  employer  to 
distort  and  expand  into  romances. 
For,  as  an  historical  romance  writer, 
M.  Domas  is  utterly  without  a  con- 
science. By  him  characters  and 
events  are  twisted  and  turned  as 
best  suits  his  conveni^oe.  "  I  have 
twenty  years'  work  before  me,"  he 
ia  reported  to  have  said,  *^  to 
iUnstrate  French  history."  Heaven 
^W8  what  sort  of  an  illustrator 
be  is  I  We  would  advise  no  one  to 
^e  their  notions  of  French  histori- 
cal per8ona|;eafrom  M.  Dumas^  novels, 
<^  from  his  history  either — for  he 
^tcs  history  also,  at  times,  and  the 
ODlj  doubt  is,  which  is  the  greatest 
fiction,  his  history  or  his  romance. 
"Qt  for  the  titles,  it  were  not  always 
^7  to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
were  unfair,  however,  whilst  quizzing 
nia  absurdities,  to  lose  sight  of  bis 
merits.  These  are  numerous  and  re- 
markable. His  spirit  and  vivacity  of 
style  are  extraordinary ;  and  we  can 
call  to  mind  no.  living  writer  superior 
to  Idm  for  invention.  Monte  Christo 
w  his  masterpiece.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
sthkhig  and  amusing  book.  With  de- 
lects that  forbid  our  calling  it  a  first- 
rate  romance  of  its  class,  it  is  yet  far 
more  entertaining  than  many  that 
<^aimand  obtain  the  title.  The  readeis 
w  the  Journal  des  Debate  well  remem- 


ber the  eagerness  with  which  each 
successive  feuiUeton  was  looked  for, 
during  its  appearance  in  that  paper. 
We  ourselves  abominate  the/«iiiiQe/oi» 
system,  by  which  one  is  a  year  or  two 
reading  a  book,  imbibing  it  by  daily 
crumbs,  like  the  lady  who  eat  her 
pillau  with  a  bodkin.  We  waited  till 
the  work  was  complete,  and  then  read 
it  off  the  reel, — not  at  a  sitting,  cer- 
tainly, considering  the  length,  but 
early  and  late,  in  ocd  and  at  board. 
And  being  somewhat  fastidious  in 
matter  of  novels,  it  is  evident  Monte. 
Christo  must  have  great  attractions, 
thus  to  carry  us  at  a  canter  through 
its  interminable  series  of  volumes.  Its 
chief  fault  is  the  usual  one  of  its 
author— exaggeration.  We  are  sure 
M.  Dumas  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
love  to  dream  with  their  eyes  open— r 
to  build  themselves  palaces  in  fairy- 
land, to  arrange  gardens  after  the 
fashion  of  that  of  Eden,  to  furnish  the 
most  preterperfect  of  apartments  with 
the  most  fabulous  of  furniture,  to  hang 
diamonds  on  their  trees*  and  a  roc's 
egg  in  their  drawing-room.  His  air- 
constructed  castles  find  a  site  in  the 
pages  of  his  romances.  The  right  way 
to  read  them  is  to  forget  as  fast  aspos^ 
sible  the  improbabilities  and  impossi- 
bilities. The  supernatural,  being  out 
of  vogue,  he  does  not  give  to  Edmund 
Dantes  the  lamp  of  Aladdm,  but 
Twhich  is  quite  equivalent)  a  few 
double  handfuls  of  precious  stones, 
whereof  the  smallest  specimen  is 
caught  at  by  a  Jew  for  a  thousand 
pounds;  whilst  one  of  the  largest, 
hollowed  out,  forms  a  convenient  rcn 
ceptacle  for  a  score  of  pills,  as  big  as 
peas,  which  it  is  the  Count's  custom 
to  carrv  about  with  him.  With  the 
aid  of  this  incalculable  wealth,  Dantea 
pursues  his  grand  scheme  of  revenge 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted for  fourteen  years'  undeserved 
imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Chateau  d'If.  (xold  being  the  uni- 
ver^l  key,  all  doors  fly  open  before 
him:  nothing  is  impossible  to  tho 
man  who  scatters  millions  upon  tho 
path  leading  to  the  goal  of  his  desii'es. 
Take  the  treasure  for  granted,  and 
still  there  is  much  exaggeration  to  gee 
over ;  but  there  are  also  majay  truth- 
ful touches,  many  finely- drawn  cha- 
racters, llow  exquisitely  tender 
are  some  of  the  scenes  between  tbcx 
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yavalytleflad  IHs  grtttddttOgHter;  how 
eftfrftal  and  cbaraeteristio  the  inter- 
view between  the  okl  Italian  gambler 
«)d  the  yomig  French  thief,  when  they 
are  ^id  by  the  Count  to  consider 
^ach  other  as  father  and  son  I  In 
this  romance  there  is  none  of  the 
make> weight  dialogne  so  lavishly  in- 
terpolated in  most  (^thesame  aothor^ 
worts.  In  style,  too,  and  description, 
M,  Dviias  here  rises  above  his  ave- 
rage. His  style,  always  lively  and 
Equant,  is  nsoally  loose,  nnpolished, 
aad  defheed  by  conventionafisms  the 
Academy  wonld  hardly  sanotion.  In 
Ifente  Chriato  he  has  evidenay  tak«i 
{Mdns  to  do  weU,  aad  the  result  is  the 
best«written  book  hehas  yet  prodooed. 
Bat  we  lose  sight  of  o«r  mrod,  as 
yet  hot  half  vnpacked.  Here  is  a 
votame  of  the  D^mU  dtArcky   (s&- 

Cnr  of  the  continnatlon  funuy,) 
vy  stuff,  seemingly,  by  Balsac; 
and  this  brings  ns  to  the  end  of  the 
«otttinnatiotts.  With  theseexoeptlons, 
the  French  writers  who  have  not  al- 
together left  off  writing,  hare  at  least 
k^  within  circnmscribed  MmSts. 
Here  we  have  a  volnme  from  M.  M^ 
id  Marsettles,  a  clever,  careless  writer, 
not  m«<A  known  in  England;  another 
by  the  anthoress  of  Commdo;  two 
more  from  M.  Alphonse  Karr;  a 
conple  from  that  old  sinner,  Panl  de 
Kock,  who  Is  not  often  so  concise, 
hailing  saperaddedy  of  late  years,  to 
his  o^er  transgressiofis  the  crime  <tf 
kmg-whidednees  ;  a  brief  SidHaa 
sketch  from  IL  Paid  deMnsset.  We 
torn  amde  a  heap  <tf  political  matter, 
of  no  great  merit  or  valne ;  a  few  pam- 
phlet^ of  some  talent,  but  fhg^live  in- 
terest, by  Girardin  and  others;  aream 
of  portnuts  and  caricatores;  a  few 
more  novels  whose  anthoTB*  names  or 
whose  first  pages  condemn  them; 
MowrirjHmr  la  Patrie^  and  some  otiier 
vevohitionary  staves,  bad  mnsic  and 
worse  words,  and  the  box  is  empty. 
We  sit  down  to  pemse  the  little  we 
have  selected  as  worth  perusal  from 
the  pile  of  printed  paper.  La  Fam^ 
Ahm^  by  Karr,  is  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  hand.  We  have  read  the 
greater  part  of  it  already,  in  the  French 

r'odioftl  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
Karr  H  rather  a  favourite  of  ours. 
There  are  many  good  points  about 
his  novels,  although  he  is,  perhaps, 
less  popular  as  a  novelist  than  as  the 


writer  of  a  small  montldy  aaliml 
pamphlet,  Lm  Gwpes,  The  Wnpa, 
which  has  existed  for  ssvenl  years, 
with  Taryingt  bst,  upon  the  whoie, 
with  very  great  smceeas.  M.  Kan's 
wit  is  of  a  pecoMar  cfdK,  sppraoUiV 
more  neariy  to  kummar  than  Freadi 
wit  genendly  does.  There isaa  odd 
sort  of  dryness  and  frmtastie  mMBffl 
some  of  his  droUeries^  qaile  dlstiacl 
from  what  we  are  accnstoaed  to  is 
the  comic  writings  of  his  conntrjrmca. 
With  this  the  German  origin  to  bein- 
ferred  from  his  name  may  harems 
connezkm.  ThereiBalaoaQennnk 
vagueness  and  dreamineesm  sHse  « 
his  books,  although  their  some  b 
ttsnidly  on  Freodi  gromid,  frefaeo^ 
on  the eoast of  Brittany,  a cQmtiyll. 
Karr  evidently  well  knows  and  Ifiwt. 
One  of  his  great  lecommedhtooiii 
the  general  propriety  of  his  ^nMfi 
Of  most  of  thens,  the  lone  and  tnimf 
aie  alike  nnezeeptioBaUe,  ^jm 
are  mere  "  staple  stories, "  which  tte 
most  ihstidkms  papas— who  di^^ 
any  good  thmg  can  proce«l  w«» 
French  press,  Md  took  np«  t»  y»- 
low  paper  cover  with  "*«•** 
foot  as  the  ineradicable  mtA  tf  ^ 
beast,  ttie  nMral  quarantine  fl¥»  JJ* 
t<4cenlnguncleaane«  wMchnssaiWiit 
of  lasarette  can  purge  or  p^r 
might  Willi  safe  consclewe  Pf*" 
tiie  hands  of  their  Woon««^ 
iEXteen-year-old  dsn^^ters.  wva 

is,  that  people  uflW  read  B^"«2: 
-*so  tong  as  they  are  not  airf«dW 

indecent,  immoral,  or  i»«W2f;!!. 
cause  the  i»esent  »ceof  iw»  "" 
velists  are  fhr  cleverer  «i  »«• 
amusfaig  than  their  ^^};^ 
And  although  sosui  French  «<»»«■  f! 
oflbttslve  and  abomfamble,  ^*J^JZ 
to  inchide  aU  hk  the  Wsck  W'T,^ 

deny  that  a  great  i«P«7!Sf e^ 
taken  place  sbH»  the  iienoi(thjW 

yearn  of  the  reign  of  *fc»*^.fpS 
King  of  the  French)  when  therwj 

press  was  clogged  with  Weojjr^ 
hifldrfity.    We  should  be  vafwg 

to  put  Mrs  George  Sas^ tSS?- wi 
the  hands  of  any  young  ^jj^'ne, 
would  instthno  woauui,of^^ 
by  commendhig  to  her  •on?'  ^ 
obscene  buflbonery  of  W  ^^ri^ 
neither  would  we  cosdenm  "^^^^ 
flock  for  a  sprinkUng ^^^^zSZaT^ 
There  are  many  French  ^"JJJLiqat 
very  diffiBtent  stamp  from  »•  ^  J 
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oined;  and  M.  Ktrr  Ib  one  of  the 
better  sort.    Tbe  tale  now  before  ns 
u  a  Norman  atoiy,  poaaeaiiing  better 
plot  and  incident  tium  manj  of  its 
predeoBsaora ;  fbr  in  tbese  respects, 
feUs  andior— from  indolence^  we  ans- 
pac^— is  often  ralher  deficient.    We 
need  hardly  tell  ovr  readers  that  the 
!39onBaa  ia  noted  fxx  his  emming,  and 
'§at  his  litigiooa  propenaitieB,  aa  the 
^laacan  ia  for  his  boaating  and  vanity, 
thoLortminer  for  his  stolidity,  &c.,  &c 
In  LaFawdBt  Aiamj  the  diaraoter* 
latka  of  the  prorinoet  and  the  caanal- 
liea  of  tbe  peaaant's  and  fiaherman's 
SfeiaiecknreriyiHnstiated.  Tranqaille 
A^i"j    anxmaMd  Bia^inatoaty   from 
(lainln  twlrtfimfn  nf  faia  eaiiier  years, 
lireabgrtheaeaaideontheprodiioe  of 
Ua  nets.    Hia  foauly  oonsBta  of  his 
wtfe  P^iagiOi  hia  aona  and  dan^ter, 
Gaaar,  Oneaimaa,  and  Berenice,  and 
of    hia  ibater-dnnghter    Pnkherie. 
With  respect  to  tneae  magniteait 
naaaaa,  IL  Ijvr  thinka  it  neceaaary  to 
offer  some  exidanation.    ^'  I  aat  not 
their  fanrentor,"  he  aaya,  ^and  they 
aieveiy  common  inNomandy.  There 
is  not  a  Tillage  that  has  not  its  Bere^ 
nieea,  its  Artcaneaiaa,  iti  Cleopatras. 
I  fcaownot  whence  the  inhabitants  ori« 
giaattf  tocAtheaenamea.  Perhu»they 
were  given  by  dames  of  hii^  degree, 
who  took  them  firom  Mademoiselle 
deScadeiy'8iomanee8,to  bestow  them 
en  thor  matic  god-children,  and  th^y 
have  since  remained  traditional  in 
tin  eoontiy.*'    The  book  opens  with 
the  christening  of  a  new  fishing*boat, 
to  boild  which  Tranqoille  Alain  has 
boRowed  a  handred  crowns  of  his 
eoesin  Eloi,  miller  and  nsnrer.     In 
Fhmea,  aa  elsewhere,  and  eapedally 
m  Normandy,  millers  haye  a  roguish 
repatation.    The  loan  is  to  be  repaid, 
part  atthe  b^inning  and  part  at  the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  with  twen^ 
enmna  hitereet.    Bat  the  season  sets 
m  stormy  and  nnfoyonrable ;  the  fish 
ihm  the  coast ;  and  at  the  date  ap- 
pomted  for    the  first  payment,  the 
dibtor  ia  unprepared  with  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest.    At  last  the  wind 
luls,  and  the  angry  wavea  subside 
into  a  long  sullen  swell.    Bisqvetont 
tod  hia  BOOS  put  to  sea. 

*'  Tewnrda  the  close  of  day,  aa  the 
boalB  reappeared  on  the  horiaon,  Eloi 
Alain  came  down  firom  Benzeval,  and 
waited  their  arrival  open  the  beach. 


They  had  taken  a  few  whitlngB.  One* 
simas  was  proud,  because  almost  all 
the  fish  had  been  caught  on  Ms  line. 

*'  Riaquetont,  who  had  started  that 
morning  rather  prematurriy,  without 
waiting  till  the  fine  weather  had  tho- 
roug^y  set  in,  had  s  feeling  of  fear  and 
embarrassment  at  sig^t  of  the  miller. 

'^^Have  you  caught  any  thing?' 
said  Eloi. 

"^'A  fow  whitings.  Will  yott 
come  and  eat  some  with  as  V 

*'^  Eloi  made  no  answer ;  but  when 
the  linea  and  fiah  had  been  taken  ovt 
of  the  boat,  and  the  boat  had  been 
wariied  and  hanled  np  npon  the 
diore,  he  followed  the  three  fishera  to 
thehr  home.  P^lagie  also  folt  uneasy 
at  sight  of  Eloi ;  she  aaked  him,  as 
Ihmquiile  had  done,  if  he  would  eat 
a  whiting,  to  wldch  lie  repUed,-^ 

"  *  Not  to  refuse  you.' 

*^Then,  as  they  chimged  the  fisiA 
firom  one  basket  to  another,  he  took 
np  two^  and  kept  them  a  long  time  in 
his  hands,  repeating, '  Fine  whitings 
these,  very  fiiM  n^itings  T  until  P^la* 
gie  said : — 

'^  *'  You  shall  take  them  home  with 
yon,  cousin.' 

^^Eloi  answered  nothing;  tJiey  sat 
down  to  dinner;  he  found  the  cider 
not  very  good,  which  did  not  prevent 
his  drinking  a  great  deal  of  it. 

'"'Well,  Tranquille,'  said  he,  at 
last,  ^  it  is  to-day  you  are  to  pay  me 
the  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  i 
lent  yon.* 

"  N'either  the  intrepid  Risquetout, 
nor  any  of  his  family,  dared  to  observe 
tiiat  the  loan  was  not  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  crowns,  but  <Hily  of  one 
hundred  crowns,  for  which  a  hundred 
and  twenty  were  to  be  paid  back. 

''  'Ttne,'  said  Tranquille  Alain, 
'true;  but  the  same  reason  which 

Srevented  my  paying  you  the  other 
ay,  prevents  me  to-day ;  to-day  only 
have  we  been  able  to  put  to  sea. 

*'*!  am  sadly  inconvenienced  for 
these  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  I 
lent  yon,  cousin.  I  had  reckoned  on 
them  to  employ  in  an  aflfair — ^I  had 
taken  them  from  a  sum  I  had  in 
reserve—and  here  I  am,  distressed 
for  want  of  them.* 

"  '  I  am  sorrier  for  it  than  you  are, 
cousin,  but  a  little  patience  and  all 
will  go  welL* 

<«  Tranquille  did  not  dare  say  that 
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Eloi  could  not  be  distresfled  for  the 
handred  and  twenty  crowns,  their 
afpreement  having  been,  that  he  should 
repay  only  a  portion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  the  remainder  at 
its  conclusion. 

^^  ^  And  when  will  yon  pay  me?' 

"  ^  Well,  coosin,  at  the  end  of  the 
season.' 

"^The  two  halves  shall  be  pud 
together,'  added  Pelagic,  bolder  than 
her  hnsband. 

*'  ^  It  is  to-day  the  money  would  be 
Qsefnl  to  me;  I  miss  an  affair  on 
which  I  should  gain  fifty  crowns !  It 
is  very  hard  to  have  oblised  people, 
and  to  find  one's-self  in  difficulty  in 
consequence.  I  am  so  much  in  want 
of  money,  Risquetout,  that  if  yon 
give  me  two  hundred  francs,  I  will 
return  you  these  two  bills  of  sixty 
crowns  each.' 
#  **  ^  You  know  very  well  I  have  no 
money,  Eloi.' 

**  ^  Never  mind,  it  shows  you  what 
sacrifices  I  would  make  to-day,  to 
receive  what  yon  owe  me.' 

"Again  no  one  dared  tell  the 
miller  that  he  was  not  very  sincere 
when  he  offered  to  sacrifice  a  hundred 
and  sixty  francs  to  obtain  payment 
of  a  sum  which  would  enable  him,  ho 
said,  to  gain  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

'' '  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  sAd  he. 

'' « I  wish  I  had  the  money,  Eloi.' 

"  ^  You  say  then  that  you  cannot 
pay,  till  Michaelmas,  the  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns  you  should  have  paid 
to-day?' 

"  *•  That  is  to  say,  cousin,'  cried 
Pclagie,  always  bolder  or  less  patient 
than  her  husband,  ^that  we  should 
have  given  you  half  of  it.' 

"  ^  Yes ;  but  that  half  was  due  a 
fortnight  ago;  and,  besides,  I  am  in 
such  want  of  that  half,  that--See  here, 
now,  I  offered  just  now  to  give  yon 
back  your  bills  for  two  hundred 
francs ;  well,  pay  mo  one,  and  I  re* 
turn  you  both.  There  is  nothmg 
stingy  or  greedy  in  that  offer,  I  hope; 
I  lent  you  a  hundred  and  twenty 
crowns,  and  I  cry  quits  for  sixty. 

" '  Cousin,  I  repeat  that  I  have  no 
money,  and  besides,  if  I  had  sixty 
crowns,  I  would  give  them  you, 
which  would  not  prevent  my  giving 
you  the  sixty  others  later.' 

"  *'  It  is  sixty  crowns  that  I  lose  on 
the  affair  I  miss  for  want  of  money.' 
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"Pclagie  longed  to  reo^d  Eloi 
that  the  profit  sacrificed  had  been  but 
fifty  crowns  a  few  ndnutes  before,  bat 
she  held  hertongae. 

"  *  I  am  no  Turk,'  contmued  the 
miller ;  ^  I  will  renew  your  bills.  Drnr 
one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  crowns 
payable  at  Michadmas.' 

"  The  hnsband  and  wife  exchanged 
a  look.    Pclagie  spoke. 

"  '  What,  eonsin  I  a  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns!  That  makes,  then. 
thirty  crowns  interest  from  now  till 
Michaelmas,  and  thaton  sixty  crowiu, 
or  rather  on  fif^,  since  only  half  the 
sum  is  due;  and  out  of  the  sixty 
crowns  ten  are  fbr  interest' 

'' '  I  don't  deny  it.  Yon  thmk  tliirty 
crowns  interest  too  much;  wdl^  I 
offer  sixty  for  the  same  time.  Give 
me  sixty  crowns,  and  I  return  the 
two  bills,  and  thank  yon  into  the 
bargun,  and  yon  wOl  have  done  m 
a  famous  service.* 

''^  Ah !  cousin,  I  wish  I  had  never 
borrowed  this  money  of  you!' 

^'*I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had  not; 
I  should  not  be  pinched  for  it  to-daj. 
And  why  am  I?  Because  I  won't 
get  you  into  diflicnlties,  for  I  might 
^ve  your  two  bills  in  payment  for  the 
affair  I  speak  of,  and  then  yoo  would 
be  made  to  pi^,  or  your  boats  woold 
be  sold;  but  I  prefer  being  the  loeer 
myself,  for  after  all,  consio,  we  are 
brothers'  sons,  and  we  must  bdp  ose 
another  in  this  world.' 

"  '  Nevertheless,  cousin,  thirty 
crowns  are  a  very  high  figore.' 

" '  Yes ;  and  I  should  be  qmte 
content  if  von  would  give  me  axty 
for  the  hundred  and  tw^ty  I  lent 
you ;  but.  Lord  bless  me !  add  sothia? 
to  the  bill,  if  you  like-let  me  lose 
every  thing.' 

"'It   is  fair  to  add  something, 

Eloi.' 

"  *  WeU,  since  yon  find  tjj^ 
crowns  too  much,  when  I  shonkj  w 
too  happy  to  give  sixty,  add  nothing, 
or  add  thirty  crowns.'  ,  ,  , 

"  TranquiUe  and  his  wife  looked  at 
each  other.  ,      * 

'''I  wiU  do  as  yon  wiah,*  ^^ 
Bisquetout.'  .  .... 

"  '  Observe,'  said  the  miUer,  wai  /» 
is  not  I  who  wish  it.    What  I  wBj. 
on  the  contraiy,  is  to  see  my  «"' 
dred  and  twenty  crowns  which  w» 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  to  rtce-* 
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tiiem  without  addition ;  what  I  would 
gladly  agree  to  is,  to  receive  sixty, 
and  make  yon  a  present  of  the 
icst  * 

'' '  Write  out  the  bill ;  I  will  make 
fflj  mark.' 

"£loi  wrote;  bat,  when  abont  to 
^t  down  the  sum  upon  the  stamp  he 
had  brought  with  him,  he  checked 
himself. 

"  ^Tranquille,*  said  he, '  the  stamp 
ia  fire  sous ;  it  is  not  fair  I  should  pay 
it   Give  me  five  sous.' 

"  ^  There  is  not  a  sou  in  the  house,' 
Slid  P^lagie. 

""'Then  we  will  add  it  to  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  Thus:  At 
Michaelmas  I  promise  to  pay  to  my 
eoQsin,  £loi  Alain,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  francs  (one 
cannot  put  four  hundred  and  fifty 
fnmcs  and  five  sous,  it  would  look  so 
paltry,)  which  he  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  lend  me  in  hard  cash.  Signed, 
Tranquille  Alain.  There,  put  yom* 
mark,  and  you,  P^lagie,  put  yours 
abo.* 

^^  The  signatures  given,  Eloi  returned 
the  old  biU3  with  the  air  of  a  benefac- 
tor conferring  an  immense  favour. 

''^This  titae,  cousin,*  said  he,  'be 
pimctuaL  I  shall  pay  away  your 
bill  to  a  miller  at  Cherbourg ;  and  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  ta£e  it  up 
when  doe,  he  may  not  be  so  accom- 
modating as  I  am ;  for,  after  all,  these 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one  francs 
would  be  very  useful  to  me,  if  I  had 
them  in  my  pocket  instead  of  having 
lent  them  to  you.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  francs  are  not  to  be  picked 
np  under  every  hedge ;  it  is  not  every 
day  one  finds  a  cousin  willing  to  lend 
him  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  francs.' 

*'  Ko  one  made  any  observation  on 
this  pretended  loan  of  four  hundred 
aod  fifty-one  francs. 

" '  Well,  I  must  be  ofi".  I  perhaps 
lost  my  tomper  a  little,  cousin,  but  I 
am  really  in  want  of  the  money.  You 
miderstandr-when  one  has  reckoned 
on  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  francs 
that  one  has  lent — and  then  not  to 
receive  a  single  copper,  it  is  rather 
vexatious;  but,  however,  I  will 
manage  as  I  can.  I  am  hasty  at  the 
moment,  but  I  bear  no  malice.  It  is 
all  forgotten.' 

"  He  then  took  up  the  two  whitings 
which  had  been  laid  aside  for  him. 
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At  the  same  time  he  took  a  third  out 
of  the  basket,  and  placed  it  beside 
one  of  his,  comparing  the  two. 

*'  *•  I  think  this  is  n  finer  one !'  he 
said.  And  he  weighed  them,  one  in 
each  hand. 

"  ^  There  is  not  much  difference,' 
he  observed. 

"  He  changed  them  into  the  oppo- 
site hands,  weighed  them  again,  and 
appeared  sadly  embarrassed,  until  his 
kinsman  said  to  him : 

^'^  Don't  mind,  cousin,  take  the 
three.' 

"  '  Here,  Onesimns,'  said  he, '  nin 
a  piece  of  string  through  their  giUs.' 

*'  Onesimns  strung  them  on  the 
end  of  a  strong  line.  He  was  about 
to  cut  the  piece  off,  when  Eloi 
checked  him. 

'^  *  Bless  me  1'  said  the  miller,  '  how 
wasteful  children  are !    He  would  cnt  4^ 
that  capital  new  cord.' 

"  And  he  carried  away  the  entire 
cord,  with  the  three  whitings  at  the 
end  of  it,  after  having  several  times 
repeated  his  advice  to  Risquetout  to 
be  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his 
bUl,  and  after  kissing  Berenice,  and 
saying,— 

"  '  Good-bye,  my  dear  children ;  I 
am  delighted  to  have  been  of  service 
to  you,' 

«'  *  Our  cousin  is  a  very  hard  and 
a  very  griping  man,'  said  F^lagie. 

"  ^  God  does  not  pay  his  labourers 
every  night,'  replied  Tranquille,  lift- 
ing his  woollen  cap,  *  but  sooner,  or 
later  he  never  forgets  to  pay.  Each 
man  shall  be  recompensed  according 
to  his  work.' " 

This  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
thing  g^ersdly  met  with  in  French 
romances  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
neither  the  back-slum  and  bloody- 
murder  style,  nor  the  self-styled  his- 
toricd,  nor  the  social-subversive.  It 
is  just  simple,  natural,  pleasant  read- 
ing, firee  firom  anything  indecent  or 
objectionable.  We  have  taken  this 
chapter  because  it  bears  extraction 
well,  not  as  the  best  in  the  book,  still 
less  as  the  only  good  one.  La  Familk 
Alam  has  a  well-contrived  plot  and 
weU-managed  incidents,  contains  some 
droll  and  quiet  caricature,  and  many 
touching  and  ddicately- handled  pas- 
sages. The  correspondence  between 
the  young  lady  at  the  Paris  boarding- 
school,  and  the  fisherman's  daughter 
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at  Dive,  and  the  sketches  of  the  eom- 
panj  at  the  watering-plaee,  an  each 
excellent  in  their  way.  The  intro- 
duction of  Madame  da  Mortal  and 
her  daughter,  and  of  the  Visconnt  de 
Morgenstein,  is  rather  foreign  to  the 
Btory^  bat  affords  M.  Karr  ofyporta- 
nitj  of  sketching  characters  by  no 
means  nnoommon  In  France^  alAongh 
little  known  in  £n|^d.  At  tiiis 
sort  of  delineation  he  is  the  Qavmi 
of  the  pen. 

''The  tnith  is,  that  Madtfne  da 
Mortal's  existence  had  been  tolerably 
agitated.  Eight  yean  preriouly  she 
had  qidtted  M.  da  Mortal  for  the 
society  of  an  offloer,  who  mmb,  tench- 
ed  by  lemorse,  had  left  her  at  ftdl 
liberty  to  repafr  tbetr  mntoal  flndt  by 
retaminff  to  edify  the  conJoAl  num- 
aion  by  her  lepeataiioe,  ibm  by  the 
exercise  of  those  domestie  Tirtnes  she 
had  somewhat  nedected.  Madame 
da  Mortal  did  noudng  of  the  sort ; 
die  knew  how  to  create  tesooroes  Ibr 
iMTself .  Formeriy,  deceived  and  dis- 
coaraind  people  tied  to  a  eonrenl, 
now  they  fly  to  thefenHleloa.  When 
a  woman  finds  herself,  by  miMSOuduot 
and  scandal,  exdaded  iW>m  sode^, 
she  does  not  weep  over  her  ihiilt  and 
expiate  it  in  a  cloister;  beibre  long 
yoa  see  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  a 
newspmer  fsnilleton,  in  wUch  she 
demandiB  the  enfranchisement  oi  her 
sex.  No  great  effort  of  invention 
was  reqaislte  for  Madame  do  Mortal 
to  devise  this  resooroe.  Her  hosband, 
M.  da  Mortal,  a  tall,  corpolent  man, 
with  a  severe  coontenance  and  Ibrmi- 
dablemastaches,  hadlongfhmishedthe 
artide  modks  to  a  wideiy-drcalated 
newmper;  and  under  the  iubbb  of  the 

Marchioness  of  M ^   diseooned 

weekly  apon  tnoks  and  floanoes,  op*- 
on  the  lengtii  of  ffowns  and  tbe  sise 
of  bonnete,  acoordmg  to  the  iastrac^ 
tions  of  milliners  and  ^farassmakersi 
who  paid  him  to  give  their  names 
and  addresses.  Madame  dn  Mortal 
devoted  hersdf  to  the  same  bnmdi  of 
ilteratnre,  and  sacceeded  in  sedodng 
some  of  her  hosband^s  costomers.** 

''The  VIsooant  de  Morgenstein 
was  one  of  those  illastrioas  pianists 
whose  talent  has  madi  less  oomiexion 
with  mosic  than  with  sleidit  of  hand. 
M.  de  Morgenstein  achieved  oidy 
^ree  notes  a  mfaiate  less  than  M. 
Henry  Hera ;  as  he  was  yonng  and 
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worked  hard,  it  was  thooght  he  would 
overtake,  aad  perhaps  soipass  that 
master.  He  had  long  coiimg  hair, 
affected  a  melancholy  and  despaiiing 
coontenance,  and  was  considered  tn 
have  something  fatal  in  his  gtit  Hl^ 
merd  an)ect  betrayed  the  man  orer* 
whehnea  by  the  harden  of  genius 
and  by  the  divine  maledidioa.'' 

The  character  of  an  old  watrj 
gentleman,  who  has  rained  himself  to 
many  his  nieee  to  a  spendthrift  oocnt, 
is  very  well  hit  off.  EkA  Ahla,  wko 
has  a  grndge  agaMst  the  poor  old  fel- 
low, peraecates  him  in  everf  posabJe 
way ;  his  aristocratic  andonfiniefalne' 

phew  reftnes  him  the  pension  ageed 
npon^  and,  to  maintam  amamee, 
MoiislearMalaisdeBeaEevdifliedind 
to  shifts  worthy  of  Caleb  BalAemoae. 
Althoogh  a  ponMRM,  with  vaaity  ar 
the  atiflnftos  of  Ms  strstasonS)  wt 
oaanet  help  IMiBg  soriy  fivr  the  Mk 

bnt  kind-hearted  old  maa,ivhe  shafles 
on  a  livery  coat,  and  potsapatdow 
his  eye,  to  inform  ylsitortj  twjgn 
the  wicket,  that  he  himself  is  art  » 
home-Us  own  servaate  hamg  left 
him;  who  paintaftbtaae,ea(^.«Bo' 
nate  day,  upon  the  fcoe  of  »»  **^ 
remaining  horse,  ttat  ndghboiffs  m 
credit  the  dnplidty  ofhis  ^yj^ 
who  ilfanntautes  hfe  ^In^'!^ 
and  jhigles  his  piano  i«  5^* 

soUtnde,  to  make  the  ^^^ 
M.  de  Beaaeval  is  pscdvingtasmjj^ 
EOs  maaoBDvres  toprocoietsw 
of  forage,  aoid  his  tegwd^^wjJJ"" 
pacing  the  astonishiwwt  of  ttt^^' 

who  cannot  ttmprf^f^^^Jr 
master  of  broiid  pastoies  ttowflP*; 

chase  a  load  ofhay,  «,22f 
drawn.  IAeevwy«ihig«to^5»^ 
the  hay  comes  to  ail  eod, »«»» 
same  time  with  Oie  hw,  tiflJM^    I 

runs  abort  of  pr(»rendg.  V";.a<. 
foar-lef«ed  animal  has  re*»«»'^ 
Wped  ^8  not  posssw*    .  ^-. 

polled  to  lead  out  Ms  *o»f/fSrt- 
doiinff  tiie  night,  to  g««£5el«- 
bonra^Kiceme.  Oaemw™S*^ 
habitants  of  ^  vfllug©  ^J^^ 

heardthe  casfle^bdlaaiM^fifJrtjS 
thebreakfiist.  lA.d&Btio0f^^ 

into  the  breakftuit  room,  W'^JJ^it 
thing  to  eat.   Henihbleda»i"j^^ 

and  set  oat  for  Caen,  .^f^-e.  his 


w«yB  brought  haAt  W^Cfr 
jonmeysthithw  being  ft***"^  "^ 
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of  &posing  of  somerelic  of  his  depart- 
ed qpleDdonr.  Bat  when  he  had  rid- 
den a  kagne  he  remembered  it  was 
Sondaj ;  the  man  he  had  to  see 
would  not  be  at  his  shop,  and  he 
nnist  wait  tin  the  next  day.  He  re- 
toraed  to  Beoaeval,  and  thence  rode 
down  to  Dive.  Berenice,  who  was 
laoe-makiBg  at  her  door,  made  him  a 
grrtsAd  cortsey,  and  he  stopped  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  her.  P^ 
agie,who  was.  preparing  dnmer,  in- 
q^red  after  PnldiMe. 

**  ^Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mor- 
?iDeiBW«ll,*  her0pfied;*lheardfrom 
her  the  other  ckj.  My  nephew, 
CoaH  de  Morville,  has  promised  to 
Inag  the  ecranlesB  to  see  me  this 


*  One^mns  and  his  ftther  were 
doaetoAore.  P^agie  begged  M.  de 
BeazoTaTs  pennisflion  to  look  tothtir 
ffianer,  as  theywere  obliged  to  put  to 
sen  again  as  soon  as  titey  had  eaten 
it.  bL  MalaiH  got  off  Ms  horse  and 
entered  thefaonse. 

^'Yonr  soop  smeHs  deHdondy,' 
said  he;  *  it  is  eabbage  soap.' 

*^*A8oap  yon  seldom  see,M.  de 
BenaevaL' 

**  *Not  for  want  of  asking  for  it. 
I  an  passionately  fond  of  cabbage 
Bonp,  rat  they  new  win  make  it  at 
my  hoosB.* 

^'^IdaresaTnot  It  is  not  a  soup 
for  gantiefolk. 

**  ^Yonrs  smells  exoeilent,  PS- 
a^e;  Irot  yon  were  always  a  good 
took.' 

*«  *  Ah,  rir  I  latere  is  one  thing  tiiat 
helps  me  to  make  good  dinnen  for 
ovrmenr 

'' '  What  h  that,  P Aagie  V 

**  *  A  good  appelSte.  l!heypatto 
sea  last  ni^t,  and  here  they  come, 
tnredi  wet,  dying  of  hunger :  all  that 
isfll^  for  a  pUum  meal.* 

^The  fishermen  entered. 

M«Comealongr  cried  M.  Malais, 
*yoB  have afamons  soup  wailingfor 
yov.  Upon  my  word,  it  smells  too 
good ;  I  mnst  taste  it.  Pdlagie,  g^ve 
me  aplate  ;I  win  eat  afew  spoonsfol 
with  yon.  Certainly,  it  is  bnt  a  short 
time  since  I  took  my  breakfast — ^what 
people  caBa  goodbrei^ast— bnt  with- 
ont  appetite,  without  pleasure.* 

''  *  Lideed  I  M.  Malais,  yon  wffl 
do  na  the  honour  of  tasting  onr  sonp  ?^ 

**And  P^lagie  hastened  to  put  a 


clean  doth  npon  the  table.    Berenice 
fetched  a  pot  of  dder.     Onesimns 
moored  the  horse  in  the  shade ;  then 
they  aU  sat  down,  taking  care  to  give 
the  best  place  to  M.  Malais,  who 
eagerly  deyom^  a  platefnl  of  sonp.'* 
We  refer  to  the  book  itself  those 
who  wonld  know  how  the  poor  old 
gentleman  made  a  second  fierce  as- 
sault on  the  tureen,  and  an  equaUy 
determined  one   on  the  bacon  and 
greens ;  to  what  expedients  he  was 
subsequently  reduced:  how  it  fared 
with  the  Countess  Pmch^rie  and  her 
scapegrace  husband,  and  what  were 
the  stn^gig^es,  sufferings,  and  ultimate 
rewards,  of  the  courageous  and  simple- 
hearted  AJains.    Tlie  book  may  safely 
be  recommended  to  aU  readers.    This 
is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  next 
that  comes  to  hand — Uh  Mariagede 
jRirifbyM^.    This  we  should  pitdli 
into  the  rubrosh-basket  after  reading 
the  first  two    chapters,  did  it  not 
serye  to  Blustrate  what  we  have  often 
noted — ^the  profound  and  barbarous 
ignorance  of  French  literaiy  men  on 
the  subject  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish,    were  this  confined    to    the 
smaBer  fiy,  tlte  inferior  herd  of  Trtma^ 
canaKc  scribblers,  one  would  not  be 
surprised.     It  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  such  gentlemen  as  M.  Paul  Feyal 
and  poor  blind  Jacques  Arago,  should 
take  le  gm  and  k  boxe  to  be  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  English  propensitieB 
ani  manners,  and  i£ould  proceed  up- 
on that  presumption  in  romances  of 
such  distinguished  merit  as  Lea  Mys- 
tires-  de  Londres  and  Zconbala  Plndten. 
But  M.  M^  is  a  man  of  letters 
esteemed  amongst  his  fenows— a  hasty 
and  sloyenly  writer,  certidnly,  but 
possessing  wit,  and  tact,  and  style, 
when  he  chooses  to  employ  them;  and 
haying^moreoyer,  he  himself  assures  us, 
in  the  pages  of  the  singular  production 
now  under  dissection,  been  aU  through 
England— although  this  we  apprehend 
he  effected  by  means  of  express  trains, 
withontstop  or  stay,  from  Folkestone  to 
Bowick-upon-Tweed  and  back  again. 
Eyen  this  mudi  acquaintance  with 
the  British  Isles  \b  denied  to  many  of 
his   contemporaries,  who    evidently 
derive  their  notions  of  English  habits 
and  customs  Irom  the  firequenters  of 
the  English  taverns  about  the  Places 
Favart  and  Maddcine  at  Paris.    M. 
M^ry  is  above  this.  He  draws  entirely 
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upon  his  imagination  for  tlie  manners, 
monds,  and  topography  of  the  country 
in  which  his  scene  is  laid.  He  has 
got  a  few  names  of  places,  which  he 
jnmbies  together  in  the  most  diverting 
manner.  liis  hero,  Cyprian  de  May- 
ran,  a  Paris  exquisite  of  the  first 
water,  saddened  by  a  domestic  cala- 
mity, comes  to  London  in  quest  of 
dissipation  and  oblivion.  He  has 
some  acquaintances  there,  dating 
from  a  previous  visit,  and  amongst 
•them  is  the   popular  singer  Sidora 

W ,  a  lady,  wo  are  told,  "  whose 

talent  would  have  been  very  contest- 
able at  Paris,  but  was  venerated  in 
London,  the  city  of  universal  tolera- 
tion. When,  in  Norma,  or  Fidelio, 
she  kept  only  tolerably  near  to  the 
intentions  of  the  composers,  changing 
their  notes  into  false  coin,  a  phalanx 
of  admirers  rose  like  one  man,  and  a 
triple  round  of  applause  rent  thirty 
pair  of  yellow  gloves.    The  name  of 

Sidora  W had  great  attraction^  (the 

italics  are  M.  Mdry's,)  and  when  dis- 
played on  gigantic  placards,  before 
Mansion-house,  or  Post-office,  as  well 
.as  on  the  modest  gray  circulars  of  the 
grocers,  at  night  whole  squadrons  of 
noble  equipages  were  seen  manoeuv- 
rinff  between  Long  Acre  and  the  peri- 
style   of   Covent    Garden,    and    the 
theatre  of  Drury  Lane  was  invaded." 
The  nightingale  who  thus,  in  1845, 
filled    to    sufibcation  the    walls   of 
Drury,  (a  fact  Mr  Bunn  may  have 
difficulty  to  remember,)  had  a  rural 
retreat  at  Highgate,  where  she  re- 
ceived  a  motley   company.    "The 
garden  of  reception  was  like  a  vast 
flower-basket  inhabited  by  a  woman, 
-and  surrounded  by  a  dark  fringe  of 
mute  adorers.     There  were  aU  the 
faces  of  the  Enriiah  universe :  retired 
Calcutta   nabobs;    ex-governors    of 
unknown  Archipelagos;  colonels  whose 
defunct  wives  were  Malabar  widows, 
snatched  from  the  funeral  pUe  of  their 
Indian   spouses;    admirals    bronzed 
by  twenty  cruises  under  the  equator ; 
mte'  ^^  ^^PtP^  Saib ;  disgraced 
Sir^'L^"'?  ^^^^'•^J  ei^cri^naS 
from  Botany  Bay,  who,  having  growi 
nch,  were  voted  virtuous ;  prinWof 
Madafirascar  and  Borneo ;  *cLeM  of 
Now  Holland,  (naturalised  Enirliah- 
mcn,  notwithstandhig  their  closf  iS- 

ihe  liuman  or  inhuman  types  thiS 
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Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet  invented  on 
tiieir  escape  firom  the  Ark,  to  amuse 
thenjselves  a  Uttle  after  a  years  dilo- 
vian  captivity  on  the  summit  of  Mooot 
Ararat.  It  is  only  in  London  such 
collections  are  to  be  met  with ;  and 
the  foreign  natorallst  has  the  gntoi- 
tous  enjoyment  of  them.  The  ctpital 
of  England  is  sometimes  generon.^ 
and  d^inteiested  in  its  zoolo^i 
exhibitions.'^ 

Amidst  these  dingy  exotics,  Cyprian, 
**  with  his  Parisian  elegance,  his  fre^h 
complexion,  his  hair  of  a  vivid  aa- 
bum,  waving  like  that  of  the  ApoUo 
Belvedere,**    appeared  like  a  s^an 
amongst  gray  geese;  and,  seating  him- 
self between  ^^  two  equinoctial  beings 
not  classed  by  Buffon,**  he  soon  en- 
grossed all  the  attention  of  the  fas- 
cinating Sidora,  to  the  suppressed  bot 
violent  indignation  of  Prince  Bajab- 
Nandy,  and  her  other  copper-coloured 
admirers.      One    of  these   wajlajs 
the  handsome  Frenchman  on  his  re- 
turn  home.      Whilst   passmg  over 
Jlighgate   Bridge,    Cyprian's    horse 
starts  violently,  and  an  "  equinoctial 
gentleman,  with  nothing  uxkiu  sbont 
his  whole  person,  except  a  pair  of 
gellow    gloves,     (a   GaUo-IrishidmO 
springs  from  amongst  the  bnukwood. 
and  plants  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  like  a  satyr  in  the  poem  of 
Ramaiana."    A  duel  is  arranged,  to 
take  place  at  Cricklewood Cottagt,^^^ 
Cyprian  gallops  into  London  by  Td-     \ 
tenham-Road.     Having  no  male  ac-     , 
quaintances  in  London,  except  two     _ 
sobersided  bankers,  he  is  at  a  loss  for 
seconds.    FinaUy  he  prevails  on  two 
of  the  opera  chorus,  in  considera^^J" 
of  a  new  coat  and  a  soveretgOi  t^ 
accompany  him  to  the  field  of  dangyn 
and,  after  duly  gloving  and  /J**"^ 
them  in  5Wji/-3fart«-6o«rAhoP|J^ 
them  in  a  hackney-coach  sw  y*T 


coracea  unmese-nismon,  w'JSL'^- 
tropicalphysiognomyawaitedPewr 

ran.    .    .    .     Opposite  the  cow^ 
there  stretched  out,  to  an  iix^^ 
distance,  over  hiU  and  over  vawjt  • 
gloomy  forest,  which  served  b8  flB» 
mg  ground  in  the  qnaxnAso^l 
of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavahtf*/ 
a  level  glade,  bare  of  tree^  ^.^a 
Indians  paused.    It  wss  a  ^'*  •^ 
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solitary  place ;  nevertheless,  here  and 
there,  on  the  fir  trees,  were  seen  enor- 
mous electioneering  placards,  bearing 
the  words,  "  Vote  for  Parker  r    This 
is  rich,   particnlarlj  if  we  bear  in 
mind   that   the    anthor  is  perfectly 
serious,  and  devoutly  believes  he  is 
jjiving  a  very  cnrions  insight  into  the 
local  usages    and   characteristics   of 
semi-civilised  England.     M.  Mary's 
hero  has  other  adventures,  equally 
true  to  life,  —  makes  new  acquain- 
tances  on    board    a  river- steamer ; 
dines  with  them  at  Sceptre  and  Crown 
at  Greenwich,  and  at  Star  and  Garter 
at  Richmond;  and  falls  violently  in 
love  with  Madame  Katrina  Lewing,  a 
beautiful  Englishwoman.    M.  Mdiy 
makes  merry  on  the  river  Thames, 
which  he  affects  to  believe  rises  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
concerning  whose  origin  and  exiguity 
he  is  very  facetious.    He  also  dis- 
plays his  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  by  quoting  "  the  great  poet 
Pope's  famous  drinking  song  in  honour 
of  the   Thames,   *  /  you  like,  little 
sfreamP  *'    Then  Cyprian  prevails  on 
^triua  to  elope  with  him  to  Port 
AW,  (of  all  plaices  in  the  world  I)  and 
^realises  his  fortune  as  a  preparatory 
measure ;  but  Katrina  proves  a  mere 
aeooy-duck,  and  the  amorous  French- 
^  is  stripped  of  his  bank-notes,  and 
1^  m  the  dead  of  night  in  the  middle 
Ota  field.  In  vain,  at  daybreak,  does 
ne  seek  a  shepherd  to  question,  be- 
canse,  as  M.  M^ry  testifies,  English 
Peasai^ts  do  not  inhabit  the  fields ; 
shepherds  are  scarcely  known  in  the 
conntryj  and  theonly  one  he,  the  afore- 
said Mery,  ever  beheld,  during  his 
extensive  rambles  in  England,  was  a 
well-dressed  young  gentleman,  with 
gloves  on,  reading  the  Morning  Chro' 
J"cfe  under  a  tree.    Then  we  have  a 
thieves'  orgie,  where  the  liquors  in 
jemaud  arc  claret  and  absinthe^  no- 
««Jg  less— M.  M^ry  not  condescend- 
ing to  the  gin,  so  much  abused  by  his 
wj^itemporaries.  And,  finally,  a  mur- 
"Cr  having  been  committed,  its  cir- 
^mstances  are  investigated  on  the 
*P®*i  hy  a  Queen^s  proctor,^  assisted 
oy  two  policemen,  a  barmaid,  and  a 
PWician.    We  might  multiply  these 
uteraiy  curiosities ;  but  we  have  given 
^^  to  prove  their  author's  inti- 
2^  acquaintance  with  the  country 
*wat  which  he  90  agreeably  writes. 
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It  is  related  of  M.  Mery's  friend  Du- 
mas, that  he  once  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  London,  posted  to  Boulogne, 
steamed  to  London  bridge,  and  reach- 
ed St  Paul's,  but  there  turned  back, 
anathematising  fog  and  sea-coal,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  found  himself 
in  the  Chaussde  d'Antin.  Without 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  we 
must  admit  its  probability  when  told 
of  the  eccentric  Alexander.  Mr  M^ry '» 
knowledge  of  this  country  is  just  what 
he  might  have  obtained  by  an  hour's 
conversation  with  his  friend,  upon  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  his  journey 
to  St  Paul's.  But  it  is  a  crying  sin 
of  French  writers,  when  they  get  upon 
foreign  ground,  that,  in  their  anxiety 
to  give  to  their  books  a  tinge  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  (coiUeur  locale 
they  call  it,)  they  outstrip  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  their  real  know- 
ledge of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants, 
and,  meaning  to  be  efiective,  become 
simply  ridiculous.  And  England  is 
the  country,  of  all  others,  whose  ways 
they  apparently  have  most  difficulty^ 
in  rightly  comprehending.  On  Or 
more  southern  soil  they  are  less  apt 
to  run  into  absurdities,  but  sin  chieny 
on  the  side  of  overcolouring.  This 
may  be  alleged,  although  to  no  vio- 
lent extent,  of  a  pleasant  little  romance 
by  Paul  de  Mnsset,  La  Ckhn-e  Jaune- 
— The  Yellow  Goat — ^intended  as  an 
illustration  of  Sicilian  life,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  lower  orders.  The 
hero  of  the  tale  is  a  precocious  peasant 
boy,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  with 
his  mother — a  fierce  old  lady  who  owna 
a  rifle,  and  detests  the  Neapolitans. 
This  boy,  who  herds  goats,  pets  one 
of  them,  and  trains  her  to  dance;- 
by  which  means^  and  by  his  own 
good  mien,  he  gains  the  affections  of 
a  notary's  daughter,  whose  papa,  dis- 
approving of  the  attachment,  has  the 
peasant  taken  up  on  a  false  accusation 
of  theft.  The  boy  escapes,  turns 
bandit,  and  is  accompanied  in  hia 
forays  and  ambuscades  by  his  goat, 
who  dances  tarantellas  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and  plays  bo  many  queer 
antics  that  she  finally  is  held  uncanny^ 
and  becomes  an  object  of  fear  and  ve- 
neration to  the  ignorant  Sicilians.  The* 
story  is  prettily  and  pleasfaigly  told, 
and  is  just  the  sort  of  reading  for  a 
lazy  man  on  a  hot  day.  But,  like 
moat  of  the  same  author's  works,  it 
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wants  Yigoar  and  originality.  Fanl 
de  Mnsset  is  a  careful  and  a  polished 
writer,  and  whatever  he  executes  con- 
veys the  idea  of  his  having  done  his 
best ;  bat  his  best  is  by  no  means  first- 
rate,  and  he  labonrs  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  having  a  younger 
brother  a  far  cleverer  fellow  tlum  him- 
self. Nevertheless,  he  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  disrespectfully.  Slight  as 
most  of  his  productions  are,  they  are 
often  graoefhl,  and  sometimes  witty. 
One  el  his  recent  bhteUe$^  Fkurangeg^ 
although  a  thrice-told  tale,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  charming  vivacity  and 
lightness. 

We  turn  to  Fran^ou  le  Champi^  by 
George  Sand.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  Madame  Dudevant  is  any  thmg 
but  a  favourite  of  ours.  Whilst  ad- 
mitting her  genius  and  great  literaiy 
talent,  we  deplore  the  evU  ^[iplication 
of  sudi  rare  powers, — ^the  perversion 
of  intellect  so  high  to  purposes  so 
mischievous.  And  we  cannot  agree 
with  M.  de  Lomenie,  who,  in  his 
i^etch  of  her  life,  asserts  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  her  books  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  maintaming  that 
^^  the  catastrophe  of  almost  all  of  them 
contains  a  sort  of  morality  of  misfor- 
tune which,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
I^aees  any  other."  This  is  a  specious, 
but  a  Yerf  hoUow  argument.  How 
many  of  those  who  read  George 
Sand's  books  have  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  strike  this  nice  balance  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  do  not 
raitfaer  yield  themselves  ciqitiveB  to  the 
seductive  eloqaence  with  which  the 
poetess  depicts  and  palliates  tiie  im- 
morality of  her  characters!  Her  earlier 
works  gave  her  a  Hsdr  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  Muse  of  Adnlteiy,  which 
some  uncivil  critic  conferred  on 
her.  The  personages  were  invariably 
husband,  wifis,  and  lover,  and  the 
former  was  by  no  means  the  best 
treated  of  the  three.  After  a  while 
she  deviated  finom  this  formular— em- 
ployed other  types,  and  produced  oc- 
casionally books  of  a  less  oljecti<Ni- 
able  character ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  ill  to  choose  amongst.  Li 
the  one  before  us  there  is  no  great 
harm,  but  neither  is  there  mudi  to 
admire.  As  a  literary  production,  it 
is  bdow  the  average  of  its  jnedeces- 
sors.  It  is  a  story  of  peasant  Ufe  In 
vestem  France.   George  Sand  is  tak- 


ing a  country  walk  one  evenii^,  when 
her  companicm  accuses  her  of  nu^dog 
her  rustics  speak  the  language  of  cities. 
She  admits  the  charge,  but  urges,  in 
extenuation,  that  if  she  makes  the 
dweller  in  the  fields  speak  as  he  really 
speaks,  die  must  subjoin  a  tranalatkm 
for  the  dvilised  reader.  Her  frieiid 
still  inaistB  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
vating  the  peasant  dialect,  withoat 
depriving  it  of  its  simplicity;  of  wilt- 
ing a  book  in  language  that  a  petsaat 
might  employ,  and  which  a  Paiifliaa 
would  understand  without  a  aingle 
explanatory  note.  To  pntfesaon  and 
amateurs  of  literary  art,  the  diseaaBion 
is  of  interest.  Madame  Sand  agieea 
to  attempt  the  task;  andtakeefortor 
subject  a  tale  she  has  heard  related 
the  previous  evening,  at  a  f^^^^^ 
ing  farm-honse.  She  caUs  it  Frm^ 
le  Ckampiy  but  h^  critic  cavils  at  the 
veiy  title.  Cheoft^  he  says,  ianot 
ftaMdi.  George  Sand  qnotea  Mmi- 
taigne,  to  prove  thecontraiy,  althoagh 
the  dictionary  dedares  the  word  out 
of  date.  A  champi  is  a  foundling,  or 
child  abandoned  in  the  fidds,  the  de- 
rivation being  fipom  €haK^.  And 
having  thus  justified  her  hero's  cogno- 
men, she  at  once  introdaoes  ^u&f^ 
the  tender  age  of  six  yean,  bonded 
by  the  pariah  with  Zabeila,  aa  oU 
woman  who  dwells  in  a  hovel,  aid 
lives  on  the  produce  of  a  few  g^ 
and  fowls  that  find  sabdstenoeoaue 
common.  Madeldne  Blanche^  ^ 
pretty  and  veiy  young  wife  of  we 
miUer  of  Comoiier,  takes  oompaaHWt 
on  the  poor  in&nt,  and  ihids  neias 
to  supply  him,  unknown  to  her  hntti 
husband  and  cross  ■M^^^'^^'lSu' 
with  food  and  raime^t  ^«r 
grows  into  a  comely  lad,  g«™S' ?' 
telligent,  and  rig^-hearted,  and  ^- 
votedly  attachedto  Maddeine.  ^J 
enters  the  service  of  the  mflWi  ■ 
rough  disdpated  fdlow,  g^^^ JSL. 
the  fasdnationa  of  a  loose  wtfo^ 
Madame  S^v^  a  sort  of  rnid£g«J 

who  tries  to  seduce  the  l«»f°S« 
Champi,  and,  failing  of  suoceBa,  \^ 
jealousy  into  the  ear  of  the  i^» 
who  drives  Francois  from  h»"°r: 

The  young  man  finds  00019^^  ^J? 
distant  vifiage,  and  retnns  to  tf0^ 

of  Gomouer  only  when  1*8  ff^^ 
dead  andMadddneonabedof  au^ 

ness,  to  rescue  his  b«*^^*3l  ^m 
grasphig  creditors,  by  nwtf*  ^* 
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of  noBej  his  aakDOwn  father  liaa 
transmitted  to  him.     Oeorge  Sand 
makes  every  woman  in  the  book  faU 
IB  lore  with  the  Ohampl ;  but  he  re- 
pulses all,  save  one,  and  thatone  never 
dnams  of  loving  him  otherwise  than 
as  a  mother.    At  last  one  of  the  fair 
ones  who  wonld  fiun  have  gained  hia 
heart,  generonsly  reveals  to  him,  what 
he  himself  has  difficolty  in  believing, 
that  he  is  in  love  with  Madeleine  Blan-i 
chet;  and,  further,  compassionating 
his  timidity,  ondertakeB  to  break  the 
ice  to  the  pretty  widow.    It  reqaires 
a  talent  like  that  of  George  Sand  to 
give  an   air  of  probability  to   all 
this.     There   are   at   most   bat   a 
donm  years'  difference  between  Ma- 
deleine and   the  Champi,   but  the 
reader  has  been  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of 
mother  and  son,  that  he  is  some<- 
what  startled  on  finding  the  boy  of 
aineteen  enamonred  />(  the  woman  of 
thirty.    The  love*passages,  however, 
aie  managed  with  Madame  Sand's 
osual  skill.    As  a  picture  of  peasant 
life,  the  book  yields  internal  evidence 
of  fidelity.     The  grand-danghter  of 
the  farmer-general  of  Berri  has  called 
up  the  memoriee  of  her  youthful  days, 
passed  in  happy  liberty  upon  the 
sonny  banks  w  Indre,  and  of  the 
yean  of  connubial  discontent  that 
went  heavily  by  in  her  husband'a 
Aqutaaian  castle,  when  country  rides 
and  the  study'  of  If  atnre's  book  were 
her  chief  resouroee.    It  was  firom  this 
castle  of  Nohant  that  the  Baroness 
Dndttvant  fled,  now  nearly  twenty 
yearn  ago,  to  commence  the  excep- 
tional eratenoft  she  since  has  led. 
We  may  ventmre.  to  take  a  page  firom 
faer  iMru  (Tun  Vosfagmtt-^-A  page  re- 
plete with  that  peculiar  fiiscination 
which  renders  her  pen  ao  powerful  for 
goodoreviL 

^^It  grieves  me  not  to  grow  old,  it 
would  grieve  me  much  to  grow  old 
alone;  but  I  have  not  yet  met  the 
being  with  whom  I  would  fain  have 
lived  and  died;  or,  if  I  have  met 
him,  I  have  not  known  how  to  ke^ 
him.  Hearken  to  a  tale,  and  weep. 
There  was  a  good  artist,  called  W^ 
telet,  who  engraved  in  aquafortia 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He 
loved  Margaret  Lecomte,  and  taught 
her  to  engrave  as  well  as  himself. 
She  left  hi  husband,  her  wealtht  and 


her  country,  to  live  with  Watelet. 
The  world  cursed  them ;  then,  as  they 
were  poor  and  humble,  it  forgot  them. 
Forty  years  afterwards  there  were 
discovered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  in  a  little  house  called  Moulm- 
JoU^  an  old  man  who  engraved  in 
aquafortis,  with  an  old  woman  whom 
he  called  his  Meuntere^  who  idso 
engraved  at  the  same  tables  The 
last  plate  they  executed  represented 
MmiUn-JoU^  Margaret's  house,  with 
this  device,  —  Cur  valle  permutem 
Saibind  divitias  operodores  I  It  hangs 
in  my  room,  above  a  portrait  whose 
original  no  one  here  has  seen.  Dur- 
ing one  year,  he  who  gave  me  that 
portrait  seated  himself  every  night 
with  me  at  a  little  table,  and  lived  on 
the  same  labour  as  myself.  At  day- 
break we  consulted  each  other  on  our 
work,  and  we  supped  at  the  same 
table,  talking  of  art,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  the  fiture.  The  future  has 
broken  its  word  to  us.  Fray  for  me, 
O  Margaret  X^ecomte  1 " 

It  is  no  secret  that  Madame  Dude« 
vant's  Watelet  was  Jules  Sandean,  a 
French  novelist  of  some  ability,  whose 
name  still  makes  frequent  apparitions 
in  the  windows  of  circulating  libraries, 
and  at  the  foot  of  newspaper  feuille- 
tons.  Let  us  see  what  M.  de  Lomenio 
says  of  this  period  of  her  life,  and  of 
her  first  appearance  in  the  lists  of 
literature,  m  his  brief  but  amusing 
memoir  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

"  Some  time  after  the  July  revolu- 
tion, there  appeared  a  book  entitled, 
Bo$e  et  BUmclie^  or  the  Actress  and 
the  Nun.  This  book,  which  at  first 
passed  unnoticed,  fell  by  chance  into 
a  publisher's  hands ;  he  read  it,  and, 
struck  by  the  richness  of  certain 
descriptive  passages,  and  by  the 
novelty  of  the  situations,  he  inquired 
the  author's  address.  He  was  referred 
to  a  humble  lodging-house,  and,  upon 
applying  there,  was  conducted  to  a 
small  attic.  There  he  saw  a  young 
man  writing  at  a  little  table,  and  a 
young  woman  painting  fiowers  by  his 
side.  These  were  Watelet  and  Mar- 
garet Lecomte.  The  puUisher  spoke 
of  the  book,  and  it  appeared  that 
Margaret,  who  could  write  books  aa 
well  aa  Watelet,  and  even  better,  had 
written  a  good  part,  and  the  best  part, 
of  this  one ;  only,  as  books  sold  badly, 
or  not  at  all,  she  combined  with  her 
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literaiy  occupations  the  more  lucrative 
labour  of  a  colourist.  Encouraged  by 
tlie  publisher's  approvalf  she  took 
from  a  drawer  a  manuscript  written 
entirely  by  herself;  the  publisher 
examined  it,  bought  it,  doubtless  very 
cheapf  and  might  have  paid  a  mndi 
higher  price  without  making  a  bad 
speculation,  for  it  was  the  manuscript 
of  Indiana.  Soon  after  that,  Margaret 
Lecomte  left  Watelet,  took  haS  his 
name,  called  herself  George  Sand,  and 
of  that  half  name  has  made  herself 
one  which  shines  to-day  amongst  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious." 

Somebody  has  hazarded  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  lover  is  the  King 
of  George  Sand's  novels.  George  Sand 
herself  is  the  queen  of  the  dass  of 
femmes  incomprises^  the  victim  of  a 
mariage  de  convenance.  The  death  of 
her  grandmother  left  her,  at  the  very 
moment  she  quitted  the  convent  where 
she  had  been  educated,  idone  and 
almost  friendless.  Ignorant  of  the 
world,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
married  to  a  rough  old  soldier,  who 
led  a  prosaic  existence  in  a  lonely 
country-house,  had  no  notion  of 
romance,  sentiment,  or  reverie,  and 
made  little  allowance  for  them  in 
others.  The  days  that  ought  to  rank 
amongst  the  brightest  memories  of  a 
woman's  heart,  the  early  years  of 
marriage,  were  a  blank,  or  worse,  to 
Aurora  Dudevant,  and  the  bitterness 
thus  amassed  not  unfrequently  breaks* 
forth  in  her  writings.  It  has  been 
urged  by  her  partisans,  in  extenuation 
of  her  conjugal  faux  pa$^  that  her 
husband  was  ignorant  and  brutal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idle  have 
invented  many  of  the  delinquen- 
cies imputed  to  her  since  her  se- 
paration, just  as  they  have  told 
absurd  stories  about  her  fantastical 
habits;  andhave  made  her  out  a  sortof 
literary  Lola  Montes,  swaggering  and 
smoking  in  man's  attire,  and  brandish- 
ing pistol  and  horsewhip  with  virile 
energy  and  effect.  The  atmosphere 
of  Paris  is  famous  for  its  magni^ing 
powers.  Seen  through  it,  a  gram  of 
sand  becomes  a  mountain,  an  eccen- 
tricity is  often  distended  into  a  vice. 
We  lay  this  down  as  a  rule,  which  none 
who  know  and  understand  the  French 
metropolis  will  dispute ;  but  we  do  not, 
at  the  same  time,  in  any  way  take  up 
the  gloves  in  defence  of  George  Sand, 


with  whom  we  have  not  the  honour  of 
a  personal  acquaintance,  and  whose 
writings  would  certainly  indine  us  to 
somewhat  ready  credenoeof  her  irregii- 
larities  and  masculine  addktioiis. 
Now  that  she  has  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  forty-four,  we  may  soppoee 
her  sobered  down  a  little.  Before  the 
February  revolution  upset  society,  and 
drove  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  fron 
Paris,  we  happen  to  know  she  was  a 
welcome  guest  in  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  aristocratic  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Fanbourg  St  Gernuuo, 
where  she  was  sought  and  cnUivated 
for  the  charm  of  her  oonvenatioD. 
Since  the  revolution,  there  have  been 
reports  of  her  presiding,  or  at  least 
assisting,  at  democratic  orgies;  bat 
these  rumours,  as  the  newq>aper3  say, 
"require  confirmation."  Since  w 
have,  somehow  or  other,  got  led  into 
this  long  gossip  about  the  lidy,  we 
will  make  another  extract  fium  the 
writer  already  quoted,  who  tfiUs  » 
amusing  story  of  his  first  introdoe- 
tion,  obtained  by  means  of  a  mis- 
delivered  note,  intended  by  the  autho- 
ress of  Leiia  for  a  man  who  com 
smoky  chlmnies.  A  resemWince  of 
name  brought  the  missive  (a  sammoM 
to  a  sick  funnel)  into  the  hands  ofw 
biographer,  who,  puaaled  at  fiiw, 
finally  resolved  to  take  advantage  » 
the  mistake,  to  ascertain  whether 
George  Sand  really  did  wear  boot* 
and  spurs,  and  smoke  VirgivAB^  * 
short  pipe.  He  expected  sometiung 
masculine  and  alarming,  hat  in  tui 

respect  was  agreeably  u^^W®*"^^ 
"  I  saw  before  me  a  woman  of  sdoit 

stature,  of  comfortable  plumpness,  ana 


of  an  aspect  not  at  all  DoHlesqu^- 
She  wore  a  dressing  gown,  m*^™  v 
no  means  unlike  the  wr^per  "^^^^ 
a  commonplace  mortal,  htwttW 
wear;  her  fine  hair,  stiU  perfw 
black,  whatever  evil  tongues  ™V*2[ 
was  separated  on  a  brow  **y42* 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  m  vW 
adown  her  cheeks,  in  the  '^f^Jz 
Raphael  f  a  silk  handkerdiwj^ 
fastened  looselv  round  her  ttaw » 
her  eyes,  to  which  some  P*^5"L[S 
sist  in  imparting  an  ^^^C^^?^ 
power  of  expression,  were  ^^'^^Z^ 
on  the  contrary,  for  their  ^bb^^^ 
softness ;  her  vdce  was  ^'[^HJi 
not  very  strong ;  her  mouth,  ^^^^ 
was  singularly  gracefiil;  tod  »  "^ 
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wtK^  attitade  there  was  a  striking 
character  of  simplicity,  nobility,  and 
calm.  In  the  ample  temples  and  rich 
deTelopment  of  brow,  Gall  wonld 
have  discerned  genius ;  in  the  frank- 
ness of  her  glance,  in  the  outline  of 
bcr  countenance,  and  in  the  features, 
correct  but  worn,  Lavater  would  have 
read,  it  seems  to  me,  pastsuJBfering,  a 
tiime-present  somewhat  barren,  an 
extreme  propensity  to  enthusiasm, 
aod  consequently  to  discouragement. 
Uyater  might  have  read  many  other 
thioga,  but  he  certainly  could  have 
tliicovered  neither  insincerity,  nor 
bitterness,  nor  hatred,  for  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  these  on  that  sad  but 
ser^e  physiognomy.  The  Leila  of 
my  imagination  vanished  before  the 
reality;  and  it  was  simply  a  j^ood, 
gentle,  melancholy,  intelligent,'  and 
baodsome  face  that  I  had  before  my 
eyes. 

^' (Continuing,  my  examination,  I 
remarked  with  pleasni'e  that  the 
^rojKfe  ddsolee  had  not  yet  completely 
renounced  human  vanities ;  for,  be- 
neath the  floating  sleeves  of  her  gown, 
at  tire  junction  of  the  wrist  with  the 
white  and  delic«te  hand,  I  saw  the 
glitter  of  two  little  gold  bracelets  of 
eiqinute  workmanship.  These  femi- 
nine trinkets,  which  became  her  much, 
S^^tly  reassured  me  touching  the 
dombre  tint,  and  the  politico-philo- 
"ophic  exaltation,  of  certain  of  George 
^d*8  recent  ^writings.  One  of  the 
l^ds  that  thus  caught  my  atten- 
tion concealed  a  cifforito^  and  con- 
<^edit  badly,  for  a  treacherous  little 
colomn  of  smoke  ascended  behind  the 
^^^  of  the  prophetess.'' 

Whether  or  no  the  interview  thus 
^l^bed  really  took  place,  Madame 
^Qdevant  should  feel  obliged  to  her 
^^*<^gnq>her  for  his  gentle  treatment 
^d  abstuience  from  exaggeration. 
^  the  strength  of  the  puff  of  smoke 
>nd  tile  epicene  dressing  gown,  many 
^ters  woukl  have  sketched  her  hus- 
^  fashion,  and  hardly  have  let  her 
w  tte  mustaches. 

We  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our 
Parcel,  at  least  of  such  portion  of  it 
■8  Ml^ears  worthy  a  few  words.  Hero 
^  f^  brace  of  volumes  by  M.  de 
liock,  over  which  we  are  not  likely 
J^og  to  Imger.  An  esteemed  contri- 
butor to  l£iga  expressed,  a  few  years 
^&>i  hia  and  our  opmion  concerning 


this  ancient  dealer  in  dirt — namely, 
that  he  has  no  deliberate  intention  to 
corrupt  the  morals  or  alarm  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  readers,  for  that  morals 
and  delicacy  are  words  of  whose 
meaning  he  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception. Paul,  every  Frendiman  tells 
you,  is  not  read  in  France,  save  by 
milliners^  gurls  and  shopboys,  or  by 
literary  porters,  who  solace  the  leisure 
of  their  lodge  by  a  laugh  over  his 
pages,  contraband  amongst  ^en^comme 
Ufaut,  Nx)  man  is  a  prophet  in  his 
own  land ;  and  yet  we  have  certain 
reasons  for  believing  that,  even  in 
France,  Paul  has  more  readers,, 
avowed  or  secret,  than  his  country- 
men admit.  But  at  any  rate,  we  can 
offer  the  old  gentleman  (for  M.  Kock 
must  be  waxing  venerable,  and  his 
son  has  for  some  years  been  before 
the  public  as  an  author,)  the  conso- 
latory assurance,  that  in  England  he- 
has  numerous  admirers,  to  judge  from 
the  thumbed  condition  of  a  set  of  his- 
works,  which  caught  our  eye  last 
summer  on  the  shelves  of  a  London 
circulating  library.  To  these  ama- 
teurs of  "  Kockneyisms,"  whether 
genuine  cockneys,  or  naturalised  cooks 
and  barbers  from  Gaul,  Taquinet  le 
Bossu  will  be  welcome.  The  hunch- 
back, everybody  knows,  is  a  great 
typein  France.  Who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  Mayeux^  the  swear- 
ing, fighting,  love-making  hero  of  a> 
host  of  popular  songs,  anecdotes,  and 
caricatures,  and  of  more  than  one  ro- 
mance— especially  of  a  fonr-volnme 
one  by  Ricard,  a  deceased  rival  of  D& 
Kock  ?  Well,  Paul — who,  we  must 
admit,  is  quite  original,  and  disdains* 
imitation — has  never  meddled  with  the 
hackneyed  veteran  Mayeux,  but  now 
creates  a  hunchback  of  his  own. 
Taquinet  Is  the  dwarf  clerk  of  & 
notary,  luxuriating  in  a  wage  of  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  and  a  hunch  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Pert  as  a  magpie, 
mischievous  and  confiding,  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  especially  to  its  taUer 
specimens,  he  is  a  fine  subject  for 
Monsieur  de  Kock,  who  gets  him 
into  all  manner  of  queer  scrapes, 
some  not  of  the  most  refined  descrip- 
tion. The  French  hunchback,  we 
must  observe,  is  a  genus  apart — quite 
different  from  high-shouldered  people 
of  other  countries.  Far  from  being 
susceptible  on  the  score  of  his  dorsal 
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protuberaace,  he  views  it  in  the  light 
of  an  excellent  joke,  a  benefactioii  of 
nature,  placed  upon  his  spine  for  the 
diversion  of  himself  and  his  fellow* 
men.      The  wcffds  basse  and  bouu 
(h'^ch  and  hunchback)  have  varioos 
idiomatic  and  proverbial  ai^lications 
in  France.   To  laugh  like  a  ^omv,  im- 
plies the  ne  pku  t^ra  of  risibility :  se 
doimer  ime  bosse — literallj,  to  give 
one^s-self  a  hunch — ^is   synonymooa 
with  sharing  in  a  jovial  repast  where 
much  is  eaten  and  more  drunk.    An 
excellent  caricature  in  the  Ckarivariy 
some  years  ago,  represented  a  group 
of  half-starved  soldiers  sitting  round  a 
fire  of  sticks  at  the  foot  of  Atlas,  and 
picking  a  dromedary's  sculi^-^^Pw 
moyen  dese  donamar  vans  bassel^^  ex« 
claims  one  of  the  dissatisfied  con- 
scripts.   On  twelve  hundred  francs 
per  annum^  poor  Taquuiet  often  makes 
the  same  complaint ;  and,  in  hopes  of 
bettering  his  fortune,  wandore  into 
Germany  on  a  matrimonial  venture, 
there  to  be  jilted  by  Fraiilem  Carotts- 
mann,  for  a  strolling  pUiyer  with  one 
eoat  and  three  sets  of  bottons,  who 
styles     himself    Marquis,     because 
he  has  been  occasionally  hissed  in  the 
line  of  characters  designated  in  France 
by  that   aristocratic   denominatioiL 
Then  there  is  a  general  of  Napoleon's 
army^o  cannot  write  hisname;  anda 
buxom  sutler  and  a  handsome  aide-de- 
camp,  sundry  griaettes,  and  the  other 
dramaHs  pawiuB  kabitnally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  pages  of  Panl--the  whole 
set  forth  in  indifierent  French,  and 
garnished  with  buffoonery  and  impro- 
priety, after  the  usual  fashion  of  this 
zajky  of  Parisian  novelists. 

Is  it  true  that  M.  Honordde  Balaac 
ismarried  to  a  femaleaiaZiiowiasre,  who 
fell  in  love  with  hhn  through  his  books 
and  his  reputation?  If  so,  let  hun 
take  our  advice  and  abjure  scribblhig 
— at  least  till  he  isin  the  vein  to  turn 
<mt  something  better  than  his  recent 
productions— better,  at  least,  t^^^  the 
firet  volume  of  the  2)^w^  d'Ams. 
now  lymg  before  us.  What  heavy, 
vulgar  toash,  to  flow  ifrom  the  pen  of 
a  man  of  his  abilities  I  After  beSn- 
^  his  htenuy  career  with  aseries 
^  worthless  books,  published  under 

authorship  he  has  since  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  disclaim,  he  rose  into 


&ne  by  his  iSbbies  dshsVUdePro^ 
omo0,  by  hisPeotc  ds  Ckagrmy  his  Pers 
Gorwty  and  other  striking  andpopohur 
works.  The  hoar  of  his  dedine  tbea 
struck,  and  he  has  since  been  roUiog 
down  the  hill  at  a  fiiurter  rale  than  he 
ascended  it  Hia  affectatiDn  of  ori- 
ginalily  is  wearisome  and  nanseoos 
in  the  extreme..  He  reminds  us  of  a 
nurseryman  we  once  knew,  who, 
despairing  of  equalling  the  splsadonr 
of  a  neighbour's  flowen,  sppM 
himself  to  the  pcodnction  of  all  man- 
ner of  floral  m<Mistrosities,  miatak- 
ing  distortion  for  beauty,  and  eeoen- 
trictty  for  grace.  He  strains  ftrnsw 
oonceptioas  and  ideas  tiU  he  wrii^a 
nonsense,  or  something  veiy  little 
better.  And  hia  mania  for  latro- 
duciog  the  same  penonages  in  twaoty 

different  books,  renders  it  mxmsxf 
to  read  all  in  order  to  undmtaad 
one.    The  question  becomes,  whether 
it  is  worth  itriiile  going  thros^  so 
much  to  obtain  so  HtUe.    Our  lepiy 
is  a  decided  n«gativ&    IfOefffBtem, 
however,  be  annoying  to  the  reader, 
for  the  author  it  has  its  advantages. 
It  is.  In  Cut,  a  newr  spades  of  pnffeir, 
of  considerable  ingenuity,  fiadwards 
and  forward  M.  de  Balaao  rata  hu 
pabJie ;  hia  books  are  a  qnleai  w 
mntnal  iKyonw'WMlft*'^"'  and  adiwnsA* 
meat.     Itoi,   in  the  i>tSp«0^i 
apnmoa  of  a  lawsuit,  we  find  ia 
bradrats  and  in  large  capitsls,--^^ 
Use  Tbnxbbkobb  Anuoai.'  .^ 
little  further  on^  an  allnaion  bem^ 
made  to  the  town  of  Florins,  we  are 
requested    to    "iSta    Pw«Bir». 
Similar  admonitiona  are  of  cosataat 
recurrence  in  the  same  autbor't^^r 
ings.    Theplan  la rerily ctorjRtfJ 
proves  Paris  a  step  or  two  w**^ 
London  In  the  art  w  advertistojv^ 
have  not  yet  heard  of  Moaee  aaoW^ 
ney  stamping  on  a  waisteost  dsck» 
injunction  to  "TiryourtroBaeBB,  «^ 
embroidering  on  a  new sBitoBt*^ 
as  to  the  meents  of  a  ^  p(^  0*?^^ 
"Buy  our  bear's  giesseJ"  fi*^ 
Ross  the  perfumer.     ^Prmts  »»» 
owe/"   chimes  in  M.  Bahac  «^J 

author.  O  Paris!  PiOB'^^S? 
and  republican,  politioal  sad  poaca^ 
of  aU  the  dtiea  of  tiie  pishi  ^^ 
the  queen,  and  humbi^  is  tv  "^ 
jewel  in  thy  diadem  1 


J 
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JJFK  m  THE  *^  FAB  WEST.*' 


PABT  IBJi  LAfiT. 


No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Los 
AmericaooB  had  arriyedt  than  nearly 
all  the  householders  of  Fernandez  pre- 
sented themselves  to  offer  the  use  of 
their  ^^  salas  "  for  the  fandango  which 
inTaiiablj  celebrated  theur  arrivaL 
This  was  always  a  profitable  event ; 
for  as  the  mountaineers  were  gene- 
rally iwetty  well  ^^  flush  "  of  cash  when 
OD  tfaeur "  spree,'*  and  as  open-huided 
ad  an  Indian  could  wish,  the  sale  of 
whisky,  with  which  they  regaled  all 
comeiB,  produced  a  handsome  return 
to  the  fbrtunate  individual  whose  room 
was  selected  fi>r  the  £uidango.  On 
tiiia  occasion  the  sala  of  the  Alcalde 
Don  Conielio  Yegil  was  selected  and 
pot  in  order;  agenetal  Invitation  was 
distributed ;  and  all  the  dusky  bean- 
ties  of  Fernandex  were  80<m  engaged 
inacraying  themselves  for  the  fete. 
Off  came  the  coats  of  dirt  and 
''  al^pia"  which  had  bedaubed  their 
fices  since  the  last  ^^  fhncionf"  leaving 
their  dieeks  dear  and  dean.  Water 
was  profusely  used,  and  their  cnerpos 
were  doubtiess  astonished  by  the  un- 
uoal  lavatiim.  Their  long  black  hahr 
was  washed  and  combed,  plastered  be- 
hind their  ears,  and  plaited  into  a  long 
queue,  niiidi  hnng  aown  theur  backs. 
Enagima  of  gandy  ook>m>  (red  most  af- 
fected) were  donned,  fiutened  round 
the  waist  with  ornamented  belts,  and 
above  this  a  snow-white  oamuiia  of 
fine  linen  was  the  only  cowing,  al- 
lowmg  a  prodigal  display  of  their 
cfaanns.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
of  antiquated  pattern,  decorate  their 
ears  and  necks;  and  massive  crosses 
of  the  predons  metals,  wrought  from 
the  gold  or  silver  of  thdr  own 
placeres,  hang  pendant  on  tiieir 
breasts.  The  enagua  or  petticoat, 
readdng  about  halfway  between  the 
knee  and  ande,  displayB  thdr  wdl- 
turaed  limbs,  destitute  of  stoddngs, 
and  their  tiny  feet,  thrust  into  quaint 


little  shoes  (zcpatitos)  of  Cinderellan 
dimensions,  llius  equipped,  with  the 
reboso  drawn  over  their  heads  and 
faces,  out  of  the  folds  of  which  their 
brilliant  eyes  flash  like  lightning,  and 
each  pretty  mouth  armed  with  Itsdgar- 
ito,  they  coquettishly  enter  the  fan- 
dango.* Here,  at  one  end  of  a  long 
room,  are  seated  the  musicians,  their 
instruments  beinr  generally  a  species 
of  guitar,  called  heaca,  bcatdoUni  and 
an  Indian  drum,  called  toin^^— one  of 
each.  Bound  the  room  groups  of 
New  Mexicans  lounge,  wrapped  in 
the  eternal  sarape,  and  smolong  of 
course,  scowling  with  jealous  eyes 
at  the  more  fiivoured  mountaineers. 
These,  divested  of  their  hunting-coats 
of  buckskins,  appear  in  their  bran-new 
shirts  of  gaudy  calico,  and  dose  fit- 
ting buckskin  pantaloons,  with  long 
fringes  down  tiie  outside  seam  from 
the  hip  to  the  ande ;  with  mocassins, 
ornamented  with  bright  beads  and 
porcupine  quUls.  £u^  round  hia 
waist,  wears  his  mountain-bdt  and 
scalp-knife,  ominous  of  the  company 
he  is  in,  and  some  have  pistols  stidc- 
ing  in  their  belt. 

The  dances — save  the  mark  I — are 
without  former  figure,  at  least  those 
in  which  the  white  hunters  sport  the 
'^  frmtastic  toe."  Seising  his  partner 
round  the  waist  with  the  gripe  of  a 
grisly  bear,  each  mountaineer  ^riiirls 
and  twirls,  jumps  and  stamps ;  intro- 
duces Incfian  steps  used  in  the  "  scalp  '* 
or  *^ buffalo"  dances,  whooping  occa- 
sionaJIy  with  unearthly  ay,  and  then 
subflidmg  into  the  jerking  step,  rais- 
ing each  foot  alternately  from  the 
groimd,  so  much  in  vogue  in  Indian 
ballets.  The  hunters  have  the  floor 
all  to  themsdves.  The  Mexicans 
have  no  chance  in  such  physical  force 
dancing;  and  if  a  dancing  PelMof 
steps  into  the  ring,  a  lead-like  thump 
firom  a  gallojung  mountaineer  qiuckly 


*  The  word  famdango,  in  New  liexico,  ia  not  applied  to  the  peooliar  danoe  known 
in  Spain  by  that  name,  bat  deeignatoa  a  ball  or  dancing  meeting. 
t  Nickname  for  the  idle  IbUowi  hangmg  about  a  Mexican  towiii  translated  into 
Greaaen  "  by  the  Americans. 
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sends  him  sprawling,  with  the  con- 
siderate remark — "  Quit,  you  darned 
Spaniard !  you  can't  '  shine  *  in  this 
crowd." 

During  a  lull,  guag^s  ♦  filled  with 
whisky  go  the  rounds — offered  to  and 
seldom  refused  by  the  ladies— sturdily 
quaffed  by  the  mountaineers,  and 
freely  swallowed  by  the  PelMos,  who 
drown  their  jealousy  and  envious  hate 
of  their  entertainers  in  potent  aguar- 
diente. Now,  as  the  guagds  are  oft 
refilled  and  as  often  drained,  and  as 


[Not, 


their  ground  and  fight.  Knives  gut- 
ter in  the  light,  and  gmd^  thrusts  are 
given  and  parried,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  the  whites  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder — covering  the  floor  with 
Mexicans  by  their  stalwart  blows  *, 
but  the  odds  are  fearful  against  then, 
and  other  assulants  crowd  up  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  M. 

Alarm  being  given  by  the  shrieking 
women,  reinforcements  of  Pelados 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  conld 

^^„„^^  ^ , not  enter  the  room,  which  was  al- 

night  advances,  so  do  the  spirits  of    ready  full.    The  odds  began  to  tell 
the  mountaineers  become  more  bois-     against  the  mountaineers,  when  Kit 


terous,  while  their  attentions  to  their 
partners  become  warmer — the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives  waxes  hotter  there- 
at— and  they  begin  to  show  symptoms 
of  resenting  the  endearments  which 
the  mountaineers  bestow  upon  their 
wives  and  sweethearts,  ^d  now, 
when  the  room  is  filled  to  crowding, 
— with  two  hundred  people,  swearing, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  shouting — the 
half-dozen  Americans  monopolising 
the  fair,  to  the  evident  disadvantage 
of  at  least  threescore  scowling  Pelados, 
it  happens  that  one  of  these,  mad- 
dened by  whisky  and  the  green-eyed 
monster,  suddenly  seizes  a  fair  one 
from  the  waist-encirding  arm  of  a 
mountaineer,  and  puUs  her  from  her 
partner.  Waghl— La  Bont^— it  is 
he — stands  erect  as  a  pillar  for  a 
moment,  then  raises  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  gives  a  rmging  war- 
whoop— jumps  upon  the  rash  Pelddo, 
seizes  him  by  the  body  as  if  he  were 
a  child,  lifts  him  over  his  head,  and 
dashes  him  with  the  force  of  a  giant 
against  the  wall. 

The  war,  long  threatened,  has  com- 
menced ;  twenty  Mexicans  draw  their 
knives  and  rush  upon  La  Bont^,  who 
stands  his  ground,  and  sweeps  them 
down  with  his  ponderous  fist,  one  after 
another,  as  they  throng  around  him. 
**  Howgh-owgh-owgh-owgh-h  ! "  the 
well-known  war-whoop,  bursts  firom 
the  throats  of  his  companions,  and  on 
they  rush  to  the  rescue.  The  wo- 
men scream,  and  block  the  door  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape;  and  thus 
the  Mexicans  are  compelled  to  stand 


Carson's  qmck   eye  caught  sight  of 

a  high  stool  or  stone,  supported  by 

three  long  heavy  legs.    In  a  moment 

he  had  cleared  his  way  to  this,  and  in 

another  the  three  legs  were  brolien  off 

and  in  the  hands  of  himself,  Pict 

Wooton,  and  La  Bont^.    Sweeping 

them  round  their  heads,  down  came  the 

heavy  weapons  amongst  the  Mexicans 

with  wonderful  effect  —  each  blow, 

dealt  by  the  nervous  arms  of  Woo^j 

and  La  Bont^,  mowmg  down  a  gooji 

half-dozen  of  the  assaihmts.    At  tnis 

the  mountaineers  gave  a  hearty  whoop, 

aad  charged  the  wavering  enemy  witn 

such  resistless  Tigour,  that  *<7|*7 

way  and  bolted  through  the  door, 

leavmg  the  floor  strewed  with  wonno- 

ed,  many  most  dangerously ;for,» 

may  be  imagined,  a  thrust  from  ww 

keen  scalp-knife  by  the  ne^oos  «rm 

of  a  mountaineer  was  no  wj  wow, 

and  seldom  faUed  to  strike  bome--nP 

to  the  "  Green  Kver  "  t  on  ^le  blafle. 

The  field  b^g  won,  ^\^' 

too,  beat  a  quick  retreat  to  the  ho^ 

where  they  were  domicUed,  ^^l^. 

they  had  lefk  their  r^'J^,^ 
their  trusty  weapons  they  felt,  ttj"^' 
unarmed ;  and  not  knoinnf  ww  ^ 
affair  just  over  would  be  fo^ow^d  ^^ 
lost  no  time  in  making  V^^^ 
for  deffence.  However,  ^JZ 
blustering  on  the  part  of  the  ^^; 


who,  accompanied  by  a  P^^  ^ 
iaius  of  "  Grease<proce^^^ 

-which  P'' 

position  was  recmved  with  »  ^V^. 
derision— the  business  was  compoo" 


house,  and  demanded  the  b^^ 
all  concerned  in  the  afiJur-wfticn  p  ^ 


*  ^^-»haped  gourds.  w. «  Greco 

w«Jm    ^^17®*  ""***  ^y  ^^  hunters  aad  tnppen  are  manulii«tiir«d  *}J^^^ti» 
--^..^**r^''  *°^  ^»^«  *****  n*m«  stamped  upon  the  blade.    Hence  the  »^ 
or  doing  any  thing  effectuaUy  ia  «  up  to  Green  River.'' 


River 
term  for 


1848.] 
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ed  by  the  moantaineers  promising  to 
gi?e  sundry  dollars  to  the  fnen<£  of 
two  of  the  Mexicans,  who  died  during 
the  night  of  their  wonnds,  and  to  pay 
for  a  certain  amount  of  masses  to  be 
song  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  in 
purgatory.  Thus  the  aflhir  blew  over ; 
but  for  several  days  the  mountaineers 
nerer  showed  themselves  in  the  streets 
of  Fernandez  without  their  rifles  on 
their  shoulders,  and  refrained  firom 
attending  fandangos  for  the  present, 
and  until  the  excitement  had  cooled 
down. 

A  bitter  feeling,  however,  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  men;  and  one  or 
two  offers  of  a  matrimonial  nature 
were  rejected  by  the  papas  of  certain 
ladies  who  had  been  wooed  by  some  of 
the  white  hunters,  and  their  hands 
fonnally  demanded  from  the  respec- 
tive padres. 

La  Bont^  had  been  rather  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  one  Dolores  Sala- 
xar— a  buxom  lass,  more  than  three 
parts  Indian  in  her  blood,  but  con- 
fessedly the  "  beauty ''  of  the  Yale  of 
Taos.  She,  by  dint  of  eye,  and  of  name- 
leas  acts  of  elaborate  coquetry,  with 
which  the  sex  so  universidly  bait  their 
traq)s,  whether  in  the  salons  of  Bel- 
gravia,  or  the  rancherias  of  ^ew  Mex- 
ico, contrived  to  make  considerable 
havoc  in  the  heart  of  our  mountaineer ; 
and  when  once  Dolores  saw  she  had 
made  an  impression,  she  followed 
up  her  advantage  with  all  the  arts  the 
most  civilised  of  her  sex  could  use 
when  fishing  for  a  husband. 

La  Bonte,  however,  was  too  old  a 
hunter  to  be  easily  caught;  and, 
before  committing  himself,  he  sought 
the  advice  of  his  tried  companion 
£illbuck«  Taking  him  to  a  retired 
spot  without  the  village,  he  drew  out 
his  pipe  and  charged  it — seated  him- 
self cross-legged  on  the  ground,  and, 
with  Indian  gravity,  composed  him- 
self for  a  "  tidk.** 

''  Ho,  KiUbuck  r  he  began,  touch- 
ing the  erouad  with  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe,  ana  then  turning  the  stem  up- 
wards for  "  medicine^ — *'  Hyar's  a 
child  feels  sqnamptious  like,  and  nigh 
upon  ^  gone  beaver,'  he  is — Wagh !  " 

''  Wagh ! "  exclaimed  Killbuck,  all 
attention. 


*^  Old  hos,"  continued  the  other ; 
*'''  thar's  no  use  caching  anyhow  what 
a  niggur  feels — so  hyar's  to  ^  put  out.' 
You're  good  for  beaver  /  know ;  at 
deer  or  baffler,  or  darned  red  Injun 
either,  you're  *  some.'  Now  that's  a 
fact.  *  Off-hand,'  or  *  with  a  rest,' 
you  make  'em '  come.'  You  knows  the 
'  sign '  of  Injnus  slick — Blackfoot  or 
Sioux,  Pawnee  or  Bumtwood,  Zeton, 
Rapaho,  Shian,  or  Shoshonee,  Yutah, 
Piyutah,  or  Yamhareek — their  trail's 
as  plain  as  writin',  old  hos,  to  yon." 

"  Wagh  I"  grunted  KiUbuck,  blush- 
ing bronze  at  all  these  compliments. 

''  Your  sight  ain't  bad.  Elks  is 
elk ;  black-tail  deer  ain't  white- tails ; 
and  b'ar  is  b'ar  to  you,  and  nothin' 
else,  a  long  mile  off  and  moi-e." 

"Wa-agh!" 

^*'  Thar  ain't  a  track  as  leaves  its 
mark  upon  the  plains  or  mountains 
but  you  can  read  off-hand ;  that  Tve 
see'd  myself.  But  tell  me,  old  hos, 
can  yon  make  understand  the  *'  sign ' 
as  shows  itself  in  a  woman's  breast  ?  " 

Killbuck  removed  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  raised  his  head,  and  puffed  a 
rolling  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  air, — 
knocked  .the  ashes  f^om  the  bowl, 
likewise  made  his  "  medicine  " — and 
answered  thus: — 

"From  Red  River,  away  up  north 
amongst  the  Britishers,  to  Heely 
(Gila)  in  the  Spanish  country — from 
old  Missoura  to  the  sea  of  Call- 
fomy,  I've  trapped  and  hunted.  I 
knows  the  Injuns  and  thar  *slgn,' 
and  they  knows  me^  I*m  thinkin. 
Thirty  winters  has  snowed  6n  me  in 
these  hyar  mountains,  and  a  niggur 
or  a  Spaniard*  would  lam  *  some '  in 
that  time.  This  old  tool"  (tapping  his 
rifle)  ^^shoots  *  center,'  she  does ;  and 
if  thar's  game  afoot,  this  child  knows 
'bull'  from  ^cow,'  and  ought  to 
could.  That  deer  is  deer,  and  goats 
is  goats,  is  plain  as  paint  to  any  but 
a  greenhorn.  Beaver  *s  a  cunning 
crittur,  but  I've  trapped  a  'heapi^ 
and  at  killing  meat  when  meat's  a-run- 
ning,  ril  *•  shine '  in  the  biggest  kind 
of  crowd.  For  twenty  year  I  packed 
a  squaw  along.  Not  one,  but  a  many. 
First  I  had  a  Blackfoot— the  damdest 
slut  as  ever  cried  for.  fofarraw.  I 
lodge-poled  her  on  Colter's  Creek, 


*  Always  alloding  to  Mexicans,  who  are  jiiTariably  called  Spaniards  by  the 
Weetem  AmericanB. 
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and  made  her  qnii.  Mj  baffler  hos, 
and  as  good  as  fonr  ipwdka  of  beaver, 
I  gave  for  old  Bnll-tail^B  daughter. 
He  was  head  chief  of  the  Ricaree, 
and  *  came '  nicelj  '  roond'  me.  Thar 
was'nt  enough  scarlet  cloth,  norbeads, 
nor  vemulicm  in  Sublette^s  packs  for 
her.  Traps  wouldn't  buy  her  all  the 
fofanrow  she  wanted;  and  in  two 
Tears  Pd  sold  her  to  Cross-Eac^  for 
one  of  JakeHawkanVi  gona— thisTeiy 
one  I  hold  In  my  hands.  Then  I 
tried  the  Sioox,  the  Shian,  and  a 
Digger  firom  the  other  side,  ^o  made 
the  best  mocassin  as  ever  /  wore. 
She  was  the  best  of  all,  and  was  rub- 
bed onl  by  the  Yvtahs  in  the  Bayon 
Salads.  jBad  was  the  best;  andsAsr 
she  was  gone  nnder  I  tried  no  more. 
"Afore  I  left  the  settlements  I 
know'4  a  white  gal,  snd  she  was 
sons  pnnlrilns.  I  have  never  seed 
nothing  as  'onkL  beat  her.  Bed 
blood  won't  ^  shine'  any  ways  yon  fix 
it ;  and  though  I'm  hell  for  ^sign,'  a 
woman's  breast  Is  the  hardest  kind  of 
rock  to  me,  and  leaves  no  trail  that  I 
can  see  ot  Pva  beam  yon  talk  of  a 
gai  In  Memphis  ceanty ;  Mary  Brsnd 

r«  called  her  onoest.  The  gal  I  said 
know'd,  her  name  I  disremember, 
but  she  stands  afore  me  as  plain  as 
Chimley  Bock  on  Platte,  and  thirty 
year  and  mora  har'ktt  changed  afoa- 
tore  in  her  fiMie,  to  me. 

«>  If  yon  ask  this  child,  he'U  ieU  yon 
to  leave  the  Spanish  slot  to  her 
Greasers,  and  hold  on  till  yon  take 
the  trail  to  old  Missonn,  whar  white 
and  Christian  gals  are  to  be  had  for 
axing.    Waghl" 

La  Bontd  rose  to  his  foot  The 
mention  of  Maiy  Brand's  name  de- 
cided him;  andhesald — 

"  Dsnithe  Spanlaidl  shecsntshine 
with  me;  come,  old  hos  I  let's  move." 

And,  shonlderingthdr  riies,  the  two 
compafieros  returned  to  the  Bondi. 
More  than  one  of  tiie  momttaineerB 
had  fhlfilled  the  objeot  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  had  taken  to  themselves  a 
partner  fi:x>m  amongst  tiie  belles  of 
Taos,  and  now  they  were  propaiing 
for  their  retom  to  the  moontains. 
Dick  Wooton  was  the  only  nnfortn- 
nate  one.  He  had  wooed  a  damsel 
whose  parents  peremptorily  forbade 
their  daughter  to  wed  the  hunter, 
and  he  therefore  made  ready  for  his 
departure  with  considerable  regret. 


The  day  eaine,  however,  lie 
band  of  mountaineers  wers  slready 
mounted,  and  those  with  wires  in 
cfaaige  were  some  haurs  on  tiie  W9d, 
leaving  the  remainder  quafflng  manj 
a  stirrup-cup  before  they  left.  Dick 
Wooton  was  as  flsdancholy  ss  a  baf • 
folo  ball  in  spring ;  and  ss  he  rode 
down  the  villsige,  and  approached  tin 
house  of  his  lady-love,  who  stood 
wrapped  in  reboeo,  and  dgirito  in 
mouth,  on  the  sill  of  the  door,  he 
turned  away  his  head  as  if  dresding 
to  say  adios.  La  Bont^  rode  beside 
him,  and  a  thought  struck  hhs. 

''Ho,  Dick!"  he  said, ''tiitt's  the 
gal,  and  thai'a  the  mountite:  shoot 
shnrp's  the  word." 

Dick  Instantly  nnderslood  him, 
and  was  *^  himself  again."  Hende 
uptothegiri  aaifto  bid  her  sdieo, 
and  she  came  to  meet  him.  Whisper- 
ing one  word,  she  put  herfootnpoo 
his,  was  instantly  seised  mud  the 
waist,  and  pliKod  upon  the  hon  of 
hissaddle.  He  strock  spots  into  his 
horse,  and  in  a  minute  wis  out  of 
sight,  his  three  oompaniDoseomi^ 
his  retreat,  and  meucinf  wfth  tiMir 
rifles  the  crowd  which  was  soon  ditmi 

to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  the  giiTs 
parents,  who  had  been   sstonnhed 

speotatofs  of  the  daring  rqie. 

The  tnq^MT  and  his  bride!,  howeteTt 

ese^ied  scathiieeB,  and  tte  whole 
party  effected  a  safo  passsgeof  tiie 

monntafais,  and  neached  tiie  iifaB^ 
whero  the  band  was  broken  up.— Moe 

proceeding  to  Benfto  Foit,  sad  oAer» 
to  the  Platte,  amongst  whom  were 
Kfflbuck  and  La  Bont^stffl  taeooH 

lim  two  <moe  more  betook  MB- 
selves  to  tnpi^,  tiie  Yelkiw  Stose 
being  thefar  chfeT  hunting-T^ 
But  we  must  aadn  leap  ofcr  wm» 
and  years,  rattier  tiian  eondvet  tn 
reader  through  aH  tii^  perifott  wv^ 
derings,  and  at  last  braig  bin  m» 
to  the  camp  on  Bgon,  where  we  orft 
hitroduced  hhn  to  our  moaatihM^ 
and  as  WB  have  already  W^ 
them  on  the  Anpaho  trsfl,  ^ 
they  pursued  to  recover  their  »jwo 
animals  from  a  band  of  tiiit  ns^^ 
we  will  once  agahi  seat  «S!f 
at  the  camp  on  Boiling  W^ 
where  they  had  met  a  strange  hnnwr 
on  a  soUtanr  expedition  to  Che  W^ 
Saiade,  and  whose  dooble-btfnDea 
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had  exdtod  tfaeir  wonder  and 
cariosity* 

Fiom  him  they  learned  also  that  a 
Ui)ge  band  of  MomKMia  were  winter- 
mg  on  the  Aikansa,  tn  rmOe  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Upper  Galifor^ 
itia;  and  as  oar  hnnterB  had  before 
fidkn  fai  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
th«e  Huiatie  emigrants,  and  felt  no 
httle  wonder  that  soch  helpless  peq[>le 
sbovld  undertake  so  long  a  jooney 
throngfa  the  wilderness,  the  stranger 
nsirated  to  them  the  faistoiT  of  the 
sect,  which  we  will  also  shortly  trans- 
cribe for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Mormons  were  originally  of  the 
Eect  known  as  ^«  Laater-day  SaLots," » 
whidi  sect  flouishes  wheraYer  Anglo<- 
Saxon  gvUa  an  ibond  in  safflcnnt 
Bvmben  to  swailowthe  e^^regions  non- 
fSBse  of  ftnatic  hvmbngs  who  fiitten 
iqpoo  their  onednMty.  £i  the  United 
Stales  they  especially  abooMtod;  bnt, 
the  creed  becMning  ^^  stow,"  one  Joe ' 
Smith,  ft  sMorf  man,  arose  from  te 
rankB,  and  haatilled  a  little  life  faitotiie 
decaTing  sect. 

Joe,  better  knownaatiie  **  Prophet 
Joe,**  was  taking  his  siesta  one  fine  . 
day,  npon  a  hSl  in  one  of  the  New 
Iftfigtand  States,  when  an  snsel  snd- 
denly  appeared  to  him,  and  made 
known  the  locality  of  a  new  Bible  or 
Te8tament,whidi  contained  thehistoiy 
of  the  hMt  tribes  of  Israel;  tiiat  these 
tribes  were  no  other  than  the  Ihdhm 
natkMis  which  possessed  tiie  continent 
of  America  at  the  time  of  its  disco- 
very, aad  Ibe  remains  of  which  still 
existed  in  their  savage  state;  that, 
tinnovgh  the  agency  of  Joe,  these  were 
to  he  redaimed,  collected  into  the 
hosoniof  achnrohto  be  tiiere  eata- 
bliahed,  according  to  princfales  iriiich 
wooldbe  feond  in  tiie  wonderfol  bo^ 
^4ad  whioh  chmth  was  gradaally  to 
receive  into  its  boeom  all  other 
dnrehes,  sects,  and  persaasions,  with 
•  *•  unanimity  of  belief  and  perfect  bro- 
theriiood.** 

After  a  certain  probation,  Joe  was 
led  in  body  and  siMt  tothemovntain 
by  theaagel  who  first  appeared  to  him, 
was  pointed  ont  the  position  of  the 
Wffliderfhl  book,  which  was  covered  by 
a  flat  stone,  on  whidi  would  be  fonnd 
two  romid  pebbles,  called  Urim  and 
Thmmnim,  and  through  the  agency  of 
which  the  mystic  characters  inscribed 
on  the  pages  of  the  book  were  to  be 
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deciphered  and  translated.  Joe  found 
the  spot  indicated  without  any  diflSi- 
culty,  cleared  away  the  earth,  and  dis- 
coyered  a  hollow  i^ace  formed  by  feur 
flat  stones ;  on  removing  the  topmost 
one  of  which  sundry  p&tes  of  brass 
presented  themselves,  covered  with 
quaint  and  antiqae  carnng;  on  the 
top  lay  Urim  and  Thammim,  (com- 
monly known  to  the  Mormons  as 
Mummrnn  andThvmmum,  tiie  pebbles 
of  wondetfhl  virtoe,)  through  wiiich 
the  minde  of  reading  the  plates  of 
brass  was  to  be  performed. 

Joe  Smith,  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
Moses  had  so  suddenly  feUen,  care- 
fhlly  removed  Ite  plates  and  hid 
them,  bmyiag  himself  in  woods  and 
mountahu  whilst  engaged  in  tiie  woric 
of  translation.  However,  he  made  no 
secret  of  the  important  task  imposed 
upon  him,  nor  of  liie  great  work  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  Kumibera 
at  once  lielieved  hhn,  but  not  a  few 
were  deaf  to  belief  and  openly  derided 
him.  Behig  persecvted,  (as  the  sect 
declares,  at  the  instigation  of  the  au- 
thorises,) and  many  attempts  btAag 
made  to  steid  his  predoas  treasure, 
Joe,  one  finenlgbt,  xiaeked  ins  platee 
in  a  sack  of  bens,  Inmdled  them  faito 
a  Jersey  waggon,  and  made  tracks  for 
the  West.  Here  he  completed  the 
great  work  of  translatton,  and  not 
long  after  gave  to  t&e  worid  the 
^  Book  of  Mormon,'*  a  woriL  as  bulky 
as  the  Bible,  and  called  *^  of  Mormon,^' 
forso was  the  prophet  named  by  whose 
hand  the  histoirof  tlielosttriDes  had 
been  handed  down  in  tiie  {dates  of 
biass  thus  miraculously  peeerved  for 
tiiousands  of  yaara,  ioA  brought  to 
light  tiuou^  the  ageni^  ef  Joseph 
Smith. 

The  ikme  of  the  Book  of  Monnon 
spread  over  all  America,  and  even  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Hun- 
dreds of  proselytes  flocked  to  Joe,  to 
hear  ihmi  his  lips  the  doctrine  of 
Mormonism;  and  in  a  veiy  brief 
period  the  Moimons  became  a  nume- 
rous aad  recognised  sect,  and  Joe  was 
at  once,  and  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, installed  as  the  head  of  the 
Mormon  chureh,  and  was  ever  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Prophet  Jo- 
seph." 

However,  from  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  sodal  system,  the  Mormons 
became  rather  unpopular  in  the  settled 
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States,  and  at  length  moved  bodily 
into  Missoori,  where  they  purchased 
several  tracts  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
boaHiood   of  Independence.      Here 
they  erected  a  large  building,  which 
they  called  the  Lord^s  Store,  where 
goods  were  collected  on  the  common 
acconnt,  and  retailed  to  members  of 
tiie  church  at  moderate  prices.    All 
this    time   their   numbers  increased 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  immi- 
grants from  aU  parts  of  the  States, 
as  well  as  Europe,  continually  joined 
them.     As  they   became    stronger, 
they  grew  bolder  and  more  arrogant 
In  their  projects.    They  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  bad  neighbours, 
on  account  of  their  pilfering  propen- 
sities, and  their  ntter  disregard  of  the 
conventional  decencies  of  society — 
exhibiting  the  greatest  immorality, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  amongst 
their  society  a  universal  concubinage. 
This  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  ill 
feeling  against  them  on  the  part  of 
their   neighbours,    the  honest  Mis- 
souifians ;  but  they  still  tolerated  then* 
presence   amongst   them,  until   the 
Saints  openly  proclaimed  their  inten- 
tion of  seizing  upon  the  country,  and 
expelling  by  force  the  present  occu- 
pants— giving,  as  their  reason,  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  their  prophets 
that  the  ^^Land  of  Zion"  was  to  be 
possessed  by  themselves  alone. 

The  sturdy  Mlssourians  began  to 
think  this  was  a  little  too  strong,  and 
that,  if  they  permitted  such  aggres- 
sions any  longer,  they  would  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  despoiled  of  their 
lands  by  the  Mormon  interlopers. 
At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  Sahits,  emboldened  by 
the  impunity  with  which  they  had 
-hitherto  carried  out  theit  plans, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  all  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Mormon 
persuauen,  must  "clear  out,"  and 
give  up  possession  of  their  lands  and 
hoQses.  The  Missonrians  collected 
in  a  body,  burned  the  printing-press 
from  which  the .  proclamation  had 
emanated,  seized  several  of  the  Mor- 
mon leaden,  and,  after  inflicting  a 
summary  chastisement,  "  tarred  and 
feathered'*  them,  and  let  them  go. 

To  revenge  this  insult,  the  Mor- 
mons marshalled  an  army  of  Saints, 
and  marched    upon    Independence, 
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threatening  vengeaiice  against  the 
town  and  people.  Here  they  met,  how- 
ever, a  band  of  sturdy  backwoods- 
men, armed  with  rifles,  determined  to 
defend  the  town  agunst  the  fanatic 
mob,  who,  not  relishing  &dr  appear- 
ance, refused  the  encounter,  md  sur- 
rendered their  leaders  at  the  first 
demand.  The  prisoners  were  aft^ 
wards  released,  on  condition  that  the 
Mormons  left  that  part  of  the  coimtrf 
without  delay. 

Accordingly, i^bey  onoe  more  "took 
up  their  beds  and  walked,"  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  to  Clay  CoontT, 
where  they  established  theiBsebeSt 
and  would  finally  have  fonsed  a 
thriving  settlement  but  fw  their 
own  acts  of  wilful  dishonesty.  At 
this  time  their  blasphemous  mum- 
mery knew  no  bounds.  Jg^  Smith, 
and  other  prophets  who  had  latdy 
arisen,  were  declared  to  be  chosen  <rf 
God ;  and  it  was  the  general  creed 
that,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
former  would  take  his  stand  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  judgment-seat,  and 
that  none  woold  pass  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  without  his  seal  and 
touch.  One  of  their  tenets  was  ttc 
faith  in  "  spuitnal  matrimony.''  No 
woman,  it  appeared,  would  be  admit- 
ted into  heaven  unless  "  passed"  by 
a  saint.  To  qualify  them  for  thiSt  ^ 
was  necessary  that  the  woman  ahoiud 
first  be  received  by  the  gwwntecmg 
Mormon  as  an  "earthly  wife,"  « 
order  that  he  did  not  pass  m  anyof 
whom  he  had  no  knowiedgo.  y^ 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
may  be  imagined.  The  most  debas- 
ing immorality  was  a  precept  of  the  • 
order,  and  an  almost  universal  concn- 
binage  existed  amonsst  the  »^ 
which  at  this  time  numbered  at  least 
forty  thousand.  Their  disregard  to 
the  laws  of  decency  and  morality  was  , 
such  as  could  not  be  tolerated  m  m 
class  of  civilised  society.  . 

Again  did  the  honest  MisaonnUB 
set  &eir  faces  against  this  penucioo5 

example,  and  when  the  oo'^J 
which  the  Mormons  had  lemowd  be- 
came more  thickly  settled,  thgr  row 
to  a  man  against  the  t^^^^rZ^l  ' 
rah.  The  Mormons,  by  t^  ^f 
having  on  their  part  gainw  conw- 
derable  accession  to  their  stWDgW' 
thought  to  set  the  laws  at  o^^ 
organised  and  armed  1mT5«  *^ 
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of  men,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dency oyer  the  legitimate  settlers, 
and  Sid  fiJr  to  constitute  an  "impe- 
rinm  in  imperio*'  in  the  State,  and 
heeome  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
public  lands.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Governor  Boggs  at 
once  ordered  out  a  large  force  of  State 
militia  to  put  down  this  formidable 
demonstration,  marched  against  the 
Mormons,  and  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  without  bloodshed. 

From  Clay  Coun^  they  moved 
stin  farther  into  the  wilds,  and 
settied  at  last  in  Caldwell  County, 
where  they  built  the  town  of  ^*Far 
West,'*  and  here  they  remained  for 
the  space  of  three  years. 

Dniing  this  time  they  were  conti- 
noallj  receiving  converts  to  the  faith, 
and  many  of  the  more  ignorant  coun- 
try people  were  disposed  to  join  them, 
l)dng  only  deterred  by  the  fear  of  in- 
corrinff  ridicule  from  the  stronger- 
mmdea.  The  body  of  the  Mormons 
seeing  this,  caUed  upon  their  prophet, 
Joe  Smith,  to  perform  a  miracle  in 
public  before  all  comers,  which  was 
to  prove  to  those  of  their  own  people 
who  BtOl  doubted  the  doctrine,  the 
truth  of  what  it  advanced  —  (the 
power  of  performing  miracles  was 
stead£ftstly  declared  to  be  in  their  hands 
by  the  prophets)— and  to  enlist  those 
who  wavered  in  the  Mormon  cause. 

The  prophet  instantly  a^^ed,  and 
declared  that,  upon  a  certain  day,  he 
would  walk  across  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Missouri  without  wetting  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  On  the  appomted 
day,  the  river  banks  were  thronged  by 
an  expectant  crowd.  The  Mormons 
sang  hymns  of  praise  in  honour  of 
their  prophet,  and  were  proud  of  the 
forthcoming  miracle,  which  was  to  set 
finally  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  his  power 
aud  sanctity. 

This  power  of  performing  miracles, 
and  effecting  miraculous  cm«s  of  the 
sick,  was  so  generally  believed  by  the 
Mormons,  that  physic  was  never 
used  amongst  them.  Hie,  prophets 
visited  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  laid 
hands  upon  them,  and  if,  as  of  course 
was  almost  invariably  the  case«  the 
patient  died,  it  was  attributed  to 
his  or  her  want  of  faith ;  but  if^  on 
the  contrary,  the  patient  recovered, 
there  was  universal  glorification  on 
the  miraculous  cure. 

VOL.  LXIV. — 'SO,  cccxcvir. 


Joe  Smith  was  a  tall,  fine-lookmff 
man,  of  most  plausible  address,  and 
possessed  the  ^  of  the  gab  in  great 
perfection.  At  the  time  appoint^  for 
the  performance  of  the  walking-water 
miracle,  he  duly  attended  on  the  river 
banks,  and  descended  barefoot  to  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

'*  My  brethren  I*'  he  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  **•  this  day  is  a  happy  one  to 
me,  to  us  all,  who  venerate  the  great 
and  only  faith.  The  truth  of  our 
great  and  blessed  doctrine  will  now  be 
proved  before  the  thousands  I  see 
around  me.  You  have  asked  me  to 
prove  by  a  miracle  that  the  power  of 
the  prophets  of  old  has  been  given  to 
me.  I  say  unto  you,  not  only  to  me, 
but  to  all  who  have  faith.  I  have 
faith,  and  can  perform  mirades — that 
faith  empowers  me  to  walk  across  the 
broad  surface  of  that  mighty  river 
without  wetting  the  soles  of  my  un- 
worthy feet ;  but  if  ye  are  to  see  this 
miracle  performed,  it  is  necessary  that 
ye  have  faith  also,  not  only  in  your- 
selves, but  in  me.  Have  ye  this  fkitb 
in  yourselves  ?  " 

**  We  have,  we  have  1"  roared  the 
crowd. 

*'  Have  ye  the  fidth  in  me,  that  ye 
believe  I  can  perform  this  miracle  ?  " 

"We  have,  we  have!"  roared  the 
crowd. 

"Then,"  said  Joe  Smith,  coolly 
walking  away,  "  with  such  faith  do  ye 
know  well  that  I  could^  but  it  boots 
not  that  I  should^  do  it ;  therefore,  my 
brethren,  doubt  no  more" — and  Joe 
put  on  his  boots  and  disappeared. 

Being  again  compelled  to  emigrate, 
the  Mormons  proceed  into  the  state 
of  Illinois,  where,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
ation,  they  founded  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  it  had  been  declared  by  the 
prophet  Mormon,  should  rise  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  west,  and  where 
the  chosen  people  should  be  collected 
under  one  church,  and  governed  by 
the  elders  after  a  "  spiritual  fashion." 

The  city  of  Nauvoo  soon  became 
a  large  and  imposing  settlement.  An 
enormous  building,  called  the  Temple 
of  Zlon,  was  erected,  half  church,  half 
hotel,  in  which  Joe  Smith  and  the 
other  prophets  resided — and  Isiffb 
storehouses  were  connected  with  it,  m 
which  the  goods  and  chattels  belong- 
ing to  the  community  were  kept  for 
the  common  good. 

2p 
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However,  here,  as  everf  where 
else,  they  were  continiudly  qaarrel- 
luig  with  their  neighbours ;  sod  as 
their  nnmbers  increased,  so  did  their 
audacity.  A  regular  Mormon  militia 
was  again  organised  and  armed, 
nnder  the  command  of  experienced 
officers,  who  had  joined  the  sect ; 
and  now  the  authority  of  the  state 
government  was  openly  defied.  In 
consequence,  the  executive  took  mea^ 
anres  to  put  down  the  nuisance,  and  a 
regular  war  commenced,  and  was  car- 
ri^  on  for  some  time,  with  no  little 
bloodshed  on  both  sides ;  and  this  armed 
movement  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Mormon  war.  The 
Mormons,  however,  who,  it  seemed, 
were  much  better  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  tongue  than  the  rifle,  succumbed : 
the  city  of  Nauvoo  was  taken,  Joe 
Smith  and  other  rin^eadiag  prophets 
captured ;  and  the  former,  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  his  place  of  confine- 
ment was  seized  and  shot.  The 
Mormons  declare  he  had  long  fore- 
told his  own  fate,  and  that  whetk 
the  rifles  of  the  firing  party  who  were 
his  executioners  were  levelled  at  the 
prophet^s  breast,  a  flash  of  lightning 
struck  the  weapons  from  their  hands, 
and  blinded  for  a  time  the  eyes  of  the 
sacrilegious  soldiers. 

With  the  death  of  Joe  Smith  the 
prestige  of  the  Mormon  cause  de- 
clined ;  but  still  thousands'  of  pro- 
selytes joined  them  annually,  and  at 
last  the  state  took  measures  to  remove 
them  altogether,  as  a  body,  firam  the 
country. 

Once  again  they  fled,  as  they  them- 
selves term  it,  before  the  persecutions 
of  the  ungodly  1  But  this  time  their 
migration  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  enemies,  and  their  intenticm  was 
to  place  between  them  the  impassable 
barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
to  seek  a  home  and  resting-place  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  Far  West. 

This,  the  most  extraordinarymiera- 
tion  of  modem  times,  commencea  in 
the  year  18i5 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
following  year  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Mormcms  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
and  launched  boldly  out  into  the  vast 
and  barren  prairies,  without  any  fixed 
destination  as  a  goal  to  their  endless 
journey.  For  many  months,  long 
strings  of  Pittsburg  and  Conostaga 
waggons,  with  herds  of  horses  and 


domestic  cattle,  wound  th^  way  to- 
wards the  Indian  frontier,  with  the 
intention  of  rendezvousing  at  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  Upper  Missoari.  Here 
thousands  of  waggons- were  congre- 
gated, wUh  their  tens  of  thoTuands  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  anxionsly 
waiting  the  route  from  the  elden  of 
the  church,  who  on  their  parts  scarcely 
knew  whither  to  direct  the  steps  of  the 
vast  crowd  they  had  set  in  moUoiL 
At  length  the  indefinite  destinstion 
of  Oregon  and  Califomia  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  long  train  of  emi- 
grants took  up  the  line  of  march.  It 
was  believed  the  Indian  tribes  woold 
immediately  fraternise  with  the  Mor- 
mons, on  their  i^proaching  their  ooan- 
tr;^;  but  the  Pawnees  QuicUy  onde- 
ceived  them  by  running  off  with  their 
stock  on  every  opportunity.  Besides 
these  losses,  at  every  camp,  horses, 
sheep,  and  oxen  strayed  away  and 
were  not  recovered,  and  nnmbere  died 
from  fatigue  and  want  of  proveodfir; 
so  that,  bef<»e  they  had  been  many 
weeks  on  their  journey,  nearly  afl 
their  cattie,  which  they  had  brooght 
to  stock  their  new  country,  were  dm 
or  missing,  and  those  that  were  left 
were  in  most  miserable  condition. 

They  had  started  so  kte  in  the 
season,  that  tlie  greater  wi  w<^ 
compelled  to  winter  on  the  Platte,  oo 
Grand  Island,  and  in  the  ricinity, 
where  they  endured  the  greatest  pri- 
vations and  sufifering  from  cold  ana 
hunger.  Many  who  had  lost  their 
stock  lived  upon  roots  and  pig-nuts ; 
and  scurvy,  in  a  most  ™*^*8?*"j 
form,  and  other  disorders,  carried  off 
numbers  of  the  wretched  fanatics. 

Amongst  them  were  many  wbstw- 
tialfarmersfromaU  parts  of  the  UniteH 

SUtes,  who  had  given  up  th«r  valuawc 
farms,  sold  off  all  their  property,  m 
were  dragging  their  irresponsible  ana 
unfortunatefamiliesintotbewildtfn«* 
— <jarriedaway  by  their  blind  «wfaM^ 
tic  zeal  in  tiiis  absurd  and  toc«^ 
faitii.  There  were  also  toaaj  V^ 
wretches  firom  different  parts  w  mr  • 
land,  mostiy  of  the  farm-Ubonnag 
class,  with  wives  and  familia,  crav- 
ing along  with  helpless  and  ataiow 
idiotic  despair,  but  urged  forward  |^ 
the  fanatic  leaders  of  the  n«>Tjm<»'' 
who  promised  them  a  tod  Aow^ 
with  milk  and  honey  to  wv?^,tj^ 
for  all  their  hardships  and  pn^^J^S 
Their  numbers  were  soon  iwctu 
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by  want  and  disease.  When  too  late, 
they  often  wished  themselves  back  in 
the  old  country,  and  sighed  many  a 
time  for  the  beer  and  bacon  of  former 
days,  now  preferable  to  the  dry  buf- 
Mo  meat  (but  seldom  obtainable)  of 
the  Far  West. 

Evil  fortune  poisned  the  Mormons, 
and  dogged  their  steps.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, some  struggled  on  towards  the 
promised  land,  and  of  these  a  few 
reached  Oregon  and  California.  Many 
were  killed  by  hostile  ludlans ;  many 
perished  of  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst,  in 
passing  the  great  wilderness ;  and  many 
returned  to  the  States,  penniless  and 
crestfallen,  and  heartily  cursing  the 
moment  in  which  they  had  listened  to 
the  oonnaels  of  the  Mormon  prophet. 
The  numbers  who  reached  their  des- 
tination of  Oregon,  California,  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  are  computed  at 
20,000,  of  whom  the  United  States 
had  an  nnregretted  riddanoe. 

One  party  had  followed  the  troops 
of  the  American  government  intended 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Califomias.  Of  these  a  battalion 
was  fornfed,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to 
Upper  California ;  but  the  way  being 
impracticable  for  waggons,  some 
seventy  families  proceeded  up  the 
Arkansai  and  wintered  near  the 
mountains,  intending  to  cross  to  the 
Flatte  the  ensuing  spring,  and  joiQ 
the  main  body  of  emigrants  on  their 
way  by  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  the  wide  and  well-timbered  bot« 
torn  of  the  Arkansa,  the  Mormons 
had  erected  a  street  of  log  shanties, 
in  which  to  pass  the  inclement  winter. 
These  were  built  of  rough  logs  of 
cotton-wood,  laid  one  above  the  other, 
the  inteorstices  filled  with  mud,  and 
rendered  impervious  to  wind  or  wet. 
At  one  end  of  the  row  of  shanties  was 
built  the  ^*  church ''  or  temple — ^a  long 
building  of  huge  logs,  in  which  the 
prayer-meetings  and  boldings-forth 
took  place.  The  band  wintering  on 
the  Arkansa  were  a  far  better  class 
than  the  generality  of  Mormons,  and 
comprised  many  wealthy  and  respect- 
able farmers  from  the  western  states, 
most  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  the 
life  of  woodmen,  and  were  good 
hunters.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to 
support  their  families  upon  the  produce 
of  their  rifles,  frequently  sallying  out 
lo  the  nearest  point  of  the  mountains 


with  a  waggon,  which  they  would 
bring  back  loaded  with  bu£faIo,  deer, ' 
and  elk  meat,  thereby  saving  the  ne- 
cessity of  killing  any  of  their  stock 
of  cattle,  of  which  but  few  remained* 

The  mountain  hunters  found  this 
camp  a  profitable  market  for  their 
meat  and  deer-skins,  with  which  the 
Mormons  were  now  compelled  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  resorted  there 
for  that  purpose — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  attraction  of  the  many  really 
beautiful  Missourian  girls  who  sported 
their  tall  graceful  figures  at  the 
frequent  fandangoes.  Dancing  and 
preaching  go  hand  in  hand  in  Mormon 
doctrine,  and  the  ^*  temple "  was 
generally  cleared  for  a  hop  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week,  a  couple 
of  fiddles  doing  the  duty  of  orchestra. 
A  party  of  mountaineers  came  in  one 
day,  bringing  some  buffalo  meat  and 
dressed  deer-skins,  and  were  invited 
to  be  present  at  one  of  these  festivals. 

Arrived  at  the  temple,  they  were 
rather  taken  aback  by  finding  them- 
selves in  for  a  sermon,  which  one  of 
the  elders  delivered  preparatory  to  the 
^*  physical  exercises.*'  The  preacher 
was  one  Brown — called,  by  reason  of 
his  commanding  a  company  of  Mormon 
volunteers,  "  Cap'en  Brown,"  —  a 
hard-featured,  black-coated  man  of 
five-and-forty,  correctly  got  up  in  black 
continuatious  and  white  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  a  costume  seldom  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
llie  Cap'en,  rising,  cleared  his  voice, 
and  thus  commenced,  first  turning  to 
an  elder  (with  whom  there  was  a 
little  rivalry  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing,) "  Brother  Dowdle  1 "  (brother 
Dowdle  blushed  and  nodded— he  was 
a  long  tallow-faced  man,  with  black 
hair  combed  over  his  face,)  *^  I  feel 
like  holdlngforth  alittle  this  afternoon, 
before  we  glorify  the  Lord, — a — a — ^in 
the — It— holy  dance.  As  there  are  a 
many  strange  gentlemen  now — a-^ 
present,  it's  about  right  to  tell  'em-^ 
a — what  our  doctrine  just  is,  and  so 
I  tells  'em  right  off  what  the  Mormons 
is.  They  are  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ; 
they  are  the  children  of  glory,  perse- 
cuted by  the  hand  of  man :  they  flies 
here  to  the  wilderness,  and,  amongst 
the  Injine  and  the  buffler,  they  lifts  up 
theur  heads,  and  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,  Susannah,  and  hurray  for  the 
promised  land t  Do  you  believe  it?  I 
moioit. 
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**  Tberwants  to  know  whir  weVe 
going,  whar  the  chnrch  goea-rthar 
we  goes.  Yes,  to  heU,  and  pull  tihe 
deyll  off  his  throne — ^tbat*s  what  we'll 
do..  Do  yon  believe  it  ?  Ubiowit. 

''Thars  mlllc  and  honey  in  that 
land  as  we*re  goin'  to,  and  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  is  thar,  and  will  jme 
ns.  They  say  as  we'll  starve  on  the 
road,  bekase  thar's  no  game  and  no 
water;  bat  thar's manna np  in  heayen, 
and  it  '11  rain  on  ns,  and  thar's  pro- 
phets among  ns  as  can  make  the 
water  'come.'  Can't  they,  brother 
Dowdle  ?" 

"  WeOy  they  can.'^ 

"  And  now,  what  haye  the  GenhZs* 
and  the  PhiUshnes  to  say  against  ns 
Mormons  ?  They  says  we're  thieves, 
and  steal  hogs ;  yes,  d 'em  I  they 

y  we  has  as  many  wives  as  we 
like.  So  we  haye.  I'ye  twenty — 
forty,  myself,  and  mean  to  haye  as 
many  more  as  I  can  get.  Bnt  it's  to 
pass  nnfortnnate  females  into  heaven 
that  I  has  'em — ^yes,  to  preyent  *em 
goinff  to  roaring  flames  and  damnation 
that  I  does  it. 

*'  Brother  Dowdle/'  he  continued, 
in  a  hoarse,  low  yoice,  "  I'ye  *  give 
out,'  and  think  we'd  better  begin  the 
exercises  grettfnl  to  the  Lord.'*^ 
,  Brother  I>owdle  rose,  and,  after  say- 

g  that  ''  he  didn't  feel  like  saying 
much,  begged  to  remind  all  hands, 
that  dancing  was  solemn  mnsic  like, 
to  be  snng  with  proper  deyotion,  and 
not  with  langhing  and  talking,  of 
which  he  hoped  to  hear  little  or  none ; 
that  joy  was  to  be  in  their  hearts,  and 
not  on  their  lips ;  that  they  danced 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
their  own  amnsement,  as  did  the  Gren- 
hi^/'  After  saying  thns,  he  called 
upon  brother  Ezra  to  "  strike  up  :" 
sundry  couples  stood  forth,  and  the 
ball  commenced. 

Ezra  of  the  violin  was  a  taO, 
shambUng  Missourian,  with  a  pair  of 
**  homespun  "  pantaloons  thrust  intd 
the  legs  of  his  heavy  boots.  Nodding 
his  head  in  time  with  the  music,  he 
occasionally  gaye  instructions  to  such 
of  the  dancers  as  were  at  fault,  singing 
them  to  the  tune  he  was  playing,  in 
a  dismal  nasal  tone, — 


The  last  words  b^g  the  signal  tiiat 
all  should  dap  the  steam  on,  which 
they  did  can  amore^  and  with  comical 
seriousness. 

A  mountaineer,    Rube   Herrings 
whom  we  haye  more  than  once  met  id 
the  course  of  tliis  narrative,  became  a 
convert  to  the  Mormon  creed,  ind 
held  forth  its  wondeifhl  doctrines  to 
such  of  Ae  incredulous  trappers  as  he 
could  induce  to  listen  to  hhn.   Old 
Rube  stood  nearly  six  feet  six  io 
height,  and  was  spare  and  bonj  in 
make.    He  had  picked  up  a  most  ex- 
traordinary doth  coat  amongst  tbe 
Mormons,  which  had   belonged  to 
some  one  his  equal  in  stature.  This 
coat,  which  was  of  a  snuff-brown 
colour,  had  its  waist  about  a  haad^ 
span  fh>m  the  nape  of  Rube's  neck,  or 
about  a  yard  aboye  its  proper  position, 
and  the  skirts  reached  to  his  andei 
A  slouching  Idt-hatooyered  his  head, 
firom  which  long  black  hair  escaped, 
hangingin  flakes  oyer  his  lantern-Jaws. 
His   pantaloons    of  buckskin  were 
shrunk  with  wet,  and  reached  midway 
between  his  knees  and  ankles,  and  his 
huge  feet  were  encased  in  mocassins 
of  buffalo-cow  dun. 

Rube  was  n«yer  without  the  bot* 
of  Mormon  in  his  hand,  and  rua 
sonorous  yoice  might  be  heard,  at  au 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  readmg 
passages  from  its  wondeiiiil  pages. 
He  stood  the  badgering  of  tbe  hnntaj 
with  most  perfect  good  hnmonr,  and 
said  there  neyer  was  such  a  iwo*^**  i 
that  eyer  before  printed;  that  Uij 
Mormons  were  the  "  biggeat  tm 
of  prophets,  and  thdiB  the  best  «u» 
ever  man  belieyed  in.  . 

Rube  had  let  out  one  ^7}^^ 
was  to  be  hired  as  guide  by  this  party 
of  Mormons  to  the  Great  Salt  Law; 
but  their  destination  being  clitf«W' 
and  his  services  not  reqdred,  a  won- 
derful change  came  over  his  nurw. 
He  wag,  as  usual,  book  of  Mormon  w 
hand,  when  brother  Brown  annonn^ 
the  change  in  their  plans ;  ^™^ 
the  book  was  cast  into  the  Arkanw 
and  Rube  exclaimed,  —  **Cassywr 
darned   Mummum  and  Hhm^^^ 


i» 


*^  Down  the  centra— hudf  mtoii,^ 
«  Yon,  Jake  Herring— thump  it,*' 
"  Now,  you  ell  go  richt  arheed — 
Eyotj  one  of  yon  mimp  it. 

EveTj  one  of  yon— A»mp  tl** 


thar's  not  one  among  you  ^'^^.^ 
cow'  from  *poor  bufl,'  «nd.3^*"7 

goh forme."  AndtamjigjWt 

old  Rube  spat  out  a  quid  of  tow*^ 

and  his  Mormonism  together.      ^ 

Amongst  the  Mormons  ^ Jt-jjIj 

man,  named  Brand,  fsom  »»"i^ 
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eoiinty,  state  of  Tennessee,  with  a  fa- 
mflj  oi  a  daoghter  and  two  sons,  the 
latter  with  their  wires  and  children. 
Band  was  a  wiry  old  fellow,  nearly 
serenty  yean  of  age,  but  stlU  stent 
and  strong,  and  wielded  axe  or  rifle 
tetter  than  many  a  younger  man.  If 
troth  be  told,  he  was  not  a  veiy  red- 
hot  Mormon,  and  had  joined  them  as 
ameh  for  the  sake  of  company  to  Ca- 
Ufoinia,  whither  he  had  long  rcsolyed 
to  emi^te,  as  from  any  implicit  cre- 
dence in  the  faith.  His  sons  were 
BtrappingfeUows,  of  the  sterling  stuff 
that  the  western  pioneers  are  made 
of;  hifl  daughter  Maiy,  a  fine  woman 
of  thirty,  for  whose  state  of  single 
hlenedness  there  must  doubtless  have 
been  auflScient  reason;  for  she  was 
not  only  remarkably  handsome,  but 
was  ireU  known  in  Memphis  to  be  the 
best-lempered  and  most  industrious 
yonn^  woman  in  those  di^[ging8.  She 
was  known  to  have  received  several 
adrantageous  offers,  all  of  which  she 
had  refiiBed ;  and  report  said,  that  it 
was  firom  having  been  disappointed 
in  very  early  life  in  an  qffaire  du  coeur^ 
at  aa  age  when  such  wounds  some* 
times  smke  strong  and  deep,  leav- 
ing a  scar  difficult  to  heal.  Neither 
his  daughter,  nor  any  of  his  family, 
had  be^  converted  to  the  Mormon 
doctrine,  but  had  ever  kept  themselves 
aloof,  and  refused  to  join  or  associate 
with  them ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
famfly  had  been  veiy  unpopular  with 
the  Moimon  families  on  the  Arkansa; 
and  hence,  probably,  one  great  rea- 
son why  tiiey  now  started  alone  on 
thdr  journey. 

Spring  had  arrived,  and  it  was 
time  the  Mormons  should  start  on 
their  long  journey ;  but  whether  al- 
ready tired  of  the  sample  they  had 
had  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  or 
fearful  of  encountering  the  perils  of 
the  Indian  country,  not  one  amongst 
them,  with  the  exception  of  old  Brand, 
seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  journey 
farther.  That  old  backwoodsman, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deterred,  but 
declared  his  intention  of  setting  out 
alone,  with  his  family,  and  risking  all 
the  dangers  to  be  anticipated. 

One  fine  sunny  evening  in  April 
of  1847,  when  the  cotton-  woods  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansa  began 
to  put  forth  their  buds,  and  robins 
and  bine-birds — harbingers  of  spring, 
— ^were  hopping,  with  gaudy  plumage. 
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through  the  thickets,  three  white 
tilted  Conostoga  waggons  emerged 
from  the  timbered  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  rumbled  slowly  over  the  prairie, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Platters  waters. 
£aeh  waggon  was  drawn  by  eight 
oxen,  ana  contained  a  portion  of  the 
farming  implementa  and  household 
utensils  of  the  Brand  family.  The 
teams  were  driven  by  the  young  boys, 
the  men  following  in  rear  with  shoul- 
'dered  rifles— Old  Brand  himself, 
mounted  on  an  Indian  horse,  leading 
the  advance.  The  women  were  safdy 
housed  under  the  shelter  of  the  waggon 
tilts,  and  out  of  the  flrst  the  mild  face 
of  Mary  Brand  smiled  adieu  to  many 
of  her  old  companions  who  had  accom- 
panied them  thus  far,  and  nonf  wished 
them  "  Grod-speed "  on  their  long 
journey.  Some  mountaineers,  too, 
galloped  up,  dressed  in  buckskin, 
and  gave  themrough  greeting, — ^wam- 
in^  the  men  to  keep  their  *^  eyes 
skmued,''  and  look  out  for  the  Ara- 
pahos,  who  were  out  on  the  waters  of 
the  Platte.  Presently  all  retired,  and 
then  the  huge  waggons  and  the  little 
company  were  rolling  on  their  solitary 
way  through  the  deserted  prairies — 
passing  tiie  first  of  the  many  thousand 
miles  which  lav  between  them  and  the 
'*  setting  sun,^'  as  the  Indians  style 
the  distant  regions  of  the  Far  West. 
And  on,  without  casting  a  look  behind 
him,  doffgedly  and  bolmy  marched  old 
Brand,  followed  by  his  sturdy  family. 
They  made  but  a  few  miles  that 
evening,  for  the  first  day  the  sttirt  is 
all  that  is  effected;  and  nearly  the 
whole  morning  is  taken  up  in  getting 
fairly  underweigh.  The  loose  stock 
had  been  sent  off  earlier,  for  they  had 
been  collected  and  corralled  the  pre- 
vious night ;  and,  after  a  twelve  hours* 
fast,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
reach  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  be- 
times. They  found  the  herd  grazing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Arkansa,  at  a 
point  previously  fixed  upon  for  their 
first  camp.  Here  the  oxen  were  un- 
yoked, and  the  waggons  drawn  up  to 
form  the  three  sides  of  a  small  square. 
The  women  then  descended  from  their 
seats,  and  prepared  the  evening  meal. 
A  huge  fire  was  kindled  before  the 
waggons,andround  this  the  whole  party 
collected;  whilst  large  kettles  of  coffee 
boiled  on  it,  and  hoe-cakes  baked 
upon  the  embers. 
The    women   were    sadly   down- 
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iKtfted,  M  well  tbey  might  be,  with  the 
dreary  prospect  before  them ;  and 
poor  Maty,  when  she  saw  the  Mormon 
encampment  shnt  ont  from  her  sight 
by  the  rolling  blnffs,  and  nothing  be- 
fore her  but  the  bleak,  barren  prairie^ 
eoQld  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  she  had  looked  fbr  the  last  time 
<m  civilised  feDow-creatares,  and 
fairiy  burst  into  tears. 

In  the  morning  the  heavy  waggons 
rolled  on  again,  across  the  upland 
prairies,  to  strike  the  trail  nsed  by  the 
traders  in  pasmng  from  the  sonth  fork 
of  the  Platte  to  the  Aikansa.  They 
had  for  gnide  a  Canadian  voyagenr, 
who  had  been  In  the  service  of  the 
Indian  traders,  and  knew  the  route 
wefl,  and  who  had  agreed  to  pilot 
them  to  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Platte.  Their  coorse  led 
for  about  thirty  miles  np  the  Boiling 
Spring  River,  whence  they  pnrraed  a 
north-easterly  oonrse  to  the  dividing 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Platte  and  Arkansa.  Their  progress 
WHS  slow,  for  the  ground  was  satu- 
rated with  wet,  and  exceedingly  heavy 
for  the  cattle,  and  they  scarcely  ad- 
vanced more  than  ten  miles  a-day. 

At  the  camp>fire  at  night,  Antoine, 
the  Canadian  guide,  amused  them  with 
tales  of  the  wild  life  and  perilous  ad- 
ventures of  the  hunters  and  trappers 
who  make  the  mountains  their  home ; 
often  extorting  a  scream  from  the 
women  by  the  description  of  some 
scene  of  Indian  fight  and  slaughter, 
or  beguiling  them  of  a  commiserating 
tear  by  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
and  privations  endured  by  those  hardy 
hunters  in  their  arduous  life. 

Maty  listened  with  the  greater  inte- 
rest, since  she  remembered  that  such 
was  the  life  which  had  been  led  by  one 
very  dear  to  her — ^by  one,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  of  whom  she  had 
never  but  once,  since  his  departure, 
nearly  fifteen  years  before,  heard  a 
syllable.  Her  imagination  pictured 
him  as  the  bravest  and  mOst  daring 
of  these  adventurous  hunters,  and 
conjured  up  his  figure  charging  through 
the  midst  of  whooping  savages,  or 
stretched  on  the  ground  perishing 
from  wounds,  or  cold,  or  famine. 

Amongst  the  characters  who  figured 
In  Antoine^s  stories,  a  hunter  named 
La  Bont^  was  made  conspicuous  for 
deeds  of  hardiness  and  daring.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  caused  the 


blood  to  rush  to  Maiy^  Due:  not 
that  she  for  a  momeiit  imagined  itiris 
her  La  Bont^^  for  alie  knew  tiw  nnM 
was  a  common  one;  bet, asBodited 
with  feelings  wfakh  she  had  never  got 
the  better  of,  it  recalled  a  sad  epoch 
in  her  fbrmer  lifo,  to  which  she  ooald 
not  look  back  wtthont  aringied  ptia 
andpteasnre. 

Onoe  only,  and  aboot  two  yem 
after  his  departure,  bad  she  «tw  r»* 
ceived  tidings  of  her  former  hurer.  A 
mountaiimer  had  returned  ikoa  the 
Far  West  to  settle  in  his  native 
State,  and  had  fomad  his  wav  to  tke 
neighbourhood  of  old  Bnuid's  ftni. 
Meetmg  him  by  accident,  Mtfff 
hearing  him  speiilc  of  ae  mouttiB 
hunters,  had  inquired,  tnobUnglf, 
after  La  Bont^  Her  iafbtvant  knew 
him  well---had  trapped  ia  oompiaf 
vHth  him--UMl  bad  heaid  at  tbe 
trading  fort,  whence  be  had  takeakii 
d^Muture  for  the  aetdemencs,  that  Li 
Bont^  had  been  killed  on  the  leDoir 
Stone  by  Blackfeet;  which  report  wie 
contfarmed  by  some  IndiaDS  of  thit 
nation.  This  vma  aU  she  had  ow 
learned  of  the  lover  of  her  yW"*^  - 

Now,  upon  hearing  the  naiae  of  U 
Bont^  80  often  menttonedbyAaloiaer 
a  vague  hope  was  raised  in  her  hiein 
that  he  was  stiU  aUve,  and  she  took  ea 
opportunity  of  qneetioDhig  the  Cw»* 
dian  closely  on  the  snhject. 

"Who  waa  this  U  Bont^  An- 
toine, whom  you  aay  was  so  b«vea 
mountaineer  ?*'  she  asked  one  day 

"  J»ne  sals  pan,  he  vas  •ajwj 
garden,  and  strong  eomme  le  dlaoie-- 


enfant  de  garce,  mais  be  pas  eet  cue 

i,  pe  gar.  He 
shoot  de  oentare  avec  his  cuaWw? 


a  dam  for  les  sauvages,  pe  gtf  • 


and  ride  de  olieval  eonimo  ^J^ 
manche.  He  trap  heap  eaNor,  (ww 
you  call  beevare,)  and  f^t  pw 
dollaie— mais  he  open  ^^'^J^ 
wide— nnd  got  none  too.  i^*  J: 
heat  vid  de  Blaoklbot  •»*  •^•^T 
Cheyenne,  and  all  round^  do  w^ 
taignes  he  hont  dam  sigirt.'*  # 

"  But,  Antoine,  nrhat  ^f^Z 
him  at  last?  and  why  did  »j^ 
come  home,  when  he  iwi^e  ao  ■■■/ 
dollars?"  asked  poor Maiy.    _^.j 

"  Enfent  de  garee,  maia  poajF' 
he  com  home?  Pe  g*r,  demon WJ 
man,  he  love  de  montaigM  aao  ^ 
prairie  more  better  *»  *fj  i^ 
grandes  villes^mtoe  de  ^Trt!^ 
oude  Montreal    Waghl   U^^^^ 
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well  he  one  moBtaigDe-mui,  wagk ! 
He  loFe  de  Mbloe,  an  de  cheyreaux 
|klai  q«e  de  boenf  and  de  aooton, 
may  be.  MaiB  on-dit  dat  he  haTe 
•atre  raisoft— dal  de  gal  be  lofs  in 
Miasonri  not  lofe  him,  and  for  dte  he 
not  go  back.  Mats  now  he  go  ondare, 
m'ondii.  He  Taa  go  to  de  Californe, 
naj  be  to  steal  de  hos  and  de  mole — 
pe  gar,  and  de  Espagnoto  nib  him 
o«t,  and  take  his  hair,  so  he  mort.^' 

^Bot  are  joa  aare  of  this?"  she 
aaked,  treoibluig  with  grief. 

**'  Ah,  now,  j'ne  sois  pas  sdr,  nais 
I  tmk  yon  know  dis  La  BoniA  £n- 
fhat  de  garce,  nraybe  yon  de  gal  m 
Miasoiiii  be  lofe,  and  not  lofe  him. 
Pe  gnr!  *£nit  de  gareef  fort  bean 
garpon  dis  La  Bont^  poorqnoi  yon  ne 
Paimea  pas?  Maybe  he  not  gone 
ondnie.  Maybe  he  tnm  op,  antro* 
Ibis.  De  trappares,  dey  go  oodare 
tree,  fonr,  ten  times,  mais  dey  tarn 
ep  twenty  time.  De  sanvage  not  able 
lor  kili  La  Bont^  ni  de  dam  E^spag- 
Bols.  Ah,  non  1  ne  craigneE  pas ;  pe 
gar,  be  not  gone  oodare  encore." 

€^te  of  the  good-nstnred  attempts 
ef  the  Canadian,  poor  Mary  barst 
into  a  iiood  of  tears  :  not  that 
the  information  took  her  nnawares, 
for  she  long  had  believed  him  dead ; 
bat  beeanae  the  veiy  mention  of  his 
nasM  awoke  tiie  strongest  foelings 
within  her  breast,  and  taaght  her  how 
deep  was  the  afiection  she  had  felt  for 
hnn  whose  loss  and  violent  fate  she 
now  bewailed. 

As  the  waggons  of  the  lone  caravan 
rA  on  towards  the  Platte,  we  retnm 
to  tbe  camp  where  La  Bont^,  Kili- 
bndE,  and  the  stranger,  were  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire  when  Iwt  we  saw  l^em: — 
Killbaek  loqmtor. 

*^Tbe  doins  of  them  Mormon  footo 
can*t  be  beat  by  Spaniards,  stranger. 
Their  mnmmnms  and  thnmmoms  yon 
q>eak  of  wonH  *  shine*  whar  Injnns 
are  abovt ;  nor  pint  out  a  trail,  whar 
nothin  crossed  but  rattiernmakes  since 
fhst  it  snow'd  on  old  Pike*s  Peak.  If 
they  pack  along  tiftem  profit*^  as  yon 
tell  elt  who  can  make  it  rain  hnnp- 
riba  and  mairow-gnts  ivben  tbe  crowd 
gets  out  of  the  boffler  range,  they  are 
^  some,*  now,  that*s  a  fact  Bat  this 
child  don't  believe  it.  Pd  bugh  to 
get  a  sight  on  these  darned  Mormon- 
ites,  I  wonld.  They're  *  no  acconnt,* 
I  gneas ;  and  it's  tfae  ^  meanest'  kind 
of  actioa  to  haul  their  women  crittera 


and  their  yonng  'nns  to  sech  a  starv- 
ing Gonntry  as  tbe  Califomys." 

^^  They  are  not  all  Mormons  in  the 
crowd,"  said  the  strange  hunter;  *'  and 
there's  one  family  amongst  tliem  with 
some  smartish  boys  ai^  girls,  I  teU 
yon.    Their  name  's  Brand." 

La  Bont^  looked  np  from  the  lock  ef 
his  rifle,  which  he  was  cleaning — ^bnt 
either  didn't  hear,  or,  hearing,  didnt 
heed,  for  he  continned  ins  work. 

«^  And  they  are  going  to  part  com- 
pany," continned  the  stranger,  ^^  and 
pot  ont  alone  for  Platte  and  the  Sonth 
Pass." 

''  They'll  lose  their  hair,  Pm  thmk- 
ing,"  said  KiUback, ''  if  the  Bapahos 
are  oat  tliar." 

^  I  hope  not,"  ccmtinned  the  other, 
^  for  there's  a  girl  amongst  them 
worth  more  than  tiiat." 

**  Poor  beaver  1"  said  La  Bont^, 
hooking  np  fit>m  his  work.  ^^  I'd  hate 
to  see  any  white  gal  in  the  hands  of  In- 
jms,  and  of  Bapahos  worse  than  all. 
Where  does  she  come  fimn,  stranger  ?" 

*^  Down  befow  St  Lonis,  from  Ten- 
nessee, I've  heard  them  say." 

*^  Tennessee,"  cried  La  Bonte, — 
^honrahfortheoldStatel  What's  her 

name,  straa "    At  this  moment 

Killback's  <^  male  pricked  her  ears 
and  snniFed  the  air,  whidi  action 
catching  La  Bonte's  eye,  he  rose 
abroptly,  without  watting  a  reply  to  his 
question,  and  exdaimed,  *^The  old 
male  smells  Injuns, or  I'maSpaniardl" 

The  hunter  did  Uie  old  mule  jusdoe, 
and  she  well  maintained  her  reputa- 
tioa  as  the  best  ^  guard"  in  die  moun- 
tains ;  for  m  two  minutes  an  Indian 
stalked  into  the  camp,  dressed  in  a 
cloth  capote,  and  in  odds  and  ends  of 
civilised  attire. 

'*  Rapaho,"  cried  Eillbnck,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him ;  and  the  Indian  catching 
the  word,  struck  his  hand  npon  his 
breast,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken 
Spanish  and  English  mixed,  ^  Si,  si, 
me  Arapaho,  white  man  amigo.  Come 
to  camp— eat  heap  came — me  amigo 
white  man.  Gome  from  Pneblo — 
hunt  dbola — me  gun  break — no  puedo 
motor  nada:  ntucka  htanbre^  (veiy 
hungry) — ^heap  eat." 

KUlbnck  offered  his  pipe  to  the 
Indian,  and  spoke  to  him  in  his  own 
language,  which  both  he  and  La  Bont6 
well  understood.  They  learned  that 
he  was  married  to  a  Mexican  woman, 
and  lived  with  some  hunters  at  the 
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Pneblo  fort  on  the  Arkaiua.  He 
Yolonteered  the  infbrmatioii  that  a 
war  party  of  his  people  were  ont  on 
the  rlatte  trail  to  interoept  the  In- 
dian  traders  on  their  retom  from  the 
North  ForiL ;  and  as  some ''  Hormones*' 
had  just  started  with  three  waggons 
in  that  direction,  he  said  his  people 
would  make  a  ''  roise."  Being  mny 
amigo  himself  to  the  whites,  he  cau- 
tioned liis  present  companions  from 
crossing  to  the  **  divide,"  as  the 
**  braves,**  he  said,  were  a  *'  heap** 
mad,  and  their  hearts  were  *'big,** 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  white 
skin  wonldlive  before  them. 

''  Wagh  f  *'  exclaimed  Killbnck, 
"  the  Bapahos  know  me,  I*m  think- 
ing; and  small  gain  the7*ye  made 
a^dnst  tliis  child.  Fve  knowed  the 
tmie  when  my  gon  cover  conld*nt 
hold  more  of  their  scalps.** 

The  Indian  was  provided  with  some 
powder,  of  which  he  stood  in  need ; 
and,  after  gorging  as  much  meat  aa  his 
capadons  stomach  would  hold,  he  left 
the  camp,  and  started  into  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  next  day  our  hunters  started 
on  their  journey  down  the  river, 
trayellhig  leisuiely,  and  stopping 
wherever  ^^ood  grass  presented  itself. 
One  monung  they  suddenly  struck  a 
wheel  trail,  which  left  the  creek  banks 
and  pursued  a  course  at  right  angles 
to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  ''  divide.** 
Killbuck  pronounced  it  but  a  few 
hours  old,  and  that  of  three  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen. 

''  Wagbl**  he  exclaimed,  ''  if  them 
poor  devils  of  Mormonites  ain*t  going 
head  first  into  the  Rapaho  trap. 
Hiey*ll  be  '  gone  beaver*  aibre  long.** 

'' Aj^^^  said  the  strange  hunter, 
**  these  are  the  waggons  belonging  to 
old  Brand,  and  he  has  started  alone 
for  Laramie.  I  hope  nothing  will 
happen  to  them.** 

''  Brand !  **  muttered  La  Bont4.  "  I 
knowed  that  name  mighty  well  once, 
years  agone;  and  should  hate  the 
worst  kind  that  mischief  happened  to 
any  one  who  bore  it.  This  trail's  as 
fresh  as  paint ;  and  it  goes  against  me 
to  let  these  simple  critten  help  the 
Eapahos  to  their  own  hair.  This 
child  feels  like  helping  *em  out  of  the 
scrape.    What  do  you  say,  old  hos?** 

"1  thinks  with  you,  boy,**  answered 
KiUbuok, '» and  go  in  for  following  this 
wa^^>n  trail,  and  telling  the  poor 


critters  that  there's  danger  ahead  of 
theoL    What's  your  talk,  straoger?** 

*'  I  go  with  you/'  shortly  aamred 
the  latter;  and  both  followed  qncUy 
after  Ia  Bont^  who  was  afaeady 
trotting  smartly  on  the  trail 

Meanwhile  the  three  waggons,  eoa- 
taining  the  honsehcdd  gods  of  tb» 
Brand  family,  rambled  slowly  over 
the  rolling  pnUrie,  and  towards  the 
upland  ri^  of  the  "  divide,**  whkh, 
studded  with  dwarf  pine  and  cedar 
thickets,  rose  gradually  before  tbon. 
They  travelled  with  oonsidenAle  cau- 
tion, for  already  the  quick  m  of 
Antoine  had  discovered  recent  IndiaD 
sign  upon  the  trail,  and,  with  noon- 
tiln  quickness,  had  at  once  made  it 
out  to  be  that  of  a  war  party;  ibr 
tiiere  were  no  horses  with  uem,  and, 
after  one  or  two  of  the  mocafloa 
tracks,  the  mark  of  a  rope  which 
trafled  upon  the  ground  was  soffideat 
to  show  him  that  the  Indians  wen 
provided  with  the  usual  lasso  of  ekio, 
with  which  to  secure  the  hemes  stolen 
in  the  expedition.  The  mea  of  tbe 
party  were  consequently  all  moonted 
and  thoroughly  armed,  tbe  waggons 
moved  in  a  line  alveast,  and  a  shiip 
look-out  was  kept  on  all  sides.  The 
women  and  children  were  all  ooa- 
signed  to  the  interior  of  the  waggons; 
and  tbe  latter  had  also  guns  in  reidi- 
ness,  to  take  their  part  in  the  defence 
should  an  attack  be  made. 

However,  they  had  seen  no  In- 
dians, and  no  freah  sign,  for  two  days 
after  they  left  the  Boiling  ^pnog 
River,  and  they  began  to  think  tbqr 
were  well  out  of  their  neighhoiff- 
hood.    One  evening  they  camped  on 
a  creek  called  Black  Horse,  and,  is 
usual,  had   corralled  tbe  waggons, 
and  forted  as  well  as  drcnmstanoes 
would  permit,  when  three  or  iW 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  on  a  huff 
at  a  litde  distance,  and,  maUng  an- 
nals  of   peaceable    intenticiM)  ^ 
proached  the  camp.    Most  of  the  men 
were  absent  at  the  dme,  attending  to 
the  cattle  or  ooUecthig  ftiel,  and  only 
old  Brand  and  one  of  his  young  gw- 
children,  about  fourteen  years  ew, 
remained  in  camp.  The  Indians  were 
hospitably  received,  and  fegaled  wrtii 
a  smoke,  after  which  they  begaa,"^ 
evince  their  cnrioeity  by  exaninuag 
every  article  lying  about,  and  ««• 
fylng  their  wishes  that  it  shooW  oe 
given  to  them.    Ffaidhig  theirhiais 
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were  not  taken,  they  laid  hold 
of  aereral  thuigs  whidi  took  their 
fiuicies,  and,  amongst  others,  of  the 
pot  which  was  boiling  on  the  fiie,  and 
wi^  which  one  of  them  was  abont  venr 
oooUj  to  walk  off,  when  old  Brand, 
who  np  to  this  moment  had  retuned 
poflfloflpion  of  his  temper,  seized  it  ont 
of  the  Indian's  hand,  and  koocked 
liim  down.  One  of  the  others  in- 
ataatlj  b^;an  to  draw  the  bnckskin 
cover  from  his  gnn,  and  wonld  no 
donbt  haye  taken  summary  vengeance 
for  the  insolt  offered  to  his  companion, 
when  Mary  Brand  conrageonsly  step- 
ped np  to  him,  and,  placing  her  Im 
hand  npon  the  gon  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  uncovering,  with  the  other 
pointed  a  pistol  at  his  breast. 

Whether  dannted  by  the  bold  act 
of  the  girl,  or  admiring  her  devotion 
to  her  fitther,  the  Indian  drew  himself 
back,  exclaimed  ^^Howghl"  and 
drew  the  cover  again  on  his  piece, 
went  np  to  old  Brand,  who  all  this 
time  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face, 
and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  mo« 
tioned  at  the  same  time  to  the  others 
to  be  peaceable. 

The  other  whites  presently  coming 
into  camp,  the  Indians  sat  quietly 
down  by  the  fire,  and,  when  the 
snpper  was  ready,  joined  in  the  re- 
past, after  which  they  gathered  their 
bnffalo  robes  abont  them,  and  quietly 
withdrew.  Meanwhile  Antoine,  know- 
ing the  treacherous  character  of  the 
eavages,  advised  that  the  greatest 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  stodc;  and  before  dark,  therefore, 
all  the  mules  and  horses  were  hobbled 
and  secured  within  the  corral,  the 
oxen  being  allowed  to  feed  at  liberty 
— for  tiie  Indians  scarcely  care  to 
tionble  themselves  with  such  cattle. 
A  guard  was  also  set  round  the  camp, 
and  relieved  every  two  hours;  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  lest  the  savages 
should  fire,  by  its  light,  at  any  of  the 
party,  and  all  slept  with  rifles  ready  at 
thdr  sides.  However,  the  night  pass- 
ed qnietl^,  and  nothing  disturbed  the 
tranqniUity  of  the  camp.  The  prairie 
wolves  loped  hungrily  around,  and 
their  mournful  cry  was  borne  upon 
the  wind  as  they  chased  deer  and 
antelope  on  the  neighbouring  plain; 
bnt  not  a  sign  of  lurking  Indums  was 
seen  or  heard. 

In  the  morning,  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, th^  were  in  the  act  of  yoking 


the  oxen  to  the  waggons,  and  driving 
in  the  loose  animals  which  had  been 
turned  out  to  feed  at  daybreak,  when 
some  Indians  again  appeared  upon  the 
bluff,  and,  descending  it,  confident- 
ly approached  the  camp.  Antoine 
stronaly  advised  their  not  being  al- 
lowed to  enter;  but  Brand,  ignorant 
of  Indian  treachery,  replied  tiiat,  so 
lonff  as  they  came  as  fiiends  they 
could  not  be  deemed  enemies,  and 
allowed  no  obstruction  to  be  offered 
to  their  approach.  It  was  now 
observed  that  they  were  all  paint- 
ed, armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  divested  of  their  buffalo  robes, 
appearing  naked  to  the  breech-clout, 
their  legs  only  being  protected  by 
deerskin  leggings,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Six  or  seven 
first  arrived,  and  others  quickly  fol- 
lowed, dropping  in  one  after  the 
other,  until  a  score  or  more  were  col- 
lected round  the  waggons.  Their 
demeanour,  at  first  friendly,  soon 
changed  as  their  nnmb^s  increas- 
ed, and  they  now  became  urgent 
in  their  demands  for  powder  and  lead, 
and  bullying  in  their  manner.  A 
chief  accosted  Brand,  and,  through 
Antoine,  informed  hhn  ''  that,  unless 
the  demands  of  his  braves  were 
acceded  to,  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences ;  that  they 
were  out  on  the  '  war-trail,*,  and 
their  eyes  were  red  with  blood,  so 
that  they  could  not  dlstbgnish  be- 
tween white  and  Yntah  scalps ;  that 
the  party,  with  all  their  women  and 
waggons,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Indian  *  braves,*  and  therefore  the 
white  chiefs  best  plan  was  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could ;  that  all  they 
required  was  that  they  should  give  up 
their  guns  and  ammunition  ^  on  the 
prairie,'  and  all  their  mules  and  horses 
— ^retaining  the  'medicine'  buffaloes 
(the  oxen)  to  draw  then:  waggons." 

By  this  time  the  oxen  were  yoked, 
and  the  teamsters,  whip  in  hand, 
only  waited  the  word  to  start.  Old 
Brand  foamed  whilst  the  Indian 
stated  his  demands,  but,  hearing  him 
to  the  end,  exclaimed,  ''Dam  the 
red  devil  I  I  wouldn't  give  him  a 
grain  of  powder  to  save  my  life.  Put 
out,  boys  I " — and,  tuming  to  his  horse, 
which  stood  ready  saddled,  was  about 
to  mount,  when  the  Indians  sprang 
at  once  upon  the  waggons,  and  com- 
menced their  attack,  yellinglike fiends. 


LifomAe'^Fior  Weti^'-^PM tke LoMt. 
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of  the  ferocioafl  Indim.  Loud  wis 
the  war-shost  of  the  mooBtaiBeer, 
M  he  einick  his  heavy  gpiit  to 
the  rowdfl  in  his  hone%  flUe,  and 
bouided  like  l]«htniB«^  tothereBCOA. 
Li  s  tingle  stfide  he  was  ipon  tho 
Lidiaa,  and,  thrysting  the  manle  of 
his  rifle  mto  his  very  bteaat,  ho 
polled  the  trigger,  drmng  fhe  aarage 
backward  bj  the  Hkm  itself  at  tte 
saaw  momeDt  tiiat  the  baUet  paani 
through  his  heart,  and  tombled  \am 
OTer  Btoae-dead.  Thivwinf  down  his 
xiie,LaB<wt6  wheeled  his  obediot 
bone,  and,  drawiB|:  a  pisKd  froB  hia 
belt,  again  charged  the  enenif,  ato 
the  midst  of  whom  Killbnok  and  the 
stranger  were  dealiag  death-ginag 
blows.  Yelling  for  yictorf,  the  moaa- 
taineers  rashed  at  the  Indiaaa;  and 
tiiey,  panic-stmck  at  tiie  soddea  at- 
tack, and  thinking  this  was  bat  tho 
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One  jumped  iqwn  M  Brand, 
polled  him  back  as  he  was  rising  in 
the  stirmp,  and  drew  his  bow  npcm 
htm  at  the  saoae  moment.  In  an 
instant  the  old  backwoodsman  polled 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and,  patting  the 
mnzsle  to  the  Indian's  heart,  shot  him 
dead.  Another  Indian,  flonrishing 
his  war>chib,  laid  the  old  man  at  his 
fset ;  whilst  others  dragged  the  women 
ftom  the  waggons,  and  others  mdnd 
apon  the  men,  who  made  braTe  fig^ 
in  their  defence. 

Mary,  when  she  saw  her  father 
struck  to  the  ground,  sprang  with  a 
shrill  cry  to  his  assistance;  for  at  that 
moment  a  savage,  frightful  as  red 
paint  oould  make  him,  was  standing 
over  his  prostrate  body,  fanndi^ing  a 
glittering  knife  in  the  air,  prepar- 
tory  to  thrusting  it  into  the  old  man% 

breiast.    For  the  rest,  all  was  oonfii*     ^ ^ 

sion  — in  vain  the  small  party  of  advimcedguaidofalaigebandf&u^ 
whites  struggled  against  overpower-  turned  and  fled,  leaving  flva  of  thor 
lag  numbers.  Their  rifles  cracked 
but  once,  and  they  were  quiddy  dis- 
armed; whUst  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  loud 
jrells  of  the  Indians,  added  to  the 
scene  of  horror  and  oonfruion.  As 
Mary  flew  to  her  father's  side,  an 
Indian  threw  his  lasso  at  her,  the 
noose  fiUling  over  her  shoulders,  and, 
jerking  it  tight,  he  uttered  a  delighted 
yell  as  the  poor  girl  was  thrown  back 
violently  to  the  ground.  As  she  fell, 
another  deliberately  shot  an  arrow  at 
her  body,  whilst  the  one  who  had 
thrown  the  lasso  rushed  forward,  his 
scalp-knife  flashiag  in  his  hand,  to 
sdee  the  bloody  trophy  of  his  savage 
deed.  The  gnrl  rose  to  her  knees, 
and  looked  ^dly  towards  the  spot 
where  h^  father  lay  bathed  in 
blood ;  but  the  Indian  pulled  the 
rope  violently,  dragged  her  some 
yards  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
rushed  with  a  yell  of  vengeance  upon 
his  victim.  He  paused,  however,  as 
at  that  moment  a  shout  as  fierce  as 
his  own  sounded  at  his  very  ear;  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  La  Bont^  gallop- 
ping  madly  down  the  bluff,  his  long 
hair  and  the  fringes  of  his  hunting- 
shirt  and  leggins  flying  in  the  wind, 
his  right  arm  supporting  his  trusty  rifle, 
whilst  close  behind  him  came  KilltMicJc 
and  the  stranger.  Dashing  with  loud 
hurrahs  to  the  scene  of  action,  La  Bont<$, 


number  dead  JEpoa.  the  nekl 

Mary,  lAutling  her  eyes  to  Oe 
expected  death-stroke,  heard  the  kmd 
shoat  La  Bont^  gave  ia  chaigiBg 
down  the  bluff,  and,  agaift  ^otkag  op, 
saw  the  wild-lookmg  "W™*^ 
rush  to  her  reacne,  and  save  her  wm 
^t^  savage  by  his  timely  bkiw.  w 
aims  were  still  pinned  by  the  nsai, 
which  presented  her  from  najg 
to  her  feet;  and  LaBont^  was  tM 
fiiat  to  run  to  aid  her,  as  soon  aa  tne 
flght  was  fiuriy  over.  Ho  J«|ljw 
from  his  horse,  cut  the  skm  wpj 
which  bound  her,  raised  l«f°J" 
the  ground,  and,  upon  her  wm 
up  her  fhoe  to  thank  him,  0^ 
his  never-to-be-fbrgottea  MfJ 
Brand;  whilst  she,  haidly  b*^ 
her  senses,  recognised  m  her  deUiW 
her  fbrmer  lover,  and  stUl  woH-w- 
loved  La  Bont^  ,« 

"  What,  Mary!  can  it  bo  y^J 
he  asked,  looUng  hiteatly  vp^a  ^ 
trembling  woman.  m 

"  La  Bont^,  yon  don't  *>*«^,  "^I 
she  answered,  and  threw  heiwf*^ 
bfaig   into  the  aims  <il  the  8t««7 
mountaineer. 

There  wo  will  leave  her  ihr  the  pw" 

sent,  and  help  Kilibock  «»f' J"^ 
panions  to  examine  tho  ™'J~«*I^ 
wounded.  Of  the  former,  ftrelij^ 

and  two  whites  laydead,  grw^*!^!! 
of  old  Brand,  fine  lads  of  ff>^^ 


as  he  diarged  down  the  bluff,  caught    fifteen,  who    had   fought  w^  r^ 
sight  of  tiie  girt  struggling  in  the  hands    greatest  bravery,  and  lay  pi««^^ 
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arrows  and  lanoe  womads.  Old  Brand 
had  receiv^  a  sore  Iniffet,  bat  a  hat* 
fill  of  cold  water  from  the  creek 
sprinUed  over  his  face  soon  restored 
him.  His  sons  had  not  escaped  soot- 
free,  and  Antoine  was  shot  through 
the  seek,  and,  falling,  had  actually 
been  half  scalped  by  an  Indian,  whom 
the  tamely  arriTal  of  La  Bont^  had 
caused  to  leave  his  woik  vnflnished. 

Silently,  and  with  sad  hearts,  tlie 
snrviTors  of  the  family  saw  the  bodies 
of  the  two  boys  buried  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  spot  marked  with  a 
pile  of  loose  stones,  procured  from  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  creek.  The  carcasses 
of  the  treacherous  Indiaas  were  left  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves,  and  their  bones 
to  bleach  in  the  sun  and  wind — a 
warning  to  their  tribe,  that  such  fbul 
trea<diei7  as  they  had  meditated  had 
met  with  a  merited  retribution. 

The  next  day  the  party  continued 
their  course  to  the  Platte.  Antirine  and 
the  stranger  returned  to  the  ArkMisa, 
starting  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  In- 
dians ;  but  Killbnck  and  La  Bont^  lent 
the  aid  of  their  rifles  to  the  solitary 
caravan,  and,  under  their  experienced 
guidance,  no  more  Indian  perils  were 
encountered.     Mary  no  longer  sat 
perched  up  in  her  fetther's  Conostoga, 
but  rodea  quiet  mustang  by  La  Bont^*s 
side ;  and  no  doubt  they  found  a  theme 
with  which  to  while  away  the  mono* 
tonouB journey  over  the  dreary  plains. 
South  Fork  was  passed,  and  Laramie 
was  reached.  The  Sweet  Water  moun- 
tains, which  hang  over  the  **  pass'^  to 
California,  were  long  since  in  sight ; 
but  when  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Platte  lay  before  then*  horses' 
feet,  and  the  broad  trail  was  pointed 
out  which  led  to  the  great  valley  of 
€k>lamMa  and  their  promised  land, 
the  heads  of  the  oxen  were  tamed 
dottn  the  stream,  where  the  shallow 
waters  flow  on  to  join  the  great  Ms- 
gouri — ^and  not  tip,  towards  the  moun- 
tains where  they  leave  their  spring- 
heads, ftom  whidi  springs  flow  several 
waters — some  coursing  their  way  to 
the  eastward,  fertilising,  in  their  route 
to  the  Atfaatic,  the  lands  of  civilised 
man;    others   westward,    foreing   a 

Sassage  through  rocky  cations,  and 
owing  throng  a  barren  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous 
tribes. 

These  were  the  routes  to  choose 
from :  and,  whatever  was  the  cause. 


the  oxen  turned  their  yoked  heads 
away  from  the  rugged  mountains ;  the 
teamsters  joyfully  cracked  their  pon- 
derous whips^  as  the  waggons  rolled 
lightly  down  the  Platte ;  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  waved  their  hats 
and  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  cried  out 
lustily,  **  Hurrah  for  home  I " 

La  Bont<^  looked  at  the  dark  sombre 
mountains  ere  he  turned  his  back  upon 
them  for  the  last  time.  He  thought 
of  the  many  years  he  had  spent  be* 
neath  their  rugged  shadow,  of  the  many 
hardships  he  had  sufiered,  of  all  his 
pains  and  perils  undergone  in  those  wild 
regions.  The  most  exciting  episodes 
in  his  adventurous  career,  his  tried 
companions  in  scenes  of  fierce  fight  and 
bloodshed,  passed  in  review  before 
him.  A  feeling  of  regret  was  creeping 
over  him,  when  Mary  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder.  One  single 
tear  rolled  unbidden  down  his  cheek, 
and  he  answered  her  inquiring  eyes : 
"  I'm  not  sorry  to  leave  it,  Mwy,'* 
he  said ;  ^*  but  it's  hard  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  old  friends." 

They  had  a  hard  battle  with  Kill- 
buck,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
to  accompany  them  to  the  settlements. 
The  old  mountaineer  shook  his  head. 
"  The  time,"  he  said,  "  was  gone  by 
for  that.  He  had  often  thought  of  it, 
but,  when  the  day  arrived,  he  hadn't 
heart  to  leave  the  mountains.  Trap- 
ping now  was  of  no  account,  he  knew  ; 
but  beaver  was  bound  to  rise,  and  then 
the  good  times  would  come  again. 
What  could  he  do  in  the  settlements, 
where  there  wasn't  room  to  move,  and 
where  it  was  hard  to  breathe— there 
were  so  many  people  ?" 

He  accompanied  them  a  consider* 
able  distance  down  the  river,  ever  and 
anon  looking  cautiously  back,  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  sight 
of  the  mountains.  Before  reachmg 
the  forks,  however,  he  finally  bade 
them  adieu  ;  and,  turning  the  head  of 
his  old  grizaled  mule  westward,  he 
heartily  wrung  the  hand  of  his  com- 
rade La  Bont^;  and,  crying  Yep!  to  his 
well-tried  animal,  disappeared  behind 
a  roll  of  the  prairie,  and  was  seen  no 
more — a  thousand  good  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  sturdy  trapper  speeding 
him  on  his  solitary  way. 

Four  months  from  the  day  when  La 
Bont^  BO  opportunely  appeared  to 
rescue  Brand's  family  from  the  Indians 
on  Black  Horse  Creek,  that  worthy 
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and  the  fiidUiM  Maiy  ware  duly  end 
UwMij  aniled  in  the  township  divrch 
of  BnmdTille,  Memphie  ooim^,  SUte 
of  Tenneeaee.  We  cannot  eay,  in  the 
oondading  words  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thonaand  norela,  that 
^'  nmnerona  pledges  of  mntnal  loye 
snmnnded  and  cheered  them  in  tlieir 
declining  years,*'  &c.  &c. ;  becaose  it 
was  only  on  the  24th  of  Joly,  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  1847,  that  La  Bont^ 
and  Mary  Brand  were  finallymadeone, 

after  fifteen  l4»g  years  of  separation. 

■ 

The  fitte  of  one  of  the  humble 
characters  who  have  figured  in  these 
pages,  we  most  yet  tacry  a  wlille 
longer  to  describe. 

Boring  the  past  winter,  a  party  of 
monntaineers,  flying  firom  overpower- 
ing nnmbers  of  hostile  Sioox,  found 
themselves,  one  stormy  evening,  in  a 
wild  and  dismal  caBon  near  the  ele- 
vated mountain  valley  called  the 
"  New  Park." 

The  rocl^  bed  of  a  diy  mountain 
torrent,  whose  waters  were  now  lodied 
up  at  their  spring-heads  by  icy  fet- 
ters, was  the  only  road  up  which  they 
could  make  their  difficult  way :  for  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  gorge  rose  pre- 
cipitously from  the  creek,  scaroely 
affording  a  foot-hold  to  even  the  active 
bighorn,  which  occasionally  looked 
down  upon  the  traveUers  from  the 
lofty  summit.  Logs  of  pine,  uprooted 
by  the  hurricanes  which  sweep  inces- 
santly through  the  mountain  defiles, 
and  tossed  headiongfi:omthe  surround- 
ing ridges,  continually  obstructed  thdr 
way;  and  huge  rocks  and  boulders, 
tumbling  firom  the  heights  and  block- 
ing up  tiie  bed  of  the  stream,  added 
to  the  difficulty,  and  threatened  them 
every  instant  with  destruction. 

Towards  sundown  they  reached  a 
point  where  the  cafion  opened  out 
into  a  little  shelvinff  glade  or  prairie, 
a  few  hundred  vards  in  extent,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  almost  hidden 
by  a  thicket  of  dwarf  pine  and  cedar. 
Here  they  determined  to  encamp  for 
the  night,  in  a  spot  secure  from  In- 
dians, and,  as  th^  imagined,  untrod- 
den by  the  foot  of  man. 

What,  however,  was  their  astonish- 
ment, on  breaking  through  the  cedar- 
covered  entrance,  to  perceive  a  soli- 
tary horse  standing  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  prairie.  Drawing  near, 
ihey  found  it  to  be  an  old  griazled 
•mustang,    or    Indian    pony,    with 
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cropped  ears  and  ragged  tsO,  (wdl 
picked  l»y  hungry  mules,)  fltsndlag 
doubled  up  with  oold,  and  at  the  very 
last  gasp  firom  extreme  old  age  ud 
weakness.  Its  bones  were  nesily 
through  the  atiifoned  skhi,  the  lej^ 
of  the  animal  were  gathered  under 
it;  whilst  its  forlom-kwkuig  heid 
and  stretdied-out  neck  hung  lisfioB- 
ly  downwards,  almost  overtMlan- 
cinff  its  tottering  body.  The  gltied 
and  sunken  eye--4he  protrnding  lod 
fipoth-eovered  tongue — the  bearing 
flank  and  quivering  taH—dedared  its 
race  was  run ;  and  the  diiriog  sleek 
and  snow,  and  penetrathig  winter 
blast,  scarce  made  impressloDapoBitB 
callous,  insensible,  andwoni-oiitnime. 
One  of  the  band  of  mouBtaisMrB 
was  Marodlin,  and  a  single  look  it 
the  miserahle  beast  was  saflkaoit  for 
him  to  recognise  the  once  raMiraed 
Kes-percd  steed  of  old  BiU  WOliinu. 
That  the  owner  himself  was  not  fiir 
distant  he  felt  certain;  and, searching 
carefully  around,  the  hunters  uwiit- 
ly  came  upon  an  old  deserted  ctmp, 
before  whidi  lay,  protradmg  fiomthe. 
anew,  the  blackened  renudos  of  pine 
logs.  Before  these,  which  hsd  been 
the  flre,  and  leaning  with  bbbaa 
against  a  pine  trunk,  and  his  le0 
crossed  under  him,  half  covered  witt 
snow,  reclined  the  figure  of  tbe  old 
mountaineer,  his  snow-c4>ped  beid 
bent  over  his  breast.  HisweU-kBOwn 
hunting-coat  of  frhiged  elk-Bkin  bong 
stiff  and  weather-stained  about  bun; 
and  his  rifle,  packs,  and  trepoi  w^ 
strewed  around.  . 

Awe-struck,  the  trappers  f^vproadtea 
the  body,  and  found  it  frosea  btfd  as 
stone,  in  which  state  it  bad  probaUj 
lain  there  for  many  dajs  or  wetfs- 
A  jagged  rent  in  the  breast  of  bis 
leather  coat,  and  dark  stains  aboat 
it,  showed  he  had  received  a  worn 
beforehis death;  bntitwasiopoesuHe 
to  say  whether  to  this  hurt,  or  to 
sickness,  or  to  the  natural  decayor 
age,  was  to  be  attributed  the  wwtcMa 
and  soUtary  end  of  poor  Bill  WiUlams. 

A  frienffly  bullet  cut  short  tbe  fcjf 
remaining  hours  of  the  trappers  fjuw- 
ftri  steed ;  and  burying,  as  wcu  » 
they  were  able,  the  body  of  the  ow 
mountaineer,  the  hunters  next  o^ 
left  him  in  his  lonely  grave,  in  a  ©» 
so  wild  and  remote,  that  it  was  doBj^ 

f  ul  whether  even  hungry  woWes  woo» 
discover  and  disinter  hia  attennatea 
corpse. 
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Thb  readers  otBku^woocTs  Magazine^  who  for  six  sacceeding  months  have 
MUnred  La  Bont^  and  his  mountain  companions  through  the  hardships, 
hmnoim,  and  perils  of  "  Life  in  the  Far  West,'*  will  sorely  not  learn  with  m- 
diArence,  that  the  gallant  yonng  author  of  those  spuited  sketches  has  pre- 
matorelj  departed  to  his  long  home,  from  that  Transatlantic  land  whose  prairies 
and  forests  he  so  well  loved  to  tread,  and  the  existence  and  eccentricities  of 
whose  wildest  sons  he  so  ably  and  pleasantly  portrayed.  Nearly  a  month 
baa  now  elapsed  since  the  London  newspapers  contained  the  momnfnl  tidings 
of  tiie  death,  at  St  Lonis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twen^- 
dgfat,  of  Lieutenant  George  Frederick  Rnxton,  formerly  of  her  Majesty's  89th 
regiment,  known  to  the  reading  world  as  the  author  of  a  yolnme  of  Mexican 
ady«ntmre,  and  of  the  aboTC-named  contributions  to  this  Magazine.  The  for- 
mer work  has  too  completely  gained  the  sufirages  of  the  public  to  need 
oommendation  at  our  hands :  it  divides,  with  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca's 
wdl-known  Yolnmes,  the  merit  of  being  the  best  narration  extant  of  travel 
and  general  observation  in  modem  Mexico. 

Many  individuals,  even  in  the  most  enterprising  periods  of  our  history, 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  biography,  with  to  less  title  to  the 
honour  than  our  late  departed  friend.  Time  was  not  granted  him  to  embody 
in  a  permanent  shape  more  than  a  tithe  of  his  personal  experiences,  and 
fftnnge  adventures,  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  indeed,  when  we  consider 
Uie  amount  of  physical  labour  which  he  endured,  and  the  extent  of  the  fields 
over  which  his  wanderings  were  spread,  we  are  almost  led  to  wonder  how  he 
could  have  found  leisure  even  to  have  written  so  much.  At  the  early  age  of 
iseventeen,  Mr  Rnxton  quitted  Sandwich,  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  a  soldier's 
profession  on  the  field  of  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  He 
received  a  commission  in  a  royal  regiment  of  lancers,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Diego  Leon,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  important 
combats  of  the  campaign.  For  his  marked  gallantry  on  these  occasions, 
Y»  received  from  Queen  mbella  11.  the  cross  of  the  first  dass  of  the  order  of 
8t  Fernando,  an  honour  which  has  seldom  been  awarded  to  one  so  young. 
On  his  return  from  Spain  he  found  himself  gazetted  to  a  commission  in  the 
89th  regiment ;  and  it  was  while  serving  with  that  distinguished  corps  in 
Canada  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  Indian 
life,  which  he  has  since  so  graphically  portrayed.  His  eager  and  enthusiastic 
s^t  soon  became  wearied  witii  the  monotony  of  the  barrack-room  ;  and, 
yielding  to  that  impulse  which  in  him  was  irresistibly  developed,  he  resigned 
Ms  commission,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  stupendous  wilds,  only 
tenanted  by  the  red  Lidian,  or  the  sohtaiy  American  trapper. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the 
abignlar  delight  with  which  the  author  dwells  upon  the  recollections  of  this 
portion  of  his  career,  and  the  longing  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  hour 
of  dealh,  for  a  return  to  those  scenes  of  primitive  freedom.  ^*  Although  liable 
to  an  accusation  of  barbarism,"  he  writes,  ^^I  must  confess  that  the  very 
happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Far  West ; 
and  I  never  recall,  but  with  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  my  solitai^  camp 
in  theBa  yon  Salade,  with  no  Mend  near  me  more  faithful  than  my  nfle,  and 
no  companions  more  sociable  than  my  good  horse  and  mules,  or  the  attendant 
caynte  which  nightly  serenaded  us.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry  pine-logs 
on  the  fire,  and  its  cheerful  blaze  streaming  far  up  into  the  sky,  illuminating 
the  valley  far  and  near,  and  exhibiting  the  animals,  with  well-filled  bellies, 
standing  contentedly  at  rest  over  their  picket-fires,  T  would  sit  cross-legged 
enjoying  the  genial  warmth,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  watch  the  blue  smoke  as  it 
curled  upwarcb,  building  castles  in  its  vapoury  wreaths,  and,  in  the  fantastic 
shapes  it  assumed,  peopling  the  solitude  with  figures  of  those  far  away. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  I  ever  wish  to  change  such  hours  of  freedom  for  all  the 
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luxaries  of  civilised  life ;  and,  unnatural  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  such  is  the  fascination  of  the  life  of  the  mountain  hunter,  that  I  believe 
not  one  instance  could  be  addooed  of  even  the  moat  polished  and  civilised  of 
men,  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  its  attendant  liberty,  and  freedom 
from  every  worldly  care,  not  regretting  the  moment  when  he  excbaoifled  it 
for  the  monotonous  life  of  the  settlements,  nor  sighing  and  sighing  again 
once  more  to  partake  of  its  pleasures  and- allurements/* 

On  hlB  return  to  Europe  from  the  Far  West,  Mr  Buxton,  animated  with  a 
spuit  as  enterprising  and  fearless  as  that  of  Baleigh,  pLauied  a  scheine  for 
the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  which  was  thus  charaoterised  by  the  preo- 
dent  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  annivenaiy  address  for  1846  :^ 
^*  To  my  great  surprise,  I  recently  conversed  with  au  ardent  aad  aoeom* 
plished  youth,  Lieutenant  Buxton,  late  of  the  89th  regiment,  who  had  fanned 
the  daring  project  of  traversme  Africa  in  the  parallel  of  the  sonthem  tropic, 
and  has  actually  started  for  wis  purpose.  Preparing  himself  by  provioos 
excursions  on  foot,  in  North  AMca  and  Algeria,  he  sailed  from  liTerpool  early 
in  December  last,  in  the  Boyalist,  for  Ichaboe.  From  that  spot  be  was  to 
repair  to  Walvish  Bay,  where  we  have  ahready  mercantile  eatabllahmenta. 
The  intrepid  traveller  had  received  from  their  agents  of  the  estabUshoMBiU 
such  favourable  account  of  the  nations  towards  the  interior,  as  also  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  that  he  has  the  most  sangoine  hopes  of  beiag  aUe  to 
penetrate  to  the  central  region,  if  not  of  traversing  it  to  the  Portognese  eolo* 
nies  of  Mozambique.  K  this  be  accomplished,  then  indeed  will  iientenant 
Buxton  have  acquired  for  himself  a  permanent  name  among  British  traveUer^ 
by  making  us  aoqnamted  with  the  nature  of  the  axis  q£  t£e  ^reat  ooaliiieat 
of  which  we  possess  the  southern  extremity. " 

In  pursnanoe  of  this  hazardous  scheme,  Buxton,  akmg  with  a  sin^  eom- 
panion,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  donth  of  Ichme,  and 
commenced  his  journey  of  exploration.  But  it  seemed  as  if  both  nature  and 
mail  had  combined  to  baffle  the  execution  of  his  design.  The  course  of  their 
travel  lay  along  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  where  no  water  was  to  be  found, 
and  little  herbage,  save  a  coarse  tufted  grass,  and  twigs  of  the  resinous  mynh. 
The  immediate  place  of  their  destination  was  Angra  Peguena,  on  the  coast, 
described  as  a  frequented  station,  but  which  in  reali^  was  deserted.  Oae 
ship  only  was  in  the  offing  when  the  traveUers  arrived,  and,  to  their  inexpres- 
sible mortification,  they  discovered  that  she  was  outward  bound.  No  txnat 
was  visible  of  the  river  or  streams  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  falling  mto  the 
sea  at  this  point,  and  no  resource  was  left  to  the  travellers  save  that  of  retrac- 
ing their  steps — a  labour  for  which  their  strength  was  hardly  adequate.  But 
for  the  opportune  assistance  of  a  body  of  natives,  who  enjoouutered  them  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  aiiudng  from  the  influence  of  £atign6  and 
thirst,  Buxton  and  his  companion  would  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  long 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  explore  the  interior 
of  this  fatal  country. 

The  jealousy  of  the  traders,  and  of  the  missionaries  settled  on  the  Afiactt 
coast,  who  constantly  withheld  or  perverted  that  information  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  journey,  induced  Boztoa 
to  abandon  the  attempt  for  the  present.  He  made,  however,  several  mtenst^ 
ing  excursions  towards  the  interior,  and  more  e^^edaUy  in  the  conitfry  of  the 
Boejesmans. 

Finding  that  his  own  resources  were  inadequate  for  the  aceompUshme&t  of 
his  favourite  project,  Mr  Buxton,  on  his  return  to  England^  made  appli- 
cation for  Government  assistance.  But  though  this  demand  was  not  atto- 
gether  refused,  it  having  been  referred  to,  and  favourably  reported  on  l^i  ti»e 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Greographical  Society,  so  many  delays  were  inteqioeed 
that  Buxton,  in  disgust,  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  Bcfaeme,  and  to  aban- 
don that  field  of  African  research  which  he  had  aljnea4y  contemplated  fixKD  ita 
borders.  He  next  bent  his  steps  to  Mexico ;  and,  fortunately,  has  proa^ted 
to  the  world  his  reminiscences  of  that  country,  in  one  of  the  most  fiasdiiatiDg 
volumes  which,  of  late  years,  has  issued  fi-om  the  press.  .It  would,  howerer. 
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appear  that  the  scheme  of  African  research,  the  darling  project  of  his  life 
had  again  recurred  to  him  at  a  later  period ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  present' 
spring,  before  setting  out  on  that  journey  which  was  destined  to  be  W  last 
we  find  the  following  expresaions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us : — 

"  My  movements  are  uncertain,  for  I  am  trying  to  get  up  a  yacht  voyage  to 
Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  have  volunteered  to  Government  to  ex- 
plore Central  Africa ;  and  the  Aborigmes  Protection  Society  wish  me  to  go 
out  to  Canada  to  organise  the  Indian  tribes ;  whilst,  for  my  own  part  and  in- 
clination, I  wish  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once.'* 

Ajs  regaidfl  his  second  woii^  we  shall  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  deemed  e^tistical,  if  we  here,  at  the  close  of  its  final  portion,  express  our 
venr  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  Written  by  a  man  untrained  to  literature, 
and  iHioae  life,  firom  a  very  early  age,  had  been  passed  in  the  field  and  on 
tiie  road,  m  military  adventure  and  travel,  its  style  is  yet  often 
as  remarkable  for  graphic  terseness  and  vigour,'a8  its  substance  eveiy  where 
is  for  great  novelty  and  originality.  The  narrative  of  "  Life  in  the  Far  West ". 
was  first  (^ered  for  insertion  in  Bhckwoocfa  Magazine  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  sent,  and  the 
remainder  shortly  followed. 

The  wildness  of  the  adventures  which  he  relates  have,  perhaps  not  unna« 
turaUy,  excited  suspicions  in  certain  quarters  as  to  their  actual  truth  and  fide- 
lity. It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know,  that  the  scenes  described  by  the 
author  are  faithful  pictm'es  of  the  results  of  his  personal  experience.  The 
following  are  extracts  firom  letters  addressed  to  us  in  the  course  of  last 


**  I  have  brought  out  a  few  more  softening  traits  in  the  characters  of  the 
mountaineers — but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth — ^for  some  of  them  have  their 
good  points ;  which,  as  they  are  rarely  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface,  must  be 
laid  hold  of  at  once,  before  they  sink  again.  Killbuck— that  ^old  hoe*  par 
er<wyfe,  was  really  pretty  much  of  a  gentleman,  as  was  La  Bont6.  Bill 
WHIiams,  another  '  hard  case,'  and  Bube  Herring,  were  ^  some'  too. 

**  The  scene  where  La  Bont^  joins  the  Chase  family  is  so  far  true  that  he 
did  make  a  sudden  appearance ;  but,  in  reality,  a  day  before  the  Indian  attack. 
The  Chases  (and  I  wish  I  had  not  given  the  proper  name*)  did  start  for  the 
Platte  alone,  and  were  stampedoed  upon  the  waters  of  the  rlatte. 

"  The  Meidcan  fandango  is  true  to  the  letter.  It  does  seem  dlfiicult  to  un- 
derstand how  they  contrived  to  keep  their  knives  out  of  the  hump-ribs  of  the 
mountaineers ;  but  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that,  the  other  day, 
4000  Mexicans,  with  13  pieces  of  artillery,  behind  strong  intrenchments  and 
two  lines  of  parapets,  were  routed  by  900  raw  Missounans ;  300  killed,  as 
many  more  wounded,  all  their  artillery  captured,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
priflonera ;  and  that  not  one  American  was  killed  in  the  afiiur  ?  This  is  posi- 
txvefacL 

**  I  myself,  with  three  trappers,  cleared  a  fandango  at  Taos,  armed  only  with 
bowie-knives-HSome  score  Mexicans,  at  least,  being  in  the  room. 

^*  With  regard  to  the  incidents  of  Indian  attacks,  starvation,  cannibalism, 
&C.,  I  have  invented  not  one  out  of  my  own  head.  They  are  all  matters  of 
hiatCMry  in  the  mountains ;  but  I  have,  no  doubt,  jumbled  the  drcunatis  per- 
sontM  one  with  another,  and  may  have  committed  anachronisms  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence." 

*  In  aoeoidaaoe  with  tide  Baggestion,  the  name  was  ehanged  to  Brand.  The 
mODstsiiieers,  it  Mema,  are  more  seiiBitiTe  to  type  than  to  tomahawks  ;  and  poor 
RnztOD,  who  always  ooDtemplated  another  expedition  among  them,  would  eometimes 
jestingly  epeoiilate  upon  his  receptiouy  should  they  learn  that  he  had  shown  them  up 
in  print. 
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Again  he  wrote  to  ob  as  foUows: — 

'*  I  tiiink  it  would  be  as  well  to  correct  a  misappreheaston  as  to  the  tnifh 
or  fiction  of  the  paper.  It  Is  noficHon,  There  is  no  incident  in  it  which  has 
not  actually  oocorred,  nor  one  chiaracter  who  is  not  well  known  in  ^  Rockj 
Monntiuns,  with  the  exception  of  two  whose  names  are  changed— 4he  origi- 
nals of  these  being,  however,  equally  well  known  with  the  others." 
^  His  last  letter,  written  just  before  his  departure  from  En^^and,  a  few  weeb 
previously  to  his  death,  will  hardly  be  read  by  any  who  ever  knew  the  writer, 
without  a  tear  of  sympathv  with  the  sad  fiite  of  this  fine  young  man,  dymg 
miserably  in  a  strange  land,  before  he  had  well  commenced  the  adventmoos 
journey  whose  excitement  and  dangers  he  so  joyously  antlc^ted  :— 

'^  As  you  say,  human  natur  <»n't  go  on  feeding  on  dvillsed  fixings  hi  this 
*  big  village;'  and  this  child  has  felt  like  goin^  West  for  many  a  month, 
being  half  froze  for  buffler  meat  and  mountain  doms.  My  route  Ukes  me  mi 
New  York,  the  Lakes,  and  St  Louis,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  or  Independence 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  Thence  packing  m^  *  possibles  *  on  a  mnle,  and 
mounting  a  buffalo  horse,  (Panchito,  if  he  is  ahve,)  I  strike  the  Santa  F^  trafl 
to  the  Arkansa,  away  up  that  river  to  the  mountains,  winter  in  the  Bayou 
Salade,  where  KUlbuck  and  La  Bont^  joined  the  Yutes,  cross  the  mountains 
next  spring  to  Great  Salt  Lake  —  and  that's  far  enough  to  look  forward  to  ^ 
always  supposing  my  hair  is  not  lifted  by  Comanche  or  Pawnee  on  the  scalp- 
ing route  of  the  Coon  Creeks  and  Pawnee  Fork. 

*'  If  anything  turns  up  in  the  expedition  which  would  *  shine '  in  Maga,  I 
will  send  you  a  despatch. — ^MeanwhUe,"  &c.  ^. 

Poor  fellow  I  he  spoke  lightlv,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  a  coafideat 
spirit,  of  the  fate  he  little  thought  to  meet,  but  which  too  surely  overtook  hhn 
— ^not  indeed  by  Indian  blade,  but  by  the  no  less  deadly  stroke  of  disease. 
Another  motive,  besides  that  love  of  rambling  and  adventure,  which,  oooe 
conceived  and  indulged,'  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  impelled  him  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  had  for  some  time  been  out  of  health  at  intervals,  and  he 
thought  the  air  of  his  beloved  prairies  would  be  efficacious  to  work  a  con. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  he  thus  refonred  to  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  evil : — 

"  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  for  many  days,  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident  I  met  with  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  been  spilt  from  the  bare 
back  of  a  mule,  and  falling  on  the  sharp  picket  of  an  Indian  lodge  on  the  small 
of  my  back.  I  fear  I  injured  my  spine,  for  I  have  never  felt  altogether  the 
thing  since,  and  shortly  after  I  saw  you,  the  i^ymptoms  became  nUher  ngiy. 
However,  I  am  now  getting  round  again.'' 

His  medical  advisers  shared  his  opinion  that  he  had  sustained  intamal 
injury  from  this  ugly  fall ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  remote,  but 
real  cause  of  his  dissolution.    Up  to  this  time  of  writing,  (21st  October,)  how- 
ever, no  details  of  his  death  have  reached  his  afflicted  friends,  noranyaoooimt 
of  it,  other  than  that  given  by  the  public  journals.     From  whatsoever  it 
ensued,  it  will  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  all  who  ever  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the  high  and  sterling  qualities  of  George 
iSrederick  Buxton.    Few  men,  so  prepossessing  on  first  acquaintance,  gained 
so  much  by  being  better  known.    With  great  natural  abilities,  and  the  most 
dauntless  bravery,  he  united  a  modesty  and  gentleness  peculiariy  pleasuig. 
Had  he  lived,  and  resisted  his  friends'  repeated  solicitationa  to  abandon  a 
roving  life,  and  settle  down  in  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be 
would  have  made  his  name  eminent  on  the  list  of  those  daring  and  persevwfaig 
men,  whose  travels  in  distant  and  dangerous  lands  have  accumulated  ibr 
England,  and  for  the  world,  so  rich  a  store  of  scientific  and  general  informa- 
tion.   And,  although  the  few  words  we  have  thought  it  right  and  becomhig 
here  to  devote  to  his  memory,  will  doubtless  be  more  particulariy  welcome  to 
his  personal  friends,  we  arc  persuaded  that  none  will  peruse  without  intoest 
this  brief  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  accomplished  Snglisl> 
gentleman. 
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The  navy  of  England  is  the  right  arm 
of  the  British  empire.  Thegfdlantry 
of  British  troops  requires  no  praise 
of  ours,  as  it  admits  of  no  doubt  on 
the  part  of  our  enemies.  Bat  nntU 
some  convulsion  of  the  globe  shall 
make  England  CanHneniH^  so  long 
most  her  chief  force  be  naval,  her 
chief  defence  be  by  her  strength  at 
sea,  and  her  chief  victories  be  gained 
on  the  ocean. 

The-  navy  has  another  incomparable 
adaptation  to  the  especial  drcum- 
stanoes  of  England.  Her  empire  is 
colonial:  the  extent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain itself  scarcely  equals  one  of 
those  proviaces  beyond  the  ocean 
whidi  Providence  has  given  into  her 
hands.  Their  defence,  their  mainte- 
nance, and  their  existence,  must  de-, 
pend  on  the  superiority  of  our  fleet: 
if  it  were  once  extinguished,  the 
British  empire  must  be  again  con- 
tracted within  the  British  iSes. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  a  more  impor- 
tant qoaMcation  than  either,  is — that 
a  "fleet  is  the  only  form  of  national 
force  which  can  never  eindanger  na- 
tional freedom. 

On  those  data^  the  question  of 
national  fleets  is  easily  decided. 
£n|^d  is  not  only  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  but  she  must 
continue  the  first ;  because  a  fleet  is 
necessary  to  her  existence,  which  it  is 
not  to  that  of  any  other  European 
throne.  This  is  the  dictate  of  nature, 
and  is  therefore  a  kno.  Other  powers 
may  possess  a  fleet  as  an  appendage 
to  their  national  strength,  as  suitable 
to  their  rank,  or  as  adding  to  their 
means  of  hostilities.  Still,  to  them, 
a  fleet  is  not  a  necessity,  Bussia, 
France,  and  Spain  have  no  more  ne- 
cessity for  a  fleet,  than  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland  I  But  England, 
without  a  fleet,  would  be  exposed  to 
invasion  on  every  point  of  a  coast 
extending  two  thousand  miles.  Her 
wealth  is  all  loose  upon  the  ocean ; 
her  chief  territories  are  all  beyond 


the  ocean:  thus,  without  a  fleet, 
she  would  be  almost  wholly  without 
the  means  of  external  defence,  of 
retaliatioB  for  injuries,  and  of  the  com- 
merce which  is  the  most  essential  basis 
of  her  revenue.  The  result  is,  that, 
while  the  Continental  kingdoms  might 
be  powerful  states,  yet  not  possess  a 
ship  on  the  seas,  England,  stript  of 
her  naval  superiority,  would  instantly 
sink  from  her  high  position,  would 
lose  the  larger  portion  of  her  power, 
would  be  separated  from  her  most 
important  colonies,  would  see  her 
revenues  decay, — and,  if  assailed  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  would  see  her  re- 
sources suddenly  stopped,  and  must 
prepare  for  the  last  extremities  of 
struggle,  hand  to  hand. 

In  this  view,  we  do  not  confine  the 
question  to  the  national  fondness  for 
the  sea — ^to  that  mixture  of  boldness 
and  skill  which  predominates  in  the 
character  of  our  sailors,  and  forms 
the  especial  qualification  of  a  sea- 
faring people, — ^nor  to  national  supe- 
riority of  any  kind ;  but  to  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  possession  of  predomi- 
nant power  on  the  ocean  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  by  England,  while  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  by  eveiy  other 
power  of  the  globe. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for 
this  supremacy ;  arising  from  the  fact, 
that  England  may  throw  her  whole 
national  force  into  a  navy;  while 
other  powers,  however  ambitious 
of  naval  eminence,  must  at  least 
divide  their  force  between  the 
land  and  sea  services.  France, 
with  its  immense  frontier,  must  keep 
up  an  immense  army  during  war. 
Russia,  with  a  frontier  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  North  Pole,  must  keep 
up  an  immense  army  at  all  times. 
The  maintenance  of  those  armies  is 
essential  to  the  national  existence, 
while  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  is 
only  gratifying  to  the  national  am- 
bition. The  consequence  is  as  clear 
as  a  matter  of  arithmetic.    France 
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and  Rossia,  attacking  England  sepa- 
rately, must  be  nltimately  beaten. 
America,  even  if  sbe  were  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  either,  will 
also  be  beaten,  and  f^  the  sane  rea- 
son. A  fleet  is  not  essemiiai  to  her ; 
the  vBdivided  force  of  the  States  will 
never  be  applied  to  her  navy.  The 
national  strength  will  be  expanded 
over  inland  ooB<|ne8t^  the  sea-ooast 
towns  will  be  rapidly  rednced  to  insig* 
nificanoe  by  the  superiority  of  the 
great  inland  settlements;  and  the 
time  will  come,  when  the  cities  of 
New  Toik,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
win  have  no  more  weight  with  the 
inland  powers  of  Lonisiana  and  the 
prairies,  than  Brighton  or  Broad- 
Btairs  have  with  the  power  of  London. 
They  will  be  watering  places,  or,  at 
best,  warehonsing  places,  and  win  be 
no  more  able  to  keep  up  a  navy,  than 
the  Isle  of  Thanct  wonld  be  able  to 
keep  np  the  Channel  fleet.  All  this, 
however,  tends  only  to  show,  that  a 
fleet  is  the  snpreme  instmment  of 
British  dominion;  and  that  its 
strength.  Its  skill,  and  its  discipline, 
should  employ  the  utmost  activity, 
liberality,  and  vigilance  of  every  Ca- 
binet which  desires  to  do  Its  dnty  to 
the  empire. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  s(nne 
acconnt  of  the  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent woric  of  which  Captain  Plnnket 
has  supplied  the  translation,  accom- 
panied with  valaable  explanatory 
notes  of  his  own. 

Some  time  since,  there  appeared  in 
the  well-known  Parisian  Reme  deg 
deux  Mandes^  articles  on  the  English 
and  French  naval  systems,  by  a 
French  officer,  Captain  de  la  Gra- 
vi^re.  The  object  of  those  papers 
was  less  t6  give  a  histoiy  of  the  naval 
war,  than  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
that  almost  unbroken  series  of  tri- 
nrophs  which  made  the  fame  of  the 
British  fleet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  ultimately  extinguished  the 
fleet  of  a  nation  so  brave,  ambitious, 
and  enterprising  as  the  French. 

M.  de  la  Gravi^re,  to  his  credit, 
had  not  followed  the  usud  "  perflde 
Albion"  styleof  the  French  journalists, 
nor  exhibited  that  Jesuitical  evasion 
of  fact,  and  the  perpetual  peevishness 
against  England,  which  marks  and 
disgraces  French  history.  He  never 
sinks  English  success  into  failure,  or 
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inflates  French  failure  into  victoiy. 
He  writes  with  the  calmneasof  a  man  in 
search  of  the  troth ;  judges  with  eveiy 
visible  intention  of  impartialitj ;  exa- 
mines the  private  dooaneBls  of  the 
tramaotkyM;  andpi^nQWieesajadg- 
neat  which,  though  otmmoiy  and 
essentially  Frmek^  is  perhaps  tt 
honest  an  effort  in  pirsidt  of  tlK 
raality  of  things,  as  is  oonpatftle 
with  the  iiatiffe  «f  our  cto?er  ad 
lively  MbeUeiB  on  the  o4har  ade  of 
the  Chamiel. 

Those  vohmes  begfai  by  sone 
striking  remarks  of  NafioleoD  at  St 
Helena.  This  eaLtraeidiagy  nan 
never  spoise  of  his  defeat  at  Acre  in 
1799  bat  with  bitter  legret  He 
declared  thail  it  was  his  iateotifia, 
had  he  takesa  that  tetresa,  to  have 
marched  to  Cknstanthioi^  at  the 
head  of  the  tribes  of  Mount  Lebmon, 
or  to  have  Allowed  the  steps  of  Alex- 
.ander  to  the  Indus.  His  rq>u]so  frn 
Acre,  he  always  said,  ^namd  his 
destiny." 

All  this  verbiage  of  the  great  €ip- 
tain,  however,  has  been  saflioaitly 
exposed  by  the  actosA  evenl   He 
could  no  more  hare  marched  to  Con« 
stantioople    than    he    ootild   have 
marched   to   the   Indus,  nor  have 
marched  to  the  Indus  aoie  thai  he 
could  have  marched  to  the  Pole  star. 
With  but  40,000  men,  (the  whole 
number  which  landed  m  EgTP^)  ^ 
would  have  been  ntteriy  in^xMsiUe 
for   him   to    have   earned  a  fom 
through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  eqnal 
to   the  attadc  on  ConstanthM^1^7 
even  if  the  Russians  were  not  (rf*«* 
The  march  to  the  Indus  would  baT« 
lain  through  the  deserts  of  Arabiaaod 
Persia,  and  have  stripped  him  dowo 
to  a  corporal^}  guard  before  he  h«d 
got  half-way.    A  French  foot  wobM 
never  have  been   dipt  in  that  Ia^ 
famed  river,  which  is  now  a  Bntiffl 
Canal.    The  tribes  of  Lebanon  woaW 
no   more  have  recruited  his  rants, 
than  they  would  have  given  him  tbeir 
sequins.    His  destmy  lay  in  another 
direction.    No  man  knew  this  better ; 
and  doubtless  he  rejoiced,  wh«  « 
found  himself  on  board  the  mgw 
carrjdng  him  westward,  and  relieving 
him  of  the  "  glory"  of  being  dwgji- 
tered  by  the  Arabs,  and  embalmea 
by  the  sands.  „.^  ^ 

But   the    inveterate  hostility  w 
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Ifasp6le(m  seemed  to  rage  against 
£ogUuid,  with  the  raYeniog  of  a  mad 
dog,  who  dies  biting  the  dub  wliich 
has  laid  him  od  tlie  gronnd.  All  his 
anti-English  policy  was  asneeession 
of  grooB  and  rninons  blnnders.  To 
assail  Englaad  withont  a  fleet  was 
naturally  impossible.  To  form  a  fleet 
lor  the  pnrpose  of  assailing  her  was, 
thenfore,  always  a  new  temptation. 
If,  after  the  First  of  Jnne,  which 
destroyed  the  Channel  fleet  of  France, 
and  the  bommg  of  the  arsenals  of 
Tonkm,  which  destroyed  her  Medi- 
terrsaeaa  fleet,  France  had  neTor 
boilt  another  yessel  beyond  the  ton- 
nage of  a  coaster,  she  wonid  have 
shown  her  good  sense.  Bnt  Napoleon, 
when  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  went 
on  bnOding  hvge  vessels,  only  to  see 
them  sent  into  English  ports. 

The  waste  of  time,  waste  of  thoaght, 
and  waste  of  money,  on  those  projects 
of  English  invasion,  were  among  the 
most  capital  foolts  of  his  extravagant 
career.  He  might  have  made  France 
the  great  com  country,  or  the  great 
gardoi  of  Europe,  with  half  the  sums 
which  hethretr  away  only  to  be  beaten. 
His  fifty  ships  of  the  line  which  were 
to  Bwe^  the  Channel,  in  the  absence 
of  our  fleet— his  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  shore  of 
Boiilogn»— an  only  enhanced  the  naval 
glory  of  the  great  commander;  who, 
after  pnrsning  the  French  flying  squad- 
ron  of  eighteen  great  ships,  with  ten,  to 
the  West  Indies,  finished  in  one  day  the 
naval  war,  extingnished  the  existence 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  navies, 
and  crowned  his  own  gallant  career. 

Hie  impolicy  of  these  attempts  was 
equally  exhibited  in  another  form — 
they  stimulated  at  once  the  power  and 
the  spiiit  of  England.  The  monotony 
of  a  war  of  defence  would  have  dis- 
gusted the  gallantly  of  the  nation, 
but  die  victories  of  the  British  navy 
conthiually  cheered  the  people  under 
the  burdens  of  the  war.  What 
minister  oould  have  dared  to  propose 
a  ^^compromiBing"  peace,  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile?  What 
minister  would  have  dared  to  propose 
any  peace  on  the  day  after  Trafalgar  ? 
The  war,  too,  broke  down  more  than  the 
French  fleet — ^it  buried  the  Opposition. 

The  French  author  divides  his  his- 
tory into  three  periods  —  the  first, 
that  of  the  battles  of  Howe  and  Hood, 
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of  Hotham  and  Bridport ;  the  second, 
that  of  Jervis ;  the  third,  (from  1798 
to  1805)  belonging  to  Nelson,  with- 
out an  equal,  without  even  a  com- 
petitor— ^the  most  glorious  series  of 
successes  ever  won  on  the  ocean. 

The  true  definition  of  these  volumes 
IS,  m  fact,  a  '*  Life  of  Nelson  "-—a 
hurried,  but  clear  and  animated  me- 
moir, on  a  subject  which  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  to  the  ear  or  the 
heart  of  Englislimen  ;  but  a  subject 
which  is  here  coloured  with  the  inevi- 
table, and  yet  not  unamnsing,  preju- 
dices of  a  Frenchman  and  an  enemy. 
He  admits  Nelson  to  have  been  a 
naval  hero,  while  he  labours  to 
show  that  his  chief  successes  arose 
from  a  lofty  disregard  of  circumstances, 
a  native  contempt  of  rule,  a  transcen- 
dental rashness,  which,  continually 
exposing  him  to  the  chance  of  utter 
ruin,  strangely  always  issued  in  victory. 
But  those  views  are  wholly  imaginary. 
It  is  the  foreign  habit,  to  be  perpetu- 
ally in  pursuit  of  astonMment ;  to 
think  nothing  meritorious  which  is  not 
magical ;  and  to  carry  into  the  great- 
est and  gravest  operations  of  public 
life  the  passion  for  the  harlequinades 
of  the  theatre.  The  supremacy  of 
Nelson  arose  firom  the  more  substan- 
tial grounds,  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  of  a  strict  deference 
for  discipline,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive 
and  unhesitating  determination  to  do 
the  work  set  before  him,  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  frame.  He, 
of  course,  possessed  personal  intre- 
pidity in  the  most  complete  degree; 
but  this  amounted  simply  to  the  ex- 
posure of  his  life  on  all  occasions  where 
duty  was  to  be  done.  Nelson  was  no 
fire-eater — no  man  of  quarrel.  We  are 
not  aware  that  he  ever  fought  a  duel. 
Bnt  he  knew  what  was  due  to  himself 
as  much  as  any  man — a  fact  shown  by 
his  answer  to  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, who,  having,  on  some  remon- 
strances to  him,  rather  haughtily 
observed,  "that  old  generals  were  not 
accustomed  to  take  advice  from  young 
captains."  Nelson  retorted  by  letter — 
"  That  he  was  of  the  same  ajje  as  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  (Pitt),  and 
that  he  thought  himself  as  capable  of 
commanding  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
as  the  premier  was  of  governing  the 
state." 

But  Nelson  could  not  have  gained 
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his  glories  alone  :  he  m^de  his  cap-    Itcontidns  the  whole  theory  of  Mtfeh 


tains  like  himself ;  and  every  sailor  in 
his  fleet  was  ready  to  die  along  with 
him.  His  art  in  this  was  the  simple 
one  of  justice.     He   acknowledged 


battte.  His  "  I  can  see  no  signal," 
when  he  was  told  that  Admiral  Par- 
ker had  made  the  signal  for  retiring  at 
Copenhagen,  wonld  have  been  immor- 


every  min's  merit.  The  oflScer  who  tal&ed,  with  the  act  which  awm^- 
distinguished  himself,  was  sure  of  nied  it,  among  themostbrimant^^^ 
wcei^  due  honour  from  Nelson;     ings  and  domgs  " of  ancient  Greece 


promotion  was  regulated  by  service, 
and  every  brave  man  was  confident  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  admiral. 
He  was  also  a  kind  man  by  nature : 
he  hated  punishment  on  board;  he 
spoke  gooa-naturedly  to  the  sailors ; 
he  even  gave  way  to  any  peculiarity 
whic^  was  not  injurious  to  discipline. 
Some  of  his  crew  had  become  Metho- 
dists, and,  ofifended  with  the  general 
coarse  conversation  of  the  ship*  desired 
to  have  their  mess  separate.  Nelson 
immediately  gave  the  requued  per- 
mission. The  hearts  of  men  naturally 
follow  such  a  leader. 

He  had  also  the  powerful  sagacity 
which  insures  confidence ;  and  no  man 
doubted  that,  when  Nelson  com- 
manded, he  was  leading  to  victory.  He 
was,  besides,  a  master  of  his  profession 
—all  his  battles  were  the  finest  lessons 
of  the  tactidan.  He  was  never  out- 
manoeuvred; he  was  never  surprised ; 
he  was  never  even  thrown  into  any 
difficulty,  for  which  he  had  not  a  ready 
resource.  The  **  Nelson  touch  "  be- 
came proverbial;  and  the  variety,  com- 
pleteness, and  brilliancy  of  his  plans 
for  action  sometimes  excited  the  most 
extraordinary  emotion,  even  to  tears, 
among  his  officers.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  final 
summoning  of  his  captains  into  the 
cabin  of  the  Victory,  and  laying  befgre 
them  his  pknfor  thebattle ofTrafalgar. 


But  his  last  and  well-known  mgnal  at 
Trafalgar  surpassed  all  the  rest,  as 
much  as  the  triumph  surpassed  these 
triumphs.     The  addresses  of  Napo- 
leon to  his  armies  were  unqnestionablj 
fine  perfoimanoes.     Thev  spoke  to 
the   Frenchman  by  his  fedings,  mj 
recoUections,  his  personal  pride,  Mid 
his  national  renown.    But,  witli  ttc 
animation  of  the  trumpet,  they  had  ite 
sternness  and  harshness.    They  were 
invocations  to  the  French  idol,  tnai 
was  to  be  worshipped  only  wtth  ^" 
tual  blood.  But  the  signal  at  Tra&l^ 
recalled  the  Englishman  only  to  m 
feelings  of  home.    The  voice  of  w 
never  spoke  a  language  more  capawe 
of  being  combined  with  all  thepmpM^ 
of  peace.   "  England  exp«cte  ej«^ 
man  to  do  his  duty  "  was  fitted  to 
bring  before  the  Englishman  the  me- 
mory of  his  coimtry,  his  home,  ms 
wife  and  children,  all  who  m^t  l«« 
concerned  in  his  conduct  and  chijJK- 
ter  in  the  proud  transactions  of »« 
great  day.    We  thmk  it  the  noW«^ 
Sppeal  to  national  feeling  ever  made 
by  a  warrior  to  warriors.  . 

Yet,  what  was  the  ©8P«^,^,?i 
that  supreme  rank  which  Nehjoii  hdd 
over  aU  the  navaWeaders  of  his  tune  • 
Others  may  have  been  as  i^}^^ 
and  mdefatigable,  and,  i*^/l^ 
hoped,  all  were  sfl  brave.  These^^ 
was— that  Nelson  was  never  saww 
with  what  he  had  done,  ajj  thatje 


Nelson  had  also  the  power,  perhaps     ^*«i  ,,««.  --  — -'-— .   n^^^^s 
the  most  characteristic  of  genius,  of    never  half  dtd  B,njmng.    ^^r^. 
throwhig    his    thought     into   those    no  "  drawn  battle,"  among  f^J^ 
shapes  of  vividness  ^ich  penetrate  at    lections.  This  is  the  more  remarw*^ 
once  to  the  understanding.  When,  on 
steering  down  for  the  French  line  at 
Aboukh*,  some  one  observed  to  him 
that  the  enemy  were  anchored  too 
near  the  shore,  for  the   British  to 
pass  within  them ; — ^^  Where  a  French 
ship  can  swing,  a  British  ship  can 
anchor,"  was  his  decisive  reply ;  and 
he  instantly  rushed  in,  and  ]^aced  the 
French  line  between  two  fires.    An- 


other of  those  noble  maxims  was — 
^'  The  captain  cannot  be  wrong,  who 
lays  his  ship  alongside  the  enemy." 


as,  for  fifty  7emiet(m,iie^7^ 
naval  battles  bad  been  dimwa  "^ 
Bodney's  defeat  of  de  GrM«e  wM  "« 
greatexoeption.  Britiflludminb.«» 
were  afrJd  of  nothing  «•««•. !S« 
afraid  of  loBing  their  mMts !  M« J^ 
content  with  knoddnf  domi  tw* 
the  enemy.  Grwrtfleete  «nrt  ^ 
other,  pa4id  in  pandW  ^^ 
thdr  broadsides  as  they  pM««»;  V 
to  the  north  and  the  of"*  J*Jl, 
sooth.  They  might  as  waU  li«w^ 
firingsalntM.    The  wind  soon cmK* 
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contented — tee  had  done  very  well,^ " 
Nelson^s  evidently  disgusted  remark 
on  this  species  of  contentment  is — 
^*  Had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  suffered 
the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  we  conld 
have  got  at  her,  I  conld  never  have 
called  it  well  done."  In  another  part 
he  says,  *^  I  wish  to  be  an  admiral, 
and  in  command  of  the  British  fleet. 
I  shonld  very  soon  do  mnch,  or  be 
rnined.  My  disposition  cannot  bear 
tame  and  slow  measures.  Sure  I  am^ 
that,  had  I  commanded  our  fleet  on 
the  14th,  the  whole  French  fleet  would 
have  graced  our.triumph,  or  I  shonld 
have  been  in  a  confounded  scrape.^' 
This  was  the  language  which,  like  the 
impulse  of  a  powerM  instinct,  pre- 
dicted the  days  of  Aboukir,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Tri^algar. 

But  the  drag-chain  on  the  progress 

of  British  intrepidity  was  at  length 

,    to  be  taken  off.    Hotham  was  suc- 

twilight  were  at  least  twenty.     ^^  If    ceeded  by  Jervis.    This  eminent  offi- 


them  out  of  sight  of  each  other ;  the 
admirals  sat  down  in  their  cabins  to 
write  their  respective  histories  of  ^Hhe 
batUe,"  which  would  have  been  only 
too  much  honoured  by  bemg  called  a 
inush ;  and  the  fleets  went  by  mutual 
oonsent  into  harbour.  In  this  sort 
of  IFor  /  the  French  were  as  clever 
as  we;  and  the  Suffireins,  di  Guichens, 
d'Bstaings,  and  Yilleneuves,  made 
thdr  lame  on  this  system  of  cannonad- 
ing a  mile  off,  and  getting  out  of  the 
way  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rodney  first  spoUed  the  etiquette 
of  those  affiurs,  by  driving  straight 
forward  through  the  enemy's  line, 
f^haoging  the  easy  parallel  for  the 
fitting  perpendicdar,  and  compelling 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Frenchmen 
to  come  to  dose  quarters.  This  was 
the  method  of  Jervis,  when  his  captain 
told  him,  that  the  fleet  on  whidi  he 
bearing  down  in  the  morning 


they  were  fifty,''  said  the  brave 
sailor,  ''Til  drive  through  them:'  He 
drove  through  them  accordingly,  and 
beat  the  Spaniards,  with  half  their 
nnmbera. 

Wellington  observed,  in  the  Penin- 
snla,  that  the  generals  commanding 
nnder  him  were  afiraid  of  nothing  but 
responsibility.  This  fear  arose  firom 
the  ignorant  insolence^  with  which  the 
loungers  of  the  legislature  were  in  the 
habit  of  fighting  campaigns  over  theur 
coflTee-cnps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fashion  has  since  changed.  But 
Wellington  demurred  to  the  authority, 
and  l^laon  seemed  not  to  have 
thought  of  its  existence.  They  both 
supplied  the  sufficient  answer  to  the 
heme  campaigners,  by  beating  the 
enemy  wherever  they  met  him. 

We  find  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
hatred  of  *^  doing  well  enough"  in  one 
of  Nelson's  letters  to  his  wife,  on 
Hotham's  battle  with  the  French, 
nnder  Martin,  off  Genoa,  in  1795. 
Hotham  was  one  of  the  old  school, 
and  though,  in  two  awkward  engage- 
ments, he  had  taken  two  of  the  Fi^nch 
line,  while  a  thhrd  had  been  burned, 
Nelson  was  indignant  that  the 
whole  French  .fleet  had  not  been  cap- 
tured. He  had  uived  the  admiral 
to  leave  the  disabled  ships  in  diarge 
of  the  frigates,  and  chase  the  French. 

** But,'' says  the  letter,  ''he,  much 
cooler  than  myself,  said,  'we  must  be 


cer  instantly  reformed  the  whole  'con- 
dition of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
He  had  evidently  adopted  the  same 
conception  of  naval  merit,  which 
Kelson  had  so  long  kept  before  his 
eye.  In  selecting  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  squa£*on  sent  to  the  Nile, 
Jervis  wrote  to  the  admiralty ;  "Nel- 
son is'an  officer,  who,  whatever  vou  bid 
him  do,  is  sure  to  do  mare:'  And,  in 
this  spirit,  Ndsob  was  not  content 
with  running  to  Alexandria,  and 
returning  to  say,  that  he  found  no  one 
there;  his  resolve  was,  to  find  the 
French  wherever  they  were,  and  fight 
them  wherever  they  were  found. 

One  word  still  for  gallant  old  Jervis, 
the  man  who  ffirst  confirmed  the  discip- 
line of  the  navy.  His  firmness  was  the 
secret.  When  the  Irish  conspurators 
on  board  the  Channel  fleet  had  spread 
the  spirit  of  mutinv  in  1797,  Jervis 
was  warned  firom  the  admuraity  that 
his  fleet  was  in  danger.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  by  some  of  his 
officers,  to  stop  the  letters  from  homec 
"No,"  said  he,  "the  precaution  is 
useless :  I  will  answer  for  it  that  the 
commander-in-chief  of  ihi»  fleet  wiUr 
know  how  to  maintain  his  authority, 
if  it  is  threatened." 

But  he  left  nothing  to  chance :  he 
prohibited  communication  between 
the  ships— he  sent  for  the  captains  of 
marines,  and  ordered  that  their  men 
should  mess  and  jdeep  separately  iron 
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the  sailors;  that  the  sailors  should  not 
be  suffered  to  converse  in  Irish,  and 
that  the  officers  shonld  be  on  the 
alert  He  hanged  the  detected  muti- 
neers without  delay.  Forgiveness  was 
out  of  the  question.  To  Captain  Pel- 
lew,  who  had  interceded  in  favour  of  a 
mutineer,  whose  conduct  had  pre- 
viouslj  been  irreproachable,  he  replied, 
^«  We  have,  we  think,  punished  onlj 
the  worthless.  It  is  time,  that  our 
men  should  learn,  that  no  past  con- 
duct can  redeem  an  act  of  treason.*' 
Nothing  could  be  more  rational,  or 
even  more  necessary,,  than  this  deter- 
mination; for  treason  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  crimes.  The  mere 
robber,    or  murderer,  commits   his 


their  wives  and  difldren,  haaged 
them ;  and,  by  thus  ridding  his  iteet 
of  a  nest  of  viUains,  saved  it  from 
destruction,  and  perhaps,  with  it, 
saved  not  merely  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men,  whom  tbeh 
impunity  might  have  debauched  mto 
oonfi^acy,  but  saved  the  honour  of 
our  naval  name,  and  restored  the 
enfeebled  hopes  of  his  oonntiy. 

We  here  quote  with  pleasne  froii 
the  Frenchman  : —  ^^  Jervis,  in  the 
face  of  those  symptoms,  wiutii  tfaieit- 
ened  the  British  navy  with  disaffisc- 
tion,  sternly  devoted  himself  to  the 
establishment  oi  implieit  obediaee. 
The  efficient  organisation  of  the  fleet 
was  the  labour  of  his  life,  and  oocb« 


single  act  of  guilt— but  the  guilt  of    pied  his  latest  thoughts.    Never  rash 
the   traitor   may  cost  the   lives   of    himself,  he  nevertheless  opened  the 


thousands.  The  traitor  is  never  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solitary  criminal,  and 
this  maxim  was  never  more  necessary 
than  at  this  moment.  If  laws  are  to 
be  turned  into  sentimentality,  and 
oonspiracy  is  to  be  dealt  with  like  tiie 
triclu  of  children,  there  must  be  an 


way  for  the  most  daring  deeds.  Nel* 
son  rushed  into  the  arena,  and,  wA 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  showed  the 
latent  results  of  the  change.  The 
governing  principle  witnessed,  nther 
than  decreed  the  change.  Its  somoe, 
in  fact,  was  not  in  the  Admirsttji 


end  of  ail  security  to  hanett  men.    If  but  in  those  floating  camps,  wberem 

the  villains  who  have  been  lately  in-  the  triumphs  which  astonish  as  si* 

flaming  the  Irish  mind  into  madness,  gradually  elaborated.    Ofiicial  power 

had  b^n  hanged  by  the  sentence  of  is  but  the  inert  crudbk  which  tnos- 

the  drum-head,  within  half  an  hour  mutes  the  subsidies   of  Fariiinieot 

after  their  seizure,  there  would  have  into  ships.    But  a  quicfcemng  prio- 


been  no  necessity,  at  this  moment,  for 
keeping  up  a  garrison  of  45,000  men 
in  IrelandL  Martial  law  is  the  onhf 
law  fit  for  the  ruffians  of  the  torch  and 
pike,  and  the  gibbet  is  the  only  moral 
which  they  will  ever  comprehend. 
To  suppose  that  the  Irish  conlpira- 
tors  had  even  entertained  the  expec- 
tation of  forming  an  established 
government,  or  of  being  suffered  by 
Bngland  to  raise  a  republic — or  that 
any  man  out  of  Bedlam  could  have 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  wagmg  a 
successful  war  against  England,  while 
her  fleets  might  starve  Ireland  in  a 
week,  and  nothing  but  English  alms 


ciple  is  wanting  to  those  iouaenM 
fleets,  and  the  admirals  supplj^ 
Jervis  and  Nelson  nqndly  transmitted 
the  creative  spark,  and  beqnesihed  i 
certain  sort  of  sovere^y  wider  the 
distrustful  eye  of  the  Englirii  Ad- 
muralty — a  kind  of  dynasty  •w*r 
*  the  mayors  (rf  the  palace  took  the 
sceptre  from  the  do-nothing  kiaSB' 

All  this  is  comparativdy  just.  W 
the  Frenchman  peeps  oat  under  the 
panegyrist,  afker  all.  Can  it  be  oofl- 
ceived  that  any  other  hnmsn  bemgf 
at  the  end  of  neariy  half  a  oeDtoiy. 
would  quote,  with  the  slightest  d<«i« 
of  approval,  the  report  of  Decr^  *"* 
French  minister  of  the  marine  toV*- 


even  now  enables  her  to  live — would  be    — ,-w-  w.  — ^ 

absolute  folly.  The  true  object  of  poleon,  in  1805,  after  all  KetawJ 
Irish  conspiracy  was,  and  is,  and  will  victories,  and  just  preceding  the  ««» 
always  be,  robbery  and  revenge;  a    '  ~   -.   -« 

short  burst  of  rapine  and  blood,  fol- 
lowed by  again  running  away,  again 
begging  pardon,  again  living  on  ahns, 
and  again  laughing  at  the  weak  indul- 
g^ice  and  insulted  clemency  ofEngland. 
Jervis,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
«»nt  of  men  of  blood  whining  about 


illustrious  of  them  all— IVrfilgtf^ 
"  The  boasting  of  Nelson;*  «"» 
Decrte, ''  equals  his  silluiess,  (iiKP^/ 
—I  use  the  proper  word,    ^"f.* 

has  one  eminent  quality— n*"^2l 
that  of  aiming  among  his  caf)Wi» 
oniy  at  a  character  for  braverrj|°^ 
good  fortune.    This  makes  bhu  tfo^ 
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sMe  to  comuely  laid  consequently,  in 
difficoU  circamstanoes.  If  he  com- 
uands  nominally,  others  direct  reaU^y 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  after 
scribbling  this  supresoe  ineptie^  Decres 
considered  biiiis<^  to  have  settled  the 
whole  question,  and  to  have  convicted 
lielson  of  being  simply  a  bold  block- 
head— Nelson,  the  man  of  the  hun* 
dred  fights — the  prince  of  tacticians — 
the  admiral  who  hadnever  been  beaten, 
and  from  whom,  at  the  battle  of 
Aboakir,  Decres  himself  was  rejoiced 
io  make  his  escape,  after  having  seen 
the  mis  of  the  French  fleet. 

We  find  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
aorft  of  petulant  perversion,  in  the 
aarrative  of  Nelson's  conduct  at 
Naples.  M.  Gravi^bre  suddenly  be* 
cornea  moral,  and  tells  us  the  fen- 
times-told  story  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  the  naval  war  ? 
fingUshmen  are  not  bound  to  defend 
the  character  of  La4y  Hamilton ;  and 
if  Nelson  was  actually  culpable  in 
their  interconrse,  (a  matter  which 
actually  has  never  yet  been  proved^) 
£ngUshme&,  who  have  some  morality, 
— ^not  Frenchmen,  who  msUie  a  point  of 
laoghiog  at  all  morality — may  upbraid 
his  condnct.  But  a  French  stoic  is 
simply  ridicnloos.  There  are  perhaps 
not  fifty  men  in  all  France,  who  would 
noi  have  dona,  and  are  not  doing 
every  day,  where  they  have  the 
opportunity,  aU  that  this  moralist 
chargee  Nelson  with  having  done. 
Even  if  he  were  orimuial  in  his  private 
life,  so  much  the  worse  for  himself  in 
that  aolema  aeconnt  which  all  must 
reader;  but  he  was  not  the  less  the 
conqueror  of  Copanhagea,  Aboukir, 
and  Trafalgar. 

The  hanging  of  CaracdoU  also 
fignres  among  the  charges.  We 
regret  that  this  traitor  was  not  left  to 
die  of  remorse,  or  by  the  course  of 
natare,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  We 
regret,  too,  that  he  could  allege  even 
the  shadow  of  a  capitulation  for  his 
seearity.  We  equally  regret  the 
ezecation  of  Ney  under  a  similar 
shadow.  But  Caraccioli  had  been 
an  adwurtd  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
had  joined  the  rebellion  by  which 
rapine  and  slaughter  overspread  the 
coontry,  and  had  driven  the  King  into 
exile.  No  man  more  deserved  to  be 
hanged,  by  the  order  of  his  insulted, 
And  apparently  rained  King; — heu«« 
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hanged,  and  all  rebels  ought  thus  to 
suffer.  They  are  made  for  the  sci^- 
fold. 

The  men  who  plunge  a  kingdom  in 
blood,  whose  success  must  be  pur- 
chased by  havoc,  and  whose  triumph 
makes  the  misery  of  thousands  or 
millions,  ought  to  make  the  smaJl 
expiation  which  can  be  made  by  theur 
public  punishment;  and  no  country 
can  be  safe  in  which  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  hang  traitors.  Still,  those 
acts,  even  if  they  were  of  an  order 
which  might  shock  the  sensibility  of 
a  Frenchman  to  breach  of  treaty,  or 
the  sight  of  blood,  have  no  reference 
to  the  talents  and  the  triumphs  of 
Nelson. 

But  these  volumes  suddenly  de* 
viate  from  the  history  of  the  great 
admiral,  into  remarks  on  the  great 
living  soldier  of  £ngland.  There,  too, 
we  must  follow  them ;  and  our  task  is 
no  reluctant  (me ;  for  it  enables  us  at 
once  to  enlighten  intelligent  inquiry, 
and  to  ofier  our  tribute  to  pre-emi' 
nent  fame.  But,  in  this  instance,  we 
argue  with  our  accomplished  neigh- 
bours on  different  principles.  The 
Frenchman  loves  glory — the  English- 
man its  fruits.  The  Frenchman  lovetf 
the  excitement  oi  war ;  the  English- 
man hates  it,  as  mischievous  and 
miserable,  and  to  be  palliated  only  by 
the  stem  necessity  of  self-defence. 
He  honours  inti-epidity,  but  it  only 
when  displayed  in  a  cause  worthy  q£ 
human  feeling.  No  man  more  exults 
in  the  talent  of  the  field;  but  it  is 
only  when  it  brings  back  security  to 
the  fireside.  The  noblest  trophy  of 
Wellington,  in  the  eyes  of  his  country, 
is  the  thirty  years  of  peace  won  by 
his  sword  I 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
French  to  speak  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage with  something  of  a  sneer  at 
what  they  pronounce  his  **  want  of 
enterprise.''  Every  thing  that  he 
has  done  is  by  ''''phkgmr^  Phlegm 
must  be  a  most  valuable  quality,  in 
that  case,  for  it  enabled  him  to  de- 
feat every  officer  to  whom  he  had 
been  opposed  ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  man  of  repute  in  the  French  armr 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  opposed*  It 
is  in  no  spirit  of  national  taunt,  or  of 
that  hostility  which,  we  will  hope, 
has  died  away  between  England  and 
Franoe,  that  we  give  the  list  of  th^ 
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French  marshals  whom  Wellington    in  Itoly ;  the  sea  camp^  in  whiA 

has  fought,  and  always  beaten,  and 

several  of  them  several  times : — Jnnot 

at  Yimeira,  Sonlt  at  Oporto  and  the 

PyreneeSfVictor  and  Sebastian!  at  Ta- 

lavera,  Massena  at  Bnsaco,  Marmont 

at  Salamanca,  Joardan  at  Yitoria,  and 


Nelson  porsned  the  French  fleet  balf- 
ronnd  the  globe,  to  extingiush  it  at 
Trafalgar ;  the  seven  years*  continued 
campaign  of  Wellington  in  tbePenin- 
sola,  finished  by  the  most  ^lendid 
march  in  European  histoiy,  from  the 


awhole  group  ofthe  chief  generals  of  firontier  of  Portugal  into  the  heart 
iVance,  with  Ney,  Soult,  and  Napo-  of  France,  have  had  no  example  m 
leon  himsdf,  at  their  head,  at  Water- 


the  past,  and  can  be  no  example 
to  the  future.     The  principle,  the 

Eower,  and  the  success,  lie  eqoally 
eyond  the  limits  of  ordinaiycaleola- 
tion.  The  evident  fact  is,  that  there 
is  an  occasional  rank  of  facol^,  which 

guts  all  calculation  out  of  sight,  which 
I  found  to  produce  effects  of  a  new 
magnitude,  and  which  overpasses  afl 
difficulties,  by  the  use  of  an  uiteUec- 
tual  element,  but  occasiimally,  and 
but  for  especial  pmpose,  commam- 
cated  to  man. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  ofthe 
truth  of  this  solution,  and  are  comc- 
quentty  convinced,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  wiser  in  M.  Grvvihre^ 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  career 
of  Wellington,  than  to  pronooncc  w 
the  principles  of  his  science ;  v^ 
above  all,  than  to  account  for  his  vic- 
tories by  the  very  last  mo^/ .^"^ 
toiy— themeie  brutishnefl80f8tandij| 
still,  the  simple  immobiU^w  W];« 
force,  the  mere  muntemfwt  and  »• 
sensato  working  of  a  mackiM.^ 

"  What  a  contrast,"  exclaixM.^ 
Frenchman,  "  between  these  ?»«»• 
ato  tnuts  (of  Nelson)  and  the  ajsw*- 
she  bearing  of  Wellington,  that^ 
and  methodioai  leader,  who  «««*frf* 
his  ground  in  the  Pcnfasuta  hy  w 
sheer  farce  of  order  ondP'^J^ 
they  belong  to  the  same  nation  / 1^ 
they  command  the  same  n»«B  r  a» 
admiral,  fdU  of  enthusiasm,  aaf^ 
voured  by  the  love  of  distmcttotf^ 
the  general,  so  phkgnuOie  m«^ 
oftfeTwho,  introudSd  behind  his !«« 
atTorres  Yedras,  orrs-fbnmsgt  wiw 

out  molioii,  his  broken  «qn^2,Se 
field  of  Waterloo— (where  notawj 

British  square  was  hrok«n;--«eojr 

rather  to  aim  at  ^'^^^'"T^JTa^ 
enemy  than  at  conqMny^,^ 
triumphs  only  by  his  patient  ana  ^ 
conquerable  firmness."  _^   ^.jik^ 
Must  it  not  be  asked,  Why  f  *S 
tbeir  successes  are  to  be  depreciated    French  suflfer  him  to  «™}J*^  ^ja 
to  the  common  scale  of  military  good   firmness  t  why  did  thov  ^lyLAgi 
fortune.    Thecampaignsof Napdeon    at  once?  Do  generws  wm  w»»^ 


loo. 

BnthavetheBritish  military  authors 
ever  doubted  the  talent,  or  disparaged 
the  gallantay,  of  those  distinguished 
soldiers?  Certamly  not;  they  have 
given  them  every  acknowledgment 
which  ability  and  bravery  could  de- 
mand. Let  the  French  nation  read 
the  eloquent  pa^  of  Alison,  and  see 
the  character  given  by  the  historian 
to  the  leaders  in  the  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish  campaigns.  Let  them 
read  the  spirited  paffes  of  Napier,  and 
see  them  decorated  almost  with  the 
colours  of  romance.  Does  either  of 
these  popular  and  powerful  authors 
stigmatise  the  French  generals  with 
*'  trugvhe,"  or  characterise  theur  victo- 
ries, as  the  mere  results  of  inability 
either  to  attack  or  to  run  away  ?  Let 
them  be  the  example  of  the  fiiture 
French  military  writers,  and  let  those 
writers  learn  that  there  is  a  Euro- 
pean tribunal,  as  well  as  a  Parisian 
one. 

But  the  French  altogether  mbtake 
the  question.  Men  like  Wellington 
are  not  the  growth  of  any  military 
school,  of  any  especial  army,  or  of  any 
peculiar  nation.  Without  offering  thiis 
great  soldier  any  personal  panegy- 
ric, he  was  a  miUtary  genius.  Since 
Marlborough,  England  had  produced 
no  such  commander  of  an  army,  and 
may  not  produce  another  such  for  a 
century  to  come.  Nelson  was  simi- 
larly A  genius:  he  sprang  at  once  to 
the  first  rank  of  sea-officers ;  and  Eng- 
land, fertile  as  she  is  in  first-rate  saS- 
ors  and  brave  men,  may  never  pro« 
duce  another  Nelson.  iSrapoleon  was 
a  genius^  and  almost  as  palpably  supe- 
rior to  the  crowd  of  brave  and  intelli- 
gent generals  round  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  of  another  species.  The  conduct 
of  men  of  this  exclusive  capacity  is 
no  more  a  rule  for  other  men,  than 
their  successes  are  to  be  depreciated 
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merdy  bjr  waiting,  until  their  antago- 
nists are  tired  of  crnshinff  them? 

But  the  Frenchman  still  has  a  re- 
somte — he  aoconnts  for  it  all  by  the 
design  of  a  higher  power !  *'  It  was 
tkw,  nevertheless,  that  the  designs  of 
Providenoe  were  to  be  accomplished. 
It  gave  to  the  general,  destmed  to 
meidtmctmiestabfy  superior  troops(!!>, 
whose  Jirsi  efforts  were  irresistme^ 
that  tiftUmaUc  and  temporising  cha- 
racter, which  was  to  wear  out  the  ar- 
dour of  onr  soldiers."  Having  thns 
accounted  for  the  French  perpetnity 
of  defeat  on  land,  by  a  man  of  stu- 
pidity and  stone;  he  accounts,  with 
equal  satufiu^on,  for  the  perpetuity 
of  defeat  at  sea  by  a  man  of  activity 
and  animation.  ^*To  the  admiral 
who  was  to  meet  squadrons  fresh  out 
of  harbour,  and  easily  disconcerted  by 
a  sudden  attack.  Providence  gave  that 
fiery  courage  and  audacity  which  alone 
could  bring  about  those  great  disasters, 
that  would  not  have  been  inflicted 
under  the  rules  of  the  old  school  of 
tactics.*' 

The  FVenchmaa,  in  his  eagerness 
to  dLsparage  Wellington  as  dml,  and 
Nelson  as  rash,  forgets  that  he  forces 
his  reader  to  the  conclusion,  that  tar- 
diness and  precipitancy  are  equally 
fit  to  beat  the  French.  Or  if  they  are 
imeomtestabfy  superior  troops,  and  their 
iirst  onset  is  irresisHble^  how  is  it 
that  they  are  beaten  at  the  last,  or 
are  ever  beaten  at  all?  We  also  find 
the  curious  and  rather  unexpected 
acknowledgment,  that  Providence 
was  atways  against  them,  and  that  it 
had  determined  on  their  defeat^ 
whether  their  enemy  were  swiit  or 
slow. 

We  are  afraid  that  we  have  been 
premature  in  ^vfaig  M.  de  la  Gravid 
credit  for  gettmg  rid  of  his  prejudges. 
Bat  we  shall  set  him  a  better  example. 
We  shall  not  deny  that  the  Frendi 
make  excellent  soldiers;  that  they 
have  even  a  sort  of  national  fitness 
for  soldiership ;  that  they  form  active, 
bold,  and  highly  effective  troops: 
though,  for  them,  as  sailors,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  say  as  much.  Henxy 
IV.  remarked  "that  he  never  knew 
a  French  king  lucky  at  sea;"  and 
Henry  spoke  the  truth.  And  the  wisest 
thing  which  France  could  do,  would  be 
to  give  up  all  attempts  to  be  a  "  naval 
power,"--which  she  never  has  beent 


and  never  can  be — and  expend  her 
money  and  her  time  on  the  comforts, 
the  condition,  and  the  sphit  of  her 
people,  both  dtizens  and  soldiery. 

But,  we  must  assist  the  French 
judgment  on  the  character  of  Welling- 
ton :  and  a  slight  detail  wiU  prove  him  to 
be  the  most  enterprising  leader  of 
troops  in  the  history  of  moderuEurope. 
Let  us  first  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
word  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  foolish 
restlessness,  a  giddy  fondness  for  the 
flourish  of  Bulletins,  or  a  precipitate 
habit  of  rushing  into  projects  uncon- 
sidered and  ineffective.  It  is  activity, 
guided  by  intelligence ;  a  daring  effort 
to  attain  a  probable  success.  The 
French  generals,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  dashed  at 
every  thing,  and  yet  were  not  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  enterprise.  They 
fought  under  the  consoousness  that, 
unless  they  attracted  Parisian  notice 
by  their  battles,  they  must  pay  the 
penalty  with  their  heads.  Thus  nearly 
all  the  principal  generals  of  the  early 
Republic  were  gdUotined.  The  lev^" 
en^masse  gave  them  immense  multi- 
tudes, who  must  fight,  or  starve.  The 
Republic  had  fourteen  armies  at  once 
in  the  field,  who  must  be  fed;  com- 
missioners from  Paris  were  in  the 
camps ;  and  the  general  who  declined 
to  fight  on  all  occasions,  was  stripped 
of  his  epaulets,  and  sent  to  the  '^  Place 
de  Gi^ve." 

But  enterprise,  in  the  style  which 
distinguishes  a  master  of  strategy,  is 
among  the  rarest  military  qualities. 
Marl&rough  was  almost  the  only 
officer,  in  the  last  century,  remarkable 
for  enterprise,  and  its  chief  example 
was  his  inarch  fW>m  Flanders  to  attack 
the  French  and  Bavarian  army,  which 
he  routed  in  the  magnificent  triumph 
of  Blenheim.  Wolfe's  attack  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  was  a  capital  in- 
stance of  enterprise,  for  it  showed  at 
once  sagacity  and  daring,  and  both  ia 
pursuit  of  a  probable  object, — the  sur- 
prise of  the  enemy,  and  the  power  of 
bringing  him  to  an  engagement  on  fiur 
ground. 

But  ^enterprise  has  been  the  chirf 
characteristic  of  the  whole  militaiy 
career  of  Wellington. 

His  first  giiat  Indian  victory, 
Assays,  (2dd  September  1802,)  was 
an  "  enterprise,"  by  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  difficulties,  and  with  but 
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5000  men,  he  beat  the  armj  of  Scio- 
duih  and  the  ruah  of  Berar,  oeneiBtiiig 
of  60,000,  of  whidi  80,000  were 
cavafay.  There,  instead  ofpklegmj  he 
was  accused  of  rashness ;  bat  his  an- 
swer was,  the  iMceMi^  of  stopping 
the  enemy's  march;  and,  more  em- 
phatic stiU,  a  most  consummate  vie- 

tOlT. 

On  his  laading  m  Fortngal,  at  the 
head  of  only  10,000  men,  (August  6, 
1808,)  this  man  of  phlegm  instantly 
broke  op  the  whole  plui  of  Jonot 
He  first  dashed  at  Laborde,  command- 
ing a  dirision  of  6000  men,  as  the 
adyanoed  gaard  of  the  main  army; 
drove  him  from  ^  moontain  position 
of  Boli^a;  marched  instantly  to  meet 
Junot,  whom  he  defeated  at  Yimeira ; 
and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
British  tnx^  were  in  possession  of 
Lisbon.  The  French  soon  embarked 
by  a  conTcntion,  and  Fortngal  was 
me!  This  was  the  woik  of  a  six- 
wtM  campaign  by  this  passive  soldier. 

The  convention  of  Cintra  excited 
diqdeasQre  in  En^^d,  as  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  army  had  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  high  public  opinion 
of  the  British  commander;  and  the 
opinion  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, if  he  had  omtinued  in  the 
command.  The  testimony  of  Cokmel 
Torrens,  (afterwardsmilitary  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  York,)  on  the  court 
of  inquiry,  was,  **  That,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  lYench  at  Yimeira,  Sir  Arthur 
rode  up  to  Sir  Hairy  Buirard  and 
said — ^^^  Now,  Sir  Harry,  is  your  time 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  they  are 
•completely  broken,  and  we  may  be 
in  Lisbon  in  three  dojfe.^  Sir  Hany's 
answer  was,  '  that  he  thought  a 
great  deal  had  been  done.' "  The 
army  was  halted,  and  the  IVench,  who 
felt  that  their  cause  was  hopeless, 
salt  to  propose  the  oonvention. 

On  the  22d  of  April  1809,  Sir  Ar- 
thur again  landed  in  Portu^,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  but  16,000  men,  with  24  guns. 
His  plan  was  to  drive  Sonlt  out  of 
Oporto,  fight  the  French,  wherever^he 
found  them;  and  then  return  and 
attack  Yictor  on  the  Tagus.  Such 
was  the  project  of  the  man  of  phlegm ! 
He  made  a  forced  march  of  80  miles, 
in  three  days  and  a-half,  from  Coim- 
bra,  crossed  the  Donro,  drove  Sonlt 
out  of  Oporto,  ate  the  dinner  which 


had  been  prepared  for  the  Fnochaaa, 
and  hunted  hkn  into  the  medataioB, 
with  the  lose  of  all  his  guns  sad  hag- 
gage.  The  French  army  was  niiied 
nM*  the  campaign.  This  was  the  wod 
of  thru  wetSks  from  his  huidiii^  at  lis- 
bon! 

Sir  Arthur's  next  enUa^nisewafl  ta 
advance  into  Spain.  The  kiagdoa 
was  h^  by  a  Fiendi  force  of  up- 
wards of  200,000  men,  with  all  tlie 
principal  fortresses  in  thdr  poflgeiaon, 
the  Pyrenees  opoi,  and  the  whde 
force  of  Franoe  ready  to  repair  their 
losses.  The  Spanish  armies  were  iJl 
commanded,  ill  provided,  and  ia  lU 

pitehed  battles  n^ni^lyt'^*^^  ^^ 
French  force  sent  to  stop  him  at  Tsla- 
vera,  on  his  road  to  Ma^hid,  aaooated 
to  60,000  men,  under  Joardan,  Vic- 
tor, and  Sebastiani,  with  King  Joseph 
at  the  head  of  the  whole.  TfaebatOe 
began  on  the  27th  of  July,  asd,  after 
a  desperate  struggle  of  two  days,  wilh 
a  force  of  nearly  three  times  the  nom* 
ber  of  the  British,  ended  by  the  n^ 
retreat  of  the  French  in  the  sight, 
with  the  lose  of  20  pieces  of  caanoQ 
and  fo«r  standards.  The  Spaaiih  army 
onder  Cuesta  did  good  servioe  oa  t)u8 
occasion,  bnt  it  was  chieiy  by  fsara- 
mgaflank.  Thttr  position  was  8lroa& 
and  they  were  but  little  assailed.  The 
British  lost  a  fourdi  of  their  oimber 
in  killed  and  woandDd;  te  French, 
10,000  men.  . 

The  purpose  of  these  pages  ie,  n» 
to  i^ve  a  histoiy  of  the  Ulflitnoitf 
Dnke's  exploits,  but  to  show  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  Freaoh  aotua, 
that  he  gained  aU  his  battles  1^  stand- 
ing still,  until  the  enemy  grew  toet 
of  beating  him.  There  is  scarcely  tf 
instance  m  all  his  batties,  in  w^  ^^ 
did  not  Mdfc  the  enemy,  and  »^* 
mo  uuianee  m  which  he  did  not  h^ 
them!    l%is  is  a  sufficient  asswer  to 

the  French  theory.  * 

The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  armw^ 

the  immense  numerical  superionty » 
the  French,  commanded  by  *«"^J 
covpeUed  the  British  general,  mm, 
to  limit  himself  to  the  defoDeeof  i'o^ 
tugal.  Massena  followed him^^ 
head  of  nearly  90,000  meiL  ^^^ 
tish  general  might  have  n*^^ 
without  a  oentest,  to  ^^"Z^ 
Torres  Yedias ;  bnt  the  maa  « /»^ 
resolved  to  fight  by  the  »»y-  f' 
fought  at  Busaco,  (S^kemherS?.; 
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MuaeauLf  proverbydly  the  most 
dashing  of  the  French  genenda — the 
«'  £iilaBt  g&te  de  la  Yictoire,"  as  Na- 
poieoQ  styled  him — could  act  beliere 
that  any  officer  would  be  so  daring  as 
to  stop  him  on  his  road.  On  h&Dg 
told  that  the  Eog^h  would  fight, 
and  on  reooanoitriDg  their  position,  he 
said,  **  I  camiot  pennade  myself  that 
Lord  Wellington  will  risk  the  loss  of 
his  xepatation ;  bat,  if  he  does,  lehatt 

■»  mm  A« 


Nap<rieoii,  at  Waterioo,  was  yet  to 
utter  the  same  words,  and  make  the 
same  mistake.  ^Ah!  je  les  tiens, 
ces  Anglais."  —  *^  To-moirow,"  said 
Massena,  ^^  we  shall  reconquer  Por- 
tugal, and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  drive 
the  leopards  into  the  sea."  Tlie  day 
of  Bosaco  finished  this  boast,  with  a 
IcoB  to  the  French  of  2000  klUed, 
6000  wounded,  and  with  the  loss, 
which.  Massena,  pertiapa,  felt  still 
more,  of  his  military  reputation  for 
life. 

Bat  the  Ihies  of  Torres  Yedras 
most  not  be  forgottm  in  any  memo- 
rial, however  brief,  to  tihe  genios  of 
Wellington.  The  great  problem  of 
all  strategists,  at  that  period,  was 
^  the  defence  cf  Portugal  against  an 
overwhelming  foroe."  Dnmonriez  and 
Moofe  had  looked  only  to  the  frontier, 
and  jnstly  declared  that,  fix>m  its  ex- 
tent and  broken  nature,  it  was  Inde- 
fenufale.  Wellington,  with  a  finer 
€9t9»  «f  cBiZ,  looked  to  the  half-circle  of 
rising  groimda  stretching  fix)m  the 
Tagns  to  the  sea,  and  endosbtg  the 
capitaL  He  fortified  them  with  such 
admirable  secrecy,  that  the  French 
had  scarcely  hejufd  of  then*  existence ; 
and  with  such  incomparable  skill, 
th^  when  they  saw  them  at  last, 
they  utterly  despaired  of  an  attack. 
They  were  on  the  largest  scale  of 
fortified  lines  ever  constrncted,  their 
external  drde  occupying  forty  miles. 
The  defences  consisted  ci  10  sepa- 
rate fortifications,  mounting  444  guns, 
and  manned  by  28,000  men.  They 
formed  two  lines,  the  exterior  mount- 
ing 100  guns,  the  interior  (about 
eight  miles  within)  mounting  200; 
U^  ranaining  guns  bemg  mounted  on 
redoabts  along  the  shore  and  the  river. 
The  whole  force,  British  and  Pwtn- 
guese,  within  the  lines,  and  keeping 
np  the  communication  to  Lisbon, 
was  nearly  80,000  men. 
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The  contrast  without  and  within  the 
lines  was  of  the  most  striking  kind, 
and  formed  a  new  triumph  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  British  general.  Without, 
all  was  famine,  ferocity,  and  despair; 
within,  all  was  plenty,  animation,  and 
certainty  of  triumph.  Massena,  after 
gazing  on  those  noble  works  for  a 
month,  broke  up  his  hopeless  bivouac; 
retired  to  Santarem  ;  saved  the  rem- 
nant of  his  unfortunate  army  only 
by  a  retreat  in  the  night ;  was  hunted 
to  the  frontier ;  fought  a  useless  and 
despairing  battle  at  Fuentes  d^Onore ; 
was  beaten,  returned  into  France,  and 
resigned  his  command.  He  was 
thenceforth  forgotten,  probably  died 
of  the  loss  of  his  laurels,  and  is  now 
known  only  by  his  tomb  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Paris. 

In  October  of  the  year  1811,  though 
the  British  army  had  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  the  man  of  ^''passive  courage" 
gave  the  enemy  another  example  of 
^*'  enterprise."  The  fifth  French  corps, 
under  Gerard,  had  begun  to  ravage 
Estremadura.  General  Hill,  by  the 
order  of  Lord  Wellington,  moved 
against  the  Frenchman ;  took  him  by 
surprise  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos ;  fought 
him  through  the  town,  and  out  of  the 
town;  captured  his  staff,  his  whole 
baggage,  commissariat,  guns,  30 
captains,  and  1000  men.  He  drove 
the  rest  up  the  mountains,  and,  in 
short,  destroyed  the  whole  division — 
Gerard  escaping  with  but  SOO  men. 

The  French  field-marshal  here  am- 
ply acknowledged  the  efiect  of  enter- 
prise. In  his  despatch  to  Berthier 
firom  Seville,  Soult  says,  — "This 
event  is  so  disgraceful,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  qualify  it.  General  Gerard 
had  choice  troops  with  him,  yet  shame- 
fully suffered  himself  to  be  turprued^ 
from  excessive  presumption  and  con- 
fidence. The  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
were  in  the  houses,  as  in  the  midst  of 
peace.  I  shall  order  an  inquiry,  and 
a  severe  example." 

The  next  year  began  with  the  two 
most  splendid  sieges  of  the  war.  A 
siege  is  proverbially  the  most  difficult 
of  all  military  operations,  requiring 
the  most  costly  preparations,  and 
taking  up  the  longest  time.  Its  diffi- 
culty is  obviously  enhanced  by  the 
nearness  of  a  hostile  force.  Welling- 
ton was  watched  by  two  French 
armies,   commanded   by  Sonlt   and 
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Marmont,  either  of  them  of  neariy 
equal  force  with  his  own,  and,  com- 
bined, numbering  80,000  men.  Ciadad 
Eodrigo  waa  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  Peninsula ;  Marmont 
was  on  his  march  to  snoconr  it  Wel- 
lington rushed  on  it,  and  captured  it 
by  storm,  (January  19.)  Marmont, 
finding  that  he  was  too  late,  retired. 
Bad%jo£  was  the  ne&t  prise,  a  still 
larger  and  more  important  fortress. 
Soult  was  moying  from  the  south  to 
its  succour.  He  had  left  Seville  on 
the  1st  of  April ;  Wellington  rushed 
on  it,  as  he  had  done  on  Ciudad  Bod- 
rigo,  and  took  it  by  one  of  the  most 
during  assaults  on  record,  (April  7.) 

Thu  was  again  the  man  who  con- 
quered ''by  standing  sUU."  The 
letter  of  General  Lery,  chief  engineer 
of  [the  army  of  the  south,  gives  the 
most  unequivocal  character  of  this 
latter  enterprise.  ''The  conquest 
of  Badjgoz  cost  me  ei^t  engineers. 
Never  was  there  a  place  in  a  better 
state,  or  better  provided  with  the 
requisite  number  of  troops.  I  see  in 
that  event  a  marked  .^tofiiry.  Wd- 
lington,  with  his  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  has  taken  the  place,  as  it  were, 
in  the  presence  of  two  armies.  In 
short,  I  think  the  capture  of  Badiyoa 
a  verif  extraardmary  event.  I  should 
be  much  at  a  loss  to  account  fw  it  in 
any  manner  consistent  with  proba- 
luUty."  The  language  of  this  chief 
engineer  seems,  as  if  he  would  have 
brought  all  concerned  to  a  court- 
martial. 

The  conqueror,  after  those  magni- 
ficent exploits,  which  realised  to  M. 
Lory's  eye  somethfaig  supernatural — 
the  work  of  a  destiny  determined  on 
smiting  France— might  have  indulged 
his  oaiWDoieM,  without  much  fear  even 
of  French  blame.  He  had  baffled  the 
two  favourite  marshals  of  France— he 
had  torn  the  two  chief  fortresses  of 
Spain  out  of  French  hands.  There 
was  now  no  enemy  in  the  field.  Soult 
had  halted,  chagrined  at  the  fall  of  Ba- 
dajoa.  Marmont  had  retured  to  the 
Tormes.  Wellington  determined  to 
continue  their  sense  of  defeat,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  possibUity  of  their  future 
communication.  The  bridge  of  Al- 
marez  was  the  only  passage  over  the 
Tagus  in  that  quarter.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned.  On  this  ex- 
pediUon  he  despatched  his  second  in 
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command.  General  HUl,  an  oflicer  who 
never  Med,  and  whose  name  is  sttH 
held  in  merited  honour  by  the  British 
army.  The  tete-du-poni,  a  stroDg 
fortification,  was  taken  by  escalade: 
The  garrison  were  made  pnaonere; 
the  forts  were  destroyed,  QUj  19.) 
The  action  was  sharp,  and  cost,  ia 
killed  and  wounded,  neariy  200  offioen 
and  men. 

Wellington  now  advanced  to  Sala- 
manca, the  head-quarters  of  Mannont 
during  the  winter;  and  porsned  him 
out  of  it,  to  the  Ar^peiles,  on  the  22d  of 
July.  In  this  battle  Mamont  v» 
outmanoDUvred  and  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  6000  killed  and 
wounded,  7000  prisonen,  20gDn8,a]id 
several  etagles  and  ammunition  wag- 
gons. The  British  army  now  moTed 
on  Madrid.  King  Joseph  iied;  Ma- 
drid surrendered,  with  181  goas;  and 
the  government  of  Ferdinand  and  toe 
Cortes  was  restored. 

But  a  stiU  more  striking  enterpnse 
was  to  come,  the  mardi  to  Vitoria,-- 
the  brilliant  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1813.  Wdlingtwi  hid 
now  determined  to  drive  the  rrendi 
out  of  Spain.  They  still  had  a  force 
of  160,000  men,  includhig  the  arm/  of 
Snchet,  36,000.  Joseph,  with  Jomj 
dan,  fearing  to  be  outflanked,  mw 
with  70,000  men  towards  tte  ?yrt- 
nees.  On  the  lethofMav.Weltog- 
ton  crossed  the  Dooro.  On  the  siis 
of  June  he  fboght  the  battle  of  vtf- 
toria,  with  the  loan  of  6000  hon^ 
combat  to  the  enemy,  160  gm  ^ 
their  baggage,  and  the  pI"oder  « 
Madrid.  For  this  great  victoiy  Wei- 
Ungton  was  appomted  field-manb«: 

The  march  itself  was  a  nf**^ 
instance  of  »*enteipriae."  «  ^  * 
movement  of  four  hundrod  »«»» 
through  one  of  the  most  diiBcnlt  po- 
tions of  the  Peninsola,  byaroatencrjr 
before  attempted  by  an  9*^JyrZ 
which,  probably,  no  other  P^^ 
Europe  would  have  •**®""f*?T.^ 
conduct  was  so  •dmirable,  tM*"  '^ 
scarcely  suspected  by  the  Fi«n»  j!|; 
movement  was  so  rapid,  »■*"  lL- 
stripped  them ;  and  its  dhectiott  ^^^ 
so  skilful,  that  KUig  J^W^T^S 
marshal  had  scarcely  ^^frJ^ 
thought  themseltea  ont  of  tM  |^ 
of  attack,  when  they  »^,^^  stf^ 
columns  overtopping  the  h«gJHi 
rounding  the  vaUey  irfthe  Z"^ 
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In  his  last  l^anish  battle,  the  vic« 
toiy  of  the  Pyraiees,  where  he  had  to 
defend  a  frontier  of  sixty  miles,  he 
drove  Sonlt  oyer  the  monntains,  and 
was  the  first  of  all  the  generals  engaged 
in  Continental  hostilities,  to  plant  his 
eolmnna  on  French  ground ! 

llioee  are  the  facts  of  seven  years  of 
the  [most  perilous  war,  against  the 
most  pow^ihl  monarch  whom  Europe 
had  seen  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
French  army  in  the  Peninsula  had 
varied  from  150,000  to  300,000  men. 
It  was  constantly  recruited  from  a 
national  force  of  600,000.  It  was 
under  the  authority  of  a  great-military 
sovereign,  wholly  irresponsible,  and 
commanding  the  entire  resources  of 
the    most    populous,    warlike,    and 

Sywedvl  of  Continental  states.  The 
ritish  general,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  exposed  to  every  difficulty  which 
could  embarrass  the  highest  military 
skilL  He  had  to  guide  the  coundls 
d  the  two  most  self-willed  nations  in 
exiateaoe.  He  had  to  train  native 
armies,  which  scoffed  at  English  disci- 
pline ;  he  had  the  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult task  of  contenduig  with  the  fluc- 
tuating opinions  of  public  men  in 
England:  yet  he  never  shrank;  he 
never  was  shaken  in  council,  and  he 
never  was  defeated  in  the  field. 

But  by  what  means  were  all  this 
succession  of  unbroken  victories 
achieved?  Who  can  listen  to  the 
French  babbling,  which  tells  us  that 
it  was  done,  simply  by  standing  still  to 
be  beaien  f  The  very  nature  of  the 
war,  with  an  army  composed  of  the 
raw  battalions  of  England,  which  had 
not  seen  a  shot  fired  since  the  invasion 
of  Holland  in  1794,  a  period  of  four- 
teen years ;  his  political  anxieties  from 
his  position  with  the  suspicious  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  not 
less  with  his  own  fluctuatmg  Legisla- 
ture; his  encounters  with  a  force 
quadruple  his  own,  commanded  by  the 
most  practised  generals  in  Europe,  and 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
conqneror  of  the  Continent — A  con- 
dition of  things  so  new,  perplexing, 
and  exposed  to  perpetual  hazard,  in 
itself  Implies  enterprise^  a  character  of 
sleepless  activity,  unwearied  resource, 
and  onhesitating  intrepidity — all  the 
very  reverse  of  passiveness. 

That  this  illustrious  warrior  did  not 
plunge  into  conflict  on  every  fruitless 
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caprice;  that  he  was  not  for  ever 
fightingforthe  Gazette ;  that  he  valued 
the  lives  of  his  brave  men ;  that  he 
never  made  a  march  without  a  rational 
object,  nor  ever  fought  a  battle  with- 
out a  rational  calculation  of  victory — 
all  this  is  only  to  say,  that  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  great  officer,  and  de- 
served the  character  of  a  great  man. 
But,  that  he  made  more  difficult  cam- 
paigns, fought  against  a  greater  ine- 
quality of  force,  held  out  against  more 
defective  means,  and  accomplished 
more  decisive  successes,  tiian  any 
general  on  record,  is  mere  matter  of 
history. 

His  last  and  greatest  triumph  was 
Waterloo, — a  victory  less  over  an 
army  than  an  empire, — a  triumph 
gained  less  for  England  than  for  £u- 
ix>pe, — the  glorious  termination  of  a 
contest  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Waterloo  was  a  defensive  battle.  But 
it  was  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 
The  object  of  the  enemy  was  Brussels : 
*  *'  To-night  you  shall  sleep  in  Brussels,'' 
was  the  address  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror to  his  troops.  Wellington's  was 
but  the  wing  of  a  great  army  spread 
over  leagues  to  meet  the  march  of  the 
French  to  Brussels.  Hisforceconsisted 
of  scarcely  more  than  40,000  British 
and  Hanoverians,  chiefly  new  troops ; 
the  rest  were  foreigners,  who  could 
scarcely  be  relied  on.  The  enemy  in 
front  of  him  were  80,000  veterans,  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person.  The 
le&  wing  of  the  Allied  force — the  Prus- 
sians—could not  arrive  till  seven  in  the 
evening ;  after  the  battle  had  continued 
eight  hours.  The  British  general,  under 
those  circumstances,  coidd  not  move ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  beaten.  If 
he  had  80,000  British  troops,  he 
would  have  finished  the  battle  in  an 
hour.  On  seeing  the  Prussian  troops 
iu  a  position  to  follow  up  success^  he 
gave  the  order  to  advance ;  and  in  a 
single  charge  swept  the  French  army, 
the  Emperor,  and  his  fortunes,  from 
the  field !  Thus  dosed  the  18th  of 
June  1815. 

Within  three  days^  this  ^*man  of 
passiveness"  crossed  the  French  fron- 
tier, CJune  21,)  took  every  town  in 
his  way,  (and  all  the  French  towns  on 
that  route  are  fortified,)  and,  on  the 
30th,  the  English  and  Prussians  in- 
vested Paris.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  garrisoned  by 
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50,000  regnlar  troops  and  the  nitknial 
gniuKi,  was  mgned  at  St  Cloud,  and 
the  French  army  was  marched  to  the 
Loire,  where  it  was  disbanded. 

We  have  now  given  the  answer 
which  common  sense  gives,  and  which 
history  will  always  give,  to  the  child- 
ishness  of  aocoanting  for  Wellington's 
nniivalled  sacoesses  by  his  *^  doing 
nothing*'  nntU  the  ''invinciUe"  French 
chose  to  grow  weary  of  beinginvincible. 
The  historic  fact  is,  that  their  generals 
met  a  snperior  general ;  that  their 
troops  met  Englishmen,  commanded  by 
an  oflloer  worthy  of  sach  a  command ; 
and  that  '^enterprise"  of  the  moat 
daring,  sagadoos,  and  brilliant  order, 
was  tiie  especial,  peculiar,  and  one- 
qnalled  character  <^  Wellington. 

The  volumes  of  M.  Gravi^re  are 
interesthig ;  bat  he  mast  unlearn  his 
prejudices ;  or,  if  that  be  nationally 
impossible,  he  must  palliate  them  into 
something  like  probability.  He  must 
do  this  even  in  consideration  of  the 
national  passion  for  '^  glory."  To  be 
beaten  by  eminent  m&ta^  qualities 
softens  tiie  shame  of  defeat;  but  to  be 
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drives  finoDi  a  soeBo  of  peesesdoD 
by  pkkffmy  and  to  be  stript  ef 
laorels  by  the  hand  of  kidolflace  and 
inaptitade,— most  be  the  last  aggra- 
vation of  military  nisfortaDe. 

Yet;  this  stein  they  moBtoweto  the 
pen  of  men  who  subscrtte  to  Hm  doc- 
trine, that  the  great  soldier  of  Enghnd 
conquered  simply  by  Us  wciyiify 

We  think  differently  of  tte  French 
people  and  of  (tie  French  eoldiefy. 
The  people  are  intdfignnt  and  inge- 
nious ;  the  soldiery  are  fiuthlid  and 
brave.  England  has  n»  prqodiees 
against  either.  Wiffing  to  do  josliee 
to  the  merits  of  all,  she  rqoiees  in 
making  aBies  of  nationSt  whom  Ae 
has  never  feared  as  tmemw§.  She 
wants  no  ooaquest,  she  desires  no  rie- 
tories.  ^ergioiy  is  the  penee  of  nun- 
kind. 

But,  she  will  not  suflhr  the  toobs 
of  her  great  men  to  be  deteed,  nor 
tiieir  names  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  temple  oonsecntod  to  ibe  lenomi 
of  Aeu*  country. 


DAIVTTBE  AND  THE  EUXJIUn. 

'*  Dakubx,  Danube  I  wherefore  comest  thou 

Hed  and  raging  to  my  caves  ? 
Wherefore  leap  thy  swollen  waters 

Madly  through  the  broken  waves  ? 
Wherefore  is  thy  tide  so  sullied 

With  a  hue  unknown  to  me  ? 
Wherefore  dost  thou  brmg  pollution 

To  the  old  and  sacred  sea?  " 

^^  Ha !  rejoice,  old  Father  Euxine  1 

I  am  brimming  fall  and  red  ; 
Koble  tidings  do  I  cany 

From  my  distant  channel  bed.  . 
I  have  been  a  Christian  river 

Dull  and  slow  this  many  a  year, 
Rolling  down  my  torpid  waters 

Through  a  silence  mome  and  di^ar ; 
Have  not  felt  the  tread  of  armies 

Trampling  on  my  reedy  shore ; 
Have  not  heard  the  trumpet  calling. 

Or  the  cannon's  £^some  roar ; 
Only  listened  to  the  laughter 

From  the  village  and  the  town. 


And  the  church-bells,  ever  jangling^ 

As  the  weary  day  went  down. 
And  I  lay  and  sorely  pondered 

On  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
When  my  old  prinusTal  forests 

£eliMd  to  the  war-nan's  orf  ^ 
Whmi  the  race  of  Tbor  and  Odki 

Held  thdr  battles  by  my  i^e, 
And  the  blood  of  man  was  mmgBng 

Warmly  with  my  chiHy  tide. 
Father  Eoxiiie  1  thou  rememb'rest 

How  I  brought  thee  triboAe  then — 
CNi^Ilea  eoipses,  gash*d  and  gory, 

Heads  and  limbs  of  slanghter^dmenf 
Father  Eoxine !  be  thon  joyfol  T 

X  am  nmaing  red  once  more — 
Not  with  heathen  blood,  as  eariy. 

But  with  gallaiit  Christian  gwe  I 
For  the  old  times  are  retnming, 

And  the  Cross  is  broken  down. 
And  I  hear  the  tocsin  sounding 

Xn  the  village  and  the  town  ; 
And  the  glare  of  bnming  cities 

Soon  shall  light  me  on  my  way — 
Ha !  my  heart  is  big  and  jocnnd 

With  the  draught  I  drank  to-day. 
Ha  I  I  feel  my  strength  awakenM, 

And  my  brothren  shont  to  me ; 
Each  is  leaping  red  and  joyous 

To  his  own  awaiting  sea. 
Rhine  and  Elbe  are  plunging  downward 

Through  their  wild  anarchic  land. 
Every  where  are  Christians  falling 

By  their  brother  Christians'  hand  ! 
Tea,  tiie  old  times  are  returning, 

And  the  olden  gods  are  here  1 
Take  my  tribute,  Father  Euxine, 

To  thy  waters  dark  and  drear. 
Therefore  oome  I  with  my  torrents, 

Shaking  castle,  crag,  and  town ; 
Therefore,  with  the  shont  of  thunder, 

Sweep  I  herd  and  herdsman  down  ; 
Therefore  leap  I  to  thy  bosom, 

With  a  loud,  triumphal  roar — 
Greet  me,  greet  me,  Father  Euxine — 

I  am  Christian  stream  no  more ! " 

W.  E.  A. 
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THB  MEMOIRS  OF  LOBD  CABTLKSBAQH. 


In  the  absenoe  of  any  real  history 
of  Ireland,  the  memoirs  of  its  distin- 
gnished  persons  are  of  the  first  im* 
portance.     They  are  the  landmarks 
within  which  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral    track     of    historic     narrative 
must  be  led.   They  fix  character— the 
most  necessary  aid  to  the  larger  views 
of  the  historian.    They  disclose  to  ns 
those  secret  springs  which  regulate  the 
great socifld machinery;  andbyanespe- 
did  facnlty,  more  valuable  than  all, 
they  bring  ns  face  to  face  with  minds  of 
acknowledged  eminence,  teach  ns  the 
course  which  the  known  conquerors  of 
difficulties  have  pursued,  and  exhibit 
the  training  by  which  the  champion- 
ship of  nations  is  to  be  sustained.   As 
the  oldlawgiver  commanded  that  beau- 
tiful statues  should  be  placed  before  the 
Spartan  wives,  to  impress  their  infants 
with  beauty  of  countenance  and  state- 
Uness  of  form,  the  study  of  greatness 
has  a  tendency  to  elevate  our  nature ; 
and  though  camps  and  councils  may 
be  above  our  course,  yet  the  light  shed 
firom  those  higher  spheres  may  guide 
our  steps  through  the  tangled  paths  of 
our  humbler  world. 

The  present  memoir  gives  evidence 
of  an  qidditional  merit  in  biography : 
it  assists  justice  ;  it  offers  the  power 
of  clearing  character,  which  might 
have  been  refhsed  to  the  living ;  it 
brings  forward  means  of  justification, 
whidi  the  dignity  of  the  injured,  his 
contempt  of  calumny,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  might  have  locked 
up  in  his  bosom.  It  is  an  appeal  from 
the  passion  of  the  hour  to  the  soberness 
of  years.  It  has  the  sincerity  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  voice  from  the  world  of 
the  future. 

The  Stewarts,  ancestors  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  came  ori- 
guaally  from  Scotland,  and,  settling  in 
Sreland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ob- 
tained large  possessions  among  the  for- 
feited lands  in  Ulster.  The  family  were 
Protestants,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  Protestant  loyalty  in  the 


troubled  times  of  Ireland— a  conntrj 
where  trouble  seems  to  be  iodi^ons. 
One  of  those  loyalists  was  Colonel 
WilliamStewart,  who,  during  the  Irbh 
war,  under  James  n.,  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  skir- 
mished vigorously  against  the  Popish 
enemy  at  the  siege  of  Londondory. 
For  this  good  service  he  was  attainted, 
with  all  the  chief  gentiy  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  confiscating  parliament  of 
James.      But  the  confiscation  wis 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  the  estate 
remained  to  a  long  line  of  sncceBwrs. 
The  fether  of  the  late  Marqms  of 
Londonderry  was  the  first  of  the  fi- 
mily  who  was  ennobled.    He  was  an 
active,  inteUigent,  andsuccesBfoImM. 
Representing  his  county  in  two  pwiia- 
ments,  and,  acting  with  the  gorem- 
ment,he  partook  of  that  goldenshower 
which  naturally  falls  firom  the  treasiny. 
He  became  in  succession  the !»«"??[ 
of  office  and  tiie  posscesw  of  m 
—baron,  viscount,  earl,  ^d  mwi's 
—and  wisely  allied  himself  witt  m- 
lish  nobiUty,  marrying,  first,  a  danga- 
ter  of  tiie  Earl  of  Hertford,  aad,^- 
condly,  a  sister  of  Lord  Camden.  The 
subject  of  this  (memoir  was  a  son  oi 
the  first  marriage,  and  was  born  m 
Ireland  on  tiie  18th  of  Jane  1^^ 
From  boyhood  he  was  remirkrtj«  «J 
coolness  and  intrepidity,  m^wm  M^a 
to  have  exhibited  botiiqnahuesm^v^ 
ing  a  young  companion  »*/°J  1*^- 
Stoin^rdT  At  the  ^^["^"^ 
he  WM  entered  of  St  John's  CoU^' 
Cambridge,  where  he  Beemji^'^ 
appUed  Wmself  actively  to  the  g«>«J| 

stiTdies  of  the  plsce-^?^^^!Sl 
thematics,  classics,  ]^^,^]Z^ 
philosophy.  Thissuflic.entiyJJ^^ 
the  sulw4uent  taunts  at  the  wrrow 

ness  of  his  education.        ^iihvi«n, 
As  his  father  had  been  a  pohuo^^ 

his  son  and  heir  was  natn^.^^jsi 
tended  for  poUtical  hfe.  J^ 
step  of  his  ambition  was  a  WW^ 
County  elections  »JJose  w/. 
formidable  affairs.    TheHdtow^ 
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family  had  formerly  monopolised  the 
coanty.  Young  Stewart  was  put  for- 
ward, according  to  coBtom,  as  ^^  the 
champion  of  independence."  He  gain- 
ed bat  half  the  day,  for  the  HilUbo- 
roag^  still  retained  one  nominee. 
The  yoong  candidate  became  a  meoi- 
ber  ii  pariiament,  bat  this  step  cost 
£60,000. 

Hie  sacrifice  was  enormous,  and 
petfaapa,  in  our  day,  might  starUe  the 
proudiest  rent-roll  in  En^and:  but, 
serenfty  years  ago,  and  in  Ireland,  the 
real  expenditure  was  probably  equi- 
valent to  £100,000  in  our  day.  And 
it  must  have  been  still  more  distress- 
ing to  the  family,  from  thedrcum- 
stanoe,  that  the  sum  had  been  accumu- 
lated to  build  a  mansion ;  that  the 
expense  of  the  election  also  required 
the  sale  of  a  fine  old  collection  of  fa- 
mily portraits ;  and  that  the  old  lord 
was  forced  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  what  the  biographer  states 
to  be  an  old  bam,  with  a  few  rooms 
added.  But  his  son  was  now  launched 
on  public  lifo — ^that  stream  in  which  so 
many  dashing  swimmers  sink,  but  in 
whidi  talent,  guided  by  caution,  sel- 
dom foils  to  float  along,  untii  nature 
or  weariness  finishes  the  effort,  and  the 
man  disappears,  like  all  who  went 
before. 

The  young  member,  fresh  from 
college,  and  flushed  with  triumph  over 
'^pariiamentary  monopoly,'*  was^  of 
course,  a  Whig.  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  the  histoiy  of  the  classic  com- 
monwealths, make  every  boy  at 
school  a  Whig.  It  is  only  when  they 
emerge  from  the  doudy  imaginations 
of  r^nblicaniam,  and  the  fobulous 
feats  of  Greek  championship,  that 
they  acquire  common  sense,  and  act 
aocordiog  to  Uie  realities  of  things. 
The  foture  statesman  commenced  his 
career  by  the  ultra-patriotism  of 
giving  a  ^^  written  pledge,"  on  the 
hustings,  to  the  support  of  ^^  parlia- 
mentaiy  reform." 

With  this  act  of  boyishness  he 
was,  of  course,  taunted  in  afler-life  by 
the  Whifis.  But  his  answer  was  na- 
tural ana  Just :  it  was  in  substance, 
that  he  had  been,  in  1790,  an  advo- 
cate for  Irish  reform ;  and  if  the  Irish 
parliament  had  continued  under  the 
same  circumstan<Ses,  he  would  be  an 
advocate  for  its  reform  still.  But 
in  1798  a  measure  had  been  carried, 
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which  made  all  change  perilous :  the 
Popish  peasantry  had  been  suffered 
to  obtain  the  right  of  voting ;  and 
thenceforward  he  should  not  aid 
parliamentary  reform. 

It  is  to  be  Observed,  that  this 
language  was  not  used  under  the 
temptation  of  office,  for  he  did  not 
possess  any  share  in  administration 
until  four  years  afterwards,  in  1797. 

The  for^-shiUing  franchise  was  the 
monster  evil  of  Ireland.  Every 
measure  of  corruption,  of  com^uracy, 
and  of  public  convulsion,  originated 
in  that  most  mischievous,  factions, 
and  false  step.  It  put  the  whole 
parliamentary  power  of  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  faction ;  made  pub- 
lic counsel  the  dictation  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  turned  every  thing  into  a  job ; 
and  finally,  by  tiie  pampering  of  the 
rabble,  inflamed  them  into  civil  war, 
and,  by  swamping  the  constituency, 
rendered  the  extinction  of  the  parlia- 
ment a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
existence  of  the  constitution. 

To  this  measure — at  once  weak  and 
ruinous,  at  once  the  triumph  of 
faction  and  the  deathblow  of  Irish 
tranquillity;  at  once  paralysing  all 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  for 
good,  and  sinking  the  peasantry  into 
deeper  degradation — ^we  most  give  a 
few  words. 

The  original  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry in  Ireland  was  serfdom.  A 
few  hereditary  chiefs,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  ruled  the  whole 
lower  population,  as  the  master  of  the 
hard  ndes  his  cattle.  English  law 
raised  them  from  this  condition,  and. 
gave  them  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
Sut  no  law  of  earth  could  give  the 
Celt  the  industry,  fingality,  or  perse- 
yerance  of  the  Englishman.  The  result 
was,  that  the  English  artificer,  hus- 
bandman, and  trader,  became  men  of 
Sroperty,  whUe  the  Celt  lingered  out 
fe  in  the  idleness  of  his  forefathers. 
Bobbery  was  easier  than  work,  and 
he  robbed ;  rebellion  was  more 
tempting  than  loyalty,  and  he  rebel- 
led :  the  result  was  the  fr^uent  for- 
feiture of  the  lands  of  chiefe,  who, 
prompted  by  their  priests,  excited  by 
theur  passions,  and  urged  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  were  continually  rebelling, 
and  necessarily  punished  for  their  re- 
bellion. Portions  of  their  lands  were 
distributed  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiery 
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wbo  conQnaned  ilMiB  9  porti<Ri9  if€f6 
giTen  to  English  oolooifita)  tnms- 
planted  for  the  express  pmpose  of 
establishing  English  allegiance,  artsi, 
and  feelings  in  fieland ;  and  porttons 
devolved  to  the  crown.  Bnt  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  tfaesv  ime 
transfers  of  smiHog  landsci^ea  and 
propitioos  harvests — ^that  this  was  a 
renewal  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal) 
kivadiog  floweiy  shores,  and  sacking 
the  dwellings  of  native  ItnLmy. 
Lrelaod,  in  the  16th  and  17th  oentv- 
ries,  was  a  wilderness ;  the  fertflitj 
of  the  soil  wasted  in  swamps  and 
thidrets ;  no  inns,  no  roads ;  the  few 
towns,  garrisons  in  the  midst  of  vast 
solitudes ;  the  native  baron,  a  hnmao 
bnite,  wallowiBg'  with  his  lUhywers 
round  a  hnge  fi^  in  the  centre  of  a 
huge  wigwam,  passing  from  in- 
toxication to  marauding,  and  from 
beaten  and  broken  manmding  to  in- 
toxication again.  A  few  St  l^ose 
barons  had  been  edncated  abroad, 
bnt  even  they,  on  their  retnm,  brought 
back  only  the  love  of  blood,  the  habit 
of  politi<»l  falsehood,  and  the  hatred 
to  the  English  name,  tanght  in  France 
and  Spahi.  The  wars  of  the  Leagne, 
the  government  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
subtlety  of  the  Italian  conrts,  thus 
added  their  share  of  civilised  atrocity, 
to  the  gross  superstitions  and  mde 
revenge  of  Popish  Ireland. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  tinsel  which 
has  been  scattered  by  poetry  over  the 
past  ages  of  Ireland.  Histoiy  shows, 
under  the  embroidered  ctoak,  only 
squalidness.  Common  sense  tells  us 
what  mmt  be  the  condition  of  a  people 
without  arts,  commerce,  or  agricul- 
ture ;  perpetually  nurturing  a  savage 
prejudice,  and  exhftitmg  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  savage  revenge ;  ground 
to  the  dust  by  poverty,  yet  abhorring 
exertion ;  suffering  under  hourly 
tyranny,  yet  incapable  of  enjoyinv 
the  freedom   offered  to  them ;    and 

oking  on  the  vigorous  and  growing 
prosperity  of  the  English  colonist, 
with  only  the  feeling  of  malice,  and 
the  determination  to  ruin  him.  The 
insurrection  of  1641,  in  which  prob- 
ably 50,000  Protestant  lives  were 
sacrificed,  was  only  one  of  the 
broader  scenes  of  a  havoc  which 
vtery  age  was  exemplifying  on  a 
more  obscure,  but  not  less  ferocious 
Boale.    The  evidence  of  this  indolent 


misery  is  given  in  tte  narpownsfls  of 
the  p<^nlfiti0n,  whidi,  at  the  hsgia- 
ning  it  the  last  ce^oiy,  icaredy 
recfoned  a  miUioa  of  souls:  and 
thls^  too,  ki  a  Gountiy  of  remafkable 
fertflity,  free  from  all  habitual  disaae^ 
with'  a  temperate  dfanate,  tnd  a 
breadth  of  territmy  containiBg  at  this 
hour  eight  millions,  and  capahle  of 
supporting  eight  millions  more. 

jAie  existittg  condition  of  Lnlad, 
even  with  all  the  difflsultiea  of  its 
own  Creadon,  m  opitaice,  peace,  and 
security,  compared  witt  ilv  wretch- 
edness at  the  period  of  the  Eogpah 
revolution. 

The  measure  of  givhig  votes  fer 
members  of  parlfement  to  fte  Pepnh 
peasantiy  was  Ae  imme&ite  offispiiig 
of  fection,  and,  like  all  its  offiqpnngt 
exhibited  the  fallacy  of  ftetioA.  It 
iUled  hi  every  ferm.  1^  had  been 
urged,  as  a  means  of  raieiag  the 
character  of  1^  peasaaiiT— ii  in- 
stantly made  perfidy  a  pmfemiom. 
It  had  been  urged,  as  giving  the  land- 
lord a  stronger  interest  in  the  eom- 
forts  and  condliation  of  his  tenantiy— 
it  instantly  produced  the  splitting  of 
ferms  for  Uie  midtipMcation-  of  votes, 
and,  consequently,  m  the  hopriOBB  po- 
verty of  struggling  to  live  oa  patdtes 
of  tillage  inadequate  for  the  decent  sqh 
port  of  life.  It  had  been  urged,  as  a 
natural  means  of  attat^ing  the  pea- 
santry to  the  constitntioa — ilhistantlT 
exhibited  its  effects  in  increased  disor- 
der, in  nightly  drillings  and  daylight 
outbreaks;  intiie  assassination <rf land- 
lords and  clergy,  and  in  those  more 
daring  designs  which  grow  out  of  per- 
nicious ignorance,  dei^Msrate  poverty, 
and  inecondiable  superstttioB;  Tlie 
populace— beginning  to  believe  that 
concession  had  been  the  result  of  iear ; 
that  to  receive  they  had  only  to  ter- 
rify; and  that  they  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  power  in  the  puallani- 
mityof  parliament— answered  the  gift 
of  privilege  by  the  pSke ;  and  tbe 
"■  forty-shilling  freeholder"*  exhibited 
his  new  sense  of  right  intheinsniree- 
tion  of  1798— an  insurrectiott  which 
the  writer  of  these  volumes — from  his 
intelligence  and  opportunities  a  com- 
petent authority— calcnlatea  to  have 
cost  S0,000  lives,  and  not  less  thao 
three  millions  sterling  1 

The   forty-shilling    franchise    hm 
sfaice  been  aboSdied.     Its  practical 
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abcHnhiatioiiB  had  become  too  glaring 
foe  the  endarance  of  a  rational  legis- 
latnre,  and  it  perished.  Yet  the 
**  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed" 
!Ili6  spirit  of  the  measure  remuned  in 
loll  action:  it  was  felt  in  the  force 
whieh  it  gave  to  Irish  agitation,  and 
in  the  insidionsnese  whidi  it  adnd- 
nisteied  to  Eng^h  party.  In  Ireland 
it  raised  mobs ;  in  England  it  divided 
cabinetB.  In  Ireland  it  was  felt  in 
the  erection  of  a  rabble  parliament ;  in 
England  it  was  mt  in  the  pemidons 
prindfrfe  of '^  open  questions;"  nntil 
the  leaders  of  the  legislatm^  like  all 
men  who  suffer  themselves  to  tamper 
widi  temptation,  gave  way;  and  the 
seeond  great  sti^fe  of  national  hazard 
was  reached,  in  the  shi^e  of  thebiU 
of  1839« 

If  the  projected  measnre  of  "  en- 
dowing the  popery  of  Ireland*' — ^in 
other  words,  of  establishing  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  bowing  down  to 
the  spiritnal  empire  of  the  papapy-- 
shall  ever,  in  the  fatnity  of  British 
rnters  and  the  evil  honr  of  England, 
become  law;  a  third  great  stage  will 
be  readied,  which  may  leave  the 
ooontiy  no  further  room  for  either 
advance  or  retrogression. 


£i  the  year  1796,  the  &ther  of  the 
yoimg  member  had  been  raised  to  the 
earidmn  of  Londonderry,  and  his  son 
became  Yiscomit  Castlereagh.  In 
the  next  year  his  career  as  a  states- 
man began;  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Camden,  (brother-in-law  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Londonderry,)  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Ireland. 

Hie  conduct  of  the  Irish  adminis- 
tration had  long  wanted  the  first 
quality  for  aU  governments,  and  the 
indispensable  quality  for  the  govern- 
ment oflreland,— firmness.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  temper  of  the  Irish  is 
Oriental,  and  that  they  reqnire  an  Ori- 
ental government.  Theirwild  courage, 
their  fhrious  passion,  their  hatred  of 
toil,  and  their  loveof  luxury,  certainly 
seem  but  little  fitted  to  a  country  of 
uncertain  skies  and  incessant  labour. 
The  Saracen,  transported  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  might  have  been 
the  serf,  and,  instead  of  waving  the 
Crescent  over  the  diadems  of  Asia, 
might  have  been  cowering  over  the 


turf-fire  of  the  Celt,  aod  been  de- 
frauded of  the  pomps  of  Bagdad  and 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  The  deddtm 
of  one  of  the  magnificent  despotisms 
of  the  East  in  Ireland  might  have 
been  the  true  principle  of  individual 
progress  and  national  renown.  The 
scimitar  might  have  been  the  true 
talisman. 

But  the  successive  British  adminiS" 
trations  took  the  false  and  the  fatal 
step  of  meeting  the  wild  hostility  of 
Ireland  by  the  peaceful  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Judging  only  from  the  habits 
of  a  country  trained  to  the  obedience 
of  law,  they  transferred  its  quiet  form- 
alities into  the  midst  of  a  population 
indignant  at  all  law;  and,  above  all,  at 
the  law  which  they  thought  of  onl^ 
as  associated  with  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers  of  William.  The  government, 
continually  changing  in  the  person  of 
the  Viceroy,  fluctuated  in  its  measures 
with  the  fluctuation  of  its  instruments ; 
conceded  where  it  ought  to  have  com- 
manded; bartered  power,  where  it 
ought  to  have  enforced  authority; 
attempted  to  conciliate,  where  its 
duty  was  to  have  crushed ;  and  took 
refuge  behind  partisanship,  where  it 
ought  to  have  denounced  the  distur- 
bed of  theur  country.  The  result  was 
public  irritation  and  cabinet  incapa- 
city— a  continual  rise  in  the  terms  of 
official  barter,  pressing  on  a  continual 
helplessness  to  reftise.  This  could  not 
last — the  voice  of  the  country  was 
soon  an  uproar.  The  guilt,  the  folly, 
and  the  ruin^  had  become  visible  to 
aU.  The  money-changers  were  mas- 
ters of  the  temple,  until  judicial  ven- 
geance came,  and  swept  away  the 
traffickers,  and  consigned  the  temple 
to  ruin. 

When  we  now  hear  the  cry  for  the 
return  of  the  Irish  legislature,  we  feel 
a  just  surprise  that  the  memory  of  the 
old  legislature  should  have  ever  been 
forgotten,  or  that  it  should  ever  be 
recorded  without  national  ishame.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  to  see  the 
corpse  of  a  criminal  exhumed,  and 
placed  on  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
court  from  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
scafibld. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  once 
a  popular  idol,  and  received  as  vice- 
roy with  acdamation,  had  no  sooner 
dared  to  remonstrate  with  this  impe- 
rious parliament,  than  he  was  over- 
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whelmed  with  national  rebuke.  The 
idol  waa  plucked  from  its  pedestal ; 
and  theYicerojf'pniBued  by  a  thousand 
libels,  was  dad  to  escape  across  the 
Channel.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
£ari  of  Westmoreland,  a  man  of  some 
talent  for  business,  and  of  some  de* 
termination,  but  by  no  means  of  the 
order  that  ^  rides  the  whirlwind, 
and  directs  the  storm.'*  He,  too,  was 
driven  away.  In  this  dUemma,  the 
British  cabinet  adopted  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  courses — concession  ; 
«nd  for  this  purpose  selected  the  most 
onfitting  of  all  conceders,  the  Earl 
Fitzwilflam— a  man  of  no  public 
weight,  though  of  much  priyate  ami- 
ability; sincere,  but  simple;  honest 
in  his  own  intentions,  but  perfectly 
incapable  of  detecting  the  intentions 
of  others.  His  lordship  advanced  to 
the  Irish  shore  with  conciliation  em- 
broidered on  his  flag.  His  first  step 
was  to  take  the  diief  members  of 
Opposition  into  his  councils ;  and  the 
immediate  consequence  was  an  out- 
rageousness  of  demand  which  startled 
svea  his  simple  lordship.  The  British 
cabinet  were  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  hazard  of  giving  away  the  con- 
stitution by  wholesale,  and  recalled 
ihe  Viceroy.  He  returned  forthwith, 
made  a  valedictory  complaint  in  par- 
liament, to  which  no  one  responded ; 
published  an  explanatory  pamphlet, 
which  explained  nothing;  and  then 
«at  down  on  the  back  benches  of  the 
peerage  for  life,  and  was  heard  of  oo 
more.  The  Earl  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Camden,  son  of  the  celebrated 
ohief-jnstice,  but  inheriting  less  of 
the  law  than  the  temperament  of  his 
father.  Gracefol  in  manner,  and  even 
aristocratic  in  person,  his  councils 
were  as  undecided  as  his  mission 
was  undefined.  The  aspect  of  the 
times  had  srown  darker  hour  by  hour, 
yet  his  lordship  speculated  upon  per- 
petual sereni^.  Conspiracy  was 
ootorions  throughout  the  land,  yet  he 
moved  as  tranquilly  as  if  there  were 
not  a  traitor  in  the  earth ;  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  conflagration,  of  which 
the  materials  were  already  laid  in 
every  county  of  Ireland,  he  relied 
-on  the  silent  spell  of  the  statute-book ! 
The  secretary,  Mr  Pelham,  after- 
wards Lord  Chichestei*,  wanted  the 
meekness,  or  disdained  the  short- 
sightedness of  his  principal ;  and,  on 


the  first  night  of  his  official  appear- 
ance in  the  House,  he  gave  at  once 
Uie  strongest  evidence  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  the  strongest  ooodem- 
nation  of  the  past  system ;  by  boldFjr 
declaring  that  "concessions  to  the 
Catholics  seemed  only  to  bcrease 
their  demands ;  that  what  they  now 
sought  was  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  British  constitution ;  that 
concession  must  stop  somewhere;  and 
that  it  had  already  reached  its  utmost 
Umit,  and  could  not  be  aUowed  to 
proceed.  Here  he  would  plant  bis 
foot,  and  never  consent  to  recede  an 
inch  further." 

The  debate  on  this  occasion  con- 
tinued during  the  night,  and  until 
eight  in  the  morning.    All  that  finy 
and  folly,  the  luttemess  of  party  and 
the   keenness   of  personally,  coidd 
combine  with  the  paflsionatedoquenoe 
of  the  Irish  mind,  waa  exhibited  in 
this  memorable  debate.    The  motion 
of  the  popish  advocates  was  lost,  hut 
the  rebelUon  was  carried.    The  echo 
of  that  debate  was  heard  in  the  dash 
of  arms  throughout  Ireland ;  and  Op- 
position, without  actually  putting  ^e 
trumpet  to  their  lips,  and  maiihal- 
ling  conspiracy,  had  the  guilty  ho- 
nour of  stimulating  the  people  into 
frenzy,  which  the  Irishman  calls  an 
appeal  to  the  god  of  battles,  but  which, 
in  the  language  of  truth  and  leeUng, 
Is  a  summons  to  all  the  sangnmary 
resolves  and  satanic  passions  of  the 
human  mind. 

Thesecretary,  perhapsforeseeingtlie 
results  of  this  ni^t,  and  certainly  in- 
dignant at  the  undisciplined  state  oi  the 
legislative  council,  suddeotily  returned 
to  England ;  and  Lord  Gastiereagh 
was  appointed  by  his  relative,  tlie 
Viceroy,  to  fill  the  poet  of  secretary 
during  his  absence.  The  rebeflion 
broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  23d  <^ 
May  1798. 

In  the  year  1767,  a  committee  was 
fiist  established  for  the  relief  of  Bo* 
man  Catholics  finom  their  disabilities 
by  law.  From  this  justifiable  coarse 
more  dangerous  designs  were  suffered 
to  follow.  The  success  of  repnblicaa- 
ism  in  America,  and  the  menaces  of 
war  with  republican  France,  somated 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  aiShority 
of  government  in  Ireland.  In  1793, 
his  Miyesty's  message  directed  the 
repeal  of  the  wMe  boufy  of  aoti- 
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Romanist  statotes,  excepting  those 
which  prohibited  admission  into  par- 
liament, and  into  thirty  great  offices 
of  state,  directly  connected  with  the 
confidential  departments  of  administra- 
tion. The  Bondsh  committee  had  al- 
ready extended  their  views  still  far- 
tb^.  The  well-known  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  was  their  secretary,  and  he  pre- 
pared an  an  alUance  with  the  repnbli- 
canisedPresbyterians  of  the  north,  who, 
In  1791,  had  organised  in  Belifast  a 
dnb  entitled  "  The  United  Irishmen." 
The  combination  of  the  Romanist 
of  the  sonth  and  the  dissenter  of  the 
north  was  rapidly  effected.  Their  mn- 
tnal  hatreds  were  compromised,  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  hostility  to 
Chnrch    and    State.      Upwards  of    for  manners  and  intrepidity.   His  in 
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This  hero  walked  the  country  in 
woman's  clothes,  to  be  arrested  in 
his  bed,  and  perish  in  a  prison. 
Tone  cut  his  throat.  Irishmen  are 
naturally  brare ;  but  it  is  no  cUs- 
honour  to  the  nation  to  know  that 
treason  degrades  the  qualities  of 
nature,  and  that  consdenoe  sinks  the 
man  of  nerre  into  the  poltroon. 

It  was  amon^  the  singular  in- 
stances of  good  fortune  which  saved 
Ireland  in  her  crisis,  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  assumed  the  duties  of 
Irish  Secretary.  Uniting  mildness 
of  address  with  known  determi- 
nation, he  was  a  favourite  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  in  those 
days  was  proud  of  its  character  alike 


100,000  men  in  arms  were  promised 
by  the  north;  millions,  to  be  here- 
after armed,  were  offered  by  the 
south ;  agents  were  despatched  to 
mge  f^nch  expeditions;  correspon- 
dences were  held  with  America  for 
ud;  the  whole  machinery  of  rebel- 
lion was  in  full  employment,  and  a 
dvil  war  was  already  contemplated 
by  a  group  of  villains,  incapable  of 
any  one  of  the  impulses  of  honourable 
men. 

It  is  memorable  that,  in  the  sub- 
sequent convulsion,  not  one  of  those 
men  of  blood  displayed  the  solitary 
virtue  of  the  ruffian— -courage.  They 
lived  in  subterfuge,  and  they  died  in 
shame.  Some  of  them  perishf^  by 
the  rope,  not  one  of  theni  fell  by  the 
sword.  The  leaders  begged  their 
lives,  betrayed  their  dupes,  ac- 
knowledged their  delinquencies,  and 
finished  their  days  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, inflaming  the  hostility  of  America, 
libelling  the  government  by  which 
their  lives  were  spared,  and  exempli- 


defatigable  vigilance,  and  even  the 
natural  vigour  of  his  time  of  life, 
rendered  him  adequate  to  services 
and  labours  which  might  have  broken 
down  the  powers  of  an  older  man, 
and  which  must  have  been  declined 
by  the  feeble  health  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Pelham,  who  still  actually 
retained  the  office.  Even  his  family 
connexion  with  the  Viceroy  may 
have  given  him  a  larger  share  than 
usual  of  the  immediate  confidence  of 
government. 

Under  all  circumstances,  he  was 
the  fittest  man  for  the  time.  He  pro- 
tected the  country  in  tiie  most  diffi- 
cult period  of  its  existence.  There 
was  but  one  more  service  to  secure 
Ireland  against  ruinous  change — ^the 
rescue  of  her  councils  from  Uie  do- 
minion of  the  mob ;  and  it  was  his  emi- 
nent fortune  to  effisct  it,  by  the  Union* 

There  is  the  most  ample  evidence, 
that  neither  parliamenta^  reform  nor 
Catiiolic  emancipation  were  the  true 
objects  of  the  United  Irishmen.    The 


fying  the   notorious  impossibility  of    one  was  a  lure  to  the  malcontents  of 


reforming  a  rebel  but  by  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  to  raise  those  men  into  the  re- 
putation of  heroism ;  they  might  as 
justly  have  been  raised  into  the  repu- 
tation of  loyalty.    No  sophistry  can 


the  north,  the  other  to  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  south.  But  the  secret 
council  of  the  conspiracy—^letermined 
to  dupe  the  one,  as  it  despised  the 
other — ^had  resolved  on  a  democracy, 
which,  in  its  day  of  triumph,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  France,  would,  in  all 


stand  agahist  the  facts.     Not  one  of    probability,  have  declared  itself  in- 


them  took  the  common  hazards  of  the 
field :  they  left  the  wretched  peasantry 
to  fight,  and  satisfied  themselves  with 
harangues.  Even  the  poetic  painting 
of  Moore  cannot  throw  a  halo  round 
the  head  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 


fidel,  and  abolished  all  religion  bv 
acclamation.  Party  in  the  north 
pronounced  its  alliance  with  France, 
by  commemorating,  with  French 
pageantry,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution.    The  remnants  of  the  old 
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Tolanteer  corps  were  collected  at  this 
menacing  festival,  which  lasted  for 
some  days,  and  exhibited  all  the  pomp 
and  all  the  insolence  of  Paris.  Em- 
blematic figures  were  borne  on  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses,  with  rapab- 
lican  derioes  iad  inscriptions.  On 
one  of  those  carriages  was  a  fignre  of 
Hibcmiaf  with  one  hand  and  foot  in 
shackles,  and  a  volunteer  presenting 
to  her  a  fignre  of  Liberty,  with  the 
motto,  "The  releasement  of  the 
prisoners  fix>m  the  Bastille."  On 
another  was  the  motto, — "  Onr  Gallic 
brethren  were  bom  Jnly  14th,  1789. 
Alas!  we  are  still  in  embiyo."  Another 
inscription  was  —  "  Sttperstitions 
jealousy  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Bastille ; 
let  us  unite  and  destroy  it"  The 
portrait  of  fVanklin  was  exhibited 
among  them,  with  this  inscription, — 
*' Where  Liberty  is,  there  is  my 
country."  Gunpowder  and  arms  were 
put  in  store,  pikes  were  forged,  and 
treasonous  addresses  were  privately 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  acts 
occurred  b^bre  the  accession  of  Lord 
Gastlereagh  to  office :  their  existence 
was  the  result  of  that  most  miserable 
of  all  pdides  thesuiferanceof treason, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  die  of  suffenmce. 
If  he  had  guided  the  Irish  conndls  in 
1792  instead  of  in  1794,  the  growing 
treason  would  have  either  shnmk  from 
his  energy,  or  been  trampled  out  by 
his  decision. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  party  writ- 
ers to  charge  the  secretary  with  rash- 
ness, and  even  with  insolence.  The  an- 
swer IS  in  the  ilftct,  that,  until  the  year 
in  which  the  revolt  became  inmiinent, 
his  conduct  was  limited  to  vigUant 
precaution — to  sustaining  tb%  public 
spirit — toreststing  thedemands  of  fac- 
tion in  the  House— and  to  giving  the 
loyal  that  first  and  best  creator  of  na- 
tional courage— the  proof  that,  if  tiiey 
did  not  betray  themsdves,  they  would 
not  be  betrayed  by  their  government. 

In  1796,  the  rebellion  was  ripe. 
The  con8pu:ator8  had  been  fully  fore- 
warned of  their  peril  by  the  vigour  of 
public  measures.  But,  disgusted  by 
the  delays  of  Frsnce, — conscious  that 
every  hour  was  drawing  detection 
doeer  round  them;  and  still  more,  in 
that  final  frenzy  which  Providence 
snlTers  to  take  possession  of  men 
abusing  ito  gifts  of  understanding,^ 
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they  at  last  rosolfed  on  raimig  tiie 
flag  of  rebeUioB.  A  retum  of  tiie 
reM  force  was  made  bj  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  stating  the  nmnber  of 
armed  men  in  Ul^,  Leuuter,  and 
Munster,  at  279,896 1  and  the  2Sd  of 
May  was  named  as  the  day  of  the 
general  insurrection. 

Grovemment  now  begin  to  act  Oa 
the  12th  of  Mareh,  it  arrested  the  wboie 
body  of  the  delegates  of  Leinsler^usai- 
bled  in  committee  in  the  metropolis. 
The  seiBure  of  their  papers  gtTOthe 
detaihi  of  the  treason.  Wamatswere 
instantly  issued  for  the  srrest  of  tte 
remaining  leaders,  £mmett,M^NeviOt 
Lord  Edward  FiUgerald,  and  otfaets. 
We  hasten  on.  A  second  coomittoe 
was  formed;  and  again  broken  vpby 
the  activity  of  the  govenmient  Bie 
French  agency  was  next  extingoHow, 
by  the  arrest  of  O'Connor,  ti»  pM 
Qoigley,  and  others,  <»  the  point « 
leaving  Eng^d  for  Flranoe.  Sozntf 
of  arms  were  made,  the  yeomannr  woj 
put  on  duty,  the  loyalists  wmwma 
into  corps,  aumed,  and  diadplined. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had«- 
caped,  and  a  rewwfd of  £1000 waapitf 

iQKin  his  head.  OntiieWthofMarj 
only  four  days  before  the  outhreat,  w 
was  arrested  in  an  obscorelodpogm 

DubUn,  stabbed  one  of  hii  captooj 
the  struggle,  was  hhnself  wojnrWi, 
and  died  in  prison  of  his  wom^ 

During  this  most  anxious pew»!» 
life  otevery  leading  memberofgwh 

mentwasinimmineatperiL  f**"'r; 
notoriouslyformedfortheaasassiMtioj 

of  the  oommander.in-diief,  «nd  «« 
chanodhM- ;  but  Lord  Cs»a««ig»  2 
obviously  tin  especial  viMJof^ 
conspiratoiB.  In  acorn  of  tto  *«2 

commencement  of  tto  '■^■"Jf^*. 
broughtdown  to^^Bsn^m^^ 
ing    message    from   the  l^"* 
t^ant: — 


jLMu  MIS  «w»»»^/."^fc^i-j  had 
infotmatioB,  that  the  *?^„to 
been  daring  enoui^  to  ^^J^ 
for  the  purpose  of  V^^^f^^trt^ 
selves,  in  the  course  ^j'^^^ 

week,  of  the  metropolis;  tf^JS  * 
seat  of  govemnent,  «»  *Jj^  ia 

authority  within  the  ci^-  ^^ 
ooasequeaoe  of  that  ^^^^^^^^ 
had  directed  every  milito^  PJSSij 
to  be  taken  which  seemed  W^ 
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tlurt  be  bad  nuide  foil  commnnicatioa 
to  the  magistrates,  for  tiie  direction 
of  tbeir  efforts ;  aod  tbat  lie  bad  not  a 
doobt,  by  tbe  measores  wbicb  would 
be  porsned,  tbat  tbe  designs  of  tbe 
ifdielUons  would  be  efiectaallj  and 
entirely  cmsbed." 

To  tbis  message  tbe  House  of  Com- 
moBB  voted  an  immediate  answer, — 
"  That  tbe  intelligence  tbus  communi- 
cated Med  tbem  witb  horror  and  in- 
dignation, while  it  raised  in  tbem  a 
spirit  of  resolution  and  energy."  And, 
for  tbe  pnrpose  of  publicly  showing 
their  confidence  and  tbeir  determina- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  Commima,  pre- 
ceded  by  tbe  weaker  and  the  officers 
of  the  House,  went  on  foot,  two  by 
two.  In  procession  through  tbe  streets, 
to  the  casUe,  to  cany  up  their  address 
to  the  Viceroy. 

Lord  Castlereagb,  during  tbis  most 
anxious  period,  was  in  constant  acti- 
vity, keeping  up  tbe  correspondence 
«f  his  government  witb  the  British 
Cabiaet  and  tbe  generals  command- 
ing in  Ireland.  But,  ibe  correspon- 
dence preserved  in  the  Memoirs  is 
limited  to  directions  to  the  military 
<^Boers— among  whom  were  tbe  brave 
and  good  AJborcromby,  and  Lake, 
Moore,  and  others  who,  like  them, 
wefe  yet  to  gain  their  laurels  huiobler 
fields. 

The  rebellion,  after  ri^lug  for  six 
weeks  in  the  south,  and  exhibiting 
the  rode  facing  of  the  peasantry,  in 
several  desperate  attacks  on  tbe  prin- 
cquJ  towns  garrisoned  hj  the  army, 
was  at  lei\gth  aubdued  by  Lord 
Comwallis;  who,  at  once  issuing 
an  amnesty^  and  acting  at  4be  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  restored  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  Tbis  promptitude 
was  fortunate;  lor  in  August  a  de- 
baikatiott  was  made  by  General 
Hnmbert  in  tbe  west,  at  tbe  head  of 
eleven  hundred  French  troops,  as  tbe 
advanced  guard  of  an  army.  Tbis 
&roe,  though  absurdly  inferior  to 
its  task,  3^t,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
nurohes,  and  the  4ai:ing  of  its  com- 
mander, revived  the  spirit  of  insur- 
xeotion,  and  was  joined  by  many  -of 
the  peasantry.  But  the  whole  were 
aoQQ  compelled  to  lay  down  tbeir 
arms  to  the  troops  4£  the  Viceroy^ 
Scarcely  had  they  been  sent  to  an 
English  paison,  ivhen  a  French  squad- 
ion,  oonaiating  of  a  ahip  of  .the  line 


and  eight  frigates,  witb  5000  troops  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  northem 
coast.  Tbey  were  not  left  long  to 
dream  of  invasion.  On  tbe  very  next 
day^  tbe  squadron  under  Sir  Jo^ 
Borlase  Warren  was  seen  entering 
the  French  anchorage.  Tbe  ene- 
my were  instantly  attacked.  Tbe 
line-of-battle  ship,  tbe  Hoche,  with 
six  of  tbe  frigates,  was  captured  after 
a  sharp  cannonade;  and  among  the 
prisoners  was  found  the  original  in- 
cendiary of  tbe  rebellion,  WoSe  Tone, 
bearing  tbe  commission  of  a  French 
adjutant-general.  On  bis  trial  and 
sentence  1^  a  court-martial  in  Dublin, 
he  solicited  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier, 
not  hanged  as  a  felon.  But  there 
was  too  much  blood  on  his  head  to 
alter  the  forms  of  law  for  a  villain 
who  bad  returned  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  tbe  blood  of  thou- 
sands to  tbe  past.  To  escape  being 
hanged,  be  died  \jj  bis  own  hand,  de- 
plorably, but  suitably,  closing  a  life 
which  honesty  and  industry  might 
have  made  happy  and  honourable,  by 
tbe  last  and  only  crime  wbicb  he 
could  have  added  to  the  long  list  of 
his  treasons. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagb was  now  to  be  distinguished 
by  another  national  servioe  of  the 
blgbest  order.  Tbe  British  4[[ovem- 
ment  had  been  awakened,  by  ihe 
rebellion,  to  tbe  necessiiy  of  a  umon. 
The  object  of  tbe  rebels  was  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  islands  by  violence :  the 
danger  pointed  out  fbe  remedy,  and 
tbe  otjfect  of  government  was  to  join 
tbem  mdissolubly  by  law.  The  mea- 
sure bad  been  proposed  nearly  a 
century  before,  by  tbe  peerage  of 
Ireland  themselves,  then  shrinking 
from  a  repetition  of  the  war  of  James 
IL,  and  the  sweepuag  oonfiscationg 
of  the  popish  parliament.  Themes- 
sure  was  twice  proposed  to  the 
British  cabinet,  in  1703  and  1707. 
But  the  restless  intrigues  of  party  la 
the  reign  of  Aome  occupied  idl  the 
anxieties  of  a  tottering  government ; 
and  tbe  men  who  found  it  difficult  to 
float  upon  the  surge,  thought  them- 
selves fortunate  to  escape  tbeadditional 
gusts,  which  might  come  raffling  tbe 
waters  from  Ireland.  Tbe  Yelonteer 
armament,  witb  the  example  ^ 
America,  if  not  actually  inflaming 
Ireland  to  revolution,  yet  kindling  a 
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beacon  to  everT  eye  which  sought  the 
way  to  repabliciaiiBm,  agdn  awoke 
the  cabinet  to  the  necessity  of  a  union. 
The  regency  question,  in  which  the 
Zrish  paiiiament  attempted  to  divide, 
not  only  the  conntries,  bnt  the  crown — 
facing  one  half  on  the  head  of  the 
Frinoe  of  Wales,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  head  of  the  King— again  startled 
the  cabinet  But,  as  the  peril  abated, 
the  means  of  protection  were  thrownby. 
The  hnrricane  of  France  then  came, 
and  dashed  aipdnst  every  throne  of 
Europe,  sinkSig  some,  shattering 
others,  and  tlvowhig  douds,  stui 
pregnant  with  storm  and  flame, 
over  the  horizon  of  the  civilised 
world.  Bnt  the  vices  of  France 
suddenly  extinguished  the  European 
perils  of  Revolution.  The  democracy 
which,  proclaindng  universal  peace 
and  fbaedom,  had  summoned  all  na- 
tions to  be  present  at  the  erection  of 
a  government  of  philosophy,  was  seen 
exulting  in  the  naked  display  of 
cruelty  and  crime.  In  nlace  of  a 
demi^,  Europe  saw  a  nend,  and 
shrank  from  the  altar  on  which  no- 
thing was  to^be  accepted  but  the 
spoil  and  agonies  of  man. 

Those  facts  are  alluded  to,  simply  to 
extinguish  the  gfOBS  and  common 
chaige,  that  the  British  cabinet  fos- 
tered the  rebellion,  only  to  compel 
the  countiT  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Union.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
wisdom  of  its  policy  had  been  a  maxim 
for  a  hundred  years ;  that  the  plan 
was  to  be  found  in  the  portfolio  of 
every  cabinet ;  that  all  administrative 
foresight  acknowledged  that  the  time 
mu$t  come  when  it  would  be  inevi- 
table, yet  put  off  the  hour  of  action ; 
that  it  haunted  successive  cabinets 
like  a  ghost,  in  eveiy  hour  of  national 
dariniess,  and  that  they  all  rejoiced 
nt  its  disappearance  at  the  return  of 
day.  But  when  rebellion  broke  out 
kk  Ireland  itself— when  it  was  no  longer 
the  reflection  from  the  glare  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  nor  the  ^o  fit>m  the 
howl  of  France ;  when  the  demand  of 
separation  was  made  by  the  subjects 
of  the  British  crown,  in  the  sight 
of  England — the  necessity  was  irre- 
sistible. There  was  no  longer  any 
alternative  between  binding  in  fetters, 
and  binding  in  law.  Then  the  re- 
solve of  Pitt  was  made^  and  its  per- 
formance was  committed  to  the  hands 


of  a  fearless  and  fiuthM  man.  Ire- 
land was  rdieved  from  the  burden  of 
a  riotons  and  impoverished  indepen- 
dence, and  England  was  relieved  from 
the  contemptible  policy  of  acting  by 
party,  which  she  deq>i8ed,  and  paying 
a  parliament  to  protect  a  coostita- 
tion. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  other  tUngs. 
There  was,  of  course,  an  infinite  out- 
cry among  all  the  tribes  who  lived 
upon  popular  corruption.    In  dosing 
the  gates  of  the  Irish  parliament,  they 
had  been  shut  out   from  the  mart 
where  they  had  flocked  night  and  day 
to  sell  their  influence,  their  aitifioes, 
and  themselves.  The  voluntaiy  slave- 
trade  was  broken  up ;  and  the  great 
dealers   in  political   oonscienoe  re- 
garded themselves  as   robbed  of  a 
right  of  nature.    The  kings  of  Benfai 
and  Conffo  could  not  be  more  indig- 
nant at  the  sight  of  a  British  cruiser 
blodcading  one  of  th^  rivers.    The 
calamity  was  universal;   the  wlide 
body  of  pariiamentary  pauperism  was 
compelled  to  work  or  starve.    The 
hamster  was  forced  to  learn  law ;  the 
merchant  to  turn  to  his  ledger;  the 
country  gentleman,  who  had  so  long 
consoled  nimself  for  his  weedy  friDows 
by  the  reflection  that,  if  they  grar 
nothing  dse,  they  could  at  least  grow 
forty-dilling  voters,  found  *'  OtheUo's 
occupation  gone.*'     The  whole  fli|^t 
of  carrion-crows,  whom  the  meet  ms- 
tant  scent  of  corruption  brought  upon 
the  wing ;  all  the  locust  race,  whidi 
never  alighted,  but  to  strip  the  soO ; 
the  whole  army  of  sfaieonrism,  the 
countless  generation  of  laahiess  and 
license,  who,  as  in  the  monkish  days, 
looked  to  receiving  their  ddly  meal  at 
the  doors  of  the  treasui^,  felt  the 
sudden  sentence  of  starvation. 

But  this,  too,  passed  away.  Job- 
bery, a  more  than  equivalent  for  the 
exemption  of  the  land  finom  the  viper, 
became  no  longer  a  trade ;  feetion 
itself,  of  all  existing  things  the  most 
tenadous  of  life,  gradudly  dropped 
off;  the  natural  vitality  of  the  land, 
no  longer  drained  away  by  its  blood- 
suckers, began  to  show  Itself  in  the 
vigour  of  Uie  public  mind ;  peace  did 
its  office  in  the  renewal  of  public 
wealth,  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
years  of  Ireland  were  those  which 
immediately  followed  the  Union.  If 
Ireland  was  afterwards  overshadowed, 
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tbe  cause  was  to  be  found  in  that  stdlen 
infloenoe  which  had  thrown  Europe 
into  darkness  for  a  thousand  years. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  ad- 
ranoed  an  important  step  in  public 
life.  Mr  Pelham,  who  firom  ill  health 
had  long  been  an  absentee,  refflgned  his 


fitness  of  separate  legislatures  for  two* 
countries,  whose  closeness  of  connexion^ 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  botii. 
The  Protestant  felt  that,  by  the  fatal 
folly  of  conceding  yotes  to  the  popish 
peasantry — ^votesamountlngtounirer- 
sal  suffira^^e — ^parliament  must,  inafew 


ofBoe.   The  services  of  his  manly  and    years,  become  popish  in  all  but  the 


intelligent  substitute  had  been  too 
prominent  to  be  oyerlooked.  A  not 
less  trying  scene  of  ministerial  courage 
and  abili^  was  about  to  open,  in  the 
prraoeal  of  the  Union ;  and  no  man 
coud  compete  with  him  who  had  ex- 
ttngoiahed  the  rebellion. 

A  letter  from  his  friend  Lord  Cam- 
den (November  1798)  thus  announced 
the  appointment: — "  Dear  Castle- 
reagh,— ^I  am  extremely  happy  to  be 
informed  by  Mr  Pitt  that  the  wish 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant  that  you  should 
succeed  Mr  Pelham  (since  he  has 
relinquished  the  situation  of  secre- 
tary) has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
King  and  his  ministers ;  and  that  the 
consent  of  the  English  goyemment 
has  been  communicated  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis." 

On  the  22d  of  January,  a  message 
to  the  ^iglish  House  of  Commons 
was  brought  down,  recommending  the 
Union,  on  the  ground  of  "  the  unre- 
mitting industiy  with  which  tiie  ene- 
mies of  the  country  perseyered  in 
their  avowed  design  of  separating 
Irdttnd  from  En^^d/^  Onthedlst, 
Pitt  moved  eight  resolutions  as  the 
basis  of  the  measure.  Sheridan  moved 
an  amendment,  which  was  negatived 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  to  fifteen 
votes.  In  the  Lords,  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  message  was  carried 
without  a  division.  It  was  dear  that 
the  question  in  England  was  decided. 

In  Ireland  the  discussion  was  more 
vehement,  and  more  ][>rotracted ;  but 
the  deciiuon  was  ultimately  the  same. 
Pariiament  went  the  way  of  all  crimi- 
nals. It  must  be  allowed,  that  its 
seaflfold  was  surrounded  with  popular 
damonr,  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
It  foced  its  fate  with  national  haugh- 
tiness, and  vigorously  proclaimed  its 
own  virtues  to  the  last.  But,  when 
the  confusion  of  the  scene  was  over, 
and  the  scaffold  was  moved  away, 
none  lingered  near  the  spot  to  wring 
their  hands  over  the  grave. 

The  unquestionable  fact  is,  that 
tliere  was  a  national  sense  of  the  un- 


name.  The  landlords  felt  that,  the 
constant  operation  of  party  on  the 
peasantry  must  rapidly  overthrow  all 
property.  The  still  more  enlightened 
portion  of  society  felt  that  every 
hour  exposed  the  country  more  peril- 
ously to  civil  commotion.  And  even 
the  narrowest  capacity  of  judgmg 
must  have  seen,  in  the  smoking  har- 
vest, mined  mansions,  and  slaughtered 
population  of  the  revolted  counties,, 
the  hazard  of  trusting  to  a  native 
parliament ;  which,  though  it  might 
punish,  could  not  protect ;  and  which, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  not  stir 
hand  or  foot  but  by  the  help  of  their 
mighty  neighbour  and  fast  friend. 

If,  in  the  rebellion,  a  wall  of  iron 
had  been  drawn  round  Ireland,  and 
her  constitution  had  been  left  to  the 
defence  furnished  bmher  parliament 
alone,  that  constitntion  would  have 
been  but  a  cobweb ;  parliament  would 
have  been  torn  down  like  a  condemned 
building ;  and  out  of  the  ruins  would 
have  been  instantly  compiled  some 
grim  and  yet  grotesque  fabric  of  pq[>u- 
lar  power— -some  fearfhl  and  uncouth 
mixture  of  legislation  and  vengeance; 
a  republic  erected  on  the  principles  of 
a  despotism;  a  temple  to  anarchy, 
with  the  passions  of  Uie  rabble  for  its 
priesthood,  and  the  fallen  heads  of  all 
the  noble,  brave,  and  intellectnal  in 
the  land,  for  the  decorations  of  the 
shrine. 

The  cry  of  Repeal  has  revived  the 
recollection  of  tne  parliament;  but 
the  country  has  refiised  to  recognise 
that  cry  as  national,  and  even  the 
echo  has  perished.  It  was  notoriously 
adopted,  not  for  its  chance  of  success, 
but  for  its  certainty  of  failure.  It  was 
meant  to  give  faction  a  perpetual  pre- 
text for  mendicancy.  &ut  the  men- 
dicant and  the  pretext  are  now  gone 
together.  A  few  childish  people,  for- 
getting its  uselessness  and  its  errors, 
alone  continue  to  whine  over  it — as  a 
weak  parent  laments  the  loss  of  a  son 
whose  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  and 
whose  death  was  a  relief.    The  Unioa 
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was  one  of  ihd  fai^^hesi  MraoeB  «f 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

In  cotiobonitioii  of  tiioee  aoBlimeiitSY 
if  they  ooaM  reqaire  sny,  it  Is  observ- 
aUe  how  rapidly  the  loudest  opipo- 
nents  of  the  aMasure  lowered  their 
▼oices,andado|ited  Uie  toneof  isovem- 
iMiit  Plimket,  the  ablest  rhetorictan 
of  the  party — ^who  had  made  bis  o|q[>o- 
sition  ooBsptCQOiis  by  the  nltra-poetic 
oxtravaganoe,  of  pledging  himself  to 
swear  his  sons  at  the  altar,  as  Hamilcar 
swore  Hannibal  to  Boman  hostility — 
took  the  first  oppQrtnnity  of  reooncil- 
ing  his  wrath  to  office,  and  settled 
di^m  into  a  diancdlor.  Foster,  the 
speaker,  who  had  led  the  opposition, 
received  his  salary  for  life  without  a 
pang,  and  filled  the  office  of  chancel- 
lor of  the  Irish  exchequer.  Bnshe, 
the  Ocero  of  the  hoase,  glowing  wi^ 
oratorical  indignatiaB,  condescended 
to  be  «hief-ja8tioe.  All  the  leaders, 
when  the  battle  was  oyer,  ^naetly 
slipped  off  tiieir  armonr,  hong  np 
sword  and  shield  on  their  walls,  put 
on  the  peace  ooetame  cf  handsome 
salary,  and  sobsided  into  title  and 
pension.  ^ 

So  one  bhimedAemthen,  norneed 
bbune  them  now.  Xhey  had  nil  been 
«B*N»*Hmd  who  riiall  repioadi  the 
•actor,  when  the  lamps  are  put  oat 
and  the  aodienoe  gone,  for  tUmklng  df 
Us  domestic  meal,  and  dropping  into 
Usbod^  Natne,  like  troth,  is  power- 
foi,  and  the  instinct  of  the  lawyer 


Onemanakno  ^^lefosedtobeosm- 
forted."  Gratfean,  the  Demostfaenos 
of  iNinnd,  for  yeans  kq>t,  withont 
swearing  it,  the  Oarthai^nian  oath, 
winch  had  slipped  ont  of  the  mind  of 
Plonket.  Ho  talked  of  the  past  with 
the  rapt  anguish  of  avisionary,  and 
^diewoddraman  oooapation  with  the 
rigid  imitilfty  of  «  member  of  Ita 
^jp*ppe.  Grattan  teng  oontinned  to 
linger  ia  irefamd,  nntil  Iw  was  hissed 
OB*  of  his  patriotic  romance,  and 
laughed  into  Kfig^and.  13iere,he£Kiiid, 
J^,  he  had  lost  the  better  part;  of  hS 

hfe  m  dreams,  and  lint  the  worid  de- 
manded ovidenoe  that  he  had  notiiYed 
m  vam.  FoBtnnately  lor  Ws  own 
Me,  he  listened  to  the  demand^  for- 
«othisjOTrow8  over  the  dead  in  the 

^<rfthe IhriDg ;  th«wm  his  sh« 
•»  *he  general  oontribation  of  tiie 
Ibeart  r     '        " 


Kapoleea;  andbyaomenoUespeeGha 
Yindicated  thediacacterof  hisnatimil 
eloquence,  and  left  an  faonooxakle  re- 
coUeotum  of  himself  in  that  gmiftest 
temple  of  £Mne  and  free  minds  vhick 
the  worid  baa  oror  soon  the  psrlis- 
ment  of  Englandi 

Lord  CaStlereagh,  on  the  final  dis- 
sehitkm  of  the  Irish  Ic^islatiue,  tnu- 
lerred  his  reaidence  toLondon,  lAoe 
(in  Jnly  1602)  he  took  offios  nder 
the  Adding^oa  ministiy  as  PiaaideBt 
of  the  Boaod  of  Control-Hm  sppsiat- 
ment  which,  on  the  xetoni  of  fitt»  iio 
retained,  until  (in  1806)  he  wss  pltoad 
by  the  great  miniater  an  the  sffios  of 
secntary  fat  the  war  and  coloaU  de- 
partment. 

The  death  of  Pitt  (1^)  «ur* 
randeiod  the  calriiiet  to  the  Whigs, 
and  L«!d  Caatkreagfa  relind  with 
his  ooUeagaea.  The  death  of  to 
soon  shook  theiMwadmmistatioD,SBd 

their  own  hnpmdenos  broke  it  npi 
(1807-)  The  <J«y  and  Qsm^ 
par^y  weee  smpeneded  byPewert^; 
and  Loid  Castknaghfotomedts  tte 
secretaiyshlp  at  war,  which  be  helo 
nndl  1809,  wtas  his  duel  iritli  €in- 
nmg  canned  the  intireaaMMt  of  bith. 

In  the  Memoir,  the  circaiaitSBeaf 
of  this  painid  traassctkm  «« 
Bcaicelr  Mte  tlmn  vefamd  ts;  M 
the  reply  to  n  totter  fion  .If™ 
Caatleraagh  to  tte  £iB«t  d»^ 
diows  the  sense  of  his  eontet  mtff- 
tainedinthehiglmstipuuiflr.  . 

^^  The  King  has  no  heaitstttn  m 
asoon^  Lord  Cmiaersagfa  ttat  u 
has,  St  nU  tunes,  been  fl*t>^^  !f^ 
the neil and asaidnity  withwhubu 
hasdtehaigedthe4ntiesofdieniM»« 

sitnatmns  which  he  hss  fiM^ 
with  the  exertms  vhiA  juitff 
owydifficalfcy,  he  has  n^^.^^ 
snppoit  -of  Ms  Mi^efl^^  *»  *" 
oonntry*B  iatorant.  ..,-^1 

"His  Majesty  rnnst  ever  «^ 
of  the  prindple  wUdh  Shan  Mcu«^ 

SBppoBt  and  pvotection  of  gD>|[;^'^ 

to  offiooTB  onposiag  ^^oA  ^^^f^^!^. 
as  w«H  as  iJnr  lipas,  in  h«  i«^ 

when  tfaek  oharaolen  nad  ^»^^ 
attacked,  and  asnened  on  JM^^ 
iMnffieien  t  gRmndarffithontadJJ^ 
to  embai'i  aasiiioiila  fsA  h*si  fg^ 
ties,  of  whioh  those  en  <ht4J|lr^ 
can  form  an  ado^P^  'S?^ 
TUs,  «f  43anrBe,  nstded  tv  ^' 


"*^><««  l>eart  against  the  tynumy  of    opiD&en;midltemkM0i>a^^^^ 


1848.] 


2%e  Mtmxn  ^Lord  CkuOareagh. 


sborUf  after  vq^oeed  kk  Lord  Castle- 
roi^iii  tbemostoQiispicnoiianiaiuier, 
fallj  deazB  his  npatatkMi  from  every 


Bat  the  letter  coDfimis  one  fftct, 
hitherto  not  much  known,  jet  ^ich 
wo«dd  akme  entitle  him  to  the  lasting 
graHtade  of  the  empire.  In  aUosion 
to  the  campaign  of  Portogal  nnder 
Moeve,  and  the  appointment  of  a  sac* 
ooBDor,  it  adds, — ''*•  It  was  also  this  im- 
presoon  which  pcompted  the  King  to 
aoqoiesoe  ki  the  appointment  or  so 
^Ming  s  iienteaant-general  as  Lord 
Wellnigton  to  tiie  oommand  of  the 
troops  in  PortngaL"  Thus,  it  is  to 
Lora  Gastlerea^'s  sense  of  talent,  and 
to  kis  pnbUc  seal,  that  we  miniaterially 
owe  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsoia. 
His  aelectioo  of  tiie  great  dnke,  In 
defiance  of  the  danns  of  seniority,  and 
probably  of  pailiamentaiy  connexion, 
gftve  EB^^and  seven  years  of  victory, 
amd  finally  gave  Eorope  the  crowning 
tfimmJi  of  Waieiioo. 

Bat  a  still  more  extensive  field  of    shonld  be  appointed  who  might  speak 
statesmanship  was  now  opened  to  him.    in  its  name  to  them  ail. 
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was  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Europe. 

The  fortones  of  Napoleon  weore  si 
length  on  the  wane.  iViance  had  been 
stripped  of  lier  veterans  by  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  the  Buasian  and 
Gennan  armies  had  hunted  the  wreck 
of  the  French  across  the  Rhine.  But, 
in  sight  of  final  victory,  the  conncils 
of  the  Allies  became  divided,  and  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  rennite 
them.  An  mteresting  letter  of  the 
late  Lord  Harrowby,  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Londondary,  gives  the 
narrative  of  this  di|^omatic  mission. 

"  I  cannot  reooUect  dates,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  when  you,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  Lord  Cathcart,  were  accre« 
dited  to  the  three  sovereigns.  It  was 
mooted  in  Cabinet,  I  think,  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whether  it  woold  not  be 
desirable,  in  order  to  cany  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  Government  to 
bear  upon  the  oovnsels  of  the  assem- 
Ued  sovexeigns,  that  some  one  peraon 


Canning  had  left  the  Foreign  Office 
It ;  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
given  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
distmction  ibllowed.  The 
makaappj  assasmiatlnii  of  Perceval 
left  the  piennerBhip  vacant ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  thoni^  nominally  ander 
Lord  Liverpod,  virtually  became,  by 
Ua  poettion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nons,  prime  ninaster. 

There  never  was  a  moment  of  Euro- 
pen  hiitory,  iriien  higher  interests 
wwe  aaspoBded  on  the  hitrepidity,  the 
finnpess,  and  the  wisdom  of  Britidi 
council:  The  Spanish  war,  difficult, 
Aongh  f^orions,  was  at  all  risks  to 
be  sastamed ;  Austria  had  taken  op 
anns,  (m  1609,)  was  defeated,  and 
was  ftvoed  to  make  the  bitter  peace 
that  followa  disaster.  Napoleon,  at 
£rfiirth,aatimathfonewhkii  looked 
over  Europe,  and  saw  none  but  vas- 
sals.   At  home,  Opposition  flnng  its 


^Ml predictions  of  evil  in  the  lace «f    Parisina 


^  The  notion  was  approved  of ;  and 
after  the  Cabinet  W9»  over.  Castle- 
reagfa  called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  proposed  the  mission  to  me.  I 
was,  of  course,  highly  fiattered  by 
such  a  proposal  from  stt<di  a  person ; 
bat  I  had  not  a  moaaent*s  he8itatio& 
in  telling  him,  that  I  had  tried  my 
head  nnsoooess&dly  on  a  somewhat 
similar  mission  to  Berlin,  wbore  I 
had  also  been  accredited  to  the 
two  Baapeicn;  that  I  had  foond 
myself  quite  incompetent  to  tiie  task, 
which  had  half-kiUed  me;  that  I 
thenght  the  measoie  lii^y  advisaUe, 
but  that  there  was  one  perBon  only 
who  could  execnte  U,  mid  that  per- 
son was  himself.  He  started  at  first 
How  covld  he,  as  Secretary  of  Stale, 
undertake  it?  The  thing  was  unheard 
o£  I  then  told  him,  that  it  was  not 
strictly  true  that  it  had  never  bera 
done:  that  Lord  Bolinc^roke  went  to 


the  ninister,  and  incessantly  charged 
hhn  with  titer  realisation.  Aninfirm 
minister  m  England  at  that  crisis 
woold  have  humiliated  her  byatreaty; 
that  treaty  would  have  been  but  a 
truce,  and  that  tnioe  would  have  been 
followed  by  an  hKvasion.  But  the  Sec- 
retary never  swened,  and  his  confi- 
dence  fai  the  oovrage  of  Englaad 


capacity  when 


Secretary  of  State ;  and  that,  diough 
in  tiiat  case  the  precedent  was  not  a 
good  one,  it  was  still  a  precedent,  and 
I  believed  there  were  more.  The  ooa- 
clnsionto  wludi  this  convereation  led 
was,  that  *  he  woald  talk  it  over  with 
Liverpool ;' and  the  consequence  was 
tiiat,  the  next  day,<ir  the  diy  after,  his 
mission  was  deckled.*' 
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A  letter,  not  less  interesting,  from    Laon;    and  the   eam^ul^i  rapidly 
Lord  Ripon,  gives  some  striking  par- 


idcalars  of  this  mission.  Lord  Ripon 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  Congress. 
*'  I  allnde  to  his  first  mis^on  to  the 
Continent,  at  the  dose  of  1813.  I 
travelled  with  him  from  the  Hagae  to 
B&le,  where  he  first  came  in  contact 
with  anj  of  the  mmisters  of  the  Allied 
powers ;  and  thence  we  proceeded  to 


approached  its  close.  SaQ,  fonniaible 
dimcnlties  arose.  Napoleon,  thongb 
he  had  at  last  found  that  he  could  not 
face  the  army  of  the  Allies,  concdTcd 
the  daring  mancenTre  of  throwing  hua- 
self  in  their  rear — thns  alannme  them 
for  their  commnnlcations,  and  forang 
them  to  follow  him  back  thioagh 
France.  The  consequences  of  a  desol- 


Langres,  where  the  headquarters  of    toiy  war  might  have  been  the  ren?al 


of  French  resistance,  and  the  min  of 
the  campaign.  Hie  nuuKBOvre  became 
the  subject  of  extreme  anxiety  in  the 
Allied  camp,  and  some  of  the  chief 
authorities  were  of  oidnion,  that  he 
ought  to  be  pursueo.  It  is  said 
(though  the  Memoir  has  not  yet 
readied  that  part  of  the  snbjeet,) 
that  the  decision  of  leaving  him  he- 


the  Grand  Army  were  established,  and 
where  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the 
iCin^of  Prussia,  with  their  respective 
ministers^  were  assembled.** 

The  letter  proceeds  to  state  the 
views  of  the  mission,  much  of  whose 
success  it  attributes  to  the  combined 
suavity  and  firmness  of  Lord  Castle- 

reagh's  conduct.  But,  an  instance  of  hind,  and  marching  direct  on  Paris, 
his  prompt  and  sagacious  decision  was  chiefly  owingto  Lord  Castierea^; 
suddenly  occurred.  Blucher's  impetu-  who  pointed  out  the  weakness  of 
ous  advance  had  been  checked,  with  taking  counsd  from  an  enemj,  the 
serious  loss,  by  a  desperate  assault  of  advantage  of  finding  the  road  to  Paris 
Napoleon,  who,  availinghimself  of  this  open  at  laet,  and  the  measureless  po- 
success,  had  fallen  upon  all  the  ad-  ~ 
vanced  forces  of  the  Allies.  There  waa 
wavering  at  headquarters,  and  there 
were  even  proposals  of  retiring  beyond 
the  Rhine,  It  was  essential  to  rein- 
force Blucher,  but  there  were  no 
troops  at  hand.  Lord  Castlereagh 
demanded,  **  Where  were  any  to  be 
ibund?*'  He  was  answered,  that  then 
were  two  strong  corps  of  Russians  and 
Prussians  under  the  command  of  Ber- 
nadotte:  but  that  he  was  '^  verytena- 
dous  of  nis  command,"  and  they  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  a  tedious 
negotiation, — in  other  words,  we 
presume,  without  fear  of  givhig  that 
dever  but  tardy  commander  a  pretext 
for  abandoning  the  alliance  altogetiier. 
The  difficulty  was,  by  a  high  autho- 
rity,  pronounced  tiuttrmotiiiAi^.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  present  at  the 
coundl,  simply  demanded,  **  whether 
the  reinforcement  was  neceMor^;"  and, 
on  being  answered  in  the  afilrmative, 
dedared  that  the  order  must  be  given ; 
that  £ngUind  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  her  allies  should  not  be  deterred 
from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such 
difficulties;  and  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  that 
mi^ht  arise,  regarding  the  Crown- 
Pnnce  of  Sweden. 

The  order  was  issued:  Blucher  was 
reinforced;  Kapoleon  was  beaten  at 


litical  importance  of  havhig  the  capi- 
tal in  their  possession. 

This  advice  prevailed:  aievrthoo- 
sand  cavalry  were  sent  in  the  traekof 
Napoleon,  to  entrap  him  into  the  idea 
that  he  was  followed  by  the  Gnnd 
Army,  while  Schwartaenberg  maxched 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  the 
first  mteliigence  which  reached  the 
Frendi  army  was  In  the  thnnderclv 
which  announced  the  fiiU  of  the  m- 
pire! 

Lord  Harro  why's  letter,  hi  refitfW 
to  a  subsequent  period,  gives  a  cwioj» 
instance  of  the  chances  on  which  tae 
highest  events  may  turn. 

"  Now  for  my  other  service  in  tw 
dark.  After  the  attempt  to  «««" 
sinate  the  Duke  of  Wdliagtw  » 
Paris,  the  Government  was  n«*«*2 
most  anxious  to  get  him  away.  '^ 
how?  Under  whatever  |»ettf|,  |; 
might  be  vdled,  he  would  still  caU  » 
runnfaig  away^  to  which  he  ^^ 
partial.  But,  when  Castiereaghjrj* 
obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  in  orterw 
attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  ^^ 
fortunate  enough  to  suggest  that  un 
Duke  should  be  sent  to  lepl^cf  uo . 
and  that  would  be  a  conini«»«  ^^ 
he  could  not  refrise  to  obej. ,      ... 

"  When  I  mentioned  this  to  »« 
Duke,  just  after  I  left  you-for  i  ^ 
then  quite  fhU  of  the  memory  oc  "»j 
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little  exploits— he  quite  agreed  that, 
If  he  had  been  at  Paris,  on  the  return 
of  Baonaparte  to  France,  it  would 
have  been  highbf  probable  that  they 
would  have  seized  hhn, 

*^  Small  eyenta  are  great  to  little 
men  ;  and  it  is  not  nMing^  to  have 
contribnted  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
tiie  snooess  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna, 
(nor  was  it  then  so  called,)  and  of  the 
snbaeqnent  campaign,  and  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  Duke  for  Waterloo  I " 

After  this   triumphant  course   of    was  then  at  Vienna.    Aftersome  pre- 
poliiical  life,  with  every  gift  of  fortune    fatory  remarks,  the   Duke   says — 
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suddenly  almost  illegible.  On  those 
symptoms,  he  was  expressly  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  physician,  and  sent 
to  Foot's  Cray,  his  viUa  in  Kent. 
The  physician  attend^  him  until 
the  Monday  following.  Early  on 
that  day  he  was  hastily  summoned, 
and  found  his  Lordship  dead  in  his 
dressing-room. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton conveyed  the  lamentable  intern- 
genoe  to  the  present  Marquis,  who 


around  him,  and  perhaps  the  still 
higher  consciousness  ofhaving  achieved 
a  historic  name,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  closing  of  snch  a  career  in 
saidde? 

The  only  probable  cause  was  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  public  business,  by 


'*  You  will  have  seen,  that  I  witness- 
ed the  melancholy  state  of  mind 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe. I  saw  him  i^r  he  had 
be^  with  the  King  on  the  9th 
instant,  to  whom  he  had  likewise 
exposed  it.     But,  fearing  that  he 


hlaliaving  in  charge  the  chief  weight  of    would  not  send  for  his  physician,  I 


the  home  department  as  well  as  the 
formgn.  His  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  enough  to  have 
worn  him  out.  Canning  once  said — 
*^  that  no  vigour  of  mind  or  body  can 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  minister, 
above  ten  years.*'  Castlereagh  had 
been  immenied  in  indefatigable  toil 
since  1794.  He  had  stood  ^^  the  wear 
and  tear''  for  thirty  vears.  His  life 
was  wholly  devoted  to  business. 
During  the  summer  he  rose  at  five, 
in  winter  at  seven,  and  frequently 
laboured  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
in  succession. 


considered  it  my  duty  to  go  to  him ; 
and  not  finding  him,  to  write  to  him, 
which,  considering  what  has  since 
happened,  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  what  a 
consternation  this  deplorable  event 
has  occasioned  here.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  every  person  in 
London  of  any  mark  or  distinction, 
of  all  parties ;  and  the  crowd  in  the 
streets  behaved  respectfhlly  and  cre- 
ditably." 

The  Duke's  remarks  on  "  the  fortu- 
nate drcumstanee"  of  applying  to  the 


In  person  he  was  tall,  with  a  mild    physician,  we  presume  to  have  meant. 


and  very  handsome  countenance  in 
early  life,  of  which  we  must  regret 
that  the  portrait  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memoir  gives  but  an  unfavour- 
able resemblance.  The  most  faithful 
likeness  is  that  by  Su:  Thomas  Law- 


the  vindication  of  the  Marquis's 
character  from  the  guilt  of  conscious 
suicide.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
have  given  the  details.  They  relieve 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Englishman  from  the  conception,  that 


rence,   in   the  Windsor  GaUeiy   of    the  most  accomplished  intellect,  and 


Statesmen,  thongh  it  has  the  effemi- 
nate air  which  that  admiraUe  painter 
had  the  unlucky  habit  of  giving  to 
his  men. 

The  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
seems  to  have  been  justly  attributed 
to  mental  exhaustion,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  for  which  he 
had  taken  some  depressing  medicines. 
The  state  of  his  spirits  was  marked 
by  the  King,  on  his  Majesty's  depar- 
ture for  Scotland.  At  the  Cabmet 
Council,  he  had  been  observed  to 
remain  helplessly  silent,  and  his  signa- 
ture to  public  papers  had  become 


the  highest  sense  of  duty,  may  not 
be  protective  against  the  mingled 
crime  and  folly  of  self-murder. 

We  have  now  given  a  general 
glance  at  the  materiel  of  those  vo- 
lumes. They  contain  a  great  variety 
of  public  documents,  valuable  to  the 
future  historian,  though  too  official 
for  the  general  reader.  One,  how- 
ever, is  too  curious  to  be  altogether 
passed  by :  it  is  from  Lord  Brougham, 
(dated  1812,)  offering  himself  for 
employment  in  American  affairs  :— 

*^  My  Lord, — ^I  am  confident  that 
the  step  which  I  am  now  taking  can- 
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[Nor. 


nd  be  misconstnied  by  your  lordsMp. 
Under  the  present  ciremDstanees,  I 
beg  to  make  a  tender  of  m  j  serriees 
to  his  Majeety^s  goverament  in  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
United  States,  wheresocTer  the  same 
may  be  carried  m. 

''I  am  induced  to  think  thai  I 
might  be  of  nse  as  a  negotiates  in 
this  aflair.  I  tmst  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  I  can  have  no  motive  cf 
a  priirate  or  personal  nature  hi 
making  this  offer.  Should  it  be  ac- 
cepted, I  must  necessarily  sustain  a 
oooMderable  injory  in  my  professiiMial 
pursuits,*'  Ac 

We  think  that,  in  ghring  these 
Tolnmes  to  the  country,  the  present 
Manjub  of  Londonderry  has  not 
merely  fulfilled  an  honourable  firater- 
nal  duty,  but  has  rendered  a  ser^ 
vice  to  public  character.  Faction 
had  calumniated  Lord  Castlereagh 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  his 
career.  The  man  who  Inreaks  down 
a  fierce  rebellion,  and  who  ex- 
tinguishes a  worthless  legislature, 
must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the 
liostility  of  idl  whose  crimes  he  has 
punished,  or  whose  traffic  he  has  put 
to  shame.  The  felon  naturally  hates 
the  hand  which  holds  the  scales  of 
justice,  and,^  if  he  cannot  strike,  is 
sure  to  malign.  The  contemptuous 
dignity  with  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
looked  down  upon  his  libellers,  and 
his  equally  contemptuous  disregard 
of  defence,  of  course  only  rendered 
libel  more  inveterate;  and  every  low 
artifice  of  iUsehood  was  exerted 
agfunst  the  administration  of  a  man 
who  was  an  honour  to  Ireland. 

^  His  course  in  England  was  in  a 
higher  region,  and  he  escaped  the 
mosquitoes  which  infest  the  swamps 
of  liiBh  political  life.  Among  the 
leaders  of  English  party  he  had  to 
contend  with  men  of  honour,  and  on 
the  Continent  his  task  was  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  Europe.  There, 
mingling  with  monarchs  in  the  simpli- 
city of  a  British  gentleman,  he  carried 
with  him  all  the  influence  of  a  great 
Bnbsh  minister,  and  entitled  himself 
to  that  influence  by  the  value  of  his 
services.  Yet,  among  the  highest 
distinctions  of  his  statesmanship,  we 
hare  but  slight  hesitation  in  naming 
the  rapid  overthrow  of  the  rebeUion! 
J^ne   scene  was   new,  the  struggle 


slttgulnly  perpleidttg.  Potitieal  arti- 
fice was  mingled  with  brate  violence. 
If  the  spirit  of  revolt  raged  in  the 
avperslition,  the  feant  and  the  mde 
memories  of  peasaat  life,  it  was  stitt 
more  hasardonsly  qvead  amoag  the 
professional  raaka,  iriioae  ambitioB 
wasfrenaied  bytlieproepectef  are|»h- 
lic,  or  wiioee  guilt  w»i  to  be  seneaed 
by  its  eetabUsbment.  He  has  been 
charged  widi  tyraany  and  torture  in  its 
suppresakm;  his  eorrei^ndeiiee  ia 
these  volumes  sIiowb  the  manly  view 
whkh  be  took<^the  true  ooodition  cf 
Ireland. 

The  qoesthm  of  ^e  aafe^of  fae- 
famd  has  now  come  before  the  km- 
lature  once  again,  in  aU  its  breads. 
Is  Ireland  to  be  a  perpetual  seat  of 
rebellion?  is  every  ndUii  to  find 
there  only  aa  aiaomy?  is  evei^flie- 
tioa  to  lind  there  only  a  parade- 
sronnd?  Is  its  soil  to  be  a pen^etwl 
nnmt  of  waters,  that  can  now  ori; 
to  poison  the  healthful  diaaaels  of 
society?  Is  the  power  of  goven- 
ment  to  be  employed  only  in  the 
hideoos  duties  or  the  gaoler  and  tte 
execotkmer?  Is  the  noblest  eomti- 
tution  that  man  has  ever  seen  tobe 
ntteri^  paralysed,  finnn  the  moment 
when  it  tondies  a  soil  containiag  Bul- 
lions of  our  feUow-Bubjeets? — and  tD 
be  paralysed  by  the  act  of  tbese 
mUlions? 

These  are  the  questions  which  weD 
may  disturb  the  pillow  of  tlie  stttes- 
men  of  England.    We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  them.    As  the 
ruin  of  Ireland  has  been  the  act  of  > 
felse  religion,  its  renovation  must  he 
the  act  of  the  true.    This  is  no  time 
for  tardmess  in    tiiis    eocperimeot 
Revolt  has  thrown  aside  its  tftfi 
but  its  antipathy  remains.     We  shiO 
have  revolt  upon   revolt,  until  the 
country  is  turned  into  a  field  of  bittie 
or  a  sepulchre.    If  the  rude,  vatgVt 
and    cowardly   conspirators    of  the 
present  hour  have  found  followers, 
what  might    not   be    the    n«tioo>l 
hazard  if  some  valoroos   hand  and 
vivid   intellect — some  one  of  A<^ 
mighty  men  who  are  bom  to  take 
the  IcMftd  of  nations,  should  minhtl 
the  willing  multitudes  at  a  time  wbeo 
England    was    once    again   stro^ 
gling  for  the  liberties  of  Europe?  ^ 
we  to  leave  Ireland,  with  iD^ 
natural  advantages,  to  tJie  nneheek^d 
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TOOgress  of  superstition,  natilf  like  the 
Boman  Campagna,  noder  the  same 
auspices,  it  exhibits  nothing  bat  a  de- 
sert, where  man  by  daylight  should 
put  on  his  swiftest  speed,  and  where 
he  should  not  sleep  by  night,  mdess  he 
had  already  taken  measnreof  hisgrave? 

The  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  official 
papers  in  these  yolomes  tonches  with 
singalar  brevity  on  the  personal  cha- 
racteristics of  the  late  Marquis  of  Zx)n- 
dondeny. 

Bat  the  trae  bioeraphy  of  a  public 
man  is  to  be  found  in  his  pnbuc  ca- 
reer. There  flattery  can  deceiye  no 
longer,  and  panegyric  is  brought  to 
the  test  of  posterity.  It  M  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Gastlereagh  to  take  a  lead  in 
the,/oiirinost  memorable  transactions 
of  lus  time ; — ^in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion ;  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Union;  in  the  downfall  of  the 
French  empire ;  and  in  the  settlement 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Those  roar  are  his  claims 
on  the  living  gratitude  of  his  country, 
and  on  the  homage  of  the  generations 
to  come.  The  mind  which  was  e^al 
to  those  tasks  must  have  been  a  mind 
of  power;  the  determination  which 
could  have  sustained  him,  in  defiance 
of  all  personal  and  public  danger,  nrost 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  per- 
sonal and  public  intrepidity ;  and  the 
patriotism  which,  in  every  advance  of 
his  official  distinctions,  and  every  act 
of  his  ministerial  duty,  directed  his 
steps,  as  it  then  raised  him  above  all 
the  imputations  of  party,  now  retains 
his  memory  in  that  elevation,  which 
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partlsaBship  can  no  more  reach  than 
it  can  comprehMid.  Estimable  in  all 
the  rdstions  of  private  life,  and  ho- 
nourable in  all  tiie  trusts  of  states- 
manship, tiie  bitterness  of  Opposition 
has  never  dared  to  touch  his  personal 
character;  and  even  faction  has  shown 
its  sense  of  his  services,  by  never 
venturing  to  insult  his  tomb.  If  the 
enemies  of  Irdand  remember  him 
with  hatred,  the  historian  of  Ireland 
must  record  him  with  honour.  If 
faction  in  England  cannot  yet  be  re- 
conciled to  the  man  who  kept  it  at 
bay,  it  must  remember  him  as  the 
statesman  who  was  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  baffled ;  whose  life  was 
a  security  to  the  constitution,  and 
whose  conduct  formed  the  most  pro- 
minent contrast  to  that  of  [those  sub- 
sequjent  possessors  of  office,  whom  it 
found  the  means  alternately  to  corrupt 
and  to  controL 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  offer  a  rash 
and  groundless  panegyric  to  any  man. 
We  refer  simply  to  the  facts — to  the 
eminence  of  Enghmd  under  his  policy, 
and  to  its  sudden  difficulties  under  the 
abandonment  of  his  principles.  We 
think  Lord  Gastlereagh  entitled  to 
the  full  tribute  which  can  be  paid  by 
national  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
statesman  distinguished  by  courage 
and  conduct,  by  unblemished  hones^, 
and  by  unfailing  honour.  We  think 
him  rally  entitied  to  bear  upon  his 
monument  the  name  of— A  Great 
Bnrnstt  Minister. 

The  most  passionate  avidity  for 
renown  cannot  desire  a  nobler  name. 


A  CALL. 

There  is  a  ciy  throughout  the  land, 

The  needy  loudly  ask  for  bread ; 
Craving  and  unappeased  they  stand, 

They  cannot  aU  be  duly  fed. 
The  rich  in  vain  large  alms  bestow — 

They  fail  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
Of  want,  and  beggary,  and  woe, 

That  hems  them  in  on  every  side. 

Lo  I  fi-om  the  stream  that  overflows, 

Fresh  gushing  rivulets  roll  wide. 
And  far  from  where  their  source  arose, 

Hiey  bless  the  land  through  which  they  glide. 
Shall  Britain  let  such  lesson  fail  ? 

Shall  not  her  overburthen^d  soil 
Afar,  where  skill  and  strength  avail. 

Send  forth  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  ? 


Ariac,  ye  peismtn,  bold  andstroiy  J 

Connge!  rdievejovrbiirthea'alABd, 
Towtrd  m  gncuNU  oovntiy  throng 

nat  needs  the  wiiling  heart  and  hand : 

There  with  a  dieerfid  Tigoar  strive 

For  the  reward  denied  ye  here, 
niroQgfa  wholesome  indnstiy  to  thrive, 

Tl^th  leBsenmg  labour,  year  by  year. 

Tour  many  chOdren,  that  ye  fed 

Ha«as  a  burthen  on  yoor  hands, 
There  shall  enrich  ye  throngh  their  zeal, 

And  tend  yoor  flocks,  and  till  your  lands. 
Ko  cnr  for  bread  shall  pierce  your  ear, 

Fnd  harvests  shall  requite  yomr  toil. 
And,  bonnteooaly  yoor  aoe  to  cheer. 

Shall  yield  ye  com,  and  wine,  and  OH. 

Behold  the  paupers  of  our  land, 

By  want  made  dissolnte  and  mde, 
With  sullen  heart  and  wasted  hand 

Asking  an  idms  of  broken  food  1 
Behold,  and  snatch  them  from  despaii^—  » 

Give  them  for  effort  a  fiur  field, 
With  labour  their  free  limbs  may  bear— 

And  toil  from  vice  shall  be  thfdr  shield. 

And  ye  whose  lot  is  cast  above 

Want^s  perilous  and  grievous  woes ! 
Be  yours  a  toll  free  work  of  love, 

llie  debt  that  man  his  brother  owes. 
Bestow  not  that  ye  prize  the  least — 

C^ve  knowledgJB,  valonr,  skill,  and  worth : 
Statesman  and  soldier,  lawyer,  priest. 

Physician,  merchant,  go  ye  forth. 

And,  Britain's  danshters  I  give  your  aid. 

Arise,  make  ready,  cross  the  wave ! 
Ye,  for  meet  help  and  solace  made, 

Go  forth  to  cheer,  to  bless,  to  save ! 
Let  not  tiie  exiles  vainly  ask 

For  home  and  sweet  domestic  cares ; 
Folfil  your  high  and  gracious  task — 

Go  lorth,  join  heart  and  hand  with  theirs. 

And  ask  ye  all,  as  forth  ye  ^, 

The  guidance  of  a  light  divine, 
That  through  the  daricest  hours  shall  glow, 

And  stesSfast  in  all  peril  shine. 
Go  forth  with  a  believuig  heart. 

Tour  Guard  is  sure  by  night  and  day ; 
Forth  through  the  wilderness  depart — 

Ye  fi^aU  find  manna  on  your  way. 

JuuA  Dat. 
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Whilst  France,  writhing  nnder 
SGlf-inflicted  wonnds,  is  preserved  from 
anarchj  onlj  by  despotism;  whilst 
Germany,  oonvnlsed  by  the  imitative 
folly  of  her  children,  enacts  a  travestie 
of  Paris  tntfedies ;  and  Italy,  like  a 
froward  child,  screaming  to  go  alone 
before  she  can  walk,  kicks  at  her  lead- 
ing-strings,  and  falls  npon  her  nose — 
the  afTairs  of  a  third-rate  power,  snch 
as  Spain  has  dwindled  into,  have  na- 
tnrally  enough  been  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  •  It  is  time  to  recnr  to  them 
for  a  moment.  Spain  has  once  been, 
and  yet  again  may  be,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  European  family.  Under 
a  better  government,  she  again  may 
see  davs  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Again  her  merchant-fleets  may  cover 
the  seas,  her  traders  be  renowned  for 
enterprise  and  wealth,  her  population 
be  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
productiveness  of  her  territory.  And 
this  may  occur  whilst  nations,  but 
yesterday  paramount  in  riches  and 
power,  sink  by  their  own  madness  into 
impotence  and  poverty.  Her  rise  will 
not  be  more  astonishing  than  their 
decadence. 

At  present,  it  appears  the  destiny 
of  Spain  to  be  misgoverned  at  home 
and  misunderstood  abroad.  The  in- 
surrection now  budding  into  life  and 
vigoar  in  so  many  of  her  provinces 
illustrates  this  proposition.  Origina- 
ting in  the  grossest  maladministration, 
out  of  Spain  its  scope  and  nature,  and 
the  possible  importance  of  its  results, 
are  misconceived  and  underrated.  It 
difierrfrom  any  previous  revolt  since 
the  death  of  Feroinand  YII.,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  less  the  effort  of  a  party,  stri- 
ving for  the  success  of  a  principle  and 
a  man,  than  the  uprising  of  a  nation 
struggling  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a 
galling  and  intolerable  tyranny.  There 
can  l^  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people  heartily 
wish  success  to  the  movement  against 
the  existing  government  of  the  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  this 
majority  confine  themselves  to  wish- 
ing, instead  of  putting  their  hand  to 
the  work,  which  then  would  soon  be 
done.  Their  lukewarmness,  however, 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
remember  how  many  of  them  have 
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sacrificed  property  and  security  to 
their  political  convictions,  and  ruined 
themselves  in  the  strife  of  parties.  Of 
these  parties,  the  two  most  numerous, 
long  opposed  to  each  other,  and  whose 
tenets  once  stood  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  have  forgotten  old  hatreds, 
made  mutual  sacrifices,  and  joined 
heart  and  hand  against  the  common 
foe.  The  result  is,  the  division  of  the 
country  into  two  camps.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  Queen- mother — in  whose 
dexterous  fingers  Isabella  is  a  mere 
puppet — ^Narvaez,  O^Donnell,  and  the 
rest  of  the  corrupt  cabal  from  the  Rue 
de  Courcelles.  These  have  possession 
of  the  machinery  and  materid  of  the 
state.  They  hold  the  purse,  which 
places  at  their  devotion  two  armies, 
one  of  soldiers,  the  other  of  policemen, 
employis^  spies,  and  venal  emissaries 
of  all  kinds.  To  use  a  simile  appro- 
priate to  the  times,  they  have  got 
upon  the  engine  and  tender,  coals  and 
water  are  at  their  command ;  but  they 
misguide  the  train  and  ill-treat  the 
passengers,  clamorous  for  escape  from 
their  control.  Spain,  let  Madrid  pa- 
pers argue  and  deny  as  they  will,  is 
in  a  state  of  general  /ermentation  and 
violent  discontent ;  on  the  brink  of  a 
convulsion  which  may  very  possibly 
end  in  the  ousting  of  Isabella  II.,  and 
in  the  enthronement  of  her  cousin,  the 
Count  de  Montemolln.  In  Spain  a 
republic  is  an  impossibility,  and  almost 
without  partisans ;  and  if  the  present 
queen  be  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
national  indignation  against  her  un- 
scrupulous mother,  the  crown  must 
naturally  devolve  upon  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos.  At  least,  he  is  the  only  eli- 
gible candidate — ^we  may  even  say, 
the  only  possible  one.  Don  Francisco, 
the  Incapable,  would  of  course  depart 
with  his  wife ;  his  brother,  Don  En- 
rique, convicted  of  instability  and  of 
treachery  to  his  party,  would  have 
nobody's  support;  and  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  is  so  totally  out  of  the 
question^  so  wholly  without  adhe- 
rents as  an  aspirant  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  that  we  have  difiiculty  in  cre- 
diting a  statement  confidently  made 
by  persons  worthy  of  belief,  that  the 
recent  victim  of  a  great  revolution 
still  directs,  from  his  retirement  in 
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place  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
youngest  hope  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carlist  party 
is  still  stroog  in  Spain-'mach  strong- 
er, comparativ^y  speaking,  than  it 
was  two  or  three  yean  ago ;  for  it  has 
clnng  together  and  preserved  its  integ- 
rity, whilst  other  parties  h»Ye  split 
and  become  dismembered.    And  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  people 
may  be  less  anxious  to  get  any  one 
man,  or  set  of  men,  into  power,  than 
to  get  rid  of  those  who  at  present 
so  brutally  loughride  them;  yet  the 
oonyiction  has  been  gradually  gaining 
strength  that,  by  character,  education, 
and  fair  promises,  the  Count  deMonte- 
molin  oiera  the  bestguarantees  forthat 
firm,  impartial,  and  just  government, 
under  which  alone  is  tiiere  a  chance 
of  Spain  being  raised  from  her  present 
sunken  and  unprosperous  condition. 
The  ProgresiiRtas,  who  fiercely  hated 
and  fought  against  the  father,  rally 
round  the  son,  perauaded  that  firom 
Isabella,  so  long  thehr  idol,  they  would 
in  vain  look  for  a  realisation  of  their 
political  programme.    Of  their  cordial 
understanding  and  co-operation  with 
the  Oarlists  there  now  can  hardly  exist 
a  doubt.    A  very  brief  retrospect  will 
suffice  to  explain  its  causes  and  foun- 
dation. 

When  Louis   Philippe   completed 
the  job  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  the 
Oarlists— who,    although   grievously 
stricken  and  disheartened  by  the  treaty 
of  Bergara,  had  never  entu^ly  ceased 
to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  theur 
one  great  end— rested  upon  th^  arms, 
and  awaited  in  comparative  inaction 
the  dawn  of  better  days.    They  aban- 
doned not  hope,  nor  abjured  intrigue; 
but  they  may  be  said  to  have  ceased, 
for  a  while,  to  conspire.     In  their 
fallen  state,  with  their  slender  re- 
sources, what  could  they  do  against 
the  puissant  King  of  the  French? 
For  he  it  was  against  whom  they 
must  contend,  did  they  venture  to 
assail  the  throne  of  Isabella,  and  to 
dispute  the  rule  of  Christina.     In 
England,  too,  their  old  enemies,  the 
Whigs,  had  just  come  into  power ; 
the  name  of  Palmerston  was  a  sound 
of  iU  omen  to  Cariist  ears;  BUbao 
und  British  marines,  Passages  and  Com- 
modore Hay,  were  words  inseparably 
«>«Pled,  and  pregnant  with  fktal  me- 


fai  Spain.     Supposing  that,  by  dint  of 
indefatigable  exertions,  they  succeed- 
ed in  raising  funds,  in  mnstering  an 
umy,  in    entering  Spain  swwd  in 
hand— forthwith  they  were  met  by 
that  ugly  and  unsacmral  monster,  tiie 
Qoadivple  Alliance,  waitbig,  open- 
Boothed,  to  blast  them  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.    An  attempt,  indtt 
such  drcumstanoes,  would  ha^ebem 
wone  tiian  useless ;  it  wonld  h«e 
been  squandmng  a  diance,  m  m 
Cariists  had  none  to  throw  awiy.   So 
they  waited  and  watched.    Mesa- 
while,  what  did  the  ruleiB  of  S^- 
the  persons  governing  behmd  tte 
mask  of  that  poor,  ill-bronght-np,  Ifl- 
used  prinoeea,  IsabdU?  It  wisnfito- 
ral  to  suppose  that,  having  many  ene- 
mies in  Oie  country— many  vf^ 
and  parties  whose  ambitioDB  and  iBte- 
lests  were  checked  and  thu^ted  by 
their  ascendency— they  wonW  eno»- 
voor,  asfor  as  possible,  to  con^ 
and  gwn  over  these,  or  at  any  iwe  w 
secure  the  support  of  the  miM»i  »J 
moderation  and  good  go^«"?^*^J? 
very  moderate  amount  of  vobJ^^ 
be  it  observed,  would  h»^f5f^^ 
gain  them  popularity,  »d  to^ 
BtabiUty  to  their  reign,     .^^j^ 
had  endured  so  much-had  safe^^ 
terribly  from  civil  wais,  wbetooitf. 

reaction,  and  the  Uke-^^^a*  •»  *J2 
expected,  almost  aU  they  asked,  J«« 

tTbeldcked  gently.     TJey  *»«J 

not  think  the  screw  "^^^^Z 
geth.Tti*enoif;but,.conj^^ 


ITm-^sra^^-^^ 

they  did  hope  tt  would  ^J^^ 

cask.    AmSwhobadimds^; 

course  of  knout,  mig^ J^«* 
cat-o'-ninetails  as  aWewedexcM^ 

and  be  ready  to  hug  the  J^S^Sc 
who  applied  it.  This^2brC 
case  with  Spain,  long  ^r»^^  ^ 
contributions  and  w*8^J^.teof 
tending  factions.  J^'»„?fh^Dot 
exhaustion  and  ^^^£'Jlt^ 
had  time  to  ri^^^^'^^Tt^^ 
and  conscientious,  bat  bnw  »"  ^ 

gentle  rule  of^^J^c^m 
there  a  finer  chance  for  •JPr.'Jinos  or 
into  power  than  the  ^^^i^ 
ModeradoB  had,  when  twy  ^^ 
the  reins.  Th«  i>^M?li^iliifK 
foot,  and  they  had  ^^^i^ aw^T- 
Instead  of  that,  they  ^o^  tkeir 
A  Uttle    of  the  modsnoon 
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poMticftl  derignfioa  iflqBiie9>-ii  IKtkv 
a  rerf  Hktis,  of  ikm  ptttxMam  and 
iiiiiiuicicHgdnewr  always  so  loud  m 
their  mcmtbs,  and  so  wanting  in  tMr 
deeds,  aad  they  Bight  faaive  Wim  the 
hearts  of  tbeir  wearf ,  war«wonf  com* 
trytma.    TbalinociarstioA'**^ey  hacE 
it  noty  $nd  wbitm  TMintfaiff  their  pat-' 
rfotlaBi  they  thoo^t  onfy  of  their 
profits    No  sooaer  were  they  inr  power 
than  they  ahm^oaed  themselTsa  to* 
their  TieienaB  imtinete,  and  thought 
but  of  filHng  thetr  poi&etsi  Chrietia* 
rvreitecl  to  her  oiid  ffTStem  of  MBeni- 
polooa  appropriatfon ;  Narraezf  hav- 
ing ttled  the  higher  military  gnudeff 
witk  his  oreatiifeey  and  SMdci  the' 
an»f  his  <mmhy  pamperiag  and  iat-* 
tery,  «ve  ftw  play  t»  thv  nnbennded 
bmtafity  of  his  nature;     Uaitereal 
coirnpCfoft  became*  the  order  of  the 
day^  extending  throogii  every  admini' 
stratkHi,  from   the   miniBter  of  the 
crows  down  to  snbaltems  and  clerks. 
The  mvenne^  increasing  in  the  very 
teetboffl^aniish  financiers^aad  wMchi, 
l^  the  cornmonest  honesty  and  the 
uMMt    onlinaiy   amoonl   of  abiUty, 
mij^t  soon  harm  been  rendered  snf- 
fidenfi  to  meet  the  expenditmre  of  the 
conntry,  and  the  long-neglected  daims 
of  the  fondgn  creditor-- was  so  extras 
vaganUy  collected,  and  paid  tribute 
to  90  many  infamous  pecnlaitoiv,  that 
it  was   haiidly  reeognisable  in   the 
reduced  form  in  which  it  idtiniately 
reached  the  treasotfy.     The  country 
groaned,  the  honest  were  indignan;^ 
the  oppressed  murmured,  the  boldest 
plotted.     Groans   and    indignation^ 
mumrars  and   plots^  were  alifae   in 
vain;    alike   they  were   arbitrarily 
silenced  and  crushed.    KfarvaeE  and 
his  bayonets  were  there,  keeping  the 
peace ;  whilst  Christina andherfriends, 
with  smooth  and  smiling   counten- 
anceSy    picked    up    the   doubloons. 
Quick !  a  short  shrift  and  a  sharp 
cartridge  for   the  first  who  speaks 
above  his  breath.     This  did  for  a 
time,  and  might  have  done  longer,  Ibr 
in  Spain  he  who  holds  the  purse  holds 
the  power:  besides  which,  the  red 
breeks  of  King  Louis  Philippe's  co- 
horts showed  menacingly  along  the 
Pyrenees;    and    Lord    Ftdmerston, 
although   he  had  been  so  scurvUy 
treated  in  the  matter  of  the  marriages, 
might  still;  It  was  thought^  behiduced, 
in  case  of  neifd,  to  send  a  iHgato  or 


two,  and  a  battalion  of  marines^  to 
^tect  his  old  ally  Christina,  ^ould 
any  seriovs  rebellion  break  ovt.  But 
one  morning  the  Farisiam  turned 
their  king  out  of  Ms  house;  and  the 
day  afterwards,  the  Spanish  govern-' 
ment,  whilst  labomring  under  deUrium 
of  some  kind,  ejected  Mr  Bolwer  fixnn 
his;  thus  throwing,  a»  the  saying 
goes,  the  haft  after  the  Made,  quarrel- 
ling wkh  England  at  the  very  moment 
they  most  seeded  her  assistance,  and 
remaining  exposed,  without  hope  of 
succoiHr,  to  the  assaults  a(nd  machi- 
nations of  thehr  numerous  enemies^ 
Whereupon  there  was  an  immediate 
cocking  of  every  Carttst  beaver  In  or 
out  of  Spain.  The  old  ehiefe,  who  for 
six  yearS'  bad  starved  and  struggled  in 
the  caiSBe  of  their  Mng,  (succumbing 
finally  before  »  goneral^s  treachery 
rather  than  to  the  arms  of  their  foes,) 
looked'  out  from  the  nooks  where  they 
long  had  rusted  in  retirement  or  exile, 
and  move  than  one  was  heard,  in  the 
worcte  of  the  old  Jacobite  song. 

To  sfkOQt  to  the  nortb,  where  his  leader  shall 

foam — 
Tis  time  now  fof  Chavlie,  our  king,  to  eomo 

hooM. 

There  wab  ((  like  stir  aauongst  the 
Progresistas,  who  were  being  hanged, 
ban&hed  and  imprisoned  by  the  score, 
on  account  of  revolts  and  disturbances 
in  which  they  had  less  share  than  the 
secret  agents  of  their  persecutors. 
Either  from  presumptuous  confidence 
in  their  own  streURth,  or  because  they 
deemed  they  had  gone  too  for  to 
recede,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
adopt  a  opnciliatory  policy,  the  clever 
gentlemen  in  power  at  Madrid,  not 
content  with  reviving,  by  their  insane 
foreign  policy,  the  hopes  of  two  power- 
ful and  hostile  parties,  continued  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  domeslic 
enemies  by  persevering  in  a  system  of 
tyranny  and  persecution.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  a  coalition  from 
which  they  have  every  thing  to  dread 
—a  coalition  which  has  been  denied  by 
those  interested  to  place  it  in  doubt, 
but  whose  existence  each  succeeding 
day  renders  more  manifest. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible 
for  stanch  absolutists,  such  as  the 
Carlists  have  always  been,  to  coalesce 
with  men  of  such  liberal  principles 
as  the  Progresistas  profbss.  This 
question  is  leplied  iso  in  three  words* 
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When  he  accepted  his  fluther's  renan- 
dation  in  his  favonr  of  his  claims 
upon  the  crown  of  Spun,  Count 
Montemolin  did  not  bind  himself  to 
adhere  to  his  father's  prejndices,  or  to 
the  less  tolerant  part  of  his  political 
creed.  During  nine  years'  detention 
and  exile,  the  yonng  prince,  whose  ad- 
herents claim  for  him  the  rights  and 
title  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain,  has 
doubtless  become  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  eyer  bringing  back 
the  country  he  aspires  to  reign  over 
to  tiie  old  system  of  irresponsible 
absolutism  and  priestly  tyranny, — 
a  system  rendered  especiaUr  odious 
by  the  weakness  and  vices  of  the  two 
last  monarchs  who  governed  by  it. 
The  Progresistas,  on  their  part,  desire 
no  exclusive  favonr,  no  monopoly  of 
power :  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  her  they  once  enthusi- 
astically defended,  they  have  no  other 
candidate  to  put  forward.  Don  En- 
rique, in  whom  they  once  were  duposed 
to  confide,  basely  sold  and  betrayed 
them;  and  as  to  Espartero,  whose 
ambition  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
fierce  diatribes  on  the  part  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  malicious,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  England — the  idea  of  his 
aspiring  to  regal  power  appears  too 
ridiculous,  to  those  acquainted  with 
his  simple  tastes  and  unobtrusive 
worth,  to  be  for  an  instant  dwelt  upon 
and  seriously  refuted.  No;  all  the 
Progresistas  ask  is  a  free  press,  eleC' 
tions  conducted  without  bribery  or 
bayonets,  security  for  persons  and 
property.  Do  one  of  these  things 
exist  in  Spain  now  ?  Let  facts  reply. 
We  read  the  answer  in  the  suppres- 
sion or  silence  of  every  Opposition 
newspaper ;  in  the  packed  benches  of 
the  Cortes ;  in  the  imprisonment,  ban- 
ishment, and  confiscation,  without 
stated  accusation  or  form  of  trial,  of 
hundreds  of  innocent  persons.  From 
this  tyranny,  than  which  none  can  be 
worse,  the  Count  de  Montemolin 
promises  relief.  The  Progresistas 
accept  his  pledge,  and  rally  round  his 
standard. 

The  Madrid  government,  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  has  constantly  provoked 
petty  disturbances,  as  pretexts  for 
arbitrarily  consigning  to  the  dungeon 
or  the  colonies  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  they  dislike  or  fear,  now  find 


thMselves  fiice  to  &ce  with  a  real 
insurrection  of  most  formidable  as- 
pect. They  have  cried  wolf  till  the 
wolf  has  come,  and  they  ran  con- 
siderable risk  of  being  devoured.  Is 
vain  they  deny  thehr  peril,  affect  to 
bluster  and  talk  big ;  their  real  alam 
peeps  through  the  fiimsy  doak  of 
bravado.  A  government  confident  of 
its  strength,  and  of  the  support  and 
sympathies  of  the  governed,  does  not 
condescend  to  treat  and  tamper  with 
rebels.  If  the  insurgents  be  so  con- 
temptible in  numbers  and  resonroes 
as  the  organs  of  Narvaes  and  the 
Queen-mother  daily  assert  them  to 
be,  why  not  crush  them  atonoe,  instead 
of  attempting  to  buy  over  their  chiefe, 
who,  on  their  part,  pocket  the  bribes 
and  laug^  at  their  sednoen?  If 
Cabrera,  for  weeks  together,  Uj 
sick  and  bedridden  in  a  Gataloniaa 
village,  why  was  not  a  detackment, 
or,  S  necessary,  a  division,  sent  to 
apprehend  him  ?  Such  flimsy  impos- 
tures deceive  no  one.  The  truth  is, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  for- 
tified places,  the  east  of  Spain  is  m 
the  hands  of  the  Carlists  and  Progres- 
istas, who  come  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  cities  and  levy  contributions  at  the 
veiy  gates.  The  north  only  wails 
the  signal  to  burst  into  revolt ;  in  the 
Castiles  alarming  demonstrations  are 
daily  made,  and  armed  hands  shojr 
themselves  on  various  pohits ;  m  the 
Iwrge  commercial  towns  in  the  sontt, 
whose  deshre  for  a  revisioB  of  the 
present  absurd  Spanish  tariff  renders 
them  ardent  liberals,  discontcat 
smoulders,  and  in  an  instant  maTbnist 
into  a  flame.  There  are  And^osiin 
dties  where  the  appearance  of  Bapaiv 
tero,  or  of  some  other  popw^^'J^ 
influential  Progresista,  would  at  once 
raise  the  entire  population.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  revolt  m  m  J^ 
infancy,  and  can  hardly  be  said  tohive 
begun.  Its  chiefs  avoid  enconntcff, 
and  busy  themselves  with  <frp^' 
tion— which  proceeds  rapidly,  in  spiw 
of  the  marches  and  oountemM«fl«^ 
Messns  Cordova,  Pavia,  ^^^^A 

and  the  other  Christino  e^^*Z 
of  the  gloriousvictories  narrated  in«J 

colnmnsofthefi^«roW»«ndothereQtt^ 
ly  veracious  journals.    -^«?"™*2J. 
these,  Cabrera  has  ^^t^J^^JZr 
ral  timestotally  routed  anddrtTWC^ 
the  fiontier.  We  have  strong  p^^ 
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for  believing  that,  up  to  this  moment, 
— although  his  lieotenants  have  been 
engaged  in  small  affrays,  of  little  or 
no  importance,  bat  terminating,  with 
-  scarcely  an  exception,  in  their  favour 
—he  himself  has  not  smelt  powder, 
burned  in  anger,  since  he  left  Spain  in 
1840.     He  waits  the  proper  moment, 
when  his  arrangements  shall  be  com- 
pleted, to  commence  operations  upon 
a  huge  scale;  and  meanwhile  he  very 
jadicioosly  avoids  frittering  away  his 
strength  in  profitless  skirmishes.    By 
the  last  advices  worthy  of  credit,  he 
is  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
well  armed  and  uniformed,  and  nearly 
all  old  soldiers,  in  high  spirits  and 
thorcmgfa  discipline.    This  force  does 
not  include  the  numerous  detached 
and  irregular  bands  spread  over  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia,  or  various  bodies 
of  Piogresistas,  who  march  under  their 
own  banner,  but  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Carlists,  and  will  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Arms  and  ammunition  are  procured 
without  difficulty  from  France  and 
England.    The  French  Republic  has 
its  hands  too  full  to  attena  seriously 
to  such  trifles.     Although   General 
Cavaignac,  to  get  rid  of  the  importu- 
nities   of  that  blatant  knave  Soto- 
mayor,  did  order  the  arrest  of  a  brace 
of  unlncky  Piogresistas,  there  is  litUe 
chance  of  his  carrying  out  the  pre- 
ventive system  to  a  rigorous  extent, 
or  of  his  depriving  the  starving  French 
manufacturers  of  the  crust  they  may 
obtain  by  fabricating  arms  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  Garlist  troops.     As  to 
England,  she  is,  of  course,  in  no 
way  called  upon  to  prevent  the  ex- 
port   of  Birmingham   muskets   and 
Honnslow  cartridges,  even  should  she 
suspect  their  destination  to  be  differ- 
ent from  that  entered  at  the  custom- 
house. Indeed,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that   Lord   Falmerston   would   like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  his  quon- 
-dam  friends  ejected  from  Spain,  and 
to  resume   amicable   relations  with 
that  country  by  accrediting  an  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Charles  VI. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cabrera, 
who  made  himself  so  notorious,  dur- 
ing the  last  civil  war  in  Spain,  by  his 
iMrbarous  cruelties — provoked,  but 
not  justified,  by  his  mother's  murder 
— arctean  now  to  have  adopted  a 
totally  different  system,  and  to  have 


exchanged  his  ferocity  for  moderation 
and  humanity.  We  hear  of  no  more 
cold-blooded  shooting  of  prisoners,  or 
wanton  and  unprovoked  aggressions ; 
Christine  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
into  his  hands,  or  into  those  of  his 
subordinates,  have  been  disarmed  and 
set  at  liberty;  good  treatment  has 
been  shown  to  magistrates  and  other 
officials,  carried  off  as  hostages  or 
held  for  ransom.  The  contributions 
levied  on  the  country  have  been  regu- 
larised, and  are  willingly  paid;  the 
peasantry  receive  the  insurgents  as 
liberators,  instead  of  shunning  them 
as  spoilers.  Furious  at  this  state  of 
things,  which  they  can  neither  aiter 
nor  conceal,  the  Christines  know  not 
how  to  show  their  wrath,  or  on  whom 
to  wreak  it;  and  the  means  they  resort 
to  for  the  expression  of  their  spite 
are  perfectly  suicidal.  The  unfortu- 
nate Constitucional  of  Barcelona,  one 
of  the  few  remuning  papers  in  Spain 
which  now  and  then  venture  to  speak 
the  truth,  is  arbiti'arily  suppressed 
for  drawing  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  province ;  whilst  the  very 
next  day  one  of  the  government  gene« 
rals  confirms  the  truth  of  the  sketch, 
and  the  disaffection  of  the  peasants, 
by  enforcing  the  premature  gathering 
in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  rot  and 
perish  in  store,  and  by  forbidding  the 
labourer  to  carry  to  the  field  more  than 
six  ounces  of  food,  lest  he  should  sell 
or  give  it  to  the  Carlists — annexing 
to  these  stringent  enactments  others 
equally  onerous  and  tyrannical.  All 
this  time,  at  Madrid  and  in  other  dties, 
arrests  continue ;  and  every  day  fr«sh 
victims  are  consigned  to  Ceuta,  the 
Philippines,  or  the  prisons,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  bemg  thenceforward 
added  to  the  host  of  the  disaf- 
fected. Why,  this  is  stark-staring 
madness!  —  the  insanltv,  preceding 
perdition,  with  which  God  affiicts  those 
he  would  destroy.  To  discomfiture 
and  destruction,  total  and  lasting,  the 
party  still  dominant  in  Spain  are  to 
all  appearance  hastening.  None  will 
pity  their  fall.  They  will  be  con- 
demned not  only  by  all  just  men,  but 
by  the  most  reckless  advocates  of 
political  expediency ;  for  they  have 
been  blind  to  their  own  true  interests, 
as  well  as  unblushingly  contemptuous 
of  every  prmciple  of  moralily  and 
good  government. 
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No  private  /caUunity  wJuich  htm 
OjBcurred  for  years  has  so  startled  tbe 
mind  «f  Eaglftad  aa  the  withdrawal 
of  Lord  George  Bentiack  firon  tb^ 
scene  of  his  ssefiil  labouia*  Is  tbs 
prune  of  life,  in  the  full  poss^HUon  of 
a  Tigorons  wid  mascoline  intdl^ot,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  aad  iocneaaing 
IK>litieal  psrtj^  who  revered  him  for  his 
vnsnUied  IwHioiir,  aad  loved  him  lor 
his  nndsAAied  courage,  he  has  been 
taken  from  as  by  one  df  those  myste- 
rious visitatioas  which  are  8e»t  as 
a  token  Uiat  the  destinies  of  the  world 
are  ii^eed  in  the  bands  of  God. 
Short  as  was  his  pubUe  eaveer,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  name  whieb  will  not 
lightly  die  nway  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  his  memoiy  will  be 
eberished  among  us  as  iJiat  of  a 
man  who  had  tbe  weifare  of  Britgin 
tborooi^y  at  heart ;  and  who,  in  an 
age  of  degenerate  and  vaoUlating 
statesmanship,  had  the  firmness  to 
tear  off  the  mask  from  the  fealties  of 
hypocrisy,  and  to  expose  the  awful 
eonseqnences  of  that  cnlpable  race  for 
power  which  has  effected  the  partial 
disorganisation  of  this  great  and  once 
prosperous  empire. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  rach  t 
time  is  indeed  far  more  a  pnbUe  than 
H  private  c^amity.  As  sueh,  it  has 
been  felt  thronghout  the  realm  by 
thousands  who  understood  the  true 
position  of  Bentinck  as  the  chmnpion 
of  native  industry,  and  the  utter  «n- 
compromising  foe  of  that  selfish  and 
sordid  system  which  seeks  to  aggrui- 
dise  the  few  at  the  oost  of  tbe 
labouring  many.  A  large  proportion 
even  of  those  who  originMly  yielded 
to  the  deljEiterlous  doctrines  of  the 
free-traders,  but  who,  through  sad  and 
wholesome  experience,  had  become 
alive  to  the  foUy  and  iniquity  of  the 
modem  scheme,  were  gathering  con* 
fidence  from  his  unremitting  e&er^ 
tioas,  and  preparing  to  rank  them* 
aelves  by  his  skle.  In  him  the  British 
colonies  have  lost  their  firmest  friend 
and  advocate.  The  noble  strngg^ 
which  he  made  this  year  in  behalf  of 
the  opi^ressed  and  defraaded  West 
Indian  planters,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  who  knew  him  well^  the  proxi- 


mate caaae  of  his  death ;  foraiiniUr 
amount  of  physical  and  inttilectsal 
labour  hays  hardly  ever  heea  asier- 
taken  even  by  a  piofessisDal  on, 
and  never  witbout  the  immiafntiia)^ 
of  shatteivig  the  constitoticn. 

We  shovld  ill  per£»n»  oar  datjto 
the  public,  and  to  the  coBititQtiMttl 
party  whose  cause  we  have  awle- 
viatingly  sni^iorted,  if  ve  omitted  u> 
tike  this  last  sad  opportaaity  ef  testi- 
fying our  rcMspect  for  the  aienoiy<^ 
ao  vaJiable  a  mm.  Xhetsadeacjor 
the  present  nge  »  U^  ^^^^^^ 
by  snocesa,  end  to  oflsr  il3  wt 
bomage  to  tbe  winner  <d  t^^ 
rate  game.  But  t^tae  ^^  ^ 
deeper  bite  tbe  secret  spria^  ^ 
humen  action  and  i»P»*^;?J 
hardly  £ul  to weogaiae in BeatjBtft 
chAracter  inveeted  with  taat  i»« 
chivahpy  and  devotion  ^^^^^^ 
mon  4M>nseat,  we  accept  a»  the  wPr 
bete  of  our  puieat  ?«*»>?  wa 
heroes.  CWcapeiy,  deceit,  aadaij*; 
bood  were  utterly  abherfeot  to  w 
mind.  He  bad  no  taste  ftr  fta» 
state  tricks  which  bavesopewedeatae 
old  manly  £ngtisb  m0i(Aj9^^ 
sympathy  for  those  who  seed  «^ 

He  went  into  the  aw»rf  P<^"*S«! 
a  soldier  might  go  to  battle,  cowM«» 
in  the  integrity  and  i»W»J^ 
cause  in  wbicb  he  was  WIJ' J^ 
determined  to  mamiaie  it  ^J^jl 
against  any  weight  of  opp>»^^ 
was  tbis  resolute  end <«»^«^^ 
wbicb  at  once  raised  hisa  "<*  "J^ 
perative  obscurity  to  ik»  ^^^^ 
great  parliawaitary  leeto;  »'*2 
who  eo*eperated  with  him  vm  ^ 
that  they  were  deidiig  *fVluto 
Boperier  to  aU  iotrig^ey^aA^y 
ley  down  his  life  retfcer  tJisa  ^ 
fringe,  in  the  slightest  dagjitj«»  g 
pledge  which  he  hedeflw*^^*' 

We  have  no  heflitot««  »jy3 
this,  beeaese  we  aie  «*^JToar 
one  will  (pmstion  the  f^^J^  t«» 
conviction.  Puriog  ^^^  ^^^ 
yearn,  and  aloiioat  wUbont  ^^ 
sion,  we  hare  beea  «>"*J?!^w 
devote  a  laige  portion  «J,f*|[ JSJtfr 

the  coasideratkm  oi  P^^irTite 
and  of  the  politjcal  dift»Iti8»  *  "^ 
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tinie.  On  nKxre  ihaa  one  p<»nt  our 
TLew8  vere  seriooslj  opposed  to  those 
entertained  and  advocated  by  Lord 
Geoige  Bentinek;  ikx  have  we  con- 
eealed  onr  opialoa  that  his  tactics, 
however  bold,  w&t  not  the  best 
adapted  for  accomplishing  the  object 
which  we  have  most  warmly  at  heart, 
the  reconstitntion  of  the  Conservative 
party  npon  such  clear  and  defined 
piindplea  as  may  rescue  the  country 
from  its  present  perilous  position. 

We  feel  that  the  necessity  of  such 
a  nnion  is  so  plain  and  urgent — that 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  affairs  of 
Britain  to  be  longer  i^ministered  by 
a  feeble  bat  stubborn  ministry  has 
beeft  80  clearly  demonstrated — that 
we  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  renunn 
inactive,  or  to  indulge  in  idle  recrimi- 
nation. The  safety  of  the  country 
peremptorily  demands  the  adoption 
of  a  dtiSerent  policy,  and  the  resump- 
tion <tf  the  reins  of  government  by 
hands  that  are  capable  of  holding 
them.  It  is  for  the  gentlemen  of 
£n^and  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
adopt  such  a  course  by  uniting  cordi- 
ally hand  and  heart  to  retrieve  us  from 
onr  present  embarrassments,  or  sit  idly 
by  as  mere  spectators  of  a  fatal  conrse 
of  legislation.  The  present  crisis  is  by 
far  too  serious  to  be  viewed  with  in- 
difierenee,  or  through  the  coloured 
l^ass  of  obsolete  party  interest.  The 
wel&re  of  the  empire  is  at  stake,  and 
that  is  a  subject  with  which  none  of 
ns  can  dare  to«dally. 

What  are  the  differences  which  at 
presflBt  separate  one  section  of  the 
Cooaervatives  from  the  other?  They 
resolve  themselves  simply  into  the 
adhesion  of  a  few  talented,  but  we 
mast  say  obstinate  men,  to  a  leader 
whose  tortuous  policy  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  our  present  unhappy 
position.  We  have  no  wish  to  say  hard 
things  even  of  Sir  Robert  Feel.  We 
believe,  and  devoutly  hope,  that  his 
reign  of  ofllce  is  over,  and  that  no 
ambination  of  circumstances  may 
oecnr  to  bring  him  back,  even  for  the 
shortest  period,  into  power;  and, 
believing  and  hoping  this,  we  are 
omtent  to  let  him  alone,  and  leave 
him  to  the  judgment  of  that  posterity 
which  he  is  so  peculiarly  prone  to 
invoke.  But  we  ask  those  who  have 
ehmg  with  andi  extreme  tenacity 
to    his    caoaet    seriously   to    view 


the  effect  of  the  late  legislative  mea- 
sures upcm  the  communUy  at  large — 
to  consider  how  far  the  result  of  the 
free-trade  scheme  has  corresponded 
with  the  nature  of  its  promise — and 
to  reflect  upon  the  present  precarious 
state  of  our  oldest  and  most  valoi^le 
dependencies.  We  blame  no  one  for 
having  entertained  an  opinion  con- 
scientiously differing  from  our  own. 
There  may  not  be  any  disgrace  ui 
having  consented  to  an  experiment 
which,  when  put  into  practice,  has 
resulted  in  an  absolute  failure;  but 
there  is  disgrace,  ay,  and  infinite 
dishonour,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
an  error  when  its  consequences  are 
made  palpably  manifest,  and  in  per- 
usting  to  gloss  it  over  fer  the  sake  of 
an  egotistical  consistenf^.  We  do 
not  believe  that  high-minded  and 
honourable  men  will  be  guilty  of  such 
vain  and  frivolous  conduct ;  and  it  is 
in  that  belief  that  we  make  our  pre- 
sent most  urgent  im>peal. 

Look  at  the  effect  of  our  present 
free-trade  laws,  not  only  upon  the 
revenue,  but  upon  the  internal  indus- 
try of  Britain.  Is  it  not  clear  and 
utterly  beyond  dispute,  that  onr 
exports,  for  which  we  have  sacrificed 
every  thing,  are  greatly  on  the  decline, 
and  that  our  imports  are  steadily 
increasing?  Not  even  the  merest 
tyro  in  political  science, — ^not  even 
the  dullest  dolt  that  clamoured  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League, — wiU  venture 
to  affirm  that  this  is  a  state  of  things 
which  can  continue  without  entailing 
ruin  on  the  country;  and  yet  the 
Whigs,  with  that  insensibility  and 
sottishness  which  is  as  much  their 
characteristic  as  obstinacy,  have  an- 
nounced for  next  sessicm  their  intenr 
tion  of  pushing  the  experiment  fur- 
ther I  For  a  year  we  have  had  no 
budget,  a  circumstance  entirely  with- 
out a  parallel  in  parliamentary  history. 
The  excess  of  the  national  expenditure 
above  the  revenne  has  been  stated  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  though  we  believe  that  in  reality 
three  milMons  would  not  cover  the 
deficiency;  and  a  considerable  item 
even  of  that  revenue  is  to  be  cut  off 
from  us,  when  the  act  repealing  the 
corn  law  shall  come  mto  full  operation. 
We  cannot  look  for  any  improvement 
in  trade  whilst  we  leave  onr  mar- 
kets open  to  the  prodnee  of  foteign 
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iaboor,  and  allow  the  wealthy  classes 
to  be  supplied  with  almost  all  their 
articles  of  coDsamption  from  an  nnre- 
mnneratiDg  source.  We  mnst  again 
look  to  the  costoms  as  our  main 
source  of  revenne,  and  more  than 
that,  as  onr  absolute  salvation  from 
the  anarchy  which  must  ensue,  if  the 
hundred  small  non-exporting  trades 
of  the  country  are  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the 
millions  engaged  in  these  pursuits 
made  beggars  and  driven  to  despera- 
tion. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  the  mono- 
poly ?  How  have  the  manufacturers 
gained?  Let  four  millions  of  di- 
minished exports  on  the  half  year  only, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Manchester 
return  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
operatives  in  the  very  metropolis  of  the 
League,  bethereply.  Yes — it  hascome 
to  this  pass,  that  the  free-traders  dare 
not  publish  to  the  world  the  results  of 
their  own  madness.  In  the  monUi  of 
June  last,  there  were  within  a  fraction 
of  EIGHT  THOUSAND  workmeu  without 
employment  in  Manchester  alone,  and 
the  numbers  were  increasing  so  fast, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dis- 
continue the  startling  return.  How 
can  we  be  surprised  that  Chartism 
and  disaffection  are  rankling  in  men*s 
minds,  when  we  take  such  deliberate 
pains  to  make  them  paupers  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  state  of  the 
Continent  is  such  that  our  export 
market  is  impeded.  Let  us  for  the 
moment  admit  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  let  us  see  what  sort  of  argument 
that  furnishes  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system.  Is  it  deliberately 
proposed  that  we  are  to  remain  with 
our  ports  open,  until  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  ^ain  and  Italy,  are  tran- 
qulllised  ?  Are  the  prophets  of  peace 
still  so  sanguine  of  the  speedy  realisa- 
tion of  their  visions  ?  Are  we  to  wait 
for  years — ^with  an  increasing  debt, 
a  diminished  revenue,  and  still  further 
stagnation  of  employment — ^until  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  have  reconciled  their  jarring 
theories  of  Bed  Republics  and  of 
unity,  adjusted  their  tx)undaries,  and 
again  betaken  themselves  to  the  arts 
of  peace  ?  Our  own  constitution  may 
well  be  shattered  before  that  consum- 
mation can  arrive  1  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  many  respects,  the  Continen- 


tal disturbances  are  not  unfavounUe 
to  our  export  trade.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  have  occasioned  a  less 
degree  of  consumption ;  on  the  otlier, 
they  have  paralysed  industry  and  de^ 
predated  capital  abroad.  Belgium,  it 
is  true,  is  a  formidable  competitor  for 
our  staples  in  the  foreign  market;  but, 
notwithstanding,  we  do  not  expect 
any  serious  diminution  in  this  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade.  The  evil  of 
which  we  complain  is  chronic,  and  it 
has  not  been  caused  by  any  sudden  or 
violent  convulsions. 

It  is  to  onr  colonies  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of  our  diminished 
exports.  It  was  our  paramount  duty 
and  obligation  to  have  fostered  these, 
and  to  have  made  them,  by  a  wise 
system  of  reciprocity,  at  once  the  best 
supporters  of  our  power,  and  the  meet 
sure  and  steady  consumers  of  our  ma- 
nufactured produce.  We  have  done 
nothing  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  the 
course  which  we  have  thought  proper 
to  pursue  towards  those  integral  por- 
tions of  the  empire  has  been  marked 
by  tyranny  and  injustice.  We  have 
mined  the  West  Indies,  and  yet  we 
wonder  why  they  do  not  consume  onr 
cottons  I  Our  weak  and  ridiculons 
legislation,  without  foresight  and  with- 
out principle,  has  not  only  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  colonies,  but  abso- 
lutely nightened  them  oat  of  our 
maiket;  and  unless  a  veiy  different 
system  is  speedily  adopted,  we  may 
have  bitter  occasion  to  me  our  folly, 
and  to  curse  the  selfishness  of  the  men 
who,  from  mere  lust  of  personal  power, 
have  sacrificed  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation. 

How,  then,  have  the  manu^ncturers 
gained  by  free  trade?  On  the  one 
hand,  they  have  not  been  able,  by 
invithig  and  giving  every  fkcility  to 
imports,  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  export;  on  the  other,  they  have 
dosed  up  several  of  their  sorest  mar^ 
kets.  The  full  extent  of  onr  egre- 
gious fblly  has  not  yet  become  visible 
to  the  public-  The  mannfactorers, 
by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  are 
the  persons  who  am  feeling  it  the 
most,  and  ere  long  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  seri- 
ously affecting  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  our  greatest  cities.  Hie 
number  of  vessels  which  have  cleared 
out  of  the  Clyde  firom  the  port  of 
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Glasgow  dnriog  the  last  nine  months, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  382  to  602  for 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year  1 
Glasgow,  as  every  one  knows,  owed 
its  rise  and  opulence  to  its  connexion 
with  the  colonies,  more  especially  the 
West  Indies ;  and  here  is  the  heavi- 
est blow  which  probably  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
struck,  throughfree  trade,  at  thesecond 
city  oi  Britain.  It  is  good  that  we 
should  know  these  things ;  better  if, 
by  revolving  them,  wecan  turn  experi- 
ence to  advantage.  Let  the  electors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  towns,  meditate  seriously 
before  they  are  again  called  on  to  use 
their  political  firanchise  ;  let  them  re- 
flect on  their  own  diminished  prosperi- 
ty, and  beware  of  that  hollow  liberal- 
ism combined  with  quackery  which 
is  Uie  stain  «id  the  curse  of  the  age. 

To  thia  position  we  have  been 
brought  by  a  bad  commercial  policy, 
originated  by  mean  and  mercenary 
men,  and  most  unhappily  adopted  by 
a  minister  who  became  a  convert 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  official 
life.  We  have  seen  and  felt  the  sys- 
tem  aa  it  works;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion now  for  our  consideration  is, 
whether  we  are  to  suffer  it  to  endure? 
If  we  do  so,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  general  ruin. 
There  is  not  a  svmptom  of  improve- 
ment, Day  by  day  the  cry  of  distress 
waxes  louder,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  effectmg 
our  own  emandpation.  There  is 
hardly  one  man  in  the  countiy — the 
bailie  of  Blairgowrie  perhaps  excepted 
— who  can  have,  or  feels,  the  slightest 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  Such  a  cabmet  as  this,  in 
point  ai  political  decrepitude  and  im- 
becility, was  never  yet  formed;  and  it 
could  not  live  for  an  hour  save  for  the 
unseemly  dissensions  in  the  Conserva- 
tive camp.  These  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  last.  There  is  no  merit 
in  personal  devotion  when  pushed 
beyond  its  proper  sphere ;  and  the  best 
.service  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  can 
render  to  his  sovereign,  is  utterly  to 
abjure  all  pretension  of  ever  returning 
to  power.  Surely  he  can  have  no 
wish  to  head  a  reactionary  movement, 
or  expose  himself  to  the  obloquy  of 
recannng  the  last  edition  of  his  views. 
niere  is  another  reason  whytheCon- 


servativesare  imperatively  called  upon 
to  unite.    Recent  disclosures  of  a  veiy 
startling  nature  have  forced  upon  us 
the  conviction,  that  the  Whigs  are 
worse  than  weak,  and  that  they  can- 
not be  depended  on  as  steadfast  guar- 
dians of  the  crown.    There  is  more  in 
the   famous  letter   written   by  Mr 
Thomas    Young,    formerly    private 
secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne,  than 
meets  the  eye.    We  attach  no  undue 
importance  to  this  epistle — ^we  shall 
not  stoop  so  low  as  to  examine  the 
motives  and  intention  of  its  author. 
His  own  attempted  explanation  is,  it 
possible,    more   damning    than   the 
treasonable  missive  itself.    We  could 
only,  were  we  to  exhaust  our  whole 
powers  of  illustration,  repeat  what 
has  been  already  stated  in  the  mas- 
terly article  of  the  Standard:    It  is  as 
clear  as  day,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  under- 
lings of  the  Whig  administration  were 
cognisant  of  a  hideous  project  for  a 
violent  and   bloody  revolution,  and 
that,  to  take  the  mildest  point  of  view, 
they  concealed  that  knowledge  from 
their  masters.    Franks  were  obtained 
from  the  Home  Office^  for  the  purpose 
of  snboming  the  loyalty  of  at  least 
one  officer,  high  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  proposing  to  him  the  odious 
part  of  a  leader  in  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion.   Whether  that  letter,  written 
as  it  probably  was  in  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
seen  the  l^ht,  especially  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  no  concern.  That 
is  a  question  which  is  only  personal 
to  Mr  Young  and  his  correspondent; 
bnt  we  have  the  document,  and  the 
whole  nation  is  entitled  to  inquire  into 
its  tenor.     And  never,  upon  any  ac- 
cusation of  so  srave  a  nature,  was  a 
more  miserable  defence  preferred.    In 
fact  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  no 
escape  from  the  legitimate  condnsion. 
Atthattimea  section  ofthe  Whigs  were 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  their  own 
scheme,  not  only  to  have  connived  at, 
bnt  to  have  lent  theur  whole  influence 
to  a  popular  outbreak   and  rising, 
which  might,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.    Lord  Melbourne 
might  not  have  known  of  that  letter : 
we  go  farther,  and  state  our  positive 
opinion  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
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of  itB  ezifltenoe,  beciiiM«  hovBrer  we 
may  have  diffisrad  from  hin  in  poMcs, 
he  IB  a  man  wheee  penonai  honour 
and  loyalty  have  always  heen  free 
from  a  stajm.  We  beUeve-^ndaie 
glad  In  ata^g  it— thai  he  was  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  vile  Iveaaon  which  was 
hatching  in  his  own  department ;  bat 
we  shall  not  extend  the  same  shelter 
of  belief  to  others  of  his  nnpatriotic 
party.  That  treason  was  meditated 
18  plain ;  and  yei7  thankful  shall  we 
be  if  the  higher  order  of  the  WhigB 
shaU  take  the  pains,  by  disavowing 
and  repudiating  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  by  withdrawing  from 
those  implicated  the  unmerited  re- 
wards of  their  sedition,  to  dear  them- 
selves from  the  heavy  suspicion  which 
this  doeument  undonbtedly  affixes  on 
their  loyalty.  It  is  a  disdosnre  too 
^ve  to  be  met  with  a  light  ei^ana- 
tion.  The  fact  of  meditated  treason, 
kaiownto*Whigofficials,  has  transpired, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  far 
upwards  the  rank  contagion  had 
spread. 

That  letter,  apart  from  its  historical 
value,  is  important  at  the  present 
moment,  inasmuch  as  we  think  that 
no  one  can  peruse  it  without  feeling 
convinced  that,  in  any  struggle  for 
power,  the  Whigs  would  have  no 
acmple  in  sacrificing  principle  to  their 
interest.  They  have  done  so  already 
repeatedly,  and  theur  tactics  have 
always  been  to  retain  or  recover  office 
by  making  large  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  Badical  or  the  Irish 

garty-  We  are  not  without  appre- 
ension  that  they  are,  even  now,  con- 
templatmg  some  move  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  be  nmde  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  retrieving  some  portion  of  their  lost 
popularity.  The  Badical  party  have 
openly  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  ministry  unless  some 
increase  oi  the  suffirage  shall  be  grant- 
ed; and  an  agitation  to  that  effect 
would  be  particulariy  palatable  to  the 
free-traders,  as  it  might  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  draw  public  attention  from 
the  utter  failure  of  their  schemes. 
Any  movement,  in  such  a  direction, 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  Afurthcariufosion 
of  the  popular  element  into  tiie  House 
of  Commons,  would  simply  lead  to 
greater  enQroaohments  on  the  consti- 


tttfciM,  mote  reekkss  experinmtB 
upon  the  stability  of  our  trade  lad 
commeroe,  and  more  culpable  bidding 
by  ministries  for  popularity  ia  erov 
shi^.  Where  is  to  be  the  end  of  81101 
an  agitatioa— unless,  indeed,  we  wne 
to  follow  the  notable  ezaapleB  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  adq^ni- 
versal  suffirage— if;  on  each  oeeisioD 
when  the  country  is  sufferiqg  nndflr 
the  pressueof  noxious  kva,  no  loode 
of  relief  can  be  suggested,  save  tiiroogh 
an  extenaion  of  the  Beform  Bill?  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  fueeeis 
of  the  first  experiment  was  aot  qute 
so  conspicuous  as  to  invite  another  of 
the  same  nature.  The  uopadenn  of 
the  Badical  facdcm  is  nallyataMSt 
incredible.  Mr  Cobden  and  Ui  e«- 
federateshnv^  got  free  trade,  itatlie 
effects  of  whidi  we  are  present! j  las- 
guishing;  andtheynowpvopoaeton- 
vive  onrapiritsandrepkniskoorponeB 
by  stocking  the  House  of  ComMS 
with  an  additionaliflq)ortatioaof  smd 
of  predsdy  thesamecaste  and  opiBKW 
as  their  ownl  We  suspect  tW  tte 
funds  would  scarce  be  lively  rfw 
Qonntiy  were  assured  thai  m 
Brights,  uiatead  of  one,  weie  aeaiea 
in  our  National  Assemh^. 

We  Uteerefore  again  topJoiej^ 
Conser?»tive8  to  unite withont lo««i 
time,  since  in  their  hands  aloM  tfj 
we  have  a  thofouj^  «ntt«^.SL*^ 
safety  of  the  «own,the  ^^^ 
the  national  dmrches,  snd  fcr  "» 
integrity  <rf  the  constttntioB.  ifj^ 

lokewarmness,  aU  promptini^w  P^- 
flAnai  ftmhid^B  all  latent  rancoer,tfi» 

tproeated 


Britain  and  her  ootonioi  tW»jr 
of  prosperity  which  we  Vf^^xi^ 

even  now,  is  not  l»y<"**r\i^nf  the 
recall    The  indnstriousdasaw w-^ 

oommnnity,  impoTeriahed  sw  ^^ 
ened  as  ihey  have  been,  ^^^ 
to  this  servfoe  from  the  ^^f^ 
gentlemen  of  Englsnd.  ^J^fU 
and  the  abiUty  aie  with  n», » T^«  .j  ^ 
testify  the  di^wsilioa;  wd^J^^^ 

madness  to  remain  at  '^^^J^^ 
the  enemy  are  visible  St  tlH>J^^ 

These  remarks  are  not  w^  ^ 

mere  speonlation.  ^^Jz^ZtgaJi^y 
aured  that,  duringtheltft  ttW  Bi'^ 
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vuch  progress  has  been  nude  towards 
A  thorough  fittioB  of  thfi  two  fiectioos 
of  the  Cousenrative  {muIiJ,  opoB  ciear 
ftod  cooimoB  c^noaads^  AlldifficiiltiQ0 
would  hj  this  tine  probaUy  hAve 
been  ren8M)ved,  bat  for  the  seruplee  of 
two  or  three  geotkiueii  who  are  sap- 
posed  to  possess  the  privaie  ooofidence 
of  Sir  £obeit  Feel,  and  who  hare 
hitherto  ideutifiad  thenselves  with 
bis  fortmea.  Now,  as  it  omst  be 
per&ctlj  apparent  to  any  maa  ^ 
Gommoa  reflectioBf  that  the  boUt  of 
the  Conservatives  never  caa»  nnder 
aaj  circnnataBces,  consent  to  act 
nnder  the  leadyenhip  of  Peel ;  as  he 
himself  has,  over  sad  over  again, 
Pipbliclj  stated  that  no  motive  or  con- 
aideration  would  indaoe  him  to  return 
to  power—it  is  absolntelj  incompre- 
hensible to  as  how  sneh  scraplcA  oaa 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  we  aUade,  if  they  really 
believe  in  the  sineerity  of  this  last 
declaration  of  their  leader.  No  one 
wants  him  to  take  office,  and  he  says 
ihnt  be  will  not  aceept  it.  So  far  all 
are  a^^reed.  If  we  believed  that  any 
one  of  these  distinguished  and  honour- 
able men  is  convinced  that  the  com- 
siercial  policy  of  the  last  three  years 
has  been  wise  and  sound,  and  that, 
with  any  amount  of  trial,  it  can  ter- 
minate otherwise  than  fatally  for  the 
interests  of  the  country,  we  should 
have  no  right  to  address  them  upon  a 
subject  so  momentous  as  this,  and 
oertainly  no  dsMre  for  one  moment  to 
gain  their  eo-operation.  But  we  can 
yvrj  weU  distinguish  betwixt  a  feeling 
nf  strong  attaebment  to  an  individufS 
whose  talents  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  respect,  bni  whose  views  they  b  ave 
only  partially  penetrated,  and  a  settled 
conviction  in  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  which  it  has  been  his  destiny 
to  originate.  We  believe  that,  hither- 
to, the  Hornier  sentiment,  and  not  the 
latter  one,  most  be  taken  as  the  true 
explanation  of  their  conduct — that 
they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
man^  although  they  have  lost  their 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  measures. 
Kow,  if  this  be  the  case«  how  can  they 
justify  themselves  for  opposing,  up<m 
such  slender  grounds,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Goaservative  party  ?  They 
must  be  well  aware  that  Sir  Robert 
I^eet  haa  foiliMted  for  ever  the  oonA- 
dence  of  a  large  minority  oC  those  who, 


a  few  years  ago,  were  his  most  stead- 
fast and  faithful  followers,  and  that 
for  more  through  his  own  deliberate 
acknowledgment  of  double-dealings 
than  from  a  mere  change  of  opinion 
upon  any  one  point  Si  commercial 
policy,  however  important  it  might 
appear.  It  may  be  the  misfortane  of 
Peel,  rather  than  his  fault,  that  he 
cannot  estimate  the  proper  value  of 
plain  maoly  confidence  and  unshrink- 
ing candour ;  that  he  has  invariably 
declined  the  straight  for  the  crooked 
path ;  and  that  an  excess  of  ingeiiuity 
— ^a  vast  misfortune  for  a  statesman — 
has  tempted  him  to  meddle,  repeatedly 
and  almost  incessantly,  with  interests 
for  too  important  to  be  approached 
except  with  extreme  delik>eration. 
These  are  the  considerations  whicb 
must  preclude  him  from  being  restored 
to  his  former  rank  as  leader  of  the* 
great  Conservative  party;  and  we 
notice  them  now,  not  as  matter  of 
blame  to  him,  but  in  explanation  of 
the  general  feeling.  And  we  go  fur- 
ther than  this.  We  say  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  C<m8ervative  union  en- 
during, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  party  upon  dear^ 
avowed,  soUd,  and  proclaimed  princi- 
pies,  so  that  no  doubt  whatever  may 
be  left  as  to  the  course  which  in  future 
is  to  be  pursued.  Instead  of  that 
shifting  and  wavering  policy  which 
has  paralysed  our  colonies,  terrified 
our  merchants,  and  depressed  the- 
money  market,  we  must  resolve  upon 
a  definite  plan  for  the  future,  which 
shall  restore  confidence,  andsecnre  us» 
so  far  as  may  be,  against  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  disasteiB.  We  must 
also  determine  whether  the  present 
currency  laws  are  to  be  maintained,  or 
whether  they  shall  undergo  such  alter- 
ations as  shall  prevent  them  from  ag- 
gravatiug  the  pressure  in  oircnmstaneea 
of  unforeseen  difficulty.  On  all  these 
points  Sir  Bobert  Peel  stands  strongly 
and  unfortunately  comuutted.  Even 
since  he  has  been  m  opposition,  he 
has  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  light- 
est relaxation  of  his  last  adopted  ideas; 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to- 
forget  that,  through  his  influence,  the 
Whigs  were  enabled  to  carry  that  bill 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  to- 
be  the  death-warrant  of  our  West 
Indian  ookmies.  Under  these  drenm- 
stances,  the  devotion  of  his  fow  adhe* 
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rents  is  not  only  an  act  of  Qnixotiy, 
but  a  serious  injury  to  the  party  which 
has  a  right  to  expect  their  services 
and  their  aid;  and,  however  much  we 
may  respect  the  talents  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  we  have  allnded,  we 
must  tell  them  that  the  period  for  a 
definite  selection  has  arrived,  and  that, 
by  standing  in  the  way  of  Conserva- 
tive reconciliation  and  union,  they 
are  not  performing  their  proper  duty 
-either  to  their  country  or  their  Queen. 
With  such  financiers  as  Goulbum 
and  Herries  in  the  Commons,— with 
such   eminent  statesmen   as   Lords 
Stanley,  Lyndhurst,  and  Aberdeen  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  there  can  be  no 
•donbt  of  the  strength  and  the  success 
of  the  Conservative  party  if  once  more 
thoroughly  united.    We  have  always 
regard^  the  unfortunate  division  as 
-one  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that 
•ever  befell  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause it  destroyed  the  cohesion  and 
severed  the  councils  of  a  body  which, 
under  any  curcnmstances,  would  have 
been  strons  enough  to  keep  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals  in  check, 
but  also  because  it  engendered  much 
apathy  and  some  disgust  amongst  men 
who  were  the  most  valuable  supporters 
of  Conservative  principles,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  ceased  for  a  time  to  take 
uny  active  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  unseemly  election  contests  which 
repeatedly  took  place  in  England,  be- 
tween parties  mutually   designating 
themselves  Protectionists  andPeelites, 
— sometimes  terminating  in  the  defeat 
of  both,  or  in  the  triumph,  through 
their  idle  rivalry,  of  a  liberal  candi- 
date, who  otherwise  never  could  have 
succeeded— did  a  great  deal  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  to  lessen  the  mass  of 
the  opposition;  and  we  revert  with 
consiaerable  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  fact,  that  in  Scotland  no  such  un- 
natural dissension  was  exhibited,  but 
that  men  belonging  to  every  shade  of 
Conservatism  were  eager  to  act  in  con- 
<»rt,  whenever  a  candidate  appewed. 
We  can  make  allowance  for  some  ex- 
asperation on  both  sides,  under  such 
very  peculiar  and  novel  circumstances ; 
but  we  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  these  discreditable  and  weak- 
ening contests. 

Let,  then,  the  short  period  which  is 
left  between  the  present  time  and  the 
reasaemblkig  of  Parliament  be  em- 


ployed by  all  the  friends  of  the  old 
Conservative  cause  for  the  promotaoa 
of  union,  and  the  establishment  of  atho- 
ronghly  good  understandiog  amougst 
ourselves.  Let  all  former  causes  of 
offence  be  cordially  forgiven:  let  us 
consider  what  we  are  to  do,  and  whom 
we  are  to  follow ;  and,  these  disposi- 
tions made,  let  them  be  adhered  to 
with  integrity  and  honour.  Tie  Whig 
faction  is  utterly  effete  and  mcapaUe 
of  maintaining  its  ground.  The  free- 
traders stand  before  the  nation  as  de- 
tectedcharlatans  and  impostors.  There 
is  no  enemy  to  fear,  if  we  only  go  on 
boldly  and  do  our  duty.  But  if  we 
hesitate  and  hang  back  at  the  praest 
crisis,  and  decline  to  assume  a  posiUw 
which  might  soon  enable  us  to  apply 
an  effectual  remedy  to  the  most  pres»- 
ing  disorders  of  the  country,  can  we 
be  surprised  if  the  masses,  imtoteii 
and  provoked^  seeing  no  one  great 
party  in  the  state  ready  to  come  to 
their  assistance,  should  begin  toda- 
mour  for  organic  changes ;  orum 
colonies,  weary  of  thefar  suffering,  ana 
despairing  of  sympathy,  Bhould  qno- 
tion  the  worth  of  the  bonds  which  bina 
them  to  the  mother  country? 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  it  onr 
duty  to  speak  in  aU  «tacen^  «J 
plahmess.  ^e  know  weU  that  Ui«e 
sentiments  are  far  from  bemg  confine 
to  oureelves.  We  feel  assured  m 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  wno 
ever  adorned  her  Majesty's  coonote, 
or  those  of  her  royal  pwdeccsewMW 
deeply  desirous  that  the  pwfj^ ": 
malons  state  of  party  should  Wiwr- 
rected,  and  unwholesome  sepaiww" 
be  superseded  by  cordial  union.  JW 
we  firmly  beUeve,  could  .be  jf^ 

without  any  sacrifice  of  P^^^^ 
'  thesooneritisacoomplishedtlwDetwj 

Ther«  is  but  one  topic  more  to  wm^ 
we  would  fain  allude  before  condnd^ 
the  present  article.  The  late JW 
Uous  outbreaks  in  IrelaBd  Bccm»  ^J 
certahi  quarters,  to  have  wi w  *J^ 
notion  of  the  expediency  «  » J^k 
endowment  of  the  Boman  WBw» 


enaowment  or  me  »'»"*-",.jr^^/-;tfc 
priesthood.  We  place  veiyWjwf^ 
in  the  sincerity  of  an  annonncem^ 

which  some  time  ago  waapJ^JJ' 
on  hierait^cal  anthori^.  la  ^f^ 
prints,  to  the  eflfeet  thi^  ®!gLn 
such  an  endowment  to  be  ^^^^ 

■uTAnlA  hAnAmmntimlvanaiwU^**!^* 
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sftai^nmit  may  senre  as  an  answer  to 
the  writer  Id  the  last  Namber  of  the 
Quarterhf  Review^  who  supports  the 
endowment  scheme  with  an  unction 
which  we  were  certainly  not  prepared 
to  expect.    His  argument,  from  first 
to   last,  implies  the  same  unhappy 
yieMing  to  agitation  and  terrorism, 
which,  when  applied  to  civil  matters, 
has    ended   in    open  rebellion,  and 
which,    if   applied   to   ecclesiastical 
afiaira,  would  infallibly  result  in  the 
total   overthrow  and  annihilation  of 
the    Protestant   Church  In  Ireland. 
Does  he  really  betieve  that — ^to  assume 
no  argnmient  of  a  ^ver  nature — the 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  be  ready, 
in  the  present  desperate  state  of  their 
finaooes,    to    submit    to   additional 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, in  permanent  comfort,  the  true 
instigators  of  the  disturbances  which 
have  caased  us  so  much  anxiety  and 
pain  ?  Why,  if  such  endowment  can 
be  vindicated  upon  any  intelligible 
pfinciple,  is  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
Soman    Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
alone,  and  not  extended  to  the  dis- 
senting denominations  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?    On 
what  plea  could  the  Free  and  Episco- 
pal churches  in  Scotland,  or  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  of  England,  be  ex- 
clnded,  if  such  a  proposition  were  for  a 
moment  to  be  seriously  maintained  ? 
The  reviewer  professes  to  reject,  in  toto, 
any  idea  of  the  confiscation  of  exist- 
ing dinrch  property,  and  therefore 
he  most  fall  back,  as  his  sole  resource, 
npon  government  endowment,  which 
means  simply  a  new  tax  on  the  people 
of  Great  britaln,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland — a  country  which  is  already 
exempted  ibom  her  share  of  our  hea- 
viest burdens,  and  annually  receiving 
eleemosynary    aid    to    an    amount 
which  has  grievously  contributed  to 
increase  our  late  monetary  pressure. 
It  may  be  that  some  such  project  is 
in  contemplation,  for  we  never  have 
been    able  to  comprehend,  without 
some  such  motive  as  this,  the  extraor- 
dinary anxiety  exhibited  by  the  present 
Whig  government  in  carrying  through 
their  biU  for  the  establishment  of  Di- 
plomatic relations  with  Rome,  at  the 
veary  moment  when  the  last  fragment 
of  temporal  power  was  passing  firom 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.    But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not — ^whether  this  is  a 


mere  private  crotchet,  or  a  prepared 
scheme,  to  come  forth  in  due  season — 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  met  throughout  the  country  with  a. 
righteous  storm  of  indignation.  The 
Protestantism  of  Britain  has  been  its 
strength  and  its  glory;  and  it  was 
only  when  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween that  sacred  principle  and  the 
hardly  less  revered  one  of  loyalty,  that 
our  forefathers  thought  themselves  jus- 
tified in  summoning  an  alien  to  the 
British  throne.  What  cost  us  then  both 
tears  and  blood  is  anoperating  principle 
now ;  and  if,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  seen  order  maintained  and  re- 
bellion crushed  at  home,  at  a  period 
when  half  of  Europe  is  plunged  in  the 
horrors  of  anarchy,  we  do  not  fear  the 
charge  of  bigotry,  if  we  attribute  our 
preservation  as  much  to  the  religious 
establishments  of  the  land,  as  to  the 
free  institutions  which  Protestantism 
has  enabled  us  to  maintain.  Loy^ty 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  bought :  it  is  a 
spontaneous  feeling,  unpurchaseable 
at  any  price ;  and  if  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy  have  it  not  now,  the  most 
liberal  endowment  will  work  no 
change  in  their  political  feelings. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  com- 
monly urged  by  those  who  advocate 
this  system  of  endowment,  is,  we 
think,  both  erroneous  in  its  as- 
sumption and  weak  in  its  applica- 
tion. They  maintain  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  if  in  the  pay  of  the 
state,  would  have  less  power  over  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  than  at  present. 
Is  that  altogether  a  state  of  matters 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring 
about  ?  Would  it  be  well  to  sap  the 
influence  of  this  moral  police  ?  There 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  who  does  not 
know,  that  were  he  to  give  open 
countenance  to  rebellion,  he  would 
not  only  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  but,  under  a  firm  exe- 
'Cutive  government,  would  be  selected 
as  the  earliest  example.  The 
situation  of  Ireland  is  such,  that 
we  can  never  calculate  upon  the 
loyalty  of  a  large  portion  of  its  popn> 
lation.  Centuries  have  rolled  by, 
and  still  the  Celtic  race  persist  in 
being  aliens  from  our  own.  We  can- 
not tame  them,  cannot  cultivate  them, 
cannot  win  their  hearts  by  any  ima- 
ginable sacrifice;      They,  persist  in 
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their  cej  of  Inland  ftr  the  MbIi,  tBuk 
will  not  see  that  tlw  ttaing  is  ae  im- 
possible as  1^  fe^esCafattshmeiit  of 
the  SaaoB  Iwptarcli^T  and,  were  it 
possible,  wwAi  be  taaitaaooint  to 
delireriag  Aeas  ever  to  the  horrors 
of  a  barberiaa  wir.  It  is  so  ne  dis* 
gnisinn^  the  fiact-^we  nvosl  deal  wHIi 
men  a»  thef  ase ;  asd  who  can  doubt 
that  then  dees  exist  a  gnat  amoant 
of  noted  disslfest&oa  wmaa%  tlis 
peasantij  of  inland?  And  aoir  H 
is  serioosly  proposed  to  cnn  that  db« 
aflbetioav  by  takinff^  means  calcakrted 
to  weaken,  the  iaflvance  of  the  priest- 
hood e^er  tlm  peasaBtij  t  In  other 
words,  to  give  nf^  the  only  hostages 
w^  hold,  and  leave  the  most  torbn- 
leot  and  nnedneated  population  of 
Bnrope,  freed  even  from  nligioos 
oontrol,  to  be  worirad  ap  to  fmof 
by  the  flnt  lay  demagogue  who*  has 
the  art  to  make  them  belieTe  that 
tnasov  is  a  synonymons  term  with 
patriotiBm.  Bven  worldly  wisdom 
would  npadfiatv  sach  a  sumnder,  and 
the  argoment  Is  so  weakf  thatitbeare 
with  It  its  own  nfiitation. 

We  hare  gained  nothing  whatever 
by  tampering  witb  Roman  Catholidsm 
in  Ireland.  Keithev  the  moral  nor 
the  social  condition  of  the-  people  has 
been  improved  thenby  ^  on  the  con- 
trary, each  saeeesaive-  step  toward 
conciliation  has  been  met  by  augment- 
ed turbulence.  We  cannot  afford  to 
push  the  experiment  fiuHier;  and 
sunly  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  if, 
while  the  Bomish  elergy  themselves 
distinctly  npudiate  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  nfase  to  become  the  stipen- 
diaries of  the  British  government,  any 
body  of  men  who  may  be  called  to  the 
nsponslble  situation  of  her  Mi^esly's 
advisers,  shotdd  persist  in  teiidering 
the  obnoxious  and  npugnant  boon : 
least  of  all  do  we  expect  that  any 
such  proposal  can  emanate  from  the 
Conservatives.  We  know  that  upon 
this  point  various  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  and  that  Lord  George 
Bentinck  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  not  unfavourable  to  such  a 
scheme.  No  man,  we  firmly  believe, 
ever  had  the  good  of  Inland  mon 
thoroughly  at  heart;  and,  had  bis  plan 
for  ameliorating  the  Irish  distress  been 
adopted  last  year,  and  the   money 
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whidr  WW  useieaily  squsadefeA,  Imsb 
applied  to  therosastnKtkHiof  pennMHt 
woffcs  eminentty  caisaiBled  to  open 
up  aai  develeip  the  nmmas  of  the 
ciNuilry,  we  migbt-en  ttts  lluu  ksv0 
sewn  the  IbundmieM  kdd  of  a  aeivr  ant 
of  aoeial  and  industriiri  prosparity. 
Bat  the  Whiip  Cabinet,  perversa  to  the 
last,  eould  not  bring  thsonetves  to 
aekaowledgethatthepolftical 
of  an  epponsttt  was  gnuaia  than 
own;  and,  tfaereferev the  awswy  whidr 
we  gim  with  so  lavish  a  handy  has  dis* 
appeased  wfthmrt  leaviayttie  smalleafc 
tvaes  of  its  smpleyBwnt*  Bvty  iis 
t'lijijIesisailgHl  flMMitars,  Lead  CSsM^gs 
Bentinclr  professed  m  latifdjaariawfat 
which  wa»  not  napoaded  19  1^  tb» 
gnat  bA  of  his  pavty.  Thegrwm 
not  disposed' ta  unehrlstianlto  Ite  Irigii 
assembly  of  Britain  by  tim  iatrodo^ 
tion  of  nea  wha-epenfy'  svosnd  Iheir 
denial  of  the  faiCbof  the  Sa^anr;  nor 
ifuNdd  they  oeasent  to  pnt  Ibfth  tWr 
hands  against  the  arfc  of  the  aalimial 
dnvehes.  Andthereforoit^was  that, 
upon  mon  tfaan  one  oeeasiosy  ti» 
Protestant  pastyr  whHe  elMeiMly 
aefcnewtedgingtlie  graatptublieservtos 
of  the  late  ^parted  nobfemaa,  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  thaty  upon 
points  so  serious  as  ti»se,  there  orndd 
bene  imnpaidiy  of  oplaloa  UoCween 
bin  and  then.' 

The  siuf^e  arrow  mi^  %e  easily^ 
splintered,  bat,  to  usa  tim  nMmoraUo 
words  of  Genghis-Khaa,  ^^  9o  laa^  as 
the  sheaf  is  bound  together  in:  three 
plaoas^in  love,  honesty,  and  good 
accord — ^no  man  can  ha;ve  power  to 
grieve  us ;  but,  if  we  be  divided  from 
these  three  places,  that  one  of  as  help 
not  the  otiher,  we  shaU  be  destroyea 
and  brought  to  nothing."  We  reoom- 
mend  the  morai  contatoed  in  the  apo- 
logue of  the  old  Asiatic  ddef  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  men  be- 
longing to  tile  Conservative  party ;  ibr 
this  they  may  rely  upon,  that,  aot 
only  is  prolonged  discord  an  act  of 
egngious  My,  but  that  any  one  who 
reftises.  In  the  present  troublous  times, 
to  lend  ahand  to  the  crimittiBg ef  the 
severed  tie,  cannot,  in  the  estiamtioa 
of  good  men,  be  considered  a  friend  to 
his  country.  And  if  tide  be  so,  what 
faith  can  we  npese  hi  him  wto  eat  the 
cords  asuttdsv  ? 
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Fkucxa  Hemans  and  the  poetesses 
of  England  1  Sach  would  probably 
be  the  form  in  which  the  toast  would 
mn,  if  literary  toasts  were  the  fashion, 
or  sach  a  mode  of  compliment  the  one 
exactly  snited  to  the  case.  Not  that 
we  wonld  ventare  positively  to  assert 
that  Mrs  Hemans  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  poetesses,  the  first  absolately 
in  point  of  genius, — ^though  there  is 
bat  one  name,  that  of  Joanna  Baillle, 
which  occnrs  to  as,  at  the  moment,  as 
disputing  with  hers  that  pre-eminence, 
— balb^nse  she,  in  a  more  complete 
manner  than  any  other  of  ourpoetesses, 
repreaents  the  mind,  the  culture,  the 
feelings,  and  character,  of  the  English 
gentlewoman.  Her  piety,  her  resigna- 
tion, her  love  of  nature  and  of  home, 
— thai  cheerfalness  easily  moved  by 
little  incidents,  that  sadness  into 
which  reflection  almost  always  settled, 
— all  spei^  of  the  cultivated  woman 
bred  under  English  skies,  and  in 
English  homes.  Her  attachment  to 
the  privacy  of  life,  her  wise  dislike 
and  avoidance  of  the  icUU  of  literary 
renown,  and  the  dull,  dry,  fever-heat 
of  fashionable  circles,  tend  to  complete 
her  qualifications  as  a  fitting  represen- 
tative of  her  fair  countrywomen.  The 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  in  its  weak- 
ness as  well  as  elegance,  savoured, 
perhaps,  too  much*  of  what  we  are 
compelled  to  call  feminine.  Alive 
at  all  times  to  beauty  in  all  its^forms, 
to  music,  to  tender  and  imagmative 
thought,  she  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most equally  averse  to  whatever  bore 
the  aspect  of  an  analysis  of  feeling,  or 
an  approach  to  a  severe  investigation 
of  truth.  Present  her  with  the  beauti- 
fal,  but  spare  her  all  scientific  dissec- 
tion of  it.  Let  the  flower  live  as  her 
companion;  do  not  rend  it  to  pieces  to 
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show  its  conformation.  Let  but  the 
faith  be  tender  and  true  to  the  hearty 
and  disturb  her  not  with  rude  inquiries 
whether  it  possess  any  other  truth  or 
not.  That  too  much  melancholy  (at 
least  for  her  own  happiness)  which  is 
traceable  in  her  poems,  arose  in  part 
from  events  in  her  life,  but  in  part, 
also,  firom  this  too  partial  and  limited 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  feelings 
were  excited  or  refined,  but  the 
reasoning  powers  not  enough  called 
forth:  no  task- work  was  therefore 
given  to  the  active  intellect ;  and  a 
mind  that  could  not  be  at  rest  was 
left  to  brood  over  sentiments,  either 
the  sad  heritage  of  all  mortality,  or 
the  peculiar  offspring  of  afSictions  of 
her  own.  We  are  not  imputing,  in 
this  remark,  any  shadow  of  blame  to 
her;  we  make  the  remark  because  we 
think  that,  eminent  as  she  was,  she 
still  suffered  much  from  the  unwise 
and  arbitrary  distinction  which  is 
made  in  the  education  of  the  two 
sexes. 

The  difference  between  the  mental 
qualities  of  the  sexes  is  owing,  we 
apprehend,  far  more  to  education  than 
to  nature.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
such  natural  difference  as*  warrants 
the  distinction  we  make  in  the  mental 
discipline  we  provide  for  them.  There 
are  certain  professional  studies  with 
which  no  one  thinks  of  vexing  the 
mind  of  any  one,  man  or  woman,  but 
those  who  intend  to  practise  the  pro- 
fessions ;  but  why,  in  a  good  English 
library,  there  should  be  one  half  of  it, 
and  that  the  better  half,  which  a 
young  woman  is  not  expected  to  read 
— this  we  never  could  understand, 
and  never  reflect  on  with  common 
patience.  Why  may  not  a  Locke,  or 
a  Paley,  or  a  Dagald  Stewart,  train 
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the  mind  of  the  fhtnre  mother  of  a 
family  ?  or  why  may  not  an  intelli- 
gent yonng  woman  be  a  companion 
for  her  brother  or  her  bctfmnd  ia  his 
more  serious  moods  of  thought,  as 
ivell  as  in  his  gayer  and  more  trifling? 
Would  tha  imrM  lose  any  thing  of 
social  happiness  or  moral  refinement 
by  this  intellectual  equality  of  the 
two  sexes  ?  You  vex  the  memory  of 
a  young  giii  with  dictionaries  aii4 
vocabularies  without  end  ;  you  tax 
her  memory  in  every  conceivable 
manner ;  and  at  an  after-age  you  give 
the  literature  of  sentiment  freely  to 
her  pillage  ;  baft  that  which  shovkl 
step  between  the  two — the  culture  of 
the  reas«B— this  is  entirely  forbidden. 
If  she  leama  a  docen  nodem  laa- 
gvagBf,  she  does  not  read  a  single 
book  ia  any  one  of  liiem  that  wMdd 
make  her  think.  Even  in  her  nii- 
gioos  library,  the  same  distinction  is 
preserved.  Books  of  sentimeBtal  piety 
— some  of  them  mandlin  enengli — ^are 
thrust  with  kindest  anxiety  aod  most 
liberal  profn«on  upon  her :  any  woric 
of  theology,  any  work  tliat  discnsses 
and  examiaeSv  is  as  canfolly  ex* 
daded. 

We  are  not  contending  that  there  is 
no  diiferenoe  whatever  in  the  aental 
constitution  of  the  two  sexas.  Hieve 
may  be  lees  tendency  to  ratioctaatioa 
in  woman  ;  there  is  certainly  aiare  of 
feeling,  a  <inicker  and  more  sensitive 
nature.  One  sees  this  espectaUy  in 
children.  Mark  them  in  their  play- 
hours,  'm  their  holiday  freedom,  when 
they  are  left  to  themselves  to  find 
matter  of  enjojmient,  —  how  much 
more  pleasure  does  the  girl  evidently 
derive  from  any  beanttful  or  living 
thing  that  comes  before  it  than  the 
boy  1  We  have  an  instance  of  it  al- 
most as  we  write.  There  is  a  group 
of  children  on  the  beach.  The  little 
girl  is  in  perfect  ecstasies,  aa  she  looks 
at  the  sparkling  waves  Ast  come 
boinn^ag  to  her  leet ;  she  shouts,  she 
leaps,  she  herself  bounds  towards 
thera,  then  springs  hark  as  they  ap- 
pcoadi,  half  fn^tened  andhalf  phsased 
— she  knows  not  how  to  express  her 
delight  at  this  great  playfettow  she 
has  found.  Meanvhito  the  bay,  her 
brother,  does  nothing  bat  thrvw  stones 
at  it — of  that  heaeenu  never  wearied. 
The  beaoh  is  a  perfect  armoniy  to 
him,  and  he  pelka  the  graocfol  nvyies 


remorselesslj.  What  is  thev  grace 
to  him  ?  So,  too,  in  an  inland  scene. 
a  garden  or  a  lawn,  we  have  often 
noticed  what  exquisite  pleasore  a 
little  giri  win  feel,  as  she  watches « 
sparrow  alight  near  her  upon  tiie 
mud,  in  aeaivli  of  crmnlis  er  otbf r 
food.  Her  little  firame  quite  thrill? 
as  this  other  little  piece  of  life  com^ 
hopping  and  pecking  about  her.  Sbc 
loads  it,  but  with  awppietd  ▼oke, 
with  idi  the  endearing  epithet; 
her  vocabulary  supplies.  She  i« 
evidently  embarrassed  that  thej 
are  so  few:  she  makes  up  br 
thenr  fireqneat  v^MtltfoiL  She  aln 
Bohitely  lovn  the  HtHe  creatna,  with 
all  whose  mo'vements  she  lewi  ^ 
have  the  kesneet  sympslhy.  Her 
brother,  the  boy,  be  has  aolhisr  ^ 
it  but  hn  unfhfliiig  stana,  or  he  tils' 
his  hat  at  it.  UofkiiiBg,  ftrtaaatelr. 
ta^  stone  is  not ;  for,  if  his  ^kU  »  * 
nuHtenuni  responded  loUsdeitneti^ 
zeal,  there  is  notMng  tiiat  a  rtooe 
would  kiU  that  wonli  be  left  alife,  ^ 
that  a  stone  wovld  tireak  tbsl  wosM 
be  left  whole.  ▲  nwre  bliadsiwg^ 
activity  seems,  at  that  ▼etyiatewJ^J 
age,  to  distingalsfa  the  Mara  M  <» 
the  creation.  ^^ 

At  an  after  period  of  ISfe»  J^ 
thought  has  educated  the  youth  to^ 
feeling,  the  pietore  is  often  eatii^ 
reversed.  Then,  qpless  the  nw^ 
bred  up  amere  ^easura-lBBrtBfi  **" 
ing what  he  calls  MMseoMBt iito«B 
orcoantry,  the  soperior  «dactli»^ 
has  received  makes  him  the  a^ 
feelhig,  the  mere  teagiaative,  heai»^ 
the  more  reflective  Of  the  two.  JJ! 
brother  who  once  shocked  hisn«" 


sister  by  his  st^  aai  c^.*"X 
mente,  bow  looks  with  so"*^^!^^ 
contempt  at  the  firivoloas  *^^ 

occupations — at  the  sj'^^'IjilSit 
artttdal  enjoyment^-to  ^srhij  "»^ 
»8ter  has  betakan  hvself.  ^"^^l 
t^y  are  at  the  sea-side  ^^IT^^^^ 
he  who  flads  oempaDioasblp  tt^ 
waves,, who  finds  thought gr*^*^^ 
expanded,  freer  and  boMer,  ^ 
praseaee  of  the  bouaAefls  «^J^ 
too,  dotes  apon  tihe  sea,  ^^r^^L 
beside  it-to  read  her  ao^-    ^ 
if  they  ride  er  walk  thnwigh***^ 
tiy  together,  It  Is  his  «3^^*^* Ji 
t^hifdapoa  tiie  baBglH-^2*J°  t 
tlie  «Blaat  dost  atoe  eqn?^ 
makhig. 
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fiai  Witt  (WW  SM  sMBding,  and  will 
to  noid.  Theie  we  so 
€f  Tidily  cvltirttted 
nuida  vho  hove  distai|n>^hed  than- 
Mhret  Hi  kUfln  or  in  Booiety,  and 
aude  ii  liisbly  fiMunine  to  be  inteUfr- 
^enft  10  well  is  .gMkU  and  to  kave 
akwatod  as  well  as  amiable  fceKagi, 
that  bj-aad-bj  tbe  whole  sex  mnat 
adapt  a  new  atandaid  of  edocalion. 
Ji  nost,  we  presuBe,  be  by  leaden 
of  their  own  starting  one  of  their  own 
body,  that  the  feet  of  tbe  aolt  and 
liMd  flock  nnat  be  kd. 

YeSf  we  aie  mending.  Yery  dif- 
ferent are  oar  tineB  firom  those  when 
Madame  de  GeidJe  pnblished  her  little 
work,  De  Vlnflumct  des  Femme$  mar 
la  lAtUfmlmre  FnmqaiMe  oomme  Pro* 
tedrkcidm  Lettrt*^  H  comme  Atiimn, 
She  had  to  eontend,  with  the  laitte 
acrid  aaensy,  ^  ^^e  privilege  of  a 
lady  to  write,  as  a  Tnridsh  (bime  of 
the  present  centmry  might  be  snp* 
peeed  to  display,  who  ahoold  eontend 
for  the  porilege  of  walking  abroad 
nnveiled,  or  niher  anmnffl^.  And 
0Pan  she  herself  thinly  it  neoessary 
to  give  certain  roles  to  yoong  women 
wlw  write— as  slie  would  to  yoong 
women  who  dance — how  to  oompOTt 
theaoselTes  with  oonsommato  pro- 
pria^ ;  as  not  to  enter  into  oontro- 
rei^r,  or  nse  big  words — in  short,  to 
deal  with  nnater's  ink  without  soiling 
thenaost  delicate  fingen.  Aa  to  that 
afgament  -drawn  from  the  supposed 
neglect  of  domestie  datiea— which  it 
seems.  In  those  days  just  emerging 
fren  barbarity,  was  sttU  beard  o^sfae 
dJamiHses  it  very  briefly.  ^*  Gonraie 
eea  doroiis  dans  mie  maison  faien 
orAonnde,  ae  penvent  jamais  prendre 
pim§  ifmme  hemparjouTy  cetto  ob}ec* 
tion  est  ahsoloment  nolle."  As  there 
is  nmch  impfied  in  t^at  ^*  maison  bien 
ordonn^/'  and  as  Madame  de  Genlis 
did  not  write  for  simple  gentie-folks, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  timt  the  one  lioor 
per  diem  may  admit  of  extension 
without  any  foifoituie  of  literary 
privileges,  in  her  tiase,  too,  there  was 
thaoi^  to  Ilea  sort  of  fend  between 
anthon  sad  avthoresses — a  thing 
whidi  in  onr  day  is  qnite  ineoneeiT* 
able — for  she  writes,  apropoa  of  a 
chaste  af  plagiarini,  against  La  Fon- 
taine, to  the  following  indignant 
strain  :^~"'  QaeUes  ifoe  sotont  le  ban- 
homie  et  la  candeor  d*on  autoar,  il 
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sait  qoe,  par  one  lei  taeito  mais  oni- 
verselle,  H  est  tonjoort  dispense  de 
eoaveair  4|qM1  dolt  k  one  fenme  one 
id^e  hearenee.  Dans  oe  cas  aeolement 
le  plagiat  et  le  silence  seat  ^galemeait 
l^ttsam." 

We  hare  dumged  all  toat :  we  have 
had  too  many  mstances  of  women  of 
talent  and  of  genins  to  doatat  their 
ahiUty  to  excel^we  mdce  no  exer- 
tion— in  any  branch  of  Uteratore  what- 
ever. We  give  them,  oa  tbe  other 
hand,  no  monopoly  of  elegance  or 
grace,  or  delicacy  of  toncfa,  as  some 
aifect  to  do«  Tliese  qualities  they  are 
very  likely  to  display ;  bot  they  wiH 
be  snperior  in  thm  to  antbors  of  the 
male  sex,  only  jast  so  for  as  they  are 
snperior  to  those  anthon  in  geniae 
and  talent.  There  is  still  a  practice 
in  many  critics  to  detect  the  style 
fomsnine  from  the  style  masonline. 
The  sooner  this  is  laid  aside  tlM  better. 
There  are  styles  iriiich,  speaking  meta^ 
phorically,  one  may  say  Imva  a 
feminine  grace,  or  a  fommine  weak- 
ness. Sach  an  observation  has  been 
made,  by  Sir  James  Maddntosh,  on 
the  style  of  Addison.  Bnt  to  pretend 
to  say  of  a  given  page  of  composition 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  has 
l)enned  it,  is  absurd.  We  often  hear 
it  said,  that  none  but  a  woman  could 
have  written  the  letters  of  Madame 
de  S^vign^  If  Cowper  had  been  a 
woman,  people  woidd  have  said  tbe 
same  thing  cf  his  letters.  They  are 
unriyalled,  at  least  in  onr  own 
language,  for  grace  and  elegance, 
and  wit  and  playfidness.  No  wo- 
uuia,  we  believe — ^and  the  epistolary 
st^e  is  supposed  to  belong  I7  especial 
right  to  the  female  pen — has  ever 
written  snob  charming  letters  as  those 
to  Lady  Hesketh^  a»d  his  old  Mend 
Thomas  Hill.  As  to  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  S^ign^,  they  so  evidently 
come  from  a  mother  to  a  daugiiter, 
that  it  Is  in^KMBsible  to  forget  for  a 
moment  the  sex  of  the  writer.  Bui 
if  the  qnaHties  which  have  given 
them  Iherary  celebrity  are  to  be  pro- 
nonnoed  fominine,  half  the  literature 
of  YnoMb  is  of  the  same  gender. 
Still  less  can  we  tolerate  the  affeeta- 
tion  that  pretends  to  discern  a  oertoin 
weakness,  a  tremidousness  of  the 
hand,  when  the  pen  is  held  by  a  wo- 
man. There  is  grace  and  elegance, 
bnt,  forsootii,  a  certain  heaitation^a 
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want  of  vigour  and  certainty  of  touch. 
Nonsense.  Take  Our  Viilagt^  by 
Miss  Mitford,  and  the  Sketch-Book, 
by  Washington  Irving:  they  are 
both  of  the  graceful  and  elegant  order 
of  style;  but  the  lady  writes  the 
English  language  with  far  more  free- 
dom, ease,  and  vigour,  than  the 
gentleman.  The  poetic  element  is 
mingled  in  her  diction  with  far  more 
taste  and  judgment.  It  glitters 
through  her  prose  as  the  sunUght  in 
the  green  tree — ^throwing  Its  gold 
amongst  the  foliage,  yet  leaving  it 
the  same  green,  and  simple,  and 
rcfreshhig  object  as  before. 

No — we  will  grant  to  woman  no 
monopoly  in  the  lighter  elegancies,  and 
presume  nothing  against  her  ability 
to  excel  in  the  graver  qualities  of 
authorship.  We  have  said  that  Mrs 
Hcmans  was  peculiarly  the  poetess 
of  her  countrywomen,  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  by  this  that  her  style 
is  peculiarly  feminine — ^for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  a  feminine 
style  is;  we  thus  characterised  her 
because  the  sentiments  she  habitually 
expresses  are  those  which  will  almost 
univeraaUy  find  a  response  in  the 
minds  of  her  countiywomen. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to 
say,  but  we  do  wish  that  the  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Mrs  Hemans,  ap- 
pended to  the  last  edition  of  her  worlu, 
had  not  been  written  by  a  sister.  So 
near  a  relative  may  be  presumed, 
indeed,  to  know  more  of  the  person 
whose  life  she  undertakes  to  narrate 
than  any  one  else ;  but  she  may  not 
know  what  to  tell  us.  Her  very 
familiarity  with  the  subject  is  against 
her :  she  cannot  place  it  at  a  distance 
from  her,  and  regard  it  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  view ;  she  does  not  think  of 
recording,  she  does  not  even  remem- 
ber, what  to  her  has  none  of  the 
interest  of  novelty.  A  sister  who 
should  give  to  any  impartial  biogra- 
pher the  materials  he  required  of  her, 
would  be  found  to  contribute  far  more 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  peison  whose 
life  was  written,  than  by  holding  the 
pen  herself.  Besides,  a  sister  can 
have  none,  and  show  none,  but  sister* 
ly  feelings ;  and  though  these  are  very 
proper  and  amiable,  we  want  some- 
thing more. 

The  two  or  three  events  which  we 
learn  from  this  biographical  notice, 


and  which  bear  upon  the  edocadonof 
the  poetess^  are  soon  recorded,  ind 
they  are  the  only  class  of  events  we 
feel  particnlarly  interested  in.  Felids 
Dorothea   Browne  —  such  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Mrs  Hemans—was 
bom  at  Liverpool,  25th  September 
1793.  SheisdescribedssdistiDgiushed 
"  almost  from  her  cradle  by  extreme 
beauty  and  precocious  talents.'*  When 
of  the  age  of  seven  years,  her  father, 
who  had  been  a  merchant  of  consider- 
able opulence,  metwithareverseoffor* 
tune,  and  the  family  retired  to  Wales, 
"  where  for  the  next  nine  yean  they 
resided  at  Gwrych,  near  Abergele,  in 
Denbighshire,  a  large  old  mansion, 
dose  to  the  sea,  and  shot  in  hj  a 
picturesque  range  of  mountams,"— a 
change  of  residence  which  was,  at  aD 
events,  highly  propitious  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poetic  character. 
^^In    the    calm    seclusion  of  this 
romantic  region,  with  ample  range 
through  the  treasures  of  an  cxtenare 
library,  the  young  poetess  P««ed  * 
happy  childhood,  to  which  she  wonW 
often  fondly  revert  amidst  the  nosa- 
tudes  of  her  after-life.    Here  she  im- 
bibed that   intense  love  of  natore 
which  ever  afterwards  *  hannled  her 
like  a  passion,'  and  that  warm  attach- 
ment for  the  '  green  land  of  Wales  - 
its  affectionate,  true-hearted  people, 
their  traditions,  their  music,  aad  au 
their    interesting    charactcnstKS-- 
which  she  cherished  to  the  Ust  honn  oi 
her  existence."  A  pleasant  picture  tms 
—the  large  old  house  uear  the  ^> 
and  amongst  mountalDS,  with  weaa 
harpers  and  Welsh  tfaditoons,  «« 
great  store  of  books,  and  the  ww 
girl  ranging  at  wiU  through  ajL  jm 
and  the  picture  we  have  of.the  yo"^ 
student  conning  her  ShakspearCjO^ 
choicest   recreation,    "  in  *  *^ 
haunt  of  her  own-a  seat  amojpt 

the  branches  of  an  old  m^^Z^ 
where  she  reveUed  in  the  treaw^ 
of  the  cherished  volume"--^*" 
learn  of  her  childhood,  and  »"  P* 
haps  that  remained  to  telL         .^ 
Our  poetess  was  veir  «oon  w  F"^ 
Few  have  commenced  thetfu^^g 
authoxahip  so  early.     In  ^^S  m 
friends,  "  perhaps  more  P*^  -  of 
jndidous,"  published  a  f^^^ 
her  poems,  written  at  ^^^J^jofi, 
age  of  fourteen ,  in  a  ^ nIrSie' 
"  Its  appearance"  our  fair  mogwr 
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tells  Qs,  ^'  drew  down  the  animadTer- 
sions  of  some  self- constituted  arbiter 
of  taste."  We  never  heard  of  any 
eriiics  being  constitoted  by  royal 
patent,  or  any  mode  of  popukr  elec- 
tion— certainly  not  by  a  committee  of 
anthora.  Self- constituted  I  why  did 
not  the  lady  call  him  a  self- conceited 
knave,  while  she  was  abont  it  ?  Jast 
or  nnjust,  there  would  have  been 
some  meaning  in  the  phrase,  at 
least.  We  suspect,  for  our  part, 
that  these  friends,  ^^moi-e  partial 
than  judicious,"  who  published  the 
rhymes  of  a  young  girl  of  four- 
teen in  a  quarto  volume,  were  them- 
selves strangely  constituted  arbiters 
of  taste. 

Not  long  after  this  first  publication 
of  her  poems,  the  next  great  event  of 
her  life  took  place — her  introduction 
to  Captain  Hemans.  *'The  young 
poetess  was  then  only  fifteen,  in  the 
full  glow  of  that  radiant  beauty  which 
was  destined  to  fade  so  early.  The 
mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ring- 
lets, of  a  rich  golden  brown ;  and  the 
ever-varying  expression  of  her  bril- 
liant eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to 
her  countenance,  which  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  any  painter  to 
do  justice  to  it."  No  wonder  that  so 
fair  a  being  should  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  a  gallant  captain.  And  the 
love  on  both  sides  was  ardent  and 
sincere :  it  supported  the  absence  of 
three  years;  for  Captain  Hemans, 
soon  after  their  introduction,  was 
called  upon  to  embark  with  his  regi- 
ment for  Spain.  On  his  return,  in 
1812,  they  were  married.  Of  their 
domestic  happiness,  or  unhappiness, 
nothing  i§  said ;  but  six  years  after. 
In  1818,  we  are  simply  told  that  the 
Ci4>tain  went  to  Rome — and  never 
returned.  The  separated  pair  never 
met  again. 

^*To  dwell  on  this  subject,"  says 
her  biographer,  ^^  would  be  unneces- 
sarily punfnl ;  yet  it  must  be  stated, 
that  nothing  like  a  permanent  separa- 
tion was  contemplated  at  the  time, 
nor  did  it  ever  amount  to  more  than 
a  tacit  conventional  arrangement, 
which  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  fre- 
qoent  interchange  of  correspondence, 
nor  to  a  constant  reference  to  their 
father  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  her  boys.   Bnt  years  rolled 


on — seventeen  years  of  absence,  and 
consequently  alienation ;  aud  from 
this  time  to  the  hour  of  her  death, 
Mrs  Hemans  and  her  husband  never 
met  again." 

We  are  not  in  general  anxious  to 
pry  into  the  domestic  afflictions  of 
any  pair  whom  wedlock  has  mis- 
matched. If  we  feel  a  little  curiosity 
to  know  more  than  the  sister  has  told 
us,  in  this  instance,  it  is  merely  from 
a  wish  to  learn  how  far  the  poetic 
temperament  of  Mrs  Hemans  could 
be  assigned  as  the  real  cause  of  her 
matrimonial  unhappiness.  Did  the 
Captain  grow  weary  of  the  society  of 
one  whose  feelings  were  pitched  in 
too  high  a  key  for  him  to  sympathise 
with? — ^was  there  too  much  of  poetry 
mingled  with  the  daily  food  of  life  ? 

"Men,  bj  St  Thomas !  cannot  live  like  bees.** 

Did  he  yearn  for  something  more 
homely,  as  she,  on  her  side,  yearned 
for  something  more  elevated?  Had 
he  been  made  to  feci  that  he  did  not 
approach  the  ideal  of  her  imagination,, 
and  that  the  admiration  she  once  had 
given  was  withdrawn  ?  Or  should  we 
say  of  her,  in  lines  of  her  own  : — 

There  are  hearts 
So  perilously  fashioned,  that  for  them 
God's  touch  alono  hath  gentleness  enough 
To  waken,  and  not  break,  their  thrilling 
strings. 

Of  this  perhaps  some  future  biogra- 
pher may  tell  us.  There  are  many 
passages  in  her  poetry  which  show  ai» 
intense  longing  for  the  sympathy  of 
other  minds ;  which  show  that,  while 
her  feelings  were  of  a  rare  order  for 
their  refinement  and  elevation,  she 
yet  sought — what  for  such  a  one  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain — for  the  kin- 
dred sympathy  of  others.  She  could 
not  worship  her  goddesses  alone. 
This  tendency  of  mind  many  of  her 
verses  indicate ;  aud  there  is  one  sweet 
little  poem  where,  if  our  fancy  does 
not  mislead  us,  she  secretly  reproves 
herself  for  having  exacted  too  much 
in  this  respect  from  others :  we  do* 
not  say  from  any  one  in  particular, 
for  the  verses  bear  reference  to  a 
brother,  not  a  husband.  Yet  soma 
personal  reminiscence,  or  regret  of 
this  kind,  might  lead  to  the  strain  of 
thought  so  beautifully  expressed  in. 
the  following  luies : — 
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Oh !  Mk  not,  liope  not  ffaao  too 

Of  wfmmAf  Mow  ;. 
Vov  ai«  HM  boHts  wkeneo  ono  i 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow : 
Few — ^end  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Foroidoen  cere  to  meet ; 
flneh  tie*  weald  make  thie  lilb  of  omn 

loo  finr  for  angbl  ee  flook. 

H  any  bo  tl«t  tbj  bn«ber*k  eye 
8eee  not  «i  thino^  wbkb  tone 
In  oncb  deep  fevorenee  to  the  sky 

Whore  the  ridi  snoMt  bucns: 
U  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Bon  amidst  Tiolets  lone, 
A  inotmo^Vr  thy  sonl  can  bruv-^ 
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His  rfagriir  hmf,  wMMot  tlie  iMrt 
wpptnat  «flbri,  a!  the  penons  she 
MB0ft  baforo  as  ara  imn«Hitely 
tocattsed  oa  tke  green  eartii— ipnb 
wave  wooDd  them,  loipen  spriogit 
tkeb  fBBt,  m  if  Als  wm  qrile 
BStani  and  oaaPfoidBMe.  Ho«rf«e«t 
a  part  does  tiia  quiet  oiMm  of  Mton 
take  in  tiie  plaee  called 


or 
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Oh  I  when  wilt  tbon  leton 
To  tlyf  ■pirit'is  only  lo«ea^ 

Ibtlia  fteaknos  of  the  ■«■» 
To  tho  JtillneM  ol  tbogioeos  ? 


no  tnno  that  soeaks  of  other 

A  amnvmiul  oslight ! 
Xho  adody  of  distoit  eWaieo^ 

Tho  sound  of  waves  by  ni^^t  ; 
Tho  wmd  that,  with  so  many  n  tono^ 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill — 
These  may  have  langiuure  all  thine  own» 

To  him  a  mystery  stilL 

Yel  seom  Aon  not,  for  this,  tho  tmo 

And  itfiftdfsot  lo^  of  yean  ; 
Tho  kindly,  that  from  ehiidhood  frow^ 

The  iaithfiil  to  thy  tears ! 
If  there  be  one  that  o*er  the  dead 

Hath  in  Ay  niof  bonn  part, 
And  Utttehod  thraoffh  neknosi  by  thy 

Gift Aio a  lundiod  heart! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made. 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend; 
Like  sister-flowers  of  one  sweet  shade* 

With  the  same  breece  that  bend: 
For  that  foil  bliss  of  thought  allied* 

Never  to  mortals  ffiven — 
Oh !  lay  thy  lonely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lilt  them  anto  heaven. 

We  foUow  BO  farther  the  erents  of 
her  htography.  We  have  hese  all 
that  reflects  a  Mght  upea  the  paams 
thesuelves.  That  Welsh  life  aaMMif 
the  flseaDtaias--1iie  little  giri  With  her 
£hakspeaie  in  the  apple-tsee — that 
beaatj  of  fifteen,  fall  oi  peetry  and 
eatiioiiasm  and  love — niarria0e---d]»- 
appeiataient — sad  the  Uviag  after- 
wards, with  her  chtMrea  foaad  hei; 
in  a  condition  woiae  than  widowhood; 
is  aU  the  oomsaeat  that  her 
affords  on  her  sweet  aad 
laelaacholy  Verse. 

Aad  how  vrndly  the  verse  reAscts 
4he  life!  How  redolent  of  natsre  is 
her  poetry  I  how  tras  her  pictarea  of 
aaoantaiB,  and  forest,  md  rlTor,  aad 
ahyl  Itieqnkes that  the  laadershoaM 
latveheen  himself  a  lsa|^  aad  aoearale 
aboerreref  rnral  seenoi*  to  loMew  her 
iniagiwatioa»  aad  fcel  the  troth  of  inr 
rapid  and  nnpreteadoig  deoGsiptioHk 


■he  snniiu^ 

The 
And  the  mony  waters  ialliBg 

With  sweet  laa^ter  in  their  toini 


_^athsnanni  SngM-vi 
From  thoir  hanks  of  moMaodhn, 
Breath*  of  the  swmy  hoan — 
Bat  when  wilt  tiion  reton? 


Okl  than h«fe wwdstod hnv 
Frona  thy  home  withoot  a  giids; 

And  thy  native  woodland  seoc 
In  thme  nlterad  heart  hath  diedL 

ThoB  haetflMis  tho  wealth  aio»y» 
And  the  glo^  of  thy  «prixv  ; 

And  to  thee  the  leavcsMij^t  phy 
b  a  lony-ftiigutten   ' 


There  is  soonethiBcr  wytaoefaisgii 

the  MBpydty  of  these  pteaBsieBy  coa- 

tiaafeed  wish  what  iaii^srtirB  lasM- 

diatefy  saggaato  of  thecsseerwdthf 

tastes  of  the  pradifsiL         ^ 

One   giost   spectads  m  »«« 
ah»et  aeens  atraagelj  to  haveionia 

JMcinatioB  apon  oar  poet**-^**! 
never  hindled  to  the  sea.  fibeseeiMa 
Is  view  it  as  the  baags  oalj  St  wM^ 

tiaand  of  naa;  to ha^e m«<><»^ 


it  only  with  teaipssts  — -  v^j^ 
have  seen  ia  it  only  thej«»w»" 
wastooftMabMwateia.    Hsien« 


BoriptwiP^ 

an  expression  of  aingnlar  joy  •■JJ** 
gratnlatioa.    We  qnesth» wWhff» 


Aad  there  riiaU  be  no  vors 


reader  of  herpecas 


hsi«* 


iBk  the  Ihras  of  tho  expiseM  tf  »^ 
did.    Tbe8aa,neaUtothe^tvv 

graadeat  aad  Boat  ^••■^^^iifhr 

«*^  ^  *^  ^!!li2!!'8hSv5 
flsaia  pervane  aesoc»iw"»  ^*^  ^. 

aawitinitsaataral  hesstyo*"^ 
IMty,  bat  hiohed  St  it  iHtsri  » j* 
eariileai  «f  raddess  aad  ^>£^ 
iaWrX^&^^y'^S 
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Bnt  to  Mrs  Hemans'  Vespers  of 
Pakrmo.    It  was  not  the  natural  bent 
of  genins  which  led  her  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  dramatic  form ;  and  when 
we   become   thoroughly   acquainted 
with  her  temperament,  and  the  feel- 
ings  she   loved  to  indulge,  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  she  performed  the 
task    she  undertook  with  so  much 
spirit,  and  so  large  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, than  that  she  falls  short  in  some 
parts  of  her  performance.     Nothing 
can   be   better  conceived^   or   more 
admirably  sustained,  than  the  charac- 
ter of  Raimond  de  Procida.     The 
elder  Procida,  and  the  dark  revenge- 
ful Montalba,  are  not  so  successfully 
treated.  We  feel  that  she  has  designed 
these  figures  with  sufficient  propriety, 
but  she  has  not  animated  them ;   she 
could  not   draw  from  within  those 
fierce  emotions  which  were  to  infuse 
life  into  them.     The  e£fort  to  sympa- 
thise, even  in  imagination,  with  such 
characters,    was  a  violence   to   her 
nature.   The  noble  and  virtuous  hero- 
ism of  the  younger  Procida  was,  on 
the  contrary,  no  other  than  the  over- 
flow of  her  own  genuine  feeling.  Few 
modern  dramas  present  more  spirit- 
stirring  scenes,  than  those  in  which 
Baimond  takes  the  leading  part.  Two 
of  those  we  would  particularly  men- 
tion  —  one   when,    on  joining   the 
patriot-conspirators,  and  learning  the 
mode  in  which  Uiey  intended  to  free 
their  country,  he  refuses^  even  for  so 
great  an  object,  to  stain  his  soul  with 
assassination  and  murder;    and  the 
other,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the 
piece,  he  is  imprisoned  by  the  more 
successful  conspirators — ^is  condemned 
to  die  for  imputed  treachery  to  their 
cause,  and  hears  that  the  hatde  for  his 
country,  for  which  his  spirit  had  so 
longed,  is  going  forward.    We  cannot 
refrain  from  making  a  quotation  from 
both  these  parts  of  the  drama.    We 
diall  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  some 
lines,  in  order  to  compress  ourextracts. 
The  conspirators   have  met,  and 
proclaimed  their  intended  scheme  — 

SiaUami,  Be  it  to ! 
If  one  amongBt  ns  stay  the  avenging  Bteel 
For  love  or  pitr,  be  hii  doom  u  theirs  I 
Pledge  we  onr  faith  to  this. 

Raim,  (rushing fonoard  indkmantly.)  Onr 
iaith  to  tS't.f 
No !   I  but  drtami  I  heard  it :  Can  it  be  ? 
M J  conntiTmen,  mj  father ! — ^Is  it  thos 


Mrs  Hemans. 
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should  be  won? — Awake!  — 


That  freedom 
awake 
To  loftier  thoughts  ! — Lift  np,  exaltingly, 
On  the  crowned  heights,  and  to  the  sweeping 

winds, 
Your  glorious  banner ! — Let  your  tmmpet^s 

blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes!     Call 

aloud. 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall 

bear 
The  stranger's    yoke  no    longer  !  —  What 

is  he 
Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile. 
Beneath  his  vest  a  dagger,  which  but  waits 
Till  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,   to  still  it» 

beatings  ? 
That  which  our  nature^s  instinct  doth  recoil 

from, 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,    yours  and 

mine — 
A  murderer !     Heard  ye  ? — Shall  that  name 

with  ours 
Go  down  to  after  days  ? 

Mont.  I  tell  thee,  youth, 
Our  souls  are  parched  with  agonising  thirst. 
Which  must  be  quenched  though  death  were 

in  the  draught : 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have 

left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 

Pro.  O,  my  son ! 
The  time  has  passed  for  such  high  dreams  as 

thine : 
Then  knowest  not  whom  wo  deal  with.    Wo 

must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  re- 
venge. 
And,  for  our  ntuncs — whato'er  the  deeds  by 

which 
We  burst  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That,  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 
We,  through  a  bright  "  For  ever,"  shall  be 

called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country. 

Bairn.  Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed   oeneath  the  yoke,  and  then 

arisen. 
As  a  strong  lion  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  Before  high  heaven. 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. 

Mon.  Away!  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth  m  doth  a  blasted  tree, 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation ;  but  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose  ; — we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinkinff  hearts. 
Raim,  Montalba!  know, 
I  shrink  from  crime  alone.    Oh  !  if  my  voice- 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  1  would 

Associates,  leaden,  be  avenged !  but  yet 
As  knights,  as  warriors  ! 

Mon.  Peace !  Have  we  not  borne 
Th*  indelible  taint  of  contumely  and  chains  t 
We  are  no^  knights  and  warriors :  Our  bright 

crests 
Have  been  de61ed  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy !  we  are  slaves — tod  our  revenge  shall  be- 
Deep  as  a  slaved  disgrace. 

Raim.  Why,  then,  farewell : 
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have  no  qaarrel.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  without  a  grain  of  bitterness ; 
it  loves  to  associate  itself  with  all 
things  beantifol  in  natnre ;  it  makes 
the  rose  its  emblem.  It  does  so  in 
the  following  lines  to 

TUB  8HAI>OW  OF  A  PLOWSR. 

*Twas  a  dream  of  olden  days. 
That  Art,  by  sorae  strange  power. 

The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower : 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose, 
By  its  own  meek  beauty  bowed, 

Miffht  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose. 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 


A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing ! 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 
That  a  flu&h  around  it  shed, 

And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfume. 
Where  were  Mejf  ?-~-fled,  all  fled  ! 

Naught  but  the  dim,  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanished  hours — 
Memoir  I  what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
Shadows  of  buried  flowers ! 

We  shonld  be  disposed  to  dwell 
entirely  on  the  shorter  pieces  of  Mrs 
Hemans,  bnt  this  would  hardly  be 
just.  There  is  one  of  her  more  ambi- 
tions efforts  which,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  demand  a  word  from  us. 
The  Vespers  of  Palermo  is  not  per- 
haps the  most  popular,  even  of  her 
longer  productions  —  it  is  certainly 
written  in  what  is  just  now  the  most 
unpopular  form — ^yet  it  appears  to  us 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  her 
genius.  It  has  this  advantage  too— 
it  can  be  happily  alluded  to  without 
the  necessity  of  detailing  the  plot- 
always  a  wearisome  thing,  to  both  the 
critic  and  the  reader:  evexy  body 
faiows  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  The  drama  is  unpopular  as 
a  form  of  composition,  because  the 
written  play  is  still  considered  as  a 
production,  the  chief  object  of  which 
18  mifised  if  it  is  not  acted ;  and  the 
acting  of  plays  is  going  into  desuetude. 
When  the  acting  of  tragedies  shall  be 

S Wk  ^f*?  **^^®'  (»«  i'  Wda  fair  to 
'%  5*V*^'  as  an  ordinary  amuse- 
ment of  the  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated classes  of  society^and  the  drama 
shaU  become  merely  a  class  of  litera- 


Mr%  Hemans.  [Dec. 

that  the  moiB  severe  and  manly— 
which  seems  almost  to  require  this 
form.  When  an  author,  careless  of 
description,  or  not  called  to  it  by  his 
genius,  is  exclusively  bent  on  por- 
traying character  and  passion,  sod 
those  deeper  opinions  and  reflection* 
which  passion  stirs  from  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind,  the  drama  seems 
the  only  form   natural   for  him  to 

employ. 

The  opinion  we  have  ventared  to 
express  on  the  inevitable  decease  of 
the  acting  dramar— of  tragic  represen- 
tations —  as  a  general  amusement  of 
an  age  increasing  in  refinement,  will 
probably    subject     us,     in    certain 


quarters,  to    an    indignant  reproof! 
Shakspeare,  and  the  legitimate  drama! 
seems,  with  some,  to  have  all  the 
sacredness     of    a    national    cansc. 
Shakspeare,  by  all  means— Shakspeaie 
for  ever !  eternally !— only  we  would 
rather  read  him  —  if  we  could  creep 
up  there—with  little  Felicia  Browne 
in  the  apple-tree.     Shakspeare  snp- 
ports  the  stage  —  so  far  as  it  remains 
supported— not  the  stage  Shakspewe. 
And  can  he  support  it  long?  Conadar 
what  sort  of  amusement  it  is  wlucn 
tragic  representation  affords  -•  mr  w 
comedy  we  say  nothing— consider  tnaj 
it  must  either  thrill  us  with  emotions 
of  a  most  violent  order,  (wbicfi  m 
civUised  man  in  general  avoidsj,  or  ii 
becomes  one  of  the  saddest  P^^^ 
in  the  world.    Your  savage  can  snp- 
port  prolonged  ennui,  and  deligMm 
excitement  approaching  to  m*«?J2; 
your  civilised  man  can  tolerate  neitwr 
one  nor  the  other.  Now  your  trageay 
deals  largely  in  both.    It  knowB  »o 
medium.     Eveiy  body  has  felt  tM^ 
whether  owmg  to  the  actor  or  w 
poet,  the  moment  the  interest  of  w^ 
piece  is  no  longer  at  its  hcigW»/* 
becomes  intolerable.    Yon  ««  to 
either  moved  beyond  aU  self-contfoj 
which  is  not  very  desirable,  or  p 
are  to  sit  In  lamentable  snfJ^'T 
Inshort,youaretobe  dnvenontoiyw 
senses,  one  way  or  the  other,  l^^* 

upon  it,  it  is  a  species  of  «n'.°**^ 
which,  however  associated  wito  v^ 
names  —  though  Gairick  actea,  ■» 
Dr  Johnson  looked  on  -i»  ^«»*^ 


iS!lt'Sn?li^n''^'?'^^^^^^^^^  like  trSd^^fig^  0  S^^ 

^i^osuU^  ^fn^^%  ?5  * ^^'"^  ^^    gladiatorial      ~—   '  ^^"^ *' 

ijor  mere  18  one  order  of  poetry— and    civUisation. 
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Bat  to  Mrs  Hemans*  Vespers  of 
Paiermo.  It  was  not  the  natural  bent 
of  genios  which  led  her  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  dramatic  form ;  and  when 
we  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her  temperament,  and  the  feel- 
ings she  loved  to  indulge,  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  she  performed  the 
task  she  undertook  with  so  much 
spirit,  and  so  large  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, than  that  she  falls  short  in  some 
parts  of  her  performance.  Nothing 
can  be  better  conceived^  or  more 
admirably  sustained,  than  the  charac- 
ter of  Baimond  de  Procida.  The 
elder  Procida,  and  the  dark  revenge- 
ful Montalba,  are  not  so  successfully 
treated.  We  feel  that  she  has  designed 
these  figures  with  sufficient  propriety, 
but  she  has  not  animated  them ;  she 
conld  not  draw  from  within  those 
fierce  emotions  which  were  to  infuse 
life  into  them.  The  effort  to  sympa- 
thise, even  in  imagination,  with  such 
characters,  was  a  violence  to  her 
natorc.  The  noble  and  virtuous  hero- 
ism of  the  younger  Procida  was,  on 
the  contrary,  no  other  than  the  over- 
flow of  her  own  genuine  feeling.  Few 
modern  dramas  present  more  spirit- 
stining  scenes,  than  those  in  which 
Rumond  takes  the  leading  part.  Two 
of  those  we  would  particularly  men- 
tion —  one  when,  on  joining  the 
patriot-conspirators,  and  learning  the 
mode  in  which  they  intended  to  free 
their  country,  he  refuses,  even  for  so 
great  an  object,  to  stain  his  soul  with 
assassination  and  murder;  and  the 
other,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the 
piece,  he  is  imprisoned  by  the  more 
successful  conspirators — is  condemned 
to  die  for  imputed  treachery  to  their 
cause,  and  hears  that  the  battle  for  his 
eoontoy,  for  which  his  spirit  had  so 
longed,  is  going  forward.  We  cannot 
refhdn  from  makuog  a  quotation  from 
both  these  parts  of  the  drama.  We 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  some 
lines,  in  orderto  compress  our  extracts. 

The  conspirators   have  met,  and 
proclaimed  their  intended  scheme  — 

SiciUam$,  Be  it  io ! 
If  one  amongst  as  ste^  the  avenging  steel 
For  loTo  or  pity,  be  hit  doom  as  theirs ! 
Pledge  ire  our  fiuth  to  this. 

Ramk.  (rutking/onDard  indifftuuiilf.)  Oar 
faiUito  titet/ 
No!   I  but  dreamt  I  beard  it:  Can  it  be? 
My  eonntiymen,  my  father ! — Is  it  thus 


That  freedom  shonld  be  won  ? — Awake !  — 

awake 
To  loftier  tbonghts  ! — Lift  up,  exultingly. 
On  the  crowned  heights,  and  to  the  sweeping 

winds, 
Your  glorious  banner! — Let  your  trompet^s 

blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes!     Call 

aloud, 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall 

bear 
The  stranger's    yoke  no    longer  !  —  What 

is  he 
Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile, 
Beneath  his  vest  a  digger,  which  but  waits 
Till  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,   to  still  it» 

beatings  ? 
That  which  our  nature^s  instinct  doth  recoil 

from, 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,    yours  and 

mine — 
A  murderer !     Heard  ye  ? — Shall  that  name 

with  ours 
Go  down  to  after  days  ? 

Mont,  I  tell  thee,  youth, 
Our  souls  are  parched  with  agonising  thirst, 
Which  must  be  quenched  though  death  were 

in  the  draught : 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have 

left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 

Pro,  O,  my  son ! 
The  time  has  passed  for  such  high  dreams  as 

thine : 
Thou  knowest  not  whom  wo  deal  with.    We 

must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  re- 
venge. 
And,  for  our  names — ^whate'er  the  deeds  by 

which 
We  burst  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That,  in  tho  chronicle  of  days  to  come. 
We,  through  a  bright  •*  For  ever,"  shall  be 

called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country. 

Raim.  Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then 

arisen, 
As  a  strong  lion  rendine  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  heaven, 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. 

Mon.  Away!  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth  as  doth  a  blasted  tree, 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation;  but  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose  ; — we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  hearts. 
Bairn,  Montalba!  know, 
I  shrink  from  crime  alone.   Oh  !   if  my  voice- 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  1  would 

Associates,  leaders,  be  avenged !  but  yet 
As  knights,  as  warriors  ! 

Mon,  Peace  !  Have  we  not  borne 
Th'  indelible  Uint  of  contumely  and  chains  ? 
We  are  not  knights  and  warriors :  Our  bright 

Have  been  defiled  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy !  we  are  sUves— knd  our  revenge  shall  bo 
Deep  as  a  slave's  disgrace. 
Raim,  Why,  then,  farewell: 
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I  Iwf  jma.  to  year  inwmh     Wkaft 

hopes 
Tbift  War   Iwtk  blighted  l~5tt» 

haiiii. 
It  is  a  noble  privUege  to  look  ap 
FMriMfr  in  hewrvk^  bfii^  iMft-MiA  thM  ki 

mine, 
ilud  sbUi  b»  itUL 

Our  oth«r  extract  is  fipom  »  later 
aceae  in  the  drama,  which  we  think 
▼erj  happily  oonceiyed.  Rumond, 
flccoaed  of  treadlMBry,  aad  condenuMd 
to  die  by  his  own  father^  is  ia  chaiM 
and  in  prison.  The  dayof  hiseaDecs^ 
Uon  has  arrived,  but  the  SieiMans  are 
<»lied  on  to  give  battle  before  tiidr 
gates ;  he  ia  left  alone,  respited,  or 
rather  forgotten,  for  the  present.  His 
altentatwn  of  feetiftg,  as  he  at  first 
attempts  to  respond  to  the  consola- 
tions of  the  priest  Ansehno,  and 
then^  on  hearing  of  the  battle  that  ia 
being  fought  for  his  couBtry,  breaks 
oat  into  ail  that  ardent  love  of  glory, 
which  was  the  mun  passicHi  of  his 
sonl,  is  very  admirably  expressed. 

Am$^  Bat  iho%  my  son  I 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  piepared 
For  natan'^s  fiaarfol  and  myafcerioua  change? 
Raim.  Ay,  father !  of  my  brief  remaining 

task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  1     And  yet  the  cap 
Of  life  still  mantled  bd^btlv  to  mv  lips, 
Oowned  with  that  sparkling  bobbto,  whose 

proud  naoM 
Is— glory  I      Oh!   mj  aool  fsom  boyhood'^ 

mom 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams  I    It  was 

my  hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo  from  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon,  the  winds 
Into  the  far  hereafter  ;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet>soiind»avoiee  from  the  dsep-tomlk 
Murmuring — A  wake.  Arise !  But  this  ia  pMU 
Krewhile^  audit  had  seemed  enough  of  shaiai 
To  sleep /brpotten  in  the  dust  ;  but  now^ 
■Oh  Godl  tlw  undying  record  ef  mv  grave 
Will  be— Here  sleepa  a  traitor  t   One  whose 

crime 
Was— to  deem  braire  meiL  might  find  nehLai 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murderer^  ^'HBH*'  ^ 

Afu.  O  my  sod  { 
Subdue    tiieae    troubled   «Ji*t»gfc*t  I     Xhea 

wouldst  not  change 
Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whose  dark  dreams 

will  hang 
The  aven^puff   shadows*  which  tha  hlaod* 

stained  soul 
Doth  eon  jure  from  the  dead  1 

iZoiin.  ahott^ris^    I  would  net. 
Tet  His  a  wear^  task  to  school  the  heart, 
£ie  yean  or  gne&  have  tamed  its  fiery  ifirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude 
Which  is  but  learned  frona  suftviag.    Would 

the  hour 


[Dee. 


Xo  hMhthaae  pMdwMto  tbwhMiy  weU 
hand! 
Am.  It  will  not  ba  to-day.    The  be  buk 


OvgalsBjandaD  FaJsiwo^  yeaftySsJ  stt 

faith. 
Xhj  fether  leads  tham  on. 
JBotm.  (sterfnurvp.)  They  are  gone  farth! 

my  fiitiiar  lends  tlhemoB  f 
AB-al) KUnM*s  ywiHt !    No!  swisU^ 
Shni  QHt  ftMa  ^nrfumml    Ty§mpm 

fbrthi 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroadr- 
It  burns  upon  the  air !    The  ioyooi  irisA 
Are  tossing  wamor^wnea^  ws  prowl  vUlt 


Ofbattle'aMMngbiUawa!    ikwya«bt 

Tbeviaioabwsia— itnmddena!  ^tbafedH 

The  Ujdtitmng-shock  of  lances,  and  Uis  cl«d 

or  niahing  arrowa,  and  tlM  broad  M  blus 

or  helmets  in  the  aus  I    Suchtlhi^aw 

afianow    wdlamhewi 

^jifc  Aha,  ha  cairn!  ^    ,^ 

To  the  saae  g^ve  ya  praii -- tb»  that  (iarf 

Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  tivytbtrels 

^Rie  fortunes  of  the  ngnt* 

j|i„   j|«  hImi  ^J^  AmI 
Tha  cahn  thM  w0«Uafe  impaK,fflr  nkatksa 

AU  auaa  alika^  tha  waaior  and  the  ilasa, 

Seem»  aa  thou  aay*at,  but  pilgrims,.  pwuBSo* 

To  the  same  boome. 

Vittorim,  who  had  taken  a  kwiiBg 
pwrt  in  the  coo^acy,  now  roabtf  ^ 
Inking  the  intellig^"*'^  ^^  ^ 
SidKans  are  wonte£--aie  in  ^^ 
Procida  sfiifl  atdves — 

BBtaUiBwnl    Tha  few  that  bnsii  tM 


With  Guide  and  Kontaflba,  by  l"*  «JV, 
Pwht  hut  for  gmvea  upon  *l»5f™fil~  u 

pawet,0€M!  ^      . 

Inthe  tensed  enemas  oT  fierce  dsqpsifcj 

To  burst  my  hsact— and  not  to  »*  "' 
chains? 

VUteria,  ho wever,  giv««  •«J^  Z 
his  release,  and  he  ruftto  ^^  .^ 
field,  where  he  turn*  the  tide  rfwtfi^ 
and  earns  that  rioriensdeath  l»*P** 
fcr.  nt 

The  fiOlare  of  the  pUy  •^  5!!!? 

QM^ea    theatre     was    »*™^ 
amongst  the  frkttds  of  the  uuhoff^ 

to  the  indi^Gmnt  Acting  ^  "^,J!j 
who  pertemed  the  p«rt«f  Cob*^^ 
In  jostice  to  the  aotreat,  we "WJJ*^ 
fess  she  had  a  most  difficult  pw* 
deal  with.  There  is  ^  *  frS: 
speeek  iMi  dMA  iiff  CeestfC^T^ 
we  tbrnk,  the  hmsI  aWf«^  ^?JJrf 
could  make effectrte.  Tb* ""*  ^^ 
Mrs  Hemans,  in   thii  V^aid 

drama,  is  not  very  ^^!^ga» 
for.  CoostMceisagentlejaJMCHM-— 


1M6.] 

ipirH,  in  leve  wilii  the  jmnger  Pto- 
cida,  aad  the  rafortonafte  cause  of  the 
MBpieioB  thct  fiiHe  mpoB  hhn  of  being 
a  trmiter.  It  is  a  charaeter  wbk^,  m 
her  tyrieri  eflwioiMS  she  woald  heive 
heaoeiftillj  portrayeiL  Bat  we  tnp* 
pose  that  the  exdnsion  from  her 
IhTOsito  haants  ef  aatnre — the  ina- 
bSSty  <ji  inireetiBg  the  grief  of  her 
heroiae  m  her  aecostomed  aesoeiatioas 
ef  wooda,  aad  fidds^  and  flowers — the 
ijonfcemeat  ef  her  hBagination  to 
what  woold  be  saitahle  to  the  boards 


her  pewera.  Certaia  it  is^  she  seeais 
qofte  at  a  Ums  here  toexfMress  a  straia 
•f  feeling  which,  cm  o&ttr  oecaslons, 
she  has  poored  out  with  nagolar 
fiMBejr  and  ferce.  Constance  has  no 
eHwr  aHinaer  of  exhibiting  her  dis- 
tiesii  hot  swooning  or  dreaming,  or 
tharidng  slie  mast  hsTe  been  dream* 
ing,  aiMl  veeovering  herself  to  Ae 
remembrance  of  what  ao  mortal  so 
aitaated  ooald  erer  have  forgotten — 
the  most  eommoB,  and,  to  oar  taste, 
one  frf'the  most  anfortanate  eapedlents 
that  dramatists  and  ne^eKsts  have  re- 
coarse  to.  We  are  loath  to  qaele 
an7  tiling  half  so  nniaterssting  as 
fautanees  of  this  practice;  we  shall 
content  ewselree  with  ginng,  m  a 
note  belsw,  two  brief  passages  to  es* 
emfrtify  wlnt  we  mean.* 
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it  eaght  to  he  bcnie  in  remem- 
brance, however,  that  the  Vetpen  of 
JMtrmo^  altboagh  aot  the  "^first" 
with  respect  to  publication,  was  tiie 
irst  written  of  Mrs  Hemane^  dramatic 
works.  It  was  produced  in  solitade, 
aad  awaj  from  the  bustle  of  theatres, 
and,  be  it  also  eenfessed,  probably 
with  aTeryscMitiji  haowledge  of  what 
staga^represeatatum  requan^  Indeed, 
the  resnlt  prwed  thia  to  be  the  case. 
The  SkffB  of  Vaknaa,  written  on  a 
dsffeieat  principle,  althengh  probably 
even  less  adapted  for  stage  reprsee»- 
tatioB,  possesses  loftier  clatma  as  a 
eompositien,  and,  as  a  poem,  is  de- 
cidedly superior.  Its  pervading  fiMdt 
consists  in  its  being  pitched  on  too 
Idgh  a  hey.  All  tiM  characters  talk 
in  henries — every  sentiment  is  strained 
to  the  otmost;  and  the  prevaiMag 
tone  of  the  anther's  mind  characterises 
the  whole.  We  do  not  sa^  that  it 
is  deficient  ki  natnre — it  ovarflows 
alike  with  power  and  tendnmess ;  bat 
its  natnre  is  toe  high  for  tlw  common 
purposes  of  hamanity.  The  wild, 
stem  enthnsiasm  of  the  priest — ^Ihe 
inflexibility  of  the  fid;her^the  waver- 
ing of  the  mo^er  between  daty  aad 
affection^— the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
gentle  Ximena,  are  all  well  broi^t 
oat ;  hat  there  is  a  want  of  iadivi- 
daali^F^-'the  want  of  that,  witfaoat 


*  THtoria  has  told  CbnBtance  that  Baimond  is  to  die  ;  she  llion  leaves  her  with 
the  priest  Ansehno — 

Ckm.  (EmdmmmmQ  i»  r^ntm  kermlf,}   Did  ahe  not  nf 
That  some  one  waa  to  die  ?     H«ve  I  not  heard 
Some  fearful  tale?    Wlio  aaid  that  there  ahosid  rest 
Blood  on  my  aool P    What  blood?    I  neter  boro 
HMmA,  kina  lather  I  nato  aMht  that  bnalhea  ; 
BuawBddbathkMwiiwett.    MaimmdJ   Iti^Jhmwml 
Ji brnwU  naan  msmawJ  and  he  auat  die  1 
For  B^  aaika — e^en  Cor  mine  I 

Is  it  tery  prebaMe  that  a  penoa  ia  the  ait«ili«i  of  CeaslaBee  rittaM  have  ta  ge 

this  seoad  of  aasoeiatiens  to  leeall  what  had  JMt  boMi  told  hsr,  that  her  Ivfv  was  to 
ha  tried  IbrhUUIhl 

Geaataaeey  in  eeder  te  ear e  hsa  bj  aarrendering  haiaelf»  ruehea  to  the  triboaal* 
wheta  this  weak  trial  is  takinf  plaea.  Their  jadgies  aeatence  hoik*  Coastaace  sweoos 
ia  tha  anas  ef  AaioMMuiy  aad  thea  easoaa  this  pieoe  of  uaa^HtiMg  bewilderaieat. 


CvK,  \WOWtjf  fWOWTtnffmf 

There  ivae  a  voice  which  called  me.     Am  I  mot 
▲  apotitfraaatran  earth?— Ham  I  aot  pH»^ 
'OehittecMM  of  death? 

Amti  Oily  haate,  away  I 

Om,  Yes,  Baimond  calla  m»~-iTkere  k8  tiamb  beaidt  kerf) 

He,  too,  ia  releaaed 
Frnb  hia  eoM  headaae.    We  an  free  at  hat, 
Aad  ill  ia  aril    awaj  *  ISksukdmU 
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Mrs  Hemtuu. 


[Dec. 


which  elaboration  for  the  theatre  is 
vain,  and  with  which,  compositions  of 
very  inferior  merit  often  attract  atten- 
tion, and  secure  it. 

Passing  oyer  Sebastian  ofPortugaLf 
and  the  two  or  three  sketches  in  the 
Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life^  as  of  minor 
importance,  De  Chaiitton  is  the  only 
other  regular  drama  that  Mrs  Hemans 
snbsequently    attempted.      Unfortn- 
nately  for  her,  ^he  Vespers^  although 
long  prior  in  point  of  composition, 
had  not  been  brought  out  when  the 
^^^  of  Valencia  was  written ;  and, 
consequently,  she  could  not  benefit 
by  the  fate  and  failure  which  was 
destined  for   that  drama.     This  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  for  De  ChaiiUon^ 
as  a  play,  far  exceeds  either  in  power 
and  interest.     The  redundancies  'in 
imagery  and  description,  the  painting 
instead   of  acting,  which  were   the 
weaker  side  of  its  precursors,  were 
here  corrected.    It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  wanted  the  benefit  of  her  last  cor- 
rections, as  it  was  not  published  till 
some  years  after  her  death,  and  from 
the  first  rough  draft — the  amended  one, 
which  had  been  made  from  it,  having 
beeu  unfortunately  lost.      But,  im- 
perfect in  many  respects  as  it  may  be 
.  found  to  be,  it  is  beyond  compare  the 
best  and  most  successful  composition 
of  the   author  in  this    department. 
Without  stripping  her  language    of 
that  richness  and  poetic  grace  which 
characterises  her  genius,   or  conde- 
scending to  a  single  passage  of  mean 
baldness,  so  commonly  mistaken  by 
many  modem  dramatists  as  essentially 
necessary  to  the  truth  of  dialogue,  she 
has  in  this  attempt  preserved  adhe- 
rence to  reality,  amid  scenes  allied  to 
romance ;  brevity  and  effect,  in  situa- 
tions strongly  alluring  to  amplification ; 
and,  in  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions 
yl^^  heart,  she  has  exhibited  a  know- 
ledge of  nature's  workings,  remarkable 
ahke  for  minuteness  and  truth. 

When  we  consider  the  doubtful  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  only  drama 
of  Mrs  Hemans  which  was  brought 
out,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  lat- 
terly abandoned  this  species  of  writing, 
and  confined  herself  to  what  she  must 
have  felt  as  much  more  accordant  with 
her  own  impulses.  The  most  laboured 
Of  all  her  writings  was  The  Forest 
^''O'fctuary,  and  it  would  aoDear  that. 


in  her  own  estimation,  it  wasconsidered 
her  best.  Not  so  we.  It  has  manj 
passages  of  exquisite  description,  and 
it  breathes  throughout  an  exalted 
spirit ;  bat  withal  it  is  monotonooa 
in  sentiment,  and  possesses  not  the 
human  interest  which  ought  to  ha?e 
attached  to  it,  as  a  tale  of  safferiog. 
To  US  The  Last  Constantins,  which 
appears  to  have  attracted  mnch  less 
attention,  is  in  many  respects  a  finer 
and  better  poem.  Few  things,  indeed, 
in  our  literature,  can  be  quoted  as  more 
perfect  than  the  picture  of  heroic  and 
Christian  courage,  which,  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  empire,  sustained  the  last 
of  the  Cssars.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  is  sustained  tbrooghoDt. 
The  reader  feels  as  if  breathing  a  finer 
and  purer  atmosphere,  above  the  low 
mists  and  vapours  of  common  human- 
ity ;  and  he  rises  from  the  perusal  of 
the  poem  alike  with  an  admiration  of 
its  hero  and  its  author. 

2'he  Last  Constantine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  concluding  great  effort 
of  Mrs  Hemans,  in  what  of  her  wnt- 
ings  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
classical  school.    She  seems  here  first 
to  have  felt  her  own  power,  and,  leav- 
ing precept  and  example,  and  m 
leading-strings  of  her  predecessors,  to 
have  allowed  her  muse  to  soar  adten- 
turously  forth.     The  Tales  andHuto- 
ric  Scenes,  the  Sortie,  Dartmoor,  and 
Modern  Greece^  are  aU  shaped  accort- 
ing  to  the  same  model— the  classical. 
The  study  of  modern  German  poetiy, 
and  of  Wordsworth,  changed,  while« 
expanded,  her  views ;  and  the  t(^ 
Sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed with  great  elaboration,  doow- 
less,  while  in  this  transition  state,  w 
matter  it  is  too  flimsy  and  ethenai  lor 
a  tale  of  life ;  it  has  too  tsai^fz. 
ment  and  too  Uttle  action.    Bnt  woe 
things  in  it  it  would  be  d^«»^^ 
rival.      The    scenery   of  Sonttcni 
America  is  painted  with  a  f  ^°% 
ness  which  reminds  us  of  the  m^ 
Palms  and  its  fairy  bowers ;  "<»  "J 
death  and  burial  at  sea  is  "oj^ ^J^* 
a  serene  and  sonl-subdoing  ''••"fio 
Diminishmg  space  warns  m^ 
betake  ourselves  again  to  the  lyntf  »» 
shorter  pieces,  where  bo  mw  ^ 
"  of  purest  ray  serene  "  lies  8<*7    ' 
Of  these  we  prefer  such  as  art  ^ 
rently  the  expressions ofe^^SSkM 
feelings  of  her  own  to  those  in^  ■" 
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bailt  upon  some  tale  or  legend.  It 
happens  toOt  unfortanatelj,  that  in 
the  latter  case  we  have  first  to  read 
the  legend  or  fable  in  prose,  and  then 
to  read  it  again  in  verse.  This  gives 
something  of  weariness  to  the  Lays  of 
Many  Lands.  Still  less  fortunate,  we 
think,  is  the  practice  IVlrs  Hemans 
indulges  in  of  nsherlDg  in  a  poem  of 
her  own  by  a  long  quotation  —  a 
favourite  stanza,  perhaps — of  some 
celebrated  poet.  We  may  possibly 
read  the  favourite  stanza  twice,  and 
feel  reluctant  to  proceed  further.  For 
instance,  she  quotes  the  beautiful  and 
well-known  passage  from  Childe 
Harold  upon  the  spring,  ending  with — 

1  turned  from  all    she   broaght    to  all  she 
ooold  not  bring  ; 

and  on  another  occasion,  that  general 
favourite,  beginning — 

And  aligfat,  withal,  may  be  the  things  which 
bring; 

and  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the 
same  sentiments.  Her  own  strain 
thai  foUows  is  good — ^but  not«o  good. 
Is  it  wise  to  provoke  the  comparison? 
— and  does  it  not  give  a  certain  M  vollty , 
and  the  air  of  a  mere  exercise,  to  the 
verse  which  only  repeats,  and  modifies, 
and  vcaries^  so  to  speak,  the  melody 
that  has  been  already  given  ?  Or  if 
the  quotation  set  out  with  is  looked 
on  as  a  mere  prelude,  is  it  good  policy 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  prelude  being 
more  interesting  than  the  strain  itself? 
The  beautiful  passage  from  Southey — 

They  sin  who  tell  us  lore  can  die,  &c., 

is  too  long  to  be  quoted  as  merely  a 
key-note  to  what  is  to  follow,  and  is 
too  good  to  be  easily  surpassed. 

But  this  is  a  trming  remark,  and 
hardly  deserving  of  even  the  little 
space  we  have  given  to  it.  It  is  more 
worthy  of  observation,  that  Mrs  He- 
mans, a  reader  and  admirer  of  German 
poetry,  contrived  to  draw  a  deep 
inspiration  firom  this  noble  literature, 
widiont  any  disturbance  to  her  prin- 
ciples of  taste.  A  careful  perusal  of 
her  works,  by  one  acquainted  with  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  Germany,  will  prove 
how  well  and  how  wisely  she  had 
studied  that  poetry — drawing  from  it 
just  that  deeper  spurit  of  reflection 
which  wonld  harmonise  with  her  own 
mind,  without  beine  tempted  to  imi- 
tate what,  either  m  thought  or  in 


manner,  wonld  have  been  foreign  to 
her  nature. 

We  fancy  we  trace  something  of 
this  Teutonic  inspiration  in  the  poem, 
amongst  others,  that  follows  : — 

THE  SILBNT  MULTITUDE. 

A  mighty  and  a  mingled  throng 

Were  gathered  in  one  spot ; 
The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes  — 

Yet  midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  thore — 

The  mother  and  her  child : 
The  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  hearth — 

None  spoke — none  moved — ^none  smiled. 

There  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Years  had  swept  darkly  by  ; 
After  that  heart-sick  hope  deferred, 

They  met — ^but  silently. 

You  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leaf, 

The  brecze>  faintest  sound, 
The  shiver  of  an  insect *b  wing, 

On  that  thick-peopled  ground. 

Your  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died 

For  the  deep  quietus  sake ; 
Your  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 

What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  ? 
How  could  the  ever-sounaing  life 

Amid  80  many  cease  ? 

Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air, 

Some  glory  hieh  above, 
That  linked  and  hushed  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  love  ? 

Or  did  some  burdening  passion *s  weight 

Hang  on  their  indrawn  breath  ? 
Awe — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words  ? 

Fear — ^the  strong  fear  of  death  ? 

A  mightier  thing — Death,  Death  himself, 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart ! 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all, 

Thousands— but  each  apart. 

In  any  notice  of  Mrs  Hemans  Vorks, 
not  to  mention  The  Eecords  of  Woman 
would  seem  an  unaccountable  omis- 
sion. Both  the  subject,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated  especially  cha- 
racterise our  poetess.  Of  all  these 
Records  there  is  not  one  where  the 
picture  is  not  more  or  less  pleasing, 
or  drawn  with  more  or  less  power 
and  fidelity.  Estimated  according  to 
sheer  literary  merit,  it  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  give  the  preference 
to  any  one  of  them.  Judging  by  the 
peculiar  pleasure  which  its  perusal 
gave  us,  we  should  select,  for  our 
favourite.  The  Switzer's  Wife,  Wer- 
ner Stauffacher  was  one  of  the  three 
confederates  of  the  field  of  Grutli. 
He  had  been  marked  out  by  the  Aus- 
trian bailiff  as  a  fit  subject  for  pillage ; 
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Imt  it  was  to  llie  sobto  i^vit  <tf  kit 
wife  that  he  owed  the  final  molMr 
tk>ii  he  took  to  iwat  the  oppvonor 
of  Ui  ooontij.  Tin  wMe  odoho  is 
brought  before  ui  with  eiagulor  4i6- 
tinctness.  It  is  a  beautiful  evening 
in  the  Alpine  trfley,— 

For  Werner  sa^  he&eaih  the  lindn  tree. 
That  sent  its  Inlliag  whifpera  fbtaa^  hit 
door, 

Even  as  man  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  caie,  and  thus  obb  &id  se 

more 
Th*  accQstomed  joy  in  all  wUeh  v^eaSng  hrii^ 
Qa&ering  a  honseliold  wHii  her  ^met  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hoshed  beferahim,  sad,  yetrnfld 
In  her  beseeching  nteBj—he  marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  lancfater  of  bis  hrigbt-hanrsd  efatM 
Rang  from  the  greenawwd  Tomd  the  shel- 
tered spot,  ^ 

But  seemed  unheard;  until  s(t  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heaped  up  flowen  a  gtnee  of 

joy» 

And  met  his  fslher's  faee ;  Imt  then  a  ehanes 
Passed  swiftly  e*«r  the  brow  of  infiuit  glee. 
And  a  quiet  sense  of  something  dimly  stnuwe 
Brought  him  from  plaf  to  stand  baside  the 
knee 
So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes. 
That  shone  through  doads  of  sorrowral  sor- 
prise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  ma« 

shook; 
But  tendsrhrhis  babels  fiur  mother  lud 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleaifiqg  look 
Through  tears  half-quivering,  o^er  nim  bent 

and  said, 
"What  grief,  dear  friend,  haA  made  thy 

heart  its  prsy, 
That  thou  shonldst  tnm  thee  from  ovr  love 

sway? 

<*  It  is  too  sad  to  see  theetims,  my  friend  1 
Mark'st  then  tlM  wonder  on  thy  boy*b  iair 
brow. 
Missing  Uie  smile  from  thine?    Oh,  cheer 
thee!  bend 
To  his  soft  anns,  unseal  thy  thooghti  eVn 
now! 
Thou  dost  not  kinily  to  withhold  ike  shavs 
or  tried  affsotion  in  thy  secret  care.** 

He  looked  up  into  tbat  swset  wniffat  bet. 
But  sternly,  moumfully :  not  yet  the  hand 

Was  loosened  from  his  souU 

He  then  tdls  how  the  ofmraBsor'B 
envious  eye  *^  had  been  upon  imb  heri- 
tage," and  to-morrow  eve  might  find 
him  in  chains.  The  blood  leaves  her 
cheek,  and  she  leans  back  on  tiie  Unden 
stem,  but  only  for  a  moment;  the 
free  Alpine  spnit  wafces  within  her — 

And  she  that  ever  through  her  home  had 
moved 
With  the  meek  thoughtfalneas  and  quiet 
smile 
Oi  woman,  oalaOy  loving  aad  bdovad 


And  tasidanher  happin—  the  lAfls, 
Stood  brighaj  forth,  and  stsadfiMtlj,  fhst 
hour — 
clear  ghuioe  Uuffing  into  sodisB  poncr. 


Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  wilh  an  ej«  of  light, 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  bdj  bmit, 

Aad  lifted  hor  soft  ^roee,  ftt  gsfhsisi  wwg^ 
As  it  iimdlnMiiip>-'*A»weft»^ 


Then  most  we  rise  tqioa  our  mooatain-tod, 
And  man  most  arm,  and  woman  call  os  God  r 

"  Ikaow  what  thon  wouldst  de  ^-aBd  be  it 

done! 

Thy  soul  is  darkened  wift  its  fsan  for  me. 

Vrast  me  to  beaveu,  my  1i«*m^  ;  ^  % 

son. 

The  faaho  whim  I  ham  bane  tlK%  JB^  b* 


And  the  sweet  memory  of  oar  ^cassatlievt]) 
May  weU  give  strwgth— if  aoghtbe  itreBj 

on  earth. 
"Thou  bast  beenbroodiagoVrtheailiilirad 
Of  my  despondinjT  tears ;  now  liA  ones  wen. 
My  hunter  of  the  bins,  ti^  stately  bead,     ^ 

And  let  tiiine  eagle  gisaee  my  k^  w^«  • 
I  can  bear  all  bat  seeii^  ikae  sabdosd— 
Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  widMoatai  mood. 

«  Go  forth  beside  the  watera»  aad  aLMi 
The  chamois"  paths,  and  throi^  the  foiws 

And  l^n  in  hmaag^tmriklhf  ^^/^ 
To  flie  bmvo^rt  M  »** *il»>« 

glow, 
God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved  !-«»y  • 
Bless  but  thy  child  and  Taave  ms-I  «» 

prayf" 

It  is  ever  thus  with  all  her  wonea, 

—gentle,  courageous,  M  of  fldf-^efo- 

Uxm,  and,  alas  1  of  sorrow  and  safler- 

ing.   This  is  her  ideal  of  woman,  from 

which  she  rarely  departs  -a  }f^ 
overflowing  with  tendctest  affiKtwD- 
m-requited— yet  refusing  to  receive 
any  earthly  boon  as  a  SBbsWote  wr 
the  returned  affection  it  seeks.  Fame 

is  no  compensatiott — 

Aww !  to  me,  a  eiomsni  baqf  . 
Sweet  waters  Imu  aibctionlipnafr 

Genius  when  she  aings  toLovt  i«a^' 
to  say — 

They  erawn  me  with  thegUihiiifll  «b^ 

Borne  from  a  deathlcsi  tree ; 
I  hear  the  pealing  music  of  lenown— 

O  Love,  forsake  me  not  f 

Mhie  were  a  lone  daiic  lot, 
Beseftoftheei 
They  tell  me  tet  my  sool  ci^  »»>« 

A  glory  o'er  ^  cazth  j       .    .,  #  Mlitt 
Prom'thi,  from  (kee,  is  camW  tb»t^«i^» 

glow? 
shed  ay  oiy  gcBuo  c^ss. 
It  gives  to  loww  and  iAdI« 

It  is  not  often  we  ^^ZL 
Btitions  of  dark  and  ignociw  h 
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dealt  wHh  in  m  geirile  «ad  aureeable 
a  manner  as  bj  Mrs  Hemans.  She 
seizes,  in  common  with  others,  the 
poetic  aspect  these  present,  bat  dif- 
foses  OTer  them,  act  the  same  ^me,  a 
refinement  of  sentiment  gathered 
entirely  from  her  own  feelings.  A 
subject  which  firom  another  pencil 
woold  have  been  disagreeable  and 
tffleugiye  to  ns,  is  made  by  her  graoe- 
fbl  tenches  to  win  npon  oar  imagina- 
tion. Witness  the  poem  called  The 
Wood  Walk  amd  Uymn^  w«  will  quote 
the  commencement  of  it. 

WOOD  WAUL  AND  HYMN. 


Xb  stntkMM  ofhewt .-  with  fanitoliand 
Tteudk— ibr  there  la  » ipliU  In  Hw  woods.' 


CSUUL—Thare  are  the  Mpon  vith  their 

■ilverj  leares 
TnabUag,  for  ever  trwnMing  ;  thongh  the 

lime 
And  cheetent  bonghi,  jnd  tbete  long  Mch' 

ing  iprayB 
Of  eghfitifm,  Inqg  ttill,  m  if  the  wood 
Weve  mil  one  pictwe  I 

Father. — Hast  then  heard,  mj  boy, 

TW  y  Milt  *e  legend  of  that  qahwiagtwe? 

r%Mw— No,  Ikther ;  doth  he  vy  Ae  fttiriee 


Aviibtthebmehea? 

Fidhar. — Oh!  a  cause  imyre  deep, 
Move  solemn  fiv,  the  nutie  doth  oiiign 
To  tho  etrai^  rmfikinweBi  of  tho«s 

leaves! 
The  cross,  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross, 

wueivoii 
The  me^   Redeemer  bowM  bis  head  to 

death. 
Was  temod  <ef  aspen  wood  ;  «Bd  sinee  that 

iionr, 
Throogh  all  its  race  the  pale  tieo  bath  sent 

down 
A  thtilltBg  eonseioasDfWB,  a  secret  awe, 
M%kmm  mm  tnmaloQS,  whan  not  a  breeze 
Pistmbs  the  airy  thistle  down,  er  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

An  eminent  critic  in  the  Ediabwr^ 
Review  has  spoken  of  the  neatness  and 
perfect  finish  wiiidh  characterise  female 
writers  in  general,  and  Mrs  Hemans 
m  pntienlmr.  Now,  tliese  qualities 
imjdj  a  certain  terMoess  and  oonoen- 
tration  of  style,  which  is  no  more  a 
peenliarity  of  ail  anthoresses  than  of 
all  anthofs,  and  which  we  ikoM  not 
pronooDce  to  be  pecniiariy  character- 
istic of  Mrs  Hemans'  poetry.  To  ns 
it  oflen  appeals  wanting  in  tbis  yerf 
oondsenesB ;  we  ooeasienaily  wish  (hat 
some  lineB  and  verMs  were  excladed 
— not  because  tbey  are  iknltj  in  tfaem- 
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sdvas,  bst  because  tbej  weaken  the 
effect,  and  detract  from  the  Tigovr  of 
the  whole:  we  wish  the  verses,  in 
short,  were  more  cioeelj  packed  to> 
gether,  so  that  the  commenoemeat  and 
the  close,  which  are  generaUj  both 
good,  coald  be  brooght  a  little  nearar 
to  each  other.  It  is  not  so  rnoch  a 
redundancy  of  expression,  as  of  images 
and  illustrations,  that  we  have  some- 
times to  complain  of  in  Mrs  Hemans. 
She  uses  two  of  these  where  one  woold 
not  onlysoffice,  bat  do  the  work  mnch 
better.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  little 
poem,  called  The  Wcmderm§  Wind: 
we  will  quote-— first,  because  it  is  thus 
pleasing ;  and,  secondly,  because  we 
think  it  would  have  been  rendered 
stiU  more  so  had  there  been  somewhat 
more  of  concentration^  and  terseness 
in  the  style.  The  lines  which  we  have 
printed  in  italics,  and  which  contain 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole, 
would  then  have  struck  upon  the  ear 
with  more  distinctness  and  promi- 
nence. 

THC  UrANDBRINO  Wmo. 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind 

Of  the  golden  summer  eyes — 
Wkenoe  it  the  thrif ling  magic 

Of  Hi  iomes  amongti  ihe  ftwtus  f 
Oh  I  is  it  from  the  waters. 

Or  from  the  long  tall  grass  ? 
Or  is  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 

Ihroagfa  which  its  breathings  pass  ? 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined, 
That  it  wins  the  tone  of  maetcry  ? 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind ! 
No,  no !  the  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  osien. 

Nor  the  fir  trees  whispemg  low. 

Tley  are  not  of  the  waters. 

Nor  of  the  cavemM  hill, 
*Tu  the  humetn  love  within  ns 

Thai  gives  (hem  power  to  thrill. 
They  touch  the  linxs  of  memory 

Around  our  spirito  twined. 
And  toe  starty  and  xceep,  and  trenMe, 

To  the  ioindf  the  wandering  toind ! 

The  verses  beginning  "  I  dream  of 
all  things  free"  might  also  be  cited  as 
an  instance  of  this  tendency  to  over- 
amplify — a  tendency  which  seems  the 
result  of  a  ginMtt  affluence  of  poetical 
imagery.  This  would  be  a  more 
powerfisl  poem  merely  by  being  made 
shorter.  We  wait  too  long,  and  the 
imagination  roves  too  far,  before  we 
arrive  at  the  conduding  lines,  which 
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contain  all  the  point  and  Bignificance 
of  the  piece  :— 

**  My  heart  in  cAotw  is  bleeding, 
And  I  dreim  of  all  thinga  free." 

Of  the  measures  and  the  melody  of  a 
l3nrical  poet  something  is  expected  to 
be  said.  But  what  we  feel  we  have 
chiefly  to  thank  Mrs  Hemans  for  here 
is,  that,  in  thesearch  after  novelty  and 
variety  of  metre,  she  has  made  so  few 
experiments  upon  our  ear,  and  that  she 
has  not  disdained  to  write  with  cor- 
rectness and  regularity.  She  has  not 
apparently  laboured  after  novelties  of 
this  kind,  but  has  adopted  that  verse 
into  which  her  thoughts  spontaneously 
ran.  An  author  who  does  this  is  not 
very  likely  to  select  a  rhythm,  or  mea- 
sure, which  is  incongruous  'with  the 
subject-matter  of  his  poem ;  nor,  do 
we  think,  could  many  instances  of 
such  a  fault  be  detected  in  Mrs 
Hemans. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a 
strain  that  fairly  exemplifies  the  serene 
and  lucid  cun^ent  of  sentiment,  and 
the  genuine  natural  pathos,  of  our 
poetess.  It  is  thus  she  makes  the 
Hebrew  mother  sing  to  her  first-bom, 
whom  she  has  devoted  to  the  Lord. 

Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me  ; 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes  ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me, 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

I  low  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert 

playing 
80  late  alon|[  tne  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  m  joyous  pride, 
Bv  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying, 
AVove,e*en  as  pearls.,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair 

Beholding  thee  so  fair! 

And  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile 

hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  ttie  sunny  day 

Ihim^d  from  its  door  away  ! 
While     through  its    chambers    wandering, 

weaiy-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 
Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 

Under  the  palm-tree  thou  no    more   shalt 

meet  me. 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water  urn  ; 
Kor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings 

greet  me, 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 
And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And   thoU|  will  slumber's   dewy  cloud  fall 

round  thee. 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy 
bed? 
Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 


Thine  anni  wh«&  daikncu  as  a  T«il  hath 

wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  un,  in  thy  feir, 
A  cry  which  none  shall  bear? 

What  have  I  said,  my  child?  WillHtfaot 

hear  thee. 
Who  the  young  xayens  hearath  from  their 

nest? 
Shall  He  not  eoard  thy  rest. 
And  in  tibe  hnsh  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o'er  thy  aonl,  and  fill  its  dreuu  vith 

Thou  Bhalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy. 

I  give  thee  to  thy  Ood— the  God  thstgiT« 

thee 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  hcsrt ! 

And,  preeiooa  as  tnoa  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shsll  hare 

thee. 
My  own,  my  beaatifol,  my  nndefiled ! 
And  thou  shalt  be  Hu  child. 

«*  Therefore  farewell !     I  go-my  »iil  my 

fiail  me. 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  broeb, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  fint-bom,  droop  not,  iwr  be- 

wmI  mo. 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwelJ, 
The  Rock  of  Strength— FareweU!" 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  condnsioii. 
One  great  and  pervading  exoellcnoe  of 
Mrs  Hemans,  as  a  writer,  is  her  en- 
tire dedication  of  her  genius  m 
talents  to  the  cause  of  healthy  mon- 
lity  and  sound  religion.  The  senti- 
ment may  be,  on  occasion,  someirntf 
refined ;  it  may  be  too  delicate,  m 
some  instances,  for  the  common  taste, 
but  never  is  it  mawkish  or  morwi 
Never  can  it  be  construed  into  a  ^ 
liative  of  vice— never,  when  followea 
out  to  its  limits,  wiU  it  be  found  to 
have  led  from  the  paths  of  yirtoe. 
For  practical  purposes,  we  admit  twt 
her  exemplars  are  not  seldom  too 
ideal  and  picturesque.  The  gen^ 
fault  of  her  poetry  consists  in  1^  "^ 
rather,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  wo 
ramantical.  We  have  a  httle  too 
much  of  banners  in  churches,  »« 
flowers  on  graves,— of  self-lmmoUKa 

youths,  and  broken-hearted,  ame^  t 
—too  frequent  a  reference  to  the  &J- 
nan  plains,  and  knights  in  mfh 
and  vigils  of  arms,  as  mere  illu««j- 
tions  of  the  noble  in  character,  or  tw 
heroic  in  devotion.  Situations  arc 
adduced  as  appUcable  to  gen<ff*i  <»^ 
duct,  which  have  only  occunwi » 
could  only  have  occurred,  in  ptfOf"' 
lar  states  of  society,  and  ixe  ncT» 
likely,  from  existing  circumstances,  w 
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occur  again.    Far  better  this,  how- 
erer,  than  a  contnuy  fault ;  for  it  is 
the  purpose  of  poetiy  to  elevate,  and 
not  to  repress.    Admitting  that  the 
effervescence  is  adrentitions,  stili  it  is 
of  yirtnoos  growth,  and  proceeds  from 
no  distortion  of  principle.    If  not  the 
reflection  of  human  nature  as  it  ac- 
toalij  is,  it  is  the  delineation  of  the 
faia  morffona  of  a  noble  mind— of 
something  that  occurs   to  us   'Mn 
musings  high,"  and  which  we  sigh  to 
think  of  as  of  something  loftier  and 
better,  to  which  that  nature  would 
willingly  aspire.     We  can   readily. 
concdve,  that  to  a  woman  of  the  ex- 
quisite tastepossessed  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
any  attempt  at  the  starUing  or  bizarre^ 
either  in  conception  or  subject,  was  a 
thing  especially  to  be  avoided.    We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  that, 
as  every  true  poet  must  have,  she 
had  not  a  manner  of  her  own.    To 
this  honour,  no  author  of  our  day 
has  higher  or  less  equivocal  claims. 
She  knew  what  to  admire  in  others, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had   a  mis- 
sion of  her  own.     To  substantiate 
this,  we, have  onlv  to  suppose  her 
productions  blotted  out  from  our  11- 
teratore,  and  then  remark  whether 
or   not    any   blank    be    left ;    for, 
wherever  we  have  originality,  we  have 
accession.     We   admit  that   origi- 
nality is  of  all  shades  and  grades, 
fh>m  a  Bums  to  a  Bloomfield,  fh>m 
a    Grabbe   to   a   Clare  —  still   the 
names  of  the  second  and  the  fourth 
are  those  of  true  poets,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  19ight,''  and  ''  Sir  Eustace 
Gray," — ^Parnassus,  as  Dr  Johnson 
observes,   having   its    "  flowers    of 
transient   f^ragrance,  as  well  as  its 
cedars  of  perennial  growth,  and  its 
Laurels  of  etemid  veidure."     In  the 
case  of  Mrs  Hemans,  this  question  is 
set  at  rest,  from  her  having  become 
the  founder  of  a  school,  and  that  only 
eclipsed  in  the  number  of  its  ad- 
herents  and  imitators  by  those  of 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth.     In 
America  especially  has  this  been  the 
case ;  a  great  part  of  the  recent  poetiy 
in  that  country— more  particularly  that 
of  its  female  writers — ^has  been  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  her  Eecords  of 
Waman^  and  Lays  of  Many  Lands, 
and  lyrical  strains;   and,  from  Mrs 
Sigonmey  —  "  the    American    Mrs 
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Hemans  "  —  downwards,  there  are 
only  corroborative  prooft  of  a  Cis- 
atlantic fact,  that  no  copyist,  how- 
ever acute  and  faithful,  has  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  treading  on  the  kibes 
of  his  master,  far  less  of  outstripping 
him  in  the  struggle  for  excellence. 

Like  all  original  writers,  Mrs 
Hemans  has  her  own  mode  and  her 
own  province.  In  reading  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  we  feel  as  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  mountainous  solitudes, 
broken  only  by  the  scream  of  the 
eagle  and  the  dash  of  the  cataract, 
where  human  life  is  indicated  bat  by 
the  shieling  in  the  sheltered  holm, 
and  the  shepherd  boy,  lying  wrapt 
up  in  his  plaid  by  the  furze-bush, 
with  his  "  little  flock  at  feed  beside 
him."  By  Scott  we  are  placed  amid 
the  men  and  things  of  departed  ages. 
The  bannered  castle  looms  in  the 
distance,  and  around  it  are  the  tented 
plain — the  baron  and  his  vassals — all 
that  pertains  to  "  ladye-love  and  war, 
renown  and  knightly  worth."  We 
have  the  cathedral-pomp,  and  the 
dark  superstition,  and  the  might  that 
stands  in  the  place  of  right, — all  the 
fire  and  air,  with  little  of  the  earth 
and  water  of  our  elemental  nature. 
The  lays  of  Wilson  reflect  the  patri- 
archal calm  of  life  in  its  best,  and 
purest,  and  happiest  aspects—or,  in- 
deed, of  something  better  than  mere 
human  life,  as  the  image  of  the  islet  in 
the  sunset  mirror  of  the  lake  is  finer  and 
fairer  than  the  reality.  Coleridge's 
inspiration  is  emblemed  by  ruins  in 
the  silver  and  shadow  of  moonlight, 
— quaint,  and  queer,  and  fantastic, 
haunted  by  the  whooping  owl,^  and 
screamed  over  by  the  invisible  night- 
hawk.  Campbell  reminds  of  the 
Fortiand  vase,  exquisite  in  taste  and 
materials,  but  recalling  always  the 
conventionalities  of  art. 

When  placed  beside,  and  contrasted 
with  her  great  cotemporaries,  the 
excellences  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  and  characteristic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  more 
especially  in  her  later  and  best  writ- 
ings, in  which  she  makes  incidents 
elucidate  feelings.  In  this  magic 
circle— limited  it  may  be — ^she  has  no 
rivaJ.  Hence,  from  the  picturesque- 
ness,  the  harmony,  the  delicacy  and 
grace,  which  her  compositions  display, 
she  is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  her  own 
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aoK.  Her  pSctnreB  are  not  iBon  ififl- 
tingiuBhed  for  aociinc7  of  loach  thai 
for  elegance  of  finish.  Every  tidng  U 
dear,  and  defined,  and  palpable ;  no- 
tiung  is  enveloped  in  acooDUDOdating 
haze ;  and  she  never  leares  ni,  aa  is 
the  trick  of  some  lale  aspiiing  and 
myBtlcal  ▼ereifieri,  to  beUeve  that 
she  nrast  be  profovnd  becanse  ahe  ia 
mdnteUigible.  She  is  ever  alive  to  the 
dignity  of  her  calUng,  and  the  parity 
of  her  sex.  Aware  of  the  difficidties 
of  her  art,  ahe  aspired  towards  excel- 
lenoe  with  ontiring  perseyeraiioe,  and 
improved  henelf  by  the  atndy  of  the 
best  models,  well  knowing  that  liBfW 
things  easy  of  attainnient  can  be  wortii 
moch.  Her  taste  thos  directed  her 
to  appropriate  and  happy  satgects ; 
and  h«ioe  it  has  been,  as  with  all 
things   of  Bterting  value,  that  her 


writ&gs  have  not  been  dct«ioiated 
l^tinie.  Th^  were  not,  like  the  loe* 
palace  of  ihe  Empress  GiahaiBe, 
thrown  np  to  soit  the  wtaka  of  tte 
seascm,  or  directed  to  sabjedsef  mtte 
oecashmal  intoest,  to  catch  tiie  gale 
ofapas^gpopolarity.  MnHeBass 
boilt  on  sorer  foondations,  aad  viA 
less  perishaUe  materhds.  The  cot- 
sequmoe  is,  that  her  repotstioQ  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increaae.  Ofne 
one  modem  writer  can  it  be  aflnsed 
with  lees  heattatiim,  that  ske  has  be* 
oome  an  E^llsh  classic;  aor,iiBtfl 
human  natare  becomes  vary  Aflbnat 
firom  what  it  now  is,  can  we  hsagiie 
the  least  probability  that  te  Bunc  of 
her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear, 
or  the  beaoty  <^  her  seatimeDt  te 
charm  the  gentle  heart. 


ON  XHJB  UnflBMIBH  Off  CRBLAITD,  AND  THBOt  BgMgTOKB. 


In  resoming  this  snlject,  we  fisel 
tiiat  w^  cannot  be  jostly  accused  of 
going  oat  of  oar  own  province,  or  of 
meddling  with  matters  which  concern 
only  onr  neigfaboors.  In  the  present 
state  of  this  coiratry,  we  not  oidy  re- 
cognise the  people  of  Ireland  ai  o«r 
feUow-snbjects,  bnt  we  practicaMyfeel, 
as  we  oogfat  to  do,  that  their  miseriea 
are  rcjflected  upon  ns.  This  might 
be  iUmstrated  in  vanoos  ways,  bat 
there  is  one  illastration  which  comes 
pecoliarly  home  to  all  people  of  this 
conntry  at  this  moment.  Moch  has 
be^  said  and  written,  of  late  years, 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  great 
townsof  thiscoantry,  andon  the  impor- 
tance of  thoroagh  deanaing  and  drain- 
ing, asapreservative  against  the  epide- 
mic diseases  which  have  so  often  latefy 
afflicted,  and  in  some  instances  nearly 
decimated,  onr  population ;  and  when 
we  state  that,  in  the  neighbooring  city 
of  Glasgow,  dnring  last  year  only,  the 
mortality  was  one  in  nineteen  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  number  of 
deaths  exceeded  the  number  of  births 
by  more  than  sixteen  thousand, — that 
the  mortality  from  i^ver,  in  particidar, 
is  known  very  generally  to  fall  upon 
those  who,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
are  the  most  valuable  lives  in  society^ 
and  that  a  new  and  still  more  appaU 


Bng  ej^deanc  is  already  anosg  ob- 
we  hftv«  sorely  said  enoagfa  to  abow 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  ispevtant 
or  serious  oliject  of  contettphrtiim,  or 
of  inquiry,  than  the  means  of  pans- 
cation  and  sanitary  improvemeat  of 
such  graves  of  the  human  race,  aan 
many  parts  of  that  and  othem  of  etf 
great  towns  are  at  this  meneat 

It  is  equally  certain  that  •'stmo- 
spheric  hnpority »  has  beea  jiiwy 
charged  as  the  most  gen«al  sad  ewc- 
tive  of  all  the  causes,  which  so  d^esB 
the  vital  energtesM  to  diqweethefa^ 
human  body  to  snfllBr,  and  rink  awWi 
such  viritations  of  Providence. 

Bat,  in  order  to  uaderstasd  W 
this  prolific  cause  of  evil  acts  on  tfte 
human  race,  it  is  necessary  net  oog 
to  look  to  the  drai«Bg,  «^^^^^Ji^ 
cleaning  of  streets,  coorts,  end  dcwOj 
bnt  to  ent^  the  houses,  andattttjw 
the  *^  conditions  of  existenee"  of  »» 
inmates,  in  the  lowest  and  ^«»^]^ 
healthy  portions  of  all  <w  ^ 
•owns.  When  we  do  this,  we  nw 
that,  in  aD  those  houses  whiehti«»J 
cWef  seats  of  epidemic  dfeee^  j^ 
are  congregated  together  to  «n««2L 
dhty  rooms  such  masseB  .«^2S 
tute  hunum  behigs,  asuafly  uWeow' 
and  inadequately  protected  m»  »^ 
that  it  IB  mere  mockery  to  Bpeas*^ 
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improring  tBe  iimosphere  of  tbeir 
fooms,  espedallj  dunng  the  night, 
by  any  uppKanfifla  to  the  alreeto  or 
oovto  from  wMch  they  are  entered, 
or  evfuk  by  any  means  of  yentilation 
to  which,  1^  least  in  cold  weatlier,  the 
inmates  will  submit. 

It  is  even  in  vain  that  we  Isane 
directions  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
rooms,  or  regnlatlons,  in  the  case  of 
lodging-honses,  for  limiting  the  nun- 
ber  of  petsons  to  be  taken  into  them, 
or  that  we  form  model  lodging-houses, 
.in  which  a  certain  nnmber  of  persons 
may  be  dccendT  accommodated.  All 
such  measnres  have  a  good  offset  on  a 
certain  nnmber  of  tiie  people ;  bnt  those 
among  whom  the  epidemic  diseases 
are  always  foond  making  most  pro* 
gress  haye  no  means  of  ayailing 
theraselyes  of  these  advantages  s  they 
can  no  more  pay  for  dean  or  well- 
aired  rooms  than  tliey  conld  pay  for 
any  of  the  Inwies  of  civilised  lifo. 
«« Theb  stats  of  destitntion  binds  them 
firmly  to  one  desoriptloa  of  loealil^," 
and  forces  them  to  congregate  together 
in  masses,  aeeewarily  implying  snch  a 
contasdnation  of  tbs  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live,  as  mo  snch  meaenres 
can  comiteraet  fori^  honrs. 

Now,  if  we  inqaire  ftnrther  into  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants  who  live 
crowded  together  in  this  miserable 
w»y,  we  shall  find,  no  donbt,  a  certain 
nnmber,  in  every  great  town,  in  whom 
this  state  oi  destitntion  is  the  result 
of  disease,  deatii  of  relations,  or  per- 
sonal profligacy ;  and  of  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  limit  the  evUs  resalt* 
ing  from  these  causes,  we  donotpropese 
to  speak  at  present,  onlyobsernng  that 
they  may  be  a&d  are  met  mnch  more 
efiectaally  in  some  oomtries  and  soma 
towns  than  in  others.  Bnt  we  main- 
tsiny  also,  with  perfect  coniMence, 
ihmi  mnch  personal  observation  and 
many  inquiries,  that  at  tills  moment, 
in  all  the  great  towns  of  this  comlry, 
the  most  mimeioaa  class  of  the  desU* 
tnte  poor,  among  whom  epidemic 
diseases  pref?ail--4mn  whom  they  ex- 
tend to  other  ranks  of  society,  and  by 
whose  illness  or  death  tiieir  fiuniiles 


become  a  burden  on  all  other  ranks—- 
are  not  more  profligate  or  less  deserv- 
ing of  compassion  and  assistance  than 
the  great  body  of  onr  labouring  classes, 
and  have  no  distinctive  peculUurity  but 
this,that^^ar0/mA.*  Manyofthem 
have  had  possession  of  bits  of  land, 
others  have  been  labonrors,  or  are 
families  of  labourers:  they  have  form- 
ed part  of  that  enormous  immigration 
of  human  befangs,  from  lirdand  to 
Britain,  which  has  been  gohig  on  for 
many  years,  which  has  given  Irish 
labourers  to  all  oor  public  works,  has 
formed  an  Irish  quarter  in  every  one 
of  our  great  towns,  and  has  impressed 
aU  the  promoters  of  our  schemes  of 
philanthropy  with  the  intimate' con- 
viction, that  *^  if  we  would  cut  oif  the 
souroes  of  mendicity  and  misery,  we 
must^Cntf  cut  offlrekaui;  ^  i. «.,  looking 
on  the  Irish  as  feUow-suMects,  'd  we 
wish  to  perform  towards  them,  or  to- 
wards aU  who  safifer  in  common  with 
tiwm,  the  grsat  Chriatiaa  duty  of 
charity,  we  must  endeavoor  to  asoer» 
tain  and  counteract,  in  Ireland  Itself, 
whatever  causes  have  swelled  that 
flood  of  poverty  and  destitution  which 
has  been  so  prolific  of  evils  tons.  ; 

Now,  without  entering  on  any  ab- 
struse discussions,  either  metaphysical 
or  economical,  we  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  state  certain  princSples,  drawn 
Ihmi  observations  of  human  nature,  and 
generalised  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
general  truths  in  physical  science,  by 
which  the  phenomenon  in  question 
may  be  ezphiined ;  and  the  onl  v  truly 
effisetive  remedies  that  can  be  aevised 
for  the  present  peculiarly  miserable 
condition  of  Ireland  must  be  applied 
and  regulated. 

In  the  present  state  of  diat  conn- 
tiy,  all  her  peculiar  sufferings  may  be 
ranked  under  the  single  head  of  re- 
dundant popnlation,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  an  overstodLsd  labour 
market, — a  popnlation  greater  than 
is  required  for  all  tiie  works,  produce 
tive  or  nnproductive,  for  whkh  the 
possessors  of  capital,,  or  the  richer 
classes  generally,  are  willhig  to  pay  i 
and,  in  consequence,  great  numbers  of 


mm^w^mi^m^' 


*  The  iramben  of  Irish  Is  the  fyrer  wards  of  the  Rojal  Inflrmary  in  Edifibiiigh,  ia 
1B47,  wen,  te  the  aumber  of  ntMw9  fieetoh,  m  100  to  88  |  and  in  the  feyer  heepitais 
of  Cnasgew,  as  100 1»  63  f  sad  the  aaadMr  of  Iridi  were  ta  the  Maiber  of  Engiigh  m 
thow  MMda» hi  biih  tsms» as  iOO  ie  iesi  than  2. 
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the  lower  classes  whose  employment 
is  precarious,  whose  wages  are  scanty, 
whose  mode  of  life  is  ir^gnlar  and  de- 
based, who  are  continually  liable  to 
disease  from  poor  liying  andinsnffl- 
dent  clothing,  and  whose  sufferings 
under  disease  and  destitution  are 
greater,  and  extend  their  eflldcts  more 
among  the  higher  classes  in  their  own 
oonnt^,  and  among  neighbourinff  na- 
tions— ^England,  Scotland,  even  Ame- 
rica—than those  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  As  long  as  this  miserable 
condition  of  the  Irish  poor  exists,  it 
must  be  regarded  both  as  a  national 
disgrace,    indicating    that,  notwith- 


Continning  this  line  of  faiquhy,  we 
observe  that  the  most  powerM  and 
the  only  desirable  check  on  population, 
by  which  it  is  habitually  restniiwd 
fifom  passing  the  limits  whieh  the 
demand  for  labour  may  be  legirded 
as  imposing,  is  that  to  which  political 
economists  give  the  name  of  mora/ 
restraint^  by  which  we  know  tiiat 
men  and  women,  in  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, may  frequently,  and,  to  aoertain 
degree,  uniformly  limit  the  reprodoc- 
tion  of  the  species  greatly  within  tiid 
bounds  of  its  possible  increase,  ratiier 
than  allow  their  progeny  to  mcor  any 
imminent  risk  of  descent  in  the  scale 


standing  the  boasted  excellence  of    of  sodety,  and  of  abject  destitatioD 


If  we  next  inquire  what  are  the 
circumstances  in  whidi  this  benefi- 
dal  limitation  on  our  popolatioa 
operates  most  effidently,  and  wiui 
are  those  which  counteract  its  infln- 
ence,  we  shall  find  distinctily  and 
unequi vocably — ^whether  we  limit  our 
observations  to  individuals,  where  we 
can  assure  omndves  of  the  most  in- 
fluential motives  of  conduct,  or  ex- 
tend our  views  to  large  commnntoes, 
and  so  avoid  the  Mades  attendii^ 
partial  coUections  of  ftcte-that  the 


our  constitution,  the  British  govern- 
ment is  really  less  effective  as  regards 
one-third  of  its  subjects,  in  securing 
the  main  object  of  all  governments, 
tit  civea  feHaUr  vivani^  than  that  of 
any  other  civilised  countiy. 

Now,  whatever  secondary  causes 
for  a  redundant  population  may  be 
assigned,  all  who  attend  carefully  to 
the  subject  must  admit  that  the  great, 
primary,  and  fundamental  cause  for 
it  in  all  countries  is,  the  power  of  re- 
production granted  by  nature  to  hu-    ^ 

man  beings,  and  which  is  capable  of    only  security  for  the  existence  of  moru 
multiplying  the  spedes  more  rapidly    restraint  is  the  habit  of  comfort,  uid 
than  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
can  be  increased. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  a  general 
law  of  human  nature,  and  yet  that,  in 
other  countries,  where  ample  time  and 
opportunity  have  been  afforded  for 
similar  indications  of  redundant  po- 
pulation to  show  themselves,  these  are 
altogether  absent,  the  first  question 
for  consideration  is  not,  why  are  not 
the  resources  of  Ireland  more  de- 
vdoped,  but  why  has  not  the  popu- 
lation accommodated  itself  better  to 
the  resources  that  exist?  Compar- 
ing Ireland  with  other  countries 
long  inhabited,  we  find  that  in  many 
others, — ^viz.  in  Switzerland,  in  many 

districts  of  England,  iu  Sweden,  Nor-     muiucuu/  ui  uuuuui  ii»»»*v  —  ^ 
way,  &c.,— although  the  resources  of    ply  more  rapidly  than  the  means  w 
thejcountry  and  the  demand  for  labour    its  subsistence  would  otherwise  w- 
are  small,  the  population  has  accom- 
modated itself  to  them ;  it  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  for  ages,  or 
has  gradually  increased  only  as  the 
productions  of  the  country  and  the 
demand  for  labour  extended ;  and  the 
miseries  of  redundant  population  are 
comparatively  unknown. 


the  feding  <^  artificial  wants  which 
that  habit  gradnallv  imposes  on  the 
human  mind;  and  tiiat  those  who  «rt 
brought  up  in  a  state  of  destitntwn, 
who  are  themsdves  strangers  tottat 
habit  and  feding  in  eariy  life,  hardlr 
ever  look  forward  to  the  means  « 
securing  the  supply  of  these  wants  pr 
thdr  children,  and  yidd  to  the  m- 
stincts  of  nature,  as  to  the  P^Wf' 
tion  of  then:  spedes,  ahnost  as  wmoij 
and  recklesdy  as  animals  do. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  tw 
first  subject  for  condderation, «  » 
the  social  state  of  any  *!^^^'J^ 
the  only  means  by  which  w«caniiope 
to  avert  the  evils,  which  the  knoj^ 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  mw**' 


volve,  is  to  extend  and  w*'"* 
habit  of  comfort  among  the  po«» 
dasses  of  sodety,  and  preserve  mew 
firom  dnking  into  tiiose  habits  (^^ 
temate  phydcal  sufibringandrw^"^ 
indulgence,  which  abject  ^^^ 
implies.      And  we  haTO  the  ff^ 


confidence  in  this  oondosionf  ^ 
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in  strict  accordance  with  the  distinct, 
anthoritatiYe,  and  frequently  repeated 
injonction  of  Scripture,  as  to  the 
dotjT  of  those  who  have  the  means,  to 
aapply  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

This  being  so,  the  question  as  to 
the  means  of  preventing  or  correcting 
the  evils  of  rodnndant  population  in 
any  oonntiy,  resolves  itself  sunplj 
into  the  question,  how  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  there  may  be  best  and  most 
permanently  preserved  in  habits  of 
comfort?  And  this  question,  likewise, 
is  held  to  be  sufficlenUy  decided  by 
experience. 

A  moment's  reflection  is  enough  to 
ahow  that  there  can  be  no  claim  on 
the  higher  ranks  in  any  country  to 
place  the  poor — ».  e.,  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  from  age,  sex,  or  in- 
firmity, or  who  are  unable  to  find 
woric— on  a  better  footing  than  the 
lowest  of  those  who  can  maintain 
themselves  by  labour,  and  that  any 
€uch  attempt  would  speedily  tend  to 
disorder  and  do  injury  to  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  and  especially  to 
the  working  classes ;  but  it  is  confi- 
dently maintained,  that  a  country  in 
which  these  classes  are  regularly  and 
modformly  preserved,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  higher  ranks,  from  falling 
into  lower  habits  than  those  which 
prevail  among  the  poorest  of  the  people 
who  maintain  themselves  by  regular 
labour, — ^isalsothat  in  which  the  popu- 
lation will  adapt  itself  most  strictly  to 
the  demand  for  labour— -remaining,  if 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  quite  sta- 
tionary for  ages  together. 

There  are  different  modes  in  which 
the  contributions  of  the  rich  for  these 
purposes  have  been  received  and  ap- 
plied; but  it  may  be  stated  with 
perfect  confidence,  as  the  result  of 
experience,  that  the  only  truly  and 
«miformly  effectual  means  is,  to  give 
them  the  security  and  uniformity  of  a 
legal  enactment.  For  several  ages, 
the  general  mode  throughout  Europe 
was  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Christian  church ;  for  "  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  and  food  by  the  clergy 
was  not  merely  a  voluntary  charity, 
but  was  a  legal  obligation.  It  was  a 
ruleof  ecclesiastical  £scipline  through- 
out Europe,  and  was  a  condition  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  grants  l^  which  they 
held  their  possessions,  and  in  every 
appropriation  of  benefices  to  the  regu- 


lar orders."  The  maintenance  of  the 
religious  houses  was  thus  the  poor- 
law  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  when 
their  property  was  alienated,  the 
necessity  of  another  law,  to  secure 
the  same  object,  soon  became  ma- 
nifest throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

We  need  not  inquire  how  it  has 
happened  that  no  such  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  has  succeeded  to 
the  alienation  of  the  church  lands 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  during  the  long  interval  that 
haselapeed  between  that  event  and  the 
present  time;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  various  laws,  securing  to  tiie 
higher  ranks  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  and  repressing 
all  claims  of  the  lower  ranks,  have 
succeeded  to  that  chan|;e.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  state  the 
fact,  and  to  observe  that,  consistentlv 
with  the  principles  above  stated,  dXi 
the  results  whicn  have  followed  were 
naturally  to  be  expected.  That  un- 
profitable but  important  portion  of 
every  social  fabric — ^the  poor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  workkig  classes — 
has  been  left  to  precarious  and  insuffi- 
cient charity.  The  consequences  have 
been,  a  general  reduction  of  the  diet, 
clothing,  lodging,  and  whole  habits  of 
the  whole  lower  classes ;  frequent  des- 
titution, and  its  uniform  attendant,  a 
peculiar  liability  to  epidemic  diseases ; 
much  vagrancy  and  mendicity ;  the 
general  prevalence  of  an  in*egular, 
precarious,  reckless  mode  of  life;  a 
general  failure  of  the  grand  preventive 
check  on  population;  a  continually- 
increasing  redundancy ;  a  minute  sub- 
division of  the  land  to  support  this 
redundancy,  and  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion for  these  small  portions  of  land, 
keeping  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  a 
constant  dependence  on  the  proprie- 
tors; much  voluntary  emigration; 
and,  both  among  the  emigrants  and 
the  lower  orders  at  home — all  feeling 
these  miseries,  but  few  of  them  rightly 
comprehending  the  cause— a  blind 
hatred  at  their  rulers,  very  generally 
diffused.  In  thus  asserting  the  power- 
ful operation  of  this  legal  neglect  of 
the  poor  in  producing  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  it  is  not,  of  course,  intended 
to  deny  that  various  causes  have  co- 
operated in  different  parts  of  the 
country— «.  ^.,  the  ignorance  of  the 
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people,  and  the  effect  of  the  Bonuui 
CfttboUc  relif^n  in  eheeUng,  zmdier 
tiiM  enconrtging,  my  luMts  of 
tlM^aglit  or  reflection ;  the  ntaeenoe  of 
00  many  proprielon,  and  th^  hahl- 
taal  eetrangement  froin  tiie  coltiTstoo 
of  the  soil ;  political  excitement,  and 
the  bad  passions  generated  by  it  and 
religions  disaenaions :  all  these  have 
been  injnrions;  but  the  experience  of 
other  nations  may  ehow  us  that  they 
could  not  hare  produced  this  specific 
effect  on  population,  if  they  had  not 
been  aided  hf  that  general  predis- 
posfaig  cause  of  redandancy-Hie^isar 
€f  the  poor. 

This  stete  of  things  has,  however, 
naturally  mdered  reridence  in  Ire* 
land  much  lees  agreeable  to  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  piTOrieiors  of  the  soil,  than 
residence  in  almost  any  otl»v  conu* 
tiy.  Those  suflbrings  of  their  neigh* 
boura  and  dependants,  which  the  laws 
of  other  countries  would  hare  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  of  mitigating  at 
their  source,  have,  in  consequence, 
fallen  rarely  under  their  penonai  ob« 
eervation ;  while  the  frauds  and  false* 
hoods  by  which  poverty,  when  taking 
the  form  of  mendicity,  always  at- 
tempts to  arrest  attention  and  procure 
sympathy,  have  been  constantly  ob- 
truded on  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
they  have  conthiually  been  told  that 
the  pecnliarity  of  their  situation,  which 
absolved  them  from  any  legal  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  poor 
—which  secured  to  them  the  rights  of 
property,  and  released  them  from  its 
obligations— -was  a  wise  and  Judicious 
regulation,  and  a  great  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  oountiy;  and 
without  attributing  to  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors, and  particularly  to  the  ab- 
sentees, more  carelessness  or  selfish- 
ness than  we  must  all  admit  to  be  a 
common  attribute  of  human  nature, 
we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Irish  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists  must  be  snch  as 
to  aggravate,  instead  of  relieviug,  the 
miseries  resulting  from  the  over-pc^- 
lation  of  their  country. 

To  this  state  of  things  we  do  not 
pretend  to  apply  a  single  specific ;  but 
we  assert  with  confidence,  that  expe- 
nenoe  has  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  efllcacy  and  expediency  of  several 
powerfal  reaiedies,  and  that,  l^  the 
combined  influence  of  these,  a  gra- 


dual    fanpfovement    smj   hs    cer- 
tain^ obtauMd. 

The  first   atq>  has  been  afasi^ 
taken  in  the  onaotment  of  alaw— 
unfortunately  delayed  till  nesriy  half 
a  century  had  elapeed  after  the  unioa 
with  England,  — probably  inperieot^ 
and  faro^ht  first  into  opcrsllon  it  a 
time  of  frunino,  therefoie  beginaiaf 
to  act  in  the  moat  u&vearaUe  or- 
onmstances   poasihlo,  but  by  wliieh 
the  ri^t  to  relief,  under  dfcautaaoea 
of  destitutaoiM  is  granted  to  eveiy 
description  of  the  poor.    By  tlie 
gradual  operation  of  this  law,  oor* 
recting  the  hnbiti  of  vagrannr  >d^ 
mendteity,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  process  ^  degradation  hitberto 
extending  among  the  Irish  poor  nay 
be  corroded,  and  the  same  motif » 
which,  in  othernattons,jare  foond  to  It- 
strain  excessive  population,  will  gn- 
dnallybeintrodaoed.  But  a  snore  in- 
mediate  effect  of  tbelawis  on  the  viow» 
and  habits  of  the  ptoprietors.    Whea 
the  aged  poor,  thesickpoor,  the  widm 
and  orphans,  and   the  unempioTM 
poor,  beoome  immediatelv  a  cbaiigt 
on  the  land  and  capital  of  the  coon* 
try,  it  becomes  the  obvious  and  un* 
doubted  mterast  of  eveiy  proprietor 
and   ci4»italist,    first,   to  tbmir  aU 
obstacles  in  his  power  faithewayof 
eariy  marriages,  and  excessive  npro* 
duction  of  the  species ;  and,  seoondlr, 
to  exert  himself  to  procure  for  the 
existing  population  as  much  as  pos- 
sible   of  remunerative  emploTsrait 
Such  employment  as  he  would  bardl/ 
regard  as  remunerative,  with  a  view 
omy  to  his  own  profits,  becooaeB  an 
object  of  real  importance  to  him,  wm 
the  alternative  is  the  mamtenanoe  or 
able-bodied   labonrera    in   idleness. 
That  these  moUves  are  aheadjropant* 
ing  extensively  among  the  Insh  pro* 
prietors,  appears  from  their  seaeru 
comi^aint  of  the  hardship  of  hem; 
obliged  to  mamtain  the  poor  in  mt- 
munerating  employment,  and  fr^ 
their  mcreaaed  anxiety  to  clear  tbeir 
estates  of  cottars  and  small  i^^m 
among  whom  the  most  rapid  redao- 
dancy  of  population  shows  itaelt    n 
the  law  is  firmly  and  stesdi^  id- 
ministered,  they  wiU  not  be  aUo^^* 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  bordW  « 
these  poor;  and  the  true  qef|*^ 
WiU  be.  Whether  th^  are  to  Bsinj^ 
them  in  idleneas,  or  devise  forthen 
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jvprodncthre  labour?  Thus  k  nuj 
be  hoped  ihftt  the  resources  of  the 
comtiy  will  be  graduaUy  deyetoped, 
and  its  power  of  sopportiiig  indnstiy 
be  incTMaed  eoatemporaMOiuly  with 
%  dimlnntioii  of  yagran^  and  men- 
didtyy  and  an  improyemeiU  of  th« 
habits  of  the  people. 

But  it  mast  be  obsenredt  that  this 
expectation  proceeds  on  two  suf^poai- 
Uaa^—Jint,  That  resonrces  not  yet 
deyek>ped  iw  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustry do  exist  in  the  oonntry ;  and, 
tdeomdhfy  That  the  proiHrieton  haye  the 
means  and  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  ayail  themselyes  of    expended  on  the  roads  in  Ireland, 
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ed,  of  coarse,  with  proper  safegnards 
against  abose  or  misapplication),  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  newly- 
prescribed  duties  towards  their  own 
poor. 

Now,  there  are  two  modes  of  relief, 
both  to  the  proprietors  and  tiie  poor 
in  Ireland,  which  may  be  afforded  by 
goyemment,  or  rather  which  may  be 
aided  and  directed  by  goyemment,  to 
a  mnch  greater  degree  than  has  been 
yet  done— certainly  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  the  relief-works  of  the 
year  1846,  when  several  millions,  con- 
tributed from  the  British  treasury,  were 


ihese.  The  first  of  tbese,  we  are  fully 
aflsored,  is  truly  the  case;  but  the 
latter  supposition,  although  we  may 
expect  it  to  be  realised  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  is  certainly  yery  fiir  from 
bemg  an  element  in  the  existing  oea* 
dition  of  the  coantry;  nor  can  it  be- 
come so  within  such  a  time  as  would 
be  requisite  to  enable  us  to  reckon  on 
it  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  pressing 
emvgency.  And  althoo^  the  newly- 
enacted  Irish  Foor-Law  is  equally 
just  as  that  under  which  all  English 
proprietors  haye  for  centuries  held 
tiieur  poeaessioDS,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  present  circom- 
Btances  of  Irdand,  as  to  redundancy 
of  popfulation,  it  most  fidl  with 
peculiar  seyerity  on  that  country, 
and  that,  in  some  districts,  the  sacri- 
fice thus  required  of  the  proprietors 
— particulariy  <m  such  of  them  as 
may  not  comprehend  the  means 
which  we  belieye  to  be  in  their  po  \ver, 
lor  the  improvement  of  the  country — 
may  almost  amount  to  a  confiscation 
of  Uieir  jHoperty. 


with  an  injurious  ratiier  than  benefi- 
cial effect ; — and  the  results  of  whidi,  if 
they  are  carried  into  effect  with  com- 
mon prudence,  may  be  expected  to  be 
so  distinctly  beneficial,  as  assuredly  to 
reconcile  the  British  public  to  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  first  is  Emigration  to  the  colo- 
nies, on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been 
yet  undertaken,  and  with  a  more  ear- 
nest desire,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, to  make  it  a  really  dective 
means  of  relief  than  has  been  yet 
shown — the  arrangements  to  be 
made,  and  the  veiwels  to  be  con- 
tracted for  and  victualled,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  the  emigrants,  theror 
fore,  having  no  farther  pecuniaiy  bur- 
dens imposed  on  them  than  the  means 
of  suj^rting  themselyes  from  the 
time  of  their  landing  untU  they  can 
procure  employment.  Even  this  last 
difficulty  of  emigrants  may  undoubt- 
edly be  much  lessened  by  a  little 
pains,  and  a  little  well-directed  ex- 
pense, on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
govemm^its,  to  ascertain  during  the 


Now,  if  the  foregoing  exposition  of    winter  season,  and  make  known  to 


the  main  cause  of  the  redundant  popn- 
ladon  in  Ireland  is  correct,  it  follows 
that  the  legislature  of  this  oountiy, 
which  has  so  long  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned that  state  of  the  laws  whidi 
withhold  from  the  suffering  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  &e  right  of  relief,  as  it 
has  shared  the  national  sin,  ought  also 
to  share  the  sacrifices  by  wMch  the 
consequences  of  that  sin  may  be  expi- 
ated. For  a  time,  therefore,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  famine  which  has 
feefisllen  their  oountiy,  the  proprietorB 
and  ciq>itali8ts  in  Ireland  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  certain  amount  of  aid 
fromthe  legislature  of  England  (grant- 


those  arriving  in  spring,  the  precise 
districts  where  there  is  the  most  de- 
mand for  their  labour ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  there  were 
a  regular  provision  made  by  govern- 
ment,  for  a  few  seasons,  for  receiving, 
firom  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,, 
families  recommended  by  the  clergy 
of  all  persuasions  in  the  different  db- 
tricts,  as  proper  for  emigration,  and 
unable  to  afford  the  passage- money, 
and  for  removing  these  families  at  the 
public  expense  to  Canada  or  Austra- 
lia— directing  them  at  once  to  the  pro- 
per points — a  very  considerable  relief 
could  be  afforded  to  the  most  crowded 
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districts  in  Ireland,  at  tlie  same  time 
that  the  danger  of  snch  safforings  du- 
ring the  passage,  and  after  arriyal  in 
,tbe  colonies,  as  befel  too  many  of  the 
emigrants  of  1847,  and  deterred  too 
many  of  their  countrymen  from  follow- 
ing tiieir  example,  maybe  almost  cer- 
tainly avoided. 

Emigration,  however,  even  on  these 
terms,  (which  it  is  certainly  within  the 
power  of  government  to  arrange,) 
shonld  only  be  recommended  to  those 
who  can  command  the  means  of  tole- 
rably comfortable  outfitting,  and  sub- 
sistence for  a  short  time  after  their 
arrival  in  the  colonies.  For  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  Irish  poor,  the 
resource  so  perseveringly  advocated 
by  Mr  P.  Scrope  and  others,  is  the  only 
one  yet  shown  to  be  really  available, 
vi£.,  their  employment  on  some  of  the 
waste  lands,  ascertained  to  be  reclaim- 
able,  which  abound  in  Ireland  itself. 
The  improvement  of  these,  chiefly  by 
spade  labour,  would  give  emplovment 
to  nearly  all  the  labourers  now  m  Ire- 
land ;  and,  when  reclaimed,  they  might 
be  divided  into  allotments  of  from  five 
io  eight  acres  each,  which  should  after- 
ward become  the  property  of  the  men 
i)y  whose  labour  they  have  chiefly  been 
reclaimed,  on  the  payment  of  a  mode- 
rate quit-rent. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  this  plan, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  kind  and 
-extent  of  the  durect  assistance  which 
the  government  should  give ;  and  we 
know  that  in  all  countries,  and  per- 
haps more  especially  in  Ireland,  there 
will  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  to  avail  themselves  of 
and  to  abuse  this  public  aid,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  poorest  classes 
of  society,  and  against  which  it  be- 
hoves a  beneficent  government  to  be 
^constantly  on  their  guard.  The  sim- 
plest mode  of  procedure  seems  to  be, 
that  the  waste  lands  destined  for  this 
purpose  (and  on  which  government 
officers,  employed  at  a  great  expense 
to  the  public,  have  alreadyreported)— 
should  be  purchased  by  government^ 
by  compulsion  if  necessary-^in  all  the 
distressed  parts  of  the  country ;  that 
these  should  be  presented  to  the  dif- 
fwrent  poor-law  unions,  on  condition 
^i  ™^  *^ng  reclaimed  by  the  Ubours 
of  their  able-bodied  paupers,  and  in 
45onformlty  with  plans  to  be  proposed, 


and  the  execution  of  which  shall  be 
superintended  by  persons  employed 
by  government.  The  preUfflinuy 
operations  of  dnunage,  and  of  making 
roads  for  the  benefit  of  these  bmds 
only,  may  likewise  be  undertaken  by 
govenmient ;  and  with  this  aid,  aod 
under  this  direction,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  the  operations  by  which 
certain  of  the  waste  lands  are  to  be 
reclaimed,  and  the  unions  to  be  gra- 
dually provided  with  productive  ftrms, 
let  to  mdnstrioQS  cottars,  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  similar  improremeoto 
by  individuals.  There  are  diffi- 
culties of  detail,  which  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
expected  to  foresee  and  to  sannoimt. 
But  as  to  the  principle  that  it  is  wise 
and  right  for  the  legislature  of  Bri- 
tain ;•— nay,  that  it  is  incambent  on 
that  legislature,  lookiuff  to  its  duty 
towards  all  classes  of  de  people,  io 
the  extent  of  misery  in  IreUnd,  m 
the  disgrace andinjury  thereby broBriit 

on  itself,  to  the  legal  nt^lect  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  so  long  sanctioned  by 
the  BritUh  legisUture,  and  to  the 
deficiency  of  capital  actuaUy  cxistmg 
in  that  country,— to  direct  and  aid  tbe 
operations  by  which  its  snrplw  popn- 
lation  may  be  reduced,  and  its  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  popj- 
lation  in  future  may  be  »«pn^i^j 
and  that  these  operations,  if  skilfniiy 
conducted,  must  eventually  lead  to  » 
great  increase,  botii  of  wealth  and  tf 
happiness,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  wwj 
nies,— are  propositions  which  we  0«» 
to  be  fully  demonstrated,  and  wlucfl, 
we  think,  the  periodical  press  of  twa 
country  cannot  at  this  moment  w 
better  employed  than  in  keening  o«J- 
stantiy  before  the  pubUc,  and  imprj- 
sing,  by  all  possible  means,  on  m» 
attention  of  the  legislature.     ^^^ 
property  of  those  lands  rtn^J'J, 
part,  in  the  poor-law  ^<^^JzS^ 
duce  ndsed  on  them  wiU  «»*n"2S 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  we  wuj 
of  the  rate-payers  in  Ireland,  m  ■» 
time  coming.  ^  ^  .u-- 

That  the  opinion  we  have  «^ 
given  of  the  fcasibiUty  *?<*.^,  S 
wisdom  of  tiie  plan  of  bnnginj  ^ 
idle  hands  of  Ireland  to  ^^^ 
waste  lands,  is  supported  l^J^  ^f 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ^^ 
aU  parties  of  the  state,  may  oe  o^ 
shown.    Preparations  for  8n»»"^ 
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enre  were  made,  and  plans  of  the 
drainage  requisite  for  the  purpose  were 
laid  down,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
£50,000  to  the  conDtry,  and  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, so  long  ago  as  1814,  by  the  Bog 
Conmiission.  It  was  part  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Poor-Law  In- 
quiry Commission  in  1886;  it  waa 
strongly  recommended  in  the  report 
by  the  Commission  of  Inqmry  into  the 
Tenm«  of  Land,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Devon ;  it  has  been  frequently 
proposed,  and  fally  and  ably  discussed 
in  various  publications  both  by  specu- 
lative reasoners,  and  by  practical  men, 
— ^by  Mr  Mill,  in  his  standard  work  on 
Political  Econpmy ;  by  Mr  Thornton, 
in  his  pamphlets  on  Over-Population, 
and  on  Peasant  Proprietorship ;  by  Mr 
Fagan,  member  for  Wexford,  in  his 
work  on  the  Improvement  of  Ireland 
l>y  means  ofher  Waste  Lands;  by  Mr 
Poolett  Scrope,  in  several  pamphlets 
as  well  as  speeches  in  Parhament,  to 
which  nothing  like  an  intelligible  an- 
swer has  been  returned ;  by  Mr  Doug- 
las, and  several  other  writers  in  Eng- 
land; by  Mr  French,  and  several  other 
Irish  members ;  by  public  meetings  in 
Ireland — oneof  them,  ofthe  freeholders 
In  Waterford,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Stuart  de  Decies ; — ^nay,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  beginning  of  1847, 
under  the  name  of  a  Waste  Lands 
Bill,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  his  Poor- Law 
Bill,  but  withdrawn  without  any 
reason  for  the  change  ever  hav- 
ing been  assigned.  Whether  this  was 
done,  as  has  been  stated,  as  a  com- 
promise with  certain  Irish  landlords 
on  their  withdrawing  their  opposition 
to  the  latter  bill,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance  to  the  country,  al- 
though, certainly,  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  character  of  any 
such  landlords  for  judgment  or  intel- 
ligence. A  much  stronger  measure 
-of  what  appears  to  them  as  justice  to- 
wards the  cottar  population  of  Ireland, 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
several  intelligent  foreigners  who  have 
visited  and  examined  tlie  country. 
But,  without  quoting  any  of  these  au- 
thorities in  favour  of  the  proposal,  let 
ns  merely  ask  what  answer  can  be  re- 
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turned  to  the  following  simple  state- 
ments in'support  of  it  by  an  intelligent 
and  practical  author  : — *'  An  addition 
of  three  million  acres  of  cultivable  sur- 
face would  be  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage, and  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  millions  of 
our  fellow-subjects.  We  ought  not  to 
be  behind  the  Chinese  in  this  work  of 
dmUsation,  During  my  recent  exami- 
nation of  the  middle  and  northern 
districts  of  China,  I  noticed  every 
where  a  great  extent  of  reclaimed 
land.  Every  inlet  where  the  sea  for- 
merly encroached  on  the  land  was 
embanked,  drained,  and  cultivated. 
No  capital  or  labour  was  spared  to 
augment  thejsurface  capable  of  yield- 
ing sustenance  to  man ;  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that,  iftke  extent  ofbog-land 
now  existing  in  Ireland  were  in  the 
centred  provinces  of  Ckinck,  Jive  years 
would  not  elapse  without  its  being  made 
fertile  and  productive.  Ought  the 
people  of  Enghind  or  of  Ireland  to 
show  inferiority  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  most  requisite  of  all  labour? 
Ought  the  government,  in  deference 
to  some  abstract  principle,  to  refrise 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  natural  duty 
— the  providing  food  for  its  sub- 
jects?"* 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  Ire- 
land itself  to  show  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan  of  relief  to  its  poverty. 
^^  Mr  Stuart  French,  of  Monaghan, 
has  reclaimed  three  hundred  acres  of 
mountain-land  in  four  years,  and 
raised  its  vidue  from  two  shillings  to 
thurty-five  shillings  per  acre.  The 
entire  cost  was  repaid  by  the  crops  in 
three  years.  Mr  Beade,  of  Wood- 
Park,  county  Galway,  reclaimed  five 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  and  moun- 
tain at  a  cost  of  from  £10  to  £17  per 
acre,  which  was  repaid  by  the  crop  of 
the  second  year,  and  the  land,  formeriy 
worth  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
acre,  now  pays  twenty  shillings  per 
acre  annually.  This  same  Mr  Keade, 
who  has  made  the  experiment  on  a 
large  scale,  and  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, says,  tkere  are  128,000  acres 
of  suck  reclaimabie  wastes  in  Chhoau^ 
where  thousands  have  died  during  me 
past  year^  and  many  are  now  (April 
1848)  dragging  out  a  miserable  and 
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nMkis  existencai  Mr  Ganltiiiinl,  ut 
€oaBty  Goric^  recUumed  a  bog  £Hrm 
to  which  the  teoote  coidd  noi  paj 
foorahilUngi  per  acre.  Thedraiiiase 
and  redamation  oort  £16  per  acre, 
whidi  waa  repaid  befoie  the  ifth  year, 
and  the  land  is  now  rated  at  the  poor- 
law  valnatiim  at  £4  per  acre.  Sir 
Chailee  Sligfa,  Bait.,  and  hia  amiable 
ladjy  have  effeeled  great  good  on  their 
estate  in  Donegal,  br  locating  the 
sarphiA  popnlation  en  the  waste  lands, 
and  assisting  the  poor  temeis  to  cnl- 
tirate  them.  This  English  familj 
gare  iq[»  their  rents  for  two  jears,  and 
pu  mtmmi  eofdaymaU  has  been  fimmd 
fitr  mx  UmtB  at  moHy  pentms  as  Ae 
kmd  ctmU  Jvnmer^f  ugfiport;  and  Ub 
produce  has  beem  nmkfpH&d  tmfbkU^* 
It  may  be  asked,  why  are  these  ex- 
amples not  followed?  and  doubts  have 
been  tiirown  ont  as  to  the  aoenra^  of 
the  statements  of  the  able  inqnirens 
who  haye  reported  on  the  Irish  waste 
lands,  because  they  are  not  actually 
redsnned.  One  simple  reason  has 
been  stated  by  Lord  Gloncony,  via., 
that  *^  arterial  drainage  on  a  large 
acsle  is  indispensable  as  a  commenoe- 
ment,  catting  throogh  many  i»oper- 
ties,  deepening  riyer-beds,  perhaps  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Hence  go- 
▼emment  alone  can  set  on  foot  snch 
nndertaktngs  on  that  oomprehenstTe 
scale,  and  with  that  engineering  skill, 
which  is  neeessaiy/'t  But  a  more 
general  answer  will  suggest  itself  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  general  habits 
and  cirenmstances  of  the  great  Irish 
proprietors.  Many  of  them  hare  not 
the  habits  of  life  or  the  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  superin- 
tend or  Judge  of  such  improyements ; 
and  many  more  haye  not  the  means 
of  encountering  eyen  the  small  ex- 
pense which  w3l  be  requisite  in  their 
commencement.  Further,  it  is  always 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  anotbor  mode  of 
greatly  and  rapidly  improving  the 
yalue  of  their  estates,  without  any 
such  outlay  either  of  skill  or  capital, 
always  presents  itself  to  the  Irish 
proprietors — ^yis.,  that  of  clearing 
their  estates  of  the  cottar  population, 
and  throwing  them  into  liu^  farms, 


to  be  cuttEmted  m  the  iofiroyod  Ei^- 
lish  or  Scotch  style  of  i^mtave— or 
even  into  psstnre ;  the  olyeelaoa  to 
which  is  aiaqtly  thai,  in  tiiat  oasc^ 
they  would  not  reqnire  for  tiMir  ealti- 
yation  mere  than  a  third  part  of  the 
population  now  located  oa  then, 
and,  therefore,  tiiat  thtais  a  s^atem 
relieying  the  landlocdB  only,  and 
greatly  aggrayaimg  all  the  eyila  whiiA 
make  the  management  of  Irdaad 
an  olgect  of  coooem  to  the  nation  at 
lane. 

Tiiia  leads  ns  to  consider  tiie  qoea- 
tion,  which  is  the  meet  SMmMotoas  of 
any  that  can  be  proposed  on  this  topic 
—If  the  i^an  of  locking  liie  idle  hsnds 
of  Irelsnd  on  her  waste  lands  is  not 
adopted,  what  other  resource  exisia 
for  the  relief  of  the  redondant  popu- 
lation, which  is,  as  we  hayeatated,fla 
enormous  and  unquestionable  a  bur- 
den on  £aglsnd  and  Seotland  9    Itis 
dear  that,  in  Ireland  itnli;  as  the  lav 
nowstands,  two  plans  only  are  thonght 
of^  and  if  goyernmeiU;  doea  not  bring 
forward  a  third  plan,  one  or  otinr  of 
these    mast    quickly    predominata 
Either  the  main  body  of  the  landkvdi^ 
who  are  known  to  be  quite  inoedn- 
loos  as  to  any  imfOTOwents  behig 
effiected  by  their  cottar  tenants,  mat 
be  allowed  to  purene  their  own  sys- 
tem of  keeping  them  on  hand— i«^ 
onljr  as  tenants-at-wiH— -and  desriag 
their  lands  of  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  Iserge  fonns  or 
sheep-pastures ;  or  else  that  systen 
must  be  adqfited,  which  is  demanded 
g^erally  by  the  teaantiT  and  bj  the 
Roman  CaUiolic  priests  m  Ireland,  of 
giving  to  the  tenants  one  form  or 
other  of  what  has  been  called  ^iixiiy 
of  tenure  " — u  e.,  snch  security  sgsnet 
a  ruinous  rise  of  rmt,  or  di^KMBeBrioa, 
as  may  induce  them  to  exert  all  their 
eneigies,  and  somettmes  to  bring  foitii 
concealed  ciqiital,  for  the  improveneat 
of  the  soil,  and,  in  many  instances,  ibr 
the  reclamation  <rf  wastes  ;«'thi8iMurtjr 
maintaining  tiiat  the  main  csase  of 
the  genenuly  wretched  condttioa  of 
the  cottars,  and  imperfoct  caltivatioo 
of  the  soil,  is  not  the  inddenoe  of  the 
people,    but   their  knowledge  thit 
they  are  constantly  liable  to  a  rise  of 
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nmtf  or  expolaioD  fimn  <Mr  fiunsi 
humeduMj  oa  ks  being  pwceiTod 
tbai  th€7  are  eflfecting  any  improve- 
ment. 

These  jve  ftbe  tvro  remedies  for  tiie 
niiBting  etsto  of  matters  in  Ireland, 
wliidi  these  two  parties  wish  to  ap- 
ply, and  luless  a  third  plan  be  adopted 
bj  govennnent,  one  or  other  of  these 
moat  qniddj  predominate.  Now,  let 
ns  consider  the  resnlts  to  be  expected 
in  either  case. 

If  government  does  nothing,  bat 
merelj  protects,  hj  an  armed  force, 
tiie  proiffieton  and  their  agents  from 
the  Ivry  of  the  people,  tlie  system  ^ 
demraaee  of  the  estates  will  be  more 
aad  more  acted  on;  and  we  mnst 
reckon  on  one-half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  tlie  stiH  esisting  popnlation  on 
most  of  the  estates  bSng  tamed  adrift 
No  donbt  the  poor-law  will  mak^these 
ootcasts  a  heavy  harden  on  the  pro* 
prietors ;  and  it  is  held  by  many,  and 
very  probably  withjastice,  that,  in* 
stead  of  taming  theur  cottar  tenants 
adrift,  and  then  having  to  deal  wit^ 
them  as  nnemployed  poor,  if  they 
were  to  accord  to  them  sach  a  tenant- 
right  as  exists  generally,  as  a  volon* 
tary  compact,  in  Ulster,  they  might 
expect  the  poor-rate  to  be  so  mach 
less,  the  cultivation  so  to  improve  and 
ex.tead,  and  the  paym^it  of  rents  to 
become  gradoally  so  mach  more  panc- 
tnal,  that  their  own  condition  woald 
be  gradoally  amended.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  u  not  ike  view  that  theif 
take  of  their  oum  position  at  this  mo- 
ment, nor  that  on  which  they  will 
voluntarily  act;  for  if  it  vfere,  Me 
ienatU'riffhty  or  at  least  the  practice  of 
granting  bmg  kases^  would  he  as  gene* 
rai  in  other  parts  of  IrelMid  as  it  now 
is  in  Ulster,  or  m  Scotland. 

This  being  so,  the  poor-law,  giving 
the  right  to  relief  to  the  ejected  poor, 
ranstettberbe  enforced  or  not  enforced. 
If  it  is  enforced,  and  no  other  resource 
for  the  relief  of  those  people  is  pre- 
sented, there  is  every  prospect  of 
many  of  the  anions  becoming  bank- 
jopt,  and  the  proprietors  being  in- 
volved in  the  rain.  We  know  that  this 
eonsamniation  is  already  proclaimed 
by  many  of  the  proprietors  in  Ireland 
and  their  friends  as  nigh  at  hand ;  and 
the  only  advantage  which  in  that  case 
can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
poor-rate  is,  that  the  ruin  and  degra- 


^bitioo,  otherwise  confined  to  the  lower 
ranks,  will  haveextended,  as  in  jostice 
they  should,  to  every  class  of  society. 
Again,  if  the  poor-law  is  not  enforced^ 
and  llie  redundant  population  is 
thrown,  as  heretofore,  on  its  own  re- 
sources, we  have,/Srff^  that  res  pessimi 
estempii--^  law  openly  violated— that 
the  rich  may  escape  its  inflictiona, 
and^  the  poor  be  deprived  of  its  pro- 
tection ;  and  second,  we  have  no 
other  prospect  before  as  but  a  con- 
tinuance and  increase  of  all  that 
misery,  vagrancy,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence in  Ireland*  and  all  that  exten- 
sion of  these  evils  to  the  great  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  have 
made  oar  coanexioa  with  Ireland  the 
bane  <^  this  couotry. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  legislature 
were  to  adopt  the  only  effectual  means 
of  restraming  the  clearances  by  the 
landlords — i. «.,  to  grant  the  desired 
boon  of  fixity  of  tenure,  at  the  ex- 
isting rent,  to  aU  the  tenants— or  even 
absolutely  require  leases  of  a  certain 
duration  to  be  given  to  them  all — 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  would 
commit  the  grave  political  offence  of 
extensive  interference  not  onlv  with 
portions  of  private  property,  (which,, 
all  admit,  may  be  jastly  taken,  on  rea- 
sonable compensation,  for  public  ob- 
jects,) but  with  the  whole  income  of 
many  individuals.  This  offence  is  of 
such  a  character,  that  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  see  a  measure  involving  it 
ever  adopted  by  any  legialatureiin 
this  oounUy ;  anil  it  must  he  confessed 
that,  however  well  adapted  such  a 
measure  may  be  to  the  exigency  of 
the  present  time  in  Ireland,  the  pre- 
cedent thereby  established  would  go 
far  to  justify  many  acts,  as  regards 
other  possessions  of  property,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  spoliation. 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that,  in  the  present 
circumstancesof  Ireland — apopulation 
having  grown  up  in  the  absence  of 
any  poor-law — with  which  a  law,enact- 
ed  tardily,  and  at  a  most  disastrous  pe- 
riod, cannot  be  expected  to  cope — ^the 
newly -acquired  right  to  existence  of 
the  Irish  poor  must  be  aided  and  snp- 
p(Mrted — as  was  always  desired  by  Mr 
P.  Scrope,  and  all  the  more  enlighten- 
ed advocates  of  that  measure,  and  at 
one   time  proposed  by  the   present 
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Premier— by  another  measure,  on  the 
part  of  government,  whereby  employ^ 
ment  nuuf  be  procured  for  them,  the 
resources  of  the  country  w^froved,  and 
the  proprietors  taught,  by  example 
much  more  efifectnaUy  than  they  can 
ever  be  by  precept,  how  these  duties, 
now  legally  imposed  on  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  may  be  made  to 
GonsiBt  with  improvement  of  their 
own  position. 

What  is  often  said  of  the  impolicy 
of  government  c6ming  into  the  mar- 
ket for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  lands  hi  Ireland,  as  deterring  pri- 
vate speculators  from  coming  forward, 
and  checking  the  influx  of  really  pro- 
ductive -capital,  would  be  a  very  fair 
allegation,  if  the  object  in  view  were 
merely  the  economical  one  of  raiBing 
the  value  of  the  land  and  the  income 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  But  this  is 
not  adverting  to  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  case,  the  existence  of  a  redundant 
peculation — the  result  of  the  causes 
above  exphUned,  but  now  possessing  a 
legal  right  to  existence  m  Ae  country — 
much  more  numerous  than  is  reauired 
for  that  improved  cuUioation  of  me  soil, 
tohich  would  be  the  most  obviously  and 
rapidly  prqfitable  to  the  proprietors. 
The  problem  for  solution  is,  not  sim- 
ply how  to  enrich  the  country,  but 
now  to  enrich  it  without  exterminat- 
ing anypart  of  this  redundant  popula- 
tion. This  is  no  object  for  private 
«peculator8,  looking  only  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence ;  but  it  is,  or 
should  be,  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try, to  whom  even  an  increase  of 
wealth  ought  to  be  desurable,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  the 
essential  condition,  and  therefore  the 
exponent,  of  an  extension  of  human 
'happiness ;  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
lives  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  at  least 
us  sacred  as  the  purses  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  capitalists  in  Ireland. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  cordially  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  Mr  Thornton,  quoted 
and  approved  by  Mill,  that  the  great 
want  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  is, 
not  the  influx  of  capital  (as  it  might 
be  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  disre^^rd 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  look  only 
to  the  wealth  of  the  countiy,)  but  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  its 
industry,  and  such  an  Increase  of  its 


capital  only  as  may  be  oonaistieDt 
with,  or  even  produced  by,  an  increase 
of  the  labour  of  all  its  able-bodied 
inhabitants.  And  it  is  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  existing  proprietors 
cannot  in  general  perceive  how  this  is 
to  be  done,  or  command  the  means  of 
doing  it,  that  the  interferenoe  of  gov- 
ernment ^>pear8  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  rescuing  that  nnhappy 
countiy  from  misery. 

Many  high  authorities  are  fiiUy  con- 
vinced that  the  improvement  of  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  land,  and 
even  of  the  rents  of  the  proprietors, 
may  be  equally  well  effected  by  the 
petite  culture,    by  keeping  the  cot- 
tars in  theur  places,  and  merely  giving 
them  instruction  as  to  cultivauoii,  and 
security  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  improvements^they  effect— as  by 
clearing  the  land  of  them,  and  enlaig- 
ing  the  farms.    All  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  very  general  ^^  almost  superiin- 
man"  industnr  of  peasant /nnopniBton, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among 
all  races  of  men.    "  The  idea  of  pro- 
perty, however,''  says  Mr  Mill,  "does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  shook! 
be  no  rent,  any  more  than  tliat  there 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implifl6» 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  chai^ge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or 
by  the  will  of  a  landlord."    ''  Give  a 
man  a  secure  possession  of  a  bleak 
rock,"  says  Arthur  Yonng,  ^'  and  he 
will  turn  it  into  a  garden ;  give  fafan 
only  a  nine-years*  lease  of  a  ffaiden, 
and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert.'' 
It  is  accordingly  stated  by  this  author, 
and  by  others,  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, that  long  leases,  at  a  low  rent, 
will  effect  wonders,  even  in  IreUnd ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Mr  Mill  refers  to 
the  example  of  a  company,  cafled  the 
Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  So« 
ciety,  who  have  undertaken  improve* 
ments  in  Ireland,  not  by  creating  laiige 
farms,  and  cultivating  them  by  hiiid 
labour,  but  by  farms  only  of  a  aise 
sufficient  for  a  single  family— gi?iitf« 
however,  small  advances  of  ci^utai, 
and  a  temporary  security  of  tenure  by 
thirty-oneyears'leases.  OoLRobinsoo, 
the  manager  of  this  Society,  reports 
of  their  operations  in  1846,— ^'Xhese 
245  tenants  and  their  ftmllies  have, 
by  spade  husbandry,  reclaimed  and 
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brought  into  coltiYatioii  1032  acres  of    a  veiy  probable,  as  well  as  hopefal 
land,  preyiooslj  anpiodactiye  waste,    view,  of  the  position  of  the  Qnltivated 


on  which  they  raised,  last  year,  crops 
▼aloed  at  £3896,  being  the  proportion 
of  £15,  18s.  each  tenant;  and  their 
live  stock,  now  on  the  estates,  is 
valned,  according  to  present  prices  in 
the  ndghbooring  markets,  at  £4162, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £16, 19s.  for  each 
— £1304,  a  snm  eqnal  to  their  present 
annual  rent,  having  been  added  since 
Febroary  1844  f  and  he  adds,  ^^  By 
the  statistical  tables  and  returns,  it  is 
proved  that  the  tenants,  in  general, 
improve  their  little  farms,  and  increase 
their  cultivation  and  crops,  in  nearly 
dared  proportion  to  iAe  number  ofanail' 


parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  prospects 
of  individaal  proprietors  undertaking 
to  reclaim  the  wastes,  yet  it  is  obvions 
that  we  can  have  no  secnrity  for  the 
landlords  taking  this  view  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  a  veiy  ques- 
tionable stretch  of  power  to  compel 
them  to  act  upon  it.  And  what  we  wish 
particularly  to  urge  is,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  come  to  any  decision  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  grand  or 
petite  culture  as  applicable  to  the  cul-^ 
tivated  districts  of  Ireland,  because  the 
uHute  lands  fortunately  furnish  a  re- 
source which  is  clear  addition  to  the 


able  working  persons  of  both  sexes  of    existing  ftieans  of  maintaining  the 


which  their  families  consist.^  The 
occupants  of  laigerfarms  than  20  acres, 
he  states  to  be  "a  class  too  often  de- 
ficient in  the  enduring  industiy  indis- 
pensable for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  moontain  improvements."*  Mr 
MiU's  general  conclusion  is,  that  "  un- 
der the  new  Irish  Poor-Law  there  are 
no  means  for  the  landlords  for  escaping 
ruin,''  (as  has  been  stated  above,) 
"  miless,  by  some  potent  stimulant  to 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  people, 
they  can  largely  increase  the  produce 
of  agriculture ;  and  since  there  is  no 
stimulant  available  so  potent  as  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  soil,  either  the 
present  landlords,  or  their  English 
mortgagees,  to  whom  the  estates  of 
the  more  impoverished  landowners 
must  inevitably  pass,  would  find  it  to 
theur  advantage,  if  not  to  grant  at 
once  this  permanent  interest  to  their 
tenants,  at  least  to  hold  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  it."t  To 
the  same  purpose,  Sir  Robert  Kane 
states  his  belief  that  ^^  there  ai*e  not 
people  enough  in  Ireland  for  the  small- 
farm  system"  if  it  were  carried  on  in 


agricultural  population,  available  at  a 
small  preliminaiy  expense  only,  which, 
we  maintain,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  of  this  country.  The 
redundant  population  being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  all  the  landlords  will  be  left 
at  liberty  to  try  whatever  modes  of 
improving  their  estates  they  may  think 
fit — subject  always  to  this  salutary 
check,  that  if  by  any  of  these  modes 
they  render  an  additional  part  of  the 
population  redundant,*  they  will  be 
compelled,  by  the  poor-law,  to  pay 
more  or  less  for  them. 

The  digest  of  Lord  Devon's  report 
shows,  that  there  were  in  Ireland, 
when  it  was  drawn  up,  'SS26,089 
occupiers  of  land,  whose  holdings  were 
under  eight  acres  each,  and  that  the 
consolidation  of  these  small  holdings, 
up  to  eight  acres,  would  require  the 
removal  of  about  192,363  families ; 
but,  then,  the  Jirst  class  of  improvable 
waste  lands  in  Ireland  (on  which  we 
wish  to  see  them  employed)  would 
furnish  to  all  those  removed  families 
locations  of  about  eight  acres  each — 
or,  the  first  and  second  qualities  of  im- 


the  manner  which  the  experience  of    provable  waste  land,  taken  together. 


other  countries  has  shown  to  be  prac« 
ticable,  and  which  requires  onlv  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  instruction  and  of  en- 
couragement to  the  tenants,  to  enable 
them  to  ndse  at  least  as  much  produce, 
and  pay  a  better  rent,  than  large  farms 
would  do4  But  although  this  appears 


would  furnish  them  with  locations  of 
twenty  acres  each."  These  facts  seem 
fully  suffident  to  justify  Mr  MUFs 
conclusion,  (formerly  quoted,)  that  if 
we  ^*  suppose  such  a  number  drafted 
off  to  a  state  of  independence  and 
comfort,  together  with  a  very  mode- 


*  MUl's  PrineipUi  of  Political  Eeonomy,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
t  Ibid.  398. 

X  See  the  Large  and  Small  Farm  Question^  considered  in  regard  to  the  Present  Ctr- 
c  u  mstanees  of  Irdand, 
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rate  additiontl  roMef  bj  emimtioiit 
the  introdnction  of  Engilsh  capital  and 
filming  over  the  remaMmgf  marfkcB  of 
Ireland  (at  least  where  the  ptoprietoro 
may  think  it  necessary)  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  chimerical."*  At  least 
we  feel  jastified  by  these  hftb^  by  an 
the  statements  here  made,  and  by  the 
anthorities  by  whom  this  plan  has 
been  recommended,  In  demanding  that 
a  measure  which  promises  so  mnch 
relief,  not  onlT  to  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  the  varions  philanthropic 
designs  in  this  country — ^wliich  are  so 
continnally  thwarted  by  the  influx  <^ 
Irish  poor — shonM  be  fklriyandopenly 
canvassed ;  and  that,  if  any  serions  ob* 
jections  can  be  stated  to  it,  they  shoidd 
bo  publicly  brought  ibrward  and  dis- 
cussed. 

As  to  the  simply  eeonomieal  oljee- 
tion,  on  the  score  of  tiie  outlay  that 
would  be  required,  we  do  not  lay 
stress  on  the  statement  made  on  no 
lessavthoritythan  Lord  Devon*s  Com- 
mission, that,  in  ftMst,  H  oug^t  to  cost 
nothing;  and  that  the  improved  rental 
of  the  land  ought  to  bring  in  a  return 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  inyested 
in  the  speculaiion.  We  may  admit 
that  this  is  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
matter— that  the  sums  advanced  by 
the  government  of  this  country  wiU 
probably  be  tardily  and  only  partially 
repaid.  StUl,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
facts  that  have  been  staled  as  to  the 
actual  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  concurrent  opi- 
nion of  so  many  able  and  experienced 
men,  who  have  examined  the  country 
carefully,  and  report  specifically  on 
the  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
its  diflferent  parts,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt,  that,  if  the  expenditure  of 
the  sums  advanced  by  goveniment  is 
superintended  and  controlled  by  the 
talent  and  experience  which  the  coun- 
try may  expect  that  the  government 
can  command,  the  repaymeut  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  outlay,  parti- 
cularly of  that  which  may  be  advanced 
on  the  credit  of  the  poor-law  unions, 
may  be  expected  within  a  few  years. 
And  even  if  there  were  nltimatdy  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
£10,000,000,  which  has  been  stoted 


as  tiie  probable  expense  of  the  whole 
change,  the  meney  will  at  a&  events 
have  gone  to  the  immedlato  nlief  of 
Irish  sufl'eriBg,  and  been  better  spent 
than  what  WIS  fbrmerly  voted  ibr  that 
puipose ;  and  we  cannot  think  tiiat  a 
nation  whidi  spent  a  larger  sum,  only 
two  yeari  ago,  in  the  mere  nUef  of 
tiie  suflisrings  of  the  IiMi  people,  wiA- 
ont  any  attempt  at  ittprarement,  and 
vei7  generally  with  a  deteriosatittg 
(bebanse  not  previously  consUoeiQ 
effect  on  the  resouroesof  tlM  eonntiT— 
and  which  spent  £20,000,000  only  a 
hw  years  ago  with  very  qnestioBable 
eflhet,  but  certainly  wfthont  beiBg 
gnidged,  in  attempting  to  awinge  the 
snflMugs,  and  raise  the  eondition  of 
the  negroes  In  the  West  indies-<ao 
i^poit  the  less  of  a  foorth  part  ef  thst 
sum.  In  an  attempt  whieli  eaa  Inrdly 
by  posdbility  fiifl  of  producing  eoBsi- 
deraMe  elract,  to  |MtM^de  reasanenlive 
employment  Ibr  tiie  hetdes  of  IfftA  la- 
bourers in  their  oim  etnotry,  and 
•nest  those  grievtms  calamities  which 
thehr  diflhdon  over  this  counby  has 
brought  on  tiieauelves,  and  on  to 
many  others  who  harre  eome  in  eon- 
taot  with  them. 

la  thus  stating  the  gitMnds  of  a  very 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  bmssotb 
supplementary  to  the  new  poor^hiw, 
which  is  most  essentially  required  ftr 
Irelaad,  we  do  not  of  eovne  mean  to 
deny,  that  various  other  iMans  may 
be  adopted,  with  more  or  less  of  good 
effect,  In  furtherance  of  ^same grsnd 
object.    We  have  no  doubt  that  Mk 
re&gions  and  secular  education  ars  of 
the  utmost  importsnoe  to  tiie  drifisa- 
tion  and  improvement  of  every  eomi- 
tiT ;  and  although  we  do  not  r^gtrd 
education,  as  some  authors  do,  ss  the 
malnremedvfor  the  evflsof  over-popu- 
lation, (bemg  thoroughly  permded 
that   nature  has   provided  Ihr  tUi 
object  more  snrdy  man  educatkm  cts, 
by  that  growth  of  artificial  wants  is 
t^  human  mind,  which  is  the  refsit 
and  the  reward  of  pains  taken  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  secure  eomfiwt  dtr* 
ittg  youth,)  we  are  as  anxious  as  ssy 
of  our  contemporariee  Ihr  tiie  eitn- 
sionof edncaiioninlBeUnd.    Webe^ 
lieve  that  instruction  in  agriculture,  as 
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well  as  enoonragement  to  inditstry,  1b 
very  much  needed  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland;  and  that -measures  i(X  the 
direct  communication  of  snch  instmc- 
tion,  both  to  landlords  and  tenants, 
may  be  very  nsefhl.  We  believe  that 
in  IrelaDd,  as  in  this  oonntry,  there  is 
great  need  of  aanitair  regulations; 
■ad  we  tmst  that  the  draining,  dean- 
iBg,  ttid  paring  of  the  Irish  towns  will 
be  regarded  with  as  much  interest  as 
similar  purifications  in  England  and 
Seoftland.  But  we  tiiink  no  one  who 
reflects  an  the  subject  can  fail  to  per- 
ceiTC  two  truths,  and  to  acknowledge 
their  direct  beaiing  oa  the  subject  of 
Irish  vasaetj—ftnt^  that  to  a  people 
Bortared  In  destitution  and  amidst 
soenea  of  suflfiering,  something  of  the 
treat  mental  stimuli  of  employment  and 
Ac^pemnst  be  applied,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate,  or  permanently  to 
proAt  by,  any  kind  of  edncatiofk ;  and, 


secondly^  that  in  the  existence  of 
laws  securing  sustenance  to  all  the 
poor  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  enabling  the  higher  ranks  to 
exact  labour  as  the  price  of  that  sus- 
tenance, we  possess  a  security  such 
as  no  other  sodal  arrangements  caii 
afford,  for  halHtual  attention  to  all 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  those 
means,  and  on  whose  exertions  their 
suooessM  application  must  necessarily 
depend.  Thus  the  poc^-laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  subsidiary  measures  for 
procuring  employment  for  the  poor 
there,  so  hx  from  being  exposed  to 
any  wise  system  of  instruction,  or  of 
sanitary  improvement,  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  truth  an  essential  i»eli- 
minary  to  the  truly  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  any  system  that  may  be  de- 
vised for  dther  of  these  purposes. 
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THE  CAXTOKS. 


PART  YIIl.     CHAPTBR  XZXV. 


Thsbe  entered,  in  the  front  draw- 
ing-room of  mj  father's  house  in 
Rossell  Street-^ an  Elflll  clad  in 
white, —*  small,  delicate,  with  curls 
of  jet  over  her  shonlders ; — with  eyes 
80  large  and  so  lustrous  that  they 
shone  through  the  room,  as  no  eyes 
merdy  human  could  possibly  shine. 
The  Elf  approached,  and  stood  fadng 
us.  The  sight  was  so  unexpected, 
and  the  apparition  so  strange,  that  we 
remained  for  some  moments  in  startled 
silence.  At  length  my  father,  as  the 
bolder  and  wiser  man  of  the  two,  and 
the  more  fitted  to  deal  with  the  eirie 
things  of  another  world,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  step  dose  up  to  the  little 
creature,  and,  bending  down  to  exa- 
mine its  face,  said,  "  What  do  you 
want,  my  pretty  chUd?" 

Pretty  child!  was  it  only  a  pretty 
diild  after  all?  Alas!  it  would  be 
well  if  all  we  mistake  for  fairies  at  the 
first  glance  could  resolve  themselves 
only  into  pretty  children ! 

*^  Come,'*  answered  the  child,  with 
a  foreign  accent,  and  taking  my  father 
by  the  lappet  of  his  coat — "  come  1  poor 
papa  is  so  ill  I  I  am  frigfatened !  come 
— ^and  save  him — " 

^^  Certainly,"  exclaimed  my  father 
quickly:  *^ where*smy hat,  Sisty?  Cer- 
tainly, my  child  I  we  will  go  and  save 
papa." 

** But  who  is  papa?"  asked  Pisis- 
tratus — a  question  that  would  never 
have  occurred  to  my  faUier.  He 
never  asked  who  or  what  the  sick 
papas  of  poor  children  were,  when  the 
children  pulled  him  by  the  lappet  of 
his  coat. — "  Who  is  papa?  " 

The  child  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
the  big  tears  rolled  from  those  large 
luminous  eyes,  but  quite  silently. 
At  this  moment,  a  full-grown  figure 
filled  up  the  threshold,  and,  jemerging 
from  the  shadow,  presented  to  us  the 
aspect  of  a  stout,  well-favoured  young 
woman.  She  dropped  a  curtsy,  and 
then  said,  mincingly, 

^^  Ob,  miss  I  you  ought  to  have 
waited  for  me,  and  not  alarmed  the 
gentlefolks  by  running  up  stairs  in  that 
way.       If  you  please,   sir,    I   was 


settling  with  the  cabman,  and  he 
was  so  imperent:  them  low  feUows 
always  are,  when  they  have  only  us 
poor  women  to  deal  with, 
and 


w 


''But  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  I; 
for  my  father  had  taken  the  child  in 

was 


his  arms,  soothingly,  and  she 
now  weeping  on  his  breast. 

"  Why,  you  see,  air,  (another 
curtsy,)  the  gent  only  arrived  last 
night  at  our  hotel,  sir — The  Lamb, 
close  by  Lunnun  Bridge — ^and  he  was 
ti^en  ill  —  and  he's  not  quite  in  bis 
right  mind  like: — so  we  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  looked  at  the 
brass  plate  on  the  gent's  carpet-hag, 
sir,  —  and  then  he  looked  into  the 
Court  Guide^  and  he  said,  ^  There  is  a 
Mr  Caxton  in  Great  Russell  Street,— 
IS  he  any  relation?'  and  this  young 
lady  said,  '  That's  my  papa's  brother, 
and  we  were  going  there.' — ^And  so, 
sir,  as  the  Boots  was  out,  I  got  into 
a  cab,  and  miss  would  come  with 
me,  and " 

"Eoland— Roland  ill!— Quidt— 
quick,  quick !"  cried  my  father;  and, 
with  the  child  still  in  h&  arms,  he  ran 
down  the  stairs.  I  followed  with  his 
hat,  which,  of  course,  he  had  for- 
gotten. A  cab,  by  good  luck,  was 
passing  our  very  door;  but  the  diam- 
bermaid  would  not  let  us  enter  it  tin 
she  had  satisfied  herself  that  it  was 
not  the  same  she  had  dismissed.  This 
preliminarv  investigation  completed, 
we  ent^ned  and  drove  to  The  Lunb. 

The  chambermaid,  who  sate  opposite, 
passed  the  time  in  ineffectual  over- 
tures to  release  my  father  of  the  little 
girl,  who  still  clung  nestling  to  his 
breast, — in  a  long  epic,  much  broken 
into  episodes,  of  the  causes  which  bad 
led  to  her  dismissal  of  the  late  cab- 
man, who,  to  swell  bis  fkre,  had 
thou|ht  proper  to  take  a  "drcoxn- 
bendibus  I " — and  with  occasional  tugs 
at  her  cap,  and  smoothings  down  of  her 
gown,  and  apologies  for  being  sndi  a 
figuro,  especially  when  her  eyes  rested 
on  my  satin  cravat,  or  drooped  on  my 
varnished  boota. 

Arrived  at  The  Lamb,  the  diam- 
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bennaid,  with  conscious  dignity,  led 
Its  np  a  large  staircase,  which  seemed 
interminable.  As  she  monnted  the 
region  abore  the  third  story,  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  inform  ns, 
apologetically,  that  the  hoose  was  fall, 
bnt  that,  if  Jthe  "  gent"  stayed  over 
Friday,  hfi  wonld  be  mored  into  No. 
54,  '*  with  a  look-oat  and  a  chimbly." 
My  little  consin  now  slipped  from  my 
fodier's  arms,  and,  running  up  the 
stairs, beckoned  toustofollow.  Wedid 
60,  and  were  led  to  a  door,  at  which  the 
child  stopped  and  listened ;  then  taking 
off  her  shoes,  she  stole  in  on  tiptoe. 
We  entered  after  her. 

By  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  we 
saw  my  poor  nucleus  face  :  it  was 
flashed  with  fever,  and  the  eyes  had 
that  bright,  vacant  stare  which  it  is  so 
terrible  to  meet.— Less  terrible  is  it  to 
find  the  body  wasted,  the  features 
sharp  with   the   ereat  life-struggle, 
than  to  look  on  the  face  from  which 
the  mind  is  gone, — ^the  eyes  in  which 
there  is  no  recognition.    Such  a  sight 
is  a  startling  shock  to  that  uncon- 
scious habitual  materialism  with  which 
we  are  apt  familiarly  to  regard  those  we 
love :  for,  in  thus  missing  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  affection  that  sprang  to 
ours,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware 
that  it  was  the  something  toUhm  the 
form,  and  not  the  form  itself,  that  was 
so  dear  to  us.    The  form  itself  is  still, 
perhaps,  little  altered ;  bnt  that  lip 
which  smiles  no  welcome,  that  eye 
which  wanders  over  us  as  strangers, 
that  ear  which  distinguishes  no  more 
our  voices, — the  frimd  we  sought  is 
not  there!     Even  our  own  love  is 
chilled  back — grows  a  kind  of  vague 
superstitious  terror.    Yes,  it  was  not 
the  matter^  still  present  to  us,  which  had 
conciliated  all  those  subtle  nameless 
sentiments  which  are  classed  and  fused 
in  the  word  "  affecHon^^  —  it  was  the 
airy,  intangible,  electric  something^ — 
the  absence  of  which  now  appals  us. 

I  stood  speechless— my  father  crept 
on,  and  took  the  hand  Uiat  returned 
no  pressure : — The  child  only  did  not 
seem  to  share  our  emotions, — but, 
clambering  on  the  bed,  laid  her  cheek 
on  the  breast  and  was  stOl. 

'*  Pisistratos,"  whispered  my  father 
at  last,  and  I  stole  near,  hushing  my 
breath — '*  Pisistratus,  if  your  mother 
were  here  ! " 

I  nodded ;  the  same  thought  had 
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struck  us  both.  His  deep  wisdom, 
my  active  youth,  both  felt  their 
nothingness  tiien  and  there.  In  the 
sick  chamber,  both  turned  helplessly 
to  miss  the  woman. 

So  I  stole  out,  descended  the  stairs, 
and  stood  in  the  open  air  in  a  sort  of 
stunned  amaze.  Then  the  tramp  of 
feet,  and  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  the 
great  London  roar,  revived  me.  That 
contagion  of  practical  life  which  lulls 
the  heart  and  stimulates  the  brain, — 
what  an  intellectual  mystery  there 
is  in  its  common  atmosphere  1  In 
another  moment  I  had  singled  out, 
like  an  inspiration,  from  a  long  file  of 
those  ministrants  of  our  T^via,  the 
cab  of  the  lightest  shape  and  with 
the  strongest  horse,  and  was  on  my 
way,  not  to  my  mother's,  but  to  Dr 

M H ,  Manchester  Square, 

whom  I  knew  as  the  medical  adviser 
to  the  Trevanions.  Fortunately,  that 
kind  and  able  physician  was  at  home, 
and  he  promised  to  be  with  the 
sufferer  before  I  myself  could  join 
him.  I  then  drove  to  Busseli  Street, 
and  broke  to  my  mother,  as  cautiously 
as  I  could,  the  intelligence  with  whidbi 
I  was  charged. 

When  we^  arrived  at  The  Lamb, 
we  found  the  doctor  already  writing 
his  prescription  and  injunctions :  the 
activity  of  the  treatment  announced 
the  danger.     I  flew  for  the  surgeon 
who  had  been  before  called  in.  Happy 
those  who  are  strange  to  that  inde- 
scribable silent  bustle  which  the  sick- 
room at  times  presents — ^that  conflict 
which  seems  almost  hand  to  hand 
between  life   and  death  — when  all 
the    poor,    unresisting,   unconscious 
frame  is  given  up  to  the  war  against 
its  terrible  enemy  ;    the  dark  blood 
flowing  —  flowing ;  the  hand  on  the 
pulse,  the  hushed  suspense,   every 
look  on  the  physidan's  bended  brow; 
then  the  sinaplasms  to  the  feet,  and 
the  ice  to  the  head ;  and  now  and 
then,    through  the  lull  or  the  low 
whispers,  the  incoherent  voice  of  the 
sufferer — ^babbling,  perhaps,  of  green 
fields    and    fairyland,    while    your 
hearts  are  breaking  1  Then,  at  length, 
the  sleep—in  that  sleep,  perhaps,  the 
crisis — the  breatiiless  watch,  the  slow 
waking,  the  first  8€m£  words  —  the  old 
smUe  again,  only  fainter — ^your  gushing 
tears,  your  low— "Thank  Gk)d I  thank 
God!" 

2x 
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Picture  an  this;  it  ifl  past:  Bolaad 
has  spokea — ^hia  sense  bas  retoraed — 
my  mother  la  leaniag  over  him — his 
diild's  SBiaU  hands  are  cteiped  romd 
his  neck — the  surgeon,  who  haa  been 


[Dee. 

tiMre  BIX  howB,  has  taken  aphis 
hat,  and  smiles  gaily  as  he  nods  foe- 
weU — and  my  fii^ier  k  leaaiiif  igiiMt 
the  waU,  witli  his  £ue  oomedviih 
his  hands. 


CHAFTSR  XXZVL 


All  this  had  been  so  sadden  that, 
to  use  the  trite  phrase—for  no  other 
is  so  expressive — it  was  like  a  dream. 
I  felt  an  absolute,  an  imperious  want 
of  solitude,  of  the  open  air.  The 
swell  of  gratitude  almost  stifled  me — 
the  room  did  not  seem  large  enough 
for  nnr  big  heart.  In  eariy  youth,  if 
we  and  it  difficult  to  control  our 
feelings,  so  we  find  it  difficult  to  vent 
them  in  the  presence  of  others.  On 
the  spring  side  of  twenty,  if  any  thing 
afitBcts  us,  we  rush  to  lock  ourselves 
np  in  our  room,  or  get  away  into  the 
streets  or  the  fields;  in  our  earlier 
years  we  are  still  the  savages  of 
Nature,  and  we  do  as  the  poor  brute 
does, — ^the  wounded  stag  leaves  the 
herd,  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  on  a 
dog's  faithful  heart,  he  slinks  away 
into  a  comer. 

Accordingly,  I  stole'' out  of  the 
hotel,  and  wandered  through  the 
streets,  which  were  quite  deserted. 
It  was  about  the  first  hour  of  dawn, 
the  most  comfortless  hour  there  is, 
espedally  in  London  1  But  I  only 
felt  freshness  in  the  raw  air,  and 
soothing  in  the  desolate  stillness. 
The  love  my  undo  inspired  was  very 
remarkable  in  its  nature :  it  was  not 
like  that  quiet  affection  with  which 
those  advanced  in  life  must  usually 
content  themselves,  but  connected 
with  the  more  vivid  interest  that 
youth  awakens.  There  was  in  him 
still  so  much  of  vivadty  and  tr^ 
in  his  errors  and  crotchets  so  much 
of  the  self-delusion  of  youth,  that 
one  could  scarce  fancy  him  oliier 
than  young.  Those  Quixotic  ex- 
aggerated  notions  of  honour,  that 
romance  of  sentiment,  which  no  hiurd- 
sMp,  care,  grief,  disappointment,  could 
wear  away,  (singular  in  a  period 
when,  at  two^and-twenty,  young  men 
declare  themselves  hUu^s!)  seemed  to 
feave  him  all  the  charm  of  boyhood. 
A  season  in  London  had  made  me 
»ore  a  man  of  the  worid,  older  in 
ueart  than  he  was.  Then,  the  sorrow 


that  gnawed   him  widi  such  sOeot 
sternness.  No — Captain  Bolaad  wis 
one  of  those  men  who  sdsehold  of 
your  thoughts,  who  mix  thsanelTCs 
np  with  your  lives.    The  idea  that 
Roland  should  die— die  with  the  load 
at  his  heart  nnlightened,  waaonetbtt 
seemed  to  take  a  spring  out  of  the 
wheels  of  natnre,  an  object  out  of  the 
aims  of  life— of  my  life  at  least  For 
I  had  made  it  one  of  the  ends  of  ny 
existence  to  bring  back  the  sim  to 
the  fkther,  and  restore  the  smite,  that 
must  have    been  gay  ones,  to  the 
downward  corve  of   that  iron  Mp. 
But  Roland  was  now  oit  of  danger, 
—and  yet,  like  one  who  has  eso^wd 
shipwreck,  I  trembled  to  kwk  back 
on  the  danger  past;  tlie  voiee  of  the 
devouring  deep  still  boomed  in  ny 
ears.    While  rapt  In  my  reveries,  I 
stopped  mechanically  to  hear  a  dock 
strike-^bor;  and,  looking  ronod,  I 
perceived  that  I  had  wandered  fton 
the  heart  of  the  dty,  and  was  in  one 
of  the  streets  that  lead  out  of  the 
Strand.    Immediately  before  oe,  oo 
the  door-steps  of  a  large  shop,  wiMse 
dosed  shutten  wore  as  obwnate  a 
stillness  as  if  they  had  guarded  the 
secrets  of  seventeen  centuries  in  a 
street  in  Pompeii,— reclmed  a  fonn 
fost  asleep;  the  arm  propped  «b  w 
hard  stone  supporting  the  head,  w 
the  limbs  uneasily  strewn  orer  the 
stairs.    The  dress  of  tiie  >l«>Bb0r« 
was  travel*stained,  Uttered,  yet  vm 
the  remains  of  %  certain  pieteaee: 
an   rir  of  faded,  shabby,  7^^ 
gentility  made  poverty  more  paiaftut 
Because  it  seemed  to  indk^te  oadtntts 
to  grapple  with  it.    He  Am*  of  wj 
person  was   hollow  and  pal^  ^ 
its  expression,  even  in  slespi  ^ 
fierce  and  hard.    I  drew  near  asd 
nearer ;  I  recognised  the  ooanteattf* 
the  regular  fba^ares,  the  raven  hair, 
even  apecoliar  gmceftitaessofpoetBrt  • 
the  young  man  whom  I  had  met « 
the  inn  by  the  way-side,  «d  ww 
had  left  me  akme  with  the  Savoyard 
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and  biB  mice  in  the  chnrchyardt  waa 
before  me.  I  remained  behind  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  colnmna  of  the 
pordi,  leaning  against  the  area  rails, 
aad  inresolate  whether  or  not  so  sli|^ht 
an  acquaintance  justified  me  in  wakmg 
the  sleeper — ^when  a  policeman,  sud- 
denly emerging  from  an  angle  in  the 
street,  terminated  my  deliberations 
with  the  decision  of  his  practical 
profession;  for  he  laid  hold  of  the 
jonng  man's  arm  and  shook  it 
rongUy, —  ^*  Yon  must  not  lie  here, 
get  np  and  go  home  I ''  The  sleeper 
woke  with  a  quick  start,  nibbed  his 
eyes,  looked  round,  and  fixed  them 
upon  the  policeman  so  haughtily  that 
that  discriminating  functionary  pro- 
bably thought  that  it  was  not  from 
sheer  necessity  that  so  improper  a 
couch  had  been  selected,  and  with  an 
air  of  greater  respect  he  said,  ^^  Yon 
hare  been  drinking,  young  man,— ^can 
yon  find  your  way  home  ?'' 

^^Yes,"  said  the  youth,  resettling 
himself—.^*  yon  see  I  have  found  it  1 '" 

'^  By  the  Lord  Harry  1 "  mnttered 
the  poUoeman,  ^^  if  he  ben't  going  to 
sleep  again  I  Come,  come  I  walk  on, 
or  I  must  walk  ^ou  off.** 

My  old  acquamtance  turned  round. 
^^  Policeman,*'  said  he,  with  a  strange 
sort  of  smile,  ^'  what  do  you  think 
this  lodging  is  worth  ? — I  don*t  say  for 
the  night,  mr  yon  see  that  is  oyer,  but 
for  the  next  two  hours?  The  lodging 
18  primitive,  but  it  suits  me ;  I  should 
think  a  shilling  would  be  a  fair  mrioe 
for  it,  eh  r 

"  Yon  love  your  joke,  sir,**  said  the 
policeman,  with  a  brow  much  re- 
laxed, and  opening  his  hand  mecha- 
nically. 

''  Say  a  shilling,  then— it  is  a  bar- 
gain I  I  hire  it  of  you  upon  credit. 
Good-night,  and  call  me  at  sixo*clock.** 

With  that  the  young  man  settled 
himself  so  rest^ntely,  and  the  police- 
man's face  exhibited  such  bewilder- 
ment, that  I  burst  out  laughing,  and 
came  from  my  hiding-place. 

The  policeman  looked  at  me.  ^*  Do 
you  know  this — ^this** — 

^  This  gentleman  ?"  said  I,  gravely. 
*^  Yes,  ^on  may  leave  him  to  me ;" 
and  I  slipped  the  price  of  the  lodging 
into  the  policeman's  hand.  He  looked 
at  the  shilling-— he  looked  at  me— he 
looked  up  the  street  and  down  the 
street — snook  his  head,  and  walked 


off.  I  then  approached  the  youth, 
touched  him,  and  said — ^^  Can  you  re- 
member me,  shr ;  and  what  have  yon 
done  with  Mr  Peacock?" 

Stbamokr  (after  a  pause.) — I  re- 
member you ;  your  name  is  Caxton. 

PisisT&ATus. — And  yours? 

Stranger. — ^Poor-devil,  if  you  ask 
my  pockets — ^pockets,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  man ;  Dare-devU,  if  you 
ask  my  heart.  (Surveying  me  from 
head  to  fooi) — ^The  world  seems  to 
have  smiled  on  you,  Mr  Caxton  I  Are 

J^ou  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  wretch 
ying  on  the  stones? — but,  to  be  sure, 
no  one  sees  you." 

PisiSTRATUS  (unietdiouMly^ — Had 
I  lived  in  the  last  century,  I  might  have 
found  Samuel  Johnson  lying  on  the 
stones. 

Stranobr  (pxmg.)  —  You  have 
spoilt  my  sleep ;  yon  had  a  right,  since 
yon  paid  for  the  lodging.  Let  me 
walk  with  yon  a  few  paces ;  you  need 
not  fear— I  do  not  pick  pockets — 
yet! 

FisisTRATUs. — ^You  ssy  the  world 
has  smiled  on  me  ;  I  fear  it  has 
downed  on  you.  I  don't  say  ^*  cou- 
rage," for  you  seem  to  have  enough  of 
that ;  but  I  say  ^'po/ienire,**  which  is 
the  rarer  quality  of  the  two. 

SiRAsroBR. — Hem!  (Again  looking 
ai  me  heeniy) — ^Why  is  it  that  yon 
stop  to  speak  to  me — one  of  whom  you 
know  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
thing? 

PisisTRATus. — ^Because  I  have  of- 
ten thought  of  you ;  because  yon  in- 
terest me;  because-— pardon  me— I 
would  hdp  yon  if  I  can — ^that  is,  if 
you  want  help. 

Stranger. — ^Wsnt  1 — ^I  am  one 
want!  I  want  sleep— I  want  food; 
— I  want  the  patience  yon  recom- 
mend— patience  to  starve  and  rot. 
I  have  travelled  from  Paris  to  Bou- 
logne on  foot,  with  twelve  sous  in  my 
pocket.  Out  of  those  twelve  sous  in 
my  pocket  I  saved  four ;  with  the  four 
I  went  to  a  billiard-room  at  Boulogne ; 
I  won  just  enough  to  pay  my  passage 
and  buy  three  roils.  You  see  I  only 
require  capital  in  order  to  make  a  for- 
tune. If  with  four  sons  I  can  win  ten 
francs  in  a  night,  what  could  I  win 
with  a  capital  of  four  sovereigns,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year? — ^that  is  an 
application  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
which  my  head  aches  too  much  to 
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calculate  just  at  present.  Well,  those 
three  rolls  have  lasted  me  three  days ; 
the  last  cnimb  went  for  snppef  last 
night.  Therefore,  take  care  how  70a 
offer  me  money,  (for  that  is  what  men 
mean  by  help.)  xoa  see  I  haye  no 
option  bnt  to  take  it.  Bat  I  warn 
70a,  don't  expect  gratitude  I — ^I  haye 
none  in  me  I 

FisiSTRATus. — ^Yon  are  not  so  bad 
as  yon  paint  yourself.  I  would  do 
something  more  for  yon,  if  I  can,  than 
lend  yon  the  little  I  haye  to  offer: 
will  you  be  frank  with  me  ? 

SntAKQBR. — That  depends — 1  haye 
been  frank  enough  hitherto,  I  think. 

P18I8TRATU8.— True ;  so  I  pro- 
ceed without  scruple.  Don't  tell  me 
your  name  or  your  condition,  if  you 
object  to  such  confidence;  but  tell 
me  if  you  haye  relations  to  whom  you 
can  apply?  You  shake  your  head: 
well,  then,  are  you  willing  to  work 
for  yourself?  or  is  it  only  at  the  bil- 
liard-table— pardon  me — that  you  can 
try  to  make  four  sous  produce  4;en 
francs? 

8TRAK0ER  (mttfm^.) — I   under- 
stand yon ;  I  haye  neyer  worked  y<!f 
— I  abhor  work.    But  I  haye  no  ob- 
jection to  try  if  it  is  in  me. 

PisisTRATUS. — ^It  is  in  you :  a 
man  who  can  walk  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne  with  twelye  sous  in  his 
pocket,  and  saye  four  for  a  purpose 
— ^who  can  stake  those  four  on  the  cool 
confidence  in  his  own  skill,  eyen  at 
billiards— who  can  subsist  for  three 
days  on  three  roUs — ^and  who,  on  the 
fourth  day,  can  wake  from  the  stones 
of  a  capital  with  an  eye  and  a  spirit 
as  proud  as  yours,  has  in  him  all  the 
requisites  to  subdue  fortune. 

Stranger. — ^Do  you  work?— you? 

PisisTRATus. — ^Yes — and  hard. 

Strakgeb.— I  am  ready  to  work, 
then. 

PisiSTRATus. — Good.  Now,  what 
canyon  do? 

SiOEtAKOER  (vM  his  odd  mule.) — 
Many  things  useful.  I  can  split  a 
•bullet  on  a  penknife:  I  know  the 
secret  tierce  of  Coulon,  the  fencing- 
master:  I  can  speak  two  languages 
{besides  English)  like  a  natiye,  eyen 
to  their  slang :  I  know  eyery  game  in 
the  cards :  I  can  act  comedy,  ti'sgedy, 
farce:  I  can  drink  down  Bacchus  nim- 
self:  I  can  make  any  woman  I  please 
in  loye  with  me— that  is,  any  woman 


good-for-nothing.  CanleamahaQd- 
some  liyelihood  out  of  all  tlus— weir 
kid  gloyes,  and'set  up  a  cabriolet  ?~ 
you  see  my  wishes  are  modest! 

P1SI6TRATUS. — ^You  speak  two  lan- 
guages, you  say,  like  a  uatiTef— 
French,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  them? 

Stranger. — ^Yes. 

PisisTRATus.— Will  you  teach  it? 

Stranger  (haughiify.)—lSo.  Jt 
suu  gentiXhomme^  which  means  more 
or  less  than  a  gentleman.  GtM- 
hamme  means  weU  bom,  because  fi«6 
bom, — ^teachers  are  slaves  I 

PiSIBTRATUS      (unCOMCioUSfy    ORI- 

toting  Mr  Trewinum.) — Staff! 

Stranger  (^boke  angry,  tmd  then 
Ani^^.)— Very  true  ;  stUts  don't  suit 
shoes  like  these!  But  I  cannot  teach: 
heayen  help  those  /  should  teadi!— 
Anything  else  ? 

P1SI8TRATU8. — ^Anythhig  else!— 
you  leaye  me  a  wide  mai^gin.  Toa 
know  French  thoroughly;— to  write 
as  well  as  speak  ? — tiiat  is  mncb. 
Giye  me  some  address  where  I  can 
find  you,— or  will  you  call  on  me? 

Stranger.— No!  Anyeyeabgat 
dusk  I  will  meet  you.  I  hare  no 
address  to  giye ;  and  I  cannot  show 
these  rags  at  another  man^s  door.  ^ 

PisisTRATUS. — ^At  nine  hi  the  even- 
ing, then,  and  here  in  the  Strmd, 
on  Thursday  next.  I  may  then  bare 
found  something  that  wOl  snit  yon. 
Meanwhile— (W&to  his  purse  iUo  the 
Stranger's  hand.  N.B.— iV«0  ^ 
veryfidl.) 

Stranger,  with  the  air  of  one  con- 
ferring a  fayour,  pockets  the  poise; 
and  there  is  something  so  striking  u 
the  yery  absence  of  aU  emotion  at  so 
accidental  a  rescue  from  starvatioDt 
that  Pisistratus  exclaims,— 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shonld  hare 
taken  this  fancy  to  you,  Mr  Dare- 
deyil,  if  that  be  the  name  that  pleise 
you  best  The  wood  you  are  made  w 
seems  cross-grained,  and  fall  of  knots; 
and  yet,  m  tie  hands  of  a  skllfhl  oir- 
ver,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  mnch. 

Stranger  (forded.)— J>o  yon  ? 
do  you?  None,Ibelleye,eyerthongnt 

that  before.  But  the  same  ^ood,  j 
suppose,  that  makes  the  gibbet  oooia 
make  the  mast  of  a  man-of-war. 
I  tell  you,  howeyer,  why  yoo  "^ 
taken  this  fimcy  to  me,— me  afrpng 
sympathise  with  the  strong.  J^on, 
too,  could  subdue  fortune  1 
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FisiBTRATUS.  —  Stop  ;  if  80  —  if 
there  is  congeniality  between  ns,  then 
liking  should  be  reciprocal.  Come,  say 
that ;  for  half  my  chance  of  hcdping 
yon  is  in  my  power  to  touch  your 
heart. 

Strakger  (evidently   softened.) — 
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If  I  were  as  great  a  rogue  as  I 
ought  to  be,  my  answer  would  be 
easy  enough.  As  it  is,  I  delay  it. — 
Adieu— on  Thursday. 

Stranger  vanishes  in  the  labyrinth 
of  alleys  round  Leicester  Square. 


CHAFTBR  XXXYII. 


On  my  return  to  The'  Lamb,  I 
found  that  my  unde  was  in  a  soft 
sleep;  and  after  an  eyening  visit 
from  the  sui^eon,  and  his  assurance 
that  the  fever  was  fast  subsiding,  and 
all  cause  for  alarm  was  gone,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Trevanion's  house,  and  explain  the 
reason  for  my  nighVs  absence.  But 
the  family  had  not  returned  from  the 
country.  Trevanion  himself  came  up 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and 
seemed  to  feel  much  for  my  poor 
unde's  illness.  Though,  as  usual,  very 
busy,  he  accompanied  me  to  The  Lamb, 
to  see  my  father,  and  cheer  him  up. 
Roland  still  continued  to  mend,  as  the 
surgeon  phrased  it ;  and  as  we  went 
back  to  St  Jameses  Square,  Trevanion 
had  the  consideration  to  release  me 
from  my  oar  in  his  galley,  for  the 
next  few  days.  My  mind,  relieved 
from  my  anxiety  for  Koland,  now 
turned  to  my  new  friend.  It  had  not 
been  without  an  object  that  I  had 
questioned  the  young  man  as  to  his 
knowledge  >)1  French.  Trevanion 
had  a  large  coirespondence  in  foreign 
countries,  which  was  canied  on  in  that 
lugaage,  and  here  I  could  be  but  of 
little  help  to  him.  He  himself,  though 
he  spoke  and  wrote  French  with 
fluency  and  grammatical  correctness, 
wanted  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  most  delicate  and  diplomatic  of 
all  languages  to  satisfy  his  dassical 
purism.  For  Trevanion  was  a  ter- 
rible word'wdgher.  His  taste  was 
the  plague  of  my  life  and  his  own. 
His  prepared  speeches  (or  rather  per- 
orations) were  the  most  finished 
pieces  of  cold  diction  that  could  be 
conceived  under  the  marble  portico 
of  the  Stoics, — so  filed  and  turned, 
trimmed  and  tamed,  that  they  never 
admitted  a  sentence  that  could  warm 
the  heart,^r  one  that  could  offend 
the  ear.  He  had  so  great  a  horror 
of  a  vulgarism  that,  like  Canning,  he 


would  have  made  a  periphrasis  of  a 
couple  of  lines  to  avoid  using  the  word 
'cat.'  It  was  only  in  extempore 
speaking  that  a  ray  of  his  real  genius 
could  indiscreetly  betray  itself.  One 
may  judge  what  labour  such  a  super- 
refinement  of  taste  would  inflict  upon 
a  man  writing  in  a  language  not  his 
own  to  some  distinguished  statesman,, 
or  some  literary  institution, — knowing 
that  language  just  well  enough  to 
recognise  all  the  native  elegances  he 
failed  to  attain.  Trevanion,  at  that 
very  moment,  was  employed  upon  a 
statistical  document,  intended  as  a 
communication  to  a  Society  at  Copen- 
hagen, of  which  he  was  an  honorary 
member.  It  had  been  for  three  weeks 
the  torment  of  the  whole  house, 
especially  of  poor  Fanny,  (whose 
French  was  the  best  at  our  joint  dis- 
posal.) But  GOevanion  had  found  her 
phraseology  too  mincing,  too  effemi- 
nate, too  much  that  of  the  boudoir. 
Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce my  new  friend,  and  test  the 
capacities  that  I  fanded  he  possessed. 
I  therefore,  though  with  some  hesi- 
tation, led  the  subject  to  '^  Remarks 
on  the  Mineral  Treasures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'*  (such  was  the 
title  of  the  work  intended  to  enlighten 
the  saoans  of  Denmark ;)  and,  by  cer- 
tain ingenious  drcumlocutions,  known 
to  all  able  applicants,  I  introduced  my 
acquaintance  with  a  young  gentleman 
who  possessed  the  most  familiar  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  French,  and 
who  might  be  of  use  in  revising 
the  manuscript.  I  knew  enough  of 
Trevanion,  to  feel  that  I  could  not  re- 
veal the  drcumstances  under  which  I 
had  formed  that  acquaintance,  for  he 
was  much  too  practical  a  man  not  ta 
have  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
at  the  idea  of  submitting  so  dassical 
a  performance  to  so  disreputable  a 
scapegrace.  As  it  was,  however,, 
Trevanion,whose  mind  at  that  moment 
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was  fall  of  a  tiionsand  other  things, 
caught  at  my  saggestioD,  with  very 
little  cross- qaestioning  on  the  subject, 
and,  before  he  left  London,  consigned 
the  maoDscript  to  my  charge. 

''  My  friend  is  poor,*'  said  I  timidly. 

**  Oh !  as  to  that,*'  cried  Trevanion 
hastily,  "  if  it  is  a  matter  of  charity, 
I  put  my  pm^e  in  your  hands  ;  but 
don't  put  my  manuscript  in  his !  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  business,  it  is  another  affair, 
and  I  most  judge  of  his  work  before 
I  can  say  how  much  it  is  worth — per- 
haps nothing  \^ 

So  nngracions  was  this  exoellent 
mm  in  his  very  virtues  1 

'« Nay,"  said  I,  "  it  w  a  matter  of 
business,  and  so  we  will  consider  it** 

^'In  that  case,**  said  Trevanion, 
conduding  the  matter,  and  buttoning 
his  pockets,  *^  if  I  dislike  his  work, 
nothing ;  if  I  like  it,  twenty  guineas. 
Where  are  the  evening  papers?*'  and 
in  another  moment  the  member  of 
parliament  had  forgotten  the  statist, 
and  was  pishing  and  tutting  over  the 
Globe  or  the  Sim, 

On  Thursday,  my  nnde  was  well 
enough  to  be  moved  into  our  house ; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  I  went 
forth  to  keep  my  appdntment  with 
the  stranger.  The  dock  struck  nine 
as  we  met.  The  palm  of  punctuality 
might  be  divided  between  us.  He 
had  profited  by  the  interval,  since  our 
last  meeting,  to  repair  the  more  obvi- 
ous deficiencies  of  his  wa^robe; 
and  though  there  was  something  still 
wild,  dissolute,  outlandish,  about  his 
whole  appearance,  yet  in  the  elastic 
^crgy  of  his  step,  and  the  resolute 
assurance  of  his  bearing,  there  was 
that  which  Nature  gives  to  her  own 
aristocracy, — ^for,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  what  has  been  called  the 
"grand  air'*  (and  which  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  polish  of  manner,  or 
the  urbane  grace  of  high  breeding,)  is 
always  accompanied,  and  perhaps 
produced,  by  two  qualities— courage, 
and  the  desire  of  command.  It  is 
more  common  to  a  half-savage  nature 
than  one  whoUy  civilised.  The  Arab 
™*V«>  kas  the  American  Indian ; 
•no  I  suspect  it  was  more  frequent 
^AA?  ^^^  knights  and  barons  of  the 

^ufl^A^^  *^*«  *t  ^  »mong  the 
Pushed  gentlemen  of  the  mbdem 
drawing-room. 

we  shook  hands,  and  walked  on  a 


few  moments  in  silenee;  at  leogtii 
thus  commenced  the  SntuirGiB,— 

**  You  have  foond  it  more  diiSknlt, 
I  fear,  than  you  imagined,  to  make 
the  empty  sack  stand  upright  Con- 
sidering that  at  least  one  third  of  those 
bom  to  work  cannot  find  it,  why 
should  I  ?" 

PisisTRATUs. — ^I  am  hard-hearted 
enough  to  believe  that  work  neTer 
fails  to  those  who  seek  it  in  good  earn- 
est. It  wassaidof  some  man,  famous 
for  keeping  his  word,  that  ^'  if  he  had 
promised  you  an  acorn,  and  all  the 
oaks  in  England  failed  to  prodooe 
one,  he  wonld  have  sent  to  Norway 
for  an  acorn.**  If  I  wanted  woit,  and 
there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the  Old 
Worid,  I  would  find  my  way  to  the 
New.  But,  to  the  point :  I  kace  found 
somethiug  for  you,  which  I  do  not 
think  your  taste  will  impose,  and 
which  may  open  to  you  tit  means  of 
an  honourable  independence.  Bat  I 
cannot  well  explain  it  in  the  streets^ 
where  shall  we  go  ? 

Stranorr  defter  torn  ha^- 
rioR.)— I  have  a  lodging  near  here, 
which  I  need  not  blush  to  take  yon  to 
— ^I  mean,  that  it  Is  not  among  rogues 
and  castaways. 

PisiBTRATUfl  (mieh  pteaud,  oMd 
taking  die  strangers  arm.)  Come,  then. 

Pisistratus  and  the  straoger  pass 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  pM« 
before  a  small  house  of  respectable 
appearance.  Stranger  admits  then 
both  with  a  latch-key— leads  the 
way  to  the  thhrd  stoiy— strikes  « 
light,  and  does  the  honours  to  a  mvl 
chamber,  dean  and  orderiy.  Pia^ 
tratus  explains  the  task  to  be  done, 
and  opens  themannscript.  Thestrangjr 
draws  his  chair  deliberately  towards 
the  light,  and  mns  his  eye  rapid^ 
over  the  pages.  Pisistratus  trembles 
to  see  him  pause  bdbre  a  kmg  vjV 
of  figures  and  calculations.  Certainly 
it  does  not  look  inviting ;  hot,  psbawl 
it  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  task,  whi» 
limits  itself  to  the  mere  conectioaot 
words. 

SniAKGEH  (ftri^.)— There  mnst 

be  a  mistake  here.  Stay  I— I  ^^ 
[He  turns  back  a  few  pages,  and  cor- 
rects with  rapid  predsion  an  error  tt 
a  somewhat  Gomplica1«d  and  abetnise 
calculation.] 

PisiBTitATiTs     (awynierf.)-"^^ 
seem  a  notable  aritfametidan. 
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dTRAHOEB.  —  Did  I  not  tell  yoa 
that  I  wu  akillld  in  all  gameB  of 
mingled  skili  and  chance?  It  re* 
qnires  aa  anthmetical  head  for  that : 
a  fint^rate  card-player  is  a  financier 
^ipoilt.  I  am  certain  that  joa  could 
neyer  find  a  man  fortanate  on  the 
inrf,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  who  had 
not  an  excellent  head  for  figm«& 
WelL,  this  French  is  good  enongh  ap- 
parently :  there  are  bnt  a  few  idioms, 
here  and  there,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
are  more  English  than  French.  But 
the  whole  is  a  work  scarce  worth  pay- 
ing for ! 

PisisTRATus.  —  The  work  of  the 
head  fetches  a  price  not  proportioned 
to  the  quantity,  bat  the  qaality. 
When  shaU  I  caU  for  this? 

SntAWQUL — ^To-morrow.  [And  he 
pats  the mannacript  away  in  a  drawer.] 

We  then  oonyersed  on  Tarions  mat- 
ters for  nearly  an  hoar;  andmy  impres- 
sion of  this  yonng  man's  natural  ability 
was  confirmed  and  heightened.  But 
it  was  an  ability  as  wrong  and  per- 
verse in  its  directions  or  instincts  as 
E  French  novelist's.  He  seemed  to 
have,  to  a  high  degree,  the  harder 
portion  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but 
to  be  almost  wholly  without  that  ardi 
Iwaatifier  of  character,  that  sweet  pu- 
rifier of  mere  int^ect — d^  imagma- 
Hon,  For,  tfaoo^  we  are  too  much 
taught  to  be  on  our  guard  againat 
Imagination,  I  hold  it,  with  Captain 
Roland,  to  be  the  diyinest  kind  of 
teason  we  poeeess,  and  the  one  that 
leads  OS  the  least  astray.  In  youth, 
indeed,  it  occasions  errors,  bnt  they 
are  not  of  a  sordid  or  debasing  nature. 
Kewton  says  that  one  foal  effect  of 
the  comets  is  to  pecmit  tiie  seas  and 
the  planets  by  a  condensation  of  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  therein; 
and  BO  even  the  erratic  flashes  of  an 
ima^nation  really  h^Llthfnl  and  vigo- 
rous deepen  oar  knowledge  and 
brigiiien  our  lights ;  they  recruit  our 
Meats  and  our  stars.  Of  each  flashes 
my  new  firiend  was  as  innocent  as 
the  sternest  aoatter-of-fact  person 
«oald  desire.  Fancies  he  had  in  pro- 
fusion, and  very  bad  ones;  bnt  of 
Imagmation  not  a  9cmiiaaf  His 
mind  was  one  of  those  which  live  in 
a  prison  of  logic,  and  cannot,  or  will 
not,  see  beyond  the  bars:  sudi  a  na- 
ture is  at  once  positive  and  seep- 
iical.  This  boy  had  thought  proper  to 


decide  at  once  on  the  numberless  com- 
plexities of  the  social  world  from  his 
own  harsh  experience.  With  him 
the  whole  system  was  a  war  and  a 
cheat.  If  the  universe  were  entirely 
composed  of  knaves,  he  would  be  sure 
to  have  made  his  way.  Now  this 
bias  of  mind,  alike  shrewd  and  un- 
amiable,  might  be  safe  enongh  if  ac- 
companied by  a  lethargic  temper;  but 
it  threatened  to  become  terrible  and 
dangerous  in  one  who,  in  default  of 
imagination,  possessed  abundance  of 
passion  :  and  this  was  the  case  with 
the  young  outcast.  Passion,  in  him, 
comprehended  many  of  the  worst 
emoti6ns  which  militate  against  hu- 
man happiness.  You  could  not  con- 
tradict hin,  bnt  you  raised  quick 
choler ;  you  could  not  speak  of  wealth, 
bnt  the  chec^  paled  with  gnawing 
envy.  The  astonishing  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  poor  boy — ^his  beauty, 
his  readiness,  the  daring  spirit  that 
breathed  around  him  like  a  fiery  at- 
mosphere—  had  raised  his  constitu* 
tional  sdf-confidence  into  an  arro- 
gance that  turned  his  very  daims  to 
admiration  into  prejudices  agunst 
him.  Irascible,  envious,  arrogant — 
bad  enough,  but  not  the  worst,  for 
these  salient  angles  were  all  varnished 
over  with  a  cold  nmliant  cynicism^ 
his  passions  vented  themselves  in 
sneers.  There  seemed  in  him  no  mo- 
ral susceptibility ;  and,  what  was  more 
remarkable  in  a  proud  nature,  littie 
or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of  honour. 
He  had,  to  a  morbid  excess,  that  de- 
sire to  ijse  which  is  vulgarly  caUed 
ambition,  but  no  apparent  wish  for 
fame,  or  esteem,  or  the  love  of  his 
species ;  only  the  hard  wish  to  suc- 
ceed, not  shine,  not  serve, — succeed, 
that  he  might  have  the  right  to  despise 
a  world  which  galled  his  self-conceit, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  the  re- 
dundant nervous  life  in  him  seemed 
to  crave.  Such  were  the  more  patent 
attributes  of  a  character  that,  ominooa 
as  it  was,  yet  interested  me,  and  yet 
appeared  to  me  redeemable,— 4iay,  to 
have  in  it  the  rude  elements  of  a  cer- 
taiu  greatness.  Ought  we  not  to 
make  something  great  ont  of  a  youth 
under  twenty  who  has,  in  the  higbest 
degree,  qnickaesa  to  conceive  and 
coorage  to  execute?  On  the  other 
hand,  all  faculties  that  can  make 
greatness  oontain    those   that  oaa 
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attain  goodness.  In  the  savage  Scan- 
dinayian,  or  the  rnthless  Frank,  lay 
the  ^rms  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Bayard. 
What  woold  the  best  of  ns  be,  if  he 
were  suddenly  placed  at  war  with  the 
whole  world?  And  this  fierce  spirit 
was  at  war  with  the  whole-  world — a 
war  self- sought,  perhaps,  bat  it  was 
war  not  the  less.  Yon  mast  sarroand 
the  savage  with  peace,  if  yoa  want  the 
virtues  of  peace. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  was  in  a  single 
interview  and  conference  that  I  came 


to  these  convictions ;  bat  I  amxatber 
summing  up  the  impressions  which  I 
received  as  I  saw  more  of  thispenon, 
whose  destiny  I  had  presumed  to  tal^e 
under  my  charge. 

In  going  away,  I  said,  ^^  But,  at  all 
events,  you  have  a  name  in  your 
lodgings:  whom  am  I  to  ask  for  wfaeu 
I  call  to-morrow?** 

^^  Oh,  you  ma^  know  my  name 
now,"  said  he,  smiling :  ^'  it  is  Vivian 
—Franda  Vivian." 


CHAPTSR  XXX Vni. 


I  remember  one  momiug,  when  a 
boy,  loitering  by  an  old  wall,  to  watch 
the  operations  of  a  garden  spider, 
whose  web  seemed  to  be  in  great  re- 
quest. When  I  first  stopped,  she  was 
engaged  very  quietly  with  a  fly  of  the 
domestic  species,  whom  she  managed 
with  ease  and  dignity.  But  just  when 
she  was  most  interested  in  that  ab- 
sorbing employment,  came  a  couple  of 
May-flies,  and  then  a  gnat,  and  then 
a  bine-bottle,— all  at  different  angles 
of  the  web.  Never  was  a  poor  spider 
80  distracted  by  her  good  fortune! 
She  evldentlv  did  not  know  which 
godsend  to  take  first.  The  aboriginal 
victim  being  released,  she  slid  half-way 
towards  the  May-flies ;  then  one  of  her 
eight  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  blue- 
bottle I  and  she  shot  off  in  that  direc- 
tion ; — ^when  the  hum  of  the  gnat  again 
diverted  her;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  perplexity,  pounce  came  a  young 
wasp  in  a  violent  passion  1  Then  the 
spider  evidently  lost  her  presence  of 
mind;  she  became  clean  demented; 
and  after  standing,  stupid  and  sto<±- 
Btill,  in  the  middle  of  her  meshes,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  she  ran  off  to  her 
hole  as  fast  as  she  could  run,  and  left 
her  guests  to  shift  for  themselves.  I 
confess  that  I  am  somewhat  ui  the 
dilemina  of  the  attractive  and  amiable 
insect  I  have  just  described.  I  got  on 
well  enough  while  I  had  only  my  do- 
mestic fly  to  see  after.  But  now  that 
there  is  something  fluttering  at  every 
end  of  my  net,  (and  especially  since 
the  advent  of  that  passionate  voung 
wasp,  who  Is  fuming  and  buzzmg  in 
the  nearest  comer !)  I  am  fairly  at  a 
loss  which  I  should  flrst  grapple  with 
— and,  alas!  unlike  the  spider,  I  have 


no  hole  where  I  can  hide  myself,  tfd 
let  the  web  do  the  weaver's  woik. 
But  I  will  imitate  the  spider  as  ftr  ts 
I  can  ;  and  while  the  rest  ham  and 
struggle  away  their  impatient^  unno- 
ticed hour,  I  will  retreat  into  the  nuer 
labyrinth  of  my  own  life. 

The  illness  of  my  unde,  and  myre- 
newed  acquaintance  wi^  Vivian,  had 
naturally  sufficed  to  draw  my  thonghta 
firom  the  rash  and  unpropitions  lore  I 
had  conceived  for  Fanny  lYevanion. 
During  the  absence  of  the  famOy  from 
London,  (and  they  stayed  some  thne 
longer  than  had  been  expected,}! bu 
leisure,  however,  to  recall  my  athcrs 
touching  history,  and  the  moral  it  had 
so  obviously  preached  to  me;  and  I 
formed  so  many  good  resolutions,  that 
it  was  with  an  untrembllng  hand  that 
I  welcomed  Miss  Trevanion  at  last  to 
London,  and  with  a  flrm  heart  thatX 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fatal  charm  of  her  society.   The  alow 
convalescence  of  my  unde  gave  sw  • 
just  excuse  for  discontinuing  onr  ndoi. 
What  time  Trevanion  spaifed  me, » 
was  natural  that  I  should  spend  with 
my  family.     I  went  to  no  baDaor 
parties.    I  even  absented  myself  W* 
Trevanion's  periodical  dniners.  Mi» 
Trevanion  at  first  rallied  me  on  nj 
seclusion  with  her  usual  lively  mahcj- 
But  I  continued  worthily  to  complex 
my  martyrdom.    I  took  care  that  no 
reproachful  look  at  the  gaie^  «* 
wrung  my  soul  should  betray  my  *J* 
cret.    Then  Fanny  seemed  eithtfjo* 
or  disdainful,  and  avoided  altogc^o^ 
entering  her  father's  stndy ;  w  * 
once,  she  changed  her  tacbca,  »« 
was  seized  with  a  strange  desire  ^ 
knowledge,  which  bponght  her  »» 
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the  room  to  look  for  a  book,  or  ask  a 
qaedtioD,  ten  times  a-daj.  I  was 
proof  to  all.  Bat,  to  speak  tmth,  I 
was  profomidl;^  wretched.  Looking 
back  now,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  re- 
membrance of  m J  own  snfferings :  my 
health  became  seriously  affected;  I 
dreaded  alike  the  trial  of  the  day  and 
the  angnish  of  the  night.  My  only 
distractions  were  in  my  visits  to  Yi- 
▼ian,  and  my  escape  to  the  dear  circle 
of  home.  And  that  home  was  my 
aafc^ard  and  presenrative  in  that 
crisis  of  my  life.  Its  atmosphere  of 
nnpretending  honour  and  serene  virtne 
strengthened  all  my  resolutions;  it 
braced  me  for  my  struggles  against 
the  strongest  passion  which  youth 
admits,  and  counteracted  the  evil  va- 
pours of  that  air  in  which  Vivian's 
envenomed  spirit  breathed  and  moved. 
Without  the  influence  of  such  a  home, 
if  I  had  succeeded  in  the  conduct  that 
probity  enjoined  towards  those  in 
whose  house  I  was  a  trusted  guest,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  resisted  the 
contagion  of  that  malign  and  morbid 
bitterness  against  fate  and  the  world 
which  love,  thwarted  by  fortune,  is  too 
incUned  of  itself  to  conceive,  and  in 
the  expression  of  which  Vivian  was 
not  without  the  eloquence  that  be- 
longs to  earnestness,  whether  in  truth 
or  falsehood.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
I  never  left  the  little  room  that  con- 
tained the  grand  suffering  in  the  face 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  whose  lip,  often 
quivering  with  anguish,  was  never 
heard  to  murmur;  and  the  tranquil 
wisdom  which  had  succeeded  my 
father's  early  trials,  (trials  like  my 
own,)  and  the  loving  smile  on  my 
mother's  tender  face,  and  the  innocent 
childhood  of  Blanche,  (by  which  name 
the  Elf  had  familiarised  herself  to  us,) 
whom  I  already  loved  as  a  sister,— 
without  feeling  that  those  four  walls 
contained  enough  to  sweeten  the 
world,  had  it  been  filled  to  its  capa- 
doQS  brim  with  gall  and  hyssop. 

Trevanion  had  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  Vivian's  performance — 
he  had  been  struck  with  it.  For 
though  the  corrections  in  the  mere 
phraseology  had  been  very  limited, 
they  went  beyond  verbal  amendments 
— ^they  suggested  such  words  as  im- 
proved the  thoughts;  and,  besides 
that  notable  correction  of  an  arithme- 
tical error,  which  Trevanlon's  mind 


was  formed  to  over-appreciate,  one  or 
two  brief  annotations  on  the  margin 
were  boldly  hazarded,  prompting  some 
stronger  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
or  Indicating  the  necessity  for  some 
further  evidence  in  the  assertion  of  a 
statement.  And  all  this  from  the 
mere  natural  and  naked  logic  of  an 
acute  mind,  unaided  by  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  of  1 
Trevanion  threw  quite  enough  work 
into  Vivian's  hands,  and  at  a  remune- 
ration sufficiently  liberal  to  realise  my 
promise  of  an  independence.  And 
more  than  once  he  asked  me  to  intro- 
duce to  him  my  friend.  But  this  I 
continued  to  elude — heaven  knows, 
not  from  jealousy,  but  simply  becauso 
I  feared  that  Vivian's  manner  and 
way  of  talk  would  singularly  displease 
one  who  detested  presumption,  and 
understood  no  eccentricities  but  his 
own. 

Still  Vivian,  whose  industry  was  of  a 
strong  wing,  but  only  for  short  flights, 
had  not  enough  to  employ  more  than 
a  few  hours  of  his  day,  and  I  dreaded 
lest  he  should,  from  veiy  idleness,  fall 
back  into  old  habits,  and  reseek  old 
fiiendships.  His  cynical  candour  al- 
lowed that  both  were  sufficiently  disre- 
putable to  justify  grave  apprehensions 
of  such  a  result ;  accordingly,  I  con- 
trived to  find  leisure  in  my  evenmgs 
to  lessen  his  ennuiy  by  accompanying 
him  in  rambles  through  the  gas-lit 
streets,  or  occasionally,  for  an  hour  or 
so,  to  one  of  the  theatres. 

Vivian's  first  care,  on  finding  him- 
self rich  enough,  had  been  bestowed 
on  his  person ;  and  those  two  facul- 
ties of  observation  and  imitation  which 
minds  so  ready  alwap  eminently 
possess,  had  enabled  hmi  to  achieve 
that  graceful  neatness  of  costume 
peculi^  to  the  English  gentleman. 
For  the  first  few  days  of  his  meta- 
morphosis, traces  indeed  of  a  consti- 
tutional love  of  show,  or  vulgar  com- 
panionship, were  noticeable ;  but  one 
by  one  they  disappeared.  First  went  a 
gaudy  ne<±cloth,  with  collars  turned 
down ;  then  a  pair  of  spurs  vanished; 
and  lastly,  a  diabolical  instinment 
that  he  called  a  cane^but  which,  by 
means  of  a  running  bullet,  could  serve 
as  a  bludgeon  at  one  end,  and  con- 
cealed a  dagger  in  the  other — sub- 
sided into  the  ordinary  walking-stick 
adapted  to  our  peaceable  metropolisw 
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AMOdlardiiiige,  though  in  a  leae  d»- 
gree,  gradually  took  place  Id  his  man- 
ner and  conTeisation.  He  grew  kas 
abrapt  in  the  one,  and  more  calm, 
perhaps  more  cheeiful,  In  the  other. 
it  waa  evident  that  he  was  not  inaen- 
aible  to  the  elevated  pleasora  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  by  praiaeworthy 
exertion-— of  feeling  for  the  first  time 
that  his  intellect  was  of  nse  to  him, 
credUoMp,  A  new  world,  though  still 
dim — seen  through  nust  and  fog,  began 
to  dawn  npon  him. 

Such  is  the  vanity  of  ns  poor  mor- 
tals, that  my  interest  in  Vivian  was 
probably  increased,  and  my  aversion 
to  much  in  him  materially  softened, 
by  observing  that  I  had  gained  a  sort 
of  ascendency  over  his  savage  nature. 
When  we  had  first  met  by  the  road- 
side, and  afterwards  conversed  in  the 
churchyard,  the  ascendency  was  cer- 
tainly not  on  my  side.  But  I  now 
came  from  a  laiiger  sphere  of  society 
than  that  in  which  he  had  yet  moved. 
I  had  seen  and  listened  to  the  fitst 
men  in  England.  What  had  then 
daazled  me  only,  now  moved  my  pity. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  his  active  mind 
could  not  but  observe  the  change  in 
me;  and,  whether  from  envy  or  a 
better  feeling,  he  yi^tiB  willing  to  learn 
from  me  how  to  eclipse  me,  and  re- 
sume his  earlier  superiority — ^not  to 
be  superior  chafed  him.  Thus  he 
listened  to  me  with  docility  when  I 
pointed  out  the  books  which  connected 
themselves  with  the  various  suljei^ 
Incidental  to  the  miscellaneons  matters 
on  which  he  was  employed.  Though 
he  had  less  of  the  literary  tnim  of 
mind  than  any  one  eqnally  clever  I 
have  ever  met,  and  had  read  little, 
considering  the  quantity  of  thought 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  show  he 
made  of  the  few  works  (chiefly  i^ys) 
with  which  he  had  voluntarily  made 
himself  familiar,  he  yet  resolutely  sate 
himself  down  to  study;  and  though  it 
was  clearly  against  the  grain,  I 
augured  the  more  favouraUy  fron 
tokiens  of  a  detennination  to  do  what 
was  at  the  present  nrksome  for  a  par- 
pose  in  the  fntore.  Yet,  whether  I 
should  have  approved  the  purpose — 
had  I  thoroughly  understood  it— is 
another  question  1  There  were  abyasee, 
both  in  his  past  life  and  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  I  could  not  penetrate. 
There  was  in  him  both  a  reeUess 


frankness  and  a  vigilant  resene.  His 
iiankness  was  apparent  in  his  Ulk  on 
all  matters  iamediatdy  before  u;  la 
the  ntter  abaeBoe  of  all  eAnt  to  make 
himself  seem  better  than  he  was. 
His  raMTve  was  eqnatty  shown  in  tko 
ingenious  evamon  of  erery  tpedtt  of 
ooafidence  that  could  admit  me  into 
such  seerets  of  Us  life  as  hechOMto 
conceal:  when  he  had  been  born, 
reared,  and  edocated;  how  he  came  to 
be  thrown  on  hia  own  rasonroofl;  how 
he  had  contrived,  how  he  had  Bsb- 
sisted,  were  all  matters  oa  wUch  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  an  oa(fcloHar- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  sBenee.  And  vet 
he  was  full  of  anecdotes  of  what  be 
hadseen,  (Estrange  oompaaiaBS,  wbon 
he  never  named,  but  into  whose  sodetf 
hehadbeen  tlffown.  And,  to  do  bin 
justice,  I  remarked  that,  though  his 
preeocions  experience  aeeaaed  to  hi?e 
been  gathered  from  the  holes  and 
comers,  the  sewere  and  drams  of  life, 
and  thongh  he  seemed  wholly  wifiioiit 
dislike  to  dishonest,  and  to  regard 
virtue  or  vice  wUh  as  sereae  an  indif* 
fereace  as  some  grand  poet  who  views 
them  both  mer^  as  ministrantB  to 
his  art,  yet  he  never  betmyed  snj 
positive  breach  of  honesty  hi  himseln 
He  could  langfa  over  the  stoiy  of  some 
iDgenions  fraud  that  he  had  wttaessed, 
and  seen  insensible  to  its  tmpitode; 
but  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  tone  of  u 
nnreproving  witness,  not  of  an  u^ 
accomplice.  As  we  grew  more  ind- 
mate,  he  feltgradaally,  howev^,  that 
pudar^  or  instinctive  shame,  which  the 
contact  with  minds  habitualed  to  ^ 
distinoticms  between  wrong  aad  right 
unconsciously  produoes,---snd  sach 
stories  ceased.  He  never  hot  oaoe 
mentioned  his  fiunily,  and  that  was  m 
the  foUowing  odd  and  abrept  B«n- 

"  Ahl"  cried  he  one  day,  aWDf 
suddenly  before  a  pi  hit  shop,  ""how 
that  renunds  me  of  my  dear,  desr 
mother.*'  ,  . 

"  Which  ?  "  smd  I  eageriy,  g«J« 
between  an  engraning  of  B*"^' 
«' Madonna,**  and  aaolher  of  ""T^ 
Brigand's  Wife," 

Vivian  did  not  satisfy  mvcaiioiitft 
but  drew  me  en  in  ^te  er«yw^ 
tance.  ^^ 

"You  loved  your  mothor,  A*' 
said  I,  after  a  pause.  « 

Yes,  as  a  whelp  nMT  t  tig"*- 
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^  That's  a  strange  compariaon." 

^^Qr  a  taU'-doig  may  the  priae- 
fighter^hismaatarl  Do  jsa  Jifca  thai 
better?" 

^^Not  much;  Is  it  a  comparison 
your  mother  would  like  ?*' 

''Like!— she  is  deadl"  said  he, 
rathtf  fiedteringly. 

I  pressed  his  arm  closer  to  mine. 

''I  mtderstand  yon,"  said  he,  with 
his  cjmic  lepellant  smile.  '^  Bat  yon 
do  wraig  to  feel  for  my  loss.  I  feel 
for  it ;  but  no  one  who  cares  for  me 
fihonid  sympathise  with  my  grief.** 

"Why?'^ 

''  Because  my  mother  was  not  what 
the  world  woold  call  a  good  woman. 
I  did  not  lore  her  the  less  for  that 
— ^and  now  let  na  change  the  sob- 
ject." 

''Nay;  since  yon  have  said  so 
mnch,  Vivian,  let  me  coax  yon  to  say 
on.    Is  not  your  father  living  ?  " 

"  Is  not  the  Monument  standing?" 

*'  I  suppose  so, — ^what  of  that?** 

"  Why,  it  matters  very  little  to 
either  of  ns ;  and  my  qnestion  an- 
swers yoors  I" 

I  could  not  get  on  after  this,  and  I 
never  did  get  on  a  step  farther.  I 
most  own  &at,  if  Yivian  did  not  im- 
part his  confidence  liberally,  neither 
did  he  sedc  confidence  inqnisitively 
from  m^  He  listened  with  interest 
if  I  spoke  of  Trevanion,  (for  I  told 
him  frankly  of  my  connexion  with 
that  personage,  thongh  yonmay  be  sore 
that  I  said  nothing  of  Fanny,)  and  of 
the  brilliant  world  that  my  residence 
with  one  so  distingmshed  opened  to 
me.  Bat  if  ever,  in  the  f  alneBS  of  my 
heart,  I  began  to  speak  of  my  parenta, 
of  my  home,  he  evinced  either  ao  im- 
pertinent an  cmiin,  or  assomed  so 
^hillmg  a  sneer,  that  I  nsaalty  harried 
away  m>m  him,  as  well  as  the  sabject, 
in  indignant  disgnst.  Once  especially, 
when  Tasked  him  to  let  me  introdnce 
him  to  my  father — a  point  on  which  I 
was  really  anzioos,  for  I  thought  it 
impossible  but  that  the  devil  within 
him  woold  be  softened  by  that  con- 
tact— ^he  said  with  his  low,  scwnfol 
langh — 

"  My  dear  Caxton,  when  I  was  a 
chUd,  I  wasao  bored  with  'Telemacfana,* 
that,  in  order  to  endore  it,  I  tamed  it 
into  travesty.** 

"  WeU." 

"  Are  yon  not  aflrald  that  the  aame 


wicked  disposition  might  make  a  cari- 
cature of  your  Ulysses  ?*^ 

I  did  not  see  Mr  Vivian  for  three 
days  aftar  that  qieedi ;  and  I  dioidd 
not  have  seen  him  then,  only  we  met, 
by  accident,  under  the  Colonnade  of  tiie 
Opera-House.  Vivian  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  columns,  and  watch- 
ing the  long  procession  which  swept 
to  the  only  temple  in  vogue  that  Art 
has  retained  in  the  English  Babel. 
Coaches  and  chariots,  blazoned  with 
arms  and  coronets — cabriolets  (the 
brougham  had  not  then  replaced  them) 
of  sober  hue,  but  exquisite  appoint- 
ment, with  gigantic  horses  and  pigmy 
"tigers,"  dashed  on  and  rolled  off 
before  him.  Fair  women  and  gay 
dresses,  stars  and  ribbons — ^the  rank 
and  the  beauty  of  the  patrician  world 
— ^passed  him  by.  And  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  compassion  with  which  this 
lonely,  friendless,  eager,  disoonteiited 
spuit  insiured  me — gazing  on  that 
gorgeous  existence  in  which  it  fancied 
Itsdf  formed  to  shine,  with  the  ardour 
of  desire  and  the  despair  of  exclositHi. 
By  one  glimpse  of  that  dark  counte- 
nance, I  read  what  was  passing  within 
the  yet  darker  heart.  The  emotion 
might  not  be  amiable,  nor  the  thoughts 
wise,  yet,  were  they  onnatnral?  I  had 
experienced  something  of  them — ^not 
at  the  sight  of  gay-dressed  people,  of 
wealth  and  idleness,  pleasure  and 
fadiion ;  bat  when,  at  the  doors  of 
parliament,  men  who  have  won  noble 
names,  and  whose  word  had  weight 
on  the  destinies  of  glorious  England, 
brushed  heedlessly  by  to  their  grand 
arena;  or  when,  amidst  the  holiday 
crowd  of  ignoble  pomp,  I  had  heard 
the  murmur  of  fame  buzz  and  gather 
round  some  lordly  labourer  in  art  or 
letters.  That  contrast  between  glory 
so  near,  and  yet  ao  &r,  and  one's  own 
obscurity,  of  course  I  had  felt  it — 
who  has  not  ?  Alas,  many  a  yonth 
not  fated  to  be  a  Themistodea,  will 
yet  feel  that  the  trophies  of  a  Milti- 
ades  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep !  So 
I  went  up  to  Vivian,  and  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Ahl"  said  he,  more  gently  than 
usual,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you — ^and 
to  iqixriogise— I  offended  you  the  other 
day.  But  you  would  not  get  very 
gracioos  answers  from  seals  in  purga- 
tory, if  you  talked  to  them  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven.     Never  speak  to 
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me  about  homes  and  fathers !  Enough, 
I  see  you  forgive  me.  Why  are  yon 
not  going  to  the  opera  ?    You  can ! " 

*^  And  yon  too,  if  you  so  please.  A 
ticket  is  shamefolly  dear,  to  be  sure ; 
still,  if  yon  are  fond  of  mnsic,  it  is  a 
luxury  you  can  afford." 

**  Ob,  you  flatter  me  if  you  fancy 
the  prudence  of  saying  withholds  me ! 
I  did  go  the  other  night,  but  I  shall 
not  go  again.  Music  I — ^when  yon  go 
to  the  opera,  is  it  for  the  music  ?" 

"  Only  partially,  I  own:  the  lights, 
the  scene,  the  pageant,  attract  me 
quite  as  much.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  opera  a  very  profitable  pleasure 
for  either  of  us.  For  rich  idle  people, 
I  dare  say,  it  may  be  as  innocent  an 
amusement  as  any  other,  but  I  find  it 
a  sad  enervator." 

"  And  I  just  the  reyerse — a  horrible 
stimulant !  Caxton,  do  you  know  that, 
ungracious  as  it  will  sound  to  you,  I 
am  growing  impatient  of  this  ^  honour- 
able independence!'  What  does  it 
lead  to  ?— board,  clothes,  and  lodging, 
—can  it  oyer  bring  me  any  tiling 
more?" 

**  At  first,  Vivian,  you  limited  your 
aspirations  to  kid  gloves  and  a  cab- 
riolet— it  has  brought  you  the  kid 
gloves  ahready,  by-and-by  it  will  bring 
the  cabriolet  I" 

'*  Our  wishes  grow  by  what  they 
feed  on.  You  live  in  the  great  world 
— ^yott  can  have  excitement  if  you 
please  it— I  want  excitement,  I  want 
the  world,  I  want  room  for  my  mind, 
man  I    Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"Perfectly — and  sympathise  with 
you,  my  poor  Vivian ;  but  it  will  all 
come.  Patience  I  as  I  preached  to  yon 
while  dawn  rose  so  comfortless  over 
the  streets  of  London.  You  are  not 
losing  time — fill  your  mind,  read, 
study,  fit  yourself  for  ambition.  Why 
wish  to  fly  till  you  have  got  your 
wings  ?  Live  in  books  now :  after  aU, 
they  are  splendid  palaces,  and  open 
to  us  all,  rich  and  poor." 

"Books,  books  1— ah,  you  are  the 
son  of  a  bookman  1  It  is  not  by 
books  that  men  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  life  in  the  meanwhile."     H 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  but,  my  good 
fellow,  you  want  to  do  both — get  on 
in  the  world  as  fast  as  labour  can,  and 
enjoy  life  as  pleasantly  as  indolence 
may.  You  want  to  live  like  the  butter- 
fly, and  yet  have  all  the  honey  of  the 


bee ;  and,  what  is  the  very  deuce  of 
the  whole,  even  as  the  butterfly,  yoa 
ask  every  flower  to  grow  up  ia  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  as  a  bee,  the  whole  hire 
must  be  stored  in  a  quarter  of  in 
hour  I  Fatienee,  patience,  patience !" 

Vivian  sighed  a  fierce  sigh.  **I 
suppose,"  said  he,  after  an  unquiet 
pause,  "  that  the  vagrant  and  the 
outlaw  are  strong  in  me ;  for  I  long  to 
run  back  to  my  old  existence,  which 
was  all  action,  and  therelbre  allowed 
no  thought." 

While  he  thus  sud,  we  had  wan- 
dered round  the  Colonnade,  and  were 
in  that  narrow  passage  that  nuufrom 
Piccadilly  into  Charles  Street," «» 
which  is  situated  the  more  printe 
entrance  to  the  opera;  and  doeeb^ 
the  doors  of  that  entrance,  two  or 
three  young  men  were  lounging.  Aj 
Vivian  ceaised,  the  voice  of  one  of 
these  loungers  came  laughingly  tooor 
ears. 

"  Oh!"  it  said,  apparently  in  an- 
swer to  some  question,  "  I  have  a 
much  quicker  way  to  fortune  thin 
that ;  I  mean  to  marry  anhttress! 

Vivian  started;  and  looked  at  the 
speaker.  He  was  a  very  good-look- 
ing feUow.  Vivian  conttoned  to  look 
at  him,  and  deliberately,  iiomhead  to 
foot ;  he  then  turned  away  with  a 
satisfied  and  thonghtlhl  smile. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I  gravely,  (con- 
strdng  the  smUe,)  "you  are  ngw 
there;  yon  are  evenbetter-looking  thin 

that  heiress-hunter  I"  . 

Vivian  colonrod ;  but  before  w 
could  answer,  one  of  the  !<>"*?"'" 
the  group  recovered  from  the  g»7 
laugh  which  their  companion «  t»7 
coxcombnr  had  excited,  said,—   .  ^ 

"  Then,  by  the  way,  if  JO^^^]^ 
heiress,  here  comes  oneof  theKr»»[ 
in  England;  but  instead  of  Wng» 
younger  son,  Vith  three  fO^^^ 
between  you  and  an  Irish  P^^J^ 
one  ought  to  be  an  eari  at  lei«  » 
aspire  to  Fanny  Trevanion !  . 

The  name  thrilled  through  bJ--* 
felt  myself  tremble-and,  ^o^X 
I  saw  Lady  EUinor  and  Miss  W^ 
nion,  as  they  hurried  from  their  oj^ 
riage  towards  the  entrance^  J^ 
opera.     They  both  recogniwa  n^r 

and  Fanny  cried, —  ^  ,  y^ 

"You  here  I  Howfiortnnatel  !«• 

must  see  us  into  the  box,  even  u  r 
run  away  tiie  moment  after. 
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'^Bnt  I  am  not  dressed  for  the 
opera,"  said  I,  embarrassed. 

**  And  why  not?"  asked  Miss  Tre- 
▼anion ;  then,  dropping  her  ydce, 
she  added,  ^^  Why  do  you  desert  ns  so 
wilfully?" — ^and,  leaning  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  I  was  drawn  irresistibly  Into 
the  lobby.  "The  yonng  loungers  at 
the  door  made  way  for  us,  and  eyed 
me,  no  doubt,  with  envy. 

"  Nay !"  said  I,  affecting  to  laugh, 
as  I  saw  Miss  Trevanion  waited  for 
my  iwly.  "You  forget  how  little 
time  I  have  for  such  amusements 
now, — ^and  my  uncle — " 

^*'  Oh,  but  mamma  and  I  have  been 
to  see  your  uncle  to-day,  and  he  is 
nearly  well — ^is  he  not,  mamma?  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  like  and  admire 
him.  He  is  just  what  I  fancy  a  Dou- 
glas of  the  old  day.  But  mamma  is 
impatient.  Well,  you  must  dine 
with  ns  to-morrow — promise ! — not 
cu/i€ti,  but  au  revair^^^  and  Fanny 
glided  to  her  mother*s  arm.  Lady 
ElliBor,  always  kind  aud  courteous  to 
me,  had  good-naturedly  lingered  till 
this  dialogue,  or  rather  monologue, 
over. 


On  returning  to  the  passage  I  found 
Vivian  walking  to  and  fro;  he  had 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  smoking 
energetically. 

^'  So  this  great  heiress,"  said  he 
smiling,  "  who,  as  far  as  I  could  see — 
under  her  hood — seems  no  less  fair 
than  rich,  is  the  daughter,  I  presume, 
of  the  Mr  Trevanion  whose  effusions 
yoa  so  kindly  submit  to  me.  He  is 
\etj  rich,  then  ?  You  never  said  so, 
yet  I  ought  to  have  known  it :  but 
yon  see  I  know  nothing  of  your  beau 
monde — ^not  even  that  Miss  Trevanion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
England." 

^^  Yes,  Mr  Trevanion  is  rich,"  said 
I,  repressing  a  sigh — "  very  rich." 

^^  And  you  are  his  secretary  1  My 
dear  friend,  you  may  well  offer  me 
patience,  for  a  large  stock  of  yours 
will,  I  hope,  be  superfluous  to  you." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you." 

^*  Yet  you  heard  that  young  gentle- 
man as  well  as  myself;  and  yon  are 
in  the  same  house  as  the  heiress." 

"Vivian!" 

'^  Well,  what  have  I  said  so  mon- 
strous?" 

"  Pooh  I  since  you  refer  to  that 
young  gentleman, — you  heard,  too, 


what  his  companion  told  him, — ^  one 
ought  to  be  an  earl,  at  least,  to  aspire 
to  Fanny  Trevanion  I'  " 

"  Tut !  as  well  say  that  one  ought 
to  be  a  miUionnaire  to  aspire  to  a  mil- 
lion ! — ^yet  I  believe  those  who  make 
millions  generally  begin  with  pence." 

"  That  belief  shomd  be  a  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  you,  Vivian. 
And  now,  g(K)d-night,— I  have  much 
to  do." 

"  Good-night,  then,"  said  Vivian, 
and  we  parted. 

I  made  my  way  to  Mr  Trevanion's 
house,  and  to  the  study.  There  was  a 
formidable  arrear  of  business  waiting 
for  me,  and  I  sate  down  to  it  at  first 
resolutely;  but,  by  degrees,  I  found 
my  thoughts  wandering  from  the  eter- 
nal blue-books,  and  the  pen  slipped 
from  my  hand,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tract from  a  Report  on  SieiTa  Leone. 
My  pulse  beat  loud  and  quick ;  I  was 
in  that  state  of  nervous  fever  which 
only  emotion  can  occasion.  The  sweet 
voice  of  Fanny  rang  in  my  ears ;  her 
eye^,  as  I  had  last  met  them,  unusually 
gentle  —  almost  beseeching  —  gazed 
upon  me  wherever  I  turned;  and 
then,  as  in  mockery,  I  heard  again 
those  words,  —  "  One  ought  to 
be  an  earl,  at  least,  to  a«>ire  to"— 
Oh  I  did  I  aspure?  Was  I  vain  fool 
so  frantic? — ^household  traitor  so  con- 
summate? No,  nol  Then  what  did 
I  under  the  same  roof? — ^why  stay  to 
imbibe  this  sweet  poison,  that  was 
corroding  the  very  springs  of  my  life  ? 
At  that  self-question,  which,  had  I 
been  but  a  year  or  two  older,  I  should 
have  asked  long  before,  a  mortal  ter-. 
ror  seized  me ;  the  blood  rushed  from 
my  heart,  and  left  me  cold— icy  cold. 
To  leave  the  house  I  leave  Fanny  I— 
never  again  to  see  those  eyes — never 
to  hear  that  voice ! — better  die  of  the 
sweet  poison  than  bf  the  desolate 
exile  I  I  rose — I  opened  the  windows 
— I  walked  to  and  fro  the  room;  I 
could  decide  nothing— think  of  no- 
thing ;  all  my  mind  was  in  an  up- 
roar. With  a  violent  effort  at  self- 
mastery,  I  approached  the  table  again. 
I  resolved  to  force  myself  to  my  task, 
if  it  were  only  to  re-collect  my  facul- 
ties, and  enable  them  to  bear  my  own 
torture.  I  turned  over  the  books  im- 
patiently, when,  lo!  buried  amongst 
them,  what  met  my  eye— archly,  yet 
reproachfully  ?  the  face  of  Fanny  her- 
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self!  Hermiaialarewafllkere.  Iftkad 
been,  I  knew,  taken  a  few  days  before, 
by  a  yonng  artist  whom  TreTanion 
patnmked.  I  suppose  he  had  carried 
it  into  hisstodj  to  examine  it,  and  so 
left  it  there  carelessly.  The  painter 
had  seiaed  her  pecnliar  expression — 
her  ineffable  smile — so  cliaimiQg,  so 
malldons;  even  her  favonrite  pos- 
tare, — the  small  head  tamed  over  the 
rounded  Hebe-Uke  shoulder — the  eje 
glancing  up  from  under  the  hair.  I 
know  not  what  change  in  my  madness 
came  over  me;  but  I  sank  on  my 
knees,  and,  kissing  the  miniature  again 
and  again,  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears !  I  did  not  hear  the  door  open 
— ^I  did  not  see  the  shadow  steal  over 
the  floor ;  a  light  hand  rested  on  my 
shoulder,  trembling  as  it  rested.  I 
started^Fanny  herself  was  bending 
over  me  I 

'' What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked 
tenderiy.  *^  What  has  ha];^)ened?— 
yonr  uncle— your  family — all  well? 
Why  are  you  weeping  ?" 

I  could  not  answer ;  but  I  kept  my 
hands  clasped  over  the  miniature,  that 
she  might  not  see  what  they  contained. 

^^  Will  you  not  answer?  Am  I  not 
your  Mend? — almost  your  sister? 
Come,  shall  I  call  inaanmi^  ?" 

"Yes--ves;  go— go." 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  yet.  What 
have  you  there  ?— wiiat  are  you  hid- 
ing?" 


AndinnoosBtly,  aadsister-lika,  those 
hands  took  mine;  and  so — and  so— 
the  picture  became  visibia!  There 
was  a  dead  silence.  I  looked  up 
through  my  tears.  Fanny  had  re- 
coiled some  st^)B,  and  her  cheek  was 
veiy  flushed,  her  ^es  downcast  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime— as 
if  dishonour  dung  to  me ;  and  yet  I 
repressed— yes,  thank  Heaven  I  I  le- 
prassed  the  ay  that  swelled  from  my 
heart,  that  rushed  to  iny  lips — ^^Pity 
me,  for  I  love  youT  I  repnssed  it, 
and  only  a  groan  escaped  m&— the 
wall  of  my  lost  hapinneasl  ISieo, 
rising,  I  laid  the  miniature  on  the 
table,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  I  be- 
lieve was  firm — 

^^MissTrevanion,  you  Acne  been  as 
kind  as  a  sister  to  me,  and  therefore 
I  was  Inddiiig  a  bcoiher's  ftreweQ  to 
your  likeness;  it  w  so  like  you— 
thisr 

'« Farewell  T  echoed  Fanny,  still 
not  looking  up^ 

^' Fazewell^-iirter/  Tiiero— Ihave 
boldly  said  the  wwd  ;  for— te*'— I 
hurried  to  the  door,  and,  there  tam- 
ing, added,  with  what  I  meant  to  be 
a  smile — ^^  for  they  say  at  home  that 
I— I  am  not  well ;  too  much  for  me 
this ;  you  know  mothers  will  be  fool* 
ish;  and — ^and — ^I  am  to  speak  to 
your  father  to-monx>w;  andr-good- 
night^-<jod  bless  you,  Missl^eva* 
nkmr 
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Whw  leTiewiiig,  in  la«4  moath'a 
Magwdne,  the  aecnnmlated  I^nch 
Bovelfl  of  the  Bommer,  we  reserred 
two»  psrtlf  <m  ecooont  of  incomplete- 
neae  and  tardy  aniTalf  hot  ehiefl  j  as 
worthj  of  a  separate  notice.    Thty 
belong  to  a  branch  of  literature  not 
mnch  cnltiyated  in  f^ranoe  of  late 
years,  but  which  reyives  and  flourishes 
bj  faTonr  of  recent  coDYolsions,  and  of 
the  present  feverish  political  atmo- 
sphere   of  the   ooonby.      Political 
satire,  eren  in  the  gay  disguise  of 
fiction,  was  not  qoiteasafe  yentore 
daring  the  reign  of  Loms  Phili]^  the 
king.    Bearing  in  mind  certain  arbi- 
trary infiractions  of  the  fiberty  of  the 
preBS,  it  min^t  weU  have  prored  a 
dangerons  one  nnder  the  rule  of  Ca- 
vaignac  the  Rotator.    ISTeyertheiess, 
here  are  two  books  of  sharp  jests,  that 
mnat  be  canstic  to  the  cntide  of  the 
heroea  and  yotaries  of  the  republican 
regime.    In  style  different,  theur  aim 
is  identical :  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
exposnre  of  the  fanlts,  follies,  and  de- 
ceptions of  the  French  republic.    One 
is  covnedy,  the  other  broad  furce; 
whilst  the  latter  phinges  into  bar- 
lesqira,  the  former  rarely  oversteps  the 
limits  of  polished  satire,  and  often  bat 
fiutJifnUy  depicts — ^with  altered  names, 
bat  with  scarcely  a  tonch  of  carica- 
tnre — ^scenes  and  personages  in  the 
great  serio-comic  drama  enacting  in 
Fnoiee  since  Febmary  last.    There 
can  be  no  dispnte  as  to  the  compara- 
tive  merits  of  the  books,  nor,  indeed, 
can  a  comparison  be  institated  between 
them.    J4rom€  liOwnft  haa,  in  some 
parts,  almost  the  weight  of  histoiy, 
and  it  wonld  not  be  sorprising  to  see 
it  hereafter  so  referred  to.    It  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent, 
an  esteemed  and  experienced  writer, 
a  member  of  the  lej^latiye  chamber 
both  before  and  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  ELing  <tf  the  Frendi.    If  occasion- 
ally rather  diffuse,  M.  Louis  Reyband 
is  always  witty  and  shrewd :  he  is  an 


acoto  observer;  and,  to  crown  oar 
praise,  he  is  evidently  of  stanch  Tory 
principles.     There  is  a  strong  good 
sense,  a  calm  contempt  of  cant  and  of 
pseudo-liberalism,  a  stripping,  whip- 
ping, and  pickling  of  humbag,  in  his 
Jerome  Paiuroty  at  any  time  agreeable 
to  behold,  but  peculiarly  refreshing 
just  now,  by  ito  contrast  with  the 
folly,  hypocrisy,   and   fanaticism  of 
many  c^  his  countiymen.    We  are 
glad  to  find  there  still  are  Frenchmen 
capable  of  thinking  and  writing  so 
soundly  and  sensibly — a  fact  which, 
with  ev&Fj  disposition  to  judge  the 
nation  favourably,  recent  events  have 
almost   made   us  doubt      ^^  Jerome 
Paiurot  in  quest  of  the  beat  possible 
Republic"  is  more  than  witty,  spirited, 
and  amusing.    Its  strong  good  sense 
and  sledge-hammer  truths  may  and 
must  influence,  in  a  right  directiou,  the 
minds  of  many  of  its  French  readers. 
Should  any  of  these  be  so  obtuse  as 
,not  fully  to  appreciate  J^me*s  sly 
'wit  and  pungent  epigrams,  to  them 
Monsieur  Bonardin  addresses  himself 
secure  of  comprehension :  him  every 
one  will  understand.    The  dramatised 
narratiye  of  his  misadyentnres,  com- 
mencing on  the  morrow  of  the  repub- 
lic's proclamation,  and  comprised  in 
thirteen  decades,  was  doubtiess  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  Paturot^  and 
this  the  anonymous  author  tacitly  ac- 
knowledges, rather  than  attempts  to 
conceal.    He  chooses  his  hero  in  the 
same  respecteUe  trade  to  which  Je- 
rome devoted  his  time  and  industry, 
when  the  ambitious  cravings  of  his 
restless  youth  had  subsided^  and  be- 
fore increasing  wealth,  the  epauleto  of 
a  captain  of  nationals,  and  tne  glitter 
of  a  citizen-king's  court,  turned  him 
from  the  patiis  of  commerce,  to  dimb 
an  eminence  whence  he  finally  got  a 
fall.    Paturot  and  Bonardin  are  both 
bonneOersy  or  hosiers — ^venders  of  un- 
poetical  white  nightcaps,  pointed  and 
tasselled,  and  of  other  wares  woven 


Jircme Paturot  d  la  Tteehereke  de  la MeUleure  daRepMiquei.  Par  Louis  Retbaud. 
Tolumeslto?.    Paris :  1848. 

JfoMMur  SoMftlffs  on  Us  Agrkis^ns  ds  la  RipvMqu&—Pro9erbe  sn  plmsieunt  Di- 
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of  cotton.  Either  on  aocoont  of  the 
prosaic  associations  soggested  by  these 
nsefnl  mannfactares,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  to  ns  nnknown,  the  honnetUr 
is  a  favonrite  character  with  French 
writers  when  they  wish  to  portray  a 
good,  simple-hearted,  steady-going, 
pnsillanimoas  Parisian  bnrgess.  Bon- 
ardin  is  all  this:  a  bachelor  and  an 
epicore,  he  leads  a  monotonous  bat 
happy  existence  in  the  society  of  Babet 
and  Criqnet,  his  honsekeeper  and 
clerk ;  loves  his  dinner,  his  bed,  and 
his  ease ;  and,  although  a  corporal  in 
the  national  guard,  has  attained  the 
mature  age  of  fifty-five  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  process  of^  loading 
and  firing  a  musket.  In  short,  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  or 
meddle  with  the  revolution,  whose 

gassive  victim,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
is  lot  being  cast  in  Paris,  he  unfor- 
tunately becomes.  Paturot  is  another 
sort  of  character.  Originally  simple 
enough,  his  wit  has  been  sharpened 
by  deceptions  and  reverses.  Although 
to  many  of  our  readers  M.  Bey- 
baud's  former  works  *  are  already  well 
known,  we  briefly  sketch,  for  the  use 
of  those  who  have  not  met  with  them, 
the  career  of  Jerome  Paturot  pre- 
viously to  the  advent  of  the  republic. 
Aspiring,  as  a  young  man,  to  higher 
occupations  than  the  sale  of  cottons, 
he  refused  a  partnership  with  his 
uncle,  a  thriving  hosier,  to  dabble  in 
literature,  art,  loumalism,  and  various 
unlucky  speculations.  Reclaimed  at 
last,  he  settled  down  to  stockings ; 
married  Malvina,  a  warm-hearted, 
ready-witted,  high-spirited  grisette, 
who  had  long  shared  his  precarious 
fortunes;  throve  apace,  went  to  court, 
was  elected  deputy,  and  at  last,  by 
extravagance  and  mismanagement, 
found  himself  ruined,  and  was  fain  to 
retire  into  a  provincial  nook,  to  vege- 
tate upon  the  wretched  salary  of  a 
petty  government  appointment.  Here, 
soured  by  misfortune,  he  grumbled 
himself  into  republicanism.  But  when 
the  republic  came,  he,  the  only  pure 
and  genuine  "  republican  of  the  eve" 
in  the  town,  was  elbowed  aside  by 
mushroom  "  republicans  of  the  mor- 
row,"  and  deprived  of  his  place; 


whereupon  his  wife  sent  him  to  Paris, 
to  recover  it  or  get  a  better  one,  and 
followed  him  herself,  after  bringing 
about,  by  an  actiye  canvass  and  dever 
manoeuvres,  the  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Anembly  of  one  Simon— an 
honest,  ignorant  miller,  with  a  strong 
arm,  a  thick  head,  and  a  sonorous 
voice — at  whose  house  the  Fatorots 
had  occasionally  paused  for  refimh- 
ment  in  their  country  walks,  and 
through  whom  Malvina  reckons  on 
advancing  her  husband's  interests, 
and  on  commaoding  a  vote  in  the 
Chambers. 

At  Paris,  Paturot  meets  an  old 
friend,  Oscar,  an  artist,  remaikable 
for  a  large  beard  and  a  small  taleot, 
and  for  a  vanity  that  nothing  can  in- 
timidate. In  his  society,  and  in  tiie 
intervals  of  his  plaoe-hnnting— to  all 
appearance  a  fruitless  chase--J^roa» 
begins  a  course  of  *^  Life  under  the 
Bepublic,"  his  rambles  and  adren- 
tures  serving  as  pegs  whereon  to  hang 
cuttiuff  satire  of  Uie  anomalies  and 
absnrcuties  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
At  first  he  is  greatly  struck  by  the  gay 

aspect  of  the  town. 

''Paris  was  in  continual  festlTal- 
its  busy  life  exchanged  fer  complete 
idleness.    Eager  for  amusement,  the 
crowd  quitted  the  woifeshop,  to  pi^ 
and  choose  amongst  the  pastinies  of- 
fered them.    These  were  abondaot; 
archeiy,  games  at  the  ring,  lotteries 
in  the  open  air — ^a  perpetoal  ftir.  jt 
seemed  a  new  CocMgne,  and  a  people 
exempt  firom  all  cares  fer  the  titm* 
Happy  shepherds!  fertanate  sheep i 
Theological  divertisements  for  those ; 
for  these  a  finee  field  and  pleoteoDS 
pasture.     Thus  were  the  parts  dis* 
tributed  in  this   edogne  worthy  « 
Gessner.    Now  and  then,  it  is  troe, 
there  were  a  few  more  fireworto  thtt 
were  ordered,  and  some  of  tbeiUiuni- 
nations  were  not  quite  8p(»taneo»  t 
but   these  were  imperobtible  w- 
mishes   in  a  glorious  W^^'^.^ 
pursuit  of  an  idea,  I  was  tempted  » 
think  I  had  found  it  realised  on  my 
path  without  trouble  or  effort^  m  » 
agiflof  drcumstances.  .  ,. 

"  Nevertheless  I  had  my  dww«» 
my  fears,  that  this  apparent  joy  ir«^' 
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mask  to  mjsterioas  snfferings.  In 
these  joyous  cries  and  bursts  of  en- 
thosiasm,  there  was  a  something  harsh 
and  artificial,  which  ronsed  my  sus- 
picions. At  the  bottom  of  this  fever- 
ish activity,  I  sought  labour,  serious 
labour — the  health  of  the  soul  and  the 
bread  of  the  body — and  I  found  it  not. 
These  men,  so  ardent  in  their  rejoi- 
cings, daily  borrowed  ii*om  the  com- 
monwealth a  portion  of  its  substance, 
giving  nothing  in  return.  Could  this 
last  ?  Did  they  themselves  think  it 
conld?  The  inquiry  was  worth  making. 
I  addressed  myself  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  classes.  The  problem 
was  simple  enough.  If  the  republic 
was  really  the  joy  and  pride  of  France, 
it  of  course  insured  the  happiness  of 
individuals." 

The  result  of  J^rome^s  inquiries  was 
that  the  joy  was  on  the  surface,  not  in 
the  heart.  The  spectacle  he  had  before 
him  was  the  pitiable  one  of  a  people 
getUng  drunk  upon  its  own  acclama- 
tions, raising  a  senseless  clamour  to 
drown  the  fiend  of  misery,  which  ap- 
proached their  door  with  swift  and 
certain  step.  Already  the  bony  foot 
of  the  monster  was  on  many  a  thresh- 
hold.  Patm*ot  questioned  a  banker. 
"  Alas !  "  was  the  reply, — "  see  you 
not  what  occm*s  ?  Twenty  first-class 
banking-houses  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements ;  others  will  follow. 
Those  who  continue  to  pay  decline  bu- 
siness and  announce  their  winding  up. 
Before  two  months  there  will  be  no 
cashing  a  bill  in  all  Paris.  Every 
body  is  suspected — ^you,  I,  the  bank, 
the  treasury.  Credit  is  lost,  confidence 
extinguished."  This  was  discourag- 
ing; but  Jerome,  not  satisfied  with 
one  testimony,  passed  on  to  a  manu- 
facturer. **  Manufactures ! "  said  this 
man,  a  republican  of  the  very  first 
water — ^*  you  ask  the  state  of  manu- 
factures, citizen  1  you  might  as  well 
ask  after  a  dead  man's  health.  I  em- 
ployed two  thousand  workmen  ;  now 
I  employ  one  hundred,  and  only  for 
humanity's  sake  do  I  keep  them.  Our 
country  asked  us  to  make  her  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hours'  work  a-day.  We 
sacrificed  our  interest  to  a  principle, 
and  did  so.  But  two  hours'  work  is  a 
loss  of  ten  per  cent,  and  as  my  aver- 
age gain  was  only  five,  you  under- 
stand I  am  obliged  to  stop  my  looms. 
If  the  public  would  pay  a  better  price 
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for  our  stuffs,  well  and  good;  but  there 
seems  little  chance  of  that.  Poor 
customers,  citizen, — a  parcel  of  mined 
men«  For  half-nothmg  I  would  be  off 
to  America,  with  my  foremen  and  my 
patents."  The  fundholder's  account 
of  the  matter  was  no  better.  '^  Buy 
my  stock?"  said  he  to  his  interrogator 
— '*  shall  have  it  cheap.  My  fives 
cost  me  122,  and  my  threes  84:  I 
had  confidence,  sir — the  word  ex- 
plains every  thing.  Now  the  threes 
are  at  34,  and  the  fives  at  50.  I  have 
railway  shares  of  all  the  lines — Or- 
leans, North,  Rouen,  &c.  Grod  knows 
the  hard  cash  I  paid  for  them  1  To- 
day they  are  worth  the  paper :  here 
they  are,  blue,  green,  and  red.  I 
would  as  soon  have  shares  in  the 
Mississippi.  I  had  treasury  bonds — 
cash  lent,  payable  at  will ;  I  reckoned 
on  it.  Door  shut.  Come  another 
day,  my  good  man,  and  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  go  on  'Change.  You  will  get 
500  francs  for  1000."  Heart-sick, 
Paturot  descended  the  social  scale, 
but  the  song  was  every  where  the 
same.  '^I  fought  in  July  and  in 
February,"  said  the  shopkeeper ;  ^^  I 
helped  to  take  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries ;  I  was  seen  upon  the  bar- 
ricades, musket  in  hand.  What  is 
my  reward  ?  a  shop  full  of  goods,  and 
an  empty  till.  For  two  months  past, 
not  a  purchaser.  Debtors  will  not 
pay,  and  creditors  will  be  paid."  As- 
a  last  forlorn  hope,  Jerome  accosted  an 
artisan.  "You  want  to  know  my 
opinion,  citizen  ?  You  shall  have  it, 
in  two  words.  The  thing  is  a  failure, 
and  must  be  done  over  again.  *  Lend 
a  hand  to  the  Revolution,'  they  said 
to  us,  *  and  this  time  you  shall  not  be 
forgotten.'  Very  good;  woihI  passed, 
bargain  accepted.  In  a  turn  of  the 
hand,  the  thing  is  done.  Here  are 
your  goods,  where's  your  money? 
There  the  difficulty  began.  ^  Let  us 
organise  labour,'  they  exclaimed  at  the 
Luxembourg.  Very  well;  organise,, 
citizens — take  your  time.  The  work- 
man has  his  savings,  he  will  wait. 
Three  days,  four  days,  pass  in  speech- 
es, embraces,  mutual  congratulations. 
The  workman  has  deputed  comrades 
who  sit  upon  the  benches  of  the  peers ; 
it  is  dways  an  honour,  if  it  does  not 
fill  the  belly.  He  takes  patience,  and 
forgets  himself  for  the  generalgood,until 
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a  Toice  ia  heard  from  the  Lnzieiiibooig 
saying, '  We  are  going  to  try  to  or- 
ganise  labour.*  The  denoe,  says  the 
workman ;  the  first  day  they  organise, 
and  now  they  try  to  organise ;  that  is 
not  like  progress.  Meanwhile,  he  ia 
on  the  street,  more  pinched  than  eyer. 
Little  by  little  bis  money  goea,  and  hia 
credit  too.  He  retoms  to  his  work- 
shop ;  door  shnt,  nothing  doing.  He 
tries  another ;  same  answer.  Whilst 
they  *  tried  to  organise,*  work  had 
disappeared.  I  am  wrong — nominal 
work  was  still  to  be  had--"«lms  in  the 
guise  of  labonr.  Sooner  break  my 
arm  than  have  reconrse  to  it" 

The  reader  will  recognise  in  these 
passages  exact  statements  of  facts. 
The  artisan^s  last  reference  is,  of  coarse, 
to  the  national  workshops,  whither 
we  shall  presently  accompany  M.  Bey- 
band^shero.  The  disease  of  the  social 
body,  of  which  Fatnrot^s  inqniries 
gave 'him  warning,  soon  became  too 
prevalent  for  concealment;  and,  as 
usnal  in  sach  cases,  a  host  of  qnacks 
started  up,  puffing  theurpanaceas.  This, 
however,  was  not  till  the  self-iqipoint- 
ed,  but  more  regular  physicians  of  the 
Republic  had  made  desperate  at- 
tempts at  a  cure.  Attempts  and 
quackeries  were  alike  recorded  in  the 
joomals  of  the  day.  M.  Reybaud 
writes  a  chronicle,  and  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  its  lucid  and  pointed 
style.  The  first  prescription  of  the 
lawful  practitioner  was  anational  loan, 
to  be  subscribed  at  par.  On  reflec- 
tion, however,  the  drug  was  thought 
too  expensive,  the  electuary  did  not 
advance  beytmd'  the  state  of  a  pro- 
ject, and,  <^  course,  the  patient  was 
no  better.  The  next  remedy  was  a 
wooden  one,  but  none  the  worse  for 
that.  *^  It  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  diseased  organs  a  portion  of  the 
crown>ibrests,  millions  of  ash  and 
birch  trees — antiquated  elms,  and  his- 
torical Hmes — all  the  vegetable  riches 
of  the  country  I  What  treasury 
would  not  be  saved  at  this  price? 
The  responsible  doctor  could  not  doubt 
success ;  he  hugged  himself  for  the 
bright  idea.  Weill  heaven,  jealous  of 
his  genius,  frustrated  his  combina- 
tions. Unfortnnatdy,  the  forests 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  patient's 
reUef  In  their  natural  state.  The 
Mh-trees  positively  refused  to  enter 
tAe  public  cash-box  in  the  fonn  of  an 


essence;  the  InrchQB  were equiQy ob- 
stinate, the  ebns  no  less  so.  It  was 
neoesaary  to  transmute  them  hto 
metal,  and  there  was  the  difficoliy. 
With  time,  the  thing  might  have  been 
done ;  but  what  avails  distant  soc- 
ooor  to  a  dying  man?^'  Other  plaos 
were  then  suggested ;  deoee  Mowed 
deoee  witib  startling  rapidity,  but 
without  avail ;  distress  gwned  grDond, 
and  the  crisis  reached  Iks  heigfat 
Entire  streets  dosed  their  shops  and 
counting  -  houses.  Time  -  honoored 
namesfound  their  way  into  the  gantte; 
some  of  their  owners  noUy  snstaiBiitg 
the  shock,  others  yielding  to  despiir 
and  rushing  to  snidde.  It  was  a 
fr^htfnl  and  unexpected  aceae  of 
ruin,  which  surprised  the  fioandal 
world  m  the  midst  of  the  abase  of 
credit,  and  of  a  fever  of  specsUtkn. 

'' How  anest  the  evil?  Whatdyln 
oppose  to  this  growing  devastation? 
lliere  was  no  £ck  of  savioiu»-tbey 
swarmed ;  nor  of  miraculons  pUoi- 
the  walls  were  covered  with  tiiem. 
Every  day  hundreds  of  mdiTidaiis 
presented  themselves,  ofiering  to  con- 
tract with  the  country  for  a  snpplx  of 
felidty.  In  their  eyes,  all  this  misfor- 
tune was  but  a  mistake;  to  remedjit 
they  had  snre  balsams  and  magic 
charms.  It  was  a  new  prdeasion  tbat 
suddenly  started  up,  that  of  savioar 
of  the  country,  with  or  without  gor- 
emment  guarantee.** 

The  quacks  were  the  leaden  of  tbe 
dubs,  several  of  which  were  visited 
by  Oscar  and  Paturot;  and  J^me 
was  surprised  to  find  how  little  free- 
dom of  discussion  was  allowed 
amongst  men  professing  oniTeiw 
eqnaUty.  ContradidioB  to  the  great 
orator  of  the  hour  and  place  was 
usually  a  signal  for  the  expolnon  oi 
the  rash  o£Eiender,  unless  the  fi»||^ 
of  Fourier  iateiposed,  and  expn»ed 
his  willingness  to  enter  the  listB  of 
aiigument.  Oabet  and  the  Icariias 
are  capitally  shown  19.  At  the  ead 
of  the  discussion,  which  more  re^ 
sembled  a  lecture,  the  POBtiff  of  ue 
eommunily  produced  a  packet  of  i»* 
ters,  reodved  from  the  cdony  where 
hia  Utopian  schemes  wen  to  be  car* 
ried  out,  and  read  extracts  to  ue 
admiring  anditors,  hitertardhig  theo 
withreflectioosofhisown.  ''£^^' 
the  despatch  hmsiy  ''aU  goei  weu; 
fraternity  intoxicates  us.   WeGtf&o& 
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sleep  at  night  for  the  mosqaitoes;  bat, 
like  every  thing  else,  these  insects  are 
in  common:  that  thought  consoles  ns.'^ 

*  Poor  dear  children  1  * 

*^  We  have  been  visited  by  a 
great  drought ;  it  was  common  to  us 
alL  Grass  fuled  for  the  flocks,  and 
meat  for  nuin.  Bat  with  fraternity 
all  is  light--even  onr  diet.  Tester* 
day  morning  we  went  to  draw  water 
from  the  Tair.  The  river  was  dry ; 
we  got  nothing  but  locusts.^ 

*  Divine !  pastoral !  like  a  page  of 
the  Bible.* 

^  To-day  a  tribe  of  Sioux  paid  us 
a  neighbourly  visit.  We  in^ted  them 
to  join  our  brotherhood.  They  scalped 
two  of  our  brethren.  Father,  this 
concerns  us  greatly.  Two  scalped  and 
the  others  not.  Where  is  the  equality  ? 
Thejy  should  have  scalped  us  all." 

*  Toaching  scruple !  * 

*'*'  You  are  expected  here  with  the 
iivelfest  impatience,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  We  ran  short 
of  shirts ;  hasten  to  send  us  some,  or 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  primitive  people.  Father, 
bless  your  children. 

"  The  Colony  of  the  TaIe." 

There  is  more  caricatore  in  this  than 
M.  Reybaud  generally  permits  him- 
eetf.  The  resiling  of  the  despatch 
from  the  communist  pioneers  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection,  whose  an- 
nouncement nearly  cleared  the  room, 
and  whose  result  was  pitifully  small, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly  having 
expired  upon  the  road  from  the  lips 
to  the  pocket.  J^me  departed  in 
disgust.  He  was  scarcely  better 
pleased  at  the  next  club  he  visited, 
whose  orator  harped  perpetually  upon 
one  string,  whence  it  was  impossible 
to  detach  him.  ^*  Let  us  associate  all 
men's  capital,  labour,  and  talent,'^ 
said  he  emphatically.  ^*  It  is  the  sid- 
vation  and  reconciliation  of  all  inte- 
rests.^ J^me,  who  had  always  dls- 
ltt:ed  *Hho6e  sententious  aphorisms 
which  resemble  pompous  signs  before 
empty  shops,*'  could  not  forbear  an  in- 
terruption, and  requested  the  speaker 
to  explain  his  words.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  the  socialist  from 
his  formula.  His  reply  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  nonsense  in  other 
words.  "  Do  iHiat  I  would,  I  could 
not  detach  him  from  these  common- 


place and  pompons  generalities.  A 
controversy  ensued,  and  I  tried  to 
bring  it  round  to  the  boreal  crown 
and  the  cardinal  aromas.  He  refused 
to  follow ;  and  at  last,  finding  himself 
hard  pressed,  he  made  me  the  ofier  of 
a  ministry  of  progress.  If  there  had 
been  no  door,  I  certainly  should  have 
Jumped  out  of  window."  After  a  visit 
to  Louis  Blanc  at  the  Luxembourg, 
Paturot  repaired  to  the  national 
workshops,  whose  administration  oc* 
cnpied  the  park  and  pavilions  of  Mon- 
oeaux. 
^^  The  following  problem  being  given: 
— How  to  rea&se  the  least  possible 
work  with  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  workmen ; 

^^  And  supposing  it  is  desired  to  dls* 
cover  the  institution,  existing  or  to 
exist,  which  shall  most  completely 
fulfil  the  end  proposed ; 

*^  The  solution  will  necessarily  be — 

THE  NATIONAL  WORKSHOP. 

^'  Never  perhaps  did  a  fact  of  this 
nature  present  itself,  especially  with 
such  proportions.  Before  us,  it  had 
occurred  to  no  one  to  confound  alms 
with  work.  Nobody  ever  thought  of 
cloaking  alms  with  the  appearance  of 
a  useless  labour.  In  a  few  individual 
cases  of  misery,  this  way  of  concealing 
the  donor*s  hand  may  leave  some  illu- 
sion to  him  who  receives;  but  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  public 
treasury  to  an  entire  army,  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  admits  of  no 
doubt  as  to  its  nature.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  English  pauperism 
in  the  radimental  state.*' 

Jdrome  had  heard  Oscar  speak  of 
these  national  workshops,  one  of 
whose  brigades  contained,  according 
to  the  artist*s  account,  the  flower  of 
Parisian  society — five  sculptors, 
twelve  painters,  and  a  whole  company 
of  authors.  One  of  the  sculptors  had 
fixed  his  own  task  at  twenty-five 
pebbles  a-day.  Monday  be  carried 
them  from  right  to  left ;  on  Tuesday 
from  left  to  right,  and  so  on.  The 
twenty -five  pebbles  had  already 
brought  him  in  seventy-five  francs, 
three  francs  a  pebble,  and  in  time  he 
hoped  to  get  them  up  to  a  napoleon 
a-piece.  Each  workman  received  two 
francs  a-day  when  employed;  one 
franc  when  idle.  Eight  francs  a- week 
were  guaranteed  to  him,  at  workornot. 
Patarot,  who  doubted  Master  Oscar*s 
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detsuls,  rMolyed  to  use  his  own  ejes, 
and   set   out   for  Monceaox.     The 
gates  were  besieged  by  discontented 
woiicmen,  clamorous  to  see  the  di- 
rector, Who  was  in  no  haste  to  show 
himself.    Work  was  the  cry,  on  ac- 
count of  the  additional  franc  gained 
by  a  day  of  nominal  labour.    And 
work  there  was  none  for  three-fourths 
of  the  sixty  thousand  men  (subse- 
quently 120,000)  then  upon  the  roll 
of  the  national  workshops.    And  even 
when  the  director,  to  save  the  park 
gates  from  destruction,  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  heard  their  complaints, 
they  still  were  hard  to  please.    They 
would   find   terrace-making   at  the 
Champ  de  Mars : — ^they  were  tired  of 
that.    They  might  break  stones  at 
Asni^res ; — ^many  thanks ;  it  spoiled 
their  hands.    Would  they  condescend 
to  plant  early  potatoes  in  the  fields  of 
St  Maur  ?  They  should  have  the  eat- 
ing of  them  when  ripe.   The  offer  was 
treated  with  contempt.    At  last  they 
were  suited.    A  nurseryman  at  Ville 
d^Avray  was  to  deliver  a  lot  of  sap- 
lings to  plant  upon  the  Bouleyards,  in 
lieu  of  those  trees  planted  after  the  re- 
volution of  1830,  which  just  began  to 
afford  an  appearance  of  shade  when 
they  were  swept  away  by  that  of  1 848. 
Itwas  a  pleasant  walk  to  Ville  d'Avray, 
across  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  by 
St  Cloud ;  and  the  national  workmen 
set  out,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber.  The  nurseryman  was  astounded 
at  their  arrival.  He  had  already  hired 
two  carts,  for  fifteen  firancs,  to  con- 
vey the  two  hundred  and  fifty  aca- 
cias, which  were  carefully  packed  in 
mould  and  matting.    Torn  from  their 
envelopes,  they  were  shouldered  by 
the  workmen.    On  the  way  back  to 
Paris,  rain  came  on,  and  at  Sevres  a 
halt  was  called :  the  trees  were  piled 
by  the  roadside,    and   the   bearers 
crowded  the  wine-houses.     Paturot 
and  Oscar,  who  had  accompanied  them 
on  their  walk,  entered  the  tavern  pa- 
tronised by  Comtois  and  Percheron, 
in  whom  M.  Reybaud  typifies  the 
Parisian  populace.     Comtois  was  a 
giant,  strong  as  a  horse,  and  gentle  as 
a  lamb ;  Percheron,  weaker  of  arm, 
was  stronger  of  head,  and  far  more 
glib  of  tongue.    **  The  one  represented 
the  strength  and    goodness  of  the 
people,  the  other  its  turbulence  and 
causticity."    One  was  resistance,  the 


other  restless  progress.  These  two 
men,  who  thereafter  frequently  fignre 
in  the  book,  attracted  Paturot's  parti- 
cular attention.  A  few  bottles  of 
wine  won  their  hearts ;  they  proposed 
his  health,  and  offered  to  elect  him 
deputy  at  the  next  dection.  Speeches 
followed,  and  bitter  complaints  of  a 
government  that  neglected  the  woik- 
man.  Percheron  was  then  called  opon 
for  a  song,  and  gave  psffodies  of  the 
MargeUlaise  and  of  the  Mourir  pour 
la  Pairie^  which  he  converted  Into 
NourrisparlaPatrie.  When  he  came 
to  the  last  couplet  of  the  ManeiUaue, 
his  comrades  called  out  for  the  flag 
accompaniment. 

** '  As  at  the  Fran^,  Percheron ! 
as  at  the  F)ran^{s  ! 

"  *  Really!  What  epicures!  No- 
thing but  the  best  will  serve  yon,  it 
seems.  WeU,  my  boys,  you  shall  be 
satisfied.* 

^*  At  the  same  time  he  arranged  a 
couple  of  napkins  in  the  ^hion  of  a 
flag,  draping  himself  with  them  pic- 
turesquely ;  then,  rolling  his  eves  in 
their  orbits,  he  threw  lumself  on  Iiis 
knees,  and  assnmed  the  airs  of  a 
Pythoness  who  has  diligently  studied 
posture  before  her  mirror." 

The  parodies,  rich  in  thieves*  slang, 
at  an  end,  and  the  bottles  empty,  the 
grateful  pensioners  of  the  national 
workshops  resumed  their  march,  cat- 
ting practical  jokes,  and  cudgel-plaj- 
ing    with  the  acacias,  which  were 
considerably  deteriorated  bv  the  pro- 
ceeding.   *'  Sudi,*'  says  Jerome  Pa- 
turot, '*  was  the  end  of  this  memorable 
day,  during  which  Oscar  and  myself 
were  enabled  to  appreciate  a  nati^ 
workshop  and  the  services  it  rendered. 
The    account  was  easily  made  np* 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  car- 
ried two  hundred  and  fifty  saplings. 
Two  francs  for  each  man's  day's  worl^) 
and   three    francs  for  each  acaciSt 
made  five  hundred  francs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  seven  htmdred  and  ilftyoo 
the  other.     Total  cost,  twelve  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  francs.    Not  one  of  the 
plants  survived  the  consequences  of 
the  breakfast,  notwithstanding  whicfi 
there  was  the  expense  of  planbng 
them,  and  afterwards  that  of  digg^g 
them    up.      Double    work,  double 
charges.     Such  were   the  nationaj 
workshops;   such  the  profits  ofva 
institution.'^ 
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The  allosion  in  the  tavern-scene  to 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  not  the  only 
cat  administered  bj  M.  Reyband  to 
the  tragedy-queen  of  the  French  re« 
pnblican  stage. 

Jerome  and  Oscar,  strolling  one 
evening  down  the  Rne  Richelien,  fonnd 
a  crowd  at  the  theatre  doors.  The 
Provisional  Government  treated  the 
people  to  the  play.  The  whole  mass 
of  tickets  was  divided  amongst  the 
twelve  mayors  of  Paris,  who  distri- 
bated  them  in  ih^ix  carrondissemenU. 
Bat  somehow  or  other  a  considerable 
namber  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
ticket  merchants,  and  for  twenty  francs 
Paturot  and  his  companion  obtained 
a  conple  of  staUs.  The  play  over,  the 
boor  of  the  Marseillaise  arrived. 

*^The  tragedian  approached  the 
foot-lamps,  a  tricoloured  flag  in  her 
hand.  Her  manner  of  singing  the 
republican  hymn  at  once  earned  away 
and  revolted  the  hearer.  It  was  like 
the  roar  of  the  lioness  urging  her 
male  to  the  combat.  The  tone  was 
not  of  our  period;  its  energy  and 
ferocity  had  no  sufficient  motive.  It 
breathed  vengeance — where  was  the 
injary  to  revenge?  conquest — and 
where  the  territory  to  conquer? 
Even  as  an  artistical  study,  the  effect 
should  have  been  more  measured,  more 
restrained.  That  effect  was  neverthe- 
less great,  and  was  felt  by  every  one  in 
the  theatre.  Under  the  flash  of  that 
glance  and  the  power  of  that  voice,  a 
sort  of  low  shuddering  ran  along  the 
benches,  and  was  broken  only  by  a 
universal  acclamation.  The  enthusi- 
asm sustained  itself  thus  to  the  last 
couplet,  which  was  of  itself  a  scene 
and  a  tableau. ^^ 

The  song  over,  a  workman  in  a 
blouse  leaped  upon  the  stage,  bent  his 
knee  before  the  actress,  and  presented 
iier  with  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers 
and  a  paper.  The  manager,  at  the 
demand  of  the  audience,  read  the 
latter  aloud.  It  was  the  following 
acrostic  in  honour  of  Rachel : — 

R  eine  de  Tempire  magique, 

A  votu  ce  don  de  rouvrier  ; 

C  harmex-nous  par  votro  art  magique, 

H  6roine  «a  royal  cimier, 

£  t  ciiantez  d*aii  aceent  guorrier 

L*  hjmne  ardent  de  la  republique. 

This  apropos  piece  of  gallantry  drew 
•down  thunders  of  applause,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment there  present  contributed 
their  share.  But  Paturot  had  recog- 
nised, to  his  great  surprise,  in  the 
bouquet-bearer,  the  smart  young 
scamp  of  whom  he  had  purchased  his 
admission,  and  whom  he  had  noticed 
as  being  evidently  a  leading  character 
amongst  the  not  very  reputable  frater- 
nity of  ticket-mongers.  Curious  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  his  sudden 
metamorphosis,  he  followed  him,  and 
overheai'd  his  conversation  with  his 
colleagues.  The  bouquet  had  cost 
fifty  francs,  the  acrostic  five,  flowers 
of  literature  being  cheaper  under  the 
republic  than  those  of  the  hothouse. 
Mitouflet's  comrades  are  bewildered 
by  his  extravagance,  until  he  divulges 
the  secret  that  —  government  pays. 
"Happy  nation r*  exclaims  Jdromc, 
"whom  a  benevolent  government  finds 
in  bread  and  tragedies !  What  more 
can  it  desire  ?" 

No  class  of  society  escapes  M. 
Reybaud's  satbe.  Under  the  title  of 
"  The  Victims  of  Events,"  he  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  authors,  artists,  and 
actors  whom  the  revolution  has  de- 
prived of  bread.  They  deserve  their 
fate,  he  maintains ;  they  have  aban- 
doned the  true  for  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  they  have  dealt  in  maleficent 
philters  instead  of  wholesome  medi- 
cines ;  they  have  used  their  power  to 
mislead  and  corrupt,  not  to  guide  and 
rightiy  direct,  those  who  pinned  then* 
faith  on  their  performances.  They 
were  mischievous  quacks,  not  consci- 
entious physicians.  The  literary  suf- 
ferers are  the  first  whom  he  exhibits. 
"Some  employed  history  as  a  die, 
and  struck  with  it  a  coin  of  very  base 
metal."  Take  that,  M.  Dumas. 
"Others  fomented  violent  instincts 
in  the  bosom  of  the  masses,  and  in- 
vited them  to  sacrilegious  revolts, 
exhibiting  only  the  impurities  of  civi- 
lisation, and  conducting  the  people  to 
anger  by  the  road  of  disgust."  This, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  levelled  at  the 
Sue  school.  But  the  names  of  these 
men,  one  day  so  loud  in  the  ears  of 
the  multitude,  the  next  were  drowned 
in  the  tumult  of  revolutions.  "  To 
fill  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  brim, 
it  was  not  honour  alone  that  remained 
on  this  calamitous  field  of  battle. 
The  bank-notes  shared  the  same  fate. 
Who  would  have  predicted  this,  in 
those  opulent  days,  when  a  piece  of 
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gold  was  found  at  the  end  of  every 
line,  like  the  natural  product  of  a 
seemingly  inexhanstible  mine  ?  YiTho 
iroold  have  foretold  it  in  those  honn  of 
sncoessy  amidst  the  intoxications  of 
Inxnry,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
thousand  caprices  worthy  an  Eastern 
prince?  £veiy  road  was  then 
strewed  with  emeralds,  every  path 
covered  with  mbies.  There  was  no 
style  of  living  that  Imagination^  with 
its  fairy  fingers^  conld  not  sustain. 
She  gave  her  favourites  eveiy  thing — 
coaches  and  lackeys,  open  honse,  and 
a  princess  retinue.  How  remote  is 
that  happy  time  1  What  a  falling  off 
in  that  Asiatic  existence  1  Where 
are  the  emendds?  where  the  rubies? 
The  bank-note  is  a  figment ;  gold  a 
chimera.  Money  and  glory  have  gone 
down  into  the  same  tomb.  .  .  .  But 
the  man  of  style  was  not  easy  to  van^ 
quish.  He  braved  neglect,  and, 
deeming  himself  a  neoessaiy  element 
in  the  world's  economy,  he  set  to 
work  again — only,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  modem  divinities,  he 
took  care  to  transform  himself. 
Hitherto,  politics  had  appeared  to 
him  of  secondary  importance,  and  he 
had  abandoned  them  to  colourists  of 
an  inferior  grade.  Events  had  ren- 
dered them  worthy  of  the  great  pens 
of  the  age.  *  Aha  !*  said  the  man  of 
style — '  Aha  I  they  force  us  to  it :  very 
well,  they  shall  see.  We  lived  quietly 
in  the  sanctuary  of  art,  asking  but 
sequins  and  perfumes  of  the  external 
world.  Provided  the  sherbet  was 
cool  and  the  amber  bright,  what 
cared  we  for  the  rest  ?  But  now  they 
besiege  us  in  our  favourite  asylum. 
Distress  is  at  the  door,  pressing  and 
menacing.  To  arms,  then,  to  institute  a 
new  system  of  politics.'  And  the 
man  of  style  entered  the  arena  of 
politics,  ferula  in  hand,  and  spur  on 
heel."  Bat  only  to  encounter  a  la- 
mentable break- down.  It  is  pretty 
evident  whom  M.  Reybaud  had  in 
view  when  making  this  sketch,  here 
greatly  abridged,  but  which  is  very 
exact  and  amusing  in  its  details, 
and  roust  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
Alexander  Dumas.  He  then  takes 
up  the  painters,  and  exposes  the 
system  of  mutual  puffing  and  hired 
criticism.  The  comedian  has  his 
turn:  **Bnt  lately  he  reigned  and 
laid  down  the  law.    Each  note  of  his 


Toioe  was  a  prieelcn  tiiaiare;  bis 
gestures  were  conent  eohu     For 
him  the  bask  had  not  enongfa  aoto, 
Bor  fiune  enough  tmmpets.    The  mob 
crowded  round  him,  when  he  wtDttd 
abroad,  as  round  a  prince  of  the  Mood. 
\ieDBa  and  Petersbnrg  dtspated  him; 
tlie  two  worids  were  his  domain. 
How  bdieve  that  audi  an  idelihoaM 
one  day  be  hurled  firom  his  pedeital? 
Nevertheless  it  came  to  paas.   Hs 
beheld  vacant  benches  and  an  empty 
treasury.    He  bad  been  improrident, 
and  miseiy  sat  down  by  Ins  beiitk. 
Perhaps  he  then  remembered  bowto 
had   defied    fate,     and    sqnsndcfed 
wealth;   how  he  had  abused  srtiy 
thing'-his    health    and   his  taleit, 
the  public  and  himself.    Had  he  aot 
given  mto  that  vein  of  faladiood  m 
monstrosity,  which  made  the  theatm 
a  school  of  perversity,  and  srt  an  m- 
strument  of  disorder?    Had  he  aot 
degraded  the  stage  \q  cieatoifs  of 
snuff-boxes  and  misiUaced  hwcnps] 
Had  he  not  ridiculed,  in  a  celebrated 
type,  instincta  the  most  sacred  awl 
worthy  of  respect?     Such  ejceaaw 
escape  not  punishment."     •™'*  *: 
much  truth  in  this.  But  is  it  a  fiwt,  that 
Frederick  Lemaitre  (here  evidently  ae- 
lectedas  the  type  of  his  profesaian)  MJ 
thus  suddenly  lost  his  populantf  m 
sunk  into  poverty  ?  The  last  tin«jw 
saw  his  name  m  a  French  theatncM 
feullleton,  his  sncoessfnl  »PI5«*!*^ 
a  new  piece  was  recorded.  ^^^^ 
also,    since   the    revoluti<»,  ^^ 
crowds  to  witness  his  performance  « 
Robert  Macaire,  the  V»^y^^^ 
M.  Reybaud  more  particulariy  m^ 
and  which  was  prohibited  o"**  "^ 
monarchy,  because  Lemaitre, »"  *^"2 
the  part  of  the  swindler  Ito^Jff^v'^ 
to  make  himself  up  to  re»«We  Wo» 
PhiUppe,  and  introduced  ^fj^ 
hits  at  the  King  of  the  French  ?  ^ 
is  no  question,  however,  that  wnw 
is  an  instance  of  the  P«»*»'"^foJ 
great  talents.    With  mors  re»P^»^ 
himself  and  for  the  public,  he  m*^ 
have  aspired  to  a  high  place  in J"^ 
profession,  with  one  of  ^^<^!:Zd. 
walks  he  has  aU  his  life  rem»i«e« 

contented.  ^   _,,^_^  -* 

Meanwhile,  secret  handa  were  ^ 
work  preparing  a  'OiOrfiBXfSD^^    ^ 
the  national  workshop  was  to  »» 
chief  instrument.  QnemonuD|»T^  , 
st<me-breakmg  at  the  Porte  3i«»*'*» 
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Perchenm  iock  Comiois  ande  to  in- 
form bim  that  the  dabs  had  decided 
<m  an  ontbreaL  Comtois  doeB  not  at 
first  relish  the  idea,  and  is  anxious  to 
letnm  to  his  hammer  and  pebbles,  bnt 
Percheron,  who,  by  reason  of  his  sa- 
perior  intelligence,  is  one  of  six  wwh- 
men  to  whom  the  plan  has  been  com- 
mnnicated,  bewilders  the  simple  giant 
hw  the  snnnj  prospects  he  exposes. 
This  time  it  is  the  people  who  will 
reap  the  profits  of  the  revolation.  No 
more  kid  gloves  and  ramlshed  boots ; 
the  blouse  will  be  the  passport  to  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  No  more 
wages.  All  Frenchmen  are  to  be 
partners.  An  immense  association; 
real  equality ;  the  workman  wcdl 
dressed,  well  fed,  well  housed,  and 
always  with  twenty- five  francs  in  his 
pocket,  guaranteed  by  the  stale.  The 
btmrffeais^  the  rich  man,  is  to  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  Under  pain  of  death, 
no  one  is  to  have  more  than  a  hundred 
francs  in  his  possession.  Costly  fumi- 
tnre,  plate,  carriages,  liveries,  fine 
booses,  jewellery,  statue8,!pictures — all 
are  to  be  suppressed.  PoorstupidCom- 
tols,  venturing  to  inquire  what  will  be- 
come of  servants,  jewellers,  coach- 
makers,  &c.  &c.,  is  forthwith  snubbed 
by  his  smarter  comrade.  ^*  They  will  do 
flomething  else;  there  is  to  be  work 
for  every  body."  The  communists 
have  found  an  apt  scholar  in  Per- 
cheron.  Comtois  reflects,  admits 
they  can  always  break  stones,  and 
Agrees  to  place  himself,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  at  the  orders  of 
the  conspirators.  Upon  that  day 
(the  famous  15th  May)  the  fate 
of  the  Poles  is  to  be  discussed  in  the 
National  Assembly;  and,  under  colour 
of  a  demonstration  in  their  favour, 
a  dean  sweep  is  to  be  made  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

There  had  been  so  much  talk  about 
this  debate,  that  Madame  Patnrot 
resolved  to  witness  it,  and  by  great 
exertions  she  obtained  a  ticket.  She 
could  no  longer  reckon  on  Simon 
for  admission,  the  ungrateful  miller 
having  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
yidded  himself  captive  to  the  fleshpots 
and  flatteries  of  the  ^' ProvisionaL" 
Jdrome,  who  had  a  presentiment  of 
danger,  urged  her  not  to  go,  the  more 
80  as  she  would  have  t%  go  alone,  for 
he  could  get  no  order.  But  the  ex- 
grisette,  all  courage  and  confidence, 


laughed  at  the  notion  of  danger,  de- 
spised caution,  and  betook  herself  to 
the  Chamber.  Paturot  and  Oscar 
sauntered  on  the  Boulevards.  No- 
thing indicated  a  disturbance,  until 
they  reached  the  Porte  St  Denis. 
There  the  scene  changed  as  suddenly 
as  at  shifter's  whistle.  A  multitude 
of  heads  covered  the  Boulevard*  green 
branches  forming  above  them  an  un- 
dulating canopy  of  verdure.  ThS 
throng  moved  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion :  songs  and  cries  broke  firom  its 
bosom.  The  name  of  Poland  was 
predominant.  Oscar  caught  the  in- 
fection and  repeated  the  cry,  ^^  Vive  la 
Pohgne  r  In  vain  Patnrot  remon- 
strated. The  artist's  beard  bristled 
with  exdtement.  He  had  passed 
seven  years  of  his  childhood  in  the 
same  room  with  a  portrait  of  Ponia* 
towski  taking  his  famous  leap  into 
the  Elster.  After  that,  would  cT^rome 
have  him  forget  Poland?  Forbid  it, 
heaven  I  And  ^*  Vive  la  PologneP^ 
'^  The  column  advanced,  with  its  leafy 
trophies  —  the  clubs,  the  national 
workshops,  (Comtois  and  Percheron 
in  the  van,)  with  flags  and  banners, 
cards  in  their  hatbiuids,  and  other 
rallying  signs.  There  was  a  certain 
degree  of  order.  Here  and  there,  at 
street  comers,  were  seen  the  great 
leaders  of  the  manifestation,  presidents 
of  clubs,  or  persons  to  whom  captivity- 
had  given  celebrity,  encouraging  their 
men  by  word  and  gesture,  now  by  a 
short  speech,  or  apropos  cheer,  then 
by  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Oscar  knew 
ail  these  heroes  of  revolt,  these  princes 
of  the  prison.''  And  knowing  them, 
the  impetuous  artist  was  at  least  con- 
vinced that  Poland  was  only  the  pre- 
text. He  ceased  his  ill-advised 
Ikurras,  and  resumed  the  part  of  a 
mere  observer.  As  the  column  ad- 
vanced, the  shops  shut.  The  air  was 
fiill  of  menacing  sounds.  Thousands 
of  Poles  and  Italians,  bearing  the 
banners  of  thdr  respective  countries, 
joined  the  mob.  Uniforms  abounded, 
officers'  epaulets  were  not  rare :  even 
those  corps  charged  with  the  police  of 
the  city  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
concourse.  The  multitude  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  confidence  of  people 
who  dispose  of  an  empire.  The  chiefe 
of  the  insurrection  were  not  men  to 
enter  the  field  unadvisedly,  and  their 
countenances  betrayed  a  consdous- 
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ness  of  streDgth.  Their  passage 
afforded  evidence  of  avast  complicity. 
They  advanced,  without  obstacle  or 
impediment,  even  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  Assembly.  A  few  bayonets  npon 
the  bridge  leading  to  the  palace  were 
overthrown  in  an  instant,  and  the 
building  was  forthwith  surrounded  by 
furious  groups.  The  gates  were  burst 
by  Comtois  and  his  companions  :  the 
Assembly  was  invaded.  *'  A  shame- 
ful page  in  our  history !"  exdaiois  M. 
Reybaud.  *^A  sad  and  fatal  com- 
mencement I  Time  itself  cannot  efface 
the  stain.  Upon  the  roll  of  history 
will  remain  recorded  the  fact,  worthy 
of  a  barbarian  horde,  that,  during 
three  hours,  an  Assembly,  chosen  by 
ithe  voices  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
left  exposed,  defenceless,  to  the  out- 
Tages  of  turbulent  scholars,  and  to  the 
contact  of  impure  adventurers." 

Uneasy  about  his  wife,  Ji^rome 
Paturot  tried  to  enter  the  house,  but 
one  of  the  insurgents  replaced  the 
usual  guardian  of  the  gate,  and  de- 
manded the  card  of  his  club.  No 
admission  without  proof  of  his  belong- 
ing to  the  Droits  de  THorome,  or  the 
Conservatory,  or  the  Palais  National 
"So  Jerome  waited  outside.  Suddenly 
a  cry  was  raised,  "  To  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  I"  and  there  was  an  instant  rush 
in  that  direction.  Oscar,  who  hitherto 
had  watched  for  Malvina  at  one 
entrance  of  the  Chamber,  whilst  his 
friend  stood  sentry  at  the  other,  could 
resist  no  longer.  He  had  a  relapse 
of  the  revolutionary  vertigo. 

''To  the  Hotel  de  Ville!"  shouted 
the  mob. 

''Hurra  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I" 
repeated  Oscar.  "  It  is  not  exactly 
the  way  to  the  land  of  the  Jagellons ; 
^ut  what  matter?  What  a  curious 
people!  Nothing  will  serve  them 
^ut  to  take  the  Hotel  de  Ville  every 
week." 

And  away  went  Oscar  to  share  in 
'the  capture.  The  rescue  had  come,  and 
the  mob  was  expelled  from  the  Cham- 
ber. Jerome,  who  could  see  nothing 
of  Malvina,  returned  to  his  lodgings  in 
great  alarm.  After  a  while  a  porter 
brings  him  a  letter.  It  is  from 
Madame  Paturot,  giving,  in  the  well- 
known  ^isette-dialect,  an  account  of 
her  adventures,  written  down  in  the 
interval  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
rioters  and    the  resumption  of  the 
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sitting.    It  is  about  ten  times  as 
as  could  be  written  in  the  time,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  narrate  what  passed 
within  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  what 
occarred  without ;  and  no  one  is  more 
capable  than  Malvina.    In  her  pic> 
turesque  and  popular  style,  she  gives 
a  graphic  bulletin  of  the  strange  events 
she  has  witnessed.    The  recital  ac- 
quires additional  interest,  when  ve 
remembo'   that   M.    Reybaud  is  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
doubtless  present  at  the  scene  describ- 
ed. After  a  certain  amount  of  satirical 
gossip  touching  the  appearance  of  tlie 
Assembly,  dress  of  the  memben,  and 
the  like,  Malvina  proceeds  to^  event 
of  the  day:  "A  black-coated  ontor 
occupied   the    tribune,  recalling  tbe 
memories  of  the  Empire,  and  dwelling 
warmly  on  the  exploits  of  the  Polish 
lancers,  when  a  formidable  noise  made 
itself  heard.     It   seemed  to  come 
sometimes  fix>m  without,  sometimes 
from  beneath  the  ground.    I  began  to 
think  coiners  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  palace  vaults,  or  that  the 
Allies  had  re-entered  Paris  to  blow  op 
the  bridge  of  Jena.    The  noise  had 
nothing  sustained  or  regular,— it  was 
in  great  bursts,  followed  by  sudden 
silence.    It  is  best  to  tell  things  as 
they  are,  my  dear;  no  use  flattenng 
people.     The    first  impression  the 
Assembly  experienced  was  disagree- 
able enough :  there  were  some  of  the 
elect  of  the  people,  who  may  not 
have  admitted  it  to  themselves,  bnt 
who  would  have  liked  to  be  dscwhere. 
A  mere   matter  of  preference!  A 
deputy  is  a  man,  after  all,  m*  the 
roar  at  the  door  of  the  palace  m 
nothing  very  soothmg.  However,  the 
first  emotion  did  not  last ;  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  overcame  it.   They  sat 
down  and  waited  the  event   I  do»] 
deny   they  listened  less  to  Powd 
than  to  what  passed  outside,  hot  their 
bearing  was  becoming,  and  their  conn- 
tenance  good.    You  may  believe  me, 
for  I  am  a  judge.*'  j 

Presently  crash  went  the  door,  ana 
there  entered  a  legion  of  mffl«M  w 
blouses.  The  specUtors' gallentf  "» 
the  body  of  the  house  were  ahw  *"' 
vaded.  All  the  doors  gave  wigr,  "^ 
the  Chamber  was  thronged.  WJ^ 
mosphere  w«s  infected  by  tbe  owa^ 
multitude,  reeking  with  wine  w  to- 
bacco.   Filthy  flags  were  wared  orcr 
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ihe  beads  of  the  depaties.  The  vilest 
laognage  was  heard ;  the  utmost  con-* 
fuaioii  prevailed ;  not  one  of  the  in- 
tmders  seemed  to  know  why  he  was 
there,  or  what  he  came  to  do.  The 
president  was  under  a  kind  of  arrest, 
guarded  on  one  side  by  an  artillery- 
man with  drawn  sabre,  on  the  other 
by  a  ruffian  dressed  as  a  workman ; 
and  every  moment  the  banners  of  the 
dubs  were  waved  over  his  headj» 
Sometimes  he  was  almost  pushed  out 
of  his  arm-chair  by  the  popular  ora- 
tors, who  got  astride  upon  its  back, 
or  stood  upon  his  table.  ^  ^  The  repre- 
sentatives,*^  Madame  Paturot  spe^s, 
*^  kept  their  seats,  and  did  the  Roman 
senator  very  tolerably.  The  rioters 
did  not  meddle  much  with  Uiem,  ex- 
cept with  two  or  three,  who  had 
scttffles  with  the  insurgent  leaders. 
Simon  was  one  of  thoee.  His  seat 
was  under  the  gallery,  and  an  insur- 
gent, risking  a;  perilous  leap  from  the 
elevation,  alighted  upon  his  shoulders. 
Onr  miller  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  treatment.  A  sack  of  flour — 
well  and  good ;  but  a  man  was  too 
much.  He  took  this  one  by  the  col- 
lar, and  shook  him  nearly  to  death. 
The  fellow  bellowed  for  assistance, 
bnt  Simon's  strength  deterred  inter- 
ference, and  the  affair  went  no  fur- 
ther. Othersof  the  elect  of  the  people 
were  less  fortunate,  and  received  at 
ihe  hands  of  their  constituents  a  new 
baptism,  not  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. What  then,  Jerome?  Who 
loves  well  chastises  well.  Thus  did 
these  sovereigns  of  the  street  testify 
their  affection."  The  orator's  tribune 
was  besieged  by  the  chiefe  of  the  in- 
sunrection — all  anxious  to  speak.  It 
was  continually  assaulted  and  taken ; 
one  speaker  pulled  down,  and  another 
taking  his  ^Ace,  to  be,  in  his  turn, 
oxpeUed.  Those  who  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  heard,  proposed 
4ibsurdities.  One  clamoured  for  Po- 
land ;  another  would  levy  an  impost 
of  a  thousand  millions,  to  be  paid  by 
the  rich ;  a  thhrd  declared  a  traitor  to 
Ills  country  whosoever  should  cause 
the  drums  to  beat  alann ;  a  fourth  no- 
tified to  the  Assembly  that  it  was  then 
■and  there  dissolved.  Hilb  last  an- 
sonnoement  raised  a  hurricane.  ^*  The 
mob  no  longer  shouted — it  roared. 
The  president  still  protesting,  his 
imn-chair  was  carried  by  assault.    In 


an  instant  every  thing  was  swept 
away.  The  bureau  of  the  Assembly 
was  filled  with  workmen,  who  as- 
sumed heroic  postures,  stamped  upon 
and  broke  every  thing.  The  repre- 
sentatives could  do  nothing  in  this 
scene  of  devastation.  One  by  ouo 
they  retired.  The  clubs  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  andtho 
Red  banner  floated  in  the  hall.  The 
scene  attained  the  utmost  height  of 
confusion.  The  clubs  had  the  power, 
or  thought  they  had,  bnt  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  Lists  were  made 
ont,  and  again  destroyed.  Names 
were  proclaimed,  and  forthwith  hissed. 
It  was  the  Tower  of  fiabel.  Who  can 
say  how  it  would  have  ended  bnt  for 
the  interference  of  the  mohUe  ?  Bravo 
mobUe!  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  least  expected,  their  drams 
resounded  close  at  hand."  The  sound 
was  enough  for  the  rioters,  who  ran 
in  every  direction,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  hall  was  clear.  Malvina  subjoins 
her  indignant  reflections  on  these 
extraordinary  scenes,  casts  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  dirt  upon  the  beards 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
is  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  fri- 
cassee Buonaparte  would  have  made 
of  such  a  set  of  braggarts  and  in- 
capables. 

Madame  Paturot  had  borne  herself 
with  her  accustomed  valour  in  the 
midst  of  the  scuffle,  and  was  then  un- 
der Simon^s  protection.  Jerome,  no 
longer  anxious  on  her  account,  is 
about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  a  tre- 
mendous noise  is  heard  on  the  stau*- 
case,  and  Oscar  rushes  in,  imploring 
shelter  and  concealment,  and  declaring 
himself  a  state  criminal.  He  had 
been  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc  with  the 
insurgents;  Pereheron  and  Comtois 
had  recognised  him,  and,  in  memory  of 
his  having  stood  treat  at  Ville  d'Av- 
ray,  had  elected  him  general  on  the 
spot.  The  Hotel  de  ville  taken,  it 
was  necessary  to  appoint  a  govern- 
ment. A  party  of  workmen  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  sumptuons 
saloon,  on  velvet  cushions  and  rich 
carpets,  to  deliberate  on  this  impor- 
tant point.  Pereheron  had  his  list 
cut  and  dried  in  his  head.  It  was 
heard  with  acclamation,  at  once 
adopted,  and  inscribed  upon  a  slate 
hung  against  the  wall.  The  three  first 
names  ran  thus : — 
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OscAB,  Freddent  of  the  Coimcil. 
FsBCHERON,  Minister  of  Finaaoe. 
CobctoiSy  Minister  at  War. 

Surprised  by  the  national  guards  inst 
after  the  issue  of  a  decree  i»OTiding 
for  its  peraonid  comforts,  the  new  go- 
Temment  was  suddenly  broken  up. 
Assisted  by  Gomtois,  who  forced  two 
or  three  doors  with  his  shoulder,  Oscar 
escaped,  pnrsned  by  horrible  yisions 
of  an  army  of  police  on  his  track,  of 
capture,  a  dungeon,  or  perhaps  the 
8Ca£fold.  With  the  greatest  d^- 
cnlty  Faturot  persuades  him  that  his 
retreat  is  not  an  object  of  diligent 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  executive^ 
and  that,duringthe  day's  brief  anarchy, 
too  many  lists  of  new  goTemments 
have  been  drawn  up  for  particular 
attention  to  be  paid  to  that,  at  whose 
head  figures  the  name  ai  the  crack- 
brained  artist.  As  a  good  precaution, 
however,  he  advises  Oscar  toshare  his 
beard  and  his  head,  and  take  a  course 
of  cold  douches,  measures  calculated 
to  mislead  as  to  his  identity,  and  to 
calm  the  effervescence  of  his  ideas. 

But  Oscar  is  incorrigible.  A  mob 
is  for  him  an  irresistible  magnet.  He 
must  join  it,  and,  having  joined  it,  he 
must  swell  the  cry  for  the  crotchet  of 
the  hour.  For  a  time  (a  htu^  time 
Faturot  calls  it,  in  consideration  of 
the  popular  fickleness)  the  republic 
had  been  the  ruling  mania,  and  held 
undisputed  sway  with  the  multitude. 
Alone  she  waved  her  banners  to  the 
breeze,  and  filM  the  air  with  clamour, 
defying  opposition.  Suddenly  a  new 
sound  was  borne  upon  the  gale,  an 
echo  of  military  glories  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  a  new  standard  was  unfurled, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena.  *'  The  Empire  raised  its 
head ;  it  had  its  emblems  and  its  ral- 
lying-cries  ;  it  had  also  its  candidates. 
The  manifestation  was  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  Old  Guard  and  the  Emperor 
were  done  with :  the  latter  slept  under 
the  granite  of  the  InvtUids ;  the  for- 
mer, sculptured  mi  the  Yenddme 
column,  mounted  spirally  towards 
heaven.  Dear  and  sacred  memories ! 
why  disturb  you  by  absurd  preten- 
sions ?  Why  load  you  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ridiculous  enterprises  ? 
Tour  greatest  honour,  yoor  highest 
title,  is  your  isolation  in  history,  de- 
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tached  firom  past  and  fotme,  ffln  t 
terrildeand  luminow  meteor."  Tke 
people  did  not  reason  tos.  Hwj 
wanted  change,  anew  toy,  no  natter 
what.  Every  night,  from  eigbt  to 
ten,  crowds  assembled  on  the  boete- 
vard  near  the  gates  of  St  Denis  tad 
St  Martin,  (the  old  resort  of  the  dis- 
affected,) and  animated  diacnsskns 
went  on.  Groope  were  formed,  (Mr 
4or8  stood  forth,  the  throng  mcreised, 
the  drcnlation  was  impeded,  mitii  st 
last  the  armed  force  appeared  aadfte 
mob  dispersed.  For  some  ttme  tbis 
was  the  order  of  every  night  "Be- 
vdutionary  emotions  yielded  tte 
gronnd  to  imperial  emotkNis.  vat- 
oennes  was  edipsed  by  the  fort  tf 
Ham.  Was  It  calculation  or  imputoer 

Ferhaps  both :  calculation  on  w 
part  of  the  chieft,  impolse  and  eathu- 
siasm  on  that  of  the  people.  Sttttge 
people,  lovers  of  noise  and  gmipowdff, 
who  rush  into  the  street  withort  s 
motive,  and  fight  to  the  deathigooniii 
why  or  wherefore  I"  ^^^...^^ 

Omr  was  easily  seised  by  the  impe- 
rial  mania.  Hisdreamswereofdumflj 
at  the  sovereign's  Ubie,  of  the  nm  « 
the  iMlaoe,  princely  estates,  isd  dis^ 
mondsnuff-boxes.  Aceordmgtohim, 
art  had  never  received  ««*  Pt^wi^ 
as  from  Napoieon:  and  he  pW 
distressed  and  alarmed  hm  fi^ 
Jerome,  by  qwnting  undtf  g>«jMap 
highly-colomed  ^^^^^ 
the  marvels  of  the  i«P«^.  »*S^ 
and  of  the  Kin^of  Booie's  bspW"^ 

As  Faturot  drags  hun  •^JJ.  Jt 
evening  from  his  al-fra(»  «»dtt«»» 
they  «e  followed  and  •ccost^lV 
Comtois,  who  carries  tiiem  on  » 
wine-house,  to  make  an  ^f^ 
oommuaicaOon  to  the  ««>«™v"i! 
pereists  in  caUing  Oscar  sfflce  o^ 
kiemorable  day  at  the  Hotel  de  W- 
The  Emperor,  he  solemidy  f  <»  "^ 
rionsly  informs  the  friends,  has  »n 

inFak    His  exact  whei^"*» 
the  capital  is  not  known.   So^ 

heisi£  thetolem^  ^*?!SSS 
examining  the  city  with  his  ttftf^' 

others  are  positive  he  hw  P*JVj  ^ 
into  the  Catacombs  at  if  WJV, 
42,000  Indians:  but  thef«^ 
opinion,  according  to  Cf^p.^^ 
that  he  has  a  plan  fi^/^^TTciock. 
in  three  mmutes  ^f/^  faith. 
Comtote  is  of  such  endeirt  g^  * 
that  Faturot  tries  to  andec»T" 
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telling   liin  tbe  Emperor   is  dead. 
Hierenpoa  the  giant  smileft  oontemp- 
tnoQs]^,  and,  when  J^me  persista, 
he  looks  npon  him  with  siupicion. 
TheB  he  condescends  to  giye  the  rea- 
son of  his  crednlitj.    His  father  had 
senred  in  the  dragoons  of  the  Empress, 
and  bad  stood  sentry  a  hundred  times 
at  Kapoleon's  door,  had  followed  him 
to  the  wars,  had  never  left  him,  in 
short.    **  Comtois>" — ^these  had  been 
his   last  words  to  his  son— ^^  when 
they  tell  yon  the  Emperor  is  dead, 
answer  at  once  '  It  is  a  lie  of  the 
enemy.    The  English  spread  the  re* 
port;  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.' 
Yes,  my  son,  though  yon  be  alone 
and  unsupported,  always  maintain  he 
is  not  dead,  and  add   that  he  will 
come  back«     In  the  conrt-yurd  of 
Foatalnebleam  he    promised   ns  he 
would,  and  he  has  never  broken  his 
promise." — ^^Ton  understand,  gene- 
ral,^  condnded  Comtois  to  Oscar ; 
^^  aifter  that,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be 
said.    What  can  you  have  stronger 
than  that? — a  dragoon  of  the  Empress, 
a  mustache  that  grew  gray  in  the 
serrico  of  the  Emperor.   It  is  authen- 
tic, at  any  rate."    In  the  midst  of 
this  curious  conversation,  a  private 
cab  drives  up  to  the  door,  and  a  gentle- 
man sends  in  for  Comtois,  who  pre- 
sently returns,  his  face  beaming  with 
joy.     The  Emperor  has  inquired  after 
him — after  hhn,  Comtois,  native  of 
Banme-les-Dames,  son  of  a  dragoon  of 
the  Empress!  Who  would  not  fight  for 
sncfa  a  man  ?  Comtoisis  ready  to  empty 
bis  veins  in  his  service.    In  a  few  days 
tbecoronationwill  takeplaoe-^tfaePope 
will  come  to  Rbeims  on  purpose — the 
Emperor  has  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred mOlions  in  his  pocket  to  distri- 
bute to  the  needy,  and  has  decided 
there  shall  be  no  more  poor.     All 
opposition  will  be  in  vain.    Comtois 
is  well  assured  Enj^and  will  scatter 
gold  in  Paris  to  raise  opponents  to 
Kapoleon;  but  what  then? — the  im- 
perialists are  not  without  means  of 
stimulating  the  people.    And  there- 
upon Comtois,  after  assuring  himself 
there  are  no  eavesdroi^>a^  draws 
finom  under  his  blouse — a  magnificent 
stnfied  eagle.    With  this  on  the  top 
of  a  flagstaff,  and  his  father's  uniform 
on  his  back,  Comtois   feels  himsdf 
InvindMe.       Paturot    is    unfeeling 
enough   to   inquire   if  he   proposes 


exhibiting  it  for  money.  Comtois  in- 
dignantly repudiates  the  idea.  "  It  la 
oar  banner,  sir,"  he  says ;  *^  our  banner 
for  the  great  day.  By  it  the  sons  of 
the  Empire  will  be  recognised.  See 
the  noble  bird,  the  glorions  fowl!  I 
have  ahready  cut  a  pole  to  stick  it 
upon.  As  to  the  tricolor  flag,  every 
body  has  got  that.  One  government 
hands  it  over  to  another.  But  the 
eagle!  the  eagle  is  not  so  easily 
tamed;  it  has  but  one  master,  and 
that  is  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  is 
come  back,  it  is  the  eagle's  turn  1 " 

And  Comtois  departed,  ready  to 
brave  any  odds  on  behalf  of  his  Em- 
peror, and  under  shadow  of  the  eagle's 
wing.  ^'We  have  seen,"  says  M. 
Bey  baud,  ^^how  he  understood  the 
plot  in  which  he  was  associated.. 
This  illusion  was  common  at  the  time. 
More  than  one  Parisian  artisan,  more 
than  one  villager  of  western  France, 
believed  he  deposited  in  the  electoral 
urn  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Emperor. 
The  name  preserved  all  its  prestige^ 
but  did  not  delegate  it.  The  inherit > 
auce  was  too  heavy  to  support.  It 
resembled  the  iron  crown ;  none  might 
touch  it  with  impunity.  There  was 
much  obscurity  and  misconception  in 
what  then  occurred ;  more  than  one 
appeal  was  made  to  ignorance  and 
credulity.  The  stuffed  eagle  had 
found  a  victim,  the  living  eagle  made 
others.  Ambition  played  its  part, 
and  more  than  one  personage  beheld,, 
in  the  perspective  of  the  plot,  visiona 
of  grand'Crosses  and  senatorships." 

We  find  M.  Beyband  too  veracious, 
in  other  parts  of  the  book,  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  his  assertion  that,  in  the 
year  1848,  and  in  Paris,  after  Na- 
poleon's coffin  has  been  opened  at 
Courfoevoie,  and  his  corpse  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  Invalids,  there 
still  are  to  be  found  men  snffidently 
stupid  and  credulous  to  believe  the 
Emperor  alive,  and  to  await  his 
return.  In  the  provinces,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  most  remote  from  the 
capitalf  we  know,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, that  within  a  very  few  years 
the  Emperor's  existence  was  an  article 
of  faith  with  thousands,  who,  like 
Comtois,  looked  upon  the  report  of 
his  death  as  a  mere  mvention  of  the 
enemy.  Although  the  unperial 
veterans  are  now  scarcely  more  plenti- 
ful in  France   than  the  Peninsular 
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heroes   in   this  country,  there   still    wearing,  was  a  Tender  of  tbat  nsefol 


own  superstitions   fancies  regarding 

Napoleon.      The   lower   classes   of    prosperous  man  and  an  ardent  rcpob- 


lican, — ^^  a  republican  of  the  morrow, 
certainly,  but  no  worse  for  that ;  fonr 
months  of  liberty  and  firaternitj 
brought  him  to  ruin  and  suicide. 
At  first,  all  his  anticipations  are  rose- 
coloured.  Increase  of  trade,  an  un- 
limited demand  for  hoaery,  must  be 
the  consequences  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  He  is  fully  persuaded  great 
days  are  coming  for  the  renowiied 
establishment  at  the  sign  of  the  Spin- 


provincial  Frenchmen  are  not  re- 
markable for  intelligence,  and  they 
receive  the  traditions  of  the  vieux  de 
t  Empire^  collected  under  the  summer- 
porch,  and  in  the  winter-night's  gossip, 
with  a  sort  of  semi-credence  which  a 
trifiidg  corroborative  circumstance 
ripens  into  implicit  belief.  The  muti- 
lated, red-ribboned  relic  of  the  Grande 
Arm^,  who  tells,  from  beneath  the 

shadow  of  the  domestic  vine,  or  from     

the  bench  at  the  oMtberge  door,  such  ning  Monkey.  The  day  after  m 
thrilling  tales  of  past  campaigns,  of  revolution  he  opens  his  shop  as  usual, 
Austeriitz'  gloiy  and  Moscow's  snows,  but  only  to  be  bullied  by  an  owner 
shakes  his  gray  head  doubtingly 
when  he  hears  it  said  that  Napoleon 
has  perished,  a  captive  and  in  soli* 
tude,  on  a  rock  of  the  distant  ocean. 
The  gesture  is  not  lost  on  the  gaping 
bumpkins,  who  greedily  devour  the 
old  man's  reminiscences.  They  muse 
on  the  matter  whilst  tracing  the 
next  morning's  furrow,  or  perhaps, 
taken  next  day  by  the  greedy  con- 
scription, they  meet,  at  the  regiment, 
some  ancient  corporal  who  confirms 
the  impression  they  have  received. 
The  traditions  of  the  barrack-room 
are  all  imperial ;  how  should  they  be 
otherwise?  Were  not  those  the  days 
when  every  recruit  went  to  battle 
with  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  havre- 
sack,  —  when  no  rank,  honours,  or 
riches  were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
daring  and  fortunate  soldier?  The 
aix  years'  service  expires ;  the  soldier 
returns  to  his  plough — an  election 
arrives,  the  name  of  Napoleon  is 
every  where  placarded  —  interested 
persons  tell  the  newly-fledged  voter, 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  cab  told 
Comtois,  that  the  Petit  Tondu  has 
returned  to  France.  The  soMat- 
iabovreur^  whoso  prejudices  are  much 
strengthened,  and  his  intelligence  but 
little  brightened,  by  his  term  of  mili- 
tsjry  service,  doubts,  hopes,  is  be- 
wildered, and  finally,  in  the  uncer-        , 

tainty,  votes  for  a  stuflfed  bud  instead    (caUmg  o«r)— Babet  I  Babet J 
of agenuine  eagle. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 
Jerome  Patnrot  that  we  can  afford 
but  a  few  lines  to  his  brother  in  hosiery. 
Poor  Monsieur  BonardinI  Never, 
ftinoe  humanity  first  took  to  stocking- 


who  Steps  in  to  buy  a  red  cap,  finds 
none  but  white,  curses  Bonardin  for  a 
Garlist,  and  carries  off  his  national 
guardsman's  musket.  Uproar  recom- 
mences in  the  street ;  the  shop  is  shot, 
and  continues  80  for  some  days.  The 
end  of  the  month  arrives ;  ^«*"' 
payments  to  be  made,  and  M.  Bon- 
ardin sends  Criquet  tothebankwitt 
biUs  for  discount— first-rate  papff  «* 
short  date.  Criquet  brings  them 
back;  the  best  signatures  no  longer 
find  cash.  M.  Bonardin  is  in  all  tte 
agonies  of  a  punctual  paymaster  wiio 
sees  a  chance  of  his  si^atores  uiS' 
honour,  when  suddenly  he  is  sum- 
moned to  his  duty  as  national  gusw- 
On  his  return,  after  a  sleepless  nigw 
and  a  fagging  day,  he  ha*,**^/ 
got  amongst  the  blankets,  when  w  m 
roused  by  voices  in  the  street  <»n«« 
out,  in  a  measured  chant,  for  wnp 
at  his  windows.  ,     .  ^ 

"  M.  Banardm,  awakUig  hi  alsnn, 

andjumpingout  ofbed—  ...^ 
Whatisthat?  (Orieiinf^^, 
'Deslan^nons/deshmpwMj)^^: 
here  they  are  again  with  their  inf«J^ 
lamps !  Impossible  to  sleep  nnoer 
this  republic  I  Q.i.t 

Voices  of  bays  m  the  »inet.'--ij^. 
first  floor  I  SpinningMonkt?y^  I^J* 

^^Bonoritti.— What  a  nnis^cel 

aaing  outy^Bsihotl  Babet! 

The   boys   ehouHng.-l^^^^, 

candles  I  .  .  .  break  the  W.  jTl 

key's  windows,  if  he  does  notugn*  up 

directly!  ,     ^,    . 

M.  Boiwmftji.— Lord  hlcss  me.  •  •  • 

Babet!  Babet!  .  .  . 
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Babet^  (running  wi,)— What  is  it, 
sir? 

M,  Bonardxn.-^jyov^t  yon  hear 
them  ?  Cat  a  candle  in  eight  pieces 
directly.    Not  a  minute  to  lose  I 

J7u  ^oyf.— It's  a  Carlisse,  (Carlist.) 
Hallo,  there !  lamps  or  candles  I 

3/.  Bonardm^  (m  his  nightgoum^ 
opening  the  window^) — ^Directly,  citi- 
zens, directly  I    A  minute's  patience ! 

The  boys. — ^Ah  I  there's  the  old 
monkey  himself  I    Bravo!  bravo  1 

*•  D^nn  sang  impttr  engnuMons  nos  gillons !  * 

Jf.  Bonardiny  (Jtourishing  his  night- 
cap.^— ^Yes,  yes,  my  friends,  cPun  sang 
impttr!  .  .  .  Certainly,  by  all  means ; 
Vive  la  R^pubUque  ! 

The  boys. —  Vice  la  RdpubHque  ! 
Down  with  the  CarKsses!  (Babei 
enters  with  candie-ends;  M.  Bonardm 
retreats  behind  his  bed- curtains.)  Ah  I 
there's  the  monkey's  wife  lighting  np 
at  last.  Bravo!  bravo!  Vive  it 
RdpubUgue  !  The  monkey's  wife  not 
bad-looking  in  her  night-dress ! 

Babety  (shutting  the  window.) — Do 
yon  hear,  sir,  those  ragamuffins  call 
me  your  wife  ? 

M.  Bonardin. — ^Well !  are  you  not 
flattered  ? 

Babet. — ^Yes,  indeed,  the  monkey's 
wife !  It's  flattering  I  They  take  me 
for  an  ape,  then  ? 

M.  Bonardin. — ^If  they'  will  only 
let  me  sleep  at  last.  Midnight 
already. 

Babet. — ^Pray,  sir,  is  this  to  last 
long  ?  This  is  our  sixth  illumination. 
A  whole  packet  of  fives  gone  already ! 
M.  Bonardin — ^No,  no,  Babet — it 
is  only  the  first  moment.  BecoUect, 
the  republic  is  but  ten  days  old.  .  .  . 
A  single  decade,  no  more. 

Babet. — ^A  proper  business  it  has 
been,  your  decade !  Alarms  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night;  the 
shop  shut  three-quarters  of  the  time, 
and  no  buyers  when  it  is  open  I  A 
nice  decade!  And  then  the  bank, 
that  refuses  ^our  paper;  and  then 
your  bills,  which  you  can't  pay ;  and 
then  .... 

M.  Bonardin. — Let  me  sleep,  my 
poor  Babet.  ...  All  that  is  very 
true;  but  what  matter?  We  have 
got  the  republic ;  and  you  know  as 

well   as   I  do — THERE  ARE  NO  ROSES 
WrTHOUT  THORNS." 

With  this  trite  saying,  the  epigraph 


of  the  book,  Bonardin,  a  bit  of  a  phi- 
losopher in  his  way,  consoles  himself, 
at  the  close  of  each  disastrous  decade, 
for  the  annoyances  and  calamities  he 
has  experienced  in  its  coui*se.  These 
are  countless,  and  of  every  kind. 
Now  it  is  a  polite  note  from  the  tax- 
gatherer,  requesting  him  to  pay  down, 
in  advance,  the  whole  of  the  year's 
taxes,  including  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution just  decreed  by  government. 
Then  Criquet,  who  has  imbibed  com- 
munist principles,  insists  on  sharing 
his  master's  profits,  and  M.  Bonardin 
is  afraid  to  refuse.  Criquet,  however, 
is  glad  to  fall  back  upon  his  wages, 
on  finding  that,  instead  of  profit,  the 
shop  leaves  a  heavy  loss.  Next  comes 
a  scamp  of  a  nephew,  emancipated 
from  Clichy  by  the  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  who  gets  his 
unde  into  various  scrapes;  and  a 
drunken  godson,  one  Facet,  a  soldier, 
who  knocks  his  sponsor  under  the 
table,  on  pretence  of  his  being  reac- 
tionary. Bonardin  goes  to  Rouen  to 
assist  at  a  wedding,  and  the  railway 
takes  him  into  a  cross-fire,  the  town 
being  in  full  revolution.  Rent-day 
anives,  and  he  sets  out  as  usual  with 
receipts  and  a  canvass-bag  to  collect 
the  quarter's  rent  from  the  occu- 
pants of  the  five  upper  stories  of 
his  house;  but  nobody  pays.  The 
workman  in  the  attics  takes  the  receipt 
and  refuses  the  money,  threatening  to 
hang  out  the  black  flag  if  his  landlord 
insists.  One  tenant  feigns  madness — 
another  declares  himself  ruined — a 
third  denies  himself.  Poor  Bonardin 
returns  home  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
an  empty  bag.  In  short,  his  misfor- 
tunes are  innumerable.  He  is  mixed 
up  in  revolts  against  his  will,  and 
without  his  knowledge;  is  sent  to 
prison,  thumped  with  musket-buts, 
hidden  in  a  cask,  robbed  in  the 
national  workshop.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  decade,  he 
stands  upon  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
National  Assembly,  his  face  partly 
concealed  by  a  handkerchief,  singing 
republican  songs  and  asking  alms. 
None  give  them.  '^  I  am  a  proprietor, 
my  poor  man,"  says  one;  "  I  can  give 
you  nothing."  "  Impossible,  my  good 
fellow,"  says  the  next;  '*  I  am  a 
manufacturer."  "  No  change,"  says 
a  third ;  ^'I  am  a  shopkeeper,  and  I 
sell  nothing."    "  Sorry  for  you,  my 
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friend,**  replies  another,  **  ImiI  I  am 
an  artist.  In  these  tbnes,  thatia  is 
much  as  to  tell  yon  I  have  not  a 
son  in  the  world.'*  *^  Alas !  **  exclaims 
A  fiftli,  ^I  wonld  relieve  yon  with 
pleasore,  but  I  am  a  poor  en^^lo^ 
and  the  revolution  has  struck  off  a 
quarter  of  my  salary."  "  What  ill 
lackl*'  cries  Bonardin;  ^' the  revo- 
lution has  mined  every  body,  it 
seems.  But  tliis  is  about  the  time 
when  the  representatives  of  the  pe<^le 
repair  to  the  National  Assembly. 
They  are  generous,  the  worthy  repre- 
sentatives. The  mUlions  they  cbily 
vote  away  snfllciently  prove  it.  Cou- 
rage I  people  who  spend  so  many 
millions  wul  perhaps  give  me  a  few 
coppers."  He  is  mistaken ;  the  de- 
puties pass,  but  none  give  him  any 
thing ;  whereupon  he  concludes  they 
have  not  yet  received  tiieir  five-and- 
twenty  francs.  And  as  the  repubUo 
will  not  give  him  bread,  he  resolves 
to  seek  water  in  the  river,  climbs  the 
parapet,  and  throws  himself  into  the 
seine  —  thus  tragically  terminating 
the  volame,  which,  up  to  that  point, 
is  a  farce,  both  broad  and  long, 
crammed  with  jokes  and  double-en- 
tendres  of  various  merit,  but  all  ex- 
hibiting, in  a  light  as  unfavourable  as 
it  is  true,  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
revolution  upon  the  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  Paris. 

We  hoped  to  have  included  in  this 
review  the  fourth  volume  of  J&ame 
Paiurot^  but  it  has  not  yet  reached 
IIS,  only  a  portion  of  it  being  publish- 


ed. The  work  oomesout  in  parts,  and 
it  IB  said  the  fourth  volume  will  be 
tk&  last  of  the  eeries.  In  tiiat  case, 
it  will  probably  dose  with  the  June 
revolt.  If  M.  Beybaad  likes,  and 
dares,  he  may  find  in  OTtoequent 
events  abundant  food  for  l^s  aatiikal 
duonide.  Perhape  he  will  think  fit 
to  wait  Oavaignac*8  exit  before  criti- 
cising Us  penormance.  There  sro 
Aumeions  pohita  in  the  brief  history 
of  the  republie  upon  whkh  he  has 
not  yet  touched.  We  hope  yet  to 
accQmpany  Jerome  to  the  cell  of  an 
imprisoned  journalist,  to  the  court- 
martials  upon  the  June  inenrgeDtB, 
to  debates  in  the  Assembly,  and  to 
consnltations  in  the  cabmet  A  re- 
troepective  flight  to  the  days  of  tiie 
Convention,  and  an  incidental  inqairy 
into  the  antecedents  of  M.  Cavn^^nac 
the  father,  of  whose  explohs  the  sob 
has  expressed  himself  so  proud, 
were  not  witiuraft  interest  But  the 
sniijeot  we  are  especially  eariou  to 
see  M.  Eeyband  take  up,  is  that  of 
French  journalism  in  1848.  He  might 
fill  a  most  amushig  volume  with  an 
eluddation  of  its  mysteries  and  rival* 
ries;  and  we  cumot  beUeve,  after 
reading  the  bold  judgments  and  tbtc- 
hitions  contained  in  the  three  pub- 
lished volumes  of  Jiroms^  that  he 
would  be  deterred  fixmi  the  tad:  by 
apprehension  of  editorial  wralh,  whe- 
ther expressed  in  the  fidd  (h*  m  the 
feniUeton,  by  a  challenge  or  a  criti- 
cism. 
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Pbofhecies  and  mirades,  we  are 
(old,  have  long  siiice  ceased  upon  the 
earth,  as  pennitted  only,  by  Divine 
goodness,   to  those  ages  when  faith 
was  not  firmly  established,  and  reve- 
lation needed  the  active  and  visible 
interference  of  Divine  influence  to 
make  its  way  into  the  heart  of  obsti- 
nate and  denying  man.    Hiis  is  a 
doctrine  which,  in  these  present  times 
of  reason,  we  are  natnraUy  inclined  to 
accept.    Bat  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances, occnrring  even  in  onr  day, 
which  sometimes  surprise  the  imagi- 
nation, and  even  startle  that  reason 
which  is  so  ready  to  assert  its  supre- 
macy.   It  is  thus  that  we  have  re- 
garded with  much  curiosity,    more 
wonder,  and  an  impression  which  it 
is  difficult  to  drive  away  from  our 
nunds,  certain  strange  documents  re- 
laUye  to  the  most  important  events  of 
modem  history,  whidi,  if  their  au- 
thenticity be  accepted,  are  among  the 
most  striking  revelations  emanating 
from  a  prophetic  spirit.    They  appear 
before  us  avowed  prophecies,  cominff 
from    seemingly   well-authenticated 
somces,  and  backed  by  such  assur- 
ances in  the  genuineness  of  their  anti- 
quity, from  credible  mouths,  as  takes 
is  from  them  that  paulo-post-fnture 
sort  of  suspicion,  that  inevitably  at- 
taches  itself  to   predictions,  which 
make  their  appearance  to  the  world 
after  fulfilment.    In  lajdng  them  be- 
fore our  readers,  we  are  Me  to  offler 
some  little  proof,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
support  of  their  authenticity ;  and  we 
still  caU  to  them  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  nevertheless  refrise  their 
credence,  as  highly  interesting  docu- 
ments of  a  strange  character,  relating 
to  past,  present,  and  even  future  poli- 
tical events.    As  they  do,  in  truth, 
refer  also  to  a  future  still  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  to  the  present,  our 
readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the 
predictions  as  to  the  foture  will  bear 
out  those  which  now  already  relate  to 
the  past,  and  to  what,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  pardoned,  might  be 
called  the  present  Just  gone  by. 

Two  of  these  revelations  bear  the 
character  of  direct  and  avowed  pro- 
phecies, given  as  mdk  by  holy  menf 


and  are  imbued  throughout  with  that 
mystic  spirit,  which,  however  incom- 
prehensible as  regards  the  future,  be- 
comes clear  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  distinctness  when  applied  to 
the  test  of  the  past :  they  wear,  in 
fact,  the  strange  air  of  predictions 
never  intended  to  be  comprehended 
until  after  their  fulfilment ;  as  if,  even 
although  the  inspired  soul  of  certain 
individual  men  had  been  permitted  to 
raise  itself,  in  its  ecstasy,  fix)m  the  earth 
into  those  unknown  realms  where 
past  and  future  are  confounded  in 
eternity,  and  shake  off  for  the  time 
the  mortal  trammels  of  our  limited 
understanding,  but  retain  still  after- 
wards the  consciousness  and  the  power 
to  reveal  what  there  it  saw ;  yet,  by 
some  mysterious  dispensation,  the  re- 
velations should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
expounded  in  the  clearness  of  Uieir 
truth,  so  as  to  be  comprehensible  to 
the  intellects  of  the  uninspired  and 
undeserving  herd.  Why,  then,  should 
the  future  be  revealed,  it  might  be 
asked,  if  the  revelation  should  serve 
nothing  to  mankind?  With  such  deep 
and  awfid  mysteries  we  have  not  to 
deal :  we  cannot  answer :  we  are  of 
the  blind  who  cannot  lead  the  blind. 
At  all  eyents,  if  these  documents  be 
forgeries — ^mere  devices  fabricated  af- 
ter facts — and  that  they  cannot  be  so 
entirefy,  will  be  seen  hereafter— cer- 
tainly a  degree  of  genius  that  is  almost 
incomprehensible  presided  over  their 
fabrication,  with  this  strange  stamp  of 
vague  oracular  language,  which  is  only 
comprehensible  in  its  after-applica- 
tion. 

Such  are  two  of  these  prophetic 
writings.  As  they  are  suppoened  to 
proceed  from  the  mouths  of  religious 
men,  renowned  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  they  naturally  refer  more 
to  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  to  the  fate  of  the  ^^  faith- 
ful," than  immediately  to  p(ylitical 
events ;  but  yet  so  closely  is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  faithful  of  the  Christian 
world  mixed  up  inevitably  with  the 
destiny  of  men  and  countries  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  political  events  of  our 
day  are  there  set  down  in  prediction, 
with  all  the  minuteness  which  the 
vague  and  mystic  language  of  pro* 
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phetic  revelation,  dimly  depicting  and  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  a  great 
what  even  the  inspired  eye  can  only  part  of  this  testimony  is  compfled 
dimly  trace  in  cloudy  vision,  "throngh  from  a  brochure  called  The  Omk 
a  glass  darkly,"  is  able  to  bestow  Jbr  1840,  and  published  by  a  certiin 
upon  detail.  The  third  revelation  as-  Henry  Dnjardin  in  Paris,  in  the  month 
snmes  to  be  no  more  than  an  interpre-  of  March  1840,  consequently  anterior, 
tation  of  the  prophetical  book  of  the  at  all  events,  to  the  remarkable  ar- 
I^ew  Testament,  and  repudiates  all  cnmstances  of  the  present  day.  On 
supposition  of  aiming  at  any  spirit  of  these  matters  we  must  refer  oar  rwfl- 
prophecy  in  itself;  a  portion,  how-  ers  to  the  interesting  little  pamphlet 
ever,  of  this  interpretation  of  a  part  of  itself.  The  authority  upon  which 
Scripture  so  obscure  as  the  book  of  rests  the  fiict  that  the  prophecy,  gene- 
the  Revelation,  is  so  remarkable  in  rally  known  luider  the  title  ofj*  i» 
its  application  to  present  events,  as  to 
wear  the  very  air  of  prophecy  that  its 
interpreter  repudiates. 

The  longer  and  more  important  of 
the  two  prophecies,  which  have  both 
appeared  in  France,  and  refer  chiefly 
to  events  immediately  connected  with 
French  history,  is  one  popularly  de- 
signated as  the  "  Prophecy  of  Orval :" 
it  has  been  already  translated  into 
English,  and  published,*  with  a  pre- 
face, an  introduction,  and  explanatory 
notes,  chiefly  referring  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  and  to  its    ^ 

possession  in  the  hands  of  a  variety  of  pagnes),  and  consequently,  *2  °^  ^ 
credible  and  respectable  persons  du-  knowledge,  published  to  *»f  J^^^° 
ring  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  .    -»^ 

and  some  of  the  later  years  of  the 
last.  The  little  pamphlet  has  been 
got  up  with  much  intelligence,  and 
apparently  with  a  strictly  conscien- 
tious spirit.  We  cannot  here  follow 
the  editor  through  all  the  details  he 
lays  before  us,  to  prove  that  the 
prophecy  has  been  copied  from  a  book 

printed  at  Luxembourg  in  the  year  luuuu  w  buio  jc«i,  «-«. —  -  .  . 
1544,  and  recopied,  by  gentlemen  of  sensation  in  the  French  <^*"''^uk. 
standing  and  respectability,  from  measures  were  taken  by  f°®  '^I^^Jj.h 
copies  already  made,  as  early  as  the 
year  1792 — or  through  all  the  evi- 
dence addnced,  some  years  ago,  in  such 
respectable  religious  French  papers  as 
the  Invariablej  and  the  PropageUeur  de 
la  Foi^  accompanied  by  notes  from  the 
editor  himself,  with  regard  to  his  own 
personal  experience,  and  the  testi- 
mony he  has  received  from  personages 
worthy  of  the  highest  credit,  known 
to  himself.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  he  communicates  extracts  of  let- 
ters and  other  authorities,  which, 
could  they  be  forgeries,  would  assu- 
redly be  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  kind,  even  if  thev  had  any 
great  end  or  aim  in  their  fabrication ; 


Preoinons  tTOrvai;'  and  entitled 
"  Certain  Previsions  revealed  hy  God 
to  a  Solitary,  for  the  Consolation  of 
the  Children  of  God,"  was  actually 
printed  at  Luxembourg  in  the  year 
1644,  seems  every  way  as  amclnaTe 
as  possible  in  such  matters  of  anctent 
lore ;  and  the  writer  of  this  present 
paper  has  only  to  add  that  he  himself 
has  seen  in  Paris  the  whole  prophecy, 
as  far  as  it  is  still  in  existence,  printed 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  year  18S9,  (h« 
beUeves,  as  far  as  his  memory  reaches, 
in  the  Journal  des  ViUes  et  de$  Cem- 
pagnee\  and  consequently,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  published  to  the  worid 
previously,  at  least,  to  the  eve'^^.^^ 
the  present  year ;  that  an  old  EngusD 
lady,  upon  whose  faith  he  w^f' 
cltly  rely,  positively  declared  to  hnn 
that  she  had  it  in  her  hands  as  wy 
as  the  year  1802,  and  thus  even  btfore 
the  crowning  of  Napoleon  as  u-m- 
peror;  and  that  its  reappearin«» 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rm- 
lution  of  this  year,  excited  so  mBej 
ion  in  the  French  cq)itai,  twi 
measures  were  taken  by  the  repw»- 
can  government  of  the  day  to  estawBo 
a  sort  of  smveOkmce  over  penwo 

known  to  possess  and  P«>P««*^  hr 
prediction— a  fact  also  men*»<*St^ 
the  editor  of  the  English  mf^ 
as  conspirators  against  tt»«J^^ 
oftherepubUc.  With  these  preo^ 
we  proceed  to  do  no  more  tnan  j 
before  our  roaders  the  P^^^L* 
question,  claiming  for  the  t^^^^^^^ 
follows  such  credwice  as  f^^^ 
conviction  or  scepticism,  "f^^^, 
or  cooler  reason,  may  choose  w"wjv 
The  Abbey  of  Orval,  ff^m/"^ 
the  prediction  has  taken  its  Ut^^^ 


it   appears,    a  religioitf  --^      ^^j, 
situated  in  the  diocese  of  WW 
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the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  abbot  and  the  monks, 
when  they  fled  from  their  convent, 
daring  the  siege  of  Luxembourg  by 
the  French  revolutionary  army,  to 
the  '*  refuge"  in  the  town,  conveying 
a  part  of  their  archives  as  weU  as 
thor  sacred  vessels  with  them,  fiist 
commnnicated  the  printed  copy  of  the 
Preoisione  of  a  Solitary  of  1544  to 
Marshal  Bender,  who  commanded  the 
army,  and  other  French  gentlemen, 
by  whom  copies  were  then  taken  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  put  in  circu- 
lation. Tradition  at  that  time  attri- 
bated  the  prediction  to  a  monk  of  the 
Dame  of  Philip  Olivarius,  although 
the  exact  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  ^'  Solitary"  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  known.  What  at 
present  remains,  or  is  supposed  to 
remain,  commences  only  with  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  although 
the  ^^  Oracle"  of  Henri  DujanSn 
speaks  of  the  prediction  relative  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XYI.  as  having  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the 
emigrant  circles  of  that  time ;  and  the 
circomstance  of  the  absence  of  any 
events  anterior  to  the  prophecy,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  accounted  for  by 
a  remark  made  in  the  Propagateur  de 
la  Foi^  that,  when  it  was  discovered, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century, 
the  copyists  generally  neglected  to 
transcribe  what  related  to  the  past, 
and  contented  themselves  only  with 
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approach,  for  he  will  overpower  tbem, 
and  take  the  name  of  emperor.  Many 
high  and  mighty  kings  will  be  sorely 
afraid,  for  the  eagle  will  carry  off 
many  sceptres  and  crowns.  Men  on 
foot  and  horae,  carrying  blood-stained 
eagles,  and  as  numerous  as  gnats  in 
the  air,  will  run  with  him  throughout 
Furope,  which  will  be  filled  with  con- 
sternation and  carnage ;  for  he  will  be 
so  powerful,  that  God  shall  be  thought 
to  combat  on  his  side.  The  church  of 
Grod,  in  great  desolation,  will  be  some- 
what comforted,  for  she  shall  see  her 
temples  opened  agaui  to  her  lost  sheep, 
and  Grod  prtused.  But  all  is  over,  the 
moons  are  passed." 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
moons,  continually  alluded  to  in  the 
prophecy,  may  be  found,  by  the  cal- 
culation of  thirteen  Ipnar  months  to  a 
year,  to  arrive  at  an  extraordinary 
accuracy  of  prediction  as  to  the  date 
of  the  events  prophesied :  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  above  must  be 
considered  to  refer  probably  to  a 
period  of  time  alluded  to  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  ^'  Previsions"  supposed  to 
be  lost. 

"But  all  is  over;  the  moons  are 
passed.  The  old  man  of  Slon  cries  to 
God  from  his  afflicted  heart;  and 
behold  I  the  mighty  one  is  blinded  for 
his  crimes.  He  leaves  the  great  city 
with  an  army  so  mighty,  that  none 
ever  was  seen  to  be  compared  to  it. 
But  no  warrior  will  be  able  to  with- 

that  portion,  the  accomplishment  of    stand  the  power  of  the  heavens ;  and 

which  was  still  to  come. 
The  prophecy,  as  will  be  seen,  is 

astoondjngly  and  suspiciously  minute 

in  its  detaBs ;  but  yet,  when  the  pre- 

^ctions  as  to  the  future  are  consider- 
ed— ^to  our  eyes  at  present  so  vague 

and  mysterious,  and  still  perhaps  in 

their  fhlfihnent,  if  so  it  should  prove, 

as  exact  in  detail, — ^it  may  well  be 

imagined  that  the  portions  which  now 

refer  to  the  past,  may  in  their  day 

have  appeared  equally  mysterious  and 

vague.    It  runs  as  follows,  as  it  now 

stands: — 
"  At  that  time  a  young  man,  come 

from  beyond  the  sea  into  the  country 

of  Celtic  Gaul,  shows  himself  strong  in 

coonsel.    But  the  mighty  to  whom  he 

gives  umbrage  will  send  him  to  combat 

in  the  landf  of  Captivity.     Yictoiy 


behold!  the  third  part,  and  agam  the 
third  part,  of  his  army  has  perished  by 
the  cold  of  the  Almighty.  Two 
lustres  have  passed  since  the  age  of 
desolation;  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  have  cried  aloud  to  the  Lord, 
and  behold!  God  is  no  longer  deaf. 
The  mighty,  that  have  been  humbled, 
take  courage,  and  combine  to  over- 
throw the  man  of  power.  Behold,  the 
ancient  blood  of  centuries  is  with 
them,  and  resumes  its  place  and  its 
abode  in  the  great  city;  the  great 
man  returns  humbled  to  the  country 
beyond  the  sea  from  which  he  came. 
Gkd  alone  is  great!  The  eleventh 
moon  has  not  yet  shone,  and  the 
bloody  scourge  of  the  Lord  returns  to 
the  great  city ;  tiie  ancient  blood  quits 
it.    God  alone  is  great !    He  loves  bis 


will  bring  him  back.    The  sons  of    people,  and  has  blood  in  abhorrence ; 
Brotus  ^U  be  confounded   at  his    the  fifth  moon  has  shone  upon  many 
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wsiTiors  from  ike  east  G«id  is 
coreped  with  men,  and  witii  machiiiee 
of  war;  all  is  fioisfaedwitii  themaaof 
the  sea.  Behold  again  returned  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  Cap !  God  oidains 
peace,  that  His  holy  name  be  Messed. 
Therefore  shall  great  peaee  reigm 
thixnighoiit  Celtic  Gaal.  The  white 
flower  is  greatly  in  hoBoar,  and  the 
temples  of  the  Lord  resoimd  with 
many  hoiy  canticles.  Bat  the  sons 
of  BntCns  view  with  anger  the  white 
flower,  and  obtain  n  powecM  edict, 
■nd  Qod  in  coDseqneace  is  angry  on 
acooont  of  ^  eieet,  and  becaose  the 
Mydayisnraohprofhned;  neverthe- 
less God  will  await  a  retom  to  Him 
dming  eighteen  times  twelvn  moons. 
God  alone  is  grsatl  He  pnrifies  His 
people  by  many  tribalations;  bnt  an 
end  will  also  oome  npon  the  wicked. 
At  this  time  a  great  conspiracy  agahnt 
the  white  flower  moves  in  the  daric, 
by  the  designs  of  an  acomnsed  band ; 
and  the  poor  old  blood  of  tiie  Cap 
leaves  the  great  dty,  and  the  sons  of 
Bftitns  increase  mightily.  Hark! 
how  the  servants  of  the  Lord  cry 
alond  to  him!  The  arrows  of  tiie 
Lord  aro  Bteq)ed  hi  EQs  wrath  for  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked.  Woe  to  Celtic 
Gaul  J  The  cock  will  effhce  the  white 
flower;  and  a  powerM  one  will  call 
himself  king  of  the  people.  There 
will  be  a  great  commotion  among 
men,  for  the  crown  will  be  plaoed  by 
the  hands  of  workmen  wlio  have  com- 
bated in  the  great  city.  Godaloneis 
great!  The  reign  of  the  wicked  wifl 
wax  more  powerfel;  bat  let  them 
hasten,  for  behold !  the  opinions  of 
the  men  of  Celtic  Gaol  are  in  oolU- 
Sion,  and  coafo^on  is  m  all  minds." 

It  mast  here  be  again  remarked 
that,  as  regards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  events  which  iblkrw  inraiedl- 
ntely  in  the  prophecy,  the  wiibsr 
has  himself  seen  this  record  in  a 
printed  fQnn--«incethe  Ailflhnent,it  is 
true,  but  in  a  newspaper  pnblisbed  in 
the  year  1839. 

♦*The  king  of  the  peoide  wiU  be 
seen  very  weak :  many  of  the  wicked 
will  be  against  hhn ;  bnt  he  was  0^ 
wOed^  and,  b^iold!  God  knris 
him  down."  How  striking  is  the  ex- 
pmeion,  *'mmlmgiar  To  proceed: 
••Howl,  ye  sons  of  Bmtas!  Cafl 
nntoym  the  beasts  that  are  abont  to 
^^ifmr  you.     is^reat  Godl  what  a 


noise  of  aima  I  m  ftiU  nmnher  of  mooBs 
is  not  yet  oonipleted,  and,  Mold, 
anny  wanioin  are  eondng!" 

This  advanoB  of  many  wvrion 
npon  the  capital  is  an  evwtwiiieh, 
aocoiding  to  Ike  prophecy,  most  be 
accomplished  before  aftdl  aambar  of 
moons  is  coa^iieted,  or,  it  wnrid  seen, 
wftUn  the  year  from  the  date  «f  tke 
ontbrsak  of  the  Bevolation.   These 
wairiore  are  not  said  to  eoaa  fion 
any  foreign  tends.    Maythsfbeisp- 
poaed— in  aeespting  the  trath  of  ti^ 
prediction— to  nfor  to  the  bsrIi  of 
the  national  gnarda  of  the  dspat- 
ments  npon  Arm^  ihmi  all  p«ti  <if 
F^nace,  at  tko  time  of  the  eattomk 
of  Jane?  ordo  thewordsraaiiBKiU 
to  be  verified  in  a  more  strilugmm- 
ner?    The  period  of  the  ''tea  Una 
aix  mocaa,  and  yet  agahi  six  flaa 
ten  moons/*  of  which  menlim  is  tbo^ 
to  be  made,  is  peeaUariy  vane  nd 
nnosrtain,  na  are  the  pradicnmu,  u 
for  as  time  is  ooneenni,  ofsUik 
events  to  oome.    Acoonfag  to  tiw 
calcnfotion   adopted,  thii  pmd  of 
time  woakl  be  that  of  abeat  aoe 
yearsnnda  <|naitar.    Is  ti*  yjg; 
plishment  of    the  awfoi  pndw* 
that  foiiowB,  to  be  dsi^  for  la^ 
aqwoeoftfaaet     An  eniigMHXI 
chnrohnon  ban  coBceived  thit  m 
caicnlation  of  moois  nflvs  to  m 
past  period^  dnring  which  ikodiaicb 
was  oppressed,  and  the  anger  of  w 
Loid esdted hi  the  first fteachft- 
volntioa,  wfaea  tlie '*  measan  of  wiw 

wasfiUed."  Bat,  tiien,  Is  the  <W»^ 
tion  to  cone  to  be  aooaapliiM  a^ 
like  >"  the  advaaoe  of  the  mtfif  i^* 
riore,"  before  "  a  foU  nambsrof «»« 
is  coaipleted"-^  e^  wifliia  ayua; 
TUB  isme  of  themTOtoRomolMCiffi- 
tiea  already  aUndad  to,  whkh  sn  ti« 

attrifantai  of  all  pr^ha^t  » J^ 
which  time  alone  can  ghre  a  laBM" 

«--4f  a  aotothm  ia  to  be  #^.^ 
detaiiavdativetathemoreiwritol^ 

ensofaqp  enreats  an  pn(fos  cMOgt:  i» 

is  only  tiie  date  of  thsfa*  tf^J^. 
ment  that  seems  involved  in  *•••■' 
nan  of  insolvaUe  ^bBsaHf-  ^^ 
mns  the  deuaafliation  tie 
of  desolatioa  to  be  . 
nnotiier  |*viai  of  wralh"  oi* 
doomed  city  of  Fans*  »^^ 

"Itisdoaei    Themoairt^«r 

LoMl  hath  cried  ia  its  iilM»  2 
God.    Thessaaaf  Jalahi*^^ 
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imto  (aod  from  tke  land  of  the  lb- 
njgner ;  and,  behold!  God  is  no  longer 
deaf.  What  fife  aceonq)anies  His 
arrows !  Ten  times  six  moons,  and 
7«t  again  six  times  tea  moons,  hare 
led  £Us  wrath.  Woe  to  the  great  city  I 
Behold  the  kings  armed  bj  the  Lord  I 
But  already  hath  fire  levelled  thee 
with  the  earth.  Yet  the  fiiihfol  sdiall 
not  peiKdi.  God  hath  heard  thmr 
prefer.  The  fdboe  of  criflie  is  pari- 
fied  by  fire.  Hie  wMers  of  the  great 
stream  have  rbUed  on  towards  tiie  sea 
all  crimsoned  with  blood.  Gaal,  as  it 
were  dismembered,  is  aboot  to  re- 
unite. God  lores  peace.  Come, 
ymmg  prince,  qait  the  isle  of  cap- 
tirity.  Listen  I  from  the  lion  to  the 
white  flower!  comeT 

It  may  be  well  understood  now 
why  the  republieam  government  of 
Fnmoe  attaches  so  miieh  importance 
to  the  fact  of  the  profMigation  of  this 
prophecy,  which  formally  predicts  the 
return  of  the  last  bad  of  the  white 
flower,  or  Hly  of  the  Bomrbons.    Its 
pnblieation  was  lo<^d   npon  as  a 
manceayre  of  the  Legitunist  faction,  to 
prepare  tiie  minds  of  men  for  the 
adTCBt  of  Henri  Y.,  and,  by  exdting 
men's  Imaginations,  to  tend  towards 
the  accompiishment  of  the  prediction 
— ^with  the  foreknowledge  that  ha- 
zarded pvedictioos  will  often  help  to 
accompliah  tiiemselves   by  the  very 
natoral  conrse  of  events  which  they» 
ia    tixemselyes,     produce.      At   all 
eveats,  the  promnlgalorB  of  snch  a 
prophecy,  which  definitive  predicted 
the  overthrow  (tf  the  repnblic,  were  to 
be  considered   as   being  among  its 
enemies,  and  were  carc^y  watched 
in  their  movements  as  such.     The 
writer  of  the  present  paper,  however, 
wiio  was  m  fans  dnring  the  period 
when  the  *' Previsions  of  Orval*'  first 
began  to  create  a  sensation,  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  copies  were  handed 
aboni,  even  among  the  silenced  Legi- 
timists,  as  coiioas  and  interesting 
documents  only,  and  without  the  least 
pretence  of  that  arri^re  pensee^  which 
the  government  of  the  republic  chose 
to  ascribe  to  its  citcnlation.     The 
attnsion  to  the  "lion,''  is  peculiarly 
obacmre.     Belgium  and  En^and  are 
the  only  coontries  that  bear  a  lion  on 
their  arms.    A  anion  with  a  daughter 
of  the  dynasty  reigning  in  the  former, 
can  Bcucely  be  contemplated,  since 


the  young  prince  alluded  to  is  already 
married.  A  strict  alliance  with  one 
or  the  other  country— or  perhaps  more 
especially  with  England,  as  more 
generally  typically  represented  by  the 
lion — ^migfat  be  supposed  to  bear  out 
the  fulfilment  of  tl^  prediction.  The 
Orval  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  pre- 
dict the  firm  establishment  of  the  child 
of  the  ^^  white  fiower"  on  his  throne. 

"  What  is  foreseen,  that  God  wills. 
The  ancient  blood  of  centuries  will 
again  terminate  long  struggles.  A 
sole  pastor  will  be  seen  in  Celtic  G«ul. 
The  man  made  powerful  by  €rod  will 
be  firmly  seated.  Peace  wiU  be  estab- 
lished by  many  wise  laws.  So  sage 
and  prudent  will  be  the  olfoprlDg  of 
the  Cap,  that  Grod  will  be  thought  to 
be  with  him.  Thanks  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies,  the  Holy  Sion  chants 
again  in  her  temples  to  the  glory  of 
one  Lord  Almighty." 

The  futare  previsions  of  the  pro- 
phecy become  necessarily  more  and 
more  obscure ;  althongh  those,  which 
more  immediatdy  follow,  are  suffici- 
ently distinct,  much  as  their  accom- 
plishment may  be  a  matter  of  very 
necessary  doubt. 

*^  Many  lost  sheep  come  to  drink  at 
the  Hving  spring.  Three  kings  and 
princes  throw  off  the  mantle  of 
heresy,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  faith 
of  the  Lord.  At  that  time  two  third 
parts  of  a  great  people  of  the  sea  will 
return  to  the  true  faith.  God  is  yet 
blessed  during  fourteen  times  six 
moons,  and  six  times  thfa-teen  moons. 
But  God  is  wearied  of  bestowing  his 
mercies;  and  yet,  for  the  faithful's 
sake,  he  will  prolong  peace  during  ten 
times  twelve  moons.  God  alone  is 
great  I  The  good  to  passed  away.  The 
saints  shall  sufler.  The  Man  of  Sin 
shall  be  bom  of  two  races.  The  white 
flower  becomes  obscured  during  ten 
times  six  aH>ons,  and  six  times  twenty 
moons.  Then  it  shall  disappear  to  be 
seen  no  more.  Much  evil,  and  little 
good,willther^beintho8ed8ys.  Many 
cities  shall  perish  by  fire.  Israel  then 
returns  entirely  to  Christ  the  Lord. 
The  accursed  and  the  faitbftil  shall  be 
separated  into  two  distinct  portions. 
But  all  is  over.  The  third  part  of 
Gaul,  and  again  the  third  part  and  a 
half,  win  be  without  faith.  The  same 
will  be  among  other  nations.  And 
behold !   six  times  three  moons,  and 
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fonr  times  fiye  moons,  and  there  is  a 
general  falling  off,  and  the  end  of  time 
has  began.  After  a  number,  not  com- 
plete, of  moons,  Grod  will  combat  in 
the  persons  of  His  two  jnst  ones. 
The  Man  of  Sin  shall  carry  off  the 
victory.  Bat  all  is  oyer!  The  mighty 
God  has  placed  before  my  cotnpre- 
hension  a  wall  of  fire.  I  can  see  no 
more.  May  He  be  blessed  eyermore. 
Amen.*' 

Thus  terminates  the  reputed  pro- 
phecy of  the  Solitary  of  Onral.  The 
conclusion  has  been  supposed  to  imply 
a  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and,  by  the  calculation  of  the  number 
of  as  many  moons  as  are  mentioned, 
that  eyent  would  thus  take  place 
within  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the 
-present  time.  But  it  does  not  appear 
absolutely  to  follow  that  the  **  walU  of 
fire  "  placed  before  the  comprehension 
of  the  inspired  Solitaiy,  that  he  should 
see  no  more,  should  be  referred  to  the 
^*  end  of  all  things,"  because  he  has 
exclaimed  just  preyiously — ^*  But  all 
is  over!*'  This  expression  he  has 
ahneady  used  before  in  a  different 
sense.  Any  disquisition,  howeyer, 
upon  the  uncertain  fulfilment  of  a 
-very  uncertain  prophecy,  would  be 
again  a  discursive  ramble,  that  would 
lead  us  much  too  far  out  of  our  beat. 

The  other  fVench  prophecy,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  pro- 
fesses to  be  only  of  a  much  later  date. 
It  is  said  to  have  emanated  firom  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  at  Bordeaux, 
in  the  **  odour  of  sanctity,"  and  to 
have  been  communicated  by  him  to  a 
novice  residing  with  him  in  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jesuits  at  Poitiers, 
some  time  previous  to  the  outbreidc 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  transcribed 
and  preserved  by  the  novice,  who 
afterwards  became  himself  a  Jesuit 
priest,  and  by  him  to  have  been  g^ven 
into  the  hands  of  several  persons, 
who  still  possess  it,  or  who  may 
have  in  turn  given  circulation  to  it. 
Not  much  importance  was  attached  to 
it  until  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
which  confirmed  so  many  of  its  predic- 
tions, were  accomplished;  and  again, 
since  the  events  of  the  present  year, 
it^  has  been  called  to  men's  minds. 
Like  the  Orval  prophecy,  its  predic- 
•tions,  as  regards  what  is  now  past, 


have  been  wonderfully  dlstanct,  and, 
relative  to  the  events  of  this  pre- 
sent  year,  no   less  so.     With  re- 
spect to  its  existence  previonslj  to 
these  latter  events,  the  writer  can  idso 
give  testimony,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Orval  prophe<^,  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed as  far  back  as  the  year  1886, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  ng^eruure  of  a 
convent  in  Lyons,  who  testified  that 
she  had  heard  it  from  the  novice  to 
whom  it  was  first  delivered.    Hie 
authenticity  of  its  prophetic  revela- 
tions can  thus  be  proved  as  iar  as 
regards  the  present  day.   It  bears,  in 
many  respects,  a  great  analogy  to  the 
Previsions  of  the  Solitary  of  Orval, 
and  the  predictions  it  delivers  co- 
incide  in   most  respects  with   the 
latter :  but  it  contains  distmct  refe- 
rences to  other  events,  of  which  the 
Orval  prophecy  makes  no  mentioD. 
As  the  revelation  also  of  a  holycharch- 
man,  prophetically  inspired,  its  era- 
tents  naturally  refer,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  state  of  the  church,  or 
perhaps  even  to  the  condition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  alone.  Hie  whole 
is  necessarily  couched  in  mystarioiu 
language  in  this  respect :  and  it  ought, 
perhaps,   to  be  premised  that  the 
^'counter-revolation"  alluded  to  re- 
fers to  the  triumph  of  the  priesthood 
in  general,  or,  as  was  before  said,  (a 
the  Jesuit  order.     The  portions  of 
this  prophecy  which  have  fallen  ioto 
the  writer's  hands  refer  only  to  the 
events  immediately  following  the  fall 
of  Napoleon ;  althou^  he  has  been 
assured  that,  in  other  copies,  it  goes 
back  to  circumstances  antecedent  to 
the  first  Revolution.  .    „ 

"  There  will  then  be  a  reaction, 
says  the  portion  now  before  m, 
"which  shall  be  thought  to  bo  the 
counter-revolution— it  wiU  last  dnr- 
ing  some  years,  so  that  people  wm| 
suppose  that  peace  is  really  restoiw- 
but  it  will  be  only  a  patchwork-» 
m-sewn  garment.  There  will  w"0 
schism ;  but  stiU  the  Chnrch  shaJi 
not  triumph.  Then  shafi  come  da- 
turbances  in  France :  anamehatem 
to  the  country  shall  be  plsced  apoo 
the  throne.  It  will  not  be  untd  sftff 
that  event  that  the  couuter-reyoloti^ 
shaU  take  place.  It  will  he  done  ^ 
strangers.  But  two  parties  w  ^ 
be  formed  in  France,  who  will  ctf^ 
on   a  war  of  extcrmin***^®'  ^ 


party  will  be  much  more  nnmerons 
than  the  other,  bnt  the  weaker  shall 
prevail.    Blood  will  flow  in  the  great 
towns,   and  the  conynlsion  shall  be 
such  that  men  might  think  the  last 
daj  to  be  at  hand.    Bnt  the  wicked 
will  not  prevail,   and  in    this  dire 
catastrophe  shall  perish  of  them  a 
great    mnltitnde.     They   will   have 
hoped  to  have  ntterly  destroyed  the 
Chnrch;  bnt  for  this  they  will  not 
have  had  time,  for  the  fearfnl  crisis 
shall  be  of  short  duration.    There  will 
be  a  movement  when  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  all  is  lost;  bnt  still  all 
shall  be  saved.    The  faithful  shall  not 
perish  ;  such  signs  will  be  given  them 
as  shall  induce  them  to  fly  the  city. 
Daring  this  convulsion,  which  will 
extend  to  other  lands,  and  not  be  for 
France  alone,  Paris  shall  be  so  utterly 
destroyed,  that  when,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  fathers  shall  walk  with 
their  children,  and  the  children  shall 
ask, '  Why  is  that  desolate  spot  ? '  they 
shall  answer,  ^  My  children,  here  once 
stood  a  great  city,  which  €rod  de- 
stroyed for  its  crimes.'     After  this 
fearful  convulsion,  aU  will  return  to 
order,    and   the    counter-revolution 
shall  be  made.    Then  shall  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Church  be  such  that 
nothinglike  it  shall  be  ever  seen  again, 
for  it  will  be  the  last  triumph  of  the 
Church  on  earth.'* 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  pro- 
phesv  has  already  taken  a  step  to- 
wards fulfilment.  '*  Two  parties  shall 
be  formed  in  France."  Does  not  the 
struggle  between  the  Moderates  and 
the  Red-Republicans  still  harass  the 
land  ?  "  They  will  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination."  Have  they  not 
already  commenced  it  in  June  in  the 
streets  of  Paris?  "  One  party  will 
be  much  more  numerous  than  the 
other."  The  Moderate  party  is  well 
known  to  have  an  immense  majority 
throughout  the  country.  **But  the 
weaker  shall  prevail" — for  a  time,  that 
is— goes  on  to  say  the  fearful  predic- 
tion. That  result  lies  yet  in  the 
womb  of  fate.  The  probabilities  of 
its  fulfilment  we  shrink  from  investi- 
^ting — ^the  more  so,  as  it  is  a  convic- 
tion which  has  always  instinctively 
forced  itself  upon  our  minds.  In  fSl 
their  previsions  on  this  subject,  the 
two  prophesies,  as  far  as  they  go, 
perfectly  agree.     We  do  not  even 
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leave  the  sceptical  the  pleasure  of 
finding  out  that  '^doctors  difier." 
The  collision  of  parties — ^the  devour- 
ing beasts — and  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  ^^  great  dty"  in  the  strug- 
gle— are  circumstances  foretold  in 
both,  with  a  graphic  force  which  gives 
them  almost  the  minuteness  of  details 
relative  to  a  history  of  the  past.  The 
triumph  of  the  Church,  after  this  great 
convulsion,  is  likewise  prophesied  by 
both.  The  Orval  previsions,  more 
diffuse  as  to  general  history,  alone 
connect  this  event  with  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Prince  of  the  Lily.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  prediction  of 
the  Jesuit — as  yet  only  occupied  with 
the  interests  of  his  Chnrch — ^now  goes 
on  to  foretell  historical  events,  of 
which  the  Orval  prophecy  makes  no 
mention.  The  two  do  not  contradict 
each  other,  bnt  each  mentions  cir** 
cumstances  of  which  the  other  does- 
not  speak. 

'*  These  events  shall  be  known  to 
be  at  hand,"  continues  the  Poitiers 
prophecy,  *^  by  the  sign  that  England^ 
shall  begin  to  suffer  throes  of  pain, 
even  as  it  is  known  that  the  summer 
is  nigh  when  the  fig-tree  puts  forth 
its  leaves.  England  shall  experience 
a  revolution,  which  will  be  of  sufficient 
duration  to  give  unhappy  France  time 
to  breathe.  Then  it  shall  be  by  the 
assistance  of  France  that  England 
shall  be  fully  restored  to  peace." 

Certainly  there  appears  at  present 
no  probability  of  any  accomplishment 
of  this  part  of  the  prediction.  And, 
whatever  vague  faith  we  may  place  in 
our  innermost  hearts  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  prophecies,  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  find  ourselves,  and 
avow  ourselves,  and  even  proclainh 
om'sbves,  utter  dupes,  rather  than  wit- 
ness the  slightest  approach  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Jesuit  priest's  oracular  revolutions. 
He  has  given  us,  however,  a  fair 
chance  of  learning  the  truth  of  his 
prediction,  or  of  giving  him  the  lie  in 
his  coffin,  by  an  answer,  which  the 
tradition  preserved  by  the  excellent 
superieurt  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacr^ 
Cceur  at  Lyons  reports  that  he  made, 
when  asked  as  to  the  period  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies — ^for  he* 
had  not,  like  the  Sohtary  of  Orval, 
been  at  all  precise  in  his  arithmetical 
calculations  of  moons,  orothermethods 
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of  bestowing  dates,  as  we  have  seen. 
His  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
those  who  saw  the  first  French  Bevo- 
lution,  and  who  lived  through  this 
crisis,  woold  bless  God  for  having 
preserved  them  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
great  triamph  of  His  Church.  Con- 
sequently, the  events  foretold  oaght 
to  receive  their  fulfilment  in  a  pmod 
of  time  within  the  probable  life  of  a 
man  bom  before  the  epoch  of  1769 ; 
and  thus,  reckoning  the  ^^  threescore 
years  and  ten  "  as  the  utmost  limit  of 
man's  natural  life,  beforetheyear  1859. 
We  ourselves,  and  all  our  readers,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  have  thus  the  proba- 
bilities before  us  of  testing  the  powers 
of  prophecy  of  the  good  old  gentleman 
of  Poitiers.  And  yet,  if  they  are  to 
be  verified  to  the  letter  as  oonoems 
''  Old  England,"  we  cannot  add  ^'May 
we  be  there  to  see." 

Beyond  these  two  prophecies,  there 
are  others  which  at  the  present  time 
abound  in  France;  but  as  we  are 
unable  to  offer  any  evidence  whatever 
as  to  their  authenticity  of  antiquity, 
we  shall  not  enter  into  their  details, 
mach  less  into  any  disquisition  as  to 
their  credibiUty.  Most  of  them  pre- 
dict the  utter  destruction  of  Paris  by 
five,  during  a  oonvulsioii  occasioned 
by  insurrection  and  civil  war.  The 
best  known  are  those  of  Bag  de  Thiias, 
a  prophet  of  the  Pyr«iees  in  the  six- 
teenth eeAtm7*~a  Breton  traiditaonaiy 
prediction,  which  enters  into  very 
minute  and  graphic  details  relative  to 
the  great  fire  of  Paris,  and  fixes  the 
epoch  Ibrthis  disaster  in  the  ninefeeeiEth 
centozy;  and  the  far  better  known 
and  somewhat  famous  ProphAie  Lor- 
raime^  in  verae,  in  which  the  same 
erast  is  fnretold.  This  latter  pro- 
phecy enters  into  very  minute  poetical 
descriptioiis  of  the  great  cata^zi^e, 
and  warns  the  Parisiaii  that  he  will 
perish  entirely  by  his  own  fnult.  It 
IS  more  espedaily  curious,  inasmneh 
as  a  calculation  has  been  made  by  a 
good,  hearty,  and  sound  beKever  in 
such  predictions,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that,  by  taking  the  most  striking  and 
important  words  of  the  prediction,  and 
reckoning  each  letter  as  a  number, 
according  to  its  standing  in  the  alE^a- 
bet—"  a"  as  1,  "b"  as  2,  "c"  as  3, 
ibc-Hthe  sum  total  of  all  the  letters, 
^us  reckoned,  will  amount  to  eighteen 
Imndred  and  fortynriae.    Of  oonrae, 


also,  tiie  predietien  made  \ff  Lady 
Hester  Stmihope  to  Lamartine,  as  re- 
corded by  that  aothor  in  his  Viffo^ 
m  OriaU,  and  branded  by  herself  on 
cabalistic  and  astrononkal  ealcola- 
tioos,  found  enthnslaatic  commeuCatOES 
in  Fraaoe,  when  the  poet  at  last 
reached  the  ot^ect  of  his  amMtion,  tad 
became  a  statesman,  by  being  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power  in  tile  revo- 
lutionary govemnnent. 

The  other  prediction,  «r  rather  pro- 
phetic deduction  fifom  analytical  mter- 
preUtions  of  the  Book  of  Bevelati0Q8, 
to  wliich  aUusicm  haa  beea  Dad^is 
too  singular  not  to  take  its  plaeeaho 
among  these  supposed  ^^foreshadow- 
ings  cicoming  events."  At  the  siine 
time,  we  do  not  attempt  to  rai^  it  in 
any  way  in  the  same  category  ^^ 
those  strange  and  doubtful  ivfetatiaas 
already  given.  It  is  based  upon  a 
system  of  reasoning  and  calcilatioi: 
a  key  is  g^ven  as  the  real  and  trae  one, 
fortheopening  of  the  door  of  mysteneB 
of  acknowledged  divine  origia.  Hov 
far  this  key  may  be  the  light  one  or  the 

wrong,  or  how  far  it  may  be  permitted 
to  use  it,  are,  once  more,  sidjects  ftr 
disquisition  into  which  it  Is  aotfoms 
to  enter.  The  oontrast  between  the 
nature  of  the  revelatioas  of  the  Boom 
Catholic  ascetics,  and  of  those  of  the 
Protestant  dei^gymaa,  is  stricng 
enough  to  preclude  any  analogy  he- 
tween  them.  On  die  one  haad,^ 
have  confident  predictions;  oa  the 
other,  liie  cool,  calm,  seardung,  cal- 
cuktannsofasystemofminDtenaeoD- 

ing;  — ontiie  0]ie,die  supposed  bestow 
of  the  fiash  of  li^t;  on  theotiMr,  the 
careful  gropmg  in  the  mystical  dvc- 
ness  of  sacred  writings,  hi  order  with 
tme  cottscienoe  to  find  ^^i^^^^' 
— on  the  one,  the  pictorial,  g'f''^ 
highly-ooloured  language  of  the  pn- 
Bumed  '^dhmei^fiaUitr  <»  the  other, 
the  deductimiB  of  specMdv  r^Nn- 
mg ;— on  the  one,  the  si4)pooed  mjj 
oomiag from  above;  «ithe6th«r,t&e 
cantions  steps  planted  on  tie  earth  ;— 
in  short,  on  the  one,  B^pposed  htflptn* 
tion;  on  the  other,  evident  and  a^ 
knowledged reason.  Wedeaotpn- 
tend  to  dass  them  together;  v^^ 
they  all  refer  to  the  same  P^^f 
history,  they  find  mention  togelhtf  n 
this  notice.  ^ 

The  Rot.  Bobert  Flewq;  w«f_2 
Protestant  mimster  nf  the  fiooici 
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chnreheB  al  Botierdam  and  Lejdeiif 
and  aflerwardA  of  the  FraBbyterian 
church  of  LoChbniy,  dniing  Ihe  reign 
of  WiUtam  IIL ;  he  was  lenowned  for 
bis  pietj  as  well  as  his  learnings  and 
was  even  nnich  favctired  bj  thereign- 
mg  aMmarcb.  His  Discourse  con- 
carming  the  Rise  ami  Fail  of  Papacj^^ 
in  which  the  prophetic  dedactions  have 
been  formed,  was  published  in  the 
year  1701.  The  species  of  mystical 
history  of  the  Bomish  dkorch,  which 
forms  the  attain  subject  of  his  work,  is 
songht  for  entirely,  by  the  author,  in 
the  prophetic  enunciations  of  the  Book 
of  Bevelations ;  and  in  order  to  attach 
a  great  interest  to  his  interpretations, 
and  the  deductions  thence  drawn,  it 
is  necessary  to  aceept  a  priori,  as  a 
matter  of  faitii,  those  poshtlata,  which 
the  author  considers  certain  at  his 
very  outset,  and  which  he  sets  down 
as  IneoDtroTertible, — namely,  that 
*^  the  Revelatians  contain  the  series  of 
all  the  remaricable  erents  and  changes 
of  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;"  that  ''  The 
uiyatieal  Babylon  €ioth  typify  Borne 
IB  an  anti-Christian  church  state;" 
that  *'*^  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
are  indubitably  the  seven  forms  of 
l^emment  that  obtataed  successively 
among  the  Bomans ;"  and  that,  oon- 
eoqaently,  '^  The  grand  apocalyptical 
qoestiein  answers  the  great  aatidirist," 
which  is  thus  assamed  to  be  Filial 
Borne.  Onee  more,  it  is  aot  our  pre- 
sent parpose  to  enter  into  any  theo- 
logical diaeussioBs:  .we  do  bo  more 
than  place  before  our  readers  the 
cnrioQS  and  interesting  deduction 
of  a  divine,  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
hss  learning,  and  his  sacred  research. 
The  key  with  which  Flemaag  proceeds 
to  open  (^  mysteries  of  what  he  calls 
*'*'  the  dark  apocalyptical  tiaies  and 
pedois,"  is  certaiidy  of  stagalaiiy 
IsigeniosB  oonalnctioB.  He  coas- 
BMBoes  by  enteriBg  into  a  proof  that 
the  different  ^riods  mentioned,  of 
1260  days,  of  ^rarty-two  months,  and 
of  ^^  a  thne,  times,  aad  a  hal^"  are 
absolntdy  syBchroalcal,  and  refer 
exactly  to  the  same  period  of  time, 
being  meant  to  desertbe  the  dara- 
tioa  of  the  anti-Chnstian  king* 
dom;  and  that  each  day  mast 
be  tidton  tomeaa  prepheticaUy  ayear, 
or  Jidian  year  of  thai  age.  By  a 
iBgenioQS  cakulUiion,  rela- 


tive to  the  dates  and  times  of  days,  he 
ascribes  the  period,  as  regards  the 
church,  to  the  so-called  rotations  of 
the  all- enlightening  sun;  and  as  zse- 
fers  to  the  Beast,  to  the  rotations  of 
the  unstable  moon.  Upon  these  cal- 
culations he  goes  on,  with  singulai'ly 
marvellous  ability,  and  an  infinite 
patience  of  minute  reckoning,  to  com- 
ment npon  the  apocalyptic  prophecies. 
He  traces  thus  the  regulu-  series  of 
the  prophecy,  in  the  opening  of  the 
seven  seals^  whidi,  in  his  application 
of  tiistoricai  events,  he  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  church  dur- 
ing the  Boman  empire ; — of  the  sevea 
trumpets,  as  bearing  relation  to  the 
gradual  growth  and  increase  of  the 
anti-Christian  enemies  of  the  church ; 
— and,  lastly,  of  the  seven  vials,  as 
plagues  and  judgments  poured  out 
upon  that  Babykm,  which  he  assumes 
to  be  ^^  Borne  Fapal;^'  and  the  vials, 
more  especially,  he  argues  upon  as 
types  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Boman  and  theBeformed  parties,  each 
vial  typifying  an  event,  or  conclusion 
of  some  new  periodical  attack  of  the 
former  upon  the  latter.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  follow  the  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  commentator  through  all 
his  explanations  of  the  other  vials; 
we  only  refer  to  his  dednctiona  aa 
bearing  upon  ^^  Frophecies  for  the 
Fresenf  Our  business  lies  chiefly 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  fifth  via^ 
inasmuch  as,  by  his  system  of  calcula* 
tion,  he  predicts  the  fulfilment  of  ihia 
vial  for  a  period,  which,  by  a  amgular 
coincidence  at  least,  he  fixes  between 
the  two  dates  of  1794  and  1848.  It 
is  the  express  mention  of  this  latter 
year  which  naturally  attracts  the  at« 
tention  as  an  extraordinary  ooinci- 
d^oce,  at  a  moment  when,  in  that 
year,  so  many  convulsions,  and  so 
many  events  important  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world,  have  taken  {dace.  Thera 
is  no  precise  prophetic  deductions, 
howev^,  attaclMd  by  the  interpreter 
to  this  latter  tkUumj  except  that  he 
fixes  it  as  the  period  of  the  fall,  or  at 
least  of  the  tottering  and  probable  de- 
cline, of  the  Fapal  power;  and,  in  the 
present  wavering  condition  of  the  tern* 
poral  power  of  the  sovereign  poBtifiT, 
the  d^uction  has,  at  least,  a  singular 
bearing  ap<m  the  events  of  the  latter 
year  specified.  It  was  at  the  period 
of  Oud  Ibnaer  year,  however,  that  the 
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interpretations  of  Fleming,  made  at  a 
time  when  France  was  in  the  senith 
of  her  power,  and  there  seemed  no 
probability  whatever  of  their  justice, 
excited  at  first  a  great  sensation;  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  their  deUvery  they 
were  looked  npon  merely  as  matters  of 
interesting  and  patient  analysis.  In 
commenting  npon  the  fourth  vial  of 
the  Revelations,  which  he  mentions 
as  likely  to  expure  about  the  year 
1794,  he  says — ^Uhe  pouring  out 
of  this  Tial  on  the  sun  must  denote  the 
humiliation  of  some  eminent  poten- 
tates, whose  influence  and  countenance 
cherish  and  support  the  Papal  cause. 
And  these,  therefore,  may  be  princi- 
pally understood  of  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon.*'  In  continu- 
ing to  g^ve  his  opinion  concerning  the 
events  connected  with  this  vial,  and 
much  posterior  to  the  time  in  which 
he  Uved,  we  have  the  following  strik- 
ing expressions  atoo,  which,  even  in 
their  serious  importance,  are  not  with- 
out their  quaint  humour : — ^^  Perhaps 
the  French  monarchy  may  begin  to 
be  considerably  humbled  about  that 
time;  for  whereas  the  French  king 
takes  the  sun  for  his  emblem,  and  this 
for  his  motto — *  Nee  pluMns  impar^^ 
he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  monarchy  itself,  (at 
least  before  the  yearl794,)  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  (m  respect  to  neigh- 
bouring potentates)  he  is  even  sm^^tUs 
fm/Hn*.'*  The  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence between  these  intimations  and 
the  date  fixed  by  the  interpreter,  when 
the  first  French  Revolution  took  place, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
work.  Accordingly,  the  Diseoune 
was  republished  in  1792,  and  was  read 
and  commented  upon  with .  avidity ; 
and  now  that,  in  the  year  he  named  as 
1848,  another  of  his  prophetic  intima- 
tions came  to  be  more  or  less  exem- 
plified, and  another  coincidence  was- 
destined  to  strike  the  minds  of  men, 
after  the  sagacious  and  learned  inter- 
preter had  been  dead  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  the  whole  discourse 
has  been  again  republished  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  very  widely 
circulated. 

It  has  been ''  in  fear  and  trembling  " 
that  we  have  ventured  to  approach 
any  subject  of  so  sacred  a  character, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  undeniable 


divine  revelationa,  and  bears  upon  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Holy  SaiptnreB : 
the  matter,  however,  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  present 
subject,  that  it  could  not  be  wdl 
avoided.  Upon  the  absolute  aocqh 
tance  of  Fleming's  interpretations,  and 
upon  his  assumption,  h  priori,  that 
the  ^^  scarlet  woman  of  Babjioa  "  ind 
the  anti-Christ  do  verily  typify  the 
Papal  power,  we  must  needs  be  still 
more  cautious  of  entering  into  any 
argument :  it  is  not  for  us  to  retson 
upon  the  *^  how,  when,  and  where" 
of  the  anti- Christian  '^denying 
spirit." 

As  connected  with  "  Prophecies  for 
the  Present,"  the  writer  may  yet  add 
one  other,  which  was  known  to  him 
in  Germany  many  years  ago.  The 
latter  part  of  it  runs  as  follows  :^'*I 
would  not  be  a  king  in  1848.  I  would 
not  be  a  soldier  in  1849.  I  would  not 
be  a  gravedigger  in  1850."  There 
was  an  awful  solemnity  in  these  hot 
words,  that  dways  stnu^  fearfnUy 
upon  the  imagination.  "  I  would  be 
any  thing  you  will  in  1851."  Agais, 
also,  there  is  a  vagne  ambignons  sense 
in  this  latter  expreesion,  that  gives  a 
shudder  to  the  whole  frame.  "  Whst 
yon  Willi"  Does  the  term  refiar  to  fii- 
ture  hope  in  better  days,  or  is  it  the 
recklessness  of  despair?  There  were, 
attached  to  this  prophecy,  other  re- 
marks respecting  the  preceding  yeais: 
they  referred  to  the  corn-blade  and 
the  vine-pluit;  but  they  have  now 
passed  too  much  out  of  the  writer's 
memory  to  be  exactly  recorded. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 
"  Prophecies  for  the  Present,"  it  nay 
be  as  well  to  allude  to  a  oomparisoD 
of  the  coincidences  between  the  eren^ 
of  the  revolution  of  July  and  that  or 
the  present  year,  whidi  has  been  bj- 
geniously  compiled  by  a  certain  M* 

Langlois.  The  analog  ^^^'^^l!^ 
circumstances  of  these  lufferent  epodis 
forms  a  curious  page  in  modem  hp- 
tory,  and  is  not  without  its  pccolitf 
interest ;  and  also,  as  f^  as  the  eveoto 
of  the  eariier  epoch  were  singnlsi7 
prophetic  of  those  of  the  latter,  thoe 
striking  coincidences  may  almost  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  predictions  of  tse 
day. 

In  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
the  Duke  de  Bern,  the  son  of  Charles 
X.,  espoused  a  foreign  princess,  sad 
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had  by  her  a  son,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  heir  to  the  throne:  in  the 
younger,  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  the 
son  of  Lonis  Philipi)e  I.,  likewise 
esponsed  a  foreign  princess,  and  had 
by  her  a  son,  lilLSwise  regarded  as  the 
eventnal  heir  of  the  dynasty.  The 
father  of  the  Doke  de  Bdrdeaax  was 
assassinated  on  the  ISth  of  Febmary 
1820 ;  the  father  of  the  Connt  of  Paris 
died  by  an  accident  on  the  ISth  of 
July  1842.  In  both  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  either  monarch,  the 
price  of  provisions  was  at  an  excessive 
height,  the  want  was  great,  and  the 
cold  snch  that  the  Seine  was  frozen 
over — a  drcnmstance  which  did  not 
occnr  between  the  winters  of  1829  and 
1847.  In  both  instances,  the  anti- 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  heads  of  the 
state,  after  most  inviting  promises, 
called  forth  from  theur  best  friends 
remonstrances  npon  the  conrse  they 
were  pnrsning,  and  warnings  of  an 
approaching  crisis,  which  in  both  in- 
stances were  rejected.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  last  speech  of  the  crown 
to  the  parliament  assembled,  con- 
tained words  concerning  the  ^*  culpable 
mancenvres,"  or  "  blind  inimical  pas- 
sions," of  the  Opposition  which  created 
the  discontent,  and  called  forth  the 
protest  of  several  deputies,  and  the 
resolation  to  hold  the  famous  banquet. 
The  capture  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers^  and 
that  of  Abd-el-Kader,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  each  catastrophe, 
were  both  in  vain  considered  as  tri- 
umphs by  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
The  ordinances  of  July  suspended  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  an  ordinance  in 
February  prohibited  the  banquet.  In 
both  cases  these  ordinances  caused  a 
commotion  in  the  capital,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  presentiment  of  revolution  on 
the  Monday  evening ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  revolt  broke  out,  and 
lasted  during  three  days,  commencing 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  terminating  on 
the  Thursday;  and  the  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The 
gendarmerie  In  the  one  case,  the  mu- 
nicipal guard — another  name  for  the 
same  eorpft— in  the  other,  offered  the 
chief  defence  of  royalty,  were  over- 
come, and  finally  disbanded.  Charles  X. 


fell  from  his  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  Louis  Philippe  at  the  same  age ; 
the  one  in  July,  the  month  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  died — the  other 
in  Febmary,  the  month  in  which  the 
Duke  deBerri  was  assassinated.  Each 
monarch  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
grandson ;  each  was  met  by  the  fatal 
cry,  "  //  est  trop  tard,^^  In  each  case  a 
provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  royal  family  was  obliged 
to  qnit  the  French  territory ;  both  the 
monarchs  sought  a  refuge  in  England. 
Here,  however,  the  ^^  coincidences" 
offer  a  striking  dissimilitude.  The  one 
monurch  was  accompanied,  in  his  de- 
parture, by  his  guards  and  numbers 
of  faithful  servitors — the  other  fled 
poor,  wretched,  and  in  disguise,  aban- 
doned by  those  who  had  c^led  them> 
selves  his  friends :  the  one  shed  tears 
on  landing  in  the  country  of  ezile^ 
the  other  hailed  it  with  joy.  In  both 
cases,  the  ministers  of  the  fallen  king 
were  impeached.  In  even  smaller 
circumstances,  other  coincidences  have 
been  recorded.  During  the  combata 
of  both  revolutions,  the  temperature 
was  excessively  warm  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year — a  circumstance  not 
wholly  without  its  weight,  if  the  well- 
known  barometric  nature  of  the  Pari- 
sian temperament  be  considered ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  in  both  years,  an 
extraordinarily  terrific  tempest  burst 
over  the  capital,  obscured  it  for  many 
hours  in  darkness,  and  swept  down 
the  new  flag  placed  aloft  upon  tho 
column  of  the  Place  Venddme. 

Coincidences,  predictions,  revela- 
tions— all  may,  perhaps,  be  looked 
upon,  by  the  sceptically  reasoning 
mind  of  plain  matter-of-fact,  with 
scorn.  To  such,  then,  they  are  here 
only  given  as  curious  matters  of  his- 
torical interest.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  convulsions  under  the  throes  of 
which  Europe  is  at  present  writhing, 
the  troubled  mind  may  surely  attach 
itself  to  tiie  obscure  revehitions  of  such 
strange  announcements,  and  endea- 
vour clearly  to  see  its  way  through 
their  dimness,  without  too  much  de- 
serving the  stigma  usually  attached  tO' 
superstitious  credulity. 
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flIGISUCKD  FAXELLO. 


GHAJP.  I.-HrHS  OTEKA. 


It  was  a  KoTenber  night  of  the 
year  184-.  For  a  week  pMt,  Uie 
pUy-bills  upon  the  GOBYeBient  but 
nnsightly  posts  that  disfignre  the  bon* 
levards,  had  aononnced  for  that  eren- 
iag,  in  conspicaoiiB  c^tttaL9>  the  first 
performanoe  of  a  new  opera  bj  a  po- 
pular oonposer.  Although  the  seaeoB 
of  wmter  gaieties  had  scarcely  began, 
and  ooantry-hoiisesaadbathiDg-plaoes 
retained  a  portion  of  the  £uhioDable 
population  of  Parts,  yet  a  string  of 
elegant  carriages,  more  or  lesa  coro- 
neted,  extended  down  the  Bne  Lepel- 
letter,  and  deposited  a  distiagaiBbed 
audience  at  the  door  of  the  Aeadtoio 
de  Mnslque.  The  curtun  fell  npoa 
the  first  act;  and  a  triple  ronnd  of 
applaose,  of  which  a  little  waa  attri- 
butable to  the  merits  of  the  opera,  and 
a  good  deal  to  the  parcliment  palms 
of  a  well-drilled  €hgm^  proclaimed 
the  composer^s  triumph  and  the 
opera^s  sneoess,  when  two  men,  en<« 
tering  the  honse  at  opposite  sides,  met 
near  its  centre,  exchanged  a  familiar 
greeting,  and  seated  fthemselYeB 
in  contigoons  stalls.  Both  bdcnged  to 
tibe  dafis  which  the  lower  orders  al 
Parisians  fignratiYriy  designate  aa 
^aaltf  jaune$ ;  the  bM  k»wer  ordeca 
oonscieiitiously  bdieving  primrose 
gloves  to  be  a  oovering  aa  iosepanbie 
from  a  dandy's  fingers  as  the  aatoral 
epidermis.  The  younger  of  these  two 
men,  the  Visooont  Arthur  de  Mellay, 
was  a  most  «ii«rocBlioBable  specunen 
of  those  Horn  dorA  who,  in  modem 
French  society,  haye  replaced  tiie 
maroeHlatXj  the  romds,  and  rqffm6$  of 
former  days.  Sleek  of  face  and  red 
of  l^),  with  confident  eye  and  trim 
mustache,  his  ''getting  «p  "  was  evi- 
dently the  residt  of  de^  reflectieii  on 
the  part  of  tiie  most  tastcfol  of  tailon 
and  acrupalous  of  Takto.  From  his 
vanished  boot-heel  to  the  Inmost 
wave  of  his  glossy  and  Insuriant 
cheodmr^  the  severest  critic  of  the 
mode  would  in  vain  have  soaght  sb 
imperfection.  Bom,  bred,  and  polished 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  noble 
faubourg,  he  was  a  credit  to  his  club, 
uie  aomiration  of  the  vulgar,  the  pet 


of  a  dzde  of  exclimi  ve  and  arialoenitie 
dames,  whoso  approving  veidki  is 
fashionable  fame.  His  neighboar  in 
the  stalls,  some  yoDS  older  thsB  him- 
self, was  scarcely  kas  oonect  m  ex- 
tenials,  aUhaagh  bearing  bis  koriae 
hanoms  much  mote  cardessly.  LQcs 
Artbar,  he  was  a  very  haadssne  vu, 
bnt  his  pale  face  and  £ur  noatadie 
oontraBted  with  the  flood  cheek  and 
daric  haur  of  his  eompaakn.  Tm 
Austrian  ba»m  Ecnest  von  StoiiW 
had  aoqmred,  by  long  and  freqaert 
residenoes  in  Paris,  rights  toPaMw; 
natoralisatioa.  He  had  fifflt  ^^ 
the  Fiench  capital  in  a  d^nabc 
capacity,  and,  i^ter  abaadomng  tft« 
career,  had  spe»t  a  part  of  eveiy  jmt 
there  w  regulariy  as  any  n«ti'«  *«' 
Mte^of  the  dub  GcaaMont,  theC»tt- 
tiUy  race-coarse,  and  tha  Bois  ds  »«- 

lo^.  Alttoigb  a  Ganaaa  aad  a 
baron,  he  waa  wither  eoaiae,  ■« 
stopid,  nor amdij.  HedidattciiJ 
a  tobacoa-pi^  in  his  poekst,  or  grt 
mnddlfid  at  diHMr,  or  ap^  iip«i  JJJ 
floor,  or  participate  in  any  other  sTttfi 

nastineases  oomnaon  to  ^  ^^ 
of  hia  tribe.    A  afltokmaa  m  Aasto^ 

he  would  have  been  «»5™^i: 
geiitieman,  and  a  ^^J^^^ 
any  eountry  in  the  warid.  **f''"^ 

M  famUv,  had  heen  i»«^  ^ 
&MrtB^hfMtLiwiiitBxrr»k,fQtJ^ 
a  castie  aad  fine  estate  m  the  jywi, 
mortgaged  to  the  veiy  last  jawjj^ 
their  vake,  vaa  somewhat  «f^ 
troubled  with  the  apkea,  »*  «^ 
aideraUy  in  debt,  both  i»  Vijf^ 
Paris.  He  had  airived  i»J*5J*2f 
capital  but  a  fortnigbt  JW^^S 
a^ter  neariy  a  year's  «"*fSL«l«- 
eatablisbed  himself  in  a  si^  ^*!^ 
gaat  hoQse  m  a  fashioaahte^orttft 
awl  as  he  stitt  rade  fine  hsosf,^^ 
and  dined  weU,pli^k^"^?^ 


pmcnauy,  nooooy  «"f^!f^-iafc 
near  he  was  to  the  eai  «  "^.^ 

and  credit;  and  that  he  had  •*»S 
the  iMt  remnant  of  hjs  ^fg^ 
property  to  provide  ammuniuo»^^ 

another  campaign  in  P*"*"^iL,  $ 
paign  likely  to  be^finj^^Jfl^, 
wealthy  heiress,  a  prize  m  W  i««*^» 
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or  an  mexpected  legacy,  cnne  ia  tiie 
nkk  of  time  to  lepair  hk  shattered 


The  aecond  act  of  the  opera  iru 
oyer.  The  jwlanse,  again  renewed, 
had  again  subsided,  and  the  hum  of 
cooreraation  replaced  the  crash  of  the 
noisy  orchestra,  the  warbling  of 
DopreE,  and  the  passionate  declama- 
tion <Mf  Madame  Stolz.  The  house 
was  very  full ;  tiie  boxes  were  crowded 
with  «l^|^tly  dressed  women,  a  few 
of  them  really  pretty,  a  good  many 
appearing  so  by  the  grace  of  gas, 
rouge,  and  costume.  The  cortain  was 
no  sooaer  down  tium  de  Mellay,  com- 
pelled by  the  despotism  of  the  pit 
to  sflence  daring  the  perfcmnance,' 
dashed  off  at  a  ooUoqnial  canter,  scat- 
tering, for  his  companion's  benefit,'  a 
shower  of  criticisms,  witticisms,  and 
scandal,  for  winch  he  found  abundant 
subjects  amongst  his  acquamtances  in 
the  theatre,  and  to  which  the  baron 
listened  with  the  curled  lip  and  faint 
smile  of  one  for  wi«Me  palled  palate 
caviar  no  longer  has  flavour,  scarcely 
▼ondwafing  an  occasional  monosyl- 
lable or  forkf  sentence  when  Arthur's 
gossip  seemed  to  reqnire  reply.  His 
eyes  wandered  round  the  house,  their 
▼ifiicm  aided  by  the  double  glasses  of 
one  of  those  tremendous  opera-tele- 
scopes by  whose  magnifying  powers, 
it  is  said,  the  incipient  wnnkle  and 
the  bonrowed  tint  are  in&Uibly  de- 
tected, and  the  very  tricot  of  Ta^oai 
is  converted  into  a  cobweb.  Pre- 
sently he  toadied  tiie  arm  of  Arthor, 
who  had  just  commenced  an  animated 
oenlar  flirtation  with  a  bine-eyed 
belle  in  a  stage-box.  The  baron 
called  his  attention  to  a  box  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  theatre. 

^^There  is  acnrioos  group,"  he  said. 

''  Oh,  yes,"  rqdied  de  MeUay 
carelessly,  leveffing  his  glass  for  a 
moment  in  tiie  dir^ion  pdnted  oot. 
'*  The  Fatellos."  And  he  resmned 
his  mate  corregpoadeaoe  vith  the 
^ame  of  the  azure  eyes. 

Steinfeld  remuned  for  a  short  space 
slleat,  with  the  tfaonghtfol  puszled 
air  of  a  man  who  suspects  he  has 
teffottea  something  he  ought  to  ve* 
member;  bat  Ms  efforts  A  menaory 
were  all  in  vain,  and  he  agaiu  inter- 
mpted  Arthur's  agreeable  occupatiesi. 

^  Whom  did  you  say  ?"  he  inquired ; 
indieatng,  by  aghmoe  rather  than  by 


a  movement,  the  group   that   had 
riveted  his  attention. 

''  The  Fatellos,"  replied  de  MeUay, 
with  a  sort  of  surprise.  ^*  But, 
pshaw  I  I  forget.  You  were  at  Venice 
last  carnival,  and  they  have  not  been 
twelve  months  at  Paris.  You  have 
still  to  learn  the  affecting  ranance  of 
Sigismund  and  Catalina :  how  the 
red  knight  from  lYanconie  did  carry 
off  the  Pa3mim's  daughter, — ^his  wea- 
pons adapted  to  the  century — bank- 
notes and  bright  doubloons,  in  lieu  of 
couched  lance  and  trenchant  blade. 
Why,  when  they  arrived,  all  Paris 
talked  of  them  for  three  days,  and 
might  have  talked  longer,  had  not 
Admiral  Joinville  brou^  over  from 
Barbary  two  unoommonly  large  ba- 
boons, which  diverted  the  pulSic  at- 
tention. They  call  them  beauty  and 
the  beast — ^the  Fatellos,  I  mean,  not 
the  baboons." 

The  persons  who  had  attracted 
Stdnfeld's  notice,  and  elidted  this 
uncomplimentary  tirade  from  the  vo- 
latile viscount,  occupied  one  of  the 
best  boxes  in  the  theatre.  In  front 
were  two  ladies,  likely  to  be  the  more 
remarked  from  the  contrast  their  ap- 
pearance offered  with  the  Parisian 
style  of  beauty.  Their  jet-black  hair, 
large  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion of  a  rich  glowing  olive,  be- 
trayed their  southern  origin.  Behind 
them  sat  a  man  of  five-and-thirty  or 
forty ;  a  tall,  hi^-shouldered,  ungain- 
ly figure,  with  a  profosion  of  reddish 
hair,  and  a  set  of  Calmndc  features  of 
repulsive  ugliness.  His  face  was  of 
an  unhealthy  paleness,  excepting 
about  the  nose  and  cheekbones,  which 
were  blotched  and  heated;  and  the 
harah  and  obstmate  expression  c^ 
his  physiognomy  was  ill  redeemed 
by  the  remarkably  quick  and  pene- 
trating glance  of  his  small  keen  gray 
eyes. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  yonder 
mgainly  boor  is  the  husband  of  one 
of  Siose  two  beantifU  women,  who  look 
as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  legend 
of  the  AJhambra,  or  of  a  vintage-piece 
by  Leopold  Robert  ?" 

^  Certaialy^hasband  of  one,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  otJier.  But  I  will 
teU  you  the  whole  story.  Sigisnmnd 
Fatdlo  is  one  of  those  men  born  with 
a  peoditar  genius  for  money-gettiag, 
who,  if  deposited  at  the  antipodes 
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without  a  Bboe  to  their  foot,  or  a  son 
in  their  pocket,  would  end  by  becom- 
mgnUUionnmrea,  Although  little  heard 
of  in  good  society  till  a  year  ago,  he 
has  long  been  well  known  on  the 


weeks  afterwards,  Fatello  tnd  his 
wife  being  still  in  Serille,  Boabdil  re- 
tired for  his  usual  siesta,  but  not  re- 
appearing at  the  usual  hour,  a  senrsnt 
went  to  awaken  him,  and  found  him 


Bourse,  and  in  foreign  capitals,  as  a    purple  with  apoplexy.    The  imforta 


bold  financier  and  snccessful  specula- 
tor. Two  years  ago  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  south  of  Spain,  to 
visit  mines  offered  by  the  Spanish 
government  as  security  for  the  loan 
of  two  or  diree  of  his  millions. 
Amongst  other  places  he  visited  Se- 
ville, and  was  there  introduced  to  Don 
Geronimo  Gomez  Garcia  Gonfalon, 
(and  a  dozen  other  names  besides,)  a 
queer  old  hidalgo,  descended  fh)m 
Boabdil  of  the  Bloody  Crescent,  or 
some  such  Moorish  potentate.  The 
don  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  Giral- 


nate  Saracen  never  spoke  agun.  The 
next  day  he  was  buried,  (they  lose  no 
time  in  those  warm  latitades);  and 
behold,  when  the  will  was  opened,  he 
had  left  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
reals  to  his  disconsolate  danghterBr- 
about  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  each  of  them.  When  the  deoenctes 
had  been  observed  in  the  wty  of 
mourning,  and  Fatello  had  finished 
his  affairs,  he  brought  his  wife  and  her 
sister  to  Paris,  took  a  magnificent 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  StHonore,  and 
gave  Lucullian  dinners,  and  enter- 
tainments such  as  are  read  of  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  but  rarely  seen  in  the 


da,  and  possessed  two  daughters  re- 
puted fair  ; — ^you  see  them  there — 
judge   for   yourself.     With  one   of  nineteenth  oentury." 
these  Fatello  fell  desperately  in  love,  '^  And   were   his   fUtes    well  st- 
and asked  her   in  marriage.     The  tended?** 

lady,  who  had  no  wish  to  abandon  *^  Not  quite  immediately.    At  first 

her  native  land  for  the  society  of  everybody  asked  who  this  Mr  Fatello 

so  ugly  and  unplesAant  a  helpmate,  was,  and  nobody  coidd  tdL  All  s(Ht8 

demurred.    But  the  suitor  was  ur-  of  queer  stories  were  got  np  about 

gent  and  the  papa  peremptor}'.    Old  him.     Some  said  he  was  a  Polish 

Boabdil  had  an  immense  opinion  of  Jew,  formexiy  well  known  in  Pragne, 

Fatello,  was  dazzled  by  his  wealtJi  and  who  had  oommenoed  his  ibrtose 


and  financial  reputation,  and  insisted 
on  his  daughters  marrying  him,  vow- 
ing that  he  himself  was  poor  as  a 
poet,  and  that  if  she  refused  she 
should  go  to  a  nunnery.  After  the 
usual^  amount  of  tears,  threats,  and 
promises,  the  marriage  took  place. 
The  descendant  of  the  Saracen  made 
an  excellent  bargain  for  his  child. 
Fatello,  infatuated  by  his  passion, 
would  have  agreed  to  any  conditions, 
and  made  immense  settlements  on  the 
beautiful  Catalina.  His  father-in-law, 
like  an  old  semi- African  hunks  as  he 
was,  pleaded  poverty,  hard  times, 
forced  contributions,  and  so  forth,  as 
excuses  for  giving  his  daughter  no 
other  portion  than  a  few  rather  re- 
markable diamonds,  and  some  anti- 


by  attending  horse-fairs.  Otfaen," 
misled  by  his  name,  which  has  an  odd 
Italian  sound — swore  he  was  a  Lom- 
bard, continuing  die  financial  and 
speculative  traditions  of  his  race.  He 
himself  claims  to  be  of  agood  Alsatian 
family ;  and  Ibelieve  the  truth  is,  that 
his  father  was  a  small  proprietor  is  a 
northern  department,  who  sent  hia 
son  to  Paris,  as  a  boy,  to  seek  hb 
fortune,  which,  by  virtue  of  indostiy 
and  arithmetic,  he  has  been  Incky 
enough  to  find.  But  people  got  tired 
of  asking  who^  and  changed  the  inter- 
rogation to  tcXo^.  This  was  mnch  mom 
easily  answered — ^The  signatnre  of 
Sigismund  Fatello  is  worth  miliions 
upon  every  Exchange  in  Europe,^  was 


...       ^         , the  prompt  reply.     Yon  know  oa 

quated  plate  dating  from  the  kings  of    good  Parisians,  or  rather,  yon  know 
irranada,  and   better  suited   for  a    the  world  in  general.    If  John  Law, 


Moorish  museum  than  a  Christian 
sideboard.  Fatello,  whose  dealings 
with  the  Spanish  government  had 
given  him  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  Spanish  subjects,  cared 
^^/w  the  old  boy's  maravedis,  and 
credited  his  plea  of  poverty.    A  few 


general, 
or  Dr  Fanstns,  returned  upon  earth, 
with  wealth  proceeding  firom  the  dein 
or  a  swindle,  and  gave  banquets  and 
baUs,  their  rooms  would  not  ^^^ 
empty.  No  more  were  those  of 
Fatello,  against  whom,  howcrer,  n^ 
thing  improper  was  ever  substantiated, 
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except  a  want  of  ancestors, — a  venial 
offence,  in  these  days,  to  be  charged 
against  a  miUionnaire !  With  a  citizen 
knig,  and  Jews  in  the  chamber,  or 
npon  cargeni  is  the  truest  blazonry,  my 
word  for  it." 

'^  By  their  assistance,  then,  he  has 
got  into  good  society  ?'' said  Steinfeld. 

*^  Into  almost  the  best.  He  has  not 
made  much  progress  beyond  the 
Seine;  but  on  this  side  the  water,  he  is 
every  where  in  good  odour.  They 
make  much  of  him  at  the  Tuileries 
and  in  diplomatic  circles ;  and  in  the 
Chanas^e  d'Antin,  amongst  the  aris- 
tocracy of  finance,  his  money  gives 
him  right  to  a  high  place.  And  if  he 
plays  the  Amphitryon  this  winter  in 
the  style  he  did  the  last,  there  is  no 
saying  whether  some  of  our  stiff- 
necked  countesses  of  the  vieiUe  roche 
may  not  relent,  and  honour  his  halls 
with  their  transcendental  presence. 
His  entertainments  of  all  kinds  are 
quite  superlative ;  and  if  he  be  a  ple- 
beian and  a  brute,  his  wife  and  sister, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  gracefol  as 
gazelles,  and  date  from  the  deluge. 
He  is  an  ugly-looking  monster,  cer- 
tainly," added  thehandsome  viscount; 
'^  but  fortune  has  atoned  for  nature's 
stinginess.  A  man  may  forget  his 
resemblance  to  a  chimpanzee,  when 
he  haa  millions  in  his  strong  box,  one 
of  the  finest  houses,  and  best  filled 
stables,  and  prettiest  wives  in  Paris, — 
when  he  possesses  strength  and  health, 
and  has  every  prospect  of  living  long 
to  enjoy  the  goods  the  gods  have 
showered  upon  him." 

'^  Wrong  in  the  last  particular, — 
quite  wrong,  my  dear  viscount,"  said  a 
bland  and  unctuous  voice  behind  de 
Mellay.  The  young  men  turned  and 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
comely  middle-aged  personage,  whose 
smug  costume  of  professional  black 
was  relieved  by  a  red  ribbon  in  the 
button-hole,  and  who,  gliding  into  the 
stall  in  their  rear,  whilst  they  were 
engrossed  with  their  conversation,  had 
overheard  its  latter  sentences. 

*'  Ha !  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
count, "you  here,  and  eaves -drop* 
ping  I  How  am  I  wrong,  most  sap- 
ient and  debonair  of  Galens  ?" 

Dr  Pilori  was  a  physician  in  high 
practice,  and  of  a  class  not  uncommon 
in  Paris, — at  once  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  a  votaiy  of  science.    With  a  fair 


share  of  talent  and  an  inordinate  one 
of  self-conceit,  he  had  pushed  himself 
forward  in  his  profession,  applying 
himself,  In  conformity  with  the  Pari- 
sian rage  for  speciaiitis,  particularly 
to  one  class  of  complaint.  The  lungs 
were  the  organ  he  had  taken  under 
his  special  protection :  his  word  was 
law  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 
He  was  physician  to  an  hospital, 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
of  innumerable  learned  societies  ;  his 
portrait  graced  the  shop- windows  of 
medical  booksellers,  whilst  his  works, 
on  maladies  of  the  lungs,  occupied  a 
prominent  place  on  their  shelves.  His 
patients  were  numerous  and  his  fees 
large.  So  far  the  man  of  science. 
The  man  of  pleasure  occupied  a  gor- 
geous apartment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Madeleine ;  gave  smart  and  frequent 
soir^,  (as  one  means  of  increasing 
his  connexion,)  where  singers  of  the 
first  water  gave  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  his  advice.  He  was  fre- 
quently at  the  opera,— occasionadly  at 
the  Caf<§  de  Paris, — lived  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife,  and  on  good  ones  with 
a  ballet-dancer,  and  was  in  request  as 
an  attendant  at  duels  amongst  the 
young  dandies  of  the  clubs,  with  most 
of  whom  he  was  on  a  footing  of  fami- 
liarity amounting  almost  to  intimacy. 

"How  am  I  wrong,  doctor?"  re- 
peated de  Mellay. 

"In  your  prediction  of  Fatello's 
longevity.  Of  course  it  is  of  him  you 
speak  ?" 

"  Of  no  other.    What  ails  him  ?" 

"He  is  dyiug  of  consumption," 
gravely  replied  Pilori. 

The  viscount  laughed  incredulously, 
and  even  Steinfeld  could  not  restrain 
a  smile,  so  little  appearance  was  there 
of  a  consumptive  habit  in  the  robust 
frame,  and  coarse,  rough'physiognomy 
of  the  financier. 

"Laugh  if  you  please^  young 
gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  is 
no  laughing  matter  for  Monsieur 
Fatello,  I  can  tell  you.  His  life  is 
not  worth  a  year's  purchase." 

"You  have  been  prescribing  for 
him  then,  doctor,"  said  Arthur  mali- 
dously. 

"I  have,"  said  the  physidan,  suf- 
fering the  hit  to  pass  unnoticed.  "  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  he  consult- 
ed me  for  a  trifling  indisposition, 
and,  in  studying  his  idiosyncrasy, 
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I  detected  tlw  graver  disewe.  Wlwt 
do  you  think  he  odled  me  is  for  ?  I 
ovght  not  to  tell  these  things,  hut  the 
jol^  is  too  good  to  keep.  He  wm 
aanojed  abont  the  Uotches  on  his 
face — ^anxions  for  a  dear  oomplexion. 
In  what  strange  places  vanitj  finds  a 
eomer  1  Poor  fellow  1  he  little  thiids 
hBfw  soon  the  worms  will  be  at  woik 
upon  his  cntide.'^ 

'' Ton  did  not  teU  him,  tins  r  said 
de  Mellay,  still  donbtfiil  of  the  doe- 
tor's  siaceritj,  and  with  a  sort  of 
shndder  at  his  dissecting-room  sl^. 

*^What  was  the  use?  The  seeds 
of  decay  are  too  deejay  set  to  be 
eradicated  by  the  resovces  of  art 
AkhoQgh  to  a  non-medical  eye  he 
presents  little  appearance  of  poonoa- 
aiy  derangement,  the  malady  has 
already  tak«nfirm  hokL  Probably  it 
is  hereditary.  It  adyaaees  slowly 
bnt  sarely,  and  will  not  be  tamed 
aside.  The  forms  of  that  terrible 
disease  are  many  and  Tarions,  from 
the  fnJmumiaftdmmtmte  of  Spain,  and 
the  ffoUopinff  connmiptum  of  our 
island  neighbonn,  to  those  more  te^ 
dions  yarieties  whose  ravages  extend 
oyer  years,  to  kill  as  sorely  at  last 
But  I  do  not  tell  yon  that  I  shaU  not 
inform  M.Fatello  of  his  condition.  It 
is  ow  duty  to  strive  to  the  last,  even 
when  we  have  no  hope  bat  in  a  miracle. 
I  shall  see  him  to-monnow  and  break 
the  matter  to  him." 

^^  And  send  him  to  Italy  or  Madeira, 
I  suppose,"  said  Steinfeld,  with  an 
appearance  of  greater  interest  than 
he  had  previously  taken  in  the  con- 
versation. 

''What  for?  As  well  let  hte  die 
in  Paris,  where  he  will  at  least  have 
all  the  alleviations  the  resooives  of 
art  and  hig^  civilisation  can  aflbrd. 


[Dea 

Baientaghoftheaobjeet.  AndToo, 
yoraig  gentleBea,  saynolhiagof  irhat 
I  have  told  yon,  or  yew  will  dtaige 
my  repstatien  for  dscretion.'* 

The  riaeof  tiie  cnrtaia  pota  period 
to  the  conversation,  and,  before  the 
act  was  over,  a  box-keeper  delivered  a 
letter  to  Dr  Pilori,  who,  after  readiog 
it,  rose  with  a  eertain  air  of  impor- 
tance and  solioitiide,  and  honied  oat 
of  the  theatm, — his  sortie  prevoktegi 
smile  amongst  some  of  the  hahitiial 
fosqcenlem  of  the  stalls,  who  weie 
aceastoaaad  to  see  this  muMnme 
repeated  with  a  i^eqaency  that  give 
it  the  air  of  an  adiettiosment  The 
opera  over,  SteinUdd  and  de  Melty 
left  the  boose  together,  aod,irhilst 
driving  slong  Ite  bootenrd,  tiM 
sentence  of  deaA  pronomioed  so  poa- 
tively  by  Pitori  upon  Fatele,  vi0  tke 
sat^ect  of  their  oonversttioa.  Tlie 
viscomit  was  incgBdokws,  took  itftra 
hoax,  and  would  have  aimned  tke 
dab  by  its  repetition,  and  b^  a  !«• 
lesqw  of  niori^  dogmatical  ssd 
pompooa  tonoy  had  not  Steh|ftld 
urged  him  to  be  sflent  on  the  ssbject, 
lest  he  dMNdd  tafme  the  hidiioeet 
physiciaa.  Artbor  promised  to  nj 
nothhm^  about  ii,  and  soon  forgot  the 
i^de  aiBur  In  the  excitement  of  » 
komUom^tM9.  Steinfeld,  equllr 
reserved,  neither  forgot  the  doctor's 
prophecy,  nor  doubted  the  eooTietion 
that  dictated  it.  De  Mellay's  goeap 
abont  the FateUoa  bad  doobtlessex- 
dted  his  cariosity,  nd  giyen  bim  a 
wiflh  to  know  ttem^— for,  two  ds^ 
afterwards,  lus  elegant  eonp^dmretotj 
the  conrt  of  their  hotel,  and  a  dsndm^ 
secretary  of  legation  presented,  indee 
form,  the  Baron  Ernest  vod  Steinfeld 
to  the  wealthy  financier  and  his  bwd- 
and  sister. 


CHAP,  n.-— fHS  1CASQUSIUD& 


Three  months  iiad  elapsed,  and 
Paris  was  in  foil  camlvaL  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  town  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  nnnsnai  ex- 
citement by  the  anticipation  of  a  ball, 
for  which  the  rich  and  fashionable 

Conntess  de  M had  iasned  invitsr 

ticms  to  her  immense  circle  of  iriendi 
Mid  acqoai&taBces.  The  position  of 
the  countess— who,  herself  the  daugh- 


ter of  an  iUnstrioiis  houses  ^J^ 
oning  amongst  her  sneeston  w  ^ 
alliances  more  than  oae  0onreign 
prince  and  constable  of  ^^^V^ 
married  a  man  enrkhed  and  enopDM» 
by  Nap<^eon-gave  her  pecate/«o«; 
ties  for  collecting  aroaad  hersH Jbtf 
was  distiagBished  md  foriuossble » 
"^  *  and  for  blendingthe  v«fewf^ 
into  whidi  poliScal  diftiB*5»» 
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18  mmh  as  piide  of  descent  oa  the 
enB  handf  md  pride  of  purse  on  tiie 
etiier,  splttthe  Ingfaercirdes  of  Pariaiiin 
sodetrf.  Hier  iByitatkniB  indnded 
BtUff-nected  legHiinielB  from  the  doll 
but  dignified  streete  of  St  Germain's 
fasbovrg,  nohle  as  ft  La  TremoniUe 
or  a  IfoiitmoreBcyt  and  still  sniidiig 
agaiast  Ifae  moaarehy  of  the  7tfa 
August;  weallfay  parvean  ftom  the 
ChansB^e  d'Anttn,  militai^  nobles  of 
imperial  ftbbffieation,  Rnwan  princes, 
Ei^glish  lords,  Spaaish  grandees,  dip- 
lomatisis  by  tiie  doaen,  and  a  prinoe 
or  two  of  the  reigning  flnnihr.  Under 
ordiDaiT'  eircngMtanoes,  Madame  de 
M— ^  might  have  hesitated  to  bring 
togetlwr  so  heterogeDeoos  an  aasem- 
biag»  to  hanre  mingled  in  the  same 
salooiiB  all  these  conflicting  canities, 
opinioBai  and  ptefadioeB ;  bat  the 
chancter  of  her  entertainment  re- 
mored  the  inoonrenienees  of  such  con- 
fraatatioo.  It  was  no  ordinary  ball 
er  cornmon^plaoe  itmt  of  which  tiie 
palatial  mansion  of  the  countess  was 
npon  this  occasion  to  be  the  scene. 
She  had  coaeeived  tiie  bold  idea  of 
resnscitating,  npon  a  large  scale,  an 
amnsement  which  in  Paris  has  long 
since  degenerated  into  yvlgar  tioense 
and  dnmken  satoxnalia.  Hear  ent«r- 
tamment  was  to  be  a  masquerade,  to 
which  no  one  was  to  oome  with  mi- 
coYered  iaoe  or  in  ordinary  oostnme. 
A  maA  sad  a  dlsgnise  were  as  essen- 
tial to  obtain  entrance,  as  was  the 
ticket  of  admission  sent  to  each  indi- 
vidual invited,  and  which  was  to  be 
delivered  up  at  the  door,  accompanied 
by  the  holder's  engraved  visiting  card. 
This  precaotkm  was  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  an  unpleasant  inci- 
dent that  had  occurred  two  years  pre- 
viottsly  at  a  minor  entertainment  of 
similar  character,  when  two  ingenious 
professoiB  of  legerdemain,  better 
known  to  the  police  than  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  found  their  way  into  the 
ball-room  under  tlie  Gonyenient  cover- 
ing of  dominos,  and  departed,  before 
their  presence  was  discovered,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  varied  assortment  of 
watches,  parses,  and  jewellery. 

The  night  of  the  much  talked-of 
flte  had  airived;  the  tailors,  milliners, 
aad  embroideren,  who,  for  a  monUi 
past,  had  slaved  in  the  service  of  the 
inyited,  had  brooght  home  the  results 
of  tiieir  lai>oniB :  the  fashionable  hair* 


dressers  had  had  a  hard  day's  work — 
some  hundreds  of  wreaths  and  nose- 
gays, which  in  June  would  have  been 
beautiful,  and  in  January  seemed 
miracolous,  and  whose  aggregate 
cost  was  a  comfortable  year's  income, 
had  beeo  composed  by  the  tasteful 
fingers  of  the  Parisian  flower-girls. 
The  hour  was  at  hand,  and  many  a 
&ir  bosom  palpitated  with  pleasurable 
anticipations.  The  hotel  of  the  rich 
Fatello,  as  the  soooessfol  speculator 
was  usually  called,  had  its  share  of 
the  bustle  of  preparation ;  but  at  last, 
knotty  questions  of  costume  were 
satisfactorily  settled,  aad  the  ladies 
committed  themselves  to  the  hands  of 
their  tire-women.  In  his  library  sat 
Sigismund  FateQo,  opening  a  pile  of 
notes  and  letters  tiiat  had  aocumuhited 
there  since  afternoon.  Some  he  read 
and  put  careftiliy  aside ;  to  others  he 
scarcely  vouchsi^d  a  glance ;  whilst  a 
third  class  were  i^aced  apart  for 
perusal  at  greater  leisore.  At  last,  he 
opened  one  by  whose  contents  he  was 
strangely  moved,  for,  (m  reading  them, 
he  started  and  turned  pale,  as  if 
stung  by  an  adder.  Passmg  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  as  though  to  clear  his 
vision,  he  stood  up  and  placed  the 
paper  in  the  very  strongest  glare  of 
the  powerful  Garcel  lamp  illuminating 
the  room.  A  second  time  he  read, 
and  his  agitation  visibly  increased. 
Its  cause  was  a  small  note,  containing 
but  four  lines,  written  in  a  feigned 
hand.  It  was  an  anonymous  letter, 
striking  him  in  his  most  vulnerable 
point.  Again  and  again  he  perused 
it,  striving  to  recognise  the  hand- 
writing, or  conjecture  the  author.  All 
his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Once,  in- 
spired by  his  good  genius,  he  crashed 
the  treacherous  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
approached  the  fire-place  to  destroy  it 
in  the  flames.  But,  as  he  drew  near 
the  logs  that  glowed  and  crackled  on 
the  hearth,  fis  pace  became  slower 
and  slower,  until  he  finally  stood  still, 
smoo^ed  the  crumpled  paper,  and 
once  more  devoured  its  contents. 
Then  he  walked  several  times  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  with  a 
hurried  step.  The  three  months  that 
had  elapsed  shioe  Arthur  de  Mellay 
and  Baron  Steinfeld  had  met  in  the 
stalls  at  the  opera,  had  not  passed 
over  the  head  of  Fatello  without  pro- 
ducing a  certain  change  in  his  appear- 
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ance.  He  was  thinner  and  paler,  his 
^yes  were  more  sunken,  and  a  dark 
line  was  pencilled  beneath  them.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  snch  as  an 
indifferent  person  wonld  notice;  it 
might  proceed  from  manj  causes— from 
mental  labour,  uneasiness,  or  grief,  as 
well  as  from  bodily  disease — the  idea 
of  which  latter  was  unlikely  to  enter 
the  head  of  a  careless  observer  of 
his  massive  frame  and  features,  and  of 
the  general  appearance  of  great  mus- 
cular strenffth,  still  remarkable  in  the 
ill-favoured  financier.  Now,  however, 
he  was  unusually  pale  and  haggard. 
The  letter  he  still  held  in  his  hand 
had  worked  upon  him  like  a  male- 
volent charm,  hollowing  his  cheek  and 
wrinkling  his  brow.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  he  continued  his  monotonous  walk, 
alternately  slackenmgand  accelerating 
his  pace.  "  At  times  he  would  come  to 
a  momentary  halt,  with  the  absent  air 
of  one  absorbed  in  working  out  a 
puzzling  problem.  At  last  he  opened 
a  secretaire,  touched  a  spring  which 
made  a  secret  drawer  fiy  open,  placed 
in  this  drawer  the  letter  that  had  so 
greatly  disturbed  him,  closed  the  desk, 
and,  lighting  a  taper,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wife^s  sitting-room,  in  the 
opposite  wing  of  the  hotel. 

Madame  Fatello  and  Mademoiselle 
Sebastiana  Gonfalon  were  equipped 
for  the  ball  and  in  readiness  to  depart. 
Between  the  two  sisters,  in  whose 
ages  there  was  a  difference  of  two 
years,  so  strong  a  resemblance  existed 
that  they  frequently  were  taken  for 
twins.  Exactly  of  the  same  stature, 
they  had  the  same  large  dark  eyes, 
abundant  hair,  and  brown  tint  of  skin, 
and  the  same  mouth,  not  very  smkll, 
but  beautiful  in  form,  and  adorned 
with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Both  had  the  grace  and  fascination 
for  which  their  countiywomen  are 
renowned.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween them  was  in  expression. 
Oatalina  was  the  more  serious  of  the 
two:  her  gravity  sometimes  verged 
upon  sullenness,  and  this  was  espe- 
cially observable  since  she  had  been 
compelled  to  a  marriage  repugnant 
to  her  feelings,  but  which  she  had 
lacked  energy  and  courage  to  resist. 
Her  father  would  have  found  it  a 
far  less  easy  task  to  force  Sebastiana 
to  a  union  opposed  to  her  inclinations. 
As  high-spirited  as  her  sister  was 


irresolute,  Madomi^seile  Gonfidon 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
obstinacy  is  increased  by  every 
attempt  at  coercion.  Laughing  and 
lively,  amidst  all  her  gay  coqaeftries 
there  still  was  a  decision  in  her  cUad- 
cally  moulded  chin  and  slightly  com- 
preraed  lip,  and  a  somethmg  diodes- 
tine  but  resolute  in  her  eye,  which  a 
physiognomist  would  have  interpreted 
as  denoting  a  degree  of  inteUlgence 
and  a  passionate  strength  of  diancter 
denied  by  nature  to  her  feebler  sister. 
Upon  this  evening,  however,  it  might 
have  been  thonght  the  two  yoong 
women  had  exchanged  characters. 
Sebastiana,  in  general  all  smiles  and 
sprightliness,  was  thoughtfol  and  pre- 
occupied, almost  anxious;  whilst  the 
Ustiess  and  mdancholy  Catalma  had 
an  unusual  appearance  of  gaietj  aod 
animation.  Her  cheek*was  flushed, 
her  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  she  looked 
repeatedly  at  a  jewelled  bijou-watch, 
as  though  she  would  £ain  have  ad- 
vanced the  hour  at  which  she  coold 
with  propriety  make  her  eatrance 
into  Madame  de  M ^'s  saloons. 

The  door  opened  and  Fatello  came 
in.  By  a  powerful  exertion  of  that 
self-command  which  he  possessed  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  he  had  banished 
from  his  oountenance  nearly  every 
trace  of  recent  agitation.  He  was 
perhaps  a  shade  paler  than  nsnal,  hot 
his  brow  was  nndonded,  and  his  na- 
conth  countenance  was  lighted  np  by 
the  most  agreeable  smile  it  covld 
assume 

''  So,'ladies,"  he  said,  witii  a  lireU- 
ness  that  sat  but  dnmsily  upon  him ; 
*'  you  are  armed  for  conquest  Ac- 
cept my  compliments  on  the  exceUeot 
taste  of  your  costumes.  Tbisj  no 
really  charming.  If  you  are  detected, 
it  will  hardly  be  by  your  dress.  Tboed 
loose  robes  and  that  convenient  cowl 
are  the  best  possible  disguises.'' 

"AU  the  betterl"  cried  Sd>ss- 
tiana.  ''  Nothing  like  the  dear  black 
domino,  under  which  yon  can  be  im- 
pertinent as  yon  like,  with  scarce  a 
possibility  of  discovery.  There  will 
be  fiftv  such  dresses  as  oars  in  the 
room." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  repUed  hj 
brother-in-law,  thoughtfully.  Afid 
his  piercing  green-gray  eye  scansed 
the  dominos  that  shrouded  the  graoe- 
fnl  figures  of  his  wife  and  her  sister. 
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They  were  of  plain  black  satin ;  bat 
the  art  of  the  maker  had  contrived  to 
impart  elegance  to  the  costome  which, 
of  all  others,  generally  possesses  it 
the  least.  The  two  dresses  were 
exactly  alike,  except  that  Catalina's 
was  tied  at  the  wrists  with  lilac 
ribbons,  whilst  nothing  broke  the  nni- 
form  blackness  of  her  sister*s  garb. 
Black  gloves  and  masks,  and  two 
bonqnets  of  choice  exotics,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  celebrated  bonqneti^re 
of  the  Madeleine  bonlevard,  completed 
the  ladles*  equipment. 

"  I  am  sorry, "  said  Fatello,  "  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying yon  to  the  Coantess's«flte; 
bat  I  am  behindhand  with  my  cor- 
respondence, and  have  received  im- 
portant letters,  which  I  mast  answer 
by  the  morning's  post.  My  night,  a 
part  of  it  at  least,  will  be  pasMd  at 
the  desk  instead  of  in  the  baU-  room.'* 

There  was  nothing  in  this  an- 
nonncement  to  excite  surprise;  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  were  perfectly  natural;  but, 
nevertheless,  Sebastiana  Gonfalon 
darted  a  keen  quick  glance  at  her 
brother-in-law,  as  though  seeking  in 
his  words  a  double  meaning  or  dis- 
gnised  purpose.  Madame  Fatello 
showed  neither  surprise  nor  disap- 
pointment, but,  approaching  a  table, 
she  took  from  a  costly  basket  of  gold 
filagree,  overflowing  with  cards  and 
invitations,  an  envelope  containing 
three  tickets  for  the  masquerade^ 
Selecting  two  of  them,  she  threw 
the  third  into  the  basket,  and  again 
looked  at  her  watch.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  her  car- 
riage was  announced. 

*'  CJome,  Sebastiana,"  said  Madame 
Fatello,  impatiently.  *^  Good-night, 
M.  Fatello."  And,  with  a  slight  bow 
to  her  husband,  she  passed  into  the 
ante-room. 

«'  Good-night,  Sigismund,"  said 
Sebastiana.  ^*  Change  your  mind 
and  follow  us." 

'*  Impossible,"  said  Fatello,  with 
the  same  smiling  countenance  as  be- 
fore. 

Sebastiana  followed  her  sister.  Fa- 
tello lingered  a  few  moments  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  returned  to 
his  study.  As  he  entered  it,  he  heard 
the  roll  of  the  carriage- wheels  driving 
oat  of  the  court. 

VOL.  Lxiy. — NO.  cccxcvni. 


The  masqueride   given  by   the 

Countess  de  M was  that  kind  of 

magnificent  and  extraordinary  enter- 
tainment which  forms  the  event  of  the 
year  in  which  it  occurs ;  which  is  long 
held  up  as  a  pattern  to  gala-givers, 
and  as  marking  a  red-letter  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
Nothing  was  spared  to  make  it  in  all 
respects  perfect.  An  entire  floor  of 
the  Countess's  vast  mansion  had  been 
cleared,  for  the  occasion,  of  all  super- 
fluous furniture!;  three  splendid  saloons 
were  appropriated  to  dancing;  two 
others,  equally  spacious,  to  refresh- 
ments. In  these,  the  appetites  of  the 
guests  had  been  richly  catered  for. 
One  was  the  coffee-house,  the  other 
the  restaurani.  In  the  former,  on  a 
multitude  of  small  marble  tables,  a 
regiment  of  attentive  waiters  served 
ices  and  sherbets,  wine  and  chocolate, 
coffee  and  Uqneurs.  In  the  latter, 
tables  were  laid  for  supper,  and  upon 
each  of  them  lay  a  printed  bill  of 
fare,  where  the  hnn^  made  their 
selection  firom  a  Ust  of  the  most 
delicate  dishes,  whose  appearance 
followed  the  order  with  a  celerity  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  best- 
appointed  hotel  in  Paris.  A  long, 
wide  gallery,  and  some  smaller  rooms, 
were  used  as  a  promenade,  where  the 
company  freely  drcnlated.  In  a  music- 
hall,  a  strong  party  of  professional 
singers  kept  up  an  unceasing  concert 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  comers ; 
and  in  a  chamber  fitted  up  as  a  tent, 
an  Italian  juggler,  with  peaked  beard, 
and  in  antique  costume  of  black  vel- 
vet, performed  tricks  of  extraordi- 
nary novelty  and  ingenuity.  Eveiy 
part  and  comer  of  this  magnificent 
suite  of  apartments  was  lighted  a 
giomo^  draped  with  coloured  silks  and 
muslins,  and  enlivened  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  tall  mirrors,  multiplying  ten- 
fold the  fantastical  figures  of  the 
maskers  and  the  fiame  of  the  count- 
less bougies.  Many  hundreds  of 
porcelain  vases,  containing  the 
choicest  plants,  forced  prematurely 
into  fiower,  and  all  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  colour  or  fragrance  of 
perfume,  lined  the  broad  corridors 
and  the  recesses  of  the  windows, 
which  latter  were  further  filled  by 
admirably  executed  transparencies, 
forming  a  series  of  views  from  the 
Italian  lakes.    The  whole  resembled  a 
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scene  ftom  fkirylod,  or  aa  enchanted 
imlaoe,  raiaed  by  the  wand  of  some 
beneTolent  f;nome  Air  the  Meetation 
of  the  sons  and  danghtera  of  BMr- 
tality.  If  tiie  enteitainoMnt  waa  of 
nuparaUded  magnificence,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gaeats  did  it  no  dia- 
credtt.  Taitefal  and  ingeaionrij  do- 
vised  oostames  crowded  the  apart- 
Bients;  histoiy  and  romance  had  been 
xansacked  fnr  fdnraoten;  the  meet 
eoetly  materials  had  been  laviMiif 
emi^jed  in  tiie  composition  of  dresses 
for  that  one  night's  dmroion.  AU 
was  gutter  of  jewelfl,  wave  of  phnnes, 
and  rostle  of  rich  brocades.  In  dfa^ 
monds  alone,  an  emperor^  ransom 
was  displayed;  and  note-  thsn  one 
hit  masher  bore  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  graoefnl  head,  the  annnal 
levenne  of  half-a-doeen  German 
princes. 

As  Sebastiana  had  predioted,  there 
was  a  considerable  epri^Hog  of 
dominos  amongst  the  melley  Arong : 
and  as  nsnal,  of  those  who  had  selected 
that  dress,  more  fhvonrabie  to  oonoeal- 
raent  and  intrigue  than  to  display  of 
personal  graces  or  oostfy  omamoits, 
at  least  one  half  had  preferred  black 
to  any  other  oolenr.  These  latter 
seemed  the  eabjeot  of  the  partiorisr 
attention  of  one  cf  tiieir  number,  who, 
soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  t^e  ban-room.  Impa- 
tience to  share  in  the  mneh-talked-ef 
Igte,  had  rendered  tiie  invited  punctual; 
by  that  hosr  nearly  all  had  airived, 
and  in  sndh  numbers  that  the  rooms, 
though  so  large  and  numerous,  were 
crowded  at  least  as  much  as  was  con- 
venient and  consistent  with  circulation. 
Hence  the  blackdomino  was  freqtLeu^ 
hnpeded  in  the  rapid  movements  he 
commenced  whenever  one  of  his  own 
species— that  is  to  say,  a  dorateo  of 
the  same  oolour — canght  bos  eye, 
movements  which  had  m  then-  object 
to  meet  or  overtake  the  person  of  gmb 
similar  to  his  own.  On  sndi  occasions, 
so  great  was  his  impatience,  that  in  a 
pubUc  ball-room  he  would  sarely  have 
incnired  a  t|narrel  by  the  somewhat 
too  vigorous  use  he   made  of  his 

elbows.    But  Madame  de  M ^ 

well-bred  guests  merely  rin^gsed  thdr 
cftioulderB,  and  wondered  who  me  man* 
am  could  be  who  thus  imported  into 
^tAr  ^te  society  the  miceremonions 
^•gw  of  mi  opera-house  masquerade. 


(Dec 

The  bhrtk  dwmno  heeded  net  thdr 
Bufte  wuMderment,  nor  eaied  far  the 
anmvomwMie  uqHeesHn  aa  nugBt 
leave  npon  the  ribs  and  the  miads  of 
those  he  jostled.  He  was  efidealfy 
looting  for  eeuMlbody,  and  however 
disoouniging  the  task  of  eeddageite 
paiEtiealar  Mack  domino  in  a  criwded 
masquerade,  where  them  weie  tee  v 
three  aoore  of  theuL,  he  perMverad,  n 
spiteof  repeated  disappomtBwati.  At 
hut  it  seemed  ns  if  ancoess  had  i«- 
warded  Us  constaw^.  Withlfaand- 
denness  and  certainty  of  a  weU-hrohet 
pointer,  he  came  to  a  dead  stop  at 
sigiit  of  a  black  satin  doBMae  leaiiii; 
on  the  arm  of  an  elegant  Hmgarin 
hnssar.  1>»  the  steps  of  this  ooaple 
he  thenoeforwvrd  attached  himself. 
Whithersoerer  they  went,  hefahoecd, 
keeping  at  sufficient  distance  to  pie- 
vent  Iheir  notidmg  his  pumst ;  rega- 
ladng  his  pace  by  theH^B,h«toceama- 
afly  aooeienHtittg  it  so  as  lopass  them, 
and  lingering  for  -a  eeooad  ivheadoee 
at  then-  side,  as  if  tiding  to  ^stkigaiik 
tiie  tones  of  theur  voices,  or  to  caftcka 
fow  words  ^  then- discoucsa,  WM 
thfus  engaged,  he  did  not  ebssrve  tbat 
he  tiad  Mmself  become  an  objeet  <f 
attendon  to  athirdbladkdoiBhio,who, 
prevkmsly  4e  him,  had  been  dogging, 
bat  at  greater  distaBQoe,  and  with  stiil 
more  precaution  thai  he  observed,  the 
steps  of  the  hnssar  and  bis  compaaisn. 

The  omiosity  and  caution  of  deouM 
No.  3,  appeared  to  receive  froh 
-stimulus  from  tiM  apparitienef  ariral 
observer,  over  whose  moveiaeato  he 
kept  careful  watch,  b«t  from  afiv,  aid 

concealed  as  much  aa  possible  anoagst 
the  tsrowd,  somewhat  after  tiie  Wm« 
in  which  the  Red  Indian  observcB,  fitaa 
his  Shelter  amidst  the  trees  ef  the 
forest,  the  movements  of  the  banter, 
who  Mmsetf  watches  fkom  aaaahiub 
the  oonrso  of  u  herd  of  deer. 

The  only  portion  of  the  iqwtiKBW 
tiiTOwn  open  to  the  mashen  thatiras 
not  rendered  fight  as  day  by  apnn- 
sion  of  wax  candles,  was  a  vaat  ooa- 
servatoiy,  the  entrance  to  wJachwia 
through  two  large  French  irirf»f"» 
opening  out  of  one  of  the  daBony 
rooms.  Pavedwlth  amosaicof dHwa- 
coloured  marbles  and  faneM  dsvie^» 
contained  a^hetce  oeBeotJenofewg 
aaid  eveigreens,  ef  endi  remwWj^ 
stee  and  beauty,  that  the  tspiM^ 
leaves  of  many  of  themi 
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fte«il0^«ted  giMs  rMf.  These  trees 
and  shrabs  were  so  vrrftnged  as  to 
Ann  a  sofrt  <^  nmiatnre  labyrinth, 

ri  wtiose  paths  a  mM  light  was 
wn  by  temps  efeelevred  glass  sns- 
peiided  to  the  brandies.  This  Hlsmi- 
Haden,  although  an^e  to  guide  the 
stops  of  the  pronenaders  between  the 
▼mbint  and  flowering  hedges,  seemed 
bat  a  twilight,  from  its  contrast  with 
the  broad  glare  of  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments. The  change  from  a  strong 
to  m  snbdaed  fight  had  been  purposely 
ooBtrived  by  the  jndSdons  antmgers 
of  Vke  f^te,  as  a  relief  fbr  eyes  wearied 
by  the  brRKancy  of  the  ball-room. 
As  yet,  however,  few  persons  seemed 
eager  for  the  transition,  and  the  con- 
senratory  was  little  resorted  to  except 
at  the  close  of  a  dance,  whea  its  com- 
paratively fresh  atmosphere  was  gladly 
sooght. 

i^iadrittes  had  jnst  commenoed  in 
lA  the  daneteg-rooBis,  when  the  Han- 
garian  faiasar  and  his  domino,  makrog 
Uieir  way  tlowly  and  with  some  diffi- 
adty  in  rear  of  the  dancers,  took  re- 
fiige  in  the  conservatory  fpom  the  dm 
of  masie  and  presrare  «f  the  crowd. 
Tbey  were  evidently  so  absoibed  in 
their  conversation,  so  mnoh  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  mnltitnde,  that  their 
eleraal  parsner  ventured  nnnsaaUy 
near  to  then,  and  was  close  at  thehr 
heeis  when  they  passed  throngh  the 
plan  door.  Then,  instead  of  contmn* 
ng  to  follow  them,  he  struck  into 
ainttier  path,  which  ranneariy  parall^ 
to  the  one  they  took.  On  reaching  a 
cirale  of  beavttfui  artnitus,  whose  white 
bells  and  bright  strawberries  gleamed 
Kke  pearts  and  blood-drops  in  the  light 
<^thepmple  lamps  thatlinng  amongst 
liiem,  the  hussar  and  his  compaaioB 
paused  beside  a  porphyry  basin,  sup- 
ported by  a  Bcalptared  pedestal  of  the 
saan  material.  For  a  fefw  moments 
they  stood  siieDt,  gaaiag  at  the  gold- 
fish that  swam  their  monotonous  circle 
in  the  basin ;  and  at  the  little  fooi- 
taln  that  ^uted  up  in  its  centre. 
Then,'leaDiDgiiponthe<edge  ofthe  vase, 
Ijbnj  resumed  their  conversataen  in 
tones  less  guarded  than  before,  for  here 
they  might  almost  consider  themselves 
aloDO-— the  few  groups  and  couples 
samrtering  in  the  conservatory  being 
too  iMRih  eagieesed  hi  their  own  dis- 
coaie^  to  keed  that  of  others.  Ite 
HuDgarinn  removed  Ins  mn^fk,  s^ 


liowever,  hol^Bsg  ft  ready  to  sppJy  to 
liis  face  in  case  of  intrusion ;  whilst 
the  'domino  contented  herself  with 
ndsing  the  i^Iken  beard  of  hers,  to 
allow  the  mnsicAl  tones  proceeding 
from  a  pair  of  rosy  and  youthful  lips 
to  fan  more  elesriy  upon  her  com- 
jyanion's  ear.  Thus  they  continued 
a  conversation  apparently  of  deep 
interest  to  both,  and  which  they 
suspended  only  when  some  passing 
party  of  masks  lingered  for  an  in- 
stant beside  the  fountain,  mitil  the 
end  of  the  quadrille  brought  a  throng 
of  dancers  into  the  conservatory. 
Then  they  left  the  place,  and  sauntered 
back  into  the  baU-room. 

Meanwhile  the  third  domino  watched 
the  conservatory  doors  with  a  Ijrnx- 
oyed  vigilance  worthy  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Yidocq.  Although  the 
loose  black  dress  might  have  covered 
eithw  a  short  man  or  a  woman  of  the 
middle  stature,  the  delicacy  of  the 
gloved  fingers,  and  of  the  tiny  foot 
diat  peeped  from  below  its  b<Mder,  left 
Uttle  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  its  wearer. 
From  a  convenient  position  on  the 
steps  leading  up  to  an  orchestra,  the 
fringe  of  her  mask  confined  by  her 
hand,  so  as  to  prohibit  even  a  glimpse 
of  her  ivory  chin,  slie  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny  all  who  issued  from  the 
oonservatoiy.  Suddenly,  from  the 
door  nearest  to  her,  the  hussar  and 
his  companion  made  their  sfppearance, 
and,  as  they  passed*  she  shrouded 
herself  behind  the  portly  fignro  and 
sumptuous  embroideries  of  a  Venetian 
doge.  Then  she  resumed  her  watch, 
and  a  minute  had  not  elapsed  when 
lAe  saw  the  tdl  black  domino,  whom 
Bhe  had  observed  during  the  evening, 
re-enter  the  dancing-room  and  make 
his  way  as  fast  as  the  crowd  woidd 
allow  him  to  the  nearest  door  of  e^it, 
with  a  hunied  smd  irregular  step, 
hardly  to  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  sudden  iftness  or  violent  emo- 
tion. 6he  followed  Idm  to  the  head 
of  the  stdreaee,  down  which  lie 
rushedfdisappearing  atitsfoot  through 
lihe  crowd  of  lac^Bys  in  the  hidl. 
Having  seen  this,  she  re-«fftered  the 
bflli'Toom,  sought  out  the  hussar  and 
his  companion,  and  soon  nfterwards 
was  wfurfing  with  the  former  in  <fce 
g^ddy  drdes  of  a  walla. 

Some  hoars  later,  as  the  Hungarian 
retired  from  the  ball|  aihnost  bom^ 
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along  in  the  dense  stream  of  masks 
tliat  now  flowed  through  the  rooms, 
he  felt  a  momentary  pressnre  of  his 
hand.  A  paper  remained  in  its  palm, 
npon  which  his  fingers  mechanically 
dosed.  Amidst  the  ever-moving 
throng  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the 

E^rson  from  whom  he  had  received  it. 
y  this  time  a  larce  portion  of  the 
company,  oppressed  by  the  heat,  had 
nnmasked,  but  he  knew  none  of  the 
faces  he  saw  around  him,  whilst  of 
those  who  had  preserved  their  visards 
he  could  fix  on  none  as  object  of  sus- 
picion. So  soon  as  he  could  extricate 
himself  firom  |he  crowd,  he  unfolded 
the  paper.    It  contained  the  following 


mj^terions  words,  hasti^  scrawled 
with  a  pencil : — 

"  One  whom  yon  think  asleep  wakes 
and  watches.  He  is  here ;  has  fol- 
lowed and  overheard  yoo,  and  will 
seek  revenge.  Be  prepared.  Proof 
is  difficult:  denial  may  be  safety. 
Adopt  it  at  aU  risks.  Masked,  the 
sisters  are  undistinguishable.  Cre- 
dit this  warning  firom  a  sinoane 
firiend.'* 

Thrice  the  Hungarian  pervsed  this 
mysterious  billet ;  and  then,  thrusting 
it  into  the  breast  of  his  richly  braided 
jacket,  slowly  left  the  house. 


CRAP  in.— TBB  AOCUSAnON. 


The  house  selected  b^  Baron 
Ernest  von  Steinfeld,  wherem  to  pass 
what  might  possibly  be  his  last  season 
in  Paris,  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St 
Lazare.  It  was  one  of  those  build- 
ings, of  frequent  occurrence  in  modem 
Parisian  architecture,  which  seem  in- 
tended to  gratifv  the  taste  of  such  per- 
sons  as  px^er  the  English  fashion  of 
occupying  an  entire  house,  to  the 
French  one  of  dwelling  upon  a  floor. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  paved  court-yard, 
around  three  sides  of  which  was  built 
a  large  mansion  containing  many  ten- 
ants, stood  one  of  those  edifices  known 
in  French  parlance  as  pavilions — not 
that  they  possess  a  dome,  resemble  a 
tent,  or,  for  the  moat  part,  have  any 
of  the  qualities  of  a  summer-house, 
but  because,  in  Paris,  the  term 
'*  house  "  is  grudgingly  bestowed  upon 
a  building  of  less  than  five  stories  and 
thirty  or  forty  rooms.  This  pavilion 
had  but  three  stories  and  a  dozen 
rooms ;  it  was  a  particularly  complete 
and  independent  habitation,  standing 
well  back  from  the  body  of  the  house, 
under  whose  number  it  was  included, 
and  of  which,  although  detached,  it 
was  considered  to  form  part;  and 
having  two  entrances,  one  through 
the  court,  the  other  from  a  lane  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  street. 
The  ground-floor  contained,  besides  a 
light  and  commodious  vestibule  and 
servant's  offices,  only  one  apartment, 
a  handsome  dining-room,  in  which, 
however,  it  was  impossible,  for  three 


quarters  of  the  year,  to  dine  without 
lamps — ^the  daylight  admitted  by  its 
one  broad  window  being  greatly 
limited  by  the  walls  of  a  nook  pi 
garden,  and  by  the  impending 
branches  of  a  laburnum  and  acada, 
which  mingled  their  boughs  in  affec- 
tionate union,  twin  lords  of  a  square 
yard  of  grass,  and  of  a  fathom's  length 
of  flower-bed,  and  in  the  spring-time 
rejoiced  the  inmates  of  the  pavflion 
with  the  odorous  rustle  of  thdr  ydlow 
dusters  and  rose-coloured  blossoms. 
The  flrst  floor  contained  two  pleasant 
drawing-rooms  and  a  boudoir;  the 
second,  bath,  bed,  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  roof,  flat  and  surrounded  by  a 
parapet,  commanded  a  view  over  the 
adjacent  gardens  of  an  extensive 
bathing  establishment  and  mauon  dt 
sante,  and  was  no  unpleasant  resort, 
on  a  fine  day,  for  persons  desirous  to 
inhale  the  fresh  air,  or  to  scent  it 
with  the  fumes  of  Havana's  weed. 
This  pavilion,  described  by  the  PetUei 
AjffuAes  as  JMthemeni  dkore — the 
said  decoration  consisting  in  fi«sb 
paint  and  paper,  and  in  a  profusion 
of  that  cheerful  French  luxury,  lane 
and  excellent  mirrors — ^was  ranted  for 
six  months  by  Bwon  Steinfeld,  who 
had  hired,  for  the  same  period,  firom 
a  fashionable  upholsterer — ^for  a  sum 
which  would  almost  have  fninidied 
the  house  permanently  in  a  plainer 
manner — a  complete  set  offuraitore, 
against  whose  perfect  elegance  and 
good  taste  not  a  syllable  could  be 
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breathed.  His  establishment  was  as 
correct  as  his  residence.  It  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  of  a  French  cook, 
with  whose  sances  Arthur  de  Mellay 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  eat  a  fragment  of  his  father ; 
which  offer— considering  the  worthy 
count  had  been  a  guardsman  in  the 
time  of  Lonis  XYI.,  and,  consequently, 
was  neither  young  nor  tender — ^was 
certainly  a  high  testimoniid  to  the 
merits  of  sauce  and  cook.  Then  came 
an  Italian  valet,  quite  as  skilM  a 
personage  in  his  way  as  the  professor 
of  gastronomic  science  —  speaking 
three  or  four  languages,'  accumulat- 
ing in  his  own  individuality  the 
knowledge  and  acqurements  of  a 
legion  of  hairdressers,  tailors,  per- 
ftimers,  and  the  like  —  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  arcana  of  the  toilet,  a 
secretary  in  case  of  need,  and  a  per- 
fect Mercury  in  matters  of  intrigue. 
Hie  thurd  person  of  Steinfeld^s  house- 
hold, the  last,  and  also  by  much  the 
least — ^physically  speaking,  that  is  to 
say,  but  by  no  means  in  his  own 
estimation — was  one  of  those  minia- 
ture tigers,  (copied  from  the  English, 
and  essential  appendages  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Paris  lion,)  who 
look  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
that  curious  Chinese  process  by  which 
lofty  shrubs  and  forest  trees  are 
stunted  to  dimensions  that  permit  the 
plantation  of  a  grove  in  a  flower-pot — 
wizen-faced,  top-booted  abortions, 
uniting  the  mischief  and  the  propor- 
tions of  a  monkey,  and  frlghtfhlly  pre- 
cocious in  every  species  of  villany. 
The  house  lUso  contained,  during  the 
day,  an  old  Frenchwoman,  of  a 
species  indigenous  and  confined  to 
Paris — the  patient  butt  of  the  cook^s 
ill-humours  and  of  the  groom's  pranks, 
with  bearded  chin  and  slipshod  feet, 
and  willing  for  any  sort  of  dirty  work, 
from  the  scouring  of  a  kettle  to  the 
administration  of  the  remedy  re- 
nowned in  French  pharmacy. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  on  the 
day   succeeding    the    Countess    of 

M ^'s  masquerade,  and  Steinfeld 

eat  alone  at  breakfast.  It  were  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  sat  at  the 
breakfast  table;  for  the  savoury  meal 
before  him  was  still  untasted,  and  he 
«eemed  in  no  haste  to  attack  it.  In 
vain  the  green  oysters  from  Ostend 
lay  invitmgly    open,   and    one  of 
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Chevet's  pies  displayed,  through  a 
triangular  aperture  in  its  crust,  the 
tender  tints  of  an  e:Lqmaitefoie'gr€Ls 
— the  result  of  the  martyrdom  of  some 
unhappy  Strasburg  duck ;  in  vain  a 
fragrant  steam  of  truffles  oozed  from 
beneath  the  covers  of  two  silver  dishes, 
fresh  from  the  laboratory  of  Macedoine 
the  cook,  and  mingled  its  odours 
with  the  flowery  aroma  of  a  bottle  of 
Sauteme,  from  which  Rufini  the  valet 
had  just  extracted  the  long  yellow- 
sealed^  cork.  Apparently,  none  of 
these^reature-comforts  dwelt  in  the 
desires  of  the  baron,  who  sat  side- 
ways to  the  table,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  hand,  gazing  upon  vacancy  with 
an  intenseness  bespeaking  deep  pre- 
occupation. One  acquainted  with 
Steinfeld's  circumstances  would  have 
hesitated  little  in  conjecturing  the 
nature  of  the  unpleasant  refiections 
in  which  he  seemed  absorbed.  They 
might  very  well  have  for  motive  the 
unprosperous  state  of  his  exchequer, 
the  heavy  incumbrances  weighing 
upon  the  hereditary  acres,  the  ap- 
proaching decease  of  that  convenient 
but  fickle  ally,  on  whose  succour 
half  the  world  exist,  and  whose  name 
is  Credit.  The  baron  had  been  any 
thing  but  a  prudent  man.  Too  care- 
less of  the  future,  he  had  neglected 
fortune  when  she  offered  herself  to 
his  embrace ;  and  now  she  revenged 
herself  by  averting  her  countenance. 
Of  high  descent  and  fair  estate,  hand- 
some person  and  fascinating  manners, 
for  some  years  Steinfeld  might  have 
aspured  to  the  hand  of  ahnost  any 
heiress  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  Numer- 
ous were  the  matrimonial  overtures 
that  had  been  more  or  less  directly 
made  to  him,  at  a  time  when,  in  love 
with  his  bachelorhood,  and  celebrated 
for  his  bonnes  fortunes,  he  looked  upon 
the  bonds  of  Hymen  as  the  most  op- 
pressive of  fetters,  intolerable  even 
when  sheathed  in  gold.  The  match- 
makers, repulsed  without  exception,  at 
last  renounced  all  further  attempts 
upon  the  hand  of  the  handsome 
Austrian— as  Steinfeld  was  generally 
called  in  Pari&— and  declared  him  an 
incorrigible  partisan  of  celibacy.  To 
the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his 
bachelor  bliss  the  baron  was  for 
some  yean  left,  until  one  morning  he 
awoke  to  the  disagreeable  conscious- 
ness that  profuse  expenditure  had 
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done  ita  woik,  and  thai  nua  or  % 
xich  marriaga  ware  the  only  altemar- 
ilvaa  left  him.  He  waa  folly  alive 
to  the  dtfficoitiea  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  latter  by  the  chaa^d  ia  hia  cir- 
cumatanfies.  Hia  ancient  name  and 
peisonal  advaatagee  remained^  bni 
his  fai£  estate  waa  in.  the  handa  of 
the  harpies;  and  however  di^osed 
romantic  yean^  ladiea  mi^t  be?  to 
overlook  thia  miafortaae,  prudent 
papaa  would  deeok  it  a  aeriona 
atumbiing-bloclu  Then  it  was  that„ 
roused  ]^  hernd  viaiooa  of  ai^roach- 
ing  poverty  from  his  uanaL  state  oC 
happy  imaonatmee^  the  baron  gathered 
together  the  reliea  e£  hia  paat  epa* 
lence,  sqineeaed  and  exhausted  every 
remaining  resonrcet  and,  aasaming  ^ 
bold  frent  against  bad  fortune,  re** 
tamed  to  Paris,  with  mueh  the  fM- 
inga  of  the  soldier  who  acrews  up.  aU 
his  energiea  to  oonqner  er  to-  die. 
It  was  no  apiM-ehensien^  howevefr  aa 
te  the  result  of  this  inal  straggle— 
no  nervous  tcepidatiAa  arising  fromr 
the  imminenee  of  hie  situation)  that 
now  donded  Stein&ld's  brow  and 
spoiled  hia  appetite.  On  the  cen- 
trary,  he  deemed  victory  aeenre^  and 
beheld  himaelf,  i&  no  lemote  per- 
spective, emerging  triumphantly  firoBk 
his  difficulties,  even-  aa  a  snake,,  cast- 
ing ita  shabby  skio,  leappeara  ia 
glittering  scales  of  gold.  He  had 
not  wasted  the  tiiree  menthe  he  had 
passed  in  Paris,  and  waa  well  satia-< 
fied  with.  the>  result  of  hia  exertional 
His  present  waeaainesa  had  a  diffiur- 
ent  origin — one  aimilar  to  the  cauae 
l^  whach,  seoK  fifteen  hours  pre- 
vionslyr  we  saw  Sigiamund  Fatello  so 
deeply  movcdw  The  baroa  turned  and 
twisted  in  hia  hand  a  letter,  te  whose 
eontenta  ho  again  and  agaia  reeurec^ 
pondering  thMn  intently.  Like  that 
xeceived  by  the  banker,  the  billet  waa 
anonymous ;  like  bis,  it  contained  bat 
three  or  four  Uaes;  bat,  despite  ita 
brevity  and  want  of  authenticity,  it 
proved,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who- 
ever that  might  be,  aa  acqaaintaaee 
with  the  Iwion's  most  important 
aecret,  that  did  not  £ul  greatly  te 
disquiet  him^  Who*  had  thna  de^ 
teeted  what  he  deemed  so  vast^  coft- 
eealed2  Ilesti'ainedbiaeyesaadnie*- 
mory,  ia  vain  endsavoorasig  te<  raeeg^ 
nise  tibe  handwriting ;  and,  move  thaa 
once,  fioeyiag  he  had  done  soy  he 


fiatched  notaa  aadlattenfroma 
im  the  adjoining  bendoii*  to 
them  wiik  the  anonyaaona  epiatift. 
Bat  the  oampaiiaDn  alwaya  diaaipatfd 
hia  anapifiieB.  Thea*  taking  a 
and  a  diaoJantive  abeet  af 
scented  paper,  ha  began,  a  naa% 
tore  the  paper  after  writiqgon^ 
worda,  and  threw  the  fragpaenta  i 
patiently  into  the  fire.  Jatt  tte&. 
pavilion  bell  rang  ion^ ;  tha 
minote  there  waa  a  knock  aa  the 
loom  door,  and  Ccilaatiu  the  ti^ar 
made  hia  appearaaee,  bearing  a  caaA 
inscribed  with  tba  nameof  M.  Sigv- 
muad  Fatello,.  and  an.  iniuaiiy  whatkav 
MmisieuE  le  Baion  waa  at  home 
visible. 

On  readiac  the  baaker'a 
Steiafold  maae  a  sligjit  and 
movement,  aimeat  ameanting  ta 
start,  bot»  inataatlf  reoevering 
seU^  he  bade  hia  groom  ahow  the  ^ 
up.  staiES.  At  the  sanM  tii 
hastily  aeaAed  himael^  ordered  Ri 
to  take  off  the  coven,  ponied 
wine  into  a  ^ilasa^  and  be^ed  himfwli' 
fiooaa  the  fiaat  lisbthat  eame  ta  haad^ 
so  that  whm  Fatdla,  ushoted  im  by 
the  groomy  entered  the  apaataasnt^  ba 
had  aU  the  appeacanoe  el  one  wlnaa 
whole  iaenltiea  were  eoacentiated^  im 
the  time  being,,  in  the  eajiiymeatof  an 
excellent  meal.  'Riaiir  innn.  kaa 
ehair,  with  an  aii  of  jeeial  eerdlafiif  ^ 
he  hastaaed  to  wekome  the  beaker. 

^^  An  unexpected  plaasuaa,.  my  dear 
Fatellot'' saidhe.  ^^  What  fiaarewmUa 
chance  proeuaea  me  so  eady  a  viak^ 
YoQ:  ue  come  to  bfeak&st,  I  hapa. 
Bufial,  a  knlb  and  fedL  fasM.  Fa- 
teUo.'' 

''I  have  breakfnatfd,  M.  le  Bana,*' 
vepUed  Fat^JoywitbadiryneBaamaMt- 
ing  almoat  to  iadviUi^.  ^'  If  mj 
call  is.  oniliaaoly,  my  bnniaena  iapnB»> 

ing aad  prinrate,*'  he  added,  witb 

a  glaace  at  the  Italian,  who  stood  ia 
respectful  immobility  behoMihiB  maa- 
ter's  chair. 

''Leave  the  rocMBv  Raanl,''  said 
Steii^dv 

The  wellrdrilkd  vakt  bowed  ia 
Mleacey  and  glidsd  noieeleaaly 
the  apartment. 

'^  Now  than,  my  good  ttsad,'' 
the  Austrianv  in  the  aama  gaj- 
hand  tone  aa  b^die,.  ''lam  aii  ear 
aadatteatioa.  What  la  np'?  NetUag 
bady  I  hope;  nothing  so  acriooa  aala 


ipoiL  xKf  appetite.  I  b«?e  heaid  a 
fronrerb  condemniiig  disoonrse  be- 
twMn  a  full  man  and  a  hnagrj  one." 

F&teHo  made  no  immediata  repftj. 
There  was  aomethmg  Tery  peealiar  ia 
his  aspect.  Hia  Hpe  were  pale  aad 
oompraaed,  and  Us  brows  sligbtlj 
kait.  He  seeaied  eanstrainiDg  him- 
aaif  to  alienee  nntil  lie  ftk%  he  eonid 
qpeak  calmly  on  a  sntgeci  which 
xeosed  anger  and  indignation  m  his 
bieaal.  Whilst  seemiagly  engrossed 
\ff  hia  breakfost^  Steinfekl  lost  not  a 
look  emotion  of  his  Ytsttor^a)  not  a 
liae  of  hia  physiognomy^  ix  a  gUmee 
of  hia  small  pierctag  eye.  And  the 
baron,  notwithstanding  his  assamed 
careless  levity  of  manner,  did  not  feel 
altogether  at  his  ease. 

^  Yon  have  not  tamed  oonspiiator, 
I  hope,"  said  he,  when  Fatdh>,  after 
n  Aort  bat  awkward  pause,  still  re- 
mained silent.  ^^'NoHeDri-qninqnEst 
plot,  or  plan  to  leatore  the  glorions 
^ys  of  the  goiUotine  and  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  ?  No,  no ;  a  Crcesus  of 
yonr  caliinre,  my  dear  Fatelio,  would 
not  laix  in  each  matters.  Year 
plotters  are  hnagry  dogs,  with  more 
debts  than  daeats.  Talking  of  hen* 
ger — ^lam  grieved  yon  have  break* 
ftated.  Tlni  mushroom  omelet  does 
honour  to  Maeedoine.'* 

The  baron  would  have  talked  on, 
^br  at  that  moment  any  sort  of  bab' 
Ueeeemed  to  him  preferable  to  silmce. 
But  Fateliov  who  had  not  heard  a 
word  he  had  said,  saddenly  rose  from 
ys  seat,  rested  his  hands  upon  the 
table,  and  leaning  forward,  with  eyes 
sternly  food  upon  Stmfeld,  uttered 
these  remarkable  wwds,  in  tones 
rendered  liarsb  and  grating  by  the 
^Eort  that  made  them  calm : 

^^  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Stdnfdd, 
yon  are  coorting  my  wife  I " 

The  most  expert  physiognomist 
would  have  failed  to  detect  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  ex-diplomatist  any 
other  expression  than  one  of  profound 
astonishoMnt,  tinged  by  that  glow  of 
indi^oaUon  an  innocent  man  would  be 
likely  to  feel  at  an  unfounded  accu- 
sation, abruptly  and  bra  tally  brought. 
After  sustaining  for  a  few  seconda 
Fatello^a  fixed  and  angry  gaze,  his 
foatnres  relaxed  into  a  sUghtly  eon- 
tcmptueas  amiie. 

"  The  jeat  is  snrely  m  qnestionahle 
taate,  my  dear  M.  Fatdkk    And  the 
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aeveri^  of  your  cootfennnce  might 
alarm  a  man  with  a  coaactence  leas 
dear  than  minei^* 

^^I  jest  not,  rir,  with  my  honour 
and  happiness,"  retorted  Fhtello,  with 
a  rude  fierceness  that  brought  a  flush 
to  the  baron's  cheek— a  flame  of  anger 
whidi  the  next  moment,  however, 
dispriled. 

^'  Thm,  my  dear  M.  FateUo,"  said 
Steinfold,  **  since,  instead  of  a  bad 
jest,  yen  mean  sober  eanMst,  I  can 
only  say  you  are  grossly  misinfiMmed, 
and  that  yonr  suspicions  are  as  injn* 
nous  to  Madame  Fatelio,  as  your 
manner  of  expressing  them  is  insult- 
ing to  myseH" 

^1  have  no  saspidona,"  replied 
Fatdlo,  '« but  n  certainty.*' 

^^  Impossible  1"  said  the  barm. 
^^Name  my  accuser.  He  shall  ac- 
count for  the  base  calumny.** 

^^He  desires  no  better^*'  replied 
Fatelio,  sternly.  ^^  I  myself  accuse 
yon.  No  slanderous  tongues,  but  my 
own  ears,  are  evidence  against  you. 
And  yourself,  sir,  shall  confess  what 
yon  now  so  stubbornly  deny.  You 
were  at  last  night's  masquerade.** 

"I  was  so.** 

*' In  hnsaar  UBiform — erimsoo  vest 
and  white  pelisse.*' 

Steinfeld  bowed  assent.  ^'  The 
uniform  of  the  regiment  to  which  I 
formerly  belonged.** 

^*A  Mack  domino^ was  on   your 
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Ma  /a»/**  cried  the  baron,  with 
a  langh  that  sounded  rather  forced, 
^  if  yon  demand  an  account  of  all  the 
masks  I  walked  and  danced  with,  I 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  satisfy  yon. 
Dominoa  there  were,  doubtless ;  and| 
of  all  colours^  bla«k  amongst  the 
rest.** 

^^  Yon  equivocate,  sir,*^  said  Fa- 
telio, angrily.  **  I  will  aid  your  me- 
mory. The  domino  I  mean  was 
your  companion  early  in  the  night. 
The  domino  I  mean  danced  once 
with  yon,  (a  waltz,)  and  afterwards 
walked  with  you  throng  the 
rooms,  in  deep  conversation.  The 
domino  I  mean  stood  with  yon  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  beside  the 
fonntain  in  the  conservatory.  The 
domino  I  mean  was  my  wife ;  and 
you,  Baron  Steinfehl,  are  a  villain !  ** 

During  this  singular  conversation 
Steinfeld  had  sat,  leaniDg  back  in  his 
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large  etbow-chair,  in  an  attltnde  of 
easy  indifference— one  aiippered  foot 
thrown  careleaslj  over  the  other,  and 
his  hands  throst  into  the  pockets  of 
his  damask  dressing-gown.  On  re- 
ceiving this  last  ontrageons  insnlt,  his 
Up  bitched  with  passion,  his  whole 
person  quiyered  as  with  an  electric 
shock,  and  he  half  roee  from  his  semi- 
recombent  position.  Bnt  the  baron 
was  a  man  of  vast  self-command; 
one  of  those  cool-headed  cool-hearted 
egotists  who  rarely  act  upon  impulse, 
or  compromise  their  interests  by  ill- 
timed  impetuosity.  The  first  choleric 
movement,  prompting  him  to  throw 
Fatello  down  stairs,  was  checked 
with  wonderful  promptitude,  and  with 
little  appearance  of  effort.  In  reality, 
however,  the  effort  was  a  violent  one. 
As  a  soldier  at  the  triangles  bites  a 
bullet  with  the  rage  of  pain,  so  Stein- 
feld  clenched  his  hands  till  the  strong 
sharp  nails  almost  cut  into  the  palm. 
As  he  did  so,  a  paper  in  his  pocket 
rustled  against  his  knuckles.  It  was 
the  note  so  mysteriously  conveyed  to 
him  at  the  masquerade,  and  which  he 
had  been  pondering  when  Fatello  was 
announced.  To  one  so  quick-witted, 
the  mere  touch  of  the  paper  was  as 
suggestive  as  a  volume  of  sage  coun- 
sels. In  an  instant  every  sign  of 
annoyance  disappeared  from  his  fea- 
tures ;  he  rose  quietly  from  his  seat, 
and  with  easy  dignity  and  an  urbane 
countenance,  confronted  Fatello,  who 
stood  gloomy  and  lowering  before 
the  fire. 

''I  see,  M.  FateUo,"  he  said,  ''that 
you  are  bent  upon  our  cutting  each 
other*s  throats;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  after  the  terms  you  have  em- 
ployed, I  still  hope  to  avert  the  un- 
pleasant necessity.  For  one  moment 
moderate  your  language,  and  give  me 
time  for  brief  explanation.  If  I 
rightly  understand  yon,  it  is  from 
your  own  observations  you  thus 
accuse  me;  and  I  presume  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  a  personal  survett* 
lance  at  last  nights  ball  ?  *' 

Fatello,  his  violence  checked  for  the 
moment  from  frirther  outbreak  by  the 
baron's  courtesy  and  coolness,  made 
a  gesture  of  sullen  assent. 

^'  And  that  you  overheard  a  part,  but 
not  the  whole,  of  my  conversation 
with  the  black  domino  in  question  ?  *' 

'^  I  heard  enough,  and  too  much," 


replied  Fatello,  with  a  savage  scowl 
at  his  interiocutor.  ''This  is  idle 
talk,  mere  gain  of  time.  Baron 
Steinfeld!'*  cried  the  banker,  in  a 
voice  that  again  rose  high  aboTO  its 
usual  pitch,  "  you  are ^" 

"  Stop  1  **  interrupted  Steinleid, 
speaking  very  quickly,  bnt  with  aa 
extraordinary  and  oommaDdtng  calm* 
ness,  which  again  had  its  eflbct. 
"Descend  not  to  invective,  M.  Fa- 
tello. There  is  always  time  for  vio- 
lence. Hear  reason.  Yon  aie  in 
error,  an  error  eadly  explained.  I 
certainly  saw  Madame  Fatello  at  the 
ball,  saw  and  spoke  with  her — pa- 
tience, sif»  and  hear  me  I  Bnt  the 
domino,  of  my  conversation  with, 
whom  you  heard  a  part,  was  tut 
Madame  Fatello,  but  Maidemoiaelie 
Gonfalon.  Yon  take  little  interest  in 
the  frivolities  of  a  masquerade,  and 
are  possibly  unaware  Uiat  the  two 
ladies*  dresses  were  exactly  similar. 
You  can  have  heard  our  conversatioa 
but  imperfectly,  or  you  would  nofe 
have  wronged  me  by  this  suspidon."  . 

Whilst  uttering  these  last  sentenoea, 
Stehifeld  redoubled  the  keenness  of 
the  scrutiny  with  which  he  regarded 
the  banker's  uncomely  and  agitated 
physioffuomy.    Bnt  although  piqolng 
himself,  as  a  former  diplomatist,  on 
skill  in  reading  men's  thoughts  through 
their  faces,  he  was  unable  to  decipher 
the  expressionof  Fatello'soountenaaoe 
on  receiving  this  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  sisters*  identity  of 
costume.    As  he  proceeded  with  it, 
the  banker's  lips,  8lightlyparting,gave 
his  ikce  an  air  of  stupefied  woi^er- 
ment,  in  addition  to  its  previousjj  in- 
flamed and   angry  aspect.      When 
Steinfeld  concluded   an  explanation 
uttered  with  every  appearance  of  sin* 
cerity  and  candour,  and  in  that  flexible 
and  affable  tone  which,  when  he  chose 
to  employ  it,  imparted  to  his  words  a 
peculiarly  seductive  and  persuasive 
charm,    Fatello*s  lips    were    again 
firmly  closed,  and  curled  with  a  cnri- 
ous  and  inexplicable  smile.      This 
faded  away ;  he  struck  his  left  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  remidned  for 
some  moments  plunged  in  thought,  as 
if  he  hastily  retraced  in  his  memoaty 
what  he  had  heard  the  night  before,  to 
see  how  it  tallied  with  the  explana- 
tion just  given  him.    Thus,  at  least, 
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Steinfeld  inteipreted  his  manner ;  and 
although  the  Austrian's  countenance 
preserved  its  serenity,  his  heart 
throbbed  violently  against  his  ribs 
during  the  banker^s  brief  cogitation. 
The  result  of  this  was  evidenUy  satis- 
factory to  Fatello,  from  whose  brow, 
when  his  hand  again  dropped  by  his 
side,  the  lowering  cloud  had  disap- 
peared, replaced  by  affability  and  re- 
gret. 

^*  I  see,'*  he  said,  with  better  grace 
than  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  and  taking  a  step  towards  Stein- 
feld, ^^that  nothing  remains  forme 
but  to  implore  your  pardojn,  baron, 
for  my  unwarrantable  suspicions,  and 
for  the  harsh  and  unbecoming  expres- 
sions into  which  they  betrayed  me. 
Jealousy  is  an  evil  counsellor,  and 
blinds  to  the  simplest  truths.  I  scarce 
dare  hope  yon  will  forgive  my  intem- 
perate conduct,  without  exacting  the 
hosUle  meeting  for  which  I  was  just 
now  as  eager  as  I  at  present  am  to 
avoid  it.  If  you  insist,  I  must  not 
refuse,  but  I  give  you  my  word  that 
if  I  have  a  duel  with  you  to-day,  no- 
thing shall  induce  me  to  depart  from 
the  defensive." 

*'*  I  should  be  unreasonable,"  replied 
Steinfeld  graciously,  *^if  I  exacted 
ampler  satisfaction  than  this  hand- 
some apology,  for  what,  after  alL,  was 
no  unnatural  misconception.  Ten 
years  ago,  I  might  have  been  more 
punctilious,  but  after  three  or  four  en- 
counters of  the  kind,  a  duel  avoided, 
when  its  real  motive  is  removed,  is  a 
-credit  to  a  man's  good  sense,  and  no 
slur  upon  his  courage." 

^'No  one  will  ever  attack  yours, 
my  dear  baron,"  said  Fatello.  *^I 
only  hope  yon  will  always  keep  what 
has  passed  between  us  this  morning 
as  profound  a  secret  as  I,  for  my  own 
sake,  certakily  shall  do.  I  am  by  no 
neuis  disposed  to  boast  of  my  part  in 
the  affair." 

Steinfeld  bowed  politely,  and  the 
two  men  exchanged,  with  smiles  upon 
their  faces,  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 

*'  Out  of  evil  cometh  good,"  said 
the  banker  sententiously,  subsiding 
upon  the  silken  cushions  of  a  causeuse 
that  extended  its  arms  invitingly  at 
the  chimney- comer.  ^^  I  am  delighted 
to  find  that  the  leaden  bullet  I  anti- 
cipated exchanging  with  yon  is  likely 
to  be  converted  into  a  golden  ring, 


establishing  so  near  a  connexion  be- 
tween us  as  to  render  our  fighting  a 
duel  one  of  the  least  probable  things 
in  the  world.  My  dear  baron,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  call  you  brother-in-law." 

^'  It  would  be  a  great  honour  for 
me,"  replied  Steinfeld,  "  but  you  over- 
rate the  probability  of  my  enjoying  it. 
Nothing  has  passed  between  Made- 
moiselle Gonfaion  and  myself  to  war- 
rant my  reckoning  on  her  prefer- 
ence." 

"Tush,  tush  I  baron,"  said  Fatello, 
apparently  not  heeding,  or  not  notidng 
the  somewhat  supercilious  turn  of 
Steinfeld's  phrases,  "you  forget  the 
new  and  not  very  creditable  occupa- 
tion to  which  the  demons  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  last  night  condemned 
me.  You  forget  that  I  tracked  you 
in  the  promenade,  and  lay  in  ambush 
by  the  fountain,  or  you  would  hardly 
put  me  off  with  such  tales  as  these." 

The  baron  winced  imperceptibly  on 
being  thus  reminded  how  closely  his 
movements  had  been  watched. 

"You  are  evidently  new  at  the 
profession  of  ascout,"  said  be  jestingly, 
"or  you  would  have  caught  more 
correctly  my  conversation  with  your 
amiable  sister-in-law.  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon  is  a  charming  person ;  the 
mask  gives  a  certain  license  to  flirta- 
tion, and  a  partial  hearing  of  what 
passed  between  us  has  evidently  mis- 
led you  as  to  its  precise  import." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  I"  cried  FateUo, 
with  an  odd  laugh — "  I  heard  better 
than  you  think,  I  assure  you ;  and 
what  I  did  hear  quite  satisfied  me  that 
you  'are  a  smitten  man,  and  that 
Sebastiana  is  well  disposed  to  favour 
your  suit." 

"  I  must  again  protest,"  said  Stein- 
feld, expressing  himself  with  some 
embarrassment,  "  that  the  thought  of 
becoming  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon's 
husband,  great  as  the  honour  would 
be,  has  never  yet  been  seriously  enter- 
tained by  me ;  and  that,  however  yon 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  snatches 
of  our  conversation  you  overheard, 
nothing  over  passed  between  us  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  allowable  flir- 
tation— the  not  unnatural  consequence 
of  Mademoiselle  Sebastiana's  fascinat- 
ing vivacity,  and  of  the  agreeable  foot- 
ing of  intimacy  on  which,  for  the  last 
three  months,  I  have  found  admittance 
at  your  hospitable  house." 
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the  btiw  h^hL  thvoi^^  Ibe  iataric*-  teid«£MadwKMMU«GoMfia<n,lMwt 

on  of  hia  artifieM  «Mi  oonpliGikted  Faidlo  right. 

dttual^ahalf-aiutoorpQilftteitotii  "  I  l^artilj  wisk,"  Mid  he,  ""kH- 

incredolit^.  tinw«feii»  WMiftthHiyoasiqvpMe. 

''M7dearbcron,''ttidhtt,gnrrel7,  Itai^ile  utenite  B7  rod  ate- 

when  Steuifidd  allMft  pftwedf '' I  Mi  FMwmiiiia     Mj  eaUte  k  bum  €^7 

sure  joa  aie  too  hMovmbW  a  mam  to  MnMaattj;  aM  ^IvAiiig  ilproteei 


affecttoMofaayvoMaa.    ooiaMmtomjpochel;lhaTCi7caitte 
I  know  joa  m  the  Tory  opfiOBifea  cha-    and  its  tenitMe  are  pMsod;  mom 


factor  to  tfaoM  boartleu  and  deq^-  houses  in  Vienna,  and  a  fewtho 

cable  male  coquets,  who  ensnare  saa-  florias  of  AaatiianrcalM,  derived  from 

oeptttiie  baarts  for  the  cmel  pleaanre  my  moAcr,  aidted  awav  yean  igo; 

ofbtniaiDgorbceakiBgthMifandsam-  I  an  da^y  ia  debt>  aad  bansied  oa 

fiee,  in  their  vila  cgotiam,  the  happi-  aU  aides  by  duns  and  extortiaaera.  I 

neas  of  olhera  to  the  indalgence  of  a  calealated  my  liabiUliM  theotberday 

paltiy  Taaity.  Ideteet  thamatiTeaof  — why»  I  k»aw  not,  lor  I  have  i» 

yoar  preseat  leoarre,  and,  taaMere  na^  diaaoe  of  ctMiiag  thorn    aartlfouad 

1  appreciate  tbekdelkacy.    Banaar,  it    woald     reqaiie    thiee   bandied 

that  elfliaal  and  impartiaent  gossip^  tbonsaad  flMiaa  to  rdaaae  ay  liads 

kM  asserted  that  Baroa  Emest  too  aad  pay  mj  debta^  Yoaaaa,  nydetr 

Sleinfeld  bM  impaired,  by  bis  open  M.  Fatdlo^  I  am  not  a  Teiy  Ukelj 

hand  and  pmraoit  of  pleaaara,  tlie  match  for  an  haireaa." 

beritageof  his  forafotbers.    I  do  not  FateUo  had Katenad with  pretaid 

mean  that  this  hM  become  matter  oi  atteatioa  to  tha  inaolvaat  baiaaee- 

commoQ  report ;  bat  we  bankers  have  sheet  exhibited  by  the  baron, 

oppoitnmtiesof knowingmanythings,  "^Tbree  handled  tbaosaad  iam 

aad  caa  often  read  in  our  biU-booka  --six  baadred  tboaaaad  franca,"  aid 

and  le4sm  the  biatoiies  of  families  be,  mwaii^y— ''  aliewiag  for  mrf 

aad  indiyidoais.    In  short,  it  ia  littke  and  overcharges,  might  dMbtte  be 

matter  bawl  know  that  yow  afiaiis,  got  ridofforabwdied  tboneaadless. 

mj  dear  baroa,  are  less  floarUiag  WeU,  baron, when  SabaatiaM  aame^ 

tbaathay  augbtbeyorthaayoaooald  she  will  have  aiore  thaa  tbat  tmked 

wiah.    Bat  this,  after  ail,  is  aa  nnin^  to  her  apioa.     Her  fotber  kft  btf 

portent  matter.    The  dirty  acres  are  aomethiag  like  haif  a  milfioa,  and  i 

still  there—the  ScUoss  Steiafold  stiU  have  not  let  the  money  lie  idle.   Sm 

staads  firm  iqson  its  foaadatioa,  and  ia  a  ridier  woaean,  by  soaie  thooiiM 

^ongh  there  be  a  bit  of  a  mortgi^e  loaisd'ors,  tbaa  sbewMathia^ 

on  the  doBMtia,  and  some  tronble  with  Idontcarry  her  aeooaat  ia  ay  aafl^ 

refractory  Jewsyjt  is  aothmg^I  am  bat   I  daieMy   bar   fofftoae  vo«d 

aare,  bat  what  a  dear  head,  and  a  clear  your  lands,  mid  kave  a  iu» 

little  ready  eaah^  wiU  easily  dispose  neat-egg  beaidea.    And  akbaogb  we 

of."  certainly  might   find  a  basbaad  a 

It  was  aatmraL  to  suppose  that  a  betterpli|^t  aa  regards aoMy i»»: 

lover,  whose  position  on  the  brink  of  tan,,  yet,  aa  yoaaie  somncb  attacsea 

rain  made  him  scrapie  to  ask  the  band  to  each  other,  aad  happiness,  s^^ 

ofbia  mistress  of  her  nearest  male  re-  all,  is  before  gold,  I  shall  aabeao^ 

lative  aad  protector,  aadwbofomid  ficoliiee.  I  noticed  the  girl  was  afiatf 

his  embanrassmeatssaddealy  smooth-  and  sentimental  of  late,  bat  aevv 

ed  over  and  made  light  of  by  the  very  gaessed  the  real  eaase    Ah,  bsfoo. 

penaa  who  might  be  expected  to  ex-  yoa  fasdnataii^  do0B  bava  mma  w 

aggerate  thea^  wonld  be  the  last  man  answer  for!" 

to  place  fresh  stambfiog-blocks  on  tiM  Whilst  Fatdlo  thus tm  Mi  ^^^'f 

path  to  happaess  tfaas  unexpectedly  nsaal,nme  blnatneBsthan  gaadbiew^ 

dearad  before  hioL     Steinfeld,  how-  ing,  Steinfeld  wm evidently  an  WK»f 

ever,  i^DpeaiedHttlediqMMed  feoeblme  aad  at  tiie  first  appearaateof  •P''^ 

ia  with  the  banker's  eomllient  view  of  ia  the  beaker's  diacoofse^  be  bip** 

hia  disastrous  ftaaacialpoeitiaa.  With  tiantly  stnieh  ia.                        w 

aa  eageraess  that  bespoke  ecther  tbe  "^I  most  beg  year  ett^^^^ir 

most  honourable  puactiUoQaaem,  or  Fatello/'  aaid  be,  **  wbilat  I  ^9^ 
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yon  miifmOyr^re  imywisetly 
widB8Btoo4— UmiA  it  has  BeTur  eiitere4 
vjr  ksad  to  g^  MadMMiaelk  GiOBlSiir 
tea's  aflfectiofMy  anA  thai  I  have-na  mat- 
sett  ta  baliave  1  sImmU  aoceeed  in  tha 
aMemfpl.  I  again  lepeat  that  oothiog 
tal  tha  naaft  innoeent  ami  naimpor- 
tanft  flivUtiMi  baa  pasaed  haftwaea.  nsb 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kind  in.- 
teatiaaaf— gmteU  to  your  gjsnaFeas 
wflUngaasa  1x>  ovaikak  mj  xmSahnm- 
ata  drcoMoaUateBf  and  to  pramoto  my 
mmaaagt  with  yanraiatoc-iik-lAw ;  boA, 
iatleriiigr  and  aiinraatagaaaa  aa  sac^  a 
■alon  woold  be  ta  aia,  I  ankaal  certua 
it  would  lead  to  that  happinesa  wbtch 
jmt  yaatljr  daam  piaferabia  to  weakh. 
I  doiabt  lihaChec  my  diapaoitian  and 
tiiaft  of  MademoiaeUa  Sebastiana 
wvald  asaetly  hanaoatea.  Maaa*- 
oTer,  Bae«witoas.thMi^  I  ami,  it  gpeea 
agaioat  my  pnde  to  cme  evacy  thing 
to  my  wifii.  It  would  paia  ma  to  see 
bar  dowry  awaUowed  ap  by  my  dabtSi 
Lei  as  diop  the  sat^ect^  I  entieab  yeoL 
To-maccow  yarn  witL  apinreetata;  and 
rejoiea  at  my  heaiiatiotik  I  fully  cam- 
prabend  the  geaeieaB  impniae  ihak 
^omplB  you.  Havmg  dona,  me;  aa 
injuatiea,  yoa  woohl  eom^Moaate  ma 
b^oad  rarjr  merttav  Thaafcsv  my  good 
friend  ;  bat^  belme  me,  i£  happmeaa 
lesidea  »>t  ia  wealth.,  neither  ia  it 
fimnd  ia  hasty  ar  iU-aesorfced  uaiooak 
And,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  bewercB 
p<^iaic  a  rich  marriage  auight  be  in  the 
present  eritkaL  state  of  my  a&iis,.  I 
long  ago  made  a  tow  againat  mft- 
trimeBy,,  wUck  I  still  hesitate,  to 
break." 

"  YoQ  are  the.  best  jadge  oi  yoav 
awn  mathres/'  said  FateUo,  stiiiy, 
'•''  but  yea  qaite  misconstrue  minew  It 
iie¥er  entered  my  head  to  view  yeti  as 
a  victiaii,.  ee  to  thiak  myself  caUed 
npon  to  atone,  by  proridnig  yoa  with 
a  rich  and  haodsemie  wife,  fan  the 
je^Bsy  yoni  so  sneeeaBfolly  peeved 
gronndiass..  SaeheompeBsatieaiweaJld 
be  excessive  for  so  slighA  an  iajuay. 
No,  Bai,.baroB — ^yon  h&Te  qoke  mis- 
taken me.  A»  the  nearest  conaexioa 
and  natural  guardian  of  Mademeiaelle 
Gronfaiaar  it  is  my  doky  to  watch  over 
her,  and  myt  to  allow  her  iMingsto  be 
trided  wkb.  For  seme  tana  paat,  I 
have  aaapeeted  bar  adfectmna  weve 
engaged,  bat  it  aeTer  eecnncd  to  am 
tbay  werw  fixed  afMs  yoa.  WeUf— 
last  aigbt  i  go  to  a  ball,  aa^  acter 
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atad  bgr  smyioiaM.  to  whick  it  ia  nB«> 
neeeaaary  to  recnc^  I  liateni  to  year 
eoavessatiaoi  with  nsy  sistor*inrla.w. 
To  aphiija  man  like  myself  it  bore  but 
one^  mterpretation — that  you  have 
sought  and  won  her  heart.  Yoa  deny 
this,  and  assert  your  language  to  haare 
been,  that  of  comoea  gallantry  and 
aeBapliflMBtr  sueh  aa  may  be:  addr eaaed 
to  aay  woman  without  he*  in£emB|p 
aarioas  iotentiona..  Here,  thea^  we 
are  gravdy  at  iasne.  Yoa  maintaitt 
my  eacat  deceived  me;.  I  persist  iA 
crediting  their  evideacew  Fortunately, 
an  arbiter  is  easily  ft>und.  I  shaJI 
now  ratom.  home^  see  my  sistor-in- 
hvw,  and  confess  to  her  my  eaves- 
dcopping;,kee|ang;itSiieal  motive  and 
my  visit  to  yoa  profoundly  secret.. 
From  her  I  shall  learn;  how  matters 
TeaUy  stand.  If  her  account  agree 
with  Baroa  Steinfeklf s,  I  shaU  ever^ 
mare  miatrast  my  hearing;  if  the 
eentnary,  and  that  the  bai*on,.  Inmaelf 
a  awom  fee  to  marriage,  lia&  compro* 
aaised  the  ha|>piaess  of  a  yoang  and 
confiding  woman,  why,  then,  WwiU 
not  be  surpdaed  if  I  seek  of  him,  for 
so  grave  aa  e^Genee^  the  reparation 
which  a  shcnrt  time  ago  I  was  ready  to 
a&>rdhimte  one  comparatively  io- 
aigatficaat."  And  Fatello  bowed  form- 
aUy,.and  withaevere  countenance  mov- 
ed towards:  the  door.  Bat  before  he 
eaald  leave  the.  reom,  Steinfeld,  who 
had  stood  for  a  moment  thoughtfal 
and  perplexed,  hurried  to  intercept 
hiuL,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lock. 

^^  Yen  are  really  too  baaty,  Fatello>'*^ 
smd  he,.  ^^  and  not  altogether  reason- 
ablBk  What  ill  weed  have  you  trod- 
den upon,  that  maikea  yon.  so  ei^iotta 
this  morning?  Own  that  onr  convert 
sation  haa  taken  aa  odd  turn  I  Would 
any  one  believe  that,  yon,  Fatello  the 
mUUom9air9^  press  a  marriage  between 
your  sister,  the  wealthy  MademoiaeUe 
Gonfalon,  aoid  myself,  the  needy  Baron 
Stein feld — and  that  it  is  I,  the  ruined 
spendthrift,  from  whom  the  obstaelea 
to  the  match,  proceed?  Neither  in 
romance  nor  in  i-eal  life  haa  the  case  a 
precedent  And  yea  may  be  assured 
the  world  will  not  applaud  your  wia- 
dMft,ner  MademoiaeUe  Sebaatiaaa  fcei 
grateM  far  your  aeaL'' 

^  For  the  world's  appianae  I  eare 
not  that,"  replied  FateHio,  saappinip 
his  fingers.    ^^  As  to  my  sister,  I  have 
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neither  will  nor  power  to  constrain 
her.  I  do  but  afford  her  the  protec- 
tion she  is  entitled  to  at  my  hands.  I 
press  her  upon  no  man,  but  neither  do 
I  suffer  her  to  be  trifled  with.  Sebas- 
tiana  Gonfalon  does  not  lack  snitors, 
I  can  assure  yon.** 

^^Unquestionably,"  said  Stemfald, 
with  an  absent  air ;  ^^  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon  is  indeed  a  most  charmine 
person,  and,  were  she  penniless,  would 
still  be  a  prize  to  any  man.  I  only 
wish  I  enjoyed  the  place  in  her  good 
opinion  yon  so  erroneously  imagine 
me  to  occupy.** 

''  Well,  well,"  said  FateUo,  striying 
to  get  at  the  door,  before  which  the 
baron  had  planted  himself,  *^  since 
error  thei^e  is,  it  will  soon  be  cleared 
np.  You  cannot  blame  me,  baron,  for 
preferring,  in  so  delicate  an  affair, 
the  testimony  of  my  own  ears  to  that 
of  any  one  person.  But  if  two 
nnite  against  me,  I  shall  think  myself 
crazed  or  bewitched,  and  shall  at  least 
be -silenced  and  confounded,  if  not 
entirely  conyinced." 

*«  Answer  me  one  question,"  said 
Steinfeld.  ^*  If  yesterday,  before  yon 
overheard  a  part  of  my  conversation 
with  your  sister,  I  had  asked  of  you  her 
hand,  exposing  to  you  at  the  same  time 
the  state  of  my  fortunes,  or  rather 
of  my  misfortunes,  would  you  then 
have  sanctioned  my  suit  and  pleaded 
my  cause  with  Mademoiselle  Gron- 
falon  ?  Would  you,  and  will  you  now 
— ^for,  believe  me,  I  need  it  more  than 
you  think — add  the  weight  of  your 
arguments  and  advocacy  to  the  pre- 
possession you  persist  in  thinking  your 
sister  has  in  my  favour,  a  preposses- 
sion of  whose  existence  I  hardly  dare 
flatter  myself?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Fatello,  with 
«n  air  of  straightforward  cordiality. 
"  Why  not?  Xou  are  not  rich,  cer- 
tainly but  Sebastiana  is  rich  enough 
for  both.  You  have  high  birth,  ta- 
lents, interest  with  the  Emperor,  and, 
once  married,  with  your  debts  paid, 
and  your  wild  oats  sown,  yon  may 
take  ambition  instead  of  pleasure  for 
a  mistress,  and  aspire  to  high  employ- 
ment. Why  not  return  to  diplomacy, 
for  which  you  are  so  admirably  quali- 
fied, and  come  back  to  us  as  Austrian 
ambassador?  Believe  me,  baron, 
there  is  a  fine  career  before  you,  if 
you  will  but  pursue  it." 


"  Periiaps,"  said  Steinfeld,  smilmg 
to  himself,  like  a  man  to  whom  a 
bright  per^)ective  is  suddenly  thrown 
open ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  the  first  step 
would  be  a  suitable  marriage,  which, 
by  ridding  me  of  all  encnmbrsnce, 
inigfat  enable  me  to  dimb  lightly  and 
steadily  the  hill  of  wealth  and  hcm- 
ours." 

^^Anda  udOiommaire  brother-in-law 
to  give  you  an  oceastonal  posh  by  the 
way,"  added  Fatello,  with  one  of  his 
heavy,  purse-proud  smiles ;  ^*  pushes 
you  may  repay  in  kind,  for  d^klomatist 
and  financier  should  ever  hont  in 
couples.*' 

"  My  dear  FateUo,"  sud  Stonfeld, 
"  the  prospect  is  too  charmmg  to  be 
lightly  reUnqnished.  Yon  must  thmk 
strangely  of  my  first  reluctance  to  avail 
myseu  of  your  friendly  disposition  in 
my  favour;  but  I  so  little  suspected 
it,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  its  sudden 
revelation,  so  embairassed  by  my  own 
difficulties— and  then  pride,  you  know 
— ^a  morbid  fear  of  being  thought  mer- 
cenary; in  short,  yon  will  make  allow- 
ance for  my  strange  way  of  meeting 
your  kind  encouragement.  I  can  onljr 
say,  that  since  yon  deem  me  worthy  of 
her,  and  if  you  can  obtain  her  consent, 
(a  more  difficult  task,  I  fear,  than  yea 
imagine,)  I  shall  be  the  hiH>piest  of 
men  as  the  hnsband  of  the  adorable 
Sebastiana.*' 

*^  That  is  speaking  to  the  purpose," 
said  Fatello;  ^*  and,  for  my  part,  1 1^ 
peat  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  call  jon 
brother-in-law.  I  will  do  my  best  for 
you  with  Sebastiana,  to  whom  I  will 
at  once  communicate  yonr  formal  de- 
mand in  marriage.  But,  pshaw !  jw 
rogue,"  added  he,  with  a  dnmsy  tt- 
tempt  at  ardmess,  ^'  yon  have  nude 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  and  seed 
no  brotherly  advocate." 

*'  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  replied 
Steinfeld  earnestly.  ^'I  only  wish  I 
were  as  confident,  and  with  i^kkI  rei- 
son,  as  yon  think  me." 

''  WeU,  weU,  no  matter,"  said  tbe 

banker.     ''You  shall  ahoray  lietf 

your  fate." 
«' I  shaU  be  on  thorns  tin  I  lean  iC 

said  the  baron.  *'  And,  mv  dear  Fa- 
tello," said  he,  detaining  the  btoker, 
who,  after  shaking  hands  with  lu0t 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  ^'itis 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  refer— atleist 

not  weigh  npcm— onr  oonvenatk»i^ 
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last  night's  ina8<iQerade.  It  might 
Tex  Mademoiselle  Gronfaloii — to  learn 
that  she  had  been  orerheard— or — she 
might  donbt  yonr  having  heiurd,  and 
think  I  liad  been  oonfldmg  to  yon  a 
posmnptaons  and  nnfoonded  bdief  of 
her  partiality  for  myself.  Women, 
yon  know,  are  susceptible  on  these 
points ;  it  might  indispose  her  towards 
me,  and  lessen  my  chance.  In  short," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  ^*  if  yon  wUl 
be  guided  by  an  ex-rauit  now  re- 
formed, bat  who  has  some  little  ex- 
perience of  the  female  heart,  yon  will 
confine  yourself  to  the  communication 
of  my  proposals,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  past,  and  apply  all  your  elo- 
quence to  induce  Mademoiselle  Sebas- 
tiana  to  receive  them  as  favourably 
as  yourself.*' 

Fatello  nodded  knowingly. 

^' Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  *^  I  see  I  need 
not  despair  of  my  ears.  They  do  not 
serve  me  so  badly.  But  never  fear, 
baron — ^I  will  know  nothing,  except 
that  you  are  desperately  in  love,  and 
that  your  life  depends  on  your  suit's 
success.  That  is  the  established 
formula,  is  it  not?" 

When  the  baron — after  escorting 
Fatello,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  to 
the  door  of  the  pavilion,  where  the 
banker's  carriage  awaited  him — re- 
entered the  brewast-room,  the  joyous 
and  hopeful  expression  his  countenance 
had  worn  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
conversation  with  his  visitor  was  ex- 
changed for  one  of  anxiety  and  doubt. 
Inst^  of  returning  to  the  breakfast, 
of  which  he  had  scarcely  eaten  a 
mouthful,  he  drew  his  arm-chair  to 
the  fire,  threw  himself  into  it,  and  fell 
into  a  brown  study.  The  attentive 
valet,  who  came  in  fiill  of  concern  for 
his  master's  interrupted  meal,  was 
sharply  dismissed,  with  an  order  to 
admit  no  callers.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  Steinfeld's  cogitations  appa- 
rently assumed  a  rosier  hue.  The 
wrinkles  on  his  brow  relaxed  their 
rigidity,  he  ceased  to  gnaw  his 
mustache,  and  at  length  a  smQe 
dawned  upon  his  features,  and  grew 
till  it  burst  into  a  laugh.  Some- 
thing or  other  inordinately  tickled  the 
baron's  fancy ;  for  he  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  heartily,  but  silently. 
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with  the  eyes  rather  than  the  mouth, 
for  nearly  a  minute.  Then  getting  up, 
and  lounging  pensively  tlm>ugh  the 
room,  he  indulged  in  a  solfloquy 
of  muttered  and  broken  sentences, 
which,  like  the  secret  cipher  of  a 
band  of  conspirators,  were  unintel- 
ligible without  a  key.  Their  obscu- 
rity was  increased  by  a  style  of  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  the  card-table, 
and  which  a  man  of  such  correct  taste 
as  Steinfeld  would  doubtless  have 
scrupled  to  employ  in  conversation 
with  any  one  but  himself. 

**  What  an  odd  caprice  of  fate  I"  he 
said.  *^  A  strange  turn  in  the  game, 
indeed!  The  card  I  most  feared  turns 
up  tramps!  It  rather  deranges  my 
calculations;  but  perhaps  it  is  as 
good  a  card  as  the  other.  Decidedly 
as  sure  a  one.  What  certainty 
that  yonder  pedantic  booby  is  right 
in  his  prognostics  ?  And  then  there 
was  no  avoiding  it.  Provided,  only, 
Fatello  is  silent  about  last  night.  If 
not,  all  is  spoilt.  And  if  she  makes  a 
scene  1  Your  Spanish  dames  are  re- 
puted fieiT  as  Arabs ;  but  I  take  hei 
for  one  of  the  milder  sort — rather  a 
pining  than  a  storming  beauty.  What 
if  I  were  to  miss  both,  by  some  infer-* 
nal  guiproquo  or  other.  Query,  too, 
whether  Sebastiana  accepts  ;  «but  I 
think,  with  Fatello  to  back  me,  I  need 
not  fear  much  on  that  score.  I 
detect  his  motives.  To  your  rich  up- 
start, money  is  dirt  compared  with 
descent,  connexion,  title.  He  would 
like  to  be  an  ambassador's  brother-in- 
law,  the  near  connexion  of  a  family 
dating  fix)m  Charlemagne — ^he,  the  man 
of  nothing,  with  plebeian  written  on 
his  front.  Upwards  of  half  a  million. 
Seven  hundred  thousand,  I  daresay. 
I  had  reckoned  on  nearly  double, 
and  now  I  may  lose  both.  Well, 
h  la  grace  du  dtabk,  I  will  go  take  a 
gallop." 

And  in  another  half  hour  the  aspi- 
rant to  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Se- 
bastiana Gonfalon  was  canteringronnd 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  followed  at  the 
prescribed  distance  by  Celestin,  who, 
mounted  on  a  fine  English  horse,  near 
sixteen  hands  high,  bore  no  slight  re- 
semblance to  an  ape  exalted  on  an 
elephant. 
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The  hnM  of  «he  V^rtliem  fitfjle,  mH-imtBlby  w&rn^  «BMffBglf,  ivith 

sMnsled  is  ene  of tbeniOBtrespectaMe  ilie«xoepti«ii  «f  1%e  firstikMr,  <li¥ided 

of  the  nmneronsimall  straeto  hoiirecB.  iato  tire  -**  fgyrfemwi/'  of  tw  roena 

theRne6tHoDOi^aBd(iieRiie2fe«v«  a&4  «   evphoud   eMsh,  for   whidi 

des  Petite  ChBmps,  is  one  c€  se^wal  Madoie  Daehanfere  ohtaiiis  the  ex- 

hvadred  estaUiehmeate  of  Hbt  class,  tniTagant  rent  ^faiiietj  and  one  hm- 

•catlered  ever  Paris,  end  whid^  id-  dred  fhmos  per  menth.    Ahofv^  the 

thoiq^h  bearing  the  aabitioas  title  <i  first  ^eor  the  roens  vre  cf  Tarioos 

*'  hotel,'"  differ  in  ao  essential  respeot  ^nalily— ftmn  the  oomsDodkNU  chun- 

ih>in  what  in  LefBdoB  are  stytod  third  henrhidi,  by  the  French  njsteBiefaK 

«r  fourth-rate  todgmff-hevses.    It  is  «  alcove  for  the  bed,  is  «evf«rted  Id  the 

tail,  narrow,  ■ndancholy-lookiiig  edfr-  daytime  into  a  wr  tolerable  iflatalion 

toe,  «Btmd  thiwgh   an  archway,  of  apaifowr— tothecowefeitkflsattic, 

which  devoirs  a  great  pert  <^  llhe  a&  ^wi  isi  simmer,  an  ice-honse  in 

gronnd-floor,  and  is  dosed  ait  night  by  winter,  dearly  paid  at  five  fraaes  a- 


a  IravTy  coach-door,  and  in  t^  day-  week  by  some  straggling  artisan  who 

time  by  a  fov-foot  paHisade,  painted  wwhsfaavd  enough  in  the  day  to  deep 

«  bright  green,  with  a  gate  in  the  anywhere  at  night, 

middle,  and  a  noisy  bell  that  rings  At  the  period  lefetiiwl  toby  this 

whenever  the  gate  is  opened.    Under  namctive,  a  room  upon  the  third  fioor 

the  archway,  and  in  the  little  paved  of  the  hotA  of  ttie  Smthan  Eagle 

coirt  that  terminates  it,  tliere  is  al-  was  eccvpied,  as  ad^t  be  ascertamed 

ways  a  strong  smeUof  Uacking  in  tin  lyy  ifispection  ef  a  lithographed  virit- 

morning,  and  an  equally  strong  emell  ing  card,  stuck  upon  tiie  <loor  wiA  a 

of  sonp  in  the  afternoon ;  the  ibnMr  wwnr,  by  GrodSbeit  Oarcaasonne,  cap- 


Noising  from  the  labovrs  of  Jean,  a  tain  in  the  Ist 
strapping,  broad-shonMered  aatiiPe  <if  known  «mpha!tieBlly  amongst  tiie  m- 
Picn^,   who   makes   beds,  <^lea»8  manent  tenants  of  the  hoed  as  **The 
boots,  and  canies  water  for  the  entire  Captain.*'    Not  that  mflltaiy  oocb- 
hotel ;  the  latter  emanathug  fr«om  a  pants  were  a  rarity  nnder  tiie  wafs 
small,  smoky  den,  not  anMke  a  ehip'ii  of  the  N<MthemEagle;  captains  weie 
caboose,  where  a  fingycookmaid  pre-  common  enongh  thero— ^najors  not 
pares  the  dimval  pet-rnhfeu  for  the  very  eoaroe— and  it  was  apon  rseerd 
mistress  of  tiie  liotel,  her  son  and  fans-  that  more  than  one  cokcid  hadoocn- 
baad,  and  for  a  conple  of  pensioners,  pied  the  ydlow  cdkm  npon  ^  first 
who,  in  conrideiation  of  the  moderate  floor.  Bat  none  of  these  warriors  bote 
monthly  payment  cf  fifty  fiwacs  each,  eomparisonwHh  Captain  Oas^cassoBBe 
are  admitted  to  sfaarethefrngalragonts  in  the  estimation  of  Madame  Dodiam- 
of  Madame  Dachambre's  dinner-table,  bre,  an  elderly  lady  with  a  game  kg, 
Byaa  architeotaral  aiTaiigement,c<mi-  and  a  dngolariy  plrin  oovnienanee, 
men  «nongh  in  old  Paris  honaes,  and  who  had  seen  better  dtetys,  and  had  a 
which  seems  designed  to  seoare  a  stiaug  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  1^ 
comfortable  gash  of  cold  air  tfaroof^  In  general  she  professed  no  great  aflh&- 
the  crevices  of  ervery  door  in  tiie  bnild-  tioa  for  men  c€  the  ewtrrd,  whom  she 
ing,  the  foot  of  the  stahcase  is  in  the  oonnderedtoomadiaiMctedtostPoof 
coort^c^^en  to  all  weathers— a  dream-  drink  and  profime  oaths,  and  who  did 
stance  most  painftd  to  ^ean,  who  takes  not  aiways,  die  said,  respect  ia  jjadbar 
pride  in  the  polidi  of  ids  stairs,  and  is  <fe  fa  aiawofi.   The  eaptmn,  hoirefer, 
to  be  seen,  whenever  his  other  avoca-  had  com^etdy  won  wt  heait— aot  fey 
tions  leave  him  a  vMrnent's  leisnre,  any  partioalar  merikneas  or  ahsthiBBee, 
bnsily  repairteg,  with  a  brodibndkM  f&t  he  oonsnmed  temote  "Oegnao  ttm 
on  his  foot,  and  a  bit  of  wax  in  a  spring  water,  had  a  Tomefte  a  deep- 
deft  stick,  the  damage  done  to  their  moathed  mastiff,  and  swore,  when  in- 
instre  bythe  muddy  boots  of  the  lod-  censed,  till  the  very  raftera  trenibled. 
gers.    The  hotd  contains  about  five-  Neverthdess  he  had  somehow  or  otber 


guoed  bar  irfTections ;  pMtly;,perki|iB, 
b  J  the  regularity  wil^  vlHck,  vqMm  all 
his  visits  to  Piris  dnrmgthe  previoiis 
fifteen  yens,  he  had  lodged  in  her 
honse  and  paid  his  bills ;  partly^ 
doubtless,  by  the  engaging  familiarity 
with  which  he  helped  Innsieif  from  her 
flnnff-bosc,  and  adckessed  her  as  Mar 
man  Daofaamhre. 

It  was  eight  oVlock  At  night,  and, 
oontnury  to  his  wont,  Captain  Oaicas- 
flOBiie,  instead  of  omtestiBg  a  pool  at 
billinds  inhisaecnatonedeafd,  orocoo- 
pyiag  a  stall  at  his  favourite  Palais 
fic^id  theatre,  was  seated  in  his  room, 
alome,  a  coffee-cap  and  a  bottle  on  the 
table  beside  him,  the  amber  month- 
pieoe  of  a  hnge  meerschami  pipe  dis- 
appearing under  his  heavy  dark  nras- 
tacbe,  sraoUog  steadiiy,  and  reading 
the  ^SenfiiMib  de  VArmit.  He  was  « 
powerful  active  man,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  red-brown  oomplexion, 
martial  features,  and  a  cavaJier  air, 
in  whom  Algerine  efimate  and  fatigues 
had  vutigated,  if  it  had  not  wholly 
checked,  that  tendency  to  eorpolenoe 
eariy  obeervable  in  many  French 
cavalry  officers,  for  the  most  part  a 
sedentary  and  fnli-fbeding  raice.  Of  a 
most  gr^^arious  disposition,  no  slight 
cause  would  have  indnced  the  captain 
to  pass  in  slow  solitude  those  evening 
honrs,  which,  aoooidiag  to  his  creed, 
ought  invariably,  in  Paris,  to  dance 
merrily  by  in  the  broad  light  of  gas, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  a  theatre  or 
oofiee-house.  Neither  was  it,  in  his 
eyes,  n  trifle  that  had  placed  him,  as 
he  expressed  it,  nnder  dose  amst  for 
the  evening.  He  was  paying  a  small 
instainent  of  a  d^  of  gratitude, 
which  many  would  have  held  expunged 
by  lapse  of  time,  but  which  Carcas- 
sonae  stUl  vemembered  and  willingly 
acknowledged.  Many  years  previ* 
oady—within  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
promotion  from  a  sergeantcy  in  «  crack 
hnaaar  regiment  to  a  oometcy  in  a 
ooips  of  chassevs,  newly  Ibnned  for 
AMoKB  service,  and  In  which  he  had 
since  sahred  his  way  to  the  oommand 
of  a  troop  —  Godibert  Carcaaemine, 
when  on  leave  of  absence  at  Paris,  had 
been  led,  by  thoughtlessness  andl^evil 
asBodates,  rather  than  by  hmate  vice, 
into  a  scrape  which  tlmeatetted  to  bhurt 
his  ppoipects  in  the  nnny,  and  conse- 
quently in  lifiB,  and  of  ma  extrication 
from  w4ich  than  was  an  posaiUlity) 
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unksB  he  eodd  immediately  procure 
five  tbonsand  francs.  The  sum  was 
trifling,  hat  to  hia  it  seeaMd  immense, 
for  lie  esthnated  it  by  the  difficulty  tk 
obtaining  it.  Ihiven  to  desperation, 
thoughts  of  suicide  beset  him,  when  at 
that  critical  moment  a  friend  came  to 
the  rescue.  By  the  merest  diance, 
he  stumbled  upon  a  former  sohoc^- 
fellow,  a  native  of  the  same  dq>art- 
ment  as  faimsdf,  and  his  accomplice 
in  many  a  boyish  froli^  They  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  years.  When 
CarcaBsonne  was  taken  by  the  con- 
scription, his  scho<^mate  had  already 
departed  to  seek  fortune  at  Paris,  the 
£ldorado  of  provincials,  and  there, 
whilst  the  smart  bat  pamiless  young  « 
sMdier  was  slowly  working  his  way  to 
a  commisfiion,  he  had  tatoi  root  and 
prospered.  He  was  not  yet  a  wealthy 
man,  bat  neither  was  hie  a  needy  or 
niggardly  one,  for,  on  hearing  the  tale 
of  his  friend^s  diificnlties,  he  offered 
him,  after  a  few  moments*  intenial 
calculation,  the  loan  of  the  sum  on 
which  his  fate  depended,  and  gruffly 
cat  short  the  impetaons  expressicm  of 
gratitude  with  which  the  generous 
oflfer  was  joyfully  accepted.  The  loan 
was  in  fact  a  gift,  for  when,  some  time 
afterwards,  Carcassoone  remitted  to 
his  friend  a  small  instalment  of  his 
ddirt,  scraped  together  by  a  pinching 
economy  that  did  him  honour,  out  <^ 
his  deader  pay,  the  little  draft  was 
returned  to  kam,  with  the  words, 
^^Yoa  shall  pay  me  when  yon  are 
colonel.**  And  as  all  subsequent  at- 
tempts were  ant  i»y  the  same  answer, 
the  money  was  still  unpaid.  But 
never  did  loan  bear  better  interest  of 
gratitude.  Carcassonne  had  never 
forgotten  the  obligation,  was  never 
weary  of  seekmg  opportunities  of  re- 
quiting it.  These  were  hard  to  find, 
for  his  friend  was  now  a  rich  man,  and 
there  was  little  the  dragoon  could  do 
for  him  beyond  choosing  his  horses, 
and  givmg  his  grooms  valoahle  veteri- 
nary faints,  derived  from  his  long  ex- 
perience <rf  the  chevaUne  race  in  the 
stiUes  of  the  let  Chasseurs.  Once 
only  was  he  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
his  benefactor  slightin^y  spoken  of  at 
a  puMic  table  in  Paris.  That  was  a 
\mi0ffj  day  for  Carcassonne,  and  a  sad 
one  for  the  offender,^who  was  taken 
home  a  few  hours  aAerwards  with  a 
bnUet  in  hto  shnalder. 
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The  object  of  this  devoted  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  rongh  but 
honest-heuted  soldier,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  sincerity  and  valne  of  snch 
friendship,  and  returned  it  after  his 
own  fashion, — ^that  is  to  say,  somewhat 
as  the  owner  of  a  noble  aog  permits 
its  demonstrations  of  affection,  and 
reqnites  them  by  an  occasional  caress. 
TVlien  Carcassonne  came  to  Paris, 
which  he  did  as  often  as  he  could  get 
leave  of  abs^ce  from  his  duties  in 
Africa,  his  first  visit  was  always  for 
his  benefactor,  who  invariably  got  up 
a  dinner  for  him — ^not  at  his  own 
house,  which  the  dragoon  would  have 
considered  a  tame  proceeding,  bnt  at 
.some  renowned  restaurant — a  regular 
bambochA,  as  the  African  styled  it, 
where  champagne  corks  flew  and 
punch  flamed  firam  six  in  the  evening 
till  any  hour  after  midnight.  Then, 
the  civilian*s  occupations  being  nume- 
rous, and  his  sphere  of  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  soldier,  the  two 
saw  but  little  of  each  other,  except 
through  a  casual  meeting  in  the  rich 
man^s  stables,  or  on  the  boulevard,  or 
when — ^but  this  was  very  rare — Car- 
cassonne was  surprised  in  his  room, 
at  the  Northern  Eagle,  by  an  unex- 
pected but  most  welcome  visit  from 
his  friend,  come  to  smoke  a  passing 
cigar,  and  have  ten  minutes*  chat  over 
boyish  days  and  reminiscences. 

These  visits  ;were  a  great  treat  to 
the  captain  ;  and  it  was  the  anticipa- 
tion of  one  of  them  that  now  kept  him 
in  his  room.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
had  received  that  morning  a  note  from 
his  friend,  requesting  him  to  remain 
at  home  in  the  evening,  as  he  would 
call  upon  and  crave  a  service  of  him. 
Carcassonne  was  delighted  at  tiie  in- 
timation, and  not  feeling  quite  certain 
when  evening  might  be  said  to  begin, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  at  four 
o^dock,  ordered  in  dinner  from  a 
neighbouring  trcdUur^  sipped  his  coffee 
in  contented  solitude,'ana now  awaited, 
with  the  dntiful  patience  of  a  soldier 
on  sentry,  the  promised  coming  of  his 
friend.  At  last  a  cough  and  a  heavy 
footstep  were  heard  upon  the  stairs ; 
the  captain  took  up  a  candle,  opened 
the  door,  and,  stepping  out  into  the 
gloomy  corridor,  the  light  fell  upon 
the  tall  ungainly  figure,  and  suUen 
features,  of  Sigismund  Fatello. 

"  Come  In,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried 


Carcassoone  in  his  stentorifln  tones, 
and  with  a  soldier's  oath.  **  Fve  ex- 
pected you  these  three  hours.  What— 
wet  ?  Snow?  Come  to  the  fire,  sod 
take  a  sup  of  cognac  till  the  punch  is 
made." 

It  snowed  heavily  outude,  and  the 
banker's  upper  ooat  had  caught  a  few 
large  flakes  in  crossing  the  court  He 
heraed  them  not,  but  putting  down, 
nntasted,  the  glass  of  brandy  handed 
to  him  by  the  captain,  he  took  a  chair, 
and  motioned  Carcassonne  to  another. 

^^  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Sigismund?"  said  the  c^>taii^ 
looking  nard  at  his  friend.  ^  Are  you 
ill?" 

"  Better  than  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been.    Fresh  from  a  wedding." 

*^Ohol"  said  Carcassonne.  "I 
thought  you  had  not  pnt  on  fttll  dress 
to  visit  your  old  comrade  in  his  den 
at  the  Northern  Eagle.  And  whose 
wedding  was  it?" 

"Asingular  one,"  replied  the  banker, 
parrying  the  qnestion.  '^Strangelj 
brought  about,  certainly.  Would  yos 
like  to  hear  its  history,  Carcassonne? " 

^^By  all  means,"  said  the  captuSf 
who  always  liked  whatever  Fatello 
proposed.  ^'But  the  business  yoa 
came  about? — ^you  said  I  could  do 
something  for  you.    What  is  it  ?  " 

^'  Plenty  of  time  for  that.  It  will 
keep.  Let  me  tell  yon  of  tills  mar- 
riage." 

''  Delighted  to  listen,"  said  Carcas- 
sonne, settling  himself  in  his  chairs 
and  filling  his  pipe  from  a  huge  em- 
broidered bag,  once  the  property  of  u 
Arabian  Emir's  lady,  but  which  a 
razzia  had  degraded  into  a  reoqptade 
for  tobacco. 

'^  You  must  know,  then,  Caratf- 
sonne,"said  Fatello,  *^that  a  fiieod 
of  mine,  named  Oliver,  a  man  of 
middle  a[ge,  more  calculated  to  sIubo 
in  a  counting-house  than  in  a  boudoift 
was  fool  enough,  not  very  long  igOi 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  beaotifnl  giri, 
twenty  years  younger  than  himMlf; 
and  as  he  was  rich,  and  her  father 
avaricious,,  the  marriage  was  brooght 
about,  although  not  utogether  witb 
her  good  will." 

"Bad,"  quoth  the  captain,  between 
two  puffs  of  his  pipe.  "  An  unwilling 
bride  is  apt  to  prove  a  sonr  wife.** 

"  Once  married,"  continned  FatellOf 
without  heeding  his  friend^s  interrsp' 
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tion,  ^^  Oliver,  who  knew  he  had  not 
his  wife's  love,  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  her  friendship.  He  was  not 
snch  a  man,  either  by  person,  man- 
ners, or  temper,  as  women  are  apt 
to  fancy;  bat,  to  atone  for  his  de- 
ficiencies, he  covered  her  with  gold, 
was  the  slave  of  her  caprices,  fore- 
stalled her  slightest  wish.  Her  amuse- 
ment and  happiness  were  the  whole 
stndy  of  his  life ;  and  after  a  while  his 
efforts  seemed  crowned  with,  success. 
She  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and 
appeared  contented  with  her  lot. 
Tlus  was  all  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and, 
having  attained  this,  he  was  happy. 
His  existence,  from  boyhood  upwards, 
had  been  agitated  and  laborious,  but 
riches  had  rewarded  his  toils,  and  he 
eonld  now  look  forward  to  a  long 
period  of  happiness  and  repose.  At 
the  very  moment  he  indulged  these 
visions  of  a  bright  future,  a  single 
word,  whispered  m  his  ear  by  a  phy- 
sician of  high  repute,  crumbled  the 
entire  fabric  That  word  was  Con- 
sumption, and  when  he  heard  it  he 
knew  his  doom  was  sealed.  His  father, 
his  elder  brother,  lus  sisters,  all  had 
been  carried  off,  in  the  prime  of  their 
strength,  by  the  insi&ous  disease, 
whose  germ,  implanted  in  their  sys- 
tem before  they  saw  the  light,  was 
ineradicable  by  the  resources  of  art. 
The  shock  was  severe — ^it  could  not 
be  otherwise — ^for  most  of  the  things 
were  his  for  which  men  prize  life. 
But  he  was  no  poltroon,  to  pine  at 
the  approach  of  death ;  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  meet  like  a  man  his  inevit- 
able fate.  Although  with  scarce  a 
shadow  of  hope,  he  neglected  no  means 
of  combating  the  deadly  malady ;  and, 
enjoining  secrecy  to  his  physician,  he 
concealed  from  evenrone  his  belief  that 
his  days  were  numbered  and  his  race 
wellnigh  run.  He  was  calm  and  re- 
signed, if  not  hopeful,  when  he  one 
day  received  a  letter  that  chilled  his 
very  soul.  His  wife,  it  told  him,  loved 
another,  whom  she  would  meet  that 
night  at  a  masquerade.  Although 
anonymous,  its  indications  were  so 
precise,  that  Oliver,  spurred  byfiercest 
jealousy,  disguised  himself  and  went 
secretly  to  the  ball.  There  he  dis- 
covered his  wife,  in  the  company  of  a 
foreign  fopling,  who,  for  some  time 
previously,  had  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house.  He  kept  near  them, 
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occasionally  catching  a  sentence  con- 
firmatory of  his  suspidons,  until  they 
withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  sought 
a  retired  nook,  where  to  converse  un- 
interrupted. He  found  means  to 
secrete  himself  in  their  vicmity,  and 
overheard — ^no  evidence  of  his  dis- 
honour, for  then  he  had  stabbed  them 
where  they  stood — but  words  whence 
he  gathered  the  existence  of  the  most 
heartless,  perfidious,  and  cold-blooded 
calculation. 

'^  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  gain  whose 
affection  he  had  squandered  millions, 
and  changed  his  very  nature,  impa- 
tiently awaited  his  death  to  bestow  her 
hand,  and  the  fortune  he  should  be- 
queath her,  on  the  smooth-tongued 
seducer  whose  arts  had  beguiled  her. 
The  secret  of  his  fatal  malady  had 
been  divulged  by  the  physician,  to 
whom  alone  it  was  known,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  this  foreign  adventurer,  who, 
ever  upon  the  watch  to  redeem  his 
broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage, profited  by  the  disdosure.  He 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Oliver's 
house,  and  applied  every  art  and 
energy  to  gain  his  wife's  affections. 
He  was  but  too  successful.  She 
listened  to  his  protestations,  and  on 
learning  her  husband's  impending 
death,  pledged  hersdf  to  become  his, 
when  she  should  be  released  by  it  from 
ties  she  abhorred.  All  this,  and  more, 
Oliver  gathered  from  their  conversa- 
tion, to  which  he  had  the  courage  to 
listen  to  the  end,  although  each  sen- 
tence went  to  his  heart  like  a  stab, 
leaving  in  the  wound  the  venom  of 
hate  and  jealousy,  to  rankle  there 
until  the  ktest  moment  of  his  life. 
What  had  you  done,  Carcassonne, 
had  you  been  in  his  place  ?  " 

*'^PardieuI^^  said  the  captain,  who 
had  listened  with  profound  attention, 
and  great  expenditure  of  smoke,  to 
his  friend's  narrative ;  *^  I  can  hardly 
say,  Sigismund.  If  I  had  kept  my 
hands  off  the  butterfly  scoundrel  when 
I  heard  him  courting  my  wife,  I  should 
have  followed  him  when  he  had  had 
his  chat  out,  and.  requested  the  plea- 
sure of  crossing  swords  with  him  at 
his  earliest  convenience;  and  had  I 
got  one  good  cut  at  him,  he  should  not 
have  needed  another.  What  did  your 
friend?" 

"  Very  nearly  what  you  have  said. 
He  went  home  and  destroyed  his  will, 
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ftod  made  motker.  nien  be  wrngfat 
his  eneny,  to  chaUen^B  fchn  to  ca 
infltent  enoomter.  The  mean  TiHalA 
denied  his  treaeherr^  and  «wore  that 
her  to  whom  his  vows  of  hy^  wen 
addressed  was  boI  01iver\i  wifis,  twit 
his  sister-in-law.  Oiirer  well  knew 
this  to  be  a  lie,  tat  he  affected  to  be- 
lieve he  had  been  deoeired  by  simi- 
larity of  dress  and  imperfect  hearing, 
ibr  ^  svbfceHHise  had  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  htm  a  sare  means  of  ponish- 
ing  his  faitiiless  wile,  and  defeating  her 
sednoer's  aim«  lie  declared  himself 
wiffing  to  aid  the  Tiews  of  the  ibreigner 
—one  Baron  Steinfeld,  an  Anstiian 
of  high  ftimiiy,  but  rained  tDitunes 
— and  to  m*ge  his  sister-in-law  to 
accept  his  hand.  Disagreeabiy  snr- 
prised  at  sock  wilMngness,  where  he 
had  wished  and  expected  ofvpositioii, 
Steinfeld  strove  to  recede,  bit  fonnd 
extrication  inposaible  from  the  trap 
he  had  roshed  into.  Finally  he  was 
compeMed  to  yield;  the  less  unwill- 
ingly becanse  tiie  bride  thm  given  him 
was  not  withovt  imtime,  which  Oliver 
exaggeorated,  the  better  to  ailare  him. 
So  that,  when  Oliver  left  him,  it  was 
to  convey  his  formal  proposals  to  the 
lady,  who  was  nothing  loath,  and 
to-day  they  were  married.'' 

"To-day !"  exclaimed  Carcassonne. 
"  This,  then,  is  the  wedding  yon  come 
from.  And  what  said  Madame  Oli- 
ver?" 

"What conld  she  say?  Made  all 
the  secret  opposition  she  conld,  no 
donbt ;  and  then,  finding  it  in  vain, 
for  her  sister  seemed  as  mnch  fiisci- 
nated  by  the  Austrian  Lothario  as  she 
was  herself,  she  tank  ill  and  kept  her 
bed.  It  needed  all  her  woman's  pride, 
and  her  fear  of  maiicions  comment,  to 
carry  her  calmly  through  to-day's 
ceremonies  aad  festivities.*' 

"Avery  strange  tale!"  cried  the 
captain.     ' '  And  all  true,  eh  ?" 

"  To  the  letter.  Bat  that  is  not  all. 
To-day,  after  the  marriage,  Oliver 
sought  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
his  newly-made  brother-in-law;  and 
his  first  act,  when  they  were  alone, 
was  to  hand  him  the  anonymous  letter 
he  had  received  on  the  day  of  the 
masquerade,  in  which  was  mentioned 
the  cokmr  of  the  ribbons  worn  by  Ma. 
dame  Oliver  at  flie  ball,  as  a  sign  by 
which  Steinfdd  waa  to  distinguish  her 
amongst  the  crowd  of  dominoa." 
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^*  G«odi"  saidOafcassonae  empka- 
tfeally.  "  And  n^Bt  Mid  the  Kniaer: 
»c?" 

^Deided  every  thi^;,  vrtil  Ofirer 
recapitalatod,  word  for  wvd,  certain 
phrases  of  the  nonversation  ke  had 
overfaend.  HiIb  atnek  him  dnd>; 
but  soon  ke  recovered  kis  effiontoy, 
and  espressed  smprise  at  Olir^r^B  le- 
▼ivittg  the  subject,  eqieetaUy  nt  that 
moment." 

^^Some  yon  deeosed  it  advisable 
to  overtook  the  offence  at  tke  ti 
and  to  promote  mymazriage 
snter  in-kiw,*  ke  said,  'I 
derstand  your  motive  for 
up  the  grievnnee.' 

«''I  will  explain,'  lepfied  OGw. 
^I  married  yon  to  my  flisfeer-in-law 
tiiat  yon  might  never  be  i^  widow% 
husband,  whelker  I  die  n  few  months 
hence,  by  the  hand  of  God,  or  to- 
morrow by  ymnrs,  in  the  duel  which 
shall  no  longer  foe  delayed.' " 

"The devil !"flkoirted  tke  aqrtam, 
at  this  annoimoement.  "  Tomr  friend 
Oliver  is  the  mrong  man  to  jent  with, 
I  see  Hiat.  Bat  will  he  xeaOy  frght 
his  sister's  hvBband?" 

"  He  le^  wiU,"  lepfiod  F^atelk^ 
cahnly.  ^*  Skonld  yon  scrapie,  in  kis 
place?" 

"  By  my  soul.  We  kaid  to  any,  till 
one  is  trieid.  We  are  used  in  Africa 
to  hear  fellows  reckoning  on  onr  boots 
before  we  think  of  leaving  tiiem  oC 
But  that  hurts  neither  us  nor  the 

boots,  whilst  n  man^  wife h.  is 

aggravatiug,  certainly,  particalarly  to 
a  man  of  yomr  Oliver's  temper.  A 
saint  or  a  priest  might  not  jfiprsive, 
but,  as  a  s(Mler  and  ainner,  I  must 
say  revenge,  in  aoBh  a  case,  seems 
sweet  and  natural." 

"Then,"  said  Fateikn,  "I  may 
reckon  on  your  aesistanoe  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  On  my  aaristenoe! — I — jml 
What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
Carcassonne,  dropping  his  jMpe,  and 
starting  from  his  seat  in  eztnordinary 
perturiMition. 

"Merely  that  my  friend  CHrrer  and 
your  friend  i^itello  are  one  and  tke 
same  person,  whose  bnamens  here 
to-night  is  to  ask  yon  to  second  kim 
in  his  duel  to-morrow  with  Boon 
Eraest  von  SteoMd,  married  this 
morning  to  Mademoiaslie  Sehastiana 
Gonfalon." 
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it  may  easily  be  tmagined  that 
Steinfeld,  brave  as  he  unquestionably 
was,  did  not  feel  partLcnlarly  pleased 
mt  finding  himself  called  npen  to  risk 
bis  life  in  a  profitless  dael,  at  the  yery 
moment  when  that  life  had  acquired 
fresh  Talue  in  his  eyes,  throng  his 
aeqaiaition  of  a  pretty  wife  and  a 
handsome  fortune.  The  former,  it  is 
tnie,the  baron,  whose  utter  selfishness 
made  him  incapable  of  love  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  prized  only 
as  a  child  does  a  new  plaything,  or  an 
epicare  a  fresh  dish  presented  to  his 
sated  palate.  Pretty  and  attractive 
as  his  bride  was,  her  personal  charms 
weired  far  less  with  him  than  h«r 
golden  ones.  Even  in  these  he  had 
been  somewhat  disappointed.  Al- 
though considerable,  they  were  less 
than  FateUo's  round-numbered  gene- 
ralities had  led  htm  to  expect ;  and, 
moreover,  when  the  time  came  to  dis- 
cuss the  settlements,  Hie  bankerfought 
hard  to  secure  his  sister-in-law's  for- 
tune upon  her  own  hrad  and  that  of 
her  children.  This,  however,  fitein- 
feld  vigorously  resisted,  nrging  the 
necessity  of  extricating  his  estates 
from  pawn ;  and  Sebastiana,  ena- 
moured of  her  handsome  bridegroom, 
and  whose  ardent  and  jealous  imagina- 
tion drew  a  romantic  picture  of  a 
t^te-ii-tete  existence'  in  a  secluded 
chateau,  far  from  the  rivalries  of  a 
capital,  expressed  so  strongly  her  will 
to  i^ly  her  fortune  in  the  manner 
Steinfeld  desired,  that  Fatello,  after 
mnch  opposition,  and  with  no  good 
grace,  was  compelled  to  yield  the  point. 
The  sum  thus  placed  in  the  Austrian's 
power,  although  less  than  he  had 
anticipated,  was  yet  so  lai^ge  to 
a  man  in  his  position,  that  its  pos- 
session threw  a  pleasant  rose-coloured 
tint  over  his  existence,  of  which  the 
prospect  of  poverty,  and  the  annoy- 
anoes  of  duns,  had  for  some  tone  past 
deprived  it.  So  that  when,  upon  his 
wedding-day,  Fatello  fiercely  taxed 
him  with  his  perfidy,  repeated  the 
words  of  msnlt  he  had  addrened  to 
him  on  the  morrow  of  the  masquerade, 
and  insisted  upon  a  duel,  fiie  baron 
did  all  in  his  power  to  pacify  him. 


urging  their  new  but  near  connexion 
as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  quarrel, 
and  even  humbling  himself  to  express 
contrition  for  his  offence,  which  he 
persisted,  however,  would  have  been 
viewed  as  but  a  venial  one  by  any 
but  so  morbid,  jealous,  and  vindictive 
a  penMm  as  Fatello,  and  which,  in  no 
case,  considering  the  rdation  they 
now  stood  in  to  each  other,  could  be 
held  to  justify  them  in  seeking  each 
other^s  life.  But  to  his  expostulations, 
apologies,  and  arguments,  Fatello  re- 
plied with  such  savage  invective  and 
ungovernable  'dolence,  taunting  the 
baron  with  cowardice,  and  threatening 
him,  if  he  refused  the  reparation  de- 
manded, with  public  exposnre  and 
manual  chastisement  —  threats,  of 
whose  execntion  Fatello's  intemperate 
character  and  colossal  frame  (the 
latter  still  muscular  and  powerful  in 
spite  of  the  disease  mhungit^  allowed 
very  little  doubt — that  Steinfdd  saw 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  meeting ;  and,  assuming  the  cold 
and  haughty  tone  of  an  injured  man, 
he  briefly  arranged  with  Fatello  its 
principal  conditions.  To  avoid  scan- 
dal, and  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  safety  of  the  survivor,  the  duel 
was  to  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  a 
countiy  house  belongingto  the  banker, 
at  about  a  league  from  Tans,  and  the 
seconds  and  surgeon  were  to  be 
pledged  to  the  strictest  secrecy. 
Fatcdlo  named  Captain  Carcassonne, 
and  Steinfeld  the  Visooont  Arthur  de 
Mellay,  between  whom  the  details  of 
the  affair  were  to  be  settled. 

Both  the  principals,  however,  m 
this  singular  duel,  were  destined  to 
experience  difficulties  fiom  the  friends 
they  had  fixed  upon  to  second  them. 
Captain  Carcassonne,  who  himself 
cared  no  more  for  a  duel  than  an  £n- 
gli^  prizefighter  does  for  a  round 
with  the  gloves,  and  who  never  slept  a 
wink  the  fewer,  or  ate  a  mouthftal  less 
breakfast  before  going  out  to  fight 
one,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  trepi- 
dation when  he  learned  that  Iris  friend, 
whom  be  well  knew  to  be  unskilled  in 
fence  and  fire,  was  to  enter  the  field 
with  aman  reputed  expert  in  both.  At 
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first  he  would  not  hear  of  the  meeting 
taking  pbice,  swearing,  in  direct  op- 
position to  what  he  had  jost  before 
said,  that  he  should  not  think  of  fight- 
ing for  such  a  trifle.  When  this  plea 
was  oyerruled,  a  bright  idea  stmck 
him.  He  wonld  pick  a  qnairel  with 
Steinfeld,  and  wing  him  with  a  pis- 
tol-shot, or  spoil  his  beanty  with  a 
sabre-cnt,  jnst  as  Fatello  chose ;  aj, 
wonld  kill  him  ontright,  if  nothing  less 
wonld  satisfy  his  yindictive  friend. 
Bat  Fatello,  whose  morbid  desire  of 
revenge  had  assumed  the  character  of 
a  monomania,  rejected  all  the  cap- 
tain's plans ;  and  Carcassonne,  whose 
affection  and  deference  for  his  old 
companion  and  benefactor  were  nn« 
bounded,  ceased  to  make  objections, 
and  fixed  his  thoughts  solely  upon 
the  necessary  preliminaries.  As  to 
Fatello's  announcement  of  the  danger 
his  life  was  in  firom  lurking  disease,  (a 
danger  more  remote,  but  alao  more 
certain  than  that  he  would  incur  upon 
the  morrow,)  it  would  deeply  haye 
l^eyed  the  worthy  captain  had  he 
attached  the  least  credit  to  it ;  but  his 
contempt  for  doctors  and  their  prog- 
nostications prevented  his  dwelling  on 
it  longer  than  to  give  a  smile  to  the 
credulity  of  his  friend.  Meanwhile 
Steinfeld  had  some  trouble  with  de 
Mellay.  It  not  being  the  fashion  in 
France  for  newly-married  couples  to 
escape  from  the  place  of  their  wedding 
as  fast  as  four  posters  can  carry  them, 
the  baron  had  taken  his  bride  to  his 
house  in  the  Rue  St  Lazare,  which  a 
little  arrangement  had  adapted  for 
their  residence  during  the  few  days 
that  were  to  elapse  before  their  de- 
parture for  Germany.  There,  upon 
the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  viscount, 
who,  startled,  like  Carcassonne,  at  the 
news  of  the  projected  duel,  insisted 
on  full  explanations  before  consenting 
to  render  Steinfeld  the  service  required 
of  him.  These  explanations  Stein- 
feld was  compelled  to  give ;  and  al- 
though he  spread  over  them  a  varnish 
favourable  to  himself,  de  Mdlay 
pl^ly  saw  that  the  part  the  Austrian 
had  played  in  the  whole  affair  did  him 
no  credit,  and  that  Fatello's  extra- 
ordinary vindictiveness,  if  not  justi- 
fied, was  in  some  degree  extenuated, 
by  his  adversaiy's  perfidious  ma- 
noeuvres and  gross  breach  of  hospital- 


ity. He  at  first  insisted  on  attempting 
a  reconciliation,  but  Steinfeld  having 
convinced  him  of  its  impoesibility,  he 
wonld  not  refuse  to  stand  by  an  in- 
timate fnend  and  companion,  who  had 
more  than  once  gone  upon  the  ground 
with  him.  He  suggested,  howev^ — 
almost,  indeed,  made  it  a  condition — 
that  the  baron  should  fire  wide,  wnot 
at  all  the  first  time,  in  doing  which  he 
ran  little  risk^  for  Fatello  was  known  to 
be  unskilled  with  the  pistol.  De  Mel- 
lay resolv^to place  the  duellists  as  hx 
apart  as  possible,  and  to  make  them 
fire  together.  He  made  sure  Fatello 
would  miss  the  first  shot,  and  that 
then,  if  Steinfeld  had  not  fired,  the 
ttffair  could  easily  be  made  up. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground, 
when  Steinfeld  and  his  second  en- 
tered a  small  door  in  the  paling  of 
the  banker's  park,  at  a  short  distance 
from  which  they  had  dismiased  their 
hackney  coach.  Fatello,  Carcassonne, 
and  Dr  Pilori,  had  preceded  them  in 
the  banker's  carriage.  The  five  men 
met  upon  a  bowling-green  snrroonded 
by  trees,  which,  although  leafless, 
were  so  thickly  planted  as  to  form  an 
impervious  screen.  More  for  form's 
sake  and  the  satisfaction  of  conscience, 
than  with  hope  of  success,  the  seconds 
essayed  a  reconciliation.  The  at- 
tempt was  rendered  fruitless  by  Fatd- 
lo's  firm  determination ;  and  after  a 
brief  conference  between  the  visconnt 
and  Carcassonne,  the  combatants 
were  placed  at  twenty  paces.  It  was 
agreed  they  were  to  fire  together, 
when  six  had  been  counted.  The 
seconds  stepped  aside.  Carcassonne 
counted.  When  he  came  to  ^'  at"  a 
single  report  followed.  Stdnfdd 
staggered.    De  Mellay  ran  to  him. 

''  Nothing,"  said  the  baron.  ** My 
dear  brother«in-law  shoots  better  than 
I  thought,  that  \a  all."  And  he 
showed  a  rent  made  by  Fatello's 
bullet  in  the  firont  of  his  tightly- 
buttoned  surtout,  near  the  waist 
A  button  had  been  cut  away,  and  the 
ball  had  grazed  the  skin,  but  without 
drawing  blood. 

**This  shall  not  avail  yon,  sr," 
cried  Fatello,  in  a  tone  of  indescrib- 
able exasperation.  '^  We  came  to 
fight,  not  to  play.  Fire,  sir  I"  And 
he  stood  sideways,  exx)ecting  his 
adversary's  bullet. 
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Steinfeld  smiled  bitterly.  Then 
raising  his  pistol,  he  took  aim  at  a 
red-breast,  which,  scared  from  the 
bough  by  Fatello*s  fire,  had  again 
settled,  tamed  by  cold  and  hunger, 
npon  a  sapling  five-and-twenty  paces 
off.  Bark  and  feathers  flew  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  nnlncky  little  bu*d 
lay  disembowelled  npon  the  snow. 
Carcassonne  and  de  Mellay  ex- 
changed a  word  or  two,  and  advanced 
towards  FateUo. 

*' Enough  done,  my  dear  Sigis- 
mnnd,"  said  the  captain.  "  After  the 
baron's  forbearance,  this  can  go  no 
farther." 

Fatello's  reply  was  a  torrent  of  im- 
precations. His  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
Ids  cheeks  pale  as  death:  he  was 
insane  with  passion.  The  captain  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  calm 
him.  He  raged  and  stormed  like  a 
madman. 

^•Monsienr  FateUo,"  said  de  Mellay, 
with  surprise — almost  with  disgust — 
"  for  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself. 
This  persistence  is  unworthy  of  you . 
What  injury  have  yon  received  to 
jastify  such  maUgnity?  Neither  your 
second  nor  mys^  can  let  this  affair 
proceed,  otherwise  than  to  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  young 
man's  tone  and  manner  that  seemed 
to  strike  FateUo  and  check  his  fury. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  gazed  silently 
at  the  viscount,  as  if  recalled  to  rea- 
son by  his  remonstrance.  It  was  the 
trick  of  the  maniac,  to  put  the  keeper 
off  his  guard.  Suddenly  pushing 
Carcassonne  aside,  he  reached,  in  two 
bounds,  a  pistol-case  that  lay  open  at 
a  short  distance,  and,  seizing  one  of 
the  weapons,  levelled  it  at  Steinfeld. 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  de  Mellay  and 
Carcassonne  threw  themselves  before 
the  baron. 

"  This  is  murder  I"  exclumed  the 
viscount. 

"  Stop  1"  said  Steinfeld,  pale,  but 
quite  calm.  '^  Wait  a  moment,  sir, 
and  yon  shaU  be  satisfied.  There  is 
no  alternative,  my  dear  de  MeUay. 
Monsieur  FateUo  insists.  Give  me 
the  other  pistol." 

De  MeUay  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
the  captain. 

"  Ma  foir^  said  Carcassonne, 
shrugdng  his  shoulders,  as  if  he 
thought  a  buUet  more  or  less  hardly 
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worth  so  much  discussion — "if  they 
will  have  it  I"  The  principals  re- 
sumed their  ground,  and  the  word 
was  again  given.  This  time  both 
pistols  were  discharged.  Steinfeld 
stirred  not,  but  FateUo  feU  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  without  motion. 
Dr  FUori  ran  forward,  and,  kneeling 
beside  him,  unbuttoned  his  coat.  There 
was  a  small  bine  spot  on  the  breast, 
from  which  oozed  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood.  The  doctor  seized  the  wrist 
of  the  faUen  man.  Steinfeld  and  the 
seconds  gazed  anxiously  in  his  face, 
awaiting  his  verdict. 

"  I  aimed  at  his  arm,"  said  Stein- 
feld gloomUy,  "  but  the  cold  made  my 
hand  shake." 

Carcassonne  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
remark.  De  MeUay  glanced  at  the 
baron,  and  then  at  the  bird  that  lay 
upon  the  blood-sprinkled  snow  more 
than  twenty  yards  off. 

''  Quite  dead,"  said  PUori,  letting- 
the  arm  fall.  "It  is  a  painful  thing 
to  kUl  a  man,"  added  the  materialist 
doctor  to  Steinfeld,  who  stood  regard- 
ing his  victim  with  a  moody  and 
regretful  gaze.  "J^t  may  be  satis-* 
factory  to  you  to  know  that  he 
could  not  have  Uved  six  months 
longer." 

In  France,  a  few  years  ago,  duels, 
even  when  fatal  in  result,  did  not> 
necessarily  entaU  strict  judicial  inves- 
tigation, unless  such  investigation  was- 
provoked  by  the  friends  of  the  fallen 
man.  In  the  instance  here  recorded, 
no  one  thought  proper  to  take  vindic- 
tive steps.  Fatello's  coachman  was- 
instructed,  and  largely  bribed,  to  say 
that  his  master  had  been  struck  with 
apoplexy  in  his  carriage,  and  that,  on 
discovering  his  condition,  he  had  at 
once  driven  him  to  Dr  PUori.  The 
physidan's  arrival  at  the  house,  in 
company  with  the  corpse,  and  the 
absence  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
wound,  rendered  it  easy  to  conceal  the 
latter,  and  gave  plausibiUty  to  the 
story,  which  found  general  credit.  It 
was  not  till  several  days  afterwards 
that  a  report  spread  of  the  real  cause 
of  the  banker's  death.  Even  then  it 
attwned  Uttle  publicity,  and  by  many 
was  looked  upon  as  a  malicious  fabri- 
cation. Before  it  got  wind,  however, 
the  survivors  of  the  domestic  drama 
we  have  narrated,  were  far  from 
its  scene.    By  a  wUl  made  a  month 
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before  his  dei^h,  Fatello  had  lefk  the 
whole  of  his  great  riches,  wilh  tiie 
exception  of  some  mimificent  doB»- 
tioDs  to  pablic  charities,  and  of  an 
ample  legacy  to  Captain  Carcassonne, 
to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name  in  Alsaoe. 
Bnt  he  could  not  alienate  his  wife's 
fortune,  or  deprive  her  of  the  splendid 
jointure  secured  to  her  by  her  father's 
cautious  greediness ;  and  these  consti- 
tuted very  large  wealth,  with  which 
bis  widow,  shortly  idOfcer  his  death,  left 
Paris  for  her  native  countiy.     Her 
Parisian  friends   and   acquaintances 
were  edified,  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
the  grief  she  displayed  at  ^atello's 
decease.    She  was  disconsolate ;  and, 
for  at  least  a  day  and  a  half,  ^^  ceUe 
pauvre  Madame  FateUo^^  was  the  pre- 
yailing  topic  of  conversation,  and  the 
object  of  universal  sympathy.    Hen- 
pecked husbands  held  her  up  as  a 
model    of    conjugal    affection;    and 
wicked  wives  secretly  wondered  at 
the  poignant  regret  shown  by  such  a 
young,  rich,  and  handsome  widow, 
for    BO   ugly,    unprepossessing,    and 
morose  a  man.    But  it  occurr^  to  no 
one    to    seek    the    cause    of    her 
excessive  grief  in  a  bridal  wreath  in- 
stead of  in  a  funeral  shroud ;  to  trace 
the  source  of  her  sorrow  to  the  loss 
of  an  expected  husband  whom  ^e 
passionately  loved,  not   to  that   of 
a   departed  one,   whom  she   never 
regretted. 

AlthoBgh  little  apprehensive  of  per- 
secution, many  motives  concurred  to 
render  Paris  an  undesirable  residence 
for  the  survivor  of  the  duel  in  which 
Fatello  met  his  death.  The  day  after 
the  fatal  meeting,  a  travelling  carriage 
left  Paris  by  the  road  to  Brussels.  It 
contained  Ernest  von  Steinfeld  and 
his  bride.  In  spite  of  some  practice 
in  duelling,  and  of  the  triple  armour 
of  selfishness  in  which  he  was  habi- 
tually cased,  there  was  a  dond 
upon  the  baron's  brow  which  change 
of  scene  and  the  caresses  of  his 
young  wife  did  not  always  snfSce  to 


dissipate.  And,  altbongli  nenaiWe  to 
his  lu-ide's  beauty  and  fasdnaUoiL,  aad 
grateful,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  natara 


to  be  so,  for  the  passionate  affec- 
tion she  showedhim^ii  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  not  h«ve  n^ulaed 
her  endearments,  and  spurned  her 
from  him,  had  be  detected  a  se^et 
that  lay  buried  in  the  innennoat  re- 
cesses of  her  heart — ^hadJh^)reoognised, 
in  Sebastiana  Gonfalon,  the  wiker 
of  the  two  anonymous  letters  that 
tended  so  matmally  to  iMring  about 
her  marriage,  and  the  violent  death 
of  Sigismund  Fatello. 

As  it  was,  the  Baroness  von  Stein- 
feld had  not  long  to  congratulate  her- 
self on  the  success   of  her  cnlpaUe 
manoBuvres,  whose  sole  extennaiion 
was  to  be  foond  in  the  fi^y  paemoiia 
of  her  race,  and  in  a  moral  edaeation 
totaUy  neglected.     DoabtlesB,  when 
planning  and  carrying  out  ber  giailty 
scheme,  the  possibility  of  so  terrible  a 
result  never  occurred  to  her;  and  it 
were  attributing  improbable  depravity 
to  one  so  young  to  donbt  that  ehe 
felt  remorse  at  the  catastrophe.    She 
did  not  long  await  her  pnniahment. 
Bright  as  were  her  hi^ea  of  hmpfimem 
when  led  to  the  altar  by  the  naas  she 
adored,  she  soon  was  bitteriy  eon- 
vineed,  that  no  tme  or  pemanent 
felicity  could  be  the  cooseqnence  of 
a  union  achieved  by  guilty  arttfioe, 
and  sealed  with  a  brother's  blood.    A 
few  months  were  saflidena  to  dackea 
her  destiny  and  blight  her  joys.    Her 
fcMrtune  swallowed  up  by  Steinfeld's 
debts  and  extravagance,  her  person 
speedily  became   indifferent   to  the 
sated  and  cold-hearted  volnptnary ; 
and   whilst  her   reddeas    haaband, 
faithful  to  nothing  bnt  to  his  hatred 
of   matrimonial  ties,  again  galloped 
upon  the  road  to  rain,  in  the  meat 
dissipated   circles   of  the    Austrian 
capital,  she  saw  herself  eoBdenned'  to 
solitude  and  unavailing  regreta,  in  the 
very  castle  where  she  had  ant 
an  existence  of  unalloyed  bliaa. 
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THS  '^  GBEEN  HANI>b*' 
A  ** short"  tarn.* 


^  CoMX,  old  ship,  give  us  a  yarn  P 
said  the  yomiger  forecastle-men  to  an 
old  one*  on  board  of  an  Indiaman 
then  swiftly  cleaving  the  waves  of  the 
western  Atlantic  before  the  trade- 
wind,  and  ootward-bonnd,  with  a 
faear^  crew  and  a  number  of  passen- 
gers. Il  was  the  second  of  the  two 
dog-watches;  and,  the  ship  being 
still  in  the  region  of  evening  twilights, 
her  men,  in  a  good  hnmonr,  and  with 
leisnre,  were  then  usually  disposed, 
as  OB  this  occasion,  to  make  fast  their 
foamiBg  thoughts  by  help  of  a  good 
jam,  when  it  could  be  got.  There  were 
plenty  of  individuals,  amongst  a  crew 
of  forty,  calculated  by  their  experience, 
or  else  by  their  flow  of  spirits  and  fancy, 
to  spin  it.  Each  watch  into  which  they 
were  divided  bad  its  especial  story- 
teller, with  whose  merits  it  twitted  the 
other,  and  on  opportunity  of  a  general 
remmon,  they  were  pitted  against  one 
another  like  two  fighting-cocks,  or  a 
«ouple  of  rival  novelists  in  more 
poltehed  literary  society  at  home. 
The  one  was  a  grave,  solemn,  old 
Nor^-Sea  whaler  with  one  eye,  who 
professed  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  all  raw  head-work,  on  navigation 
compared  with  seamanship,  aiMl  fic- 
tion against  fact.  As  for  himself,  he 
rested  aU  his  fame  upon  actual  expe- 
rience, and  told  long  dry  aarratives  of 
old  shipmates,  of  his  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures, and  sometimes  of  the  most 
Incredible  incidents,  with  a  genuine 
briny  gosto  which  pleased  the  veteran 
stagers  beyond  expression.  They 
weie  ftill  of  points  of  seamanship — 
expedients  fornice  emergencies,  tacks, 
knots,  and  splices;  he  gave  the  very 
conversation  of  his  characters,  with 
aH  the  ^^  says  he**  and  ^^  says  I  ;'*  and 
one  loag^  recital  of  the  old  fellow's 
tmmed  upon  the  qnestioa  between 
himself  and  a  newfangled  second- 
mate  about  the  right  way  to  set  up 
back-stays,  in  which  he,  the  sailmr, 
was  proved  correct  by  the  lees  of  the 
ship.  The  other  story-teller,  again, 
was  a  Wappiag  man ;  a  lively,  impa- 
dent  young  Cockney,  who  had  the 


most  miraculous  fM^ulty  of  telling  lies 
— not  only  palpaUe  lies,  but  lies  abso- 
lutely impossible:  yet  they  were  so 
sublimely  told  often,  and  he  contrived 
to  lug  into  them  such  a  quantity  of 
gorgeous  tinsel  ornament,  as,  in  his 
hairier  efforts,  decidedly  to  carry 
the  day  against  his  opponent.  The 
London  band  had  seen  hfis  too,  of 
which,  with  respect  to  what  is  called 
the  world,  his  competitor  was  as  igno- 
rant as  a  child.  He  had  his  sentimen- 
tal vein,  accordingly,  in  which  he 
took  the  last  love- tale  out  of  some 
"  Penny  Story-Teller"  or  fashionable 
novel  be  had  spelled  over  b^ow,  and 
turned  it  over  into  a  parody  that 
would  have  thrown  its  unfortunate 
author  into  convulsions  of  horror,  and 
his  critics  into  shrieks  of  laughter. 
The  fine  language  of  lords  and  ladies, 
of  romantic  heroines,  or  of  foreign 
counts  and  bandits,  was  gravely  re- 
tailed and  gravely  listened  to  by  a 
throng  of  admiring  jack-tars ;  while 
the  old  whaler  smoked  his  pipe  sulkily 
apart,  gave  now  and  then  a  scornful 
glance  out  of  his  weather-eye,  and 
called  it  ^^  all  high^dic^  and  soger's 
gammon.'* 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
group  forward  did  not  solicit  the  ser- 
vices of  either  candidate,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  have  present  among  them  a 
shipmate  who,  by  general  confession, 
'*  took  the  shine"  out  of  both,  al- 
thoogh  it  was  rarely  they  could  get 
hold  of  him.  '*  Old  Jack,"  the  cap- 
tain's  private  steward,  was  the  oldest 
seaman  on  board,  and  having  known 
the  captain  when  the  latter  went  to 
sea,  had  sailed  with  him  almost  ever 
since  he  coaimanded  a  ship,  as  weE 
as  lived  in  his  house  on  shora.  He  did 
not  now  keep  his  watch,  nor  take  his 
^^  trick  at  the  helm,"  except  when  he 
chose,  and  was  altogether  a  privileged 
sort  of  person,  or  one  of  '^  the  idlers." 
His  name  was  Jacobs,  which  afforded 
a  pretext  for  calling  him  ''  Old  Jack,** 
with  the  sailor's  fondness  for  Aat 
Christian  cognomen,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  unkmn  becaue 
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Jonah  and  St  John  were  seafaring 
characters,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
holy  derk  St  Nicholas  was  baptised 
"  Davy  Jones,"  with  sundry  other 
reasons  good  at  sea.  Bat  Old 
Jack  was,  at  any  rate,  the  best  hand 
for  a  yam  in  the  Gloncester  India- 
man,  and  had  been  once  or  twice 
called  upon  to  spin  one  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  cuddy.  It  was 
partly  because  of  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good-humour,  and  partly  from 
that  love  of  the  sea  which  looked  out 
through  all  that  the  old  tar  had  seen 
and  undergone,  and  which  made  him 
still  follow  the  bowsprit,  although  able 
to  live  comfortably  ashore.  In  his  blue 
jacket,  white  canvass  trousers  ed^d 
with  blue,  and  glazed  hat,  commg 
forward  to  the  galley  to  light  his  pipe, 
after  serving  the  captain's  tea  of  an 
evening.  Old  Jack  looked  out  over 
the  biSwarks,  sniffed  the  sharp  sea- 
air,  and  stood  with  his  shirt-sleeve 
flattering  as  he  put  his  finger  in  his 
pipe,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
scene — ^the  model  of  a  prime  old  salt 
who  had  ceased  to  "rough  it,''  but 
could  do  so  yet  if  needful. 

"  Come,  old  ship  I "  said  the  men 
near  the  windlass  as  soon  as  Old  Jack 
came  forward,  "  give  us  a  yam,  wiU 
ye  ?"  "  Yam !"  said  Jack,  smiling-— 
"  what  yam,  mates  ?  Tis  a  fine  night, 
though,  for  that  same — the  clouds  flies 
high,  and  she's  balling  off  a  good  ten 
knots  sin'  eight  bells.'^  "  That  she  is, 
bo'-^so  give  us  a  yam  now,  like  a 
reg'lar  old  A«  1.  as  you  are!"  said 
one.  "  'Vast  there,  mate,"  said  a 
man- o'- war's- man,  winking  to  the 
rest,—"  you  're  always  a-cargo-pud- 
dling,  BUI!  D'ye  think  Old  Jack 
answers  to  any  other  hail  nor  the 
Queen's?  I  say,  old  three-decker  in 
or'nary,  we  all  wants  one  o'  your 
close- laid  yams  this  good  night. 
Whaling  Jim  here  rabs  his  down  with 
a  thought  overmuch  o'  the  tar,  an' 
young  Joe  dips  'em  in  yallow  vamish, 
— so  if  you  says  Nay,  why,  we'll  all 
save  our  grog,  and  get  drank  as  soon 
as  may-be."  "Well,  well,  mates," 
said  Jack,  endeavouring  to  conceal 
his  flattered  feelings,  "  what's  it  to  be, 
though?"  "Let's  see,"  said  the 
man-o'-war's-man — "  ay,  give  us  the 
Green  Hand  1"  "  Ay,  ay,  the  Green 
Hand  I"  exclaimed  one  and  all. 
This  "  Green  Hand"  was  a  story  Old 


Jack  had  already  related  aeveral 
times,  but  always  with  such  amusing 
variations,  that  it  seemed  on  each 
repetition  a  new  one — the  ILsteners 
testifying  their  satisfaction  by  growls 
of  rough  laughter,  and  by  the  em- 
phatic way  in  which,  during  a  pause, 
they  squirted  theur  tobacoo-joice  on 
the  d^.  What  gave  additional  zest 
to  this  particular  yam,  too,  was  the 
fact  of  its  hero  being  no  less  than  the 
captain  himself,  who  was  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  poop  quarter-deck  of  the 
ship,  pointing  out  something  to  a 
group  of  ladies  by  the  round-house^ 
a  tall  handsome-looking  man  of  about 
forty,  with  all  the  mmgled  gravity 
and  frank  good-humour  of  a  sailor  in 
his  firm  weather- tinted  countenance. 
To  have  the  power  of  secretly  con- 
trasting his  present  position  and 
manners  with  those  delineated  by  Old 
Jack's  episode  from  the  ^^  skipper's" 
previous  biography,  was  the  acme  of 
comic  delight  to  these  rade  sons  of 
Neptune,  and  the  narrator  just  hit  tiiis 
point. 

"  Ye  see,"  began  he,  "  'tis  about 
six-an'-twenty  year  gone  ainoe  I  was 
an  able  seaman  before  the  mast,  in  a 
small  Indyman  they  called  the  Chester 
Castle,  lying  at  that  time  behind  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  in  sight  of  Grenidge 
Hospital.  She  was  full  laden,  but 
there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing  up 
that  wouldn't  let  us  get  nnderweigh ; 
and,  besides,  we  waited  for  the  most 
part  of  our  hands.  I  had  sailed  with 
the  same  ship  two  voyages  before;  sOy 
says  the  captain  to  me  one  day, 
"Jacobs,  there's  a  lady  over  at 
Greenwich  yonder  wants  to  send  her 
boy  to  sea  in  the  ship — ^fora  sickening^ 
I  s'pose.  I'm  a  going  up  to  town  my- 
self," says  he,  "  so  take  tiie  qnaxto*- 
boat,  and  two  of  the  boys,  and  go 
ashore  with  this  letter,  and  see  the 
young  fool.  From  what  Pve  heaxd,** 
says  the  skipper,  "he's  a  jackanapes 
as  will  give  us  more  trouble  thm 
thanks.  However,  if  yon  find  the 
lady's  bent  on  it,  why,  she  may  send 
him  aboard  to-morrow  if  she  likes. 
Only  we  don't  carry  no  young  gentle- 
men, and  if  he  slings  his  hammock 
here,  you  must  lick  him  into  shape. 
I'll  make  a  sailor  of  him,  or  a  cabin- 
boy."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  says  I,  shoving 
the  letter  into  my  hat ;  so  in  half  an 
hour's  thne  I  knocks  at  the  door  of 
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the  lady's  honae,  rigged  oat  in  my 
best,  and  hands  over  the  screed  to  a 
fat  fellow  with  red  breeches  and  yal-> 
low  swabs  on  his  shonlders,  like  a  cap- 
tain of  marines,  that  looked  frightened 
at  my  hail,  for  I  thon^t  he'd  been  deaf 
by  the  loDg  spell  he  took  before  he 
opened  the  door.  In  ^ve  minutes  I 
heard  a  woman's  v'ice  ask  at  the 
footman  if  there  was  a  sailor  awaiting 
below.  ^^  Yes,  marm,"  says  he ;  and 
*'  show  him  np,"  says  she.  Well,  I 
gives  a  scrape  with  my  larboard  foot, 
and  a  tng  to  my  hair,  when  I  gets  to 
the  door  of  such  a  fine  room  above 
decks,  allfhll  o'  tables,  an'  chairs,  an' 
sofers,  an'  piangers,  an'  them  sort  o' 
highflying  consams.  There  was  a 
lady  ail  in  silks  and  satins  on  one  of 
the  sofers,  dressed  out  like  a  widow, 
with  a  pretty  little  girl  as  was  playing 
music  ont  of  a  large  book — and  a 
picter  of  a  man  npon  the  wall,  which  I 
at  once  logged  it  down  for  him  she'd 
parted  company  firom.  ^^Sarvint, 
ma'am,"  says  I.  "Come  in,  my 
good  man,"  says  the  lady.  "  You're 
a  8ailor?"^says  she— asking,  like,  to  be 
sore  if  I  wam't  the  cook's  mate  in 
dish-guise,  I  fancy.  "  Well,  marm," 
I  raps  out,  "  I  make  bould  to  say  as 
I  hopes  I  am !" — an'  I  catches  a  si^ht 
o'  myself  in  a  big^looking-glass  behmd 
the  lady,  as  large  as  our  sky-sail, — 
and,  being  a  young  fellow  in  them 
days,  thhiks  I,  "Blow  me,  if  Betsy 
Brown  asked  me  that  now,  I'd  ask 
her  if  she  was  a  woman  P'  "Well," 
says  she,  "  Captain  Steel  tells  me,  in 
this  here  letter,  he's  agoing  to  take 
my  son.  Now,"  says  she,  "I'm 
sore  against  it-— couldn't  you  say 
some'at  to  turn  his  mind?"  "The 
best  way  for  that,  yer  ladyship,"  says 
I,  "  is  to  let  him  go,  if  was  only  the 
length  of  the  Nore.  The  sea  '11  turn 
his  stomach  for  him,  marm,"  I  says, 
"  an'  then  we  can  send  him  home  by 
a  pilot."  "He  wanted  for  to  go 
into  the  navy,"  says  the  lady  again, 
"  but  I  couldn't  think  on  that  mr  a 
moment,  on  account  of  this  fearful 
war ;  an',  after  all,  he'll  be  safer  in 
sailing  at  sea  nor  in  the  army  or 
navy — don't  you  think  so,  my  good 
man  ?"  "It's  all  you  knows  about  it," 
thinks  I;  hows'ever,  I  said  there 
wasn't  a  doubt  on  it.  "  Is  Captain 
Steel  a  rash  man  ?"  says  she.  "How 
so,   marm?"  says  I,  some'at  taken 


aback.  "  I  hope  he  does  not  sail  at 
night,  or  in  storms,  like  too  many  of 
his  profession,  I'm  afeard,"  says  she ; 
"  I  hope  he  always  weighs  the  anchor 
in  such  cases,  very  carefiil."  "  Oh,  in 
course,"  says  I,  not  knowin',  for  the 
life  of  me,  what  she  meant.  I  didn't 
like  to  come  the  rig  over  the  poor 
lady,  seein'  her  so  anxious  like  ;  but  it 
was  no  use,  we  was  on  such  different 
tacks,  ye  see.  "  Oh  yes,  marm,"  I 
says,  "Captain  Steel  al'ays  ree& 
taups'ls  at  sight  of  a  squall  brewing 
to  wind'rd;  and  we're  as  safe  as  a 
church,  then,  ye  know,  with  a  man  at 
the  wheel  as  knows  his  duty."  "  This 
relieves  my  mind,"  the  lady  says, 
"  very  much  ;"  but  I  couldn't  think 
why  she  kept  snifBing  all  the  time  at 
her  smelling  bottle,  as  she  wor  agoin' 
to  faint.  "  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so, 
yer  ladyship,"  I  says  at  last ;  "  I'll 
look  after  the  young  gentleman  till  he 
finds  his  sea-legs."  "Thank  you," 
says  she ;  "  but,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
would  ye  be  kind  enough  for  to  open 
the  winder,  and  look  out  if  yon  see 
Edward  ?  I  think  he's  in  the  garding. 
— ^I  feel  sich  a  smell  of  pitch  and  tar !" 
I  hears  her  say  to  the  girl ;  and  says 
she  to  me  again,  "  Do  you  see  Edward 
there?— call  to  him,  please."  Ac- 
cordingly, I  couldn't  miss  sight  of 
three  or  four  young  slips  alongside, 
for  they  made  plenty  of  noise— one  of 
'em  on  top  of  a  water-barrel  smoking 
a  segar;  another  singing  out  inside 
of  it  for  mercy ;  and  the  rest  roaring 
round  about  it,  like  so  many  Bedlam- 
ites. "  No  wonder  the  young  scamp 
wants  to  sea,"  thinks  I,  "he's  got 
nothin'  arthly  to  do  but  mischief." 
"Which  is  the  young  gentleman,, 
marm  ?"  says  I,  lookin'  back  into  the 
room — "  Is  it  him  with  the  segar  and 
the  red  skull-cap  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the 
lady— "call  him  up,  please."  "Hallol" 
I  sings  out,  and  all  runs  off  but  him 
on  the  barrel,  and  "  Hallo !"  says  he. 
"  You're  wanted  on  deck,  sur,"  I  says  ^ 
and  in  five  minutes  in  comes  my 
young  gemman,  as  grave  as  you  please. 
"  Edward,"  says  the  mother,  "  this  is 
one  of  Captain  Steel's  men."  "  Is  he 
going  to  take  me  ?"  says  the  young 
fellow,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  Well,  sur,"  I  says,  "  'tis  a  very  bad 
look-out,  is  the  sea,  for  them  as  don't 
like  it.  You'll  be  sorry  ten  times  over 
you've  left  sich  a  berth  as  this  here,. 
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afore  joa're  down  Chann^"  The 
young  chap  looks  me  all  oyer  from 
clue  to  earing,  and  saja  he,  ^^My 
mother  told  you  to  say  that  T^  ^'  No, 
sir,"  says  I,  "  I  says  it  on  my  own 
hook.^^  "  Why  did  you  go  yoursd^ 
then?"  says  he.  *^I  coiildn*t  h^p 
it,"  answers  L  "  Oh,"  says  the  im- 
pertinent little  devil,  ^^but  yon^re  only 
one  of  the  common  sailors,  ain^t  you  ?" 
*^  Split  me,  yon  little  beggar!"  thinka 
I,  ^^  if  I  doesn^t  show  you  the  odds 
betwixt  a  common  sailor,  as  ye  call 
it,  and  a  lubber  of  a  boy,  before  long  1" 
But  I  wasn^t  goin^  to  let  him  take  the 
jaw  out  0*  me,  so  I  only  laughed,  an* 
says  I,  ^^  Why,  Tm  captain  of  the 
foi-etop  at  sea,  any  how."  "  Where's 
your  huniform,  then  V"  says  the  boy, 
lowering  his  tone  a  bit.  ^*  Oh,"  I 
says,  ^^  wo  doesn't  al'aya  wear  honi- 
form,  ye  know,  sir.  This  here's  what 
we  call  ondress."  "  I'm  sorry,  sir," 
says  tlie  lady,  **  I  didn't  ax  you  to  sit 
down."  "  No  offence  at  aU,  marm," 
I  says,  but  I  took  a  couple  o'  glasses 
of  brandy  as  was  brought  in.  I  saw 
'twas  no  use  goin'  against  the  young 
chap ;  so,  when  he  asked  what  he'd 
have  to  do  aboard,  I  told  him  nothing 
to  speak  of,  except  count  the  sailsnow 
and  then,  look  over  the  bows  to  see 
how  the  ship  went,  and  go  aloft  with 
A  spy-glass.  "  Oh,"  says  his  mother 
at  this,  ''  I  hope  Captain  Steel  won't 
never  allow  £dward  to  go  up  those 
daagerons  ladders!  It  is  my  pertic'lar 
request  he  should  be  punished  if  he 
<}oes."  ^^  Sartainly,  marm,  I'll  men- 
tion it  to  the  captain,"  I  says,  ^*  an' 
no  doubt  he'll  give  them  orders  asyov 
speak  on."  ^' The  captain  desired  me 
to  say  the  young  gentleman  could 
•oome  aboard  as  soon  as  he  likes,"  says 
I,  before  goin'  out  of  the  door.  "  Very 
well,  sir,"  says  the  hidy,  ''I shall  see 
the  tailor  this  same  artemoon,  and_get 
his  clothes,  if  so  be  it  mast"  The 
last  word  I  said  was,  putting  my  head 
half  in  again  to  tell  'em,  ^^  There  was 
no  use  gettin'  any  hnnlforms  at  present, 
49eein'  the  ship's  sailmaker  coidd  doi  all 
as  was  wanted  arterwards^  when  we 
got  to  sea.'* 

Well,  two  or  three  days  aftsr^  tlie 
captain  sent  word  to  say  the  ship 
wottld  drop  down  with  the  mofsiDg 
tide,  and  Master  Oollaia  had  better 
be  aboard  by  six  o'clock.  I  went 
Mhore  vHh  the  boat,  bat  the  yoeag 


^emaan'a  dothea  wam't  ready  yet ;  so 
it  was  made  up  he  waa  to  come  on 
board  from  Graveeaid  the  day  ai»r. 
But  his  mother  vid  an  old  lady,  a 
flciend  of  theirs,  would  have  it  they'd 
go  and  see  his  bed-room,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  ship.  There  waa  a  hit  of 
a  breeze  with  the  tide,  and  the  old 
Lidiaman  bobbed  up  and  down  on  it 
in  the  cold  morning ;  yon  coold  hear 
the  wash  of  water  poppling  on  to  her 
rudder,  with  her  running  gear  blown 
out  in  a  bend;  and  Miaana  CoUina 
thought  they'd  never  get  np  the  dirty 
black  sides  of  the  vess^  as  she  eaUed 
*em.  The  other  said  her  hnsbaBd 
had  been  a  captain,  an'  ahe  laid  claim 
to  a  snatch  of  knowledge.  ^^  SeikMr," 
says  she  to  me,  as  we  got  nndM-  the 
qnarter,  ^^  that  there  till  meet  k  the 
main-bowsprit,  ain't  it?  and  that 
other  is  the  gallant  bowling  you  call 
it,  don't  yon  V"  saya  she.  ^  Ko  doabt, 
marm,"  says  I,  winking  to  the  boys 
not  to  laugh.  '^  If  s  aU  right,"  I  says. 
Howsoever,  as  to  the  bed-roona,  the 
captain  showed  'em  over  the  cabin, 
and  put  'em  off  by  saying  the  ship  waa 
so  out  of  order  he  oonldn't  say  which 
rooms  waa  to  be  which  yet,  though 
they  needn't  fear  Master  Ned  woidd 
get  all  comfortable  ;  so  ashore  the  poor 
woman  went,  pretty  well  pletfed, 
Gonaiderin'  her  heart  waa  againat  the 
whole  oonsanL 

Well,  the  next  aftemooa,  lying  <^ 
Gravesend,  out  cornea  a  whenry  witk 
yoong  master.  One  of  the  mes 
said  there  waa  a  midshipmaa  in  it. 
^*  Midshipman,  be  blowcd!"  says  I; 
^<fid  ye  ever  see  a  reefer  in  a  wheny, 
oraittittgouto'theatain-alieeta?  It*a 
neither  more  nor  lesa  nor  the  green- 
horn we've  got"  '^W^hy  doa't  the 
bo'sun  pipe  to  man  aku-ropea  for 
him!"  saya  th'  other;  '^  bat,  my  eye» 
Bob,"  saya  he  to  me,  ^*  what  a  eight 
of  tnqpa  the  aluq^'s  got  in  the  boatl — 
'twill  be  enoa^  to  heel  the  Cheater 
Caatle  to  l^e  aide  he  bectha  upon,  on 
an  even  keeL  Do  he  mean  to  have 
the  eaptain's  cabin,  I  wonder  1 "  Up 
tike  side  he  serambka,  with  the  help 
of  a  aide-ladder,  all  togged  eat  to  the 
nines  in  a  q^an-naw  bhie  je^^et  and 
anchor  bnttona,  a  eap  with  a  goold 
band,  and  white  dodka  made  to  fifc— as 
jemmy-jesaamy  a  lookiag  feUew  as 
yott'd  see  of  a  cndae  along  London 
parlui,  with  the  watecaea  tm^a^  oat 
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alongside  to  send  down  a  tackle  for 

the  dnimage,  which  it  took  a  pair  of 

pnrchase-Uocks  to  hoist  them  oat  on 

board.     ''  What's  aU  this  ? ''  says  the 

mate,  coming  fw'ard  firom  the  qiiar* 

ter-deck.     ^*  Tia  the  jonng  gemman^s 

traps,  sir,"  I  says.  "  What  the  devii  I" 

aay  s  the  mate, ""  d'ye  think  weVe  room 

to  stow  ail  this  imnber?  Strike  it  down 

into  the  forehold,  Jacobs — but  get  out 

a  blue  shirt  or  two^  and  a  Scotch  cap, 

for  the  yonng  whelp  first,  if  he  wants 

to  save  that  smooth  toggery  of  his  for 

bis    mammy.     Yon^re   as  green  as 

cabbage,  Tm  feared,  my  ladl"  say^ 

he*     By  this  tune  the  boy  was  struck 

aU  of  a  heap,  an'  didn't  knew  what  to 

saj  when  he  saw  the  boat  ptdling  for 

shore,  except  he  wanted  to  hare,  a 

si^ht  of  his  bed-room.     '^*  Jacobs," 

says  the  mate,  ianghing  like  an  old 

bc«r,  ^'  take  him  below,  and  show  him 

hia  bed>room,  as  he  caUs  it!"    So 

down  we  went  to  the  half -deck,  where 

the  carpenter,  bo'son,  and  three  or  four 

ci  the  'prentices,  had  their  hammocks 

alung.    There  I  left  him  to  overhaol 

his  big  donkey  of  a  dwst,  which  his 

mother  had  stowed  it  with  clothes 

enoogh  for  a  lord  ambassador,  bnt 

not  a  blessed   thing  fit  to  use — I 

wouldn't  'a  giren  my  bit  of  a  black 

box  fi>r  the  whole  on  it,  ten  times 

ever.    There  was  another  choke-full 

of  gingerbread,   pots   o'   presarves, 

ptdtles,  and  bottles;  and,  thinks  I, 

**  The  old  iady  didn't  know  what  shares 

18  at  sea,  I  reckon.     Twill  all  be  gone 

for  footing,  My  boy,  before  you've 

aeen  bhie  water,  or  I'm  a  Dut^man." 

In  a  short  time  we  was  up  anchor, 

goiag  down  with  a  fast  breeze  for  the 

Nore ;  and  we  stood  oat  to  sea  that 

night,  havin'  to  join  a  convoy  off 

Spithead.    My  gentleman  was  turned 

m  all  standing,  on  top  o*  some  suls 

bek>w;  and  next  day  he  was  as  sick  as 

a  greenhorn  could  be,  deaning  out  his 

huid-ballast  where  he  lay,  nor  I  didn't 

aee  him  tLQ  he'd  got  better.    Twas 

blowing  a  strong  breeze,  with  light 

canvass  all  in  alofl,  and  a  single  reef 

in  the  topsls;  but  fine  enough  for 

tiw  Channel,  except  the  rain — when 

what  does  I  see  but  the    *'  Green 

Hand"  on  the  weatiier  quarter-deck, 

holding  on  by  the  belayiag>pins,  with 

a  yumberella  ever  his  head.    The  men 

for'ard  was  all  in  a  roar,  but  none  of 

the  officeis  was  on  deck  save  the 


third  mate.  The  mate  goes  up  to 
him,  and  looks  in  his  face.  ^^  Why," 
says  he,  ^^  you  confounded  long-shore, 
picked-up  son  of  a  green-grocer,  what 
are  you  after  ?"  an'  he  takes  the  ar- 
ticle a  slap  with  his  larboard-flipper, 
as  sent  it  flying  to  leeward  like  a  puff 
of  smoke.  ^^  Keep  off  the  quarter- 
deck, you  lubber,"  says  he,  giving  him 
a  wheel  down  into  the  lea-scuppers, 
— "  it's  well  the  captain  didn't  catch 
ye  I"  "  Come  aft  here,  some  of  ye," 
sings  oat  third  mate  again,  *^  to  brace 
up  the  mainyard ;  and  you,  ye  lazy 
beggar,  clap  on  this  moment  and  pull !" 
At  this  the  greenhorn  takes  out  a  pair 
o'  gloves,  shoves  his  fingers  into  'em, 
and  tails  •  on  to  the  rope  behind. 
^^  Well,  damnit! "  says  the  mate,  *^  if 
I  ever  see  the  likes  o'  that  1  Jacobs, 
get  a  tar- bucket  and  dip  his  fists  in 
it ;  lam  him  what  his  hands  was  made 
for!  I  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
fellow  ashore  with  his  flippers  shoed 
like  his  feet ;  but  at  sea,  confound  me, 
it  would  make  a  man  green-sick  over 
agun  1 "  If  you'd  only  seen  bow  Mas- 
ter Collina  looked  when  I  shoved  hia 
missy  fingers  into  the  tar,  and  chucked 
the  gloves  o'board  t  The  next  mo- 
ment he  nps  fist  and  made  a  slap 
at  me,  when  in  goes  the  brush  in  his 
mouth;  the  mate  gives  him  a  kick 
astam ;  and  the  young  chap  went 
sprawling  down  into  the  half-deck 
ladder,  where  the  earpoiter  had  his 
ahavin'-glass  rigged  to  crop  his  chin — 
aad  there  he  gets  another  clip  across 
the  jaws  from  Chips.  "-  Now,"  saya 
the  mate,  ^^  the  chap  '11  be  liker  a 
sailor  to- morrow.  He's  got  some  spunk 
in  Um,  thou^,  by  the  way  he  let 
drive  at  yon,  my  lad,"  says  he :  '*  that 
fellow  'II  either  catch  the  cat  or  spoil 
the  monkey.  Look  after  him,  Jacobs, 
my  lad,"  says  the  third  mate  ;  ^^  he  'a 
in  my  watch,  and  the  captain  wants 
him  to  rough  it  out ;  so  show  him  the 
ropes,  aad  let  him  taste  an  end  now  an' 
then.  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  says  he  again, 
laughing,  ^'  'tis  the  first  time  I  evw 
see  a  embreller  loosed  out  at  sea,  and 
bnt  the  second  I've  seen  brovght 
aboard  even!  He's  the  greenest  hand, 
sure  eaouf^,  it's  been  my  luck  to 
come  across!  Bnt  greea  they  say's 
nigh  tohtos,  so  look  out  if  I  don't  try 
to  make  a  saUor  of  die  yoQBg  spark  .^ 
Well,  for  the  next  three  or  fgwr  days 
the  poor  fellow  waa  knocked  about 
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on  all  hands :  he  M  got  to  go  aloft  to 
the  ^gallant  cross-trees,  and  oat^  on 
the  yard  foot-ropes  the  next  morning, 
before  breakfast ;  and,  coming  down, 
the  men  made  him  fast  till  he  sent 
down  the  key  of  his  bottle-chest  to 
pay  his  footing.  If  he  closed  his  eyes 
a  moment  in  the  watch,  slash  comes 
a  bucketfal  o'  Channel  water  over 
him  ;  the  third  mate  wonld  keep  him 
two  hours  on  end,  lamin*  to  rig  out  a 
stemsail  boom,  or  grease  a  royal  mast. 
He  led  a  dog's  life  of  it,  too,  in  the 
half-deck :  last  come,  in  course,  has 
arays  to  go  and  fill  the  bread  barge, 
scrub  the  planks,  an'  do  all  the  dirty 
jobs.  Them  owners* prentices^  sich  as  he 
had  for  messmates,  is  always  worse  to 
their  own  kind  by  far  nor  the  ^^common 
sailors"  as  the  long-shore  folks  calls 
a  foremast-man.  I-conldn't  help  takin' 
pity  on  the  poor  lad,  bein*  the  only 
one  as  had  seen  the  way  of  his  up- 
bringing, and  I  feelt  a  sort  of  a  chai]ge 
of  him  like ;  so  one  night  I  had  a  quiet 
spell  with  him  in  the  watch,  an'  as 
soon 's  I  fell  to  speak  kind- ways,  there 
I  seed  the  water  stand  V  the  boy's  eyes. 
*^  It's  a  good  thing,"  says  he,  tryin'  to 
gulp  it  down — *4t's  a  good  thing 
mother  don't  see  all  this  I "  ''  Ho,  ho  1 " 
says  I,  **  my  lad,  'tis  all  but  another 
way  of  bein'  sea-sick  1  You  doesn't 
get  the  land  cleared  out,  and  snuff  the 
blue  breeze  nat'ral  like,  all  at  once  I 
Hows'ever,  my  lad,"  says  I,  "  take  my 
advice — bring  your  hammock  an'  chest 
into  the  fok'sle;  swap  half  your  fine 
clothes  for  blue  shirts  and  canvass 
trowsers;  turn-to  ready  and  willing,  an' 
do  all  that's  asked  you — ^you'll  soon 
find  the  differ  'twixt  the  men  and  a 
few  petty  officers  an'  'prentices  half 
out  their  time.  The  men  '11  soon 
make  a  sailor  of  you :  you'll  see  what 
a  seaman  is;  you'll  lam  ten  times  the 
knowledge;  an',  add  to  that,  you'll  not 
be  browbeat  and  looked  jealous  on  I " 
Well,  next  night,  what  does  he  do 
but  follows  what  I  said,  and  aforo 
long  most  of  his  troubles  was  over ; 
nor  there  wasn't  a  willin'er  nor  a 
readier  hand  aboard,  and  every  man 
was  glad  to  put  Ned  through  any  thing 
he'd  got  to  do.  The  mates  began  to 
take  note  on  him;  and  though  the 
'j^rentices  never  left  off  callin'  him  the 
Green  Hand,  before  we  rounded  the 
Cape  be  could  take  his  wheel  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  clear  away  a  stem- 


sail  out  of  the  top  in  handsome  style. 
We  were  out  ten  months,  and  Ned 
Collins  stuck  to  the  fork'sle  through- 
out. When  we  got  up  the  Thames, 
he  went  ashore  to  see  his  mother  in  a 
check  shirt,  and  canvass  trowsers 
made  out  of  an  old  royal,  with  a  tar- 
paulin hat  I  built  for  him  myself.  He 
would  have  me  to  come  the  next  day 
over  to  the  house  for  a  supper ;  so, 
havin'  took  a  kindness  to  the  yonng 
chap,  why,  I  couldn't  say  nay.  There 
I  finds  him  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  o* 
soft-faced  dips  and  young  ladies,  a 
spinning  the  wonderfidlest  yams  abont 
the  sea  and  the  East  Indgees,  makin* 
'em  swaUow  all  sorts  of  horse-marines* 
nonsense,  about  marmaids,  sea-sar- 
peats,  and  sichlike.  ^^  HaUo,  my 
hearty  1"  says  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  ^^  heave  a-head  here,  and  bring  to 
an  anchor  in  this  here  blessed  chair. 
Young  ladies,"  says  he,  *'  this  is  Bob 
Jacobs,  as  I  told  you  kissed  a  mar- 
maid  his-self.  He's  a  wonderful  hand, 
is  Bob,  for  the  fair ! "  Yon  may  fancy 
how  flabbergasted  I  was  at  thxa^ 
though  the  young  scamp  was  as  cool 
as  you  please,  and  wouldn't  ha'  needed 
much  to  make  him  kiss  'em  all  round; 
but  I  was  al'ays  milk-an'- water  along- 
side of  women,  if  they  topped  at  all 
above  my  rating.  ^^Well,"  thinks  I, 
^*my  laid,  I  wouldn't  ha'  said  Ay^ 
minutes  agone  there  was  any  thing  of 
the  green  about  ye  yet,  but  I  see  'twill 
take  another  voy'ge  to  wash  it  all  out" 
For  to  my  thinkin',  mates,  'tis  more 
of  a  land-lubber  to  come  the  rig  over 
a  few  poor  creatures  that  never  saw 
blue  water,  than  not  to  know  the  ropes 
youwara'ttold.  "O  Mister  Jacobs!" 
says  Missus  Collins  to  me  that  night, 
before  I  went  off,  **  d'ye  think  Edward 
is  tired  of  that  'erehorridsome  seayet?" 
"  Well,  marm,"  I  says,  '^Tm  afeared 
not.  But  I'll  tell  ye,  marm,"  says  I, 
"  if  yon  want's  to  make  him  eat  the 
consara,  the  only  thing  ye  can  do  is 
to  get  him  bound  apprentice  to  it 
From  what  I've  seen  of  him,  he 's  a 
lad  that  won't  bear  aught  again  his 
liberty;  an'  I  do  believe,  if  he  thought 
he  couldn't  set  free,  he  'd  ran  the  next 
day!"  Wdl,  after  that,  ye  see,  I 
didn't  know  what  more  turned  up  of 
it ;  for  I  went  myself  round  to  Hull, 
and  ships  in  a  timber-craft  for  the 
Baltic,  just  to  see  some'at  new. 
One  day,  the  thbrd  voy'ge  firom  that 
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time,  on  getting  the  length  of  Black- 
'wtJl^  we  heard  of  a  strong  press  from 
the  men-o'-war;  and  as  Vd  got  a 
dreadfiil  mi^like  to  the  sarvice,  there 
was  a  lot  of  as  marchant-men  kept 
stowed  away  close  in  holes  an*  cor- 
ners till  we  could  suit  onrselyes.  At 
last  we  got  well  tired,  and  a  shipmate  o* 
mine  and  I  wanted  to  go  and  see  our 
sweethearts  over  in  the  town.  So 
ve  hired  the  slops  from  a  Jew,  and 
makes  ourselves  out  to  be  a  couple  o* 
watermen,  with  badges  to  suit,  a 
carrying  of  a'  large  parcel  and  a 
ticket  on  it.  In  the  artemoon  we 
came  back  again  within  sight  of  the 
Tower,  where  we  saw  the  coast  was 
dear,  and  made  a  fair  wind  along 
Bosemary  Lane  and  Cable  Street. 
Just  then  we  saw  a  tall  young  fellow, 
in  a  brown  coat,  an'  a.  broad-brim 
hat,  standing  in  the  door  of  a  shop, 
with  a  paper  imder  his  arm,  on  the 
look-out  for  some  one.  ''  Twig  the 
Quaker,  Bob  I "  my  shipmate  says  to 
me.  Ajs  soon  as  he  saw  us,  out  the 
Quaker  steps,  and  says  he  to  Bill,  in 
a  sleepy  sort  of  a  Vice,  "Friend, 
thou*rt    a    waterman,  I   b'lieve?'' 

"D it,  yes,"  says  Bill,  pretty 

short  like,  "  that's  wh^t  we  hails  for ! 
D'ye  want  a  boat,  master?"  "  Swear 
not,  friend,"  says  the  broad-brim; 
"but  what  I  want  is  this,  you  see. 
We  have  a  large  vessel,  belonging  to 
our  house,  to  send  to  Havamuui,  and 
willin'  to  give  double  wages,  but  we 
can't  find  any  mariners  at  this  pre- 
sent for  to  navigate.  Now,"  says  he, 
"I  s'pose  this  onfortunate  state  o' 
things  is  on  account  of  the  sinfrd  war 
as  is  agoin'  on — they're  afr^d  of  the 
risk.  Hows'ever,  my  friends,"  says 
he,  "  perhaps,  as  you  knows  the  river, 
ye  could  put  us  upon  a  way  of 
engagin'  twenty  or  more  bold  mariners, 
as  is  not  afeared  of  ventering  for 
good  pay  ?  "  and  with  this  he  looks 
into  his  papers;  and  says  Bill,  "Well, 
sir,  I  don't  know  any  myself—do  yon 
Bob  ?  "  and  he  gives  me  a  shove,  and 
says  under  the  rose, "  No  fear,  mate," 
says  Bill,  "  he's  all  over  green — don't 
slip  the  chance  for  all  hands  of  us  at 
Jobson's."  "Why,  master,"  I  says, 
^'  what  'ud  ye  give  them  mariners  you 
speaks  on,  now  ?  "  "  Six  pound  a- 
month,  friend,"  says  he,  looking  up ; 
"  but  we  gives  tea  in  place  of  spirits, 
and  we  must  have  steady  men.    We 


can't  wait,  neither,"  says  he,  "  more 
nor  three  days,  or  the  vessel  won't 
sail  at  all."  "  My  eye !  "  says  Bill, 
"  't  won't  do  to  lose,  Bob  I— stick  to 
him,  that's  all."  "  WeU,  sir,"  I  says, 
"I  thinks  I  does  have  a  notion  of 
some'at  of  the  sort.  If  you  sends 
your  papers  to  Jobson's  Tavern  to- 
night, in  the  second  lane  'twixt 
Bamaby  Street  and  the  Blue  Anchor 
Boad,  over  the  water,  why,  I'll  get  ye 
as  many  hands  to  sign  as  you  wants !" 
"Thanks,  friend,"  says  the  young 
broad-brim,  "  I  will  attend  to  thine 
advice," — so  he  bids  us  good*  day,  and 
stepped  into  his  door  again.  "  Bill," 
says  I,  as  we  went  off,  "  now  I. think 
on  it,  I  can't  help  a  notion  Pve  seen 
that  chap's  face  afore  I "  "  Very  like," 
says  Bill,  "  for  the  matter  o'  that  'tis 
the  same  with  me — them  broad-brims 
is  so  much  of  a  piece !  But  that  'ere 
fellow  don't  know  notbin'  of  ships, 
sure  enough,  or  he  wouldn't  offer 
what  he  did,  and  the  crimps'  houses 
all  of  a  swarm  with  hands  I  " 

"  Take  my  word,  mate,"  says  I, 
"it's  a  paying  trip,  or  he  wouldn't 
do  it — ^leave  a  Quaker  alone  for  that ! 
Why,  the  chap's  a  parfit  youngster, 
but  I  am  blessed  if  he  don't  look  as 
starched  as  if  he'd  sat  over  a  dask 
for  twenty  year ! " 

Well,  strike  me  lucky,  mates  all,  if 
the  whole  affair  warn't  a  complete  trap ! 
Down  comes  a  derk  with  the  papers, 
sure  enough  —  but  in  ten  minutes 
more  the  whole  blessed  lot  of  us  was 
puckalowed,  and  hard  an'  fast,  by  a 
strong  press-gang.  They  put  us  into 
a  cutter  off  Redriff  Stairs,  an'  the 
next  noon  all  hands  was  aboard  of 
the  Pandora  frigate  at  Sheemess. 
The  first  time  of  being  mustered  on 
deck,  says  Bill  to  me,  "  Cuss  my 
eyes.  Bob,  if  there  isn't  the  'famal 
Quaker ! "  I  looked,  and  sees  a  mid- 
shipman in  uniform  like  the  rest, 
and  so'  it  was.  "  The  sly  soft-sau- 
derin'  beggar  I "  says  I.  "All  fair  in 
war,  and  a  press-mate  I "  says  one  o' 
the  frigate*s  men.  All  the  while  I 
kept  looking  and  looking  at  the  mid- 
shipman ;  and  at  last  I  says  to  Bill 
when  we  got  below,  giving  a  slap  to 
my  thigh,  "  Blessed  if  it  ain't !  it's 
the  Cfreen  Hand  himself!  "  "  Green 
Hand!"  says  Bill,  sulky  enough, 
"  who's  the  Green  Hand  ?  Blow 
me.  Bob,  if  I  don't  think  we're  the 
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green  hands  onrsclyes,  if  that*6  what 
yonVe  npofi !  **  So  I  told  liim  the 
stoiy  about  Ned  ColUne.  •*  Well," 
Bays  he,  ^^  if  a  fellow  was  green  as 
China  rice,  cubs  mc  if  the  reefeni*  mesa 
wouldn't  ti^e  it  all  out  on  him  in  a 
doaen  watches.  The  softest  thhig  I 
know,  as  you  say,  Bob,  just  nofw,  it*8 
to  come  the  smart  hand  when  you*re 
a  lubber;  but  to  sham  green  aft^  that 
Btyle,  ye  know,  why  tis  a  mark  or 
two  abore  either  you  or  I,  messmate. 
So  for  my  part,  I  foigives  the  young 
scamp,  cause  I  ought  to  ha*  known 
better  I " 

By  the  time  the  frigate  got  to  sea, 
the  story  was  blown  over  the  wh<4e 
main-deck;  many  a  good  laugh  it 
gave  the  different  messes;  and  Bill, 
the  midshipman,  and  I,  got  the  name 
of  the  "Three  Green  Hands.'' 

One  middle-watch,  Mister  Ned 
comes  for'ard  by  the  booms  to  me, 
and  says  he,  "  Well,  Bob  JacoiM,  yon 
don't  bear  a  grudge,  I  hope  ?" 
"Why,"  says  I,  "Mister  CoUina, 
'twould  be  mutiny  now,  I  fancy,  you 
bein'  my  officer !"  so  I  gave  alaugh; 
but  I  couldn't  fadp  feefin'  hurt  a  littto, 
'twas  so  like  a  son  tnmin'  against  his 
fiither,  as  'twere.  "Why,  B(*s" 
says  he,  **  did  ye  think  me  so  green 
as  not  to  know  a  seaman  when  I  saw 
him  ?  I  was  afeared  youM  known  me 
that  time,"  "  Not  I,  sir,"  I  answers : 
"why,  if  we  hadn't  sailed  so  long  in 
company,  I  wouldn't  known  ye  now  I" 
So  Master  Ned  gare  me  to  under* 
stand  it  was  all  for  old  times  he 
wanted  to  ship  me  in  the  same  craft ; 
but  he  knew  my  misliking  to  the  sar- 
vice,  though  he  said  he'd  rather  ha' 
lost  the  whole  haul  of  'em  nor  myself. 
So  many  a  yam  we  had  together  of  a 
dark -night,  and  for  a  couple  oi  years 
we  saw  no  small  sarvice  in  the  Pan- 
dora. But  if  ye'd  seen  Ned  the 
smartest  reefer  aboard,  and  the  best 
liked  by  the  men,  in  the  forc-taups'l 
bunt  in  a  gale,  or  over  the  main-deck 
hatch,  with  an  enemy's  frigate  to  lee- 
ward, or  on  a  spree  aahore  at  Lisbon 
or  Naples,  you  wouldn't  ha'  said  thwe 
was  any  thing  green  in  his  eye,  I 
warrant  yel  He  was  made  acting 
lieutenant  of  a  prise  he  cut  out  near 
Chairboorg,  before  he  passed  exami- 
nation; so  he  got  me  for  prize  bo'sun, 
and  took  her  into  Plymouth.  Soon 
after  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  all 


haadsofthe  Pandora  paid  off.  ICaster 
Ned  got  paaaadwith  flyisg  coloors, 
and  ooatfinned  IkmtenanC  beaades,  but 
he  had  to  wait  for  a  ship.  He  mado 
me  stay  where  I'd  be  foond,  aad  wo 
parted  company  for  about  a  year. 

Well,  I  was  oome  immo  from  a 
short  tnp^  and  one  day  Leftvnaat 
Oollma  hamto  me  np  at  Wappmig 
Docks,  where  Pd  had  myself  aplioed, 
SIX  year  before,  to  Betey  Browa, 
an'  was  laid  up  for  a  spel,  liavia'  aeea 
a  good  deal  of  tiie  sea.  Ye  mast 
know  the  yonng  leitenant  was  foil 
deep  in  love  with  a  rich  IndyNaboob*B 
daughter,  which  had  oome  over  to 
take  her  back  to  the  fiaat  lagees. 
The  old  foUow  was  hard  cloae-haoled 
again  the  aaatch,  notwithstanding  of 
the  young  folks  makin'  it  all  up ;  so 
heM  taken  out  bertiis  aboard  of  a 
Inge  Conpany's  ship,  sad  bought 
over  the  captain  on  no  aoooimt  to  let 
any  king's  navy  man  within  the  gang- 
ways, nor  not  a  shoulder  with  a  sw^ 
upon  it,  led  or  bine,  beyond  the  ship's 
company.  Bat,  above  all,  the  old  ^- 
rant  wouldaH;  have  a  bloe-jacd^et,  from 
stem  to  stam,  if  so  be  he'd  got  nothing 
ado  but  talk  sweet ;  I  e'pose  he  fan- 
cied his  giri  was  mad  alter  tbe  wiiole 
blessed  dotiL  The  leftenant  tnms 
over  this  here  log  to  me,  and,  says  he, 
"  PU  fi^ow  her  to  the  worid^s  end,  if 
need  be,  Bob,  and  dieat  the  old  vil- 
lain I"  "Qaite  right  too,  air,"  says 
I.  "Bob,"  says  he,"ra  teU  ye 
what  I  wants  you  to  do.  Go  yoa 
and  enter  for  the  Seriagpatam  at 
Blaokwall,  if  you're  for  sea  jnal  now ; 
I'm  goin'  for  to  s'core  my  passage 
myself,  an'  no  doubt  doorin'  the  voy'ge 
something  '&  turn  np  to  set  aH  square; 
at  any  rate,  PU  stand  by  for  a  rope  to 

rill!"  "Why  here's  a  gol"  thmks 
to  myself;  "is  Ned  CoUins  got  ao 
green  again,  epite  of  all  that's  come 
an'  gone,  for  to  think  the  waves  is 
a-goin'  to  work  wonders,  or  oaid 
Neptmie  under  the  line  's  to  play  the 

rraoa  and  splice  aUI"  "  Well,  ahv" 
says,  "bnt  dont  yon  tliink  the 
skipper  will  smoke  yoor  weaiher-ioU, 
sir,  at  sea,  as  you  did  Bill  Pikes  an* 
me,  you  know,  sir  ?"  says  L  ^  Oh, 
Bob,  my  lad,"  says  the  leftmaot, 
"  leave  you  that  to  me.  Tbe  Mlow 
most  oniikeBt  to  a  sailor  on  the  Indy- 
man's  poop  will  be  me,  and  tliaf  a  the 
way  yon'U  know  me  f" 
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Well,  I  did  ship  with  the  Sering- 
patam  Ant  Bombay :  plenty  of  pas* 
eengere  she  had;  bnt  only  clerks, 
aabooliB,  old  haif-pay  fellows,  and 
ladies,  not  to  apeak  o^  children  and 
nurses,  black  and  white.  She  sailed 
without  ray  seein^  Leftenant  Collins, 
BO  I  thought  I  was  to  hear  no  more 
on  it.  When  tiie  passengers  began 
to  mnster  on  Hie  poop,  by  the  time  we 
got  oat  o'  Channel,  I  takes  a  look 
over  the  ladies,  in  ooiiin'  up  the  ropes 
aft,  or  at  the  whee^;  I  Iniowed  the 
said  girl  at  once  by  her  good  kx^ 
and  the  old  fdlow  by  his  grumpy, 
yallow  frontispiece.  All  on  a  sadden 
1  takes  note  of  a  figger  coming  np 
from  the  CQddy»  winch  I  made  oat  at 
once  for  my  Master  Ned,  ^ite  of  his 
wig  and  a  pair  o'  high-heeled  boots, 
as  gave  him  the  walk  of  a  chap 
treadiBg  amongst  eggs.  When  I 
hears  him  lisp  oat  to  the  skipper  at 
the  ronnd-hoBse  if  there  was  any  fear 
of  wind,  'twas  all  I  oonld  do  to  keep 
the  jmce  in  my  cheek.  Away  he  goes 
np  to  windwurd,  holding  on  by  every 
thing,  to  look  over  the  bnlwarks 
behind  his  sweetheart,  givin'  me  a 
giaoce  over  his  shoulder.  At  night 
I  see  the  two  hold  a  sort  of  a  coUogne 
abaft  the  wheel,  when  I  was  on  my 
trick  at  the  helm.  After  a  while  there 
was  a  low  got  up  amongst  the 
passengers,  with  the  old  mibob  and 
the  skipper,  to  find  out  who  it 
was  that  kepit  a  singing  every  still 
night  in  the  first  watch,  alongside 
of  the  ladies'  cabin,  nnd^  the 
poop.  It  couldn't  be  cleared  np, 
hows'ever,  who  it  was.  All  sorts  o^ 
places  they  said  it  comed  from — mizen- 
chains,  qnarter-galleries,  lower-deck 
ports,  and  davit-boats.  Bnt  what  pnt 
the  M  hnnks  most  in  a  rage  was,  the 
songs  was  every  one  on  'em  such  as 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  "  Bay  of  Biscay," 
**  Britannia's  BulwaAs,"  and  "All  in 
the  Downs."  The  captain  was  all  at 
sea  abont  it,  and  none  of  the  men 
wonM  say  any  thing,  for  by  all  ac- 
counts 'twas  dhe  best  pipe  at  a  sea- 
song  as  was  to  be  heaid.  For  ray 
part,  I  knowed  pretty  well  what  was 
afloat.  One  night  a  man  comed  for- 
'ard  from  the  wheel,  after  steering  his 
dog-watch  out,  and  "Well  I'm  blessed, 
mates,"  says  he  on  the  fok'sle,  **  but 


that  chi^  aft  yonder  with  the  lady 
— he^i  about  tiie  greenest  hand  I've 
chanced  to  tome  across]  What  d'ye 
think  I  hears  him  say  to  (M  Yallow- 
chops  an  hour  agone  ? "  "  What  was 
it,  mate?  "  I  says.  "  Says  he, '  Do  yo 
know,  Sar  Chawls,  is  the  hoshun  reelly 
green  at  the  line— preen  ye  know,  Sar 
Chawls,  reefy  green? '  *  No  sir,'  says 
the  old  naboob,  '  'tis  blue.'  *  Whoy, 
ye  don't  sa — ay  so ! '  says  the  yovng 
chap,  puilia'  a  long  face.' "  "  Why, 
Jim,"  another  hai^  drops  in,  "  that's 
the  very  chap  as  sings  them  first-rate 
sea-songs  of  a  night  1  I  seed  him 
myself  come  out  o'  die  mizen-chains  1" 
"  Hallo !"  says  another  at  this,  "then 
there's  some'at  queer  i'  the  wind! 
I  thought  he  gave  rather  a  weather- 
look  aloft,  comin'  on  deck  i'  the  morn- 
ing 1  I'll  bet  a  week's  grog  that  chap's 
departed  fix>m  the  king's  flag,  mates !" 
Well,  ye  know,  hereupon  I  couldn't  do 
no  less  nor  shove  in  ray  oar,  so  I  takes 
word  from  all  hands  not  to  blow  the 
gafif,*  an'  then  gives  'em  the  whole 
yam  to  the  very  day,  about  the  Green 
Hand^for  somehow  or  another  I  was 
al'ays  a  yarning  sort  of  a  customer. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  it  was  a  love 
oonsam,  not  a  man  but  swore  to  keep 
a  stopp^  on  his  jaw;  only,  at  findin' 
out  he  was  a  leftenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  all  hands  was  for  touching 
hats  when  they  went  past. 

Hows'ever,  things  went  on  till  we'd 
crossed  the  line  a  good  while ;  the 
leftenant  was  making  his  way  with 
the  girl  atevery  chance.  But  as  for  the 
old  fellow,  I  didn't  see  he  was  a  fathom 
the  nearer  with  Aim,*  though,  as  the 
Naboob  had  never  clapped  eyes  on 
him  to  know  him  like,  'twa'n't  much 
matter  before  heaving  in  sight  o'  port. 
The  captain  of  the  Indyman  was  a 
mm  old-fashioned  codger,  all  for  plain 
sailing  and  old  ways — ^I  shouldn't  say 
overmnch  of  a  smart  seaman.  He 
read  the  sarvice  every  Sunday,  rigged 
the  church  an'  all  that,  if  it  was  any- 
thing diort  of  a  reef-taups'l  breeze. 
'Twas  queer  enough,  ye  may  think, 
to  hear  the  old  boy  drawling  out, 

**As    'twas  in  the  beginning," 

then,  in  the  one  key,  "Haul  aft  the 

mainsheet," "  Is  now,,  and  ever 

shall  be," "  Small  pull  with  the 

weather-brace," "  Amen," 


*  Let  out  the  secret. 
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"  Well  the  midnyard," 
Lord  be  with   you, 
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yard  well ! "  As  for  the  first  orficer, 
he  was  a  dandy  know-nothing  young 
blade,  as  wanted  to  show  off  before 
the  ladies ;  and  the  second  was  afraid 
to  call  the  nose  on  his  face  his  own, 
except  in  his  watch ;  the  thhnd  was  a 
good  seaman,  but  ye  may  fancy  the 
craft  stood  often  a  poor  chance  of 
being  well  handled. 

INf  as  one  artemoon  watch,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africay,  as  hot  a  day  as 
I  mind  on,  we  lost  the  breeze  with  a 
swell,  and  just  as  it  got  down  smooth, 
land  was  made  out,  low  upon  the  star- 
bottrd  bow,  to-  the  south-east.  The 
captain  was  turned  in  sick  below,  and 
the  first  orficer  on  deck.  I  was  at  the 
wheel,  and  I  hears  him  say  to  the 
second  how  the  land  breeze  would 
come  off  at  night.  A  little  after, 
up  comes  Leftenant  Collins,  in  his  black 
wig  and  his  *long-shore  hat,  an'  begins 
to  squint  over  the  stam  to  nor' westward. 
"  Jacobs,  my  lad,"  whispers  he  to  me, 
*^  how  do  ye  like  the  looks  o'  things?'' 
"Not  OYermuch,  sur,"  says  I;  "small 
enough  sea-room  for  the  sky  there  I " 
Up  goes  he  to  the  first  officer,  after  a 
bit.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  do  ye  notice 
how  we've  risen  the  land  within  the 
last  hour  and  a-half  ?  "  "  No,  sir," 
says  the  first  mate;  "what  d'ye  mean?" 
"  Why,  there's  a  current  here,  takin' 
us  inside  the  point,"  says  he.  "  Sir," 
says  the  Company's  man,  "  if  I  didn't 
know  what's  what,  d'ye  think  I'd  lam 
it  off  a  gentleman  as  is  so  confounded 
green  ?  There's  nothing  of  the  sort," 
he  says.  "Look  on  the  starboard 
quarter  then,"  says  the  leftenant,  "at 
the  man- o'- war  bird  afloat  yonder 
with  its  wings  spread.  Take  three 
minutes'  look  I "  savs  he.  Well,  the 
mate  did  take  a  mmute  or  two's  look 
through  the  mizen-shroud,  and  pretty 
blue  he  got,  for  the  bird  came  abreast 
of  the  ship  by  that  time.  "  Now," 
says  the  leftenant,  "  d'ye  think  ye'd 
weather  that  there  point  two  hours  after 
this,  if  a  gale  come  on  from  the  nor'- 
west,8ir?"  "Well,"  says  the  first  mate, 
^^  I  daresay  we  shouldn't — ^but  what 


o'  that?"  "Why,  if  you'd  cmiBed 
for  six  months  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  I've  done,"  says  the  leftenant, 
"you'd  thmk  there  was  something 
ticklish  about  that  white  spot  in  the 
sky,  to  nor' west !  But  cm  top  o'  thai, 
the  weather-glass  is  fell  a  good  bit  since 
four  bells."  "  Weather-glass  I"  the 
mate  says,  "  why,  that  don't  matter 
much  in  respect  of  a  gale,  I  fancy.'* 
Ye  must  understand,  weather- 
glasses wan't  come  so  much  in  fiuhlon 
at  that  time,  except  in  the  royal 
navy.  "Sir,"  says  the  mate  agam, 
"  mmd  your  business,  if  you've  got 
any,  and  I'll  mind  mine  I"  "  If  I 
was  you,"  the  leftenant  says, "  Pd  call 
the  captain."  "  Thank  ye,"  says  the 
mate, — "  call  the  captain  for  nothmg!" 
"  Well,"  in  an  hour  more  the  land  was 
quite  plain  on  the  starboard  bow,  and 
the  mate  comes  aft  again  to  Leftenant 
ColUns.  The  clouds  was  beginning  to 
grow  out  of  the  dear  sky  astam  too. 
"  Why,  sur,"  says  the  mate,  "  Fd  no 
notion  you  was  a  seaman  at  all! 
What  would  you  do  yourself  now, 
supposin'  the  case  yon  put  a  little 
ago?"  "  WeU,  sir," says  Mr  Collins, 
"if  you'll   do  it,   TU    teU   ye    at 

once " 

At  this  point  of  Old  Jack's  story, 
however,  a  cabin-boy  came  from  aft, 
to  say  that  the  captain  wanted  him. 
The  old  seaman  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  smoked 
at  intervals  in  short  puflb,  put  it  in 
his  jacket  pocket,  and  got  up  off  the 
windlass  end.  "  Why,  old  ship !"  said 
the  man-o'-war's-man,  "  are  ye  goln' 
to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  with  a  short 
yomf '  "  Can't  help  it,  bo' ",  said  Old 
Jack;  "orders  must  be  obeyed,  ye 
know,"  and  away  he  went.  "  Well, 
mates,"  said  one,  "  what  was  the  up- 
shot of  it,  if  the  yam's  been  over- 
hauled already?  I  dld'nt  hear  it  my- 
self." "Blessed  if  I  know"  said 
several — "Old  Jack  didn't  get  the 
length  last  time  he's  got  now." 
"  More  luck !"  said  the  man-o'-warV 
man ;  "  'tis  to  be  hoped  hell  finish 
it  next  time  I" 
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We  are  sarronnded  by  an  external 
world,  which  it  has  pleased  the  gi'eat 
Maker  of  the  aniverse  to  clothe  with 
infinite  beauty,  cognisable  to  ns 
throngh  the  senses,  yet  scarcely  onrs, 
until,  by  a  more  intimate  appropria- 
tion through  the  mind,  we  have  added 
ourselves  to  it,  made  it  a  part  of,  and 
in  some  no  inconsiderable  degree  sub« 
ject  to,  the  will  of  our  own  nature. 
The  inventive  faculties  of  the  mind 
gather  all  within  their  reach,  which 
it  is  their  province  to  combine,  and  re- 
model, and  revivify  with  human  feel- 
ing ;  and  thus,  by  becoming  to  a  limited 
extent  creative  ourselves,  we  are  the 
more  enabled  to  look  up,  and  in  ad- 
miration adore  the  divine  power  that 
has  made  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  the  divine  goodness  which  has 
given  us  a  perception  of  a  portion  of 
His  works.  Through  the  senses  we 
know  indeed  but  imperfectly — more 
imperfectly  than  those  who  have  not 
considered  the  subject  will  allow. 
They  minister  first  to  our  actual  wants, 
presenting  few  charms  and  entice- 
ments but  such  as  barely  suffice  to 
refiresh  the  mind  under  the  weariness 
of  its  daily  experience.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  are  under  a  hard  necessity, 
which  limits  their  sensd  to  the  work 
of  life :  were  they  enlarged  to  a  greater 
capacity,  that  work  would  be  the  more 
irksome.  The  senses  are  then,  l^e  the 
air  we  breathe,  reduced  from  an  ex- 
treme fineness  and  purity,  for  the 
temporary  use  of  yet  unpolished  hu- 
manity. But  they  are  not  intehded  to 
continue  ever  in  this  state  of  imper- 
fection. 

The  great  business — the  providing 
for  the  first  wants  of  life— done,  indus- 
try is  rewarded  not  by  absolute  rest 
and  idleness,  but  by  the  succession  of 
new  and  higher  wants,  which  the 
growing  mind  demands ;  and  it  accord- 
ingly taxes  the  senses,  and  gives  them 
command  to  be  purveyors,  and  culti- 
yates  them  for  the  purpose  of  enlarged 
gratification.  They  are  thus  capable 
of  great  extension,  and,  as  it  were,  of 
an  influx  of  living  power  to  awaken 
and  spiritualise  their  dormant  or  inert 
matter.  All  life  is  in  progression: 
sciences  must  be  discovered ;  arts  must 
be  created ;  and  could  we  conceive  an 
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entirely  sluggish  and  uncultivated 
social  state,  how  few  would  see  what 
may  be  seen,' or  hear  what  may  be 
heard  1  The  earth,  teeming  with  sights 
of  wonder,  and  breathed  over  with  a 
divine  music,  would  be  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  such  a  condition,  but  a  waste 
and  thankless  wilderness.  And  which 
is  nature— the  bare,  the  imperceptible, 
for  any  beauty  it  contains,  or  the 
riches  of  the  mind's  discovery,  the 
imaginative  creation  ?  We  are  inven- 
tive, that  we  may  discover  what  na- 
ture is ;  nor  is  that  the  less,  but  rather 
the  more,  nature  which  is  art.  Art  is 
but  nature  discovered— the  hidden 
brought  to  light,  and  home  to  us,  and 
acknowledged  and  felt — ^more  or  less 
felt  as  we  cultivate  reciprocally  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  and  the 
senses  through  the  mind.  With  this 
view,  all  the  artificial  enchantments  of 
life  are  nature — all  arts,  all  sciences : 
for  how  could  they  be  to  embellish 
society, — ^indeed  without  which  there 
would  be  no  society — ^had  they  not  an 
independent  existence  somewhere  in 
the  great  storehouse  of  infinity,  and 
were  they  not  bountifhlly  thrown  out 
to  us  as  truths  to  gather,  as  fruits  to 
nourish  and  to  gratify?  We  would 
wish  to  vindicate  all  nature,  and 
unfetter  it  from  that  petty  distinc- 
tion which  many  are  fond  of  drawing 
between  nature  and  art.  These 
make  but  one  whole.  For  why  should 
we  separate  oursdves,  with  all  our 
faculties,perceptive  and  inventive,  from 
our  intimate  and  purposed  connexion 
with  the  great  universe  ?  It  is  nature, 
because  it  is  every  where  man's  doing, 
to  write  and  act  plays,  to  compose 
music,  and  to  paint  pictures,  raise 
noble  edifices,  and  make  marble  seem 
to  live  in  statues.  And  besides,  as 
man  himself  is  the  chief  work  of  na- 
ture, so  is  that  which  he  does,  even 
out  of  a  partial  imitation  of  other 
nature,  the  more  natural,  as  it  to  a 
certain  degree  recedes  from  its  model, 
and  participates  in  and  adopts  the 
feeling  of  him  that  makes  it.  It  is 
this  nature  which  makes  beauty  per- 
fect— which  renders  the  music  of 
Handel  better  than  the  sounds  of 
winds  and  waters,  and  of  a  higher 
nature  than  they,  as  it  is  of  a  more 
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extensive   power,  in  all  varietj  of  Bat  we  have  had  no  previous  edaca- 

movement,  to  touch  oar  feelings,  and  tion  to  qualify  us  for  the  taste  which 

stir  us  at  will.     And  snch  is  poe-  we  would  possess.    There  have  been 

trf ,  which  infloeBces  bs  where  fad  no  great  works,  to  which  the  pnbGc 

fails*    And  aU  this  not  by  mere  ini*  eye  could  be  directed,  growing  vp 

tatlon,  which  some  are  so  ibftd  of  amongst  ns.    Hitherto  we  have  had 

thrusting  forward  as  the  means;  for  no  YadcaiM  to   enbeUisfat  and  ovr 

there  is  noihlng  quite  like  to  itsell  terni^es  have  been  closed  againai  the 

With  such  means  of  exquisito  esjoy-  hand  of  geniaa ;  yel  are  we  now,  aa  it 

ment  within  oor  ieacb--by  this  en-  were,  upon  the  Umiing-potBt  of  the 

largemeni  of  the  boondary  of  onr  dutfacterofonrcnUivatioD:  theieiaa 

senses,  of  entering  upon  the  improfved  general  stir,  a  coauaon  talk  abcnt  art. 


fKaltles  of  ear  minds— -it  does  seem  an  expressed  uiterest,  an  almost 

strange  that  any  gifted  with  leisure  versa!  appetence  in  that  diredioB.  We 

and  imderstaiding  should  negleet  the  are  perfectly  surprised  at  the  very  large 

cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  sums  which  have  been  recently  ^ennr 

offer  in  the  pnrsuit  and  in  the  attain-  works  of  even  moderate  pretenaiOM. 

meat  sach  nnfiauted  riches.    It  is  as  There  is  much  to  observe  thai  indi- 


if  an  heir  to  a  large  and  beantifol  catesthe  general  deaire,  bnt  less  that 
estate,  a  mansion  opulent  in  treasves,  indicates  a  general  knowledge.  There 
shonld  willingly  turn  his  back  vpon  is  an  inci]MeBt  taate»  but  then  is  a 
his  inheritance,  and  be  content  to  live  great  want, — education— education  ier 
in  a  hovel,  and  habitato  with  swine  art  and  in  art  How  is  this  to  be  pio- 
tbat  feed  him.  And  so  it  is  when  life,  moted  ?  The  lectures  of  academiea  are 
that  Bodght  be  thus  embeUSshed  and  thou^t  to  be  exelagively  for  the  pro- 
enjoyed,  is  worse  than  wasted  in  low  feasors  or  rather  stadents,  and  are  too 
pursuita,  and  in  those  meaner  gratifi->  often  neglected  by  them.  The  leetwes 
cations  which  the  untutored  senses  of  Sir  Joshua,  of  Foseli,  and  others. 


pply.  contain  mudi  valuable  matter,  but 

We  hold  that  a  real  taste  for  the  they  scarcely  reach  the  public.    The 

Fine  Arts  is  the  oom  of  a  nation^s  most  intei*etting  foreign  pnbUcations 

civilisation,  and  a  greater,  a  more  remain  untransiated.   Vasariis  aayet 

general  happiness,  tlSb  certain  result,  unknown  in  our  langnage.  TranBcripta^ 

We  bold,  too,  that  it  is  a  creature  of  in  outline  er  in  more  full  engmving, 

growth — ^that  it  may  spring  up  where  of  the  finest  woriu,  exist  not  amoaff 

once  sown  and  tended  with  care,  in  us :  these  are  the  things  that  ahoald 

apparently  the  most  unpromising  soils,  be  before  tfape  eyes  of  all,  together  with 

The  revival  of  arts  and  of  letters  took  a  systematic  reading  education  upon 

place  in  ^^AgrestiLAtio."  And  how  is  the  principles.     Whatever  has  bees 

the  whole  world  benefited  by  that  era  done  that  is  great,  that  is  ennobUi^ 

ofcultivationlTbereisnocouBtryunder  ^ould  be,  as  far  as  is  possible,  seen 

the  sun  that  so  much  stands  in  need  and  Imdwn.    As  yet,  in  all  this,  there 

of  an  education  in  the  Arts  as  our  own.  is  a  greatdefidency.  Thepnblicisleft 


With  energy  to  produce,  and  wealth  to,  at  best,  an  incipient  taste ; 

at  command,  where  shall  we  look  for  to  judge  from  the  kind  of  productions 

morefavouriog national drcametances?  that  find  the  readiest  market,  is  not 

This  country  has  been  the  mart  where  good — at  aU  evento  is  not  high,  and 

the  finest  productions  of  the  genius  of  scarcely  improving.    The  love  is  at 

other  times  have  found   the    most  present  for   picture  imitetion,  that 

liberal  purchasers,  neglected  sadly  by  lowest  condition  in  whidi  art  may 

our  governments;  individual  collectors  be  said  to  fioorish.    We  want  an 

have  enriched  the  nation.    If  we  have  education  in  its  ]»inciples,  Hmt  its 

suffered  too  manyof  the  finest  works —  just  aim  and  proper  infiinnce  BMiy 

the  purchase  ofwhich  would  have  been  be  vnderstood.  The  fine  Arts  ahonid 

as  nothing  out  of  the  public  purse — to  be  a  part  of  onr  literatarey  and  thus 

leave  our  shores,  and  now  to  be  the  become   a  branch  of  general   eda- 

ornament  of  foreign  galleries ;  yet  our  cation.    We  hail  with  pleaaore  eveiy 

private  collectors  are  so  numerous,  woric  of  the  kind  we  see  annonnecd; 

that  at  least  a  love  for  the  arts  has  we  rej<^ee  in  the  publication  of  oar 

been   more   generally  disseminated,  ^'haad^booka,*' and  the  many  volanei 
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on  the  arts,  m  thej  flonrished  in  other 
countries,  which  now  begin  in  some 
meaenre  to  interest  the  reading  public. 
Bnt  is  nothing  done  towards  a  foun- 
dation for  education  in  the  principles 
of  the  arts?    We  are  happy  to  say 
there  is  much  done.    If  the  commis- 
sion on  the  Fine  Arta  had  done  nothing 
more  than  the  drawing  up  their  ^*  re- 
ports '*  by  their  secretiury,  in  that  they 
haye  done  modi.    Valuable,  howerer, 
as  these  ^^ reports"  are,  they  were 
neariy  a  dead  letter:  the  title  was  not 
enticing;  few  looked  to  reports  as  other 
than  statistical  accounts ;  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  contained  deep  research, 
accurate  knowledge,  and  clearly  set 
forth  the  principles  upon  which,  as  a 
foundation,  true  taste  must  rest.    We 
are  happy  that  these  most  able  essays 
have  been  rescued  from  the  common 
fate  of  '*  reports,"  by  their  being  now 
preserved  in  a  collected  form,  together 
with  other  most  valuable  treatises  from 
tiie  pen  of  the  secretary  to  the  com- 
misaion,  under   the   title  of  Comtri- 
butiom  to  the  LUeraiure  of  the  Fine 
Arts.      Mr  Eastlake  has  conscien- 
tiously  imposed   upon    himself    an 
arduous  undertaking,  beyond  the  im- 
plied condition  of  his  secretaryship. 
In  BO  doing,  he  deserves  the  greatest 
commendation,  for  he  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  utUity  of  the  commission. 
Not  content  with  promoting  the  arts 
by  these  excellent  theoretical  treatises, 
he  has  addressed  the  artists  them- 
selves, and  led  them  to  the  best  prac- 
tical views.    He  has,  with  great  in- 
dustry, labour,  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, cleared  away  the  common  errors 
respecting  the  ''  Old  Masters.'*    We 
have  already  noticed  his  History  of 
Painting    in    Oil — that  is,   the   first 
volame,  which  treats  of  the  practice  of 
the  Flemish  school.    It  is   now  no 
matter  of  conjecture  what  colours  or 
what  vehicles  were  in  use — ^we  have 
sure  documentary  evidence  before  us. 
It  remains  to  make  known  liie  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  that  practice 
by  the  Italian  schools,  and  this  will 
be   the   subject  of  his  forthcoming 
volume.    In  the  first  work,  indeed, 
we   have   glimpses   of  the    Italian 
method,  and  recipes  of  the  varnish 
supposed  to  be  used  by  Correggio; 
but  we  look  to  certain  iitformation, 
whioh  is  the  fair  promise  of  tlM  second 
volume. 


In  the  CoKtributUnu  to  the  LiU" 
rature  of  the  Fine  ArtSy  in  addition 
to  the  essays  on  painting,  sculptnre, 
and  architectnre,  taken  fnm  the  ^^  re- 
ports,'*  we  have  Mr  Eastlake's  review 
of  Passavant's  Life  of  Raphael,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Qucarterfy  Review; 
notes  from  Kugler's  Hand'Book, 
on  the  subject  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Capella  Slatina^  extracts  from  the 
translation  of  Goethe's  Theory  of 
Colours^  on  the  Decoration  of  a  villa ; 
and,  perhaps  the  most  interesting^  of 
all,  if  we  may  not  say  the  most  im- 
portant, a  fragment  on  *^  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Fine  Arts,'*  not  noticed  in 
the  chapter  of  contents.  To  this  last, 
being  so  entirely  speculative  upon  the 
very  cause  of  beauty,  and  so  new  in 
matter,  we  should  feel  disposed  to 
invite  discussion  on  the  side  of  doubt 
— partly  because,  it  being  professedly 
a  fragment,  by  suggesting  the  difficul- 
ties attending  his  theory,  a  clearer 
exposition  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  it  may  be  the  result. 

If  it  were  not,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
genius  of  materials — or  if  genius  be 
not  allowed,  we  may  say  the  charac- 
teristics of  materials — ^poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture    would  be  subject  but 
to  one  order  of  criticism,  under  one 
set  of  rules.    But  though  each  has  its 
agreement  with  the  others  in  the  same 
leading  principles — the  foundation  of 
general  taste,  and  mostly  arising  from 
moral  considerations — yet  have  they, 
individually,     their    own    diverging 
points,  from  which  they  seem  freed 
from  the  "commune  vinculum."    It 
requires  a  nice  discrimination  to  ascer- 
tain for  each  art  these  points  of  devia- 
tion from  the  general  rules.    These 
rules  are,  from  observation  and  from 
books,  more  easily  comprehended,  and 
the  common  scope  of  all  the   arts 
understood ;  but,  to  an  inquiring  mind, 
difficulties  will  often  present  them- 
selves, when  seeming  difierences  and 
contradictions  occur ;  for  undoubtedly 
aU  these  arts  must  be  reconciled  with 
each  other,  and  made  akin.    It  be- 
comes, therefore,  an  important  step 
in  the  education  of  taste,  to  learn  the 
necessarily  different  modes  by  which 
they  each  approach  their  ends — the 
same  as  far  as  the  general  principles  are 
concerned,  but  with  a  variance  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristicaof  each.    Mr 
Bastlake  has  been  very  suecessfiil  in 
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pointing  to  these  distinctions,  in  show- 
ing the  rules  which  guide  all,  and 
those  which  necessitate  the  differences. 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  this 
discrimination  in  his  Treatise  on  Sculps 
tare,  than  which  we  have  neyer  read 
any  thing  more  clear  and  convincing. 
We  quote  a  passage  with  this  bear- 
ing:— 

«  The  first  question,  then,  in  examining 
the  style  of  a  giren  art,  is,  in  what  does 
this  difference  of  means,  as  compared 
with  nature,  consist  ?  The  answer  may  for 
the  present  be  confined  to  sculpture.     It 
is  agreed,  then,  or  it  is  a  eonventUm,  that  a 
colourless  hard  substance  shall  be  the 
material  with  which  the  sculptor  shaU 
imitate  the  perfection  of  life-   His  means 
are,  by  the  primary  condition,  effectually 
distinguished  from  those  of  nature;  and 
it  remains  for  him  to  cheat  the  imagina- 
tion (not  the  senses)  into  the  pleasing 
impression  that  an  equivalent  to  nature 
can  be  so  produced.    He  may,  therefore, 
imitate  the  characteristics  of  life  closely. 
His  select  repre8entation,however  faithful, 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  literally  con- 
founded with  reality,  because  of  the  ori- 
ginal conventions,  via,,  the  absence  of 
colour,  and  the  nature  of  his  matenaL 
But  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  imitation, 
in  this  art,  of  many  other  surfiftces.    As 
already  obsenred,  a  rock  in  sculpture  and 
a  rock  in  nature  can  be  identical;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  sometimes  necessary  to  imi- 
tate the  reality  less  closely,  or  even,  in 
extreme  cases,  like  that  now  adduced,  to 
depart  from  nature.    The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  the  degree  of  resemblance  to  reality 
which  is  attainable  in  the  principal  object 
of  imitation— the  surface  of  the  liring 
figure— is,  from  the  established  conven- 
tion, limited  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
spectator  should  forget  this  restriction. 
He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  by  greater  reality  in  other, 
and  necessarily  inferior,   parts   of  the 
work.    In  painting,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected that  inferior  objects  are  more  real 
than  the  flesh.    The  defect  is  great;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases — in  painting,  the  inferiority  in  the 
imitation  of  the  flesh  may  be  only  from 
want  of  power  in  the  artist;  in  sculpture, 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  flesh  to 
nature  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  colour.     The  literal  imitation 
of  subordinate  objects  is,  for  this  reason, 
more  offensive  in  sculpture  than  in  paint- 
ing.   A  manifest  defect  in  the  art  seems 
more  hopeless  than  a  defect  in  the  artist." 
"  In  pursuing  the  analogies  here  con- 
sidered, it  is  necessary  to  compare  mere 
art  with  art — ^Uie  form,a8  such,  of  the  one, 
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with  the  form  of  the  other.    Thus,  la 
comparing  sculpture  and  poetry  together^ 
the  parallel  conditions  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  strictly  corresponding  departments. 
As  sculpture,  in  reference  to  nature,  (to 
repeat  an  observation  before  made,)  gives 
substance  for  substance,  so  poetry  givea 
words  for  words.    Accordingly,  the  ftmn 
of  poetry  is  by  agreement  or  eonvention 
(similar  in  principle  to  that  whieh  dictates 
the  conditions  of  sculpture)  effectually 
distmguished  from  the  form  of  ordinary 
language.     And  it  will  now  be  seen  that 
the  limitations  of  poetry,  in  such  outward 
characteristics,  are    more    definite   and 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  sculp- 
ture; for  whereas  the  material  of  maible 
may  sometimes  coincide   literally  with 
that  of  substances  in  nature,  the  form  of 
poetry  never  can  entirely  coincide  with 
that  of  ordinary  language.    This  greater 
liability  of  sculpture  to  be  confounded 
with  reality  certainly  adds  to  its  diffi- 
culty, since  the  doubtfril  cases,  which  may 
be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  sculptor,  are  often 
settled  by  an  immutable  rule  for  the  poei." 
Whoever  would  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  canses  of  the  ^Ufferences 
of  alto,  basso,  and  mezzo  rdievo, 
should  read  the  admirable  treatise  on 
the  subject.    They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded as  arising  from  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
The  differences  of  position  and  light, 
by  their  distinct  requirements,  sepa- 
rate the  three  styles  of  relievo,  the 
alto,  basso,  and  mezzo.    It  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  thatthe  basso,  the  lower 
relief,  is  less  finished  than  the  alto,  or 
high  relief ;  the  finish  of  each  is  diffe- 
rently placed.    "  In  the  highest  re- 
lief, however  dedded   the  shadows 
may,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  on  the 
plane  to  which  the  figure  is  attached, 
the  light  on  the  figure  itself  is  kept  as 
unbroken  as  possible;  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  selection  of  open 
attitudes ;  Uiat  is,  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  limbs  as  shall  not  cast  shadows 
on  the  figure  itself.    In  basso-relievo, 
the  same  general  effect  of  the  figure  is 
given,  but  by  very  different  means: 
the  attitude  is  not  selected  to  avoid 
shadows  on  the  figure,  becaose,  while 
the  extreme  outline  is  strongly  mark- 
ed, the  shadows  within  it  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed ;  so  that  the 
choice  of  attitudes  is  greater.  Mezzo- 
relievo  differs  from  both ;  it  has  neiUier 
the  limited  attitudes  of  the  first,  nor 
the  distinct  outline  and  soppressed 
internal  markings  of  the  second:  on 
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the  contraiy,  the  outlme  is  often  less 
distinct  than  the  forms  within  it,  and 
hence  it  requires,  and  is  fitted  for,  near 
inspection.  Its  imitation  may  thus  be 
more  absolute,  and  its  execntionmore 
finished,  than  those  of  the  other 
styles.'' 

In  all  relievo,  as  the  shadows  fall 
upon  the  background,  the  peculiar 
adaptation  to  architecture  is  manifest. 
As  they  are  intended  for  minute  in- 
spection, gems  are  generally  in  mezzo-, 
relieyo.  The  workers  in  bronze  and 
the  goldsmiths — ^the  former  from  the 
facility  in  casting,  ^the  latter  for  the 
minnteness  and  less  distinctness  of 
their  works — adopting  the  flattest  kind 
of  mezzo-relievo,  fancifully  deviated 
from  the  original  purity  of  the  style, 
byintroducinglandscape  and  building 
backgrounds.  An  artist  of  the  great- 
est genius  fell  Into  this  error — ^Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  in  the  beautiful  bronze  doors 
of  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Florence.  In  these  celebrated  com- 
positions he  attempted  the  union  of 
basso-relievo  with  the  principles  of 
painting.  His  excellent  workman- 
ship and  skill  in  composition  was  such 
OS  led  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  consider  this  innovation 
upon  the  old  simplicity  an  improve- 
ment. In  inferior  hands  the  failure 
would  have  been  manifest,  for  the 
practice  is  in  violation  of  the  principle 
which  the  character  of  the  materiid 
should  determine.  That  Ghiberti  was 
led  into  the  error  is  not  surprising,  as 
be  learned  his  art  from  a  goldsmith. 
In  his  case  it  was  a  singular  instance 
of  ill-constituted  judges  choosing  well. 
The  judges  who  selected  Ghiberti  from 
his  many  competitors,  were  gold- 
smiths, painters,  and  sculptors — the 
majority  were  likely  to  favour  that 
which  approached  nearest  to  their 
own  practice.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  Flaxman  that  he  revived  the 
purer  taste.  This  whole  essay  on 
relievo  should  be  read  attentively :  it 
is  so  connected  in  all  its  parts  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  its  true  character 
by  either  a  few  quotations  or  an  at- 
tempt at  analysis. 

In  the  essay  entitled  "  Painting,'' 
Mr  EastliUse  keeps  in  view  through- 
out the  main  object  of  the  commission 
— the  decoration  of  public  buildings. 
Jle  has  to  show  how  certain  principles 
of  art  adjust  themselves  to  the  condi- 
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tions  imposed  by  the  dimensions,  light, 
and  general  character  of  the  buildings 
for  which  works  are  required.  At 
first  view  it  mightappear  that,  whether 
a  picture  be'jarge  orsmall,  there  should 
be  no  di£ference  in  the  manner  of 
painting  it — that  the  small  magnified, 
or  the  large  reduced,  could  answer 
every  purpose.  But  not  so:  amoment's 
consideration  will  show  that  the  spec- 
tator's eye  must  be  consulted,  which 
sees  not  minutiae  of  form  or  colour  at 
the  distance  from  which  large  works 
are  to  be  seen,  and  that  it  seeks  for  those 
as  the  objects  are  brought  nearer. 
It  becomes  necessary,  then,  in  largo 
works,  lest  they  be  indistinct,  that 
masses  be  strongly  preserved,  and, 
accordingly,  that  neither  forms  nor 
colours  be  much  broken.  Hence,  the 
larger  the  work,  in  general,  the  lighter, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  it  should 
be :  and  such  is  the  character  of  the 
great  fresco  works,  which  are,  besides, 
in  this  respect,  mainly  aided  by  the 
materials  of  fresco,  which  is  non-ab- 
sorbent of  light.  We  believe  this  also  to 
be  true  to  nature ;  for  if  we  reduce  any 
scene  of  nature  by  a  diminishing  glass 
to  very  small  dimensions,  the  quantity 
of  colour,  which  is  never  lost,  becomes 
concentrated,  and  thei'efore  more  in- 
tense. The  Flemish  masters  were 
great  observers  of  nature ;  and  we  find 
in  their  smallest  pictures  the  greatest 
depth  and  intensity  of  colour.  Colour, 
in  this  view,  even  contends  powerfully 
with  perspective  itself,  and  is  often  in 
distance,  by  being  to  the  eye  reduced,  of 
an  intensity  that  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict aerial  influence.  The  pheno- 
menon of  the  strength  of  bright  colour 
in  distance  is  extremely  curious:  every 
one  must  have  noticed  that  a  lighted 
candle  may  be  seen  miles  off,  where, 
according  to  perspective  rules,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  draw  its  dimensions; 
nay,  it  shall  appear  larger  than  when  at 
a  moderate  distance,  and  that  not  from 
its  being  a  magnified  light  refiected 
from  the  walls  of  a  room,  for  the  same 
effect  will  be  observed  if  we  see  the 
single  light  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
wood,  where  it  is  reflected  not  at  all, 
and  even  seen  in  a  space  which,  with- 
out the  candle,  would  be  too  small  to 
be  discernible.  But  the  contrary 
effect  tidces  place  with  regard  to 
form,  which  becomes  indistinct  at  a 
very  small  distance.    A  bright  colour 
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18  fteqnenCly  Tery  distiiict,  wfaoB  the 
ianxk  to  which  it  bekmgs  is  lost.  Bat 
to  retnra  to  the  easajr.  Mr  Eaatlake 
oleniy  shows  the  principles,  withre- 
gard  to  ooloiir,  npoa  which  the  gmi 
Yenetisii  masters  worked — how,  by 
what  artificial  means,  they  presenred 
colour  witfaoat  losing  light.  To  their 
practice  and  modelling  in  fresco  were 
the  Venetians  indebted  for  the  large- 
ness of  their  system  of  colonring,  and 
probably  to  the  rich  spedmens  of 
painted  ^aas,  for  which  Venice  was 
celebrated,  for  their  brilliancy  and  ilia- 
mination.  This  little  treatise  is  peca- 
liarly  useful  to  .those  who  wonld  aspive 
to  mdertake  public  works  of  laige  di* 
measioos,  and  conU  not  have  been 
offered  to  their  notice  by  a  nwre  fit 
person  than  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  follow- 
ing is  excellent : — **  To  coadade :  the 
resources,  whether  abundant  or  limited, 
of  the  imitative  arts,  are,  in  rdation 
to  nature,  necessarily  incomplete ;  but 
it  appears  that,  in  the  best  examples, 
the  very  means  employed  to  compen- 
sate for  thdr  incompleteness  are,  in 
each  case,  the  aonrce  of  a  characteris- 
tic perfection,  aad  the  foaadatton  of  a 
specific  style.  As  it  is  with  the  arts, 
compared  with  each  other^  so  it  is  with 
the  various  applicatioos  of  a  given  art : 
the  methods  employed  to  correct  the 
incompleteneesoriadiatiaotness,  which 
may  be  the  result  of  particular  ooncti- 
tioas,  are,  in  the  woi%s  of  the  groat 
masters,  the  cause  of  excdlendes  not 
attainable  to  the  same  extent  by  any 
other  means.  In  the  instance  last 
mentioned — the  school  of  ^e  Nether- 
lands — it  is  apparent  that  no  indirect 
contrivances  or  conventions  are  neces- 
aaiy  to  counteract  the  effects  of  indis- 
tiaetness;  on  the  contrary,  all  that 
would  be  indistinct  in  otlier  modes  of 
representation  is  here  admissible,  with 
scarcely  any  restriction.  The  incom- 
pleteness to  be  overcome,  whicA  is  here 
the  caose  of  peculiar  attractions,  there- 
fore resides  solely  in  conditions  and 
imperfec^OQS  of  the  art  itself,  whicb, 
on  near  inspection,  are  ta  greaterdaa- 
ger  of  bdngreaiembered.  These  are 
— a  flat  earfaoc,  mid  material  pig- 
ments; and  these  are  precisely  the 
drcumstances  which,  by  the  skill  of 
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the  artists  in  tiie  woiks  leAnedto, 
are  forgotten  by  tiie  spectator.  The 
coaseqacncesofthedifflfeaHy  ovenome 
are,  as  asaal,  amoagthecharactaiistk 
perfections  of  the  style." 

Piassaoanfs  L^  of  Raphael*  is  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  that 
great  and  too  short-lived  painter.  It 
deservedly  engaged  the  attentioa  of 
Mr  Eastlake,  wlm,  in  his  review,  faaa» 
ia  an  able  sammary,  cooneeted  the 
geaiasof  thlsextraofdiaaiy  manwitli 
tiie  iafiaence  of  his  times  and  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Hitherto  the  achool  of 
Umbria  hasbeen  too  much  overlooked. 
Tet  Utbiao,  at  the  time  of  Bapimd'a 
Inrth,  more  than  rivalled  in  ait  Rosae 
and  Florence.  The  palace  boiit  there 
by  Duke  Federigo  was  not  oaly  mag* 
nificeat'  in  itself,  but  was  a«kiBed  wfit 
treasures  of  art.  Federigo  waa  to  tiiis 
''  Athens  of  Umbria"  what  Coamo  and 
Lorenso  de  Medid  were  to  FloreMe. 
It  is  not  the  least  Interesting  fiict»  that 
Baphaers  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was 
the  historian  of  its  grealneflB,  whacfahe 
celebrates  in  a  poem,  ia  wbich  the 
painters  of  fame  are  not  omitted.  It 
is  probable  that  the  eariy  miad  of 
Raphad  grew  there  aoderthe  infiaenee 
of  classic  art,  for  many  were  the  trea- 
sures of  Grecian  scalpture  there  ed- 
lectc4.  The  idea  is  ably  oombaled 
by  Mr  Eastlake,  that  Italian  art  was 
independent  of  this  classic  inteeaoe, 
as  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  Ger- 
Buui  school,  who  wrote  to  establish  the 
eaUre  independeaoe  of  early  Christian 
art.  The  dassic  influeaoe  was  felt  by 
Raphad,  and  by  him  promoted.  It 
was  indeed  Giotto  who,  acentary  be- 
fore, had  set  the  example  of  eauad- 
patiag  art  from  the  previons  formal 
types— asdmatiag,  as  it  were,  the^^dewf 
homes**  of  art. 

The  young  Raphael,  an  orphan  at 
twdve  years  of  age,  had  probably  been 
an  eariy  scholar  with  h^  fetber,  Gk>- 
vanni  Santi,  and  was,  soon  after  his 
fother^s  death,  |4aced  with  PemgiBO. 
He  mnst  have  seen  at  Urbino  a  woik 
of  Van  £yck*s,  which  Duke  Federigo 
had  procured.  Giovanni  fiaati  calls  the 
inventorof oil*  painting  ^^Ilgran  Johan- 
nes." Among  the  painters  oelebrated 
by  Santi  is  Gentile,  of  whom  MichaeL 
Angelo  said,  when  he  had  seen  aMa- 


*  We  here  adopt  the  spelliii^  of  the  name  as  we  find  it  In  Mr  fiutlake'a  review  of 
iliat  Lire. 


ioniift  sod  Chad  painted  by  kin,  that 
^'liehadaluuidlike  his  name."  Tke 
yoang  Baphad  was  then  faTonrably 
ciwaimataneed  in  Ms  eariieat  yean. 
He  remained  at  Urbino  and  in  Peru- 
gia till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1504 ; 
was  then  at  Florenoe  till  1506 ;  and 
finom  tiiat  time  to  faia  death,  1520, 
with  the  exeeption  of  a  viait  to  Fio- 
lenoe,  he  waa  at  Borne.*  A  very  in- 
tereating  aoeoont  of  many  of  the  wotIqb 
of  tliia  great  man  is  added.  The 
^'Bnphael  ware,"  bo  eommoBly  be- 
liered  to  be  designed  by  Raphael,  waa 
aereitiieieaa  not  hia  work.  These  de- 
fligna  were  ezeeoted  twenty  years  after 
hia  death.  Raffaellodel  CoUawasone 
nmpioyed  in  these  designs.  The  name 
]woi>abiy  gaye  rise  to  the  sarmise  that 
they  were  from  the  hand  of  Baj^iael. 
Of  the  natnre  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Raphael  and  the  Fomarina, 
whatever  may  be  the  conjectures,  not 
only  ia  no  additional  inlormation 
broDght  forward,  but  there  is  erery 
jenaon  to  believe  the  prerioas  state- 
ments to  lie  fable,  msxmfactared  ao- 
eording  to  the  love  for  romance  so 
oommon  both  to  reiblers  and  authors. 
Whetiier  the  name  La  Fomarina  im- 
pliea  that  she  was  a  potter*s  w  a 
bal[fir*8  daughter,  there  is  sUU  a 
doubt.  Kor  does  k  much  concern  the 
history  of  art,  nor  the  real  character 
of  the  biography,  as  it  should  be,  of 
tach  a  auuL,  to  sift  the  gossip  of  the  idle 
or  curiona  of  any  age.  Passavant 
clearly  yindicatea  the  life  of  Raphael 
jfiEom  the  general  impurities  which  anch 
goastp  has  ever  been  as  busy  as  de- 
airoas  to  attach  to  the  nauiee  of  men 
of  genius.  The  jealousy  said  to  have 
existed  between  M.  Aagelo  and  Ra- 
phnel,  proi»ably  had  some  origin  in 
tiie  impetoons  temper  of  M.  Angelo, 
who  confounded  the  gentle  Raj^iael 
withhis  architectural  rival,  Bramante. 
That  Raphael  owed  SMaetbing  to  M. 
Angelo  cannot  be  doubted,  but  no 
nn&ir  imitation  has  been  proved — 
n^,  we  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
ufiur  imitation  is  almost  impossible 
to  genins,  for  it  will  make  its  own, 
whatever,  to  an  iodiscximinatingeye,  it 
aeems  only  to  borrow.    It  waa  not 
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poMible  that  Raphael  ahoold  not  be 
influenced  even  ia  his  style  by  that  of 
M.  Angelo.  No  painter  can  come  to 
any  perfection  in  hia  art  utterly  igno- 
rant or  uninflueaoed  by  the  worlu  of 
others,  wh^her  predecessors  or  oon- 
temporariea.  Nor  was  Raphael  riow 
to  express  himself  as  happy  in  bdng 
bom  in  theage  of  IC.  Angelo.  ^^  What- 
ever Raphael  knew  in  the  art,  he  knew 
from  me,"  said  M.  Angelo.  We  do 
not  view  this  as  a  censnre,  but  a  praise; 
£»r  it  shows  an  admieaion  on  the  part  of 
that  giant  of  art,  that  Uie  genius  of  Ra- 
phael was  worthy  the  affiliation.  We 
havesnfficient  evidence,  we  thinlc,  of  the 
originality,  of  the  greatness,  and  of 
themore  tender  virtue — gentleneaa— <of 
Raphael  in  his  works.  To  those  who 
would  aeek  more,  we  would  refer  to 
Um  letter  of  Ra{Aael  himself,  and  more 
eepecialiy  to  the  touching  pictures  of 
iiis  genius  and  character  as  we  find 
them  in  Yasarl,  and  in  the  besurtfeit 
regretting,  at  his  death,  of  his  friend 
Castigliooe. 

The  doubts  raised  a  few  years  since 
impeoting  the  i^aee  of  Raphad's 
burial  have  been  removed.  The  tomb 
has  been  found,  as  described  hy  Vasari, 
behind  the  altar  of  the  chvch  of  Sta 
Maria  Bella  Rotooda,  (the  Pantheon,) 
^^  in  a  chapel  which  be  himsdf  had  built 
and  endowed,  and  near  the  spot  where 
his  betrothed  bride  had  beenlaid."  The 
tomb  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
tiie  members  of  the  academy  of  St 
Luke,  who  were  not  a  little  interested 
in  the  investigation,  having  been  long 
in  possession  of  a  auppoMd  skull  of 
Raphael,  which  the  character-casting 
phrenologists  faad^  in  their aealfol*  their 
tlieory,  held  up  to  admiration,  and  as 
a  teat  of  ihe  accuracy  of  their  science. 
It  must  have  been  to  their  no  small 
mortification  that  th^  relic  was  dis- 
covered to  have  ^^  belonged  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  no  celebrity."  We  reluc- 
tantly pass  over  tlie  interesting  notes 
from  Kugler's  Hamd-Book  ^^onthesub- 
jects  of  the  paintings  in  the  Capella 
SUtina." 

To  the  artiat,  the  '^  Extracts  from 
the  translation  of  €roethe*s  Tk/tory  of 
Colours  will  be  most  valuable.    The 


In  pmge  2i£,  it  m  Mid  Ri^hMl  repaired  to  hia  native  dty  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
ThiB  Menn  not  to  agroe  with  the  aooount  of  his  act  faaviiig  left  it  till  tweatj- 
oae  yean  of  age.  It  has  been  said  also,  at  page  210,  that  he  revisited  Urbino  in  1499, 
haying  been  said  not  to  have  left  it  till  1504. 
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usual  diagnuns  of  the  chromatic  circle 
are  shown  to  have  one  great  defect. 
^^The  opposite  coloors  —  red  and 
green,  yellow  and  porple,  olive  and 
orange — are  made  eqaal  in  intensity ; 
whereas  the  complemental  coloor, 
pictured  on  the  retina,  is  always  less 
vivid,  and  always  darker  or  lighter 
than  the  original  colour.  This  variety 
undoubtedly  accords  more  with  har- 
monious effects  in  painting.**  To  in- 
direct opposition  of  colours  —  the 
opposition  should  not  only  be  of  the 
colours,  the  hues,  but  in  tiieir  in- 
tensity — ^*  the  opposition  of  two  pure 
hues  of  equal  intensity,  differing  only 
in  the  abstract  quality  of  colour, 
would  immediately  be  pronounced 
crude  and  inharmonious*  It  would 
not,  however,  be  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  such  a  contrast  is  too  violent; 
-on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the 
contrast  is  not  carried  far  enough,  for, 
though  differing  in  colour,  the  two 
iiues  may  be  exactly  similar  in  purity 
and  intensity.  Complete  contrast, 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  dis- 
similarity in  all  respects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mere  difference  of  hue, 
the  eye,  it  seems,  requires  difference 
in  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the 
hue."  Artists  who  are  so  partial  to 
extreme  light — a  white  light — and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  exhibiting  vivid, 
strong,  and  crude  colours,  are  far 
more  unnatural  in  their  effects  than 
those  who  prefer  altogether  the  lower 
scale.  In  fact,  it  is  tJie  lower  scale 
which  can  alone  truly  show  colours, 
— very  vivid  light  and  colour  cannot 
co-exist.  Colour  is  called  by  Kiroher 
"/ttffien  opocotum.*'  That  increase 
of  colour  supposes  increase  of  dark- 
ness, so  often  stated  by  Goethe,  may 
be  granted  without  difficulty.  To 
what  extent,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
crease of  darkness— or  rather  diminu- 
tion of  light  •—  is  accompanied  by 
increase  of  colour,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  variously  answered  by 
Tarions  schools.  The  reconcilement 
of  Goethe's  theory  with  the  practice 
^f  the  best  of  the  great  Venetian 
colonrists,  is  shown  with  much  critical 
discrimination. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  obscurity 
and  want  of  arrangement  of  whose 
treatises  are  so  much  to  be  regretted, 
•had,  as  is  shown  by  the  juxta- 
position of  passages,  borrowed  largely 


from  Aristotle.  It  is  agreed  by  both, 
that  when  light  is  overspread  with 
obscurity,  a  red  colour  appears ;  the 
why  remains  for  the  more  aocnrate 
investigation  of  philosophers.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  arises  from  the 
interposition  of  white  against  the 
black.  The  following  from  Leonardo 
is  curious, — ''This  (effect  of  trans- 
parent colours  on  various  grounds)  is 
evident  in  smoke,  which  is  bine  when 
seen  against  bhick,  but  when  it  is 
opposed  to  the  light,  (blue  sky),  it 
appears  brownish  and  reddening," 

The  letter  ''  On  the  decoration  oi  a 
villa**  comes  very  opportunely.  Archi- 
tecture, with  all  its  accompanying 
decoration  of  furniture  and  ornament, 
has  been  with  us  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies in  abeyance.  The  taste  is 
reviving,  and  with  it  knowledge. 
The  science  is  studied,  and  with  the 
extension  of  the  science,  convenience, 
which  had  louff  been  the  sole  aim, 
and  inadeqnatdy  pursued,  is  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  much  to  be  done, 
not  only  in  villas  and  mansions,  tiie 
houses  of  the  rich,  but  in  those  of  the 
moderate  citisens.    It  too  often  hap- 

g ens  that  families  are  weary  of  thdr 
omes,  they  know  not  why — fly  off  to 
watering-places  for  a  little  novelty — 
establish  themselves  in  inconvenient 
lodging-houses — all,  in  really,  be- 
cause they  lack  a  little  variety  at 
home.  We  have  seen  houses,  where 
most  of  the  rooms  are  not  only  of 
the  same  dimensions,  but  are,  as  near 
aspossible,  coloured,  papered,  painted, 
and  furnished  alike:  the  eye  is  wearied 
with  the  perpetually  obtruding  same- 
ness, and  the  eye  faithfully  conveys 
this  disgust  te  the  mind.  We  may 
be  thought  to  have  whimsical  notions 
in  this  respect,  yet  wc  ventnre  to  the 
confession  of  a  somewhat  edngdar 
taste.  Had  we  wealth  at  command, 
we  would  borrow  something  from 
every  country  and  climate  nnd^  the 
sun.  We  would  enter  subterranean 
palaces  with  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
all  artificially  lifted.  Arabians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  should  contribute 
architectural  designs.  Our  honse 
should  represent,  in  this  sense,  a  map 
of  the  worid:  we  would  inhabit 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America— (no, 
scarcely  the  latter)— tyet  without  being 
shocked  by  too  sudden  transitions; 
though  we  would  retain  somewhat  of 
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this  eiectrifyiDg  source  of  Feviyifying 
the  too  slnmbering  spirits.  We  would 
be  able  to  walk  '*  the  great  drcle,  and 
be  still  at  home."  We  would  create 
every  gradation  of  light,  and  every 
gradation  of  darkness,  to  suit  or  to 
make  every  humour  of  the  mind.  We 
would  have  gardens  such  as  few  but 
Aladdin  saw;  and  who  less  than  a 
genie,  or  most  consummate  of  geniuses, 
should  complete  our  last  unfinished 
window? — ^unfinished;  for,  with  all 
this,  it  would  still  be  a  blessing  to 
have  something  to  do.  And  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  the  lord,  master,  emperor, 
in  an  architectural  world  of  acres. 
Who  does  not  love  the  lordly  spirit  of 
Wolsey  ?  but  we  would  go  beyond  him 
— ^would,  as  well  as  the  imperial  palace, 
have  the  poet's  house,  the  painter's 
house ;  and  in  their  works,  all  their 
works,  (we  are  becoming  as  ambitions 
as  Alnaschar,)  be  in  duly  familiarity 
with  the  great  and  wise  of  every  age. 
Our  libraries — ^we  speak  plurally,  in 
liie  magnificence  of  the  great  idea — 
our  picture-galleries,  statue-galleries, 
should  tax  the  skill  of  purveyors  and 
ardiitectnral  competitors  without  end. 
None  that  have  ever  yet  been  built  or 
supplied  with  treasures  would  suffice, 
for  they  are  for  cramped  positions. 
We  would  have  no  lack  of  space,  and 
would  not  mind  building  a  room  for  a 
single  work.  The  idea  of  magic  to 
construct,  only  shows  the  real  want  of 
man.  Magic  is  but  a  prenomen  to 
genius.  Did  we  learn  all  this  ex- 
travagance from  our  early  story-books 
of  princes  and  princesses,  and  their 
fairy  palaces — ^nom  Arabian  tales, 
and,  in  later  time,  from  the  enchant- 
ments of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto? 
Wliateverwere  the  som'ces — though  it 
should  turn  out  to  have  been  but  an 
old  nurse — ^we  are  heartily  thankful 
for  these  variable,  fanciful  treasures ; 
and,  had  we  the  riches,  in  reality 
would  add  a  further  extravagance  of 
cost  and  fancy — a  mausoleum  to  her 
bewitching  bones.  We  remember 
thinking  Menelans,  as  pictured  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  iBschylus,  happy  even 
In  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Helen,  in 
that  he  paced  his  galleries  gazmg 
npon  her  statues. 

**  Ma  ritorniamo  al  noatro  luato  canto.** 

For  more  practical  views  and  uses, 
we  refer  those  who  would  build  and 
decorate  houses  of  pretensions  and  taste 
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to  the  good  sense  contained  in  Mr 
Eastlake's  Reply, 

It  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  fable  that 
beauty  (as  often  personified  in  ro- 
mantic poetry)  is  hid  in  an  enchanted 
castle  that  few  can  reach ;  and  those 
fortunate  few  either  see  but  the  skirts 
of  her  robe,  as  she  majestically  passes 
from  corridor  to  corridor,  or  are  so 
bewildered  with  the  sight,,  that,  having 
worshipped  with  downward  ejea^  they 
can  give  but  a  poor  account  of  that 
^^vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici;" 
while  many  of  the  adventurers  are  at 
once  overcome  by  the  monsters  of  error 
that  in  every  shape  sentinel  the  bridge 
and  turret ;  while  others,  scarcely  on 
the  verge  of  the  precincts,  gather  a 
few  flowers,  and  come  away  under 
the  delusion  that  they  have  entered 
the  true  garden  of  all  enchantment. 
Some  are  fascinated  with  the  "  false 
Duennas"  that  assume  a  shape  of 
beauty,  and  lead  them  far  away,  to 
their  utter  bewilderment;  and  these 
never  return  to  the  real  pursuit. — 
There  are  who  meet  with  fellow  ad- 
venturers, accompany  each  other  but 
a  short  way,  dispute  about  the  route 
they  should  take,  breathe  a  combat- 
ive atmosphere  in  the  byepaths  of 
error,  and  had  rather  slaughter  each 
other  than  continue  the  adventure. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  thought 
of  MrEastlake,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  fragment  ^^  On  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,''  which  he  has 
clothed  in  more  sober  prose  becoming 
the  combatant  for  Trnth— -for  Truth 
and  Beauty  are  one.  He  has  been 
out  upon  the  adventure — ^yet  scarcely 
thinks  himself  safe  from  the  weapons 
of  combatants,  old  or  new,  the  dis- 
comfited or  the  aspirant,  and  expects 
little  credit  will  be  given  to  the  dis- 
coveries he  professes  to  have  made. 
*^To  hint  at  theories  of  taste,"  he 
asserts,  *^is  to  invite  opposition.  The 
reader  who  gives  his  attention  to  them 
at  all  is  eager  to  be  an  objector;  he 
sets  out  by  fancying  that  his  liberty 
IS  in  danger,  and  instinctively  prepares 
to  resist  the  supposed  aggression." 
We  would  by  no  means  break  a  lance 
with  one  so  skilful,  and  of  such  proof- 
armour,  as  that  which  this  accom- 
plished combatant  wears ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  lances  that  strew 
the  field,  and  patch  them  up  for  other 
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bandi'-iiBy,  ofier  ^em,  with  tbs 
humility  of  a  runner  in  the  field,  to 
Mr  Easdake  himadf;  who  will,  on  good 
eeeaiion,  show  of  what  wood  and 
metal  they  are  made.  To  cairy  on 
^is  idea  of  enchantment,  it  k  poedbie 
that  Mr  Eastlake  mayresemhle  the 
happy  pnnoe  in  eearch  of  the  ninth 
statue.  £ight  had  been  set  np  (we 
an  notqoiiesnreof thennmber):  then 
tiiey  stood  on  their  pedeetato  of  finest 
marble,  bat  they  wen  cold  to  the 
tooch.  The  prince  in  the  tale  fonnd 
the  ninth  he  was  commanded  to  dis- 
cover to  be  a  livhicr  beanty.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Mr  Kaittlakft  considen 
beanty  bnt  the  type  of  life.  ''  USb 
is  pn-eminently  an  dement  of  beanty: 
the  word  itself  presents  at  once  to 
the  imagination  the  ideas  of  move- 
ment,  of  eajorgy,  and  of  bloom :  the 
ftMSt  itself  constitntes  the  greatest  and 
most  admirable  attribate  of  natan." 
Again,  establishing  the  carve,  though 
not  the  precise  carve  of  Hogarth, 
as  the  line  of  beanty,  ^^  a  varioosly 
nndalatiag  carve  may  tiienfon  be 
proposed  as  the  visibte  type  of  life : 
each  a  form  is  constantly  found  in 
natan,  as  the  indication  and  concomi- 
tant of  life  itself.  It  was  this  which 
Hogarth  detected  in  varions  examples, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  source.  His 
Ulastrations  an  often  excelient,  bnt 
the  type  itself  he  adopted  was  sin- 
gularly nnfortnnate.  His  ^Mine  of 
beauty''  constantly  npeats  itself,  andis 
therefon  devoid  of  variety  or  elasticity 
^-the  never-failing  accompaniments  of 
perfect  vitality.'*  Variation,  whether 
of  line  or  of  other  elements,  has  on 
all  hands  been  admitted  as  an  iogn- 
dient  of  beanty.  Mr  Buri(e*8  illustra- 
tion of  the  dove  is  good :  ^^  Hen  we 
see  the  head  increasing  insensibly  to 
the  middle,  from  whence  it  lessens 
gradually  until  it  mixes  with  the 
neck;  the  neck  loses  itself  in  a  larger 
swell,  which  continues  to  the  middle 
of  the  body,  when  the  whole  decnases 
again  to  the  tail.  The  tail  takes  a 
new  direction,  bat  it  soon  varies  its 
new  course ;  it  blends  again  witii 
tiie  other  parts,  and  the  line  is  perpet- 
nally  changing  above,  below,  upon 
every  side."  Barke  adds  to  this  the 
other  element — softness — which,  we 
suspect,  Mr  Eastlake  will  admit  only 
in  a  minor  degree;  for  Mr  Burke 
eonsidere  not   only  softness,  bnt   a 


almost  amoaatiag  to  ii,  at 
naoQBwry  to  the  idea  of  beanty ;  and 
they  would  iU  agree  irilh  the  peifect 
^  vitality"  of  oar  aathw. 

Bat  amply  as  to  lineBv  we  are  in- 
dued to  believe  with  Barke,  that 
though  the  varied  line  is  that  in  whieh 
beanty  is  f6nnd  most  oomplete,  there 
is  no  particalar  line  which  oonstitalea 
it  Mr  Eastlaks,  in  reiminf  that 
lute  to  its  lesenblanee  to  life,  or  to 
the  aotagonktie  principlea  that  make 
and  destroy  1^  if  we  mistake  not, 
caationsly  abstracts  this  line  of  beaaly 
ficom  ideas  of  Msodation  ^  whereas 
his  wh<^  argnment,  in  form  and 
matter,  appears  to  be  one  of  aseodar 
tion  only.  Bat  soch  an  asaociatkin  of 
life  may  be,  if  it  existed,  often  de- 
stnctive  of  that  impression  which  a. 
bwifitifni  object  is  intended  to  msks. 
Lamitnde,  death  itself,  mi^  be  beauti- 
ful in  fenn.  When  Virgii  compares 
Euryalas  dying  to  the  flower  cnt  down 
— to  the  popines  drooping,  weighed 
down  mth  rain— he  has  in  his  eye 
objects beaatifnl in  themselves-,  rather 
than  Ufe,  th^  express  Barke's  idea 
of  a  certain  weakness  and  laintnesa. 

Inqae  humerDS  cervix  eoU^m  roeombit. 
Porfmrena  velvti  com  Hob  taedsos  amtro, 
LMgoMcitmoriMs;  Iumm  p^iavHm  cotift, 
Dmbumk  aqnt,  pl«Tia  c^  f«fU  gnvaalu. 

Perhaps  Mr  Eastkke  may  reply, 
that  the  simile  expresses  prieaikm  of 
life,  and  therefon  shows  the  matter 
capable  of  receiving  it ;  but  this  ap- 
pears further  to  involve  the  neoessily 
of  association,  which  denies  the  beauty 
of  the  line  jpcr  ««.  The  idea  of  priva- 
tion is  a  sentiment ;  bat  the  qaesHsn 
is,  if  there  be  a  line  of  beanty  inde- 
pendent  of  sentiment  or  association. 
Let  as  attempt  to  answer  it  by  another 
— the  opposite.  Is  l^n  a  Kae  of  ngli* 
ness?  We  think  then  is  not:  if  then 
be,  what  line?  certainly  not  a  straight 
Une,  (we  must  not  hen  refer  any  to 
an  object.)  Periiaps  we  may  not  be 
ve!y  wrong  in  saying  that  a  line  jpbt 
9€  is  one  of  ^^  indifierenee" — similar  to 
that  state  of  the  mind  before,  as 
Bori^e  says,  we  receive  either  pate  or 
pleasure.  May  we  not  farther  saj 
that,  very  strictly  speaking,  there  » 
no  one  line  bat  the  straight  —  that 
every  figare  is  made  np  of  its  lacliBar 
tioas,  which  are  other  or  eqaivalent 
to  other  lines?    If  $herebeany  tmth 
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in  this,  tbe  <'line  of  beaaty**  (hen 
adopting  for  m  momatt  the  word) 
is  not  a  single  bni  a  oompliGaled 
thing :  the  Btratghi  liae  has  no  parts, 
nntil  we  nake  them  by  dhisaona :  the 
citrred  line  has  parts  l^  its  deriationa, 
whi^  ooBstitnte  a  kind  of  diTision, 
withoBt  the  abmptness  which  the 
divided  straight  line  would  have.  The 
organ  of  sight  reqaires  a  moving  in* 
Btinct :  that  instinct  is  curiosity ;  bnt 
that  is  of  an  inqniring,  progressive 
nature.  Withovt  some  variety,  there- 
fore, in  the  object,  it  would  die  ere  it 
eonld  give  birUi  to  pleasorable  sensa- 
tion. It  IS  too  anddenly  set  to  rest 
by  a  straight  line  per  te ;  but  when 
that  line  is  combined  with  others,  the 
sense  is  kept  awake,  is  exercise ;  and 
it  is  from  the  exercise  of  a  sense  that 
pleasure  arises.  Too  sndden  divi- 
sions, by  ranltiplying  one  object,  dis- 
tract ;  but  in  the  cnire,  in  the  veiy 
▼ariety,'  the  unity  of  the  olijeet  Is  pre- 
served. A  real  cause  may  posribly 
here  exist  for  what  we  will  still  eill 
a  ^^  line  of  beauty,**  without  referring 
ft  at  all  to  so  complicated  a  machinery 
of  thoBght  as  that  of  life,  with  its 
antagonistic  principle,  with  whidi  it 
continually  contends.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, physically  and  philosophieally 
trne;  but  it  is  altogether  a  thought 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  idea  of  the 
line  after  we  have  contemplated  it — 
not  before.  The  line  may  rather  give 
rise  to  and  illustrate  the  philosophical 
thought,  than  be  made  what  it  is  by 
that  thought,  which  it  altogether 
precedes. 

Mr  Eastlake  otjects  to  Hoguth'^s 
line  that  it  repeats  its^.  We  are 
not  quite  satistied  of  the  validity  of 
this  objection :  for  we  find  a  eertaiB 
repetition  the  constant  rule  of  nature 
— a  repetition  not  of  identity,  bot 
nimilarity — an  imitation  rather,  which 
constitutes  syrametiy — which,  ag«n. 
Is  a  kind  of  correspondence,  or,  to 
clothe  it  with  a  moral  term,  a  sym- 
pathy. To  this  symmetry,  wbni  a 
freedom  of  action  is  given,  it  bat  makes 
a  greater  variety ;  for  we  never  loee 
night  of  tbe  symmetry,  the  bahmdng 
quantity  always  remaining.  Thus, 
though  a  man  move  one  arm  up, 
the  other  down,  the  bahmee  of  tito 
symmetry  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
motion.  We  know  that  the  alterna- 
tion may  take  plaoe, — ^that  the  arms 
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my  riuft  positions:  we  never  lose 
sight  of  thecorrespondence,  of  the  suni- 
larity.  £veryexterior8weliinthelimb 
has  its  corresponding  interior  awelL 
The  enlaigement  by  a  joint  is  not  one- 
sided. Eveiy  carve  has  its  oppoeite. 
The  fiiee  exemplifies  it,  which,  as  it 
Is  the  most  beautiful  part,  has  the 
least  flexible  power  of  shifting  its 
symmetry.  Mark  how  the  oval  is 
completed  by  the  height  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  declination  of  the  chin. 
In  nature  it  will  be  mostly  found  that, 
wlien  one  line  rises,  there  is  an  oppo- 
site  tiiat  foils, — that  where  a  line  con- 
tracts toa  point,  its  opposite  contracts 
to  meet  it.  And  this  is  the  parading 
principle  of  the  curve  carried  ont,  and 
is  most  complete  when  the  circle  or 
oval  is  foTBMd,  for  then  die  njman^ 
trical  or  sympathetic  line  is  perfected. 
Let  us  see  how  nature  paints  herself. 
Let  us  suppose  the  lake  a  mirror,  aa 
her  material  answering  to  oor  canvass. 
We  see  this  repetition  raried  only  by 
a  faintnees  or  law  of  perspective, 
iriiich,  to  the  eye,  in  some  degree 
(tenges  the  line  from  its  perfect  ex- 
actness. A£  we  see,  we  admire.  There 
is  no  one  insensible  to  this  beauty. 
Nay,  we  would  go  farther,  and  say 
that  the  artist  cannot  at  random  draw 
any  continuous  set  of  lines  that,  as 
forms,  shall  be  ugly,  \i  he  bat  apply 
to  them  this  imitation  principle  of 
N  nature,  which,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  may  be  termed  the  principle  of 
Reflexion,  and  which  we  rather 
choose,  because  it  seems  to  include 
two  natural  propensities  not  very  un- 
like each  other — limitation  and  sym- 
pathy. We  say '^  not  very  unlike  each 
other,*'  because  they  strictly  resemble 
eadi  other  only  in  humanity.  The 
brute  may  have  the  one — imitation, 
as  in  the  monkey;  bnt  he  imitates- 
without  sympathy,  therefore  we  love 
him  not :  and  it  is  this  lack  whidi  makea 
his  imitation  mostly  misehievons,  for 
evil  acts  are  the  more  visible,~tbe 
good  discernible  by  foeUng,  by  sym- 
pathy. The  sympathy  of  the  symme- 
try of  nature  is  its  saitiment,  and 
may  therefore  be  at  least  an  ingredient 
in  beauty,  and  thus  exhibited  in  lines. 
Lines  similar,  that  approach  or  recede 
from  each  ot^r,  do  so  by  means  of 
their  aimilarity  in  a  kind  of  relation 
to  each  other ;  and  hj  tiiis  they  ac- 
quire a  purpose,  a  meaning,  aa  it  wcre^ 
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a  sentient  feeling,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
«  sympathy.  A  line  of  itself  is  no- 
thing— ^it  has  no  vital  being,  no  fonn, 
until  it  bear  relation  to  some  other, 
or,  by  its  combination  with  another, 
becomes  a  figure ;  and  because  it  is  a 
figure,  it  pleases,  and  we  in  some  de- 
gree sympathise  with  it,  as  a  part, 
with  ourselves,  of  things  created. 
Thus  the  curve,  or  Hogarth^s  line  of 
beauty,  which  we  assume  to  be  made 
up  of  straight  lines,  whose  Joining  is 
imperceptible,  is  the  first  designated 
figure  of  such  lines,  and  in  it  we  first 
recognise  form,  the  first  essential  of 
organic  being  and  beauty.  It  is  like 
order  dawning  through  chaos, — life 
not  out  of  death,  but  out  of  that  un- 
imaginable nothing,  before  deathwas  or 
could  be.  It  is  the  Aphrodite  discard- 
ing the  unmeaning  froth  and  foam,  and 
rising  altogether  admirable.  Now 
again  as  to  Hogarth*s  line— carried  but 
a  little  further,  it  would  be  strictly  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  of  Koflexion. 
Divide  it  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  you 
see  it  as  in  a  mirror.  If  the  serpentine 
line,  then»  as  Hogarth  calledit,  be  aline 
of  beauty,  let  us  see  in  what  that  line  is 
rendered  most  beautiful.  Let  us  take 
the  caducous  of  Hermes  as  the  mystic 
symbol  of  beauty.  Here  we  see 
strictly  the  principle  of  reflexion,  (for 
it  matters  not  whether  lateral  or  per- 
pendicular,) and  here,  as  a  separation, 
how  beautiful  is  the  straight  line! 
Take  away  either  serpent,  where  is 
the  beauty  ?  We  have  a  natural  love 
of  order  as  well  as  of  variety, — of  ba- 
lancing one  thing  with  another.  If 
we  remember,  Hogarth  falls  into  the 
«rror  of  making  it  a  principle  of  art 
to  shun  regularity,  and  recommends 
a  practice,  which  painters  of  archi- 
tectural subjects  have,  as  we  think, 
erroneously  adopted,  of  taking  their 
views  away  from  a  central  point. 
The  principle  of  reflexion  of  nature 
would  imply  that  they  lose  thereby 
more  than  they  gain,  for  they  lose  that 
complete  order  which  was  in  the  design 
of  the  architect,  and  which,  by  not 
disturbing,  so  aids  the  sense  of  re- 
pose—a source  of  greatness  as  well  as 
beauty.  But  to  return  to  this  Be- 
flexion.  It  has  its  resemblance  to 
3Cemory,  which  gives  pleasure  simply 
by  reflecting  the  past,— by  imitating 
through  sympathy.  We  are  pleased 
with  similitudes,  when  placed  in  oppo- 


sition. They  are,  like  the  two  sides 
of  Apollo's  lyre,  divided  only  by  lines 
that,  through  them,  discourse  music, 
— ^harmony  or  agreement  making  one 
out  of  many  things.  The  painter 
knows  well  that  he  requires  his  ba- 
lancing ILoes  to  bring  aU  intermediate 
parta  into  the  idea  of  an  embracing 
whole.  If  any  of  Hogarth's  lines,  as 
given  examples  in  his  plate,  (thon^ 
he  gives  the  preference  to  one,)  had 
its  corresponding,  as  in  the  caduceus, 
it  would  at  once  become  a  beautiful 
line. 

We  took  occasion  some  years  ago, 
in  a  paper  in  Maga,  to  notice  tiie 
practice,  according  to  this  principle  of 
nature,  followed  by  perhaps  as  great 
a  master  of  composition  (of  lines)  as 
any  that  art  has  produced —  Caspar 
Ponssin;  and  we  exemplified  the  nile 
by  reference  to  some  of  his  pictures ; 
and  we  remarked  that,  by  this  his 
practice,  he  made  more  available  for 
variety  and  uniformity  the  space  of 
his  canvass.  We  have  since,  with 
much  attention,  noticed  the  lines  of 
nature,  when  most  beautiful, — ^have 
watched  the  clouds,  how  they  have 
arched  valleys,  and  promoted  a  cor- 
respondence of  sentiment, — and  how, 
in  woods,  the  receding  and  approach- 
ing lines  of  circles  have  made  the 
meetings  and  the  hollows,  which  both 
make  space,  and  are  agreeable.  We 
are  not  setting  forth  our  line  of  beauty. 
We  would  rather  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  the  idea  of  the  wave  or  curve, 
ri^ht  in  itself,  may  be  carried  to  a 
still  greater  completeness.  It  may,  in 
fact,  only  be  a  part  of  beauty^  wtdch 
must  scarcely  be  limited  to  a  sinc^e 
line,  or  rather  figure.  We  should  have 
hesitated,  lest  we  should  seem  to  have 
hazarded  a  crude  theory,  if  it  had 
appeared  to  be  entirely  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Eastlake.  We  think,  upon  the 
whole  view,  it  rather  advances  his, 
and  reconciles  it  as  a  part  only  with 
that  of  Burke  and  Hogarth.  The 
thing  stated  may  be  true,  when  the 
reason  given  for  it  may  be  untrue,  or 
at  least  insufficient.  The  notion  of 
life  and  its  antagonism  is  true ;  but 
its  application  may  be  more  ingenious, 
and  m  the  nature  of  a  similitude,  than 
an  absolute  foundation;  for  many 
similar  referable  correspondences  of 
ideas  may  be  given,  as  the  range  of 
similitude  is  la^    But  the  objection 
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to  them  is  that  they  are  mental,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  apply  nncondition- 
^ly  in  a  theory  from  which  we  set  out 
by  abstracting  association. 

Nor  can  we  go  so  far  as  to  carry 
this  idea  of  ''  life  "  into  the  theory  of 
colonr. 

*•  Colour,"  Bays  Mr  Eastlake,  "  Tiewed 
under  the  ordinary  effects  of  light  and 
atmosphere,  may  be  considered  according 
to  the  same  general  principles.  It  is 
first  to  be  obsenred  that,  like  forms,  they 
may  or  may  not  be  characteristic,  and 
that  no  object  would  be  improved  by 
means,  howeyer  intrinsically  agreeable, 
which  are  neyer  its  own.  Next,  as  to  the 
idea  of  life :  creatures  exhibit  the  hues 
with  which  nature  has  clothed  them  in 
greatest  brilliancy  during  the  period  of 
consummate  life  and  health.  Bright  red, 
which,  by  universal  consent,  represents 
the  idea  of  life,  (perhaps  from  it%  identity 
with  the  hue  of  the  blood,^  is  the  colour 
which  most  stimulates  the  organs  of 
sight." 

We  donbt  if  any  one  colonr,  as  we 
donbted  of  any  one  line,  is  the  colonr 
of  beanty ;  and  as  to  redrepresenting 
life,  possibly  by  resemblance  to  blood, 
speaking  to  the  eye  of  Art,  we  shonld 
not  say  that  redness  is  the  best  expo- 
nent of  the  beantifhl  flesh  of  human  life. 
If  so,  it  is  most  seen  in  earliest  in- 
fancy, when  it  positively  displeases. 
The  yonng  bird  and  yonng  mouse 
create  even  disgust  from  this  too  vis- 
ible blood-redness. 

What  is  beauty  ?  is  quite  another 
question  from  that  of  whether  there  is 
a  line  of  beanty.  Lines  may  be 
pleasing  or  displeasing,  in  a  degree 
independent  of  the  objects  in  which 
they  happen  to  be.  Lines  that  corre- 
spond in  symmetry,  as  well  as  co- 
lours which  agree  in  harmony,  may 
exist  in  disagreeable  objects,  leaving 
yet  the  question  of  beauty  to  be  an- 
swered; though  beauty,  whatever  it 
is,  may  require  this  correspondence 
of  parts,  this  order,  this  sympathy  in 
symmetiy. 

Bnrke  has  separated  the  snblime 
from  the  beautiful.  Mr  Eastlake  has, 
we  suppose  intentionally,  with  a  view 
to  his  ulterior  object,  in  this  fragment 
omitted  any  such  distinction.  He 
may  be  the  more  judicious  in  this,  as 
Burke  admits  ugliness  into  his  Sub- 
lime. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  an- 


cient artists  studied  the  forms  of  in- 
ferior animals  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishing the  human.  The  bull  and 
lion  have  been  recognised  in  the  heads 
of  Jupiter  and  Hercules.  Mr  Eastlake 
lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  in 
avoiding,  in  representing  the  human, 
every  characteristic  of  the  brute ;  and 
quotes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  says,  ^'I 
hold  it  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  comparison,  that  they  should 
discover  that  the  perfection  of  the 
hnman  form  was  to  be  attained  by 
avoiding  what  was  characteristic  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  increasing  the 
proportions  of  those  features  which 
belong  to  man." 

This  is  doubtless  well  put ;  but 
there  is  an  extraordinaiy  fact  that 
seems  to  remove  this  characteristic 
peculiarity  from  the  idea  of  beanty, 
however  it  may  add  it  to  the  idea  of 
perfection.  Man  is  the  only  risible 
animal :  risibility  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  be  his  dlstingnishing  mark. 
If  so,  far  from  attributing  any  beauty 
to  it,  even  when  we  admit  its  agree- 
ability,  we  deny  its  beauty, — ^we  even 
see  in  it  distortion.  Painters  univer- 
sally avoid  representing  it.  They 
prefer  the 

"  Santo,  onestOi  e  grave  ciglio.^* 

Some  have  thought  the  smile,  so  suc- 
cessfully rendered  by  Correggio,  the 
letting  down  of  •beauty  into  an  inferior 
grace. 

Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  view 
taken  by  Mr  Eastlake  may  be  best 
shown  by  a  quotation : — 

**  We  have  now  briefly  considered  the 
principal  sesthetic  attributes  of  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  world.  We  have 
traced  the  influence  of  two  leading  prin- 
ciples of  beauty — ^the  visible  evidence  of 
character  in  form,  and  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  higher  character  of  life. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  separate  these 
from  other  auxiliary  sources  of  agreeable 
impressions — such  as  the  effect  of  colours, 
and  the  influences  derived  f^om  the 
memory  of  the  other  senses.  Lastly,  all 
these  elements  have  been  kept  independ- 
ent of  accidental  and  remote  associations, 
since  a  reference  to  such  sources  of  inte- 
rest could  only  serve  to  complicate  the 
question;  and  render  the  interpretation  of 
nature  less  possible. 

A  third  criterion  remains  ;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  human  beings,  and  to  them  only. 
Human  beauty  is  then  most  complete, 
when  it  not  only  conforms  to  the  arohe- 
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tfpai  iteadwd  of  ite  wf^tam,  wfaoi  ft 
nol  only  •zhibito  in  tht  gmtott  perfre- 
tioB  tka  aitribates  of  life,  bat  whtn  it 
moii  boan  tbe  inpress  of  miady  eoatrol- 
(ing  and  ipiriiiuaUiiig  both."  ''Theoon- 
dttsiott  wbich  Uio  foregoing  constden- 
tioDs  ai^ar  to  warranty  may  bo  now 
briefly  stated  as  fbllows : — Ckaraeter  it 
relative  heanty—Life  it  the  higkeit  ehar- 
aeUr^Mind  U  the  kigketi  Ufe^ 

We  confess,  in  oondiision.  that  ire 
are  not  jet  dispoted  to  admit,  from 
any  tfafaig  we  haye  read,  that  Burke's 
^^Sablfane  and  BeantiM''  is  super- 
seded. We  can  as  readily  believe  that 
the  snblime  and  beantifal  na^  be 
rennited  in  one  view,  as  that  it  is  op^ 
tional  to  separate  them.  The  snblime 
and  the  b^ntiful  both  belong  to  ns 
as  hamaa  beings,  making  their  sensible 
impressions  all  sources  of  pleasure, 
great)  J  diflfering  in  kind.  It  is  inse- 
parable fh>m  onr  condition  to  hare  a 
sense  of  a  being  yastly  superior  to 
ourselves:  sublimity  has  a  reference 
to  that  superior  power  over  us,  and  to 
oursdves,  as  subject  to  it:  while  it 
renders  us  inferior,  it  lifts  onr  minds 
to  the  Imowiedge  of  the  greater. 
Beauty,  on  the  contnuy,  seems  to  look 
up  to  us  for  aid,  support,  or  sympathy. 
It  thus  flatters  while  it  pleases,  and,  in 
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ooMhudiCtiwi  to  tiie  anbdidaglnfliiwiea 
of  the  snblime,  it  makea  ourselves  in 
aome  lespeeta  the  saperior,  and  puts 
us  in  goodhnaov  both  with  the  ob- 
ject and  oniaelveB. 

We  are  loath  to  qst  this  SMMt  in- 
teresting subject.  We  thaoik  Mr 
Eastlake  for  fariiM;ing  it  socharmingly 
before  ns.  We  reel  that  onr  remarka 
have  been  very  inadequate*  botii  with 
regard  to  the  natare  of  the  subject, 
and  aa  *' The  Philoeophy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  **  may  seem  to  demand*  Bntwe 
are  aware  that  to  do  both  jnstiee 
would  require  larger  space  than  can 
be  here  allowed,  and  an  abler  pea 
than  we  can  command.  We  almoet 
fear  a  comi^te  elncidation  <^  beauty 
ia  not  within  the  scope  of  the  human 
mind.  It  may  be  to  na  not  from 
earth,  lyit  firom  above;  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  receive  its  whole 
truth.  Burke  somewhere  observes 
that — '^  The  waters  must  be  tronbled 
ere  they  will  give  out  their  virtues.'* 
The  allusion  is  admirable,  and  justifies 
disturbing  discussions.  On  sach  a 
snl^ect,  where  the  root  of  the  matter 
pows  not  on  earth,  it  may  be  added, 
m  further  allusion,  that  the  stirring 
hand  should  be  tiiat  of  an  angel. 
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